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INTRODUCTION 


HIS sixth Britannica Book of the Year appears in the 175th anniversary year of the 

Encyclopedia Britannica. It is not a happy year. It 1s one in which the enemy 1s 

a force sufficiently powerful to threaten the privileges of democracy. From the begin- 
ning, the Encyclopedia Britannica has reflected the anxiety of peoples to have a reasonably 
happy time living. Encyclopedia Britannica has, since 1768, pointed the advantages of an 
enlightened public—a people aware of what is going on about them—a people privileged to 
know what 1s going on about them. 

In no dictator-controlled country could the Book of the Year be published. This obvious 
fact should have a significance for those who own or read this volume. Here 1s news of 1942— 
censored only where the fact might help the enemy, but recording without governmental re- 
straint, the defeats and achievements of the year. It 1s a compilation which the Hitlers of 
the world could not permit. The fact that this volume can be published in a generation 
shocked by the harsh coercion of dictators 1s rich promise of final release from the madness 
that grips the world. 

The year 1942 reveals death and destruction on a scale hitherto undreamed of. But since 
the essential facts of the year can be recorded without evasion, somewhere, anywhere in the 
world, there 1s guarantee that an enlightened public—which never tolerates dictatorships— 


means to survive this ordeal. Without such an enlightened public democracies must perish. 


The Editor 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1942 


For elections and disasters of 
1942, see under those headings in 
the text. For obituaries of promi- 
nent persons who died during 1942, 
see under the entry Obituaries. 


JANUARY 


Gen. MacArthur united 

his armies into single line 
girdling Manila as Japanese pre- 
pared final onslaught on Philip- 
pine capital; British acknowl- 
edged loss of Sarawak on north 
coast of Borneo; Nipponese sub- 
marines shelled Kauai, Mauiand 
Hawaii, three islands in the Ha- 
wali group. 


Representatives of all 26 
countries at war with axis 
signed in Washingtona “‘Declara- 
tion by United Nations,” pledg- 
ing not to make separate armis- 
tice or peace and to employ all 
military resources to beat axis. 


British commandos staged 
successful raid on nazi-held Lo- 
foten islands off northern Nor- 
way, London said. 


Complete ban on retail sale of 
new passenger automobiles and 
light and heavy trucks was im- 
posed by OPM. 


Marshal Pétain, in New Year’s 
day speech, appealed to reich to 
ease harsh occupation terms im- 
posed on France. 


Manila and Cavite naval 

base fell to Japanese as U.S.- 
Filipino forces withdrew to Ba- 
taan peninsula; Japanese landed 
more troops in Malaya as fight- 
ing in the west and central Ma- 
layan fronts grew heavier; Chi- 
nese force, sent at request of 
Allies, reached Burma. 


Russian armies ringed 150,000 
nazis on Mozhaisk front and re- 
captured town of Maloyarosla- 
vetz in that zone. 


South African desert troops 
captured Bardia, Libya, releas- 
ing 1,000 British prisoners of war. 


Pres. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill an- 


nounced creation of unified com- ' 


mand in southwest Pacific area 
with Gen. Wavell as supreme 
commander of all Allied forces in 
that area; Maj. Gen. George H. 
Brett of U.S. air corps was ap- 
pointed deputy commander and 
Adm. Thomas C. Hart com- 
mander of naval forces; Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek accepted com- 
mand of Allied land and air forces 
in Chinese theatre of war. 


Gen. MacArthur consoli- 
dated his lines in Bataan, 
Pampanga and Zambales prov- 


inces; Japanese armies broke 
through Perak river defenses in 
Malaya; Japanese landing force 
pushed into British North Bor- 
neo, perilling remaining allied po- 
sitions on island. 


Chungking high command 
said 30,000 Japanese had been 
killed or wounded in Changsha 
battle, bringing total Japanese 
casualties to 52,000 in 72 hours. 


Russian armies captured Bo- 
rowsk Mala in flanking move- 
ment south of Mozhaisk. 


Big U.S. bombers scored 

three direct hits on Japanese 
battleship, sank Japanese de- 
stroyer and damaged other 
enemy craft off Davao, war dep’t 
announced; Japanese landed 
forces in Kuala Selangor, port 
city 240 mi. north of Singapore. 


Bureau of Immigration ap- 
peals board rejected a recom- 
mendation to deport Harry 
Bridges, west coast C.1.O. leader, 
for ‘‘subversive’”’ activities. 


Pres. Roosevelt, in annual 

message on state of union, 
told congress U.S. would spend 
$56,000,000,000 in fiscal year 
1942-43, more than half national 
income, to prosecute war against 
axis; he said orders had been is- 
sued for production of 60,000 
planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti- 
aircraft guns and 8,000,000 tons 
of merchant shipping for 1942 
and 125,000 planes, 75,000 tanks, 
35,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
10,000,000 tons of shipping for 
1943; he also said American ex- 
peditionary forces would be sent 
to many fronts, including British 
Isles. 


Japanese armies seized Kuan- 
tan airfield in eastern Malaya. 


Russians made two landings 
on Crimean peninsula, recap- 
turing Yalta and Eupatoria in 
big drive to lift siege of Sevasto- 
pol. 


A record budget of $58,- 

927,902,000, of which $52,- 
786,186,000 was slated for war 
expenses, was submitted to con- 
gress by Pres. Roosevelt; he rec- 
ommended new taxes of at least 
$9,000,000,000. 


Laurence A. Steinhardt was 
named U.S. ambassador to Tur- 
key. 


Powerful drive carried Russian 
troops into Meshchovsk, 50 mi. 
southwest of Kaluga. 


Tokyo dispatches said Japa- 
nese forces were withdrawing 
from Changsha after ‘‘accom- 
plishing their objectives.” 


Ex-King Carol of Rumania in 
Mexico City said he intended to 
proclaim himself regent of his 
former kingdom and thus assume 
leadership of a Rumanian gov- 
ernment in exile. 


German siege of Sevasto- 

pol had been lifted, accord- 
ing to Moscow broadcast, as nazi 
armies in Crimea were reported 
withdrawing to lines southwest 
of Simteropol. 


Japanese spearheads pierced 
British lines north of Kuala 
Lumpur on _ western Malaya 
front. 


American volunteer pilots 
helped R.A.F. bomb Japanese- 
held airfields in Bangkok; U.S. 
submarine sank enemy transport 
and 3 large freighters in far 
eastern waters, navy dep’t 
announced; U.S. navy also 
announced 7 Japanese war- 
ships had been destroyed by 
marines who defended Wake 
island. 


British military authori- 

ties warned Singapore would. 
be gravely perilled unless rein- 
forcements came quickly; Chi- 
nese armies pierced outer de- 
fenses of Canton, Chungking 
said. 


Dean James M. Landis of Har- 
vard law school was made ‘‘exec- 
utive’’ of Office of Civilian De- 
fense by Pres. Roosevelt, to help 
Mayor La Guardia, OCD: na- 
tional director. 


Joe Louis, in 20th defense of 
world championship heavy- 
weight title, knocked out Buddy 
Baer in first round. 


| Alfred Duff Cooper was 

recalled from his post in 
Singapore, where he had been 
resident minister presiding over 
far eastern affairs since Dec. 19, 


1941. 


Russian counterdrive near 
Murmansk compelled German 
general Dietl’s armies to with- 
draw to new lines. 


Mutual Broadcasting system 
sued NBC and RCA, charging 
violation of Sherman anti-trust 
act, and asked for $10,275,000 in 
damages. 


| Japanese armies invaded 

Tarakan, Dutch oil island 
off Borneo; Netherlands forces 
battled parachutists and_ sea- 
borne troops in Minahassa on 
Celebes island. 


Tokyo announced capture of 
Kuala Lumpur, key city in 
Malaya. 


Russian armies captured 
Lyudinovo, important rail junc- 
tion on Rzhev-Bryansk line. 


| Soviet troops won control 
over mountain spur com- 

manding entrance to Petsamo, 

Kuibyshev dispatches said. 


William H. Davis was named 
head of new 12-man National 
War Labor board, which was 
given broad powers to settle la- 
bour disputes. 


U.S. food reserves on Jan. 1, 
1942 were largest on record, but 
wholesale prices averaged 25% 
higher than year previous, dep’t 
of agriculture statisticians an- 
nounced. 


Joint U.S.-Mexico defense 
commission established for 
wartime co-operation, White 
House announced. 


Dr. Slovodan Yovanovitch re- 
placed Gen. Dusan Simovitch 
as premier of Yugoslav govern- 
ment in exile in London; Gen. 
Draja Mikhailovitch, leader of 
Serb guerrillas against axis, was 
named war minister. 


13 Dutch admitted fall of 
Tarakan island to Jap- - 
anese;. British troops evacuated 
Port Swettenham, 40 mi. south- 
west of Kuala Lumpur. 


Mozhaisk gap in nazi lines 
was widened as soviet units 
seized Gorokhovo, 8 mi. west 
of Mozhaisk on Moscow-Smo- 
lensk road. 


Donald M. Nelson was named 
chairman of new War Produc- 
tion board by Pres. Roosevelt 
and was given broad powers to 
make ‘“‘final’’ decisions on pro- 
curement and production. 


i Gen. MacArthur’s armies 

on Bataan peninsula hurled 
back two Japanese attacks, navy 
dep’t announced; Adm. Thomas 
C. Hart had successfully evac- 
uated entire U.S. Asiatic fleet 
from Cavite naval base after 
Manila’s fall. 


U.S. blacklisted 1,800 com- 
panies in five remaining neutral 
countries of Europe doing busi- 
ness with axis powers. 


| U.S. Undersec’y of State 

Welles urged Latin-Amer- 
ican countries to break all ties 
with axis at opening session of 
Inter-American conference of 
foreign ministers at Rio de Ja- 
neiro. 


Russian troops captured Sel- 
izharuva, 100 mi. west of Kal- 
inin, in swift drive to flank Ger- 
man forces in Staraya Russa. 
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‘JANUARY — Continued 


Mohandas K. Gandhi an- 
nounced Pandit Jawaharlal Neh- 
ru would succeed him as leader 
of All-India Congress commit- 
tee. 


Iraq and Iran military zones 
were transferred to command of 
Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
commander-in-chief of British 
middle east armies. 


| Japanese seized port of 

Malacca, 90 mi. north of 
Singapore, and penetrated deep 
into Johore state; Nipponese 
armies launched third drive into 
Burma at Myitta, 15 mi. from 
Thai border. 


Gen. Sir Alan Fleming Hart- 
ley was appointed to succeed 
Gen. Wavell as commander in 
chief of India. 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, 
British ambassador to China, 
was appointed to succeed Sir 
Stafford Cripps as British am- 
bassador to U.S.S.R. 


| At least 150 civilians were 

killed or wounded in heavy 
Japanese air raid on Singapore 
island; Nipponese armies won 
foothold on south bank of Muar 
river, 90 mi. north of Singapore. 


Prime Minister Churchill re- 
turned to London after lengthy 
visit with Pres. Roosevelt in 
Washington. 


More than 5,000 axis troops 
besieged in Halfaya pass in 
Libya surrendered to British 
forces. 


| Batu Pahat, 70 mi. north 
of Singapore, captured by 
Japs. 


Burmese Prime Minister U 
Saw, suspected of complicity 
with Japanese, was detained by 
British authorities. 


| Nipponese troops cap- 

tured Tavoy, Burma 
coastal port 235 mi. southeast of 
Rangoon. 


Pres. Roosevelt asked con- 
gress for $28,500,767,495 in sup- 
plemental war appropriations 
for army and navy. 


20 U.S. army bombers sank 
Japanese cruiser in south- 
western Pacific area, war dep’t 
said; U.S. navy reported that 
5,000-ton Japanese ship was 


sunk by torpedo boat in Subic 
bay, Philippines. 
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Russian armies recaptured 
Mozhaisk, key city in defense 
of Moscow, after 18-day battle. 


New daylight saving bill, de- 
signed to remain operative 
throughout war emergency, 
signed by Pres. Roosevelt; ef- 
fective Feb. 9, 1942. 


? Japanese and Thai troops 

swept toward Lower Bur- 
ma and won positions 45 mi. 
from Moulmein. 


Interstate Commerce com- 
mission granted U.S. railroads 
authority to boost passenger 
fares 10% to meet increased 
operating costs. 


Chairman Nelson of War Pro- 
duction board abolished Office 
of Production Management and 
set up new organization to gear 
industry for all-out war effort. 


? Japanese ships were sight- 

ed 15 mi. northwest of Ra- 
baul on New Britain island; 
Gen. MacArthur shortened lines 
of American forces in Bataan 
peninsula; Dutch authorities set 
fire to Balik Papan oil fields in 
Borneo to thwart possible Jap- 
anese capture. 


Gen. Erwin Rommel launched 
surprise counterattack in Libya, 
driving British 10 mi. back, be- 
yond Mersa el-Brega. 


23 Russian armies captured 
2,000 towns including 
Kholm, in drive through the 
Valdai region 150 mi. south of 
Leningrad. 


British armies retreated to 
within 60 mi. of Singapore and 
fell back on Burma front to posi- 
tions 30 mi. east of Moulmein. 


Australian Army Minister 
Francis M. Forde appealed to 
U.S. and Britain for immediate 
aid as Japanese landed invasion 
forces on Solomon islands and on 
New Britain. 


? Supreme Court Justice 

Robert’s report on Pearl 
Harbor disaster said success of 
Japanese blitz was due mainly 
to failure of Adm. Kimmel and 
Lt. Gen. Short to take adequate 
joint defense measures despite 
repeated war and navy dep’t 
warnings. 


Navy dep’t said U.S. de- 
stroyers had sunk or damaged 3 
large ships in attack on Japanese 


convoy in Strait of Makassar 
east of Borneo. 


Peru and Uruguay took lead 
among South American repub- 
lics in breaking relations with 
axis powers. 


? U.S. warships sank 5 

enemy transports in Japa- 
nese convoy lanes in Strait of 
Makassar between Borneo and 
Celebes. 


Australian armies battled 
Japanese on New Britain is- 
land; Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin demanded Australian rep- 
resentation in imperial war cab- 
inet and creation of Pacific war 
council of United Nations. 


26 First American expedi- 
tionary force of World 
War II, several thousand strong, 
landed in Northern Ireland. 


Bolivia and Paraguay severed 
diplomatic and economic rela- 
tions with axis. 


? Between 6 and 10 U.S. 

expeditionary forces were 
operating outside U.S., said Pres. 
Roosevelt; Maj. Gen. James E. 
Chaney became commander of 
U.S. expeditionary force in 
Northern Ireland; Prime Minis- 
ter de Valera protested arrival 
of U.S. forces in Ulster, com- 
plaining that Eire was not con- 
sulted on U.S. plans. 


Mersing, on east Malayan 
coast 50 mi. above Singapore, 
captured by Japanese. 


British admiralty revealed that 
31,000-ton battleship ‘‘Barham”’ 
was sunk Nov. 26, 1941, in Med- 
iterranean. 


British high command 
ordered evacuation of civil- 
ians from northern shore of 
Singapore island as Japanese 
advanced to within 40 mi. of 
island fortress. 


Inter-American conference of 
American foreign ministers ad- 
journed in Rio de Janeiro after 
21 delegates signed final resolu- 
tion calling for severance of all 
ties with axis; Pres. Vargas of 
Brazil broke off relations with 
axis. 


Brig. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 

sec’y of war in Hoover cabinet, 

was named minister to New Zea- 

land by Pres. Roosevelt. 

? Prime Minister Churchill 
won 464-to-I vote of con- 

fidence in house of commons. 


Gen. Rommel’s columns re- 
captured Bengasi, important 
Libyan port, as axis desert drive 
gathered momentum. 


Maj. Gen. Millard F. Harmon 
was named chief of U.S. army air 
staff; Brig. Gen. Carl Spaatz was 
assigned as chief of army air 
combat command. 


Ecuador and Peru signed agree- 
ment to end century-old bound- 
ary dispute; Ecuador also broke 
off diplomatic relations with axis. 


3 Japanese armies pushed 
British back to within 18 
mi. of Singapore. 


Official Eirestatement charged 
that landing of U.S. troops in 
Northern Ireland ‘‘violated”’ 
Eire’s neutrality and represented 
recognition of ‘Quisling’’ rule in 
Ulster. 


Adolf Hitler predicted eventual 
nazi victory but cautiously de- 
clared that he did not know 
whether war would end in 1942. 


Pres. Roosevelt signed contro- 
versial price control bill but de- 
clared that expansion of farm 
prices to 110% of parity endan- 
gered price structure and might 
lead to inflation. 


3 Japanese drove weary 

British imperial forces 
from Malaya mainland across 
Strait of Johore and laid siege to 
Singapore; British were also 
forced to evacuate strategic port 
of Moulmein, Burma, 92 mi. from 
Rangoon; Japanese struck with 
great force at Dutch island of 
Amboina, Indies naval base in 
southwest Pacific. 


Marshal Timoshenko’s ar- 
mies captured Berestovoya, 115 
mi. west of German-held Tagan- 
rog in Don basin drive. 


U.S. Pacific fleet units raided 
Marshall and Gilbert islands, 
destroying 16 Japanese ships, 38 
planes and shore installations. 


FEBRUARY 


Japanese launched new 
t drive to cross Salween river 
in Burma. 
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FEBRUARY — Continued 


Juan Antonio Rios, Popular 
Front candidate, was elected 
president of Chile by majority of 
more than 55,000 votes. 


Vidkun Quisling was pro- 
claimed premier of Norway by 
Reichcommissar Josef Terboven. 


Gen. Mac Arthur’s armies 

fought off Japanese attempt 
to encircle U.S. forces on Bataan 
peninsula; U.S. Flying Fortresses 
shot down 9 Japanese planes in 
Strait of Makassar. 


26 Japanese bombers at- 

tacked Dutch naval base of 
Surabaya in first aerial assault 
on Java, causing heavy damage; 
U.S. marines and army troops 
smashed Japanese efforts to make 
midnight landing on Bataan. 


Plans to draft U.S. men pre- 
viously deferred because of de- 
pendents or minor physical de- 
fects were announced by Gen. 
Hershey, selective service di- 
rector. 


German health ministry re- 
ported 126 cases of spotted ty- 
phus in Germany proper and 138 
cases in occupied eastern coun- 
tries. 


Gen. Wavell, United Na- 

tions supreme commander, 
urged Singapore to hold out, de- 
claring that ‘“‘great reinforce- 
ments” of British and U.S. 
forces were on their way. 


German troops in Libya re- 
captured port of Derna. 


1,292 officers and men of U.S. 
navy and marine corps were pris- 
oners of war or listed as missing, 
spokesman of both armed serv- 
ices disclosed. 


Lord Beaverbrook was named 
to newly created British cabinet 
post of minister of war produc- 
tion. 


British admitted Japanese 

crossing of Salween river in 
Burma and capture of Paan by 
the enemy. 


German Afrika Korps _ad- 
vanced to within 55 mi. of Brit- 
ish-held Tobruk in Libya. 
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Mustafa Nahas Pasha formed 
new Egyptian cabinet, succeed- 
ing Hussein Sirry Pasha as pre- 
mier. 


Gen. MacArthur ignored 
broadcast plea of Emilio 
Aguinaldo, leader of Philippine 
insurrection in 1899, to surren- 
der; Japanese troops occupied 
Samarinda, oil centre in Borneo. 


Vice Adm. Herbert F. Leary 
of U.S. navy was placed in 
commandof United Nationsnaval 
forces in Australia-New Zealand 
area; Vice Adm. William A. 
Glassford, Jr. wasgivencommand 


of U.S. naval forces in southwest 
Pacific. 


Japanese effected landings 
on Singapore island. 


Tenga airdrome, only 10 

mi. from Singapore city, cap- 
tured by Japanese, who also 
bombed Batavia, capital of Neth- 
erlands Indies, for first time. 


Adm. William H. Standley 
named by Pres. Roosevelt U.S. 
ambassador to soviet union. 


| Japanese troops reached 

points 5 mi. from centre of 
Singapore city; another Japanese 
army landed in southwestern 
Celebes near Makassar; Nippon- 
ese units in Burma captured 
Martaban. 


First objective of United Na- 
tions’ strategy was to prevent 
axis break-through and wage war 
of attrition until U.S. reached 
full strength for all-out offensive, 
Pres. Roosevelt declared. 


| British defenders of 

Singapore rejected a Japa- 
nese demand for surrender; Vice 
Adm. C. E. L. Helfrich of Neth- 
erlands navy succeeded Adm. 
Thomas C. Hart of U.S. navy as 
head of United Nations supreme 
naval command in southwest 


Pacific. 


U.S. state dep’t announced 
that American troops had been 
sent to Aruba and Curagao in 
Dutch West Indies to guard oil 
refineries there. 


| Two German battleships, 

“Scharnhorst” and ‘‘Gneise- 
nau,” and cruiser “Prinz Eu- 
gen’’ slipped out of Brest, France, 
under strong plane protection 
and successfully ran gauntlet of 
British shipsand aircraft in Strait 
of Dover. 


Bandjermasin, capital of Bor- 
neo, and Makassar, capital of 
Celebes, captured by Japanese. 


| Japanese armies cut off 

Singapore’s water supply 
as small force of British imperial 
troops fell back to ‘‘last ditch” 
positions; Gen. MacArthur's be- 
leaguered forcesin Bataan weath- 
ered heavy Japanese plane as- 
saults. 


Laura Ingalls, aviatrix, was 
convicted by federal court jury 
on charge that, as paid German 
agent, she failed to register with 
U.S. state dep’t. 


| Japanese parachutists 
landed on Sumatra and at- 
tacked Palembang oil refineries. 


| Singapore surrendered 

unconditionally to Japa- 
nese; Lt. Gen. Arthur E. Per- 
cival of the British garrison and 
Lt. Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
Japanese commander in chief, 
signed surrender documents. 


7,020,000 Americans between 
20 and 45 registered in third U.S. 
draft. 


Dutch armies blew up oil re- 
fineries in Palembang area as 
Japanese landed troops along 
Musi river in Sumatra; Gen. 
Count Juichi Terauchi was 
named commander of Japanese 
forces in southwest Pacific. 


German U-boats shelled 
oil refinery on Aruba island, 

Dutch West Indies, and sank 3 

tankers with loss of 23 lives. 


Japanese captured Palem- 
bang, Sumatra oil centre; Nip- 
ponese armies in Burma occu- 
pied Thaton, forcing British back 
to Bilin river; Tokyo said 60,000 
British imperial troops were cap- 
tured in Singapore; Japanese 
premier Tojo said Singapore’s 
fall would enable Japan to con- 
quer Burma, China, India, Neth- 
erlands Indies, Australia and 
New Zealand in that order. 


| Japanese renamed Sin- 
gapore ‘‘Shonan”’ (Light 
of the South). 


| Axis U-boats shelled Aru- 

ba and Port of Spain, Trini- 
dad, sinking tanker and damag- 
ing 2 ships. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi and 
Chiang Kai-shek met in Calcutta 
for first time and conferred on 
critical far east situation. 
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| Prime Minister Churchill 

reorganized war cabinet, 
naming Sir Stafford Cripps to 
post of lord privy seal; Capt. 
Oliver Lyttleton was made min- 
ister of state with general super- 
vision over production. 


Daladier, Blum, Gamelin, La 
Chambre and Jacomet stood 
trial on French war guilt charges 
as Riom trials opened. 


Japanese planes bombed 
Port Darwin in first raid on 
Australia proper; U.S. destroyer 
“Peary” sunk in harbour; Jap 
armies crossed Bilin river in Bur- 
ma and threatened Pegu railway 
junction north of Rangoon. 


Brig. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower was named chief of U.S. 
war plans division. 


Chiang Kai-shek made ar- 
rangements in India for new sup- 
ply route to replace Burma road. 


? Japanese invaded island 

of Bali in drive to close in 
on Java from both Sumatran and 
Celebes bases; Jap armies also 
invaded Portuguese Timor, “‘in 
self-defense,’’ but promised to 
withdraw after ousting British 
and Dutch. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt re- 
signed as associate director of 
Office of Civilian Defense to end 
“‘political’’ attacks on agency. 


? Chiang Kai-shek ap- 
pealed to Britain to give 
India ‘‘real political power.” 


Premier de Oliveira Salazar of 
Portugal lodged “energetic pro- 
tests’’ against Japanese occupa- 
tion of Portuguese Timor. 


Uruguayan Pres. Alfredo Bal- 
domir spiked attempted coup of 
Herrerista opposition, dissolved 
congress and dispatched troops 
to occupy all strategic points in 
Montevideo. 


? U.S. and Dutch sea and 

air forces sank or damaged 
at least 19 Japanese warships 
and transports in Java sea battle. 


British cabinet reshuffled by 
Churchill, who dropped Capt. 
Margesson from war office and 
Col. Moore-Brabazon from air- 
craft production ministry; Sir 
James Grigg was named war 
sec’y. 


King George nominated Dr. 
William Temple, archbishop of 
to succeed Dr. 


York, Cosmo 
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Gordon Lang, as archbishop of 
Canterbury; Dr. Cyril Forster 
Garbett, bishop of Winchester, 
was nominated as archbishop of 
York. 


? Pres. Roosevelt said U.S. 

would soon take offensive in 
war against axis but warned that 
more losses were to be expected 
before tide turned. 


Refinery near Ellwood oil field 
on California coast, 12 mi. west 
of Santa Barbara, shelled by 
Japanese submarine. 


Japanese overran Bali, cap- 
turing Den Pasar airfield; Aus- 
tralia placed entire Port Darwin 
area under military rule. 


U.S. and Britain, in joint dec- 
laration signed by Lord Halifax 
and Sumner Welles, U.S. under- 
sec’y of state, agreed to create 
liberal economic international 
system after war. 


Russian troops occupied Dor- 
ogobuzh in drive to outflank 
nazis in Vyazma and Smolensk 
sectors. 


? U.S. naval task force at- 

tacked Japanese-held Wake 
island, destroying enemy in- 
stallations there; announcement 
of raid was withheld until March 
25. 


? British authorities ap- 

plied “scorched earth” 
policy in Rangoon, burning all 
installations of possible use to 
enemy. 


? Gen. MacArthur’sarmies 

advanced 5 miles in Ba- 
taan area in surprise drive against 
Japanese. 


Maj. Gen. Henry Gordon 
Bennett, commander of Aus- 
tralian imperial armies in Ma- 
laya, reached Batavia after flee- 
ing Singapore in Chinese junk. 


Lt. Gen. P. A. Kurochkin’s 
Russian armies completed en- 
circlement of 96,000 Germans in 
Staraya Russa sector. 


? Allied and Japanese war- 
ships engaged in battle for 
control of Java seas; Allies on 
March 14 announced sinking or 
damaging of 7 Japanese ships 
and admitted loss of 12 Allied 
ships, including U.S. aircraft ten- 
der ‘“‘Langley”’ and cruiser ‘‘ Hous- 
ton,’ during engagement, which 
continued until March 1. 


Marshal Pétain promised to 
keep French fleet out of nazi 
hands, in formal assurances to 
U.S. state dep’t. 


? Javainvaded by Japanese, 

who ran gauntlet of United 
Nations warships to land in mid- 
dle and western parts of island. 


Rear Adm. Husband Kimmel 
and Lt. Gen. Walter Short 
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would face courts-martial for 
“dereliction of duty’ at Pearl 
Harbor, U.S. navy and war 
dept’s announced. 


Temporary wholesale price 
ceilings placed by Leon Hen- 
derson on 25 varieties of canned 
fruits and vegetables to prevent 
price increases and hoarding. 


U.S. destroyer ‘‘Jacob Jones’’ 
was sunk by enemy. U-boat off 
Cape May, N.J.; all but 11 of 
crew went down with ship. 


MARCH 


Japanese troops poured 

into Java from three beach- 
heads and streamed toward prin- 
cipal objectives—Surabaya, Ba- 
tavia and Bandung. 


U.S. naval tanker ‘‘Pecos,’’ 
carrying survivors of aircraft 
tender ‘‘Langley,’’ was sunk by 
Japanese dive-bombers in south- 
west Pacific. 


Gen. Wavell was transfer- 

red from command of south- 
west Pacific to former post as 
commander in chief of India and 
Burma; command of United Na- 
tions forces in Java passed to 
three Netherlands chiefs: Lt. 
Gen. Hein ter Poorten of army, 
Vice Adm. C. E. L. Helfrich of 
navy and Maj. Gen. L. H. van 
Oyen of air force. 


Pres. Roosevelt streamlined 
army and put air force on equal 
footing with ground force; Lt. 
Gen. Henry H. Arnold was made 
commander of air forces, Lt. Gen. 
Leslie J. McNair commander of 
ground forces and Lt. Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell commander of 
supply services. 


Australian gov’t ordered com- 
pulsory service for all civilians 
and tightened control over armed 
services. 


Pursuit planes and war- 

ships of U.S. Pacific fleet 
shot down 16 of 18 attacking 
Japanese bombers in air battle 
west of Gilbert islands, navy 
dep’t disclosed. 


R.A.F. bombers blasted Re- 
nault factories in Billancourt, 
France, in heavy air raids over 
industrial suburbs of Paris. 


Japanese armies won mas- 

tery of air over Java and 
hurled back United Nations 
forces in all sectors; British ar- 
mies retreated beyond Sittang 
river in Burma; Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s tiny air force sank 3 
Japanese ships in Subic bay in 
Philippines. 


Marcus island raided by U.S. 
naval forces, which destroyed 
Jap radio station and numerous 
installations; announcement of 
attack was made March 25. 


Thousands of additional U.S. 
troops disembarked at an un- 
named Northern Ireland port. 


Henry Francis Grady was 
named to head new U.S. mission 
to India. 


Japanese troops occupied 

Batavia as United Nations 
defenses in Java collapsed; Neth- 
erlands Indies officials, com- 
plaining bitterly of delay in send- 
ing aid to Java, asserted that 
1,000 additional planes would 
have turned tide of battle in 
southwest Pacific in favour of 
Allies. 


WPB ordered ‘‘freezing’’ of all 
new and used typewriters in move 
to ration all sales of machines. 


George Sylvester Viereck was 
convicted of concealing vital 
information when he registered 
as axis agent with state dep’t. 


Russian armies on central 
front captured Yukhnovy in 
Rzhev sector. 


Lt. Gen. Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander made command- 
er of British in Burma. 


A German major and 5 U.S. 
citizens of German origin were 
convicted of espionage in federal 
court in New York city in first 
spy trial in U.S. since beginning 
of U.S. entry into World War II. 


Netherlands Indies radio 
station in Bandung went off 


air with final message: “Good- | 


bye till better times. Long live 
the Queen!’’; Japanese units 
crushed United Nations resist- 
ance in Bandung area. 


Halt in manufacture of ra- 
dios and phonographs for civil- 
ian use, as of April 22, ordered by 
WPB Chairman Donald Nelson. 


Free French forces captured 
axis outpost in Fezzan province 
in extreme southern area of Tri- 
politania. 


Japanese transports land- 
ed troops on Salamaua and 
Lae in New Guinea island. 


Rangoon fell to Japanese ar- 
mies pushing westward in Bur- 
ma. 


Gen. Mac Arthur’s command 
reported that Lt. Gen. Masaharu 
Homma, commander of Japa- 
nese armies in Philippines, com- 
mitted hara-kiri because of his 
failure to destroy U.S. forces in 
Bataan. 


g 10 Japanese planes 
bombed Port Moresby, 
capital of Papua, New Guinea; 
Japanese asserted that 93,000 
Netherlanders and 5,000 Austra- 
lian, British and U.S. troops had 
surrendered in Java. 


Adm. Ernest J. King suc- 
ceeded Adm. Harold R. Stark as 
U.S. chief of naval operations 
and retained his post as com- 
mander in chief of U.S. fleet. 


Gen. Tomoyuki Yamashita, 
conqueror of Malaya, was as- 
signed to head Japanese armies 
opposing Gen. MacArthur’s 
forces in Bataan, U.S. war dep’t 
disclosed. 


Huge R.A.F. bombing force 
poured tons of explosives on 
Essen, Germany. 


U.S. submarine sank Japa- 
nese destroyer and naval tank- 
er and damaged 4 other Nippo- 
nese warships in far east waters, 
navy dep’t disclosed. 


20 French hostages, selected 
from ‘‘communist”’ ranks, were 
executed by nazi occupation 
authorities in reprisal for slaying 
of German sentry. 


; Japanese occupied 
Finschhafen, New Guinea 
port northeast of Lae. 


Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
of U.S. army was made chief of 
staff of United Nations armies in 
China theatre of operations. 


British Foreign Sec’y An- 
thony Eden charged Japanese 


armies committed atrocities 
against civilian and military 
prisoners. 


Nicholas von Kallay formed 
Hungarian cabinet to succeed 
that of Dr. Ladislaus de Bar- 
dossy. 


| Reich’s giant battleship 

‘*Tirpitz’’ escaped from an 
attack by R.A.F. torpedo planes 
off Norway waters. 


Brazil recalled all merchant- 
men to home ports as Pres. 
Vargas ordered seizure of prop- 
erty belonging to axis nationals 
in retaliation for sinking of Bra- 
zilian ships. 


Prime Minister Churchill an- 
nounced that Sir Stafford Cripps, 
lord privy seal, would go te India 
with British plan for Indian 
independence. 


Premier Peter Gerbrandy of 
Netherlands government-in-exile 
declared Dutch would wage bit- 
ter guerrilla warfare against Ja- 
panese in East Indies. 


| Ezio Pinza, Metropolitan 
opera basso, was taken to 

a island as enemy alien by 
Bale 


U.S. navy bared sinking of 4 
more ships in American coastal 
waters but, in line with new 
policy to give no information of 
value to enemy, banned dis- 
closure of identities of vessels. 


| Pres. Roosevelt advocated 
cut in motor car speed limits 


MARCH— Continued 


to 40 mi. per hour to conserve 
tires. 


| Total destruction of Rus- 

sia’s ‘‘bolshevist hordes’”’ by 
summer of 1942 was predicted by 
Adolf Hitler. 


Air Marshal Sir Richard E. C. 
Peirse, new India air command- 
er, predicted Allies would put up 
strong “‘offensive”’ battle in Bur- 
ma. 


| Gen. MacArthur, after 

leaving Philippines at be- 
hest of Pres. Roosevelt, reached 
Australia and assumed command 
of United Nations armies in 
southwest Pacific; Maj. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright as- 
sumed command of U.S. and 
Filipino armies in Philippines. 


Germany closed all of Nor- 
way’s ports as reports spread 
that Hitler would try to cut 
Allied supply lines via northern 
European seas to Murmansk, 
Russian Arctic port. 


Uruguay seized interned Ger- 
man ship ‘‘Tacoma’’ in retali- 
ation for sinking of Uruguayan 
ship ‘“Montevideo”’ off coast of 
Haiti. 


Third U.S. draft lottery held 
in Washington, D.C. 


| U.S. and Australian pi- 

lots bombed 23 ships in 
raids on Japanese bases in New 
Guinea, sinking possibly 3 cruis- 
ers, 3 destroyers and 5 merchant- 
men ard damaging remaining I2 
craft. 


WPB order slashing retail 
gasoline sales on east coast and 
in northwest Pacific states went 
into effect. 


| Japanese armies opened 

land drive across New 
Guinea jungles in push toward 
Port Moresby. 


Richard G. Casey, Australian 
minister to U.S., was made min- 
ister of state in British war cabi- 
net to represent Britain in mid- 
dle east. 


U.S. announced establish- 
ment of air bases in Guate- 
mala for defense of Panama 
canal zone. 


? Gen. MacArthur told 

cheering thousands in 
Melbourne that Pres. Roose- 
velt had ordered him to take 
offensive; Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
Australian minister for external 
affairs, asked full partnership for 
Australia and New Zealand in 
war councils of United Nations. 


U.S.S.R. and Japan renewed 
fisheries agreement for one year. 


| Pres. Roosevelt ordered 
Office of Defense Transpor- 
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tation to seize Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R.R. after road’s presi- 
dent rejected appeal to arbitrate 
wage dispute. 


? Gen. Wainwright reject- 

ed Japanese ultimatum 
to surrender his armies on Ba- 
taan peninsula. 


? Japanese occupied An- 
daman islands in Bay of 
Bengal. 


British submarines in Medi- 
terranean sank 2 Italian sub- 
marines, I motorship, 6 schoon- 
ers and 2 supply ships, British 
admiralty announced. 


OPA set maximum retail 
prices on refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, stovesand ranges, wash- 
ing and ironing machines, radios, 
phonographs and _ typewriters. 


? American Volunteer 

Group pilots destroyed 40 
Japanese planes in surprise raid 
on Chiengmai, Thailand airport; 
U.S. navy dep’t said destroyers 
“Edsall” and ‘“Pillsbury’’ had 
been lost near Java. 


25 U.S. forced Standard Oil 
Co. group and I. G. Far- 
benindustrie, German chemical 
trust, to release patents, royalty- 
free, for manufacture of synthet- 
ic rubber and other vital chem- 
icals. 


26 ‘We shall win or we shall 
die,’’ Gen. MacArthur 
pledged in speech before Aus- 
tralian parliament. 


Brazilian authorities smashed 
huge axis spy ring, arresting 
more than 100 suspects in na- 
tionwide roundup. 


y Chinese armies in Burma 
recaptured Toungoo airfield. 


Sir Stafford Cripps conferred 
with Mohandas K. Gandhi on 
proposals for Indian indepen- 
dence. 


Russian naval forces landed 
Red army units behind nazi lines 
in Murmansk area in move to 
thwart German drive on that 
Arctic seaport. 


U.S. Senate rejected com- 
mittee ruling calling for ouster 
of Sen. William Langer (Rep., 
N.D.) on charges of political 
corruption. 


Joe Louis knocked out Abe 
Simon in 6th round of sched- 
uled 15-round bout for world’s 
heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship. 


? British commandos raid- 
ed nazi submarine base at 
St. Nazaire, France, and explod- 
ed old destroyer that had been 
rammed into dock gates. 


Japanese troops battled way 
into Toungoo after bitter hand- 


to-hand fighting with Chinese 
forces in Burma. 


2 Sir Stafford Cripps re- 

vealed British plan to offer 
India complete dominion status 
after war in return for Indian co- 
operation in fight against axis. 


3 Creation of Pacific war 

council announced by Pres. 
Roosevelt to plan joint war pol- 
icy; member nations included 
U.S., Australia, New Zealand, 
China, Netherlands, Canada and 
Great Britain. 


3I British armies in Prome 
area of Burma were cut off 
by Japanese force advancing up 
Irrawaddy valley. 


WPB order required all pur- 
chasers of toothpaste or shaving 
cream in tubes to turn in old 
tubes before making new pur- 
chases. 


Gen. Sir Thomas Blamey was 
named commander of Australia’s 
armies. 


APRIL 


Japanese forces in Bataan 

captured U.S.-Filipino out- 
posts after slashing bayonet bat- 
tle. 


Chinese units evacuated 
Toungoo in Burmaas British ar- 
mies withdrew 15 mi. in Prome 
area. 


British forces abandoned 
Prome in Burma after vio- 
lent battle. 


WPB froze sale of adults’ 
bicycles to preserve existing 
stocks for defense workers. 


Three soldiers were slain and 
5 others were wounded in gun 
battle between Negro and white 
troopers at Fort Dix, N.]J. 


Rear Adm. Philippe-Marie 
Auboyneau was named com- 
mander of Free French naval 
forces, succeeding Adm. Emile 
Muselier, who resigned. 


3 Big U.S. bombers under 
personal command of Maj. 
Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, chief of 
U.S. air forces in India, attacked 
Japanese warships at Port Blair 
in Andaman islands, setting 
cruiser and troopship afire and 
probably damaging 2 transports. 


OPA froze retail prices on 44 
common electrical household ar- 
ticles to prevent increasing cost. 


Carlton J. H. Hayes, history 
professor at Columbia univer- 
sity, was named U.S. ambas- 
sador to Spain, succeeding Alex- 
ander W. Weddell. 


Navy dep’t said U.S. sub- 
marines had sunk one Japa- 
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nese cruiser and probably sunk 
another in southwest Pacific. 


U.S. recognized Free French 
control over Cameroons and 
French Equatorial Africa. 


F.B.l. agents arrested Wil- 
liam Dudley Pelley, pro-fascist 
leader and chief of ‘‘Silver 
Shirts,” on charge of making 
seditious statements. 


All Netherlands forces in 
Curacao and Aruba were 
placed under command of Rear 
Adm. J. B. Oldendorf of U.S. 


navy. 


British fighter planes and 

anti-aircraft guns shot down 
27 of 75 Japanese planes that at- 
tacked Colombo and Trincoma- 
lee in their first raid on Ceylon. 


Japanese armies pierced Gen. 
Wainwright’s lines on Bataan 
peninsula. 


U.S. planes bombed Rangoon 
in night attack, setting huge fires 
in Japanese-occupied city. 


A Norwegian official in Lon- 
don confirmed reports that 1,100 
Norse clerics had resigned en 
masse to protest Quisling rule. 


6 India suffered first air raid 

when Japanese planes 
bombed Vizagapatam and Co- 
canada on Bay of Bengal; Pre- 
mier Tojo of Japan warned India 
in broadcast of ‘great calam- 
ities’”’ unless British were ousted 
from India. 


Japanese drive in Bataan 
gained momentum and seriously 
threatened U.S. forces. 7 


Louis Johnson, President 
Roosevelt’s personal emissary in 
India, conferred with Pandit Ja- 
waharlal Nehru and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, India con- 
gress leaders, on independence 
issue. 


British armies in Burma 
fell back to new line 40 mi. 
above Prome. 


Pres. William Green of A.F. 
of L. and Pres. Philip Murray of 
C.1.0. pledged labour’s undi- 
vided support of war effort at 
joint union meeting in Pitts- 
burgh. 


Russians succeeded in re- 
opening a rail line to belea- 
guered Leningrad, soviet dis- 
patches said. 


Gen. George C. Marshall, 

U.S. army chief of staff, and 
Harry Hopkins arrived in Lon- 
don to discuss United Nations 
war problems with British offi- 
cials. 


Gen. Yamashita hurled waves 
of Japanese troops against Amer- 
ican lines on Bataan, compelling 
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new withdrawal of U.S. and Fili- 
pino forces. 


Japanese forces occupied Lo- 
rengai, capital of Manus island 
in Admiralty group. 


Egyptian gov’t arrested Aly 
Maher Pasha, former premier, 
“for reasons relating to safety 
and security of state.” 


Japanese armies overran 

Bataan, encircling exhausted 
American and Filipino army 
numbering 36,853 men; 25,000 
civilians were also believed 
captured; U.S. forces continued 
to hold Corregidor fortress and 
other island forts in Manila 
bay; Gen. Wainwright evacu- 
ated 3,500 U.S. sailors and ma- 
rines to Corregidor fortress. 


Japanese planes bombed and 
sank two British cruisers, ‘‘Corn- 
wall” and ‘‘ Dorsetshire,” in In- 
dian ocean, British admiralty 
announced. 


British admiralty said a 10,000- 
ton Italian cruiser was sunk by 
British submarine in Mediter- 
ranean. 


WPB again ordered reduction 
of gasoline deliveries to 17 
eastern states and Oregon and 
Washington; WPB announced 
manufacture of golf clubs would 
be halted May 31 to save 
3,000,000 |b. of metal for de- 
fense purposes. 


10 12,000 Japanese troops 
landed on island of Cebu 
in Philippines. 


Japanese dive bombers sank 
10,850-ton British aircraft car- 
rier ‘‘Hermes” in Bay of Ben- 
gal; U.S. submarine sank large 
Japanese warship, ‘‘either an 
auxiliary cruiser or a tender,” in 
southwest Pacific, U.S. navy 
announced. 


Ali-India Congress party and 
Moslem league rejected British 
proposals for Indian indepen- 
dence; Sir Stafford Cripps, Bri- 
tish negotiator, charged attitude 
of India’s leaders was ‘‘critical 
and unconstructive.”’ 


| Bulgarian Premier Bog- 

dan Philoff reshuffled his 
cabinet after majority of min- 
isters refused to approve his pro- 
nazi policy. 


Wd United Nations airmen 
bombed many Japanese 
bases in southwest Pacific area 
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and scored direct hit on Japa- 
nese aircraft carrier; Japanese 
fliers bombed Corregidor for- 
tress 12 times in 24 hours. 


Pandit Nehru said India would 
not participate in Britain’s war 
effort, but would attempt to or- 
ganize own war effort on free and 
independent basis. 


| U.S. guns on Corregidor 

island shelled Japanese 
ships in Manila bay and motor 
columns on Bataan peninsula. 


Pravda, official Communist 
party organ in U.S.S.R., warned 
Japan to adhere rigidly to neu- 
trality pact and. stop  sabre- 
rattling. 


U.S. rejected Vichy’s protest 
over Washington’s recognition of 
Free French rule in French 
Equatorial Africa and Cam- 
eroun. 


Prime Minister Churchill re- 
vealed that Lord Louis Mount- 
batten had been appointed chief 
of commando raiders of British 
army, navy and air forces. 


Premier Vidkun Quisling took 
over personal control of Nor- 
way’s churches after 1,100 re- 
bellious clergymen ignored his 
ultimatum to return to their 
pulpits, Berne dispatches said. 


| Pierre Laval returned to 

power in Vichy gov’t amid 
worsening relations between 
U.S. and Vichy; Pétain gov’t 
branded as ‘‘insulting”’ terms of 
U.S. note on recognition of Free 
French rule in French Equatorial 
Africa. 


R.A.F. bombers raided coast 
of France for 9% consecutive 
hours. 


British 1942-43 budget called 
for £4,500,000,000 in revenues 
and £5,286,000,000 in expendi- 
tures. 


U.S. and Filipino armies in 
Cebu put up stiff resistance to 
invading Japanese troops; Nip- 
ponese armies occupied Mig- 
yaungye in drive to capture rich 
Yenangyaung oil fields in Burma. 


U.S. post office banned So- 
cial Justice, weekly founded by 
Father Coughlin, from mails 
after Atty. Gen. Biddle charged 
magazine violated Espionage act 
of I9I7. 


Iran severed diplomatic rela- 
tions with Japan. 


| 13 U.S. bombers under 

command of Brig. Gen. 
Ralph Royce, swept across Phil- 
ippines, sank or damaged 8 Jap- 
anese ships and returned with 
évacuées to Australian base with 
loss of 1 plane. 


House naval affairs commit- 
tee said ‘“‘gross carelessness” on 
part of officials was responsible 
for ‘‘Normandie”’ (U.S.S. ‘“La- 
fayette’’) fire. 


' Japanese troops landed on 
island of Panay in Philip- 
pines. 


All inhabitants of Malta, ci- 
vilian and military, were dec- 
orated en masse with the George 
cross for heroism and bravery 
during daily axis air raids. 


Field Marshal von Rundstedt, 
German general, was put in 
charge of defenses along entire 
Atlantic coast. 


| U.S. expressed disapprov- 

al of Laval regime in Vichy 
by recalling Ambassador Wil- 
liam D. Leahy to Washington 
“for consultations.” 


Armada of 600 British planes 
bombed nazi targets in northern 
Franceand Netherlandsand raid- 
ed big factory in Augsburg. 


British forces destroyed rich 
Yenangyaung oil fields before 
evacuating city of Magwe. 


U.S. war dep’t disclosed that 
35,000 U.S. and Filipino troops 
and 25,000 civilians were cap- 
tured by Japanese in Bataan. 


: Japanese mainland was 

bombed for first time 
when planes, identified in a To- 
kyo broadcast as U.S. bombers, 
attacked Tokyo, Yokohama, Ko- 
be and Nagoya; U.S. withheld 
announcement of raid, led by 
Maj. James H. Doolittle (pro- 
moted to brigadier general April 
23) until May ro. 


Pierre Laval formed new 
Vichy cabinet, assumed title 
of chief of government and took 
over foreign affairs, information 
and interior posts. 


War Manpower commission 
established by Pres. Roosevelt 
to assure mobilization and effec- 
tive use of nation’s manpower; 
Paul V. McNutt was named 
chairman. 


Japanese captured city of 
Cebu on Cebu island, Philip- 
pines, U.S. war dep’t announced. 


“Surcouf,’’ world’s largest 
submarine, under De Gaullist 
colours, was listed as lost by Free 
French headquarters in London. 


| Sec’y of Treasury Mor- 

genthau asked American 
people to invest voluntarily 10% 
of income in war bonds. 


In appeal to French to rally 
behind new Laval gov’t, Mar- 
shal Pétain declared that his 
authority as chief of state re- 
mained intact. 


Announcements by U.S. 
headquarters in Australia 
and by Premier John Curtin con- 
firmed the status of Gen. Mac- 
Arthur as commander in chief of 
southwest Pacific command. 


? Pres. Roosevelt ordered 

navy to seize and operate 
four plants of Brewster Aero- 
nautical corporation in New York 
city on grounds that plants were 
poorly managed. 


Pierre Laval, chief of gov’t in 
Vichy, told Frenchmen their only 
hope of salvation lay in recon- 
ciliation with Germany. 


| Immediate seizure of all 

patents owned orcontrolled 
by enemies was ordered by Pres. 
Roosevelt. 


Nazi authorities executed 20 
hostages in St. Nazaire in re- 
prisal for alleged aid townsmen 
gave British commandos in raid. 


? British commandos raid- 

ed Boulogne, withdrawing 
after 2-hour foray; German au- 
thorities executed 15 hostages 
in Paris in retaliation for sabo- 
tage and attacks on nazi soldiers. 


OPA announced gasoline ra- 
tioning in 17 eastern states and 
District of Columbia to start 
May 15, and also said weekly 
sugar rations of about % pound 
per person would start May 5. 


Vice Adm. Robert L. Ghorm- 
ley of U.S. navy was ordered to 
Auckland to set up joint U.S.- 
New Zealand naval command. 


? Union of South Africa 
broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Vichy. 


The pictures on this page are, 
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WPB placed strict controls 
over installations and extensions 
of new telephones for civilian 
use. 


? R.A.F. bombers delivered 

one of war’s heaviest aerial 
attacks to date on Rostock, Ger- 
many, smashing Heinkel plane 
plants and Neptune submarine 
shipyards. 


Soviet authorities at Khaba- 
rovsk, Siberia, interned 5-man 
crew of U.S. bomber forced down 
after American raid on Japan. 


Chinese armies in Burma re- 
captured rail terminus of Taung- 
gyi; British and Chinese posi- 
tions in Burma were perilled by 
80-mi. Japanese advance toward 
both Mandalay and Lashio. 


Registration of all U.S. men 
between ages of 45 and 64 in- 
clusive was started. 


2 U.S. troops, with Free 

French consent, had land- 
ed on New Caledonia in move to 
aid in defense of strategic Paci- 
fic island, war dep’t announced. 


Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, 
commander of eighth French 
army in May 1940, escaped from 
nazi prison camp; nazis put up 
100,000-mark reward for his cap- 
ture. 


2 Hitler renewed his pledge 

to German people to des- 
troy ‘‘bolshevist colossus’ but 
did not say when. 


British air force extended night 
raids to Skoda arms works in 
Pilsen. 


Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum or- 
dered immediate dimming of 
shore lights and control over 
enemy aliens in eastern military 
area. 


4 Pres. Roosevelt presented 
to congress sweeping pro- 
gram designed to check infla- 
tion, including proposals for 
$25,000 individual income limit, 
stabilized wages, price ceilings, 
rationing of scarce commodities, 
reduction of farm prices to even 
parity and credit curtailment. 


The pictures on this page are, 
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R.A.F. bombers attacked Ros- 
tock for fourth night in row. 


Canadian gov’t’s request to 
use conscription if necessary was 
approved in national plebiscite. 


U.S. destroyer ‘‘Sturtevant’”’ 
was sunk off Florida coast by 
underwater explosion, navy dep’t 
said. 


WPB ordered 25% cut in coffee 
deliveries to wholesalers and 
roasters in order to conserve 
stocks. 


Gandhi expressed alarm over 
arrival of U.S. troops in India 
and urged India to train its own 
soldiers rather than rely on for- 
eign troops. 


Maj. Gen. Charles H. Bone- 
steel of U.S. army took com- 
mand of all Allied forces in Ice- 
land, U.S. war dep’t announced. 


? OPA froze prices of all 
major items affecting liv- 
ing costs in drastic move to 
check inflation; stabilized rent 
limits were ordered in 301 areas 
designated as defense rental re- 
gions; Pres. Roosevelt called on 
American people to win war with 
sacrifices on home front. 


? Arrival of more U.S. 
troops in Australia an- 
nounced by Prime Minister John 
Curtin. 


Lashio, Burmese terminus of 
Burma road, fell to Japanese 
troops. 


Times square in New York 
city was virtually blacked out as 
army ordered dimming of ad- 
vertising signs and blackout of 
top stories of skyscrapers to 
eliminate night sky glow. 


R.A.F. bombers raided Ger- 
man naval bases at Kiel and 
Trondhjem; German fliers re- 
taliated by bombing cathedral 
town of York. 


3 Joseph Stalin asserted so- 

viet union had no territorial 
ambitions in foreign countries, 
declaring sole Russian aim was 
to liberate its lands from ‘‘Ger- 
man fascist blackguards.”” 


Germans slew 18 Norwegian 
hostages in reprisal for assassi- 
nation of two gestapo agents. 


War Production board penal- 
ized General Motors corporation 


for violation of priority regula- 
tions by drastically cutting cor- 
poration’s auto parts manufac- 
ture for 3-month period. 


Hitler and Mussolini conferred 
for seventh time near Salzburg 
and reached “‘unity of views and 
decisions’’; conference took place 
Apr. 29 and 30. 


MAY 


| R.A.F. resumed large scale 

raids over Germany and Ger- 
man-controlled areas, bombing 
railways and ports on nazi-held 
coast of continent. 


Mandalay fell to Japanese army 
in Burma. 


Moscow broadcast asserted 
58,000 Germans had been killed 
or wounded on Leningrad front 
in month of April. 


Working committee of All- 

India Congress party 
adopted resolution urging In- 
dians to meet invasion only 
through ‘“‘nonviolent norco- 
operation.” 


Japanese bombers and big 
guns subjected Corregidor tort- 
ress to terrific attack. 


Extension of lend-lease aid to 
Iran and Iraq was announced by 
Pres. Roosevelt. 


U.S. navy, marine corps and 
coast guard casualties num- 
bered 2,991 dead, 2,495 missing 
and 907 wounded from Dec. 7, 
1941 to April 15, 1942. 


Japanese armies in New 

Guinea launched new drive 
up dense Markham valley jun- 
gles. 


Germans sent fresh troops 
into Serbia to quell guerrilla 
warfare. 


55 French hostages were ex- 
ecuted at Lille as new outbreak 
of anti-nazi terrorism spread 
throughout occupied France. 


German radio said 72 

Netherlanders had been ex- 
ecuted for espionage, sabotage 
and for “violations of officers’ 
code.”’ 


Between 7,000 and 8,000 per- 
sons had been killed in R.A.F. 
bombings of Rostock, Germany 
and more than 30,000 were left 
homeless, according to Stock- 
holm dispatches. 
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WPEB forbade use of steel and 
iron in 400 common civilian 
products. 


Among Pulitzer prize winners 
announced for 1941 were: 
Ellen Glasgow for her novel In 
This Our Life, Margaret Leech 
for history Reveille in Washing- 
ton, Forrest Wilson for biography 
Crusader in Crinoline and Larry 
Allen for foreign news reporting; 
no drama award was made. 


British landed om Mada- 

gascar to seize French naval 
base of Diégo Suarez; U.S. state 
dep’t advised Gaston Henry- 
Haye, Vichy’s ambassador to 
Washington, that U.S. approved 
British action; Pierre Laval, 
Vichy chief of gov’t, denounced 
British move as ‘“‘act of aggres- 
sion.” 


Japanese forces landed on 
Corregidor in powerful drive to 
crush defenders of Manila bay 
fortress. 


Japanese armies in Burma 
entered Yunnan province, China, 
in fast northward push. 


R.A.F. bombed Stuttgart for 
third successive night. 


Federal reserve board placed 
new curbs on instalment pur- 
chases and limited charge ac- 
counts to 40 days. 


Corregidor’s starving gar- 

rison of 7,000 Filipino and 
U.S. troops and 3,000 civilians 
surrendered; Gen. Wainwright 
notified war dep’t he was ar- 
ranging capitulation terms. 


Bomb-battered U.S. cruiser 
‘‘Marblehead,’’ crippled by 
Japanese planes in Java sea ac- 
tion, had safely reached east 
coast port, Navy announced. 


German firing squads shot 30 
French hostages in Caen, and 10 
at Romorantin. 


Diégo Suarez, Madagascar, 
surrendered to British forces. 


British cruiser ‘‘Edinburgh”’ 
and 4 merchant ships were sunk 
on convoy lane to U.S.S.R. in 
naval battle with German war- 
ships April 30-May 2, the Ad- 
miralty announced. 


Chinese guerrilla forces pene- 
trated city of Canton and killed 
500 Japanese troops in series of 
raids, Chungking said. 


U.S. warships smashed Jap- 
anese fleet in big naval battle 
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in Coral sea that started May 4; 
official accounts released June 12 
said 15 Japanese warships, in- 
cluding one aircraft carrier and 
4 cruisers, were sunk; U.S. losses 
were aircraft carrier ‘‘Lexing- 
ton,” destroyer ‘“‘Sims’’ and a 
tanker. 


London admitted Japanese 
forces had occupied Burma port 
of Akyab on Bay of Bengal; Jap- 
anese armies in Yunnan province 
made new gains, occupying Lung- 
ling, 50 mi. inside Chinese border. 


Cardinal von Faulhaber of 
Munich accused reich of ‘war 
against Christianity”’ in r1-point 
document forwarded to Vatican, 
Berne dispatches said. 


i Prirne Minister Churchill 

warned Germans that 
Britons would retaliate with gas 
warfare on reich if German sol- 
diers used poison gas on Russian 
front. 


i German forces launched 

long-heralded offensive in 
U.S.S.R. with strong drive 
against soviet forces in Kerch 
peninsula. 


German bombers in eastern 
Mediterranean sank 3 British 
destroyers, ‘‘Lively,” ‘‘Jackal”’ 
and ‘Kipling,’ Admiralty an- 
nounced. 


British fighter planes and 
anti-aircraft guns destroyed or 
damaged ror axis planes in 72 
hours of furious air battles over 
Malta. 


U.S. submarines in far east 
sank Japanese destroyer and 2 
cargo ships, navy dep’t revealed. 


Nazi submarine penetrated 
mouth of St. Lawrence river and 
sank 2 freighters. 


i German armies pierced 

Russian lines in Kerch 
peninsula in drive toward south- 
western shores of Sea of Azov. 


German U-boat sank large 
U.S. cargo ship near mouth of 
Mississippi river and killed 27 
of crew. 


U.S. set aside $150,000,000 
fund for purchase of new and 
used tires owned by U.S. motor- 
ists in new move to meet rubber 
shortage. 


i Russian armies in Donets 

basin launched offensive 
against Kharkov in move to re- 
lieve German pressure on Kerch 
peninsula; soviet high command 
admitted Red army troops had 
fallen back to new positions in 
Kerch fighting. 


Pope Pius appealed to world 
statesmen not to pass up op- 
portunities for ‘‘an honest peace 
of justice and moderation.”’ 
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| Marshal Timoshenko’s 

forces broke through strong- 
ly fortified German positions in 
Kharkov area; Moscow admitted 
further withdrawals in Kerch 
sector. 


Adm. Georges Robert, French 
high commissioner for Marti- 
nique, agreed to co-operate with 
U.S. officials and disarm French 
warships there. 


U.S. war dep’t announced 
plan to curb drastically all air 
travel and air mail facilities in 
move to control operations of 
commercial aviation lines. 


Gas rationing along eastern 
seaboard went into effect; pur- 
chases were reduced to about 3 
gallons per week for ordinary 
motorist. 


Pres. Manuel Quezon estab- 
lished Washington headquarters 
for provisional Philippine com- 
monwealth government-in-exile. 


| Remnants of British 

armies that survived gruel- 
ling Burma campaign eluded Jap- 
anese trap in Burma and reached 
Indian frontier. 


i German armies captured 
town and harbour of Kerch. 


U.S. foreign correspondents 
interned in Germany and Italy 
since Dec. 11, 1941, told in dis- 
patches from Lisbon of wide- 
spread discontent in axis coun- 
tries. 


Pres. Roosevelt ordered re- 
lease of Earl Browder, U.S. 
communist leader imprisoned for 
passport fraud, from Atlanta 


penitentiary to promote “‘na- 
tional unity.” 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby was 
sworn in as director of the Wom- 
en’s Army Auxiliary corps, first 
women’s army corps ever estab- 


lished in U.S. 


| Sir Stafford Cripps hinted 

in speech at Bristol that 
United Nations would soon open 
second front in Europe. 


| New thousands of U.S. 


treops reached Northern 
Ireland and began “invasion” 
training. 


Nazi troops, led by tanks and 
parachutists, launched heavy 
counter-attacks in Kharkov 
sector. 


Rear Adm. Sir Henry Har- 
wood succeeded Adm. Sir An- 
drew Browne Cunningham as 
commander of the British Medi- 
terranean fleet; Sir Andrew was 
named to head British naval del- 
egation in Washington. 


Heinrich Himmler, nazi ge- 
stapo chief, was dispatched to the 
Netherlands to quell anti-Ger- 


man revolt, according to London 
dispatches. 


| German forces launched 

offensive in Izyum-Barven- 
kova sector below Kharkov in 
effort to divert Russian attack 
on latter city. 


Brig. Gen. James H. Doolittle 
was awarded congressional medal 
of honor by Pres. Roosevelt for 
leading U.S. bomber squadron in 
attack on Tokyo April 18. 


? Ex-President Herbert 

Hoover urged that Pres. 
Roosevelt be given dictatorial 
economic powers to win war. 


U.S. navy dep’t announced it 
would start to recruit Negroes in 
the navy and marine corps on 
June 1, for the first time in his- 
tory. 


? Russian armies halted 
Hitler’s drive in Izyum- 
Barvenkova sector south of 
Kharkov and made new gains 
north of Ukraine industrial city. 


Chungking sources reported 
that Japanese had landed 25,000 
troops at Foochow for big drive 
in Fukien province. 


? United Nations warships 

sank Japanese cruiser and 
two supply ships in southwest 
Pacific, United Nations head- 
quarters in Australia announced. 


Gen. Henri Giraud rejected 
nazi offer to free 70,000 French 
prisoners if he would return to 
Reich prison from which he 
escaped. 


27 U.S. merchant ships total- 
ling 270,000 tons were launched 
amid nationwide celebration of 
National Maritime day. 


? A Moscow communique 

announced Russian troops 
had evacuated Kerch peninsula 
after savage fighting. 


25 Pres. Roosevelt slashed 
$185,000,000 from WPA 
budget for the 1943 fiscal year. 


Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell said 
United Nations took ‘‘hell of a 
beating” in Burma, and declared 
Allies must retake Burma from 
Japanese. 


? Britain and U.S.S.R. 
signed 20-year mutual 
assistance treaty banning a 
separate peace with Germany; 
-both countries pledged co-opera- 
tion to preserve peace in future 
and agreed not to seek territorial 
aggrandizement. 


Nazi armies under Lt. Gen. 
Viktor von Schwedler regained 
offensive in Izyum-Barvenkova 
sector in sharp battles south of 
Kharkov. 


Gen. Erwin Rommel hurled 
his Afrika Korps against Brit- 


ish forces in Libya in new offen- 
sive against Allied desert armies. 


? Reinhard Heydrich, nazi 

protector for Bohemia and 
Moravia, was critically wounded 
by bomb hurled at his car on 
road from Prague to Berlin; he 
died June 4. 


' War Manpower commission, 


in move to stop labour pirating 
by employers, decided to prevent 
workers in war plants from 
changing from one factory to 
another. 


? Rommel’s Libyan armies 

stabbed sharply toward To- 
bruk in widening drive to flank 
British. 


Chinese forces abandoned 
Kinhwa, provisional capital of 
Chekiang province. 


Deportation of Harry Bridges 
ordered by Attorney General 
Biddle. 


? Gen. George C. Marshall, 
U.S. army chief of staff, de- 
clared in speech to West Point 
graduating class that U.S. sol- 
diers would land in France. 


3 More than 1,000 British 

bombers dumped 3,000 
tons of high explosives over 
Rhineland city of Cologne in one 
of war’s heaviest single raids; 
nazi high command admitted 
damage was great. 


Gen. Neil Methuen Ritchie’s 
tank forces counter-attacked 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps as fierce 
see-saw battle raged in Acroma 
and Knightsbridge salients of 
Libyan battlefield. 


3 German planes raided 
Canterbury, England, in 
reprisal raid for British aerial 
attack on Cologne. 


JUNE 


Monster air fleet of 1,036 

British planes bombed 
Rhineland cities, dropping 3,000 
tons of bombs on Essen. 


Gen. Rommel’s nazi panzers 
beat strategic retreat through 
two gaps in British minefields 
between E! Gazala and Bir 
Hacheim. 


Mexico formally declared war 
on Germany, Italy and Japan. 


Prime Minister Churchill 

told House of Commons that 
Rommel’s plan for offensive in 
Libya had ‘gone completely 
awry’; optimistic British dis- 
patches from Cairo said British 
counterattacks had _ shattered 


Rommel’s main offensive in 
Libya. 
Pres. Roosevelt asked con- 


gress to recognize existence of 
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state of war with Rumania, Bul- 
garia and Hungary. 


Dutch Harbor, Alaska, 
was raided twice by Japa- 
nese planes. 


House of Representatives 
unanimously passed 3 resolu- 
tions declaring war on Rumania, 
Hungary and Bulgaria. 


Four Japanese ships were 

sunk by United Nations sub- 
marine cruising in Japanese sea 
lanes, MacArthur’s headquar- 
ters announced. 


British commandos raided 
French coast between Le Tou- 
quet and Boulogne. 


U.S. senate unanimously 
voted to declare war on Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 


Adolf Hitler arrived in Fin- 
land to present Baron Carl Gus- 
tay Mannerheim his personal 
congratulations on latter’s 75th 
birthday. 


Pres. Roosevelt warned 

Japan that U.S. would re- 
taliate in kind if Nipponese per- 
sisted in employing poison gas 
against China or any other 
United Nations ally. 


U.S. warships and planes 

sank 4 Japanese aircraft car- 
riers, 3 cruisers and 3 destroyers 
in Battle of Midway, June 4 to 
6; 275 Japanese planes were de- 
stroyed and about 4,800 Jap- 
anese were killed or drowned; 
American losses were 307 casual- 
ties, destroyer ‘‘Hammann”’ and 
aircraft carrier ‘‘Yorktown,”’ 
sinking of which was not an- 
nounced until later. 


Sec’y of State Hull called 
Hitler’s visit to Baron Manner- 
heim a desperate attempt to win 
closer Finnish co-operation. 


Japanese submarines 

shelled waterfront of Syd- 
ney but caused only light dam- 
age; Japanese forces seized big 
airfield at Chuhsien. 


Base pay of $50 monthly 

for ordinary soldiers and sea- 
men in army, navy, marine 
corps and coast guard was ap- 
proved in U.S. senate; Pres. 
Roosevelt asked congress for 
appropriation of $39,417,827,337 
for war dep’t for 1943. 


Pres. Roosevelt and Prime 

Minister Churchill an- 
nounced creation of combined 
production and resources board 
and combined food board to co- 
ordinate United Nations war 
production and food stocks. 


Pres. Roosevelt called on mo- 
torists in unrationed areas to 
cut nonessential driving in half 
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and to drive slowly in order to 
conserve rubber. 


Admiralty announced that 
British submarine had sunk 
an Italian destroyer, 3 supply 
ships and merchant vessel in 
Mediterranean. “ 
| Strong U.S. navy task 

force joined British home 
fleet in enforcing naval blockade 
around Germany. 


Russian communiqué an- 
nounced nazis had launched 
new offensive in Kharkov sector. 


Gestapocompletely wiped out 
Czech village of Lidice, kill- 
ing all men, sending all women 
to concentration camps and 
placing all children in ‘‘educa- 
tional institutions’; this action 
was taken, Berlin said, because 
local population gave asylum to 
assassins of Reinhard Heydrich. 


| Pres. Roosevelt and So- 

viet Foreign Commissar 
Molotov signed lend-lease agree- 
ment providing reciprocal de- 
fense aid and reached full under- 
standing on “urgent tasks of 
creating second front in Europe 
in 1942,’’ Washington revealed. 


Japanese naval expert in radio 
broadcast admitted two Nip- 
ponese aircraft carriers were lost 
in Midway sea battle. 


German forces advanced in 
Kharkov area after series of 
fierce battles with defending 
Russian troops. 


Free French garrison with- 
drew from Bir Hacheim, key 
position in Libya, after 16-day 
siege. 


| Japanese landingson 

Attu and Kiska islands in 
western tip of Aleutian chain 
announced by U.S. navy dep’t. 


Pres. Roosevelt appealed to 
Americans to turn in all scrap 
rubber to local gasoline stations 
during scrap campaign between 
June 15 and 30. 


| Turkish authorities neu- 
| tralized six of fleet of big 
U.S. bombers that raided Ru- 
mania’s oil fields and were forced 
down on Turkish soil on return 
trip to secret bases. 


Office of War Information 
established by President Roose- 
velt to exercise complete con- 
trol over dissemination of official 
news and propaganda within 
U.S. and in other countries, 
except Latin America; Elmer 
Davis was named head of OWI. 


| Mexico and Philippine 

commonwealth formally 
joined United Nations in cere- 
monies at White House as Pres. 
Roosevelt appealed to nationals 
in axis countries to revolt against 
tyranny. 


| U.S. fliers damaged 3 

cruisers, a destroyer and 2 
smaller ships in heavy bombing 
attacks on Japanese forces in 
Aleutian islands. 


A Rome communiqué as- 
serted 2 British cruisers, a 
destroyer: and 4 merchantmen 
had been sunk in huge sea and 
air battle in Mediterranean. 


16 Russians fought off nazi 

counterattacks and 
launched offensive on Kharkov 
front. 


R.A.F. and U.S. planes sank 
Italian cruiser and 2 destroyers 
attempting to attack United Na- 
tions convoys in Mediterranean, 
Admiralty revealed. 


Cruisers, destroyers and 
aircraft carriers were given 
preference over battleships when 
house naval affairs committee 
approved $8,550,000,000 appro- 
priation for U.S. fleet. 


| Prime Minister Churchill 

arrived in Washington for 
new conferences with Pres. 
Roosevelt on conduct of war and 
second front issue. 


Gestapo agents captured and 
killedassassinsof Reinhard Heyd- 
rich in Prague church, German 
communiqué said. 


Chungking announced U.S. 
bomber bases would be set up 
on Chinese soil under command 


of Col. Caleb V. Haynes. 


‘ Russian forces repulsed 

new attacks on Sevasto- 
pol as battle for Crimean fortress 
neared crisis. 


? Gen. Rommel’s panzer 
units captured Bardia, 
Libyan fortress. 


Axis submarine shelled Este- 
van Point on Vancouver island 
but caused little damage. 


2| In swift surprise ma- 

noeuvre, Gen. Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps seized Tobruk, cap- 
tured 25,000 prisonersand chased 
tired British armies back toward 
Egyptian frontier. 


Axis submarine shelled area 
about Fort Stevens on northern 
Oregon coast, but all projectiles 
missed target. 


Archbishop of Canterbury 
warned U.S. and Britain against 
exploiting their economic power 
in postwar period, should they 
win the war. 


? Second-front issue was 

high-lighted as Pres. Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Church- 
ill! announced jointly that their 
objective was “earliest maxi- 
mum concentration of Allied war 
power upon enemy’; Maxim 
Litvinov, soviet envoy to U.S., 
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asked for immediate opening of 
second front. 


Germans had suffered 10,000- 
000 casualties in killed, wound- 
ed and prisoners in first year of 
Russian war against Russ losses 
of 4,500,000, according to soviet 
information bureau. 


Pierre Laval urged French 
labourers to work in German 
factories to help the reich ‘‘crush 
bolshevism”’ and thus obtain re- 
lease of French war prisoners. 


Cache of $10,000,000 in securi- 
ties and cash secreted by Henry 
M. Blackmer, teapot dome wit- 
ness who fled to Paris in 1924, 
was found by treasury’s Foreign 
Funds control. 


? Heavy German assaults 
compelled Russian retreat 
on Kharkov front. 


Maj. Clement Attlee, British 
deputy prime minister, told com- 
mons that British fleet had lost 1 
cruiser, 4 destroyers and 2 escort 
vessels while Italians lost 1 cruis- 
er, 2 destroyers and 1 submarine, 
in Mediterranean convoy battle. 


? More than 1,000 R.A.F. 

bombers hammered Ger- 
man port of Bremen in 75-min- 
ute raid. 


Rommel’s panzer divisions 
thrust 60 mi. into Egypt to en- 
gage British forces between Sidi 
Barraniand Mersa Matruh; Gen. 
Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck suc- 
ceeded Lt. Gen. Neil Methuen 
Ritchie as commander of British 
8th army in Egypt. 


Russian armies abandoned 
Kupiansk as Germans devel- 
oped major offensive southeast 
of Kharkov. 


U.S. established headquar- 
ters in England for European 
theatre of operations under com- 
mand of Maj. Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 


Gen. George E. Stratemeyer 
was made chief of staff of U.S. 
army air force. 


? U.S. evacuated 550 na- 

tives from the Pribilof is- 
lands in the Bering sea and from 
Atka island in the Aleutian 
chain. 


U.S. war plants produced about 
4,000 planes, more than 1,500 
tanks, nearly 2,000 field and anti- 
tank guns and more than 100,000 
machine guns and submachine 
guns in month of May, Pres. 
Roosevelt revealed. 


? F.B.1. announced arrest 

of saboteurs who had been 
landed from submarines on Long 
island with explosives and $150,- 
000 in cash. 


Pres. Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill asserted in 
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joint statement that Allied mili- 
tary forces would initiate opera- 
tions “to divert German 
strength from attack on Russia.” 


U.S. army bombers based in 
Hawaii again bombed Japanese 
installations on Wake island. 


28 Germans opened new of- 
fensive from Kursk, 280 
mi. south of Moscow, in at- 
tempted drive on Voronezh. 


2 British troops evacuated 

Mersa Matruh on Egyp- 
tian coast in headlong retreat be- 
fore Rommel’s drive; nazi high 
command said 6,000 British were 
taken prisoner at Matruh. 


3 Akout 3,000,000 youths 
between ages of 18 and 20 

registered in U.S. for military 

service in fifth U.S. draft. 


JULY 


Sevastopol fell to 
after 25 days of siege. 


nazis 


British desert armies retreat- 
ed to El Alamein, 70 mi. from 
Alexandria. 


F.B.1. agents in Altoona, Pa., 
seized 250 enemy aliens linked to 
plot to blow up horseshoe curve 
of Pennsylvania railroad. 


Tokyo dispatches said Jap- 
anese armies had occupied all of 
Hangchow-Nanchang railway. 


British counterattacks 

halted nazis in El Alamein 
sector; Prime Minister Churchill 
revealed Britain had lost 50,000 
men and vast stores of supplies 
in Libya-Egypt battlefields, but 
house of commons approved his 
war policy by 475-to-25 vote of 
confidence. 


Special military commission 
of 7 generals appointed by Pres. 
Roosevelt to try 8 nazi sabo- 
teurs; U.S. Caribbean defense 
command announced arrest of 20 
persons suspected of subversive 
activities in Panama canal zone. 


German casualties for first 
year of Russian war totalled 
337,342 men dead and missing, 
nazi high command asserted; no 
mention was made of wounded. 


Russians admitted loss of 

Sevastopol but declared its 
capture cost nazis 300,000 sol- 
diers in dead and wounded. 
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Balkan guerrilla armies slew 
4,000 Italian soldiers in battles 
on Albanian-Yugoslav frontier, 
according to private dispatches 
received in London. 


U-boat sneaked into harbour 
of Port Limon, Costa Rica, and 
sank U.S. freighter. 


U.S. army relaxed draftstand- 
ards to enable induction of se- 
lectees with physical deformities 
for limited military service. 


U.S. army and navy bomb- 

ers hammered Japanese in- 
vasion forces in outer Aleutian 
islands; U.S. submarines sank 3 
Japanese destroyers and set fire 
to fourth in 4th of July raids on 
enemy craft in Aleutian bases. 
U.S. army air forces stationed in 
Britain bombed nazi military ob- 
jectives in Netherlands in first 
U.S. air attacks on axis in Europe. 


Gen. Auchinleck’s British 
armies captured 600 prisoners 
in heavy counterattacks against 
Gen. Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
near El Alamein, Egypt. 


Gen.Gonza!o Queipode Llano, 
rebel ‘‘radio”’ general of Spanish 
Civil War, was confined to his 
residence by Generalissimo Fran- 
cisco Franco; no reasons were 
given. 


German armies made new 

gains in Kursk-Belgorod sec- 
tor as Adolf Hitler’s long-prom- 
ised summer offensive surged in- 
to full swing. 


German armies claimed 

capture of Voronezh on 
Don river as nazi offensive swept 
toward Caucasus oil area. 


Maj. Gen. Carl A. Spaatz was 
named commander of U.S. air 
force in Europe; Maj. Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
named for promotion to rank of 
lieutenant general. 


British planes dumped 

huge ‘‘block-busters’’ — 
2-ton bombs—on shipyards in 
Wilhelmshaven, German naval 
base. 


British forces seized May- 


otte, French island near 
Madagascar. 
Foreign Minister Shukru 


Saracoglu was appointed prime 
minister of Turkey, succeeding 
late Dr. Refik Saydam. 


| Russian armies evacu- 

ated Rossosh as Hitler’s 
tank forces rolled closer to the 
Don river. 


British 8th Army advanced 5 
miles along Egyptian coast rail- 
way and captured 1,500 axis 
prisoners. 


[| Chetnik army of 250,000 

men opened widespread 
guerrilla offensive against axis 
forces in Serbian mountains and 
at Italian-Croat frontier. 


Brig. Gen. Ira C. Eaker was 
named chief of U.S. bomber 
forces in European theatre. 


| Giant R.A.F. bombers 

staged daring daylight raids 
against Danzig and Flensburg, 
blasting submarine slipways and 
shipyards. 


All-India Congress party’s 
working committee adopted 
Gandhi’s plans for mass cam- 
paign to compel Britain to give 
India full independence. 


| F.B.I. agents arrested 8 
men and 6 women suspected 

of having helped 8 arrested nazi 

suspects on trial for sabotage. 


Free French movement was 
renamed “‘Fighting French.” 


| Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark 
was named commander of 
U.S. ground forces in England 
and Maj. Gen. John C. H. Lee 
was named commander of army’s 
supply services in England. 


| Russians lost Boguchar 

in Donriver bend but hurled 
back German assault at 
Voronezh. 


War Labor board, in 8-to-4 
vote, ordered four ‘‘little steel’ 
companies to award 44-cents-a- 
day wage increase to their 
157,000 employees. 


I Washington asked Fin-= 
land to shut all Finnish con- 
sulates in U.S. by Aug. I. 


Vichy rejected Pres. Roose- 
velt’s preposal to remove in- 
terned French warships from 
British naval base at Alexandria. 


House naval affairs commit- 
tee heard Horace Ward, sales 
engineer, tell how he earned 
$431,463 in commissions, mainly 
through ‘‘social contacts,’ for 
obtaining war contracts in 18 
months. 


Lauchlin Currie, administra- 
tive assistant to Pres. Roosevelt, 


arrived in China to confer with 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


|] Yugoslav guerrillas staged 
3 daring raids against fascist 


garrisons near Trieste and bat- 
tled Italian forces only 6 miles 
from Fiume. 


18 Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Bre- 

reton was named comman- 
der of U.S. air forces in middle 
east; U.S. pilots pounded axis 
shipping at Tobruk and Gulf of 
Bomba. 


U.S. army banned flights “un- 
necessary to war effort’ along 
wide strip of eastern seaboard 
extending from Canada to Caro- 
lina capes. 


U.S. Maritime commission 
cancelled contracts with Higgins 
corporation in New Orleans for 
construction of 200 cargo ships, 
asserting Higgins yards lacked 
facilities for full scale produc- 
tion. 


i Evacuation of Voroshi- 
lovgrad admitted by Rus- ~ 
sians. 


? House of representatives 

adopted tax bill providing 
for 45% normal and surtax rate 
on corporations and 874%&% tax 
on excess profits. 


William Phillips, former am- 
bassador to Rome, was named 
chief of U.S. Office of Strategic 
Services in London. 


| American submarines 

sank 3 Japanese destroy- 
ers in Aleutian waters, U.S. navy 
announced. 


U.S. war casualties since Dec. 
7, 1941, totalled 44,143, includ- 
ing 4,801 dead; 3,218 wounded 
and 36,124 missing. 


? Powerful ‘‘hammer and 

wedge’’ tactics by German 
and Rumanian forces compelled 
new Russian withdrawals toward 
Rostov. 


Sec’y of State Hull called for 
international agency to keep 
peace by force if necessary and 
for Allied surveillance over ag- 
gressor nations after war. 


Special federal grand jury in- 
dicted 28 persons, including Mrs. 
Elizabeth Dilling, George Syl- 
vester Viereck, William Dudley 


The pictures on this page are, 
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Pelley, Gerald B. Winrod and 
William Griffin on charges of 
plotting to ‘‘cause mutiny” in 
nation’s armed forces. 


24 Italian bombers razed 4 
Yugoslav towns because 
villagers assertedly helped Serb 
patriots ambush an Italian mili- 
tary column. 


2 Russians admitted that 

nazis had established two 
bridgeheads over Don river near 
Tsimlyansk, 120 mi. from Rostov 


Navy dep’t said U.S. subma- 
rines in Japanese waters had 
sunk 5 enemy ships, including 
destroyer. 


Wy British ‘‘block-buster’”’ 

bombs again destroyed 
whole sections of Duisburg in 
Ruhr. 


? Russian armies evacuat- 

ed Rostov and Novocher- 
kassk before swift German drive 
into Caucasus oil region. 


600 R.A.F. bombers splattered 
Hamburg with 2-ton bombs in 
50-minute attack that caused 
widespread damage and destruc- 
tion in reich’s largest port city. 


U.S. airmen routed 50 Japa- 
nese planes attempting to raid 
Chungking. 


U.S. Supreme court decided 
on special session to weigh plea 
of 8 nazi saboteurs to file habeas 
corpus writs. 


28 Allied patrols hurled back 
Japanese in mountain bat- 
tle along Kokoda road on north- 
east coast of New Guinea. 


i National war service bill 

urged by Pres. Roosevelt to 
mobilize total man and woman 
power of nation for war work. 


Command of all armed forces 
in Aleutians had been unified 
under naval officer, navy com- 
muniqué in Washington said. 


Axis ship losses up to June 30, 
1942, including vessels damaged 
or sunk, totalled 6,178,681 tons, 
British admiralty announced. 
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30 Sir Stafford Cripps’s 
statement tocommonsthat 
Britain had “intentions” to open 
second front coincided with ar- 
rival in England of U.S. air chiefs. 


Henry J. Kaiser, shipbuilder, 
assured senate committee that 
he could build 70-ton cargo plane 
in 10 months and 200-ton trans- 
port craft in 14 months. 


Lauchlin Currie, personal rep- 
resentative of Pres. Roosevelt, 
assured Chinese that war opera- 
tions in Europe would not pre- 
vent U.S. from increasing mate- 
rial aid for China. 


3 German panzer units 

captured Kushchevskaya 
in new drive south to Maikop oil 
fields in Caucasus; Russians ad- 
mitted new retreat below Bataisk. 


R.A.F. armada of 600 planes 
razed industrial plants and set 
huge fires in 50-minute raid on 
Duesseldorf. 


Japanese force of about 10,000 
was on westernmost islands of 
Aleutian chain, U.S. navy 
spokesman declared. 


U.S. supreme court upheld 
Pres. Roosevelt’s power to order 
trial of 8 nazi saboteurs before 
military tribunal instead of civil 
court. 


Mildred H. McAfee was named 
commanding officer of U.S. navy’s 
women reserves (WAVES) with 
rank of lieutenant commander. 


AUGUST 


Waldo Frank, U.S. novel- 

ist, was expelled from Argen- 
tina because he criticized na- 
tion’s isolationist stand during 
lecture tour. 


German forces captured Salsk 
on rail line linking Stalingrad 
and Krasnodar. 


C.1.0. president Philip 

Murray, proposed reopening 
of negotiations with A.F. of L. 
for establishment of unity be- 
tween organizations. 


6 men broke into apartment of 
Waldo Frank in Buenos Aires 
and severely beat him. 


Warning that India’s people 
might welcome Japanese inva- 
sion unless nation was granted 
full independence was sounded 
by Mohandas K. Gandhi. 


3 U.S. department of justice 
filed suit against James C. Pe- 


trillo, president of American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, charging 
union’s ban on ‘‘canned music” 
over radio networks was viola- 
tion of anti-trust act. 


William Green, A.F. of L. 

president, agreed to propos- 
als made by Philip Murray, 
C.I.0. leader, to seek basis for 
merging organizations. 


House of commons passed 
bill transferring criminal juris- 
diction over members of U.S. 
armed forces in England from 
British courts to U.S. military 
tribunals. 


Swiss sources reported that 
papal nuncio had protested to 
Chief of State Pétain against 
“inhuman” arrests and deporta- 
tions of Jews from occupied 
France to Silesia and occupied 
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Citing documents seized in 
raid at All-India Congress party 
offices in Allahabad, British 
gov't charged that Mohandas K. 
Gandhi and majority of congress 
working committee favoured 
“appeasement”’ with Japan. 


German armies took Voro- 
shilovsk in drive south of Don 
river and reached banks of Ku- 
ban. 


All-India Congress work- 

ing committee adopted res- 
olution declaring that India 
would become full partner of 
United Nations if it were granted 
freedom. 


British White Paper announced 
London’s repudiation of Munich 
agreement and British recogni- 
tion of Czechoslovak gov’t’s 
claims to pre-1938 frontiers. 


William Dudley Pelley, leader 
of disbanded fascist ‘‘Silver 
Shirts,’”” was convicted on II 
counts of sedition by federal jury 
in Indianapolis; he was sentenced 
to 15 years in prison Aug. 12. 


Max Stephan, Detroit res- 

taurant owner, was con- 
demned to death for aiding nazi 
prisoner who escaped from Can- 
ada, in first U.S. treason convic- 
tion and sentence of execution 
since whisky rebellion in 1794. 


Pres. Roosevelt vetoed syn- 
thetic rubber bill and estab- 
lished own fact-finding commit- 
tee headed by Bernard M. Baruch 
to probe rubber situation. 


Germans captured Tikhor- 
etsk, important rail junction 90 
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mi. below Don river and cut 
Baku-Black sea railway south of 
Voroshilovsk. 


U.S. naval and marine 

forces launched heavy offen- 
sive against Japanese positions 
around Tulagi area in Solomon 
islands. 


Mohandas K. Gandhi called 
on nationalist followers in India 
to rise in mass campaign of civil 
disobedience. 


WPB Chief Donald Nelson 
told shipbuilder Henry J. Kaiser 
to start immediate construction 
of 500 flying cargo boats of 70 
tons each. 


Six of 8 nazi saboteurs 

were executed in District of 
Columbia jail; other two re- 
ceived sentences of life and 30 
years respectively. 


Vichy report quoted Pierre 
Laval as declaring that Vichy 
would maintain strict neutrality 
if Allied troops opened second 
front on occupied French soil. 


British government ar- 

rested Gandhi and 200 na- 
tionalist leaders after All-India 
Congress party approved reso- 
lution authorizing civil disobedi- 
ence campaign; British authori- 
ties outlawed Congress party; 
rioting flared throughout India. 


10 Civil disobedience rioting 

in India took 48-hour toll of 
18 persons killed and 209 
wounded. 


| U.S. marines consoli- 

dated their positions on 
three islands in Solomons group 
under protecting barrage of 
naval guns and bombs, U.S. navy 
communiqué said. 


Prime Minister Churchill 
reached Moscow for conferences 
with Premier Joseph Stalin on 
conduct of war. 


i Pres. Roosevelt ordered 

navy to seize cable plant in 
Bayonne, N.J., after 1,000 em- 
ployees rejected gov’t appeal to 
return to work. 


U.S. bombers crippled 3 of 4 
Italian warships anchored in 
Greek harbour of Pylos. 


U.S. marines slashed through 
jungles of Solomons and tight- 
ened grip on Tulagi, Florida and 
Guadalcanal islands. 


| Germans launched offen- 
sive against Stalingrad with 


AUGUST— Continued 


all-out attacks against Russian 
lines on Kletskaya and Kotelni- 
kovski fronts. 


German firing squads exe- 
cuted 5 prominent Dutch hos- 
tages in reprisal for wrecking of 
train near Rotterdam in which 
scores of German soldiers were 
killed. 


| Russian armies com- 

pletely destroyed Maikop 
before evacuating this Caucasus 
oil city. 


Mohammed Ali Jinnah, presi- 
dent of All-India Moslem league, 
cautioned Britain he would end 
“co-operation”’ if Moslem inter- 
ests were sacrificed in any com- 
promise with All-India Congress 


party. 


| U.S. marine force raided 

Makin island in Gilbert 
group, killed 80 Japanese, de- 
stroyed all installations and re- 
tired with only ‘‘moderate 
losses.” 


Brig. Gen. Ira C. Eaker, chief 
of U.S. army bomber command, 
led Flying Fortress raid on oc- 
cupied France in first all-U.S. 
aerial attack against nazi-held 
territory. 


Prime Minister Churchill 
and Premier Stalin completed 4- 
day parley in ‘‘atmosphere of 
cordiality and complete sincer- 
ity,’ soviet communiqué an- 
nounced. 


Brazilian gov’t charged Ger- 
many had disregarded ‘most 
elemental concepts of human 
rights” after axis U-boats sank 
5 Brazilian ships along Bahia 
province coastline. 


18 Gen. Sir Harold R. L. G. 

Alexander supplanted Gen. 
Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck as 
commander of British imperial 
forces in middle east; Lt. Gen. 
B. L. Montgomery was named 
commander of the British 8th 
army in Egypt. 


i Canadian and British 

commandos, assisted by 
several units of U.S. ‘‘Rangers,”’ 
staged g-hour raid on French 
coast at Dieppe, under protec- 
tive canopy of more than 1,000 
planes; 182 nazi planes and 95 
British craft were shot down in 
ensuing aerial battle; U.S. Fly- 
ing Fortresses blasted German 
fighter plane airdrome at Abbe- 
ville during Dieppe raid. 


German forces captured 
Krasnodar in drivetoward Black 
sea port of Novorossiysk. 


British lost aircraft carrier 
‘‘Fagle,’’ cruiser ‘‘Manches- 
ter,’’ anti-aircraft cruiser 


“Cairo” and destroyer “‘Fore- 
sight’”’ as axis planes and ships 
hammered convoy en route to 
Malta. 
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U.S. submarine sank Japa- 
nese cruiser or destroyer in 
western Aleutians, U.S. navy 
communiqué announced. 


Chinese armies recaptured 
walled port of Wenchow while 
Japanese forces retreated toward 
Tsingtien after suffering heavy 
losses. 


Selective service officials 
dropped Class 1-B draft rating 
in move to reconsider deferred 
registrants for full or limited 
military service. 


? 500 U.S. and R.A.F. 

planes staged daylight raid 
over northern France, with U.S. 
Flying Fortresses bombing 
Amiens railway yards. 


U.S. ‘‘leathernecks’’ smashed 
Japanese counterattack in 
Solomon islands, slaughtering 
all but 30 of Japanese landing 
party of 700. 


7| United Nations would 
avenge execution of hos- 
tagesand other “‘barbariccrimes”’ 
committed by axis in occupied 
Europe, Pres. Roosevelt declared. 


Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, for- 
mer head of German-American 
bund, received 15-year sentence 
for conspiracy against the U.S. 


? Brazil declared war 
against Germany and Italy 
but not against Japan. 


23 British established in- 
dependent army com- 
mand in Iraq and Iran under 
Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson. 


? Siege of Stalingrad be- 
gan; German tank forces 
paced a 50-mi. nazi advance to 
gates of Groznyi oil fields in 
Caucasus. 


Herbert K. F. Bahr, German- 
born engineer, was convicted in 
Newark, N.J., on charges of 
being a nazi spy. 


25 Rev. Kurt Molzahn, Phila- 
delphia pastor, was sen- 
tenced to 10 years in federal 
prison for conspiracy to violate 
peace-time espionage act. 


? Japanese landed troops 
in Milne bay, 240 mi. east 
of Port Moresby. 


Russian armies cut 30-mi. 
swath in German lines on Rzhev 
front after 16-day offensive that 
was launched on August 11; 
soviet bombers raided Berlin, 
Danzig and Koenigsberg. 


? Gen. Georgi Zhukov was 
appointed Russian first vice 
commissar for defense. 


Army raised enlistment age 
from 45 to 50 for skilled men. 


U.S.S. ‘‘lowa,’’ 45,000-ton 
battleship, launched at Brooklyn 
navy yard. 


OPA suit charged that Henry J. 
Kaiser’s west coast shipyard pur- 
chased steel at profiteer prices 
on “‘black market.” 


? Russians fought back 
savagely and blunted nazi 
tank wedge at Stalingrad. 


Pres. Roosevelt hinted in press 
interview that U.S. would re- 
habilitate cultural monuments of 
Spain and spur tourist trade to 
that country if it remained neu- 
tral during war. 


U.S. gov’t filed suit against 
Associated Press, charging it with 
violation of Sherman and Clay- 
ton anti-trust acts. 


29 “Round-the-clock” 
aerial offensive against 
reich was maintained at steady 
pace as 500 British raiders show- 
ered Nuremberg with tons of ex- 
plosives; Red army bombers 
raided Berlin, Koenigsberg, Dan- 
zig and Stettin. 


U.S. navy announced land-based 
planes sank one Japanese de- 
stroyer and damaged two others 
near Solomon islands; American 
Red Cross revealed that Japan 
had refused safe conduct for pas- 
sage of mercy ship with supplies 
for U.S. war prisoners. 


Chinese forces recaptured 
Chuhsien, stormed into Lishui 
and seized two greatest airports 
in eastern China. 


3 Japanese troops in Milne 
bay area of New Guinea 
were hurled back into sea by 
Australian forces, United Na- 
tions’ communiqué declared. 


Chinese stormed suburbs of 
Nanchang, major Japanese base 
in Kiangsi province, and recap- 
tured Lungyu in Chekiang prov- 
ince. 


SEPTEMBER 


i Resignation of Foreign 
Minister Shigenori Togo 
from Japanesecabinet waslinked 
to reports of Nipponese prepara- 
tions for attack on Siberia. 


Japanese jungle troops bat- 
tled way over towering Owen 
Stanley mountains to engage 
Australian forces at Kokoda. 


2 Herbert Karl Friedrich 

Bahr, convicted nazi spy, was 
given 30-year sentence by federal 
court in Newark, N.J. 


F.B.1. investigation resulted in 
sweeping exoneration of 2,049 
of 2,095 federal employees who 
were charged by Dies committee 
of association with subversive 
and ‘“‘un-American”’ activities. 


More than 500,000 Americans 
in armed forces were serving 
overseas, declared John J. Mc- 
Cloy, assistant sec’y of war. 


Gen. Francisco Franco 

ousted Ramén Serrano Sufier 
as Spanish foreign minister in 
sweeping cabinet shakeup; Gen. 
Francisco Gomez de Jordana suc- 
ceeded him. 


Stalingrad became ‘‘Red 

Verdun’”’ as Russian forces 
slowed great onslaught of Ger- 
man war machine to virtual 
snail’s pace. 


Russian planes bombed Bu- 
dapest, subjecting Hungarian 
capital to its first air raid of 
World War II. 


U.S., British and Russian 
planes swept over nazi-held 
industrial centres from east and 
west, pounding Le Havre, Buda- 
pest, Koenigsberg and Bremen. 


Loss of destroyer ‘‘Blue’”’ and 
auxiliary transport ‘‘Colhoun” 
in south Pacific announced by 
U.S. navy. 


Pres. Roosevelt told con- 

gress to enact curbs on wages 
and prices, declaring that he 
would put program into effect 
himself if congress failed to do so 
by Oct. I. 


174 warships and cargo craft 
were launched on Labor day; 
keels for 49 others were laid. 


Prime Minister Churchill 

assured commons that Bri- 
tain and U.S. had promised 
U.S.S.R. to come to its aid as 
quickly as possible and revealed 
that Britain lost 80,000 men in 
African desert defeat in summer 
of 1942. 


Washington rejected Vichy’s 
protest against raids of U.S. 
planes in German-held France. 


Smashing German front- 

al assault compelled Rus- 
sians to withdraw from two more 
villages west of Stalingrad. 


Edouard Herriot and Jules 
Jeanneney, former leaders of 
French parliament, warned Mar- 
shal Pétain and Chief of Gov’t 
Laval that Frenchmen would not 
follow them in war against Allies. 


Japanese forces established 
new lines only 44 mi. from AIl- 
lied base at Port Moresby in 
New Guinea. 


| Nationwide gasoline 
curbs and other motoring 
restrictions to avert “‘both civil- 
ian and military collapse result- 
ing from rubber shortage’ were 
recommended by Baruch rubber 
investigating committee. 


Compromise on Indian free- 
dom demands barred by Wins- 
ton Churchill, who declared that 


SEPTEMBER — Continued 


Cripps plan represented “‘settled 
policy” of Britain. 


British resumed offensive in 
Madagascar with warships and 
planes protecting landing opera- 
tions against island’s ports on 
west coast. 


| Soviets admitted loss of 
Novorossiysk, Black sea 
naval base. 


R.A.F. bombers attacked 
Duesseldorf for 50th time. 


Sir Stafford Cripps told com- 
mons that Gandhi prevented ac- 
ceptance of his postwar freedom 
plan for India after other Indian 
leaders had accepted it. 


1? New Japanese landingsin 
Solomons reported by U.S. 
navy communiqué. 


i Russian bombers at- 

tacked Bucharest, the 
Ploestioil fields and Koenigsberg; 
British bombers raided Bremen. 


| U.S. marines repulsed vio- 

lent attempts by Japanese 
troops to land on Guadalcanal 
island. 


WPB ordered coupon ration- 
ing for fuel oil as of Oct. 1 for 17 
Atlantic seaboard and 13 mid- 
western states in effort to cut 
fuel oil consumption by 25%. 


William M. Jeffers, railway 
president, was named U.S. rub- 
ber administrator, with complete 
charge of entire rubber program. 


| Russian civilians fought 

side by side with Red army 
to save Stalingrad as nazi shock 
troops battered northwest out- 
skirts of city. 


Two British destroyers, “Sikh” 
and ‘Zulu,’ were sunk during 
operations off nazi-held Tobruk, 
Admiralty announced. 


| Charles E. Wilson, presi- 

dent of General Electric 
Company, was named vice chair- 
man of WPB. 


18 Fresh Red army troops 
from Siberia helped Rus- 
sians beat back three nazi shock 
forces that had penetrated into 
streets of Stalingrad. 


Canadian forces suffered 
3,350 casualties in Dieppe raid, 
or 67% of entire Canadian at- 
tacking force, Ottawa disclosed. 


Nazis in Paris executed 116 
Frenchmen who were described 


as ‘‘communist terrorists,” a 
London report said. 


20 German high command 
claimed 38 of 45 ships in 
Russia-bound Allied convoy, 
and 6 escorting warships, were 
sunk in raging Arctic battle. 
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? Nazis had executed 

207,373 Europeans, of 
whom 200,000 were Poles, since 
beginning of war, according to 
report of Inter-Allied Informa- 
tion committee in London. 


23 Henry Kaiser’s Oregon 
yards launched 10,500-ton 
Liberty ship ro days after keel 
was laid, setting new shipbuild- 
ing record. 


Tananarive, capital of Mada- 
gascar, captured by British after 
2-week drive. 


Joseph Stalin received Wen- 
dell L. Willkie, Pres. Roose- 
velt’s emissary, for two-hour con- 
ference in Kremlin. 


24 ‘‘Jarvis,’’ U.S. destroyer, 
and auxiliary transport 
“Little’’ were sunk off Guadal- 
canal island in Solomons group, 
with probable loss of 275 lives, 
U.S. navy disclosed. 


HI More than 1,500 German 

dead littered Stalingrad 
streets after Russian troops re- 
gained important position within 
embattled city. 


Allied patrols, sloughing 
through rain-drenched trails, 
drove back Japanese forces from 
outposts in Owen Stanley moun- 
tains. 


Nationwide gasoline ration- 
ing was ordered by William M. 
Jeffers, rubber director, in move 
to conserve tires. 


? Wendell L. Willkie urged 

second front in Europe at 
earliest possible moment, in 
speech in Moscow, warning that 
“next summer may be too late.” 


Pierre Laval ousted Jacques 
Benoist-Mechin, secretary of 
state, on charge that he was in- 
volved in nazi intrigues. 


21 Russians lost ground to 
Germans in one sector of 
Stalingrad, but drove Germans 
from buildings in house-to-house 
battles in another. 


Several hundred Americans 
in Occupied France were rounded 
up by French police and turned 
over to German authorities for 
internment in monkey house of 
Paris zoo. 


28 U.S. planes downed 42 
Japanese aircraft in 4 days 
of fighting in Solomons battle 
area, without single loss, U.S. 
navy announced. 


? Australian forces slashed 
through Japanese lines in 
Owen Stanley Mountains in first 
major drive against foe since 
Japanese landings in Buna, N.G. 


24 British schoolboys and 2 
teachers were killed when Ger- 


man raider dropped bombs over 
school in southern coastal area 
of England. 


3 Adolf Hitler assured reich 
his armies would capture 
Stalingrad, said nazi armies were 
prepared to meet second front 
and expressed confidence that 
Germany would emerge vic- 
torious. 


Nearly half of Allied force 
was lost in costly Dieppe raid, 
Churchill admitted to house of 
commons. 


OCTOBER 


Pres. Roosevelt returned 

from secret 2-week tour of 
country’s war production cen- 
tres and revealed war output 
had reached 95% of his objec- 
tives. 


Office of DefenseTransporta- 
tion froze railway passenger 
schedules, thus banning custom 
of having special trains and extra 
sections for football and _ base- 
ball games and _ other sport 
events. 


Gov. Gen. Pierre Boisson or- 
dered evacuation of ‘‘surplus” 
European women and children 
from overcrowded Dakar as re- 
ports from nazi-controlled Paris 
press hinted U.S. forces were 
planning to attack African port. 


Nazi army of 300,000 made 
new advances into northwest 
outskirts of Stalingrad but lost 
ground in populated locality 
south of besieged Russian city. 


Anti-inflation bill, provid- 

ing stabilization of farm 
prices and industrial wages, 
signed by Pres. Roosevelt three 
hours after congress put finish- 
ing touches on program. 


Five Japanese ships sunk by 
U.S. submarines in far eastern 
waters, navy communiqué said. 


U.S. Flying Fortresses bombed 
aircraft factories at Meaulte, 
airfield at St. Omer, docks in Le 
Havre and foundries and steel 
mills near Liége, Belgium. 


Edouard Herriot was put un- 
der house arrest at his home near 
Lyon for failure to sign pledge 
that he would not flee France, 
Swiss dispatch said. 


Vichy authorities decided to 
conscript French labourers to 
meet insistent nazi demands for 
150,000 skilled workers in reich 
war plants. 


Associate Justice James 
F. Byrnes of U.S. supreme 
court was named director of 
economic stabilization with 
sweeping authority to control 
U.S. civilian purchasing power. 
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U.S. army forces, supported by 
naval units, occupied Andreanof 
islands, only 125 mi. from 
Japanese-held Kiska base. 


Premier Stalin, in letter to 
American newsman in Moscow, 
declared Allied aid to Russia was 
inadequate and not commen- 
surate with soviet contribution 
in war. 


Marshal Goering told Ber- 

lin audience that German 
people would be fed during 
forthcoming winter at expense, 
if necessary, of German-occupied 
nations. 


Japanese landed ‘‘small 

reinforcements’’ on Guad- 
alcanal under cover of darkness, 
U.S. navy disclosed. 


Australian troops occupied 
village of Kagi in New Guinea 
mountains and cleaned up Ja- 
panese troops in region. 


Britain’s new wood frame 
Mosquito bombers raided fac- 
tory and power plant deep in 
Netherlands. 


OPA announced overall rent 
ceiling, covering whole nation, 
would go into effect Dec. 5. 


St. Louis Cardinals baseball 
team defeated New York Yan- 
kees, 4 games to I, in 1942 world 
series. 


U.S. and Britain agreed 

to increase material aid to 
soviet union in new protocols 
extending earlier tripartite 
agreement. 


Pres. Roosevelt obliquely 
criticized Wendell Willkie’s 
second front statements, in 
press conference. 


Germans proclaimed state of 
emergency in Trondhjem 
area of Norway and executed 
10 Norwegian hostages for ‘‘sab- 
otage attempts.” 


Attu and Agattu islands in 

Aleutian chain apparently 
abandoned by Japanese, said 
U.S. Navy communiqué. 


In Chungking, Willkie urged 
all-out “‘global’”’ offensive and 
greater aid for U.S.S.R. and 
China. 


U.S. would insist upon post- 
war trials of axis leaders re- 
sponsible for sabotage and bar- 
barism before United Nations 
tribunals, Pres. Roosevelt de- 
clared. 


James F. Byrnes, economic 
stabilization director, fixed loan 
rates of 1942 wheat and corn 
crops at 85% of parity. 


United Mine Workers of 
America voted to withdraw 
from C.I.O. 
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OCTOBER — Continued 


Nazi high command aban- 

doned attempt to storm 
Stalingrad and announced plan 
to batter city with heavy artil- 
lery. 


WPB ordered gold mines to 
close in order to release man- 
power for mining tasks of more 
importance to war effort. 


Yugoslav guerrillas opposing 
rule of Gen. Draja_ Mikhailo- 
vitch had been killed in “‘spon- 
taneous’ uprising of people, 
accoraing to Washington reports. 


U.S. and Britain an- 

nounced they were planning 
to relinquish their respective 
territorial rights in China. 


Armadaof 115 big U.S. bomb- 
ers and escort of 500 Allied 
fighter planes raided heavy in- 
dustries in Lille and shot down 
53 nazi planes. 


Chile protested against Under- 
sec’y of State Welles’s statement 
that secret axis radio station in 
Chile was responsible for sinking 
of many United Nations ships. 


Victory tax of 5% on all annual 
incomes of more than $624 was 
voted in U.S. senate. 


Ethiopia joined United Na- 
tions; Emp. Haile Selassie 
promised help in war against 
axis. 


| U.S. navy and marine 
corps aviators sank Jap- 
anese destroyer and damaged 2 
other enemy warships in fighting 
off shores of Solomon islands. 


Soviet decree abolished po- 
litical commissars in Russian 
army, returning full military 
control to Red army officers. 


| Three Japanese cruisers 

and 3 destroyers were sunk 
by U.S. task force in sea battle 
during night of Oct. 11-12 off 
Cape Esperance in Solomons; 
US. lost 1 destroyer. 


Draft of 18- and 19-year-old 
youths for military service 
asked by Pres. Roosevelt. 


Three U.S. cruisers—‘‘Quincy,” 
“Vincennes” and ‘‘Astoria’’— 
had been sunk Aug. 9 during sea 
battle off Solomons, U.S. navy 
announced. 


Atty. Gen. Francis Biddle 
announced that more than 600,- 
ooo Italian citizens living in U.S. 
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would no longer be regarded as 
enemy aliens. 


Chicago court dismissed 
gov’t’s suit against Petrillo ban 
on recorded music for radio and 
juke boxes. 


William M. Jeffers, rubber ad- 
ministrator, defied senators who 
assailed plan to use rayon in 
rubber production and declared 
he would not be influenced by 
anyone. 


| Motorists would be lim- 
ited to 5 tires each under 

scheduled nationwide gas ration- 

ing, an OPA order announced. 


U.S. submarines in far east- 
ern waters sank Japanese cruiser 
and 4 merchant ships, U.S. navy 
communiqué said. 


| U.S.S.R. bluntly de- 

manded immediate trial 
and punishment of captured axis 
leaders and specifically cited Ru- 
dolf Hess. 


R.A.F. squadrons at Malta 
shot down 94 axis planes in 5 
days of violent air duels. 


i Japanese landed large 
numbers of troops and 

shelled U.S. positions on Guadal- 

canal island, navy revealed. 


| Arrival of U.S. troops in 
Liberia was reported in dis- 
patch from Monrovia. 


? Pres. Roosevelt indicated 

many soldiers over 35 would 
be furloughed to return to farm 
and factory jobs as soon as 18- 
and 19-year-olds were available 
for draft. 


Huge $9,000,000,000 tax bill 
was sent by congress to Pres. 
Roosevelt for signature. 


British and U.S. warships had 
sunk more than 530 axis sub- 
marines since beginning of war, 
First Lord of Admiralty A. V. 
Alexander revealed. 


Chilean cabinet resigned fol- 
lowing crisis caused by U.S. Un- 
der-sec’y of State Welles’s asser- 
tion that axis spies were operat- 
ing in Chile. 


? Loss of destroyers ‘‘Mer- 
edith’’ and ‘‘O’Brien”’ in 

Solomons was announced by 

navy dept. in Washington. 


Yugoslav patriots repelled 
axis forces in big Balkan battle, 
killing 1,200 enemy troops and 
losing between 600 to 900 men in 
3 days of fighting. 


Mitchell F. Hepburn resigned 
as premier of Ontario and was 
succeeded by Atty. Gen. Gordon 
Conant. 


? OPA placed new ceilings 
on consumers’ prices of 
bread, flour and pork. 


R.A.F. planes unloaded giant 
bombs on Genoa, blastingcity’s 
port area and naval base. 


? Huge offensive against 
axis forces in Egypt was 
launched by British 8th army 
under Lt. Gen. B. L. Montgom- 
ery; at same time big British 
bombers lashed Genoa, main 
axis port for supplies shipped to 
Egypt. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
reached London and was greet- 
ed by King George VI and Queen 
Elizabeth. 


? Milan was raided by Brit- 

ish bombers as R.A.F. syn- 
chronized attacks on Italian ports 
and industrial centres with Brit- 
ish offensive in Egypt. 


Vice Adm. William F. Halsey, 
Jr. replaced Vice Adm. Robert 
Lee Ghormley as commander of 
naval operations in Solomon is- 
lands area. 


Eight American fliers were 
listed as missing in Gen. Doo- 
little’s raid on Tokyo April 18, 
war dep’t revealed following 
Japanese publication of names 
of U.S. pilots captured in raid. 


25 British submarines sank 
5 Italian supply ships, 
damaged 5 others and probably 
sank a destroyer and armed mer- 
chant cruiser in Mediterranean, 
Admiralty declared. 


? U.S. aircraft carrier 

‘‘Wasp”’ had been sunk by 
Japanese submarine, navy dis- 
closed; communiqué also an- 
nounced that another aircraft 
carrier, name of which was not 
revealed, and destroyer ‘‘Porter” 
were lost in sea battle near Santa 
Cruz islands in south Pacific; in 
latter action on the night of Oct. 
25-26, U.S. fleet sank 2 de- 
stroyers and damaged 2 carriers, 
2 battleships, 4 cruisers and de- 
stroyers. 


Wendell L. Willkie again urged 
second front in Europe to relieve 
pressure on U.S.S.R. and all-out 
attack on Burma to aid China, 
in nationwide broadcast from 
New York city. 


British 8th army moved for- 
ward on El Alamein front in 


Egypt and captured 1,450 pris- 
oners. 


OPA ordered civilian coffee 
rationing on basis of 1 pound 
every 5 weeks per individual, to 
start Nov. 29. 


? Associated Press filed an- 

swer to gov’t’s anti-trust 
action and charged federal suit 
constituted attack on freedom 
of press. 


Stringent regulations to hold 
all salaries to $25,000 limit, 
excluding income taxes, charity 
donations, life insurance pre- 
miums and fixed obligations, 
were issued by James F. Byrnes, 
economic stabilization director. 


? Germans launched flank 

drive against Russians at 
Nalchik, in move against oil city 
of Ordzhonikidze in Caucasus 
foothills. 


Gen. MacArthur lauded Aus- 
tralians for their ‘‘unanimous 
support” of his command and 
declared he had no political am- 
bitions whatsoever. 


3 Japanese fleet withdrew 
from Solomons, leaving 
Americans in full possession of 
their lines, Sec’y of Navy Knox 
revealed, but warned that only 
“first round” had been fought. 


3 American Fiying For- 

tresses, in third attack on 
Buin, Solomon island port, sank 
Japanese destroyer and damaged 
another, Allied headquarters in 
Australia announced. 


50 planes bombed shopping 
centre of Canterbury in first 
big German daylight raid on 
England in 2 years. 


NOVEMBER 


War was coming closer to 

Turkey’s shores, Pres. 
Ismet Inonu warned nation in 
address to national assembly. 


Allied ground forces re- 

captured Kokoda and pur- 
sued retreating Japanese along 
New Guinea mountain trail lead- 
ing to Buna; Japanese reinforce- 
ments were landed on east side 
of U.S. positions in Guadalcanal. 


The pictures on this page are, 
left to right: 


BYRNES" oer Gc circ ate Oct. 3 
MIKHAILOVITCH.......... Oct. 8 
WELLES ene ee ae Oct. 9 
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Russians admitted nazi 
forces had pushed beyond Cau- 
casus town of Nalchik. 


Republicans won decisive 

gains throughout nation in 
congressional, gubernatorial, 
state and municipal elections. 


5 Lt. Gen. B. L. Montgom- 
ery announced that British 
had won complete and absolute 
victory in Egypt and that Rom- 
mel’s armies were in full retreat; 
Gen. Ritter von Thoma, second 
in command to Rommel, was 
captured by British armies in 
Egypt. 


Madagascar surrendered to 
British after 6 months of 
hostilities. 


Joseph Stalin expressed 
confidence that Allies would 
open second front ‘“‘sooner or lat- 
er’ and asserted that 8,000,000 
nazi officers and men had been 
put out of action in Russian cam- 


paign. 


Dispatches received in Ma- 
drid revealed that big Allied 
convoys, escorted by powerful 
naval force, were moving east- 
ward from Gibraltar. 


Treasury amended its $25,000 
salary limit to exempt salaries 
payable under 1942 contracts. 


British 8th army chased 

Rommel’s troops 240 mi. 
westward to Libyan frontier, 
capturing 20,000 prisoners. 


Joseph W. Martin, Jr. an- 
nounced he would resign as 
chairman of Republican national 
committee to devote more time 
to congressional duties. 


Large U.S. armies led by 

Lt. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower landed on Mediterranean 
and Atlantic coasts of French 
North Africa; Algiers surrend- 
ered with little resistance; Allied 
bombers scored hits on French 
battleship ‘“‘Jean Bart’’ and four 
submarines in Casablanca har- 
bour. 


Pres. Roosevelt, whoannounced 
landings in North Africa as they 


The pictures on this page are, 
left to right: 


EISENHOWER.............. Nov. 8 
DARIAN Bireck elec ete ns Nov. 13 
RICKENBACKER.......... Nov. 14 
MAC ARTHUR.............- Nov. 16 


HENDERSON.............. Dec. 17 
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were beginning (Dec. 7 in the 
U.S.A.) said they were made to 
forestall axis invasion of Africa; 
he assured French, Portuguese 
and Spanish that Allies had no 
desire for their territories. 


Adolf Hitler, addressing nazis 
in Munich, said reich would 
strike counterblow against Am- 
ericans in Africa in due time. 


Marshal Pétain protested bit- 
terly against U.S. landings in 
French North Africa and sev- 
ered diplomatic relations with 


UES: 


R.A.F. planes rocked water- 
front of Genoa with 2-ton 
bombs, inflicting severe damage 
on city’s war plants and port. 


U.S. forces surrounded 

Oran and captured 3 of 4 
airfields in vicinity; France and 
U.S. formally severed diplomat- 
ic relations; Roosevelt asked 
Sidi Moncef Pasha, bey of 
Tunis, to permit passage of U.S. 
troops across Tunisia. 


| Allied headquarters in 

London revealed that 
Adm. Darlan was in U.S. cus- 
tody in Algiers and was being 
“entertained’’ by an American 
general ‘‘with respect and dig- 
nity due an officer of his rank.” 


Oran. fell to U.S. forces while 
other troops entered outskirts of 
Casablanca. 


Churchill said African land- 
ings were prelude to new front 
against Hitler and said Roose- 
velt had devised this strategy. 


| Adolf Hitler declared the 
Franco-German armistice of 
June 1940 at an end as nazi 
troops marched into unoccupied 
zone while Italian forces ad- 
vanced west of Nice and landed 
in Corsica; Marshal Pétain pro- 
tested against German move as 
breach of armistice terms. 


Casablanca surrendered to 
U.S. troops; Adm. Darlan or- 
dered all French forces in north 
Africa to cease firing; Allied head- 
quarters in Africa announced 
German air-borne troops were 
landing in Tunisia. 


Wd British 1st army headed 

by Lt. Gen. K. A. N. Ander- 
son joined U.S. troops in eastern 
Algeria and started drive toward 
Tunisian border. 


Maj. Gen. Mark W. Clark was 
revealed as head of secret U.S. 
mission to French Africa three 


weeks before U.S. invasion to 
sound out sympathies of French 
officers and lay groundwork for 
military operations. 


U.S. senate approved bill for 
drafting 18- and 19-year-old 
youths in army and sent meas- 
ure to White House forsignature. 


| British 8th army occu- 
pied Tobruk and contin- 
ued advance into Cyrenaica. 


Adm. Darlan announced that 
he had assumed full responsibil- 
ity for French interests in North 
Africa with approval of U.S. au- 
thorities. 


Joseph Stalin, in letter to U.S. 
newsman, asserted that Anglo- 
American operations in Africa 
had turned tide of war in Europe 
and opened way for early col- 
lapse of axis. 


14 Marshal Pétain rebuked 
Adm. Darlan for joining 
Allied cause and told his former 
assistant to order French troops 
in Africa not to resist axis forces. 


Eddie Rickenbacker and 5 oc- 
cupants of army bomber, miss- 
ing in Pacific since Oct. 21 were 
rescued by U.S. flying boat, 
navy announcement revealed. 


| Major naval victory off 

Guadalcanal scored by 
U.S. fleet over Japs, who lost 28 
ships sunk—including battle- 
ship, 8 cruisers, 6 destroyers, 12 
transports—and 10 ships dam- 
aged, against U.S. losses of 2 
cruisers and 7 destroyers; battle 
was fought Nov. 13-15. 


Adm. Darlan proclaimed pro- 
tectorate over all. French 
North Africa and named Gen. 
Giraud commander in chief of 
all French land, sea and air 
forces there. 


6 Fighting French in Lon- 
don criticized U.S. deal with 
Adm. Darlan, declaring that they 
could not accept establishment 
of a “Vichy regime in Africa.” 


Gen. MacArthur and staff 
went to New Guinea jungles to 
direct Allied operations against 
Japanese bases at Buna and 
Gona. 


Casualties for all U.S. armed 
forces as of Nov. 12, 1942, ex- 
cluding operations in Africa and 
Solomons, totalled 48,956, OWI 
revealed. 


| U.S. political arrange- 
| ments with Adm. Darlan 
in French North Africa were 
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only “‘temporary’’ expedients, 
justified by military considera- 
tions, said Pres. Roosevelt. 


British 8th army occupied port 
of Derna in Libya and pressed 
westward toward Bengasi. 


| British and U.S. para- 
chute troops landed deep 
in Tunisia in daring manoeuvre 
to seize axis airfields; London 
reports said that Fighting French 
column of £0,000 men based in 
Lake Chad area was moving 
northward toward Libya. 


Marshal Pétain gave Pierre 
Laval dictatorial powers, au- 
thorizing the Vichy chief of 
gov't to make laws and decrees. 


All U.S. youths who had be- 
come 18 years old since July 
I, 1942, were ordered to register 
between Dec. 11 and 31. 


? Allied fliers sank Japa- 
nese cruiser and destroyer 

in New Guinea area, United Na- 

tions high command revealed. 


Laval violently attacked Brit- 
ain and U.S. in broadcast, pro- 
claimed confidence in eventual 
axis victory. 


2| Abandoned equipment 

littered streets of Bengasi 
as British marched into Libyan 
port city. 


Adm. Robert withdrew 
French West Indiesand French 
Guiana from Vichy influence and 
reached an agreement with U.S. 
state dep’t. 


1,600-mile Alaska interna- 
tional highway, linking U.S., 
Canada and Alaska, was offici- 
ally opened. 


y] Russians opened offen- 

sive in Stalingrad area, 
capturing Kalach on Don river, 
advancing 40 mi. around Stalin- 
grad’s flanks and slaying more 
than 15,000 nazis. 


Sir Stafford Cripps left British 
war cabinet post as lord privy 
seal to become minister of air- 
craft production. 


2 Dakar came under Allied 

control as Gov. Gen. Pierre 
Boisson of French West Africa 
decided to submit to leadership 
of Adm. Darlan. 


Russian troops occupied 
Serafimovich and Cherny- 
shevsk in Don river bend. 
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NOVEMBER — Continued 


? Australian forces en- 

tered Gona while US. 
columns advanced to positions 
a mile from Buna, N.G., Allied 
communique said. 


Three German-Americans 
who helped Herbert Hans Haupt, 
executed nazi saboteur, were sen- 
tenced to death for treason by 
federal court in Chicago. 


Jan Valtin, author and former 
secret agent for Germany and 
U.S.S.R., was arrested by U.S. 
immigration authorities, and 
held for possible deportation to 
Germany. 


? WLB authorized employ- 

ers to put women workers 
on parity with men and give 
them equal pay for equal work. 


Wendell Willkie, speaking at 
Toronto, criticized by inference 
U.S.-Darlan arrangement, warn- 
ing that ‘‘moral losses of expe- 
diency”’ always outweigh tem- 
porary gains. 


26 Allied bombers sank two 
Japanese destroyers 
guarding convoy that attempted 
to land fresh troops in Buna 
area of New Guinea. 


21 French scuttled most of 
their fleet in Toulon har- 
bour as Germans moved into 
naval base city, Vichy dis- 
patches said; Hitler, in letter to 
Marshal Pétain, said seizure of 
Toulon was forced upon him by 
“treachery”’ of high French offi- 
cers. 


? Russians routed 5 divi- 

sions, captured more than 
500 populated places and killed 
10,000 Germans in surprise of- 
fensive in Velikie Luki zone near 
Latvian frontier, Moscow dis- 
patches said. 


? Prime Minister Churchill 

warned Italian people, in 
radio broadcast, to oust their 
leaders or suffer prolonged air 
attack on their cities. 


Coffee rationing went into ef- 
fect throughout U.S. on basis of 
I pound every 5 weeks for per- 
sons over I5. 


DECEMBER 


U.S. naval squadrons re- 

pulsed new Japanese attempt 
to land on Guadalcanal, sinking 
6 warships and 3 merchantmen 
and killing estimated 5,000 Japa- 
nese troops; 1 U.S. cruiser was lost 
and “other vessels’ damaged. 


British warships sank 3 axis 
destroyers and 4 cargo vessels 
bound for Tunisia, British ad- 
miralty revealed. 


Nationwide gasoline ration- 
ing, affecting 27,000,000 U.S. 
motor cars and 5,000,000 motor- 
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buses and went into 


effect. 


trucks, 


Mussolini assured his peo- 

ple that axis victory was cer- 
tain, but urged civilian noncom- 
batants to evacuate industrial 
cities. 


Loss of 16 Allied vessels in 

North African landing opera- 
tions announced, including 5 
U.S. transports; British lost 10 
ships, including aircraft carrier, 
2 destroyers; 1 Netherland’s de- 
stroyer was sunk. 


4 In first blow against Ital- 
ian mainland, U.S. bomb- 
ers attacked harbour of Naples, 
sinking cruiser and damaging 
battleship and another cruiser. 


Tébourba, Tunisia, recaptured 
by axis armies, which also pene- 
trated Djedeida. 


WPA was ordered abolished 
by Pres. Roosevelt. 


i) In sweeping move to solve 
manpower problem, Pres. 
Roosevelt (1) suspended army 
induction of all men over 38, (2) 
halted voluntary enlistments of 
all men between 18 and 38, (3) 
made Paul V. McNutt virtual 
dictator over U.S. manpower, (4) 
put selective service under 
McNutt’s control, (5) gave him 
exclusive charge of training 
workers for war industries. 


Real facts of Pearl Harbor at- 
tack Dec. 7, 1941, were dis- 
closed by navy; 5 battleships, 3 
destroyers, I minelayer and I 
target ship were sunk or severely 
damaged; 3 battleships, 3 cruis- 
ers, I seaplane tender and I re- 
pair ship were damaged but 
quickly repaired; 2,343 in the 
three armed services were killed 
and 960 missing. 


Sec’y of Agriculture Wick- 
ard was named food admin- 
istrator by Pres. Roosevelt. 


Fliers of 8 Allied nations razed 
military objectives in nazi-occu- 
pied France and Holland in what 
was described as greatest day- 
light bombing offensive of war 
to date. 


Creation of postwar Nether- 
lands ‘‘commonwealth,’’ in 
which Netherlands, Netherlands 
Indies, Curacao and Surinam 
would have internal autonomy, 
was forecast by Queen Wilhel- 
mina in radio broadcast. 


Harrison E. Spangler was 

unanimously elected chair- 
man of Republican National 
committee. 


Casualties of U.S. armed 
forces in first full year of war 
totalled 58,307, including 8,192 
dead and 6,335 wounded, OWI 
reported. 


8 15 French warships appar- 
ently were still afloat in Tou- 


lon harbour, although 195,000 
tons of naval craft had been scut- 
tled, Sec’y of Navy Knox re- 
vealed. 


Gen. Francotold Spain world’s 
choice was between communism 
or fascism and indicated he fav- 
oured latter. 


| Nazi broadcast revealed 

that Hitler had revamped 
German high command and made 
Gen. Kurt Zeitzler chief of Ger- 
man general staff. 


| Allied capture of Gona on 

northeast shores of New 
Guinea was announced by United 
Nations headquarters in Aus- 
tralia. 


| Only 4 of 4,000 U.S. sol- 

diers were lost when 21,936- 
ton ‘‘ President Coolidge,” con- 
verted troopship, struck mine 
and sank in south Pacific, navy 
revealed. 


| Anton Mussert, Dutch 

nazi chief, was made 
“leader of the Netherlands peo- 
ple”’ by Adolf Hitler. 


| Pierre Laval vowed to 

crush ruthlessly everything 
in his path that would prevent 
him from ‘‘saving France.” 


Madagascar was formally 
handed over to Fighting French 
administration by British gov- 
ernment. 


| Capture of Buna village, 

New Guinea, by Australian 
and U.S. troops was announced 
by Allied headquarters. 


| Adm. Darlan denied per- 

sonal ambitions in assum- 
ing leadership in North Africa, 
declaring he hoped only to free 
France and then retire. 


| Leon Henderson submit- 
ted his resignation as 
OPA administrator. 


Plans to mobilize several 
hundred U.S. universities and 
colleges for training men in 
armed forces were disclosed by 
Sec’y Knox and Sec’y Stimson. 


Adm. Darlan announced that 
French warships at Alexandria, 
Dakar and at North African 
ports would join Allies. 


18 OPA temporarily sus- 
pended gasoline sales to 
holders of A, B and C ration 
books in 17 eastern states be- 
cause of sudden gas shortage. 


| British offensive in 
Burma had gained 40 mi. 

in first few days of drive, New 

Delhi communiqué revealed. 


Hitler held two-day confer- 
ence with Count Ciano and 
Pierre Laval on axis strategy. 


Rommel’s Afrika Korps re- 
treated to positions 135 mi. west 
of El Agheila. 


? 44 nazi planes were shot 

down in aerial battle with 
U.S. bombers that raided air- 
port at Romilly-sur-Seine, 
France; 6 U.S. planes were lost. 


Sumatra was attacked by 
British aircraft carrier force; 
R.A.F. naval planes set large 
fires in Sabang. 


? Nevada divorces were 
ruled valid in all states by 
U.S. supreme court decision. 


y, Arrival of U.S. troops in 
Dakar was disclosed. 


? Adm. Darlan was assassi- 

nated in Algiers; his slayer, 
young unidentified Frenchman, 
was executed Dec. 26; act was 
termed “first-degree murder’”’ by 
Pres. Roosevelt. 


Pope Pius XII denounced 
Marxian socialism and ‘god- 
less” totalitarianism and ap- 
pealed for new world with free- 
dom of race, religion and politi- 
cal opinion. 


Fourth major offensive was 
opened in Caucasus, where Rus- 
sians reconquered positions in 
Nalchik area. 


? Ten U.S. Flying For- 
tresses raided Wake island, 
Tokyo communiqué said. 


2 Gen. Henri Honore 

Giraud was selected to suc- 
ceed Darlan as high commis- 
sioner of French Africa. 


Rationing of virtually all 
canned vegetables, fruits and 
soups under “‘point’’ system, be- 
ginning in Feb. 1943, was an- 
nounced by Food Administrator 
Wickard. 


? Vice Pres. Wallace in 

broadcast called for post- 
war world federation of nations 
to keep peace and maintain eco- 
nomic and social justice. 


29 Kotelnikovski was cap- 
tured by Russian armies, 
soviet communiqué said. 


French Somaliland joined 
United Nations under aegis of 
De Gaulle’s Fighting French. 


3 Gen. Giraud announced 

that 12 persons had been 
arrested for plotting death of 
himself and Robert D. Murphy, 
U.S. minister in North Africa. 


3 Chinese mission in 

Washington prepared to 
return home; recall was laid to 
Chiang Kai-shek’s dissatisfaction 
with the quantity of U.S. aid 
sent to China. 


Abrasives For many years the development of the automo- 
* tive industry was the major factor in the de- 
mand for most of the commercial abrasives, but this shifted to 
the war program. The accompanying table lists as much of the 
data on production in the United States as was made available 
for publication. Sharp increases will be noted in almost every 
item in the list. 


United States Production of Abrasives 
(in short tons, or as indicated) 


1938 1939 1940 1941 


Aluminous Abrasives 
Corundum* . pe ee 2,131 
merValee fate Type un an 765 

Carbon Abrasives 
Industrial diamonds, carats* 

Silica Abrasives 
Quartz . : S 
Sand (abrasive) ; ? 
Sand and sandstone (ground) 237,107 
Mripoligce- -- 22,188 


Silica Stone DM briisines 
Grindstones . : 
Millstones (value) . $3,743 $11,084 
Pulpstones Ea eae 1,553 2,517 
Sharpening stones... . 5Ir 620 

Silicate Abrasives 
Garnet . ; 
Pumice . : 

Artificial Wigiiees 
Silicon carbidet . 
Aluminum oxidet 
Metallic abrasivest 


4,021f 
4,870 


2,029 2,989 
1,046 
1,397,398 3,590, III 3,809,856 2,911,117 
31,865 
856,309 
342,218 
30,212 


41,085 
1,001,814 
487,665 
20,301 


34,959 
668,027 


310,512 
335474 


18,611 
2 


8,790 

$6,558 

4,533 
? 


13,573 

$15,579 
1,963 
? 


4,053 7,917 


4,710 


2,669 
82,407 


65,742 


5,501 
117,310 


4,056 
89,159 


44,962 
147,759 
86,300 


24,206 
50,468 
42,015 


33,042 
98,531 
50,016 


25,346 
53,220 


25,771 


*Imports; no domestic production. {Includes Canada also. fJan.—Sept. only. 


Corundum.—There is no domestic output of corundum in the 
United States, imports forming the entire supply, mostly from 
South Africa, where production more than doubled in 1941. 


Diamonds.—The demand for industrial diamonds continued, 
and imports in 1941 were maintained at the same high level 
that had prevailed-in 1939 and 1940. The bulk of the imports 
are used in machine tools or some type of abrasive work. (See 
also DIAMONDS. ) 

Emery.—Besides the domestic production the United States 
normally imports large amounts from Turkey and Greece, but 
this source of supply was cut off, and there were no imports in 
1941, which accounted for the exceptionally heavy increase in the 
domestic output. 

Flint.—Former imports of silex for mill liners and of flint peb- 
bles for use as a grinding medium in tube and ball mills, mainly 
from Denmark, Belgium and France, were entirely cut off, with 
the result that imports dropped to one-tenth of their former 
volume. Domestic substitutes were developed, and in 1941 pro- 
duction increased to 13,561 short tons of pebbles and 3,411 tons 
of liners. 

Garnet.—While the bulk of the United States output of garnet 
has formerly come from the Adirondack regions of New York, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, there is a small by-product out- 
put in North Carolina, and in 1941 production was started in 
two localities in Idaho. 

Grindstones, Millstones and Pulpstones.—Domestic produc- 
tion is usually supplemented by a small amount of imports. 

Pumice.—lItaly was cut off as a source of imports, which prac- 
tically ceased. 

Rottenstone.—Having only a limited production, and being 
closely related to it, the output of Pennsylvania rottenstone is 
included with that of tripol1. 
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Sharpening Stones.—Because of the limited number of pro- 
ducers no data were published on oilstones, whetstones, scythe- 
stones, rubbing stones and hones. Imports usually amount to 
about 10% of the domestic output. 

Sand and Sandstone.—Included in the outputs reported in 
the article SAND AND GRAVEL and under sandstone in the STONE 
article are considerable outputs of abrasive sand and of ground 
sand and sandstone used for abrasive work. These have been 
isolated and included in the table on page 17. 

Tripolii—Imports of tripoli have always been small, but have 
increased somewhat, being 364 short tons in the first nine months 
of 1941, against 227 tons in 1940. 

Artificial Abrasives.—Since they have replaced natural abra- 
sives in many uses, the output of the chief types of artificial 
abrasives is presented for comparison. (G. A. Ro.) 


Abyssinia: see Erxiopta. 

Academic Freedom: see Epucarion. 

Academy of Arts and Letters, American: sce AMERICAN 
ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 

Academy of Arts and Sciences, American: see Amer- 
ICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Academy of Political and Social Science, American: 
see AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
Accident Insurance: sce INSURANCE. 


. In 1942 the accident experience of the United 
Accidents. States was drastically affected by the war. Fatali- 
ties from all causes showed a decrease of 8% from 1941 experi- 
ence, 93,000 people being killed in 1942. 

Industrial fatalities in 1942 increased 6% over the first ten 
months of 1941 to a total of 15,700, with proportionate increase 
in the number of permanent and partial disabilities. Several fac- 
tors contributed to the increase in the industrial accident rate. 
More than a million women entered war production work during 
the year, and there was a tremendous influx of men and boys, 
many of whom had no previous industrial experience. Physically 
handicapped and over-age workers were taken into jobs for which 
there were in many cases inadequate training facilities and few 
special precautions against accident to such groups. Sub-contract- 
ing brought into production many thousands of small plants with 
little or no engineering for safety in their machines, buildings and 
processes, and comparatively little safety supervision over their 
operations. 

The ten-month accident frequency rate (number of accidents 
per million man hours worked) of industrial units reporting in the 
inter-plant contests of community safety councils was 12.96, a 
6% increase over the comparable period of 1941. The average 
rate of National Safety council members in six of its sectional 
contests was 9.01, an 8% increase over the year before. 

Farm deaths, on which accident data are difficult to obtain, in- 


Deaths from Accidents in the U.S.A., 1942 and 1941 


Change 


1942 1941 


All accidents* 
Motor vehicle 27,800 
Public (not motor vehicle) : 15,500 
TOME! eb nye. ne 30,500 
Occupational 18,500 


93,000 IOI,513 
30,069 
15,000 
39,500 
18,000 


*The all-accident totals include deaths of military personnel, not shown separately. 
Motor vehicle deaths include some deaths which are also shown in other categories, such 


as occupational and home. The 1941 all-accident and motor vehicle totals are U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau figures. All others are National Safety Council estimates. 


creased slightly during 1942. The drain on the younger and more 
vigorous farm workers for the armed services required the employ- 
ment of many persons less accustomed to the tasks of the farm. 
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WORKER DEMONSTRATING a principle of safety—use of a belt to prevent 
falls from ladders and other high places. The National Safety council and other 
agencies intensified the campaign against industrial accidents in 1942 as em- 
ployment in war plants rose to new high figures 


Fatal home accidents during 1942 occurred with approximately 
the same frequency as in 1941, totalling approximately 30,500 in 
each year. Public deaths (non-motor vehicle, drowning, sports, 
firearms, etc.) increased 3% over the previous year. 

The number of fatal accidents to men in military and naval 
service increased in 1942. Whether this increase was in proportion 
to the larger number of men involved was not subject to esti- 
mate. The term “accident” here excludes injury due to enemy 
action. 

The greatest single disaster to the civilian population was the 
Boston night club fire of November 28, in which some 500 per- 
sons were fatally injured. In the south central states spring 
tornadoes took 250 lives. 

Coal mining fatalities to Nov. 1, 1942, rose 12% to a total of 
1,166. Steam railroad deaths in the same period rose 6% to a 
total of 4,405. Two-thirds of this latter increase was suffered by 
employees of the roads. Increasing employment in these indus- 
tries was of course responsible, at least in part, for the accident 
increases. 

The serious nature of U.S. manpower loss through accidents 
was fully understood by accident prevention agencies. Local 
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safety councils, insurance companies, state and federal agencies, 
and the National Safety council intensified accident prevention 
efforts during 1942 in order to prevent this loss to U.S. productive 
power. 

The United States Office of Education, in collaboration with 
the United States department of labor, instituted nation-wide 
programs of safety education intended to reach foremen, super- 
visors and all men and women employed in war production who 
might profit by such instruction. This training was in the form of 
a 96-hour course given through nearly 100 colleges and technical 
schools throughout the country. Some 26,000 men and women 
had completed or were enrolled in these courses at the end of 1942. 

Following President Roosevelt’s request of Aug. 1941 for greater 
effort to stop the loss of productive manpower through accidents, 
the National Safety council launched a nation-wide campaign, 
attempting through radio programs, pamphlet materials to in- 
dustry, field service, school organizations, local safety councils 
and other agencies to reduce accidents to war workers, whether 
on or off the job. Substantial support of this effort was received 
from industrial leaders, government agencies and the general 
public. 

The national accident situation in 1942 produced a more gen- 
eral realization that accident losses are a serious drain on the 
nation’s resources, both in peace and in war, and that greatly in- 
creased safety efforts are needed, from the economic, as well as the 
humanitarian viewpoint. (See also DeatH Statistics; Disas- 
TERS. ) (Reon) 

Traffic Accidents.—The total of 27,800 deaths in 1942 was 
12,200 less than in 1941, when an all-time high mark of 40,000 
deaths was reached. This represented a reduction of 30%. The 
traffic toll was the lowest since 1927. Of the 27,800 persons killed, 
approximately 18,500 were workers. This represents a heavy drain 
on vitally needed manpower. 

Wartime restrictions on speed and travel and the adoption by 
many cities and states of more modern traffic control techniques 
were the chief factors contributing to the reduction in the number 
of deaths. 

In. addition to the fatalities, 1942 traffic accidents resulted in 
approximately 1,000,000 non-fatal injuries, 80,000 of which left 
some permanent impairment. 

An outstanding U.S. achievement in 1942 was the development 
of the ‘Wartime Highway Traffic program” and its sponsorship 
by 30 national organizations interested in traffic safety and con- 
servation. A major objective of this program was the conservation 
of manpower and man hours through traffic accident prevention. 
The program, which was published in full in the Congressional 
Record on Dec. 15, 1942, set forth specific recommendations 
under the general headings of police control, engineering, legis- 
lative action, training, motor vehicle administration and public 
participation. 

Regulatory laws or ordinances for traffic control under such 
wartime emergencies as blackouts and air raids were enacted by 
the various states and by local governing bodies. Following estab- 
lishment of the nation-wide 40-mile-an-hour speed limit (and the 
later reduction of this speed limit to 35 mi. an hour) supple- 
mental legislation to effectuate this conservation measure was 
adopted in many localities. 

The American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators in- 
stituted a campaign for strict enforcement of the 35-mile speed 
limit by suspension of motor vehicle registration privileges and 
by suspension and revocation of drivers’ licences. 

A “War Traffic Control” program was developed for the Office 
of Civilian Defense by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, and enforcement officials devoted considerable thought to 
the control of traffic during possible wartime disasters. Attention 


was given also to alleviating traffic congestion and conserving man 
power by reducing the number of accidents in certain key mili- 
tary and industrial areas designated by the U.S. Army Transpor- 
tation corps as being in greatest need of traffic control assistance. 

New training techniques, including use of films and the holding 
of summer training camps, were developed for 325,000 boy and 
girl members of school safety patrols in 3,500 communities. The 
patrols received greater recognition during 1942, as many police 
officials found it impossible to continue to assign men to school 
crossing duty. A national program of school bus driver training 
was inaugurated by the American Automobile association in co- 
operation with the Office of Defense Transportation and the 
United States Office of Education. Another development was the 
inauguration of an Office of Civilian Defense instructor training 
program in emergency driving. 

The training of traffic enforcement personnel and of traffic 
safety educators continued on a stepped-up basis in 1942. The 
Northwestern University Traffic institute, principal training agency 
for traffic police, substituted two four-month courses for its cus- 
tomary nine-month course in order to double its output of trained 
traffic administrators. Traffic control training was offered also to 
military police. The New York University Center for Safety 
Education, principal training agency for traffic safety educators, 
co-operated closely with the United States Army Quartermaster 
corps. The Yale University Bureau for Street Traffic Research 
discontinued its training of graduate students in traffic engineer- 
ing for the duration, but continued to devote its resources to con- 
sulting and research activities in traffic control and transportation 
matters closely allied with national defense and the war effort. 


(See also INDUSTRIAL HEALTH.) (R. ECRH.) 
Aden Aden is a British colony, seaport and territory in Arabia, 

* situated in 12° 45’ N. and 45° 4’ E., including Perim 
island, etc., in the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb between Africa and 
Arabia; area 80 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1939) 48,338. Aden protec- 
torate, including Sokotra on the Red sea coast, 112,000 sq.mi.; 
pop. (est.) 600,000. Governor: Sir J. Hathorn Hall. Language: 
English and Arabic; religion: Mohammedan. 

History.—During 1942 Aden’s many activities as an important 
port of call for allied ships engaged in war service continued un- 
molested by enemy attack. The revenue remained buoyant, but 
the index figure for the cost of living rose from 195 in Dec. 1941 
to 229 in July 1942. By Oct. 1942, Aden’s total gifts for the war 
effort, including an interest-free loan of £95,000, had risen to 
£165,100, 

Two important visitors during the year were the duke of 
Gloucester, in the course of his six months’ tour of war areas, and 
Dr. Smart, medical adviser to the colonial office, on a tour of 
inspection of the medical services. 

In the spring, W. H. Ingrams ceased to be chief secretary of 
Aden and went to Makalla as resident adviser to the Hadhramaut 
states, and as British agent for the eastern protectorate. He was 
succeeded as chief secretary by R. S. Campion, who in the absence 
on leave of the governor, Sir John Hathorn Hall, became acting 
governor. Relations with the Yemen remained friendly through- 
out the year. 

In Britain the British council set up a Muslim centre for the 


considerable Adenese community settled in Cardiff, Wales. 


BrBLioGRAPHY.—Harold Ingrams, Arabia and the Isles (1942). 
(L. E. Be.) 


Finance.—Revenue (1939-40) Rs.27,22,901; expenditure 
(1939-40) Rs.19,64,583; currency, legal tender: rupee (Rs.1) = 
15.6d., or approximately 30 cents U.S. in 1942. 

Trade and Communication.—External trade, 1939 (mer- 
chandise and treasure on private account): imports, by sea Rs.5,- 
78,56,697; by land Rs.22,76,258; exports, by sea Rs.3,37,72,025 ; 
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ANTI-GOSSIP POSTER distributed to taverns throughout the United States in 
1942 by a distilling company 


by land Rs.22,11,555; (treasure) imports Rs.37,00,871; exports 
Rs.20,22,690. Communications: shipping (1939) 2,004 merchant 
vessels (1,300 British) entered, total tonnage 8,005,763 net tons; 
motor vehicles registered (Sept. 30, 1939) 733 cars and taxis, 207 
commercial vehicles. 

Production.—In 1938-39, tobacco (approx. value of crop) 
Rs.500,000; salt 282,994 tons; (export) 248,784 tons; coffee 
(export) 4,900 metric tons. 


Adjusted Compensation: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. 
Adult Education: see Epucarion. 


Advertising United States, — Practically all significant 
* changes in advertising in 1942 resulted from 
the war. Perhaps the most outstanding change was the shift 
to helping the war effort. Early in the year there was confusion 
as to the precise part advertising should play in business, govern- 
ment and the war. 

The government recognized the usefulness of advertising in 
furthering its war aims. It used paid advertising extensively to 
promote recruiting of army and navy personnel, to sell war 
bonds and stamps, and to publicize various drives. Individual 
companies also co-operated generously in paying for advertise- 
ments in connection with salvage drives, grease and fat conserva- 
tion, and similar campaigns. Retail promotion became an impor- 
tant channel of wartime information as typified by the campaigns 
on ceiling price compliance, conservation, Red Cross and war 
bonds and stamps. Another change was the growing tone of social 
responsibility, as expressed in the trend toward informative copy. 

In the spring of 1942 the Advertising Council, Inc., was 
organized by advertisers, advertising agencies, magazines, news- 
papers, radio, direct mail, mechanical craftsmen, and other 
branches of advertising. The council was designed to offer to the 
government the volunteer services of every type of talent and 
experience relative to the creative or the administrative phases 
of advertising, merchandising and marketing. In its first year the 
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council handled more than 4o campaigns for the numerous 
government departments having informational problems. 

Many newspapers and magazines increased subscription rates 
to offset higher costs and shrinkage in advertising revenue without 
a retarding effect on circulation. Some mechanical changes in 
printing publications were made, due to anticipated shortage 
of paper, chlorine and metals, and to fewer ink colours. Some 
papers printed fewer pages and a number of magazines cut down 
page sizes. 

Protection of advertising agency credit through re-establish- 
ment of cash discount by Curtis Publishing company and 
McGraw-Hill Publishing company, and by the radio networks, 
had a far-reaching effect and obviated a larger capital provision 
by agencies than hitherto had been needed. 

Advertising volume held up remarkably well in 1942. During 
the first few months after the United States’ entry into the war, 
there was a considerable decrease in volume as compared with 
1941. Then a swing upward brought it almost abreast of pre- 
vious years. In the United States, advertising expenditures were 
$1,800,000,000 in 1942, a decline of 6.3%. Newspaper linage 
decreased 5.4%. Dollar volume of magazine advertising decreased 
1.5%; radio increased 8.7%; farm paper advertising declined 
2.2%; outdoor decreased 19.4%; direct mail decreased 7.9%. 

Copy and Layout.—Advertisers faced wholly changed condi- 
tions. Some advertisers, confronted by a shortage of their product, 
used advertising to explain the shortage or to instruct present 
owners or users of the product in its conservation. Others whose 
plants were totally converted to war work, hoping to keep alive 
their product’s name, turned to reporting their part in the battle of 
production. All advertising took on a patriotic fervour, illustrated 
with pictures, tanks, planes and military men. 

The year 1942 opened with a rush of advertisements designed 
to prove that America’s salvation depended on the production 
of a given product. Copy floundered in a hopeless effort to be 
patriotic and yet tell the story of the company signing the adver- 
tisement. Then a sense of balance returned and advertisements 
began to tell, in factual statements, what American industry 
was manufacturing and the job that America as a nation had 
to do. The cartoon-continuity technique, popular in prewar years, 
fell off considerably as it did not lend itself to the dignity 
which advertisers felt was now necessary. 

Magazines—In 30 magazines, 48% of nonfiction content and 
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average per month. Compiled by Media Records, Inc. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING (total linage in 52 cities of the United States) : 
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65% of the editorial matter were devoted to war themes. Both 
editors and advertisers furnished information highly important 
to readers and co-operated in promoting conservation and build- 
ing morale. They co-operated directly with the government in 
distributing messages with regard to the purchase of war bonds 
and stamps. Various periodicals sponsored nutrition programs 
and urged consumers to do their part in making home, com- 
munity and country ready, efficient and strong; to buy carefully, 
to take care of articles in use and to waste nothing. 

Magazine readers continued to increase. Net paid circulation 
of 78 leading magazines increased 4,285,513, or 7.2%, during 
the first six months of 1942 over the corresponding period in 
1941. Many magazines reached an all-time high during the year 
in both circulation and revenue; others reported substantial gains. 
In spite of priorities causing heavy restrictions in the manufacture 
and sale of consumer goods, the year as a whole showed a 
volume approximating 1941 levels. (See also NEWSPAPERS AND 
MAGAZINES. ) 

Newspapers —Newspaper advertising declined slightly from 
the “good” level of 1941. In 52 cities it decreased 6.1% for the 
first 10 months of 1942 from the comparable 1941 period. The 
bulk of this decrease was in automobile linage. Department store 
linage was down 2.3%. Profits also decreased because of higher 
costs and taxes and a decline in local as well as national linage. 
(See also NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES.) 

Radio.—See Rapto. 

Direct Mail—A reduction of about 8% occurred in this field. 
Advertisers and printers weighed the services of printed promo- 
tion in the war effort and in saving time and money. This re- 
sulted in the elimination of frills and unessentials. The govern- 
ment made no restrictions on the essential and helpful uses of 
direct mail promotion. 

Early in 1942, rumours of a paper shortage threatened the use 
of direct mail. These rumours, however, were shown to be ground- 
less. The Graphic Arts Victory Campaigns committee was or- 
ganized to assist advertisers in their effort to tie in with govern- 
ment themes. 

Car Cards.—Revenues showed a steady upward trend during 
the year due to reduction in automobile travel and the advent 
of millions of factory workers. Passengers in the United States 
reached an estimated total of 20,000,000,000 in 1942, an increase 
of about 25% over 1941. The volume of transportation advertis- 
ing was up about 33%. Advertising rates were raised 10% to 
15% in 1942 but many large systems made no increases. 

In March the National Association of Transportation Adver- 
tising, Inc., was formed to co-ordinate the work of the industry, 
to maintain standards of practice, and to engage in research and 
promotion work. 

Outdoor.—This medium suffered more than others because 
of abrupt changes in circulation due to population shifts to war 
production centres and military camps, as well as dimouts by 
night, which considerably altered the traffic flow on city streets 
in both volume and direction. 

Auditing of outdoor circulation was interrupted for the dura- 
tion because of lack of manpower to make the count and 
obsolescence of the audits on account of population shifts. How- 
ever, checks indicated that the total street travel was greater 
than ever before. Lessened motor travel was offset by increased 
travel on foot and in mass vehicles. 

Point of Purchase ——Volume of display material was generally 
down during the year due to restrictions on products and lack of 
manpower. 

Screen Advertising—This new medium was curtailed by a 
War Production board order forbidding the use of film for adver- 
tising because of the necessity to save chemicals needed for war 


materials. 

Retail—In 52 cities retail advertising for 10 months of 1942 
was off only 2.6% from the previous year. Due to government 
wartime regulations affecting delivery and passenger car trade, 
direct mail as a medium gained considerably during the latter 
part of the year. 

Retail copy became more informative and emphasized use- 
fulness and quality. Many stores discontinued their traditional 
store-wide sales events. As part of their sales promotion and 
advertising efforts, many stores set up centres of information to 
aid consumers in solving wartime problems by providing nutri- 
tion courses, first-aid courses and sewing schools. 

Consumers.—An answer to consumer complaints was the growth 
of informative labelling and advertising. The latter part of 1942 
saw the beginning of experiments in self-selection of merchandise 
by the consumer in practically all types of department and spe- 
cialty stores, with open displays accompanied by printed in- 
formation. 

Through organized educational work by the Committee on 
Consumer Relations in Advertising, sponsored jointly by leading 
media and the American Association of Advertising Agencies, a 
marked improvement in consumer relations with advertising 
resulted. The committee dealt with consumer leaders, women’s 
clubs, church groups and educators, giving facts scientifically 
obtained and impartially presented, and encouraged training in 
choice-making, market selection and use and care of products. 

Research—Advertising research, as such, took rapid strides 
during 1942 and the use of syndicated services grew considerably. 
People studied advertising themes more than ever before. Many 
studies were made during the year to determine policies with 
regard to government regulations and related subjects. 

Great Britain.—After the reduction of newspapers from 24 
and 36 pages to 4-page sizes in 1941, there was discussion of 
rationing advertising space. Practically all colour printing was 
discontinued, except for government posters, as well as catalogues, 
direct-mail leaflets and similar pieces. More than 170 publications 
disappeared from the newsstands by the end of 1942. On the 
other hand, 30 new periodicals were started and the total circula- 
tion of periodicals was up about 25%. 

Copy tended to stress the recognition of Great Britain in a 
“total war.” Service advertisements were run both by government 
and private industry. Advertising was still telling a sales story 
as changes and cheaper materials became necessary in products. 
However, in spite of all the curtailments, advertising in England 
was doing a wartime job in finding new ideas to build morale 
and help protect the people. As stated by Sir Gerald Campbell 
of the British embassy at Washington: “Advertising as a moulder 
of public opinion and an influence in public attitudes can be a 
powerful weapon in total war.” 

Canada.—Government-paid advertising helped to offset linage 
losses during 1942 in both the newspaper and magazine field. 
These media were used extensively to publicize Victory Loan 
campaigns and educational campaigns for housewives, consumers 
and business firms. 

Government advertising in Canadian magazines was increased 
from a few thousand lines in 1940 to 114,600 lines during the 
first 11 months of 1942. 

South America.—In South America, Central America and the 
West Indies, advertising volume for 1942 was off approximately 
40% as compared with 1941. Priorities, scarcity of shipping 
space, inability to pack in tin containers made it practically im- 
possible for many firms to get their goods to export markets. 
Therefore, a number of manufacturers used purely institutional 
copy to keep their products and names before the public. A 
significant change was the increased number of advertisers who 
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used general Latin-American media, such as the Spanish edition 
of Reader’s Digest, instead of media in each country. 

In Argentina, newspaper advertising dropped 9% under 1941 
while magazine advertising decreased 2%. Circulations declined 
due to the shortage and high cost of paper, most of which must be 
imported. Radio advertising increased. The Argentine govern- 
ment eliminated all advertising on national highways and prohib- 
ited advertising involving special offers or prize contests based 
on chance. 

In Brazil, newspaper and magazine volume generally remained 
about the same. Decline in advertising by automobile and oil 
companies was made up by other products whose sale had in- 
creased during the preceding two years. 


Brsr1ocRapHy.—Mark Wiseman, The Anatomy of Advertising (2 vol.), 
and Neil H. Borden, The Economic Effects of Advertising. (GDS Sia) 


Af h . { A Muslim kingdom lying between India and 
g ans all. Iran; area 250,000 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1940) 
10,000,000; chief towns: Kabul (cap., 80,000), Kandahar 
(60,000), Herat (50,000), Mazar-i-Sharif (30,000). Ruler: 
Muhammad Zahir Shah; languages: Persian, Pushtu, and some 
Turki in the north; religion: Mohammedan. 

History:—Little news of moment was available during 1942. 
The country continued in the path of strict neutrality. After the 
king, Zahir Shah, had formally opened the Loe Jirga (Grand 
Council) in Nov. 1941, the foreign minister took the opportunity 
to reiterate the government’s determination to maintain neutrality 
and to follow a peaceful policy. In July 1942 the king again 
reaffirmed his country’s policy of neutrality “provided Afghanistan 
is left unmolested.” In June diplomatic relations with the United 
States were opened. - 

Education.—Elementary schools exist throughout the country, 
but secondary schools exist only in Kabul and provincial capitals; 
both are free. There were, in 1940, 130 primary schools and 
t normal school for teachers in Kabul. In addition, there were 
4 secondary schools and 13 military schools. Kabul university 
was established in 1932; only a medical faculty existed in 1940. 

Defense.—Army, compulsory service; peace strength 60,000. 

Finance.—Revenue and expenditure about rupees (Afghan) 
150,000,000; currency; Rs. 3.95 (Afghan)=Rs. 1 (Indian). 
Rs. 1 (Afghan) in 1942=5d. or 8.4 cents U.S. approximately. 

Trade and Communication.—(1939-40) Exports to India: 
Afghan merchandise Rs. 3,97,06,681; treasure Rs. 16,655; non- 
Afghan merchandise Rs. 2,008. Imports: Indian produce Rs. 
72,79,399; other produce (imported through India and in transit) 
Rs. 1,96,25,197. Exports are Persian lambskin, carpets, fruit, 
wool and cotton. Roads: trade routes, Kabul to Peshawar (India), 
210 mi., and Kandahar to Chaman, 70 mi.; there are about 2,265 
mi. of unmetalled roads connecting the chief towns. At the 
beginning of 1941 there were five wireless stations in the country. 

Agriculture.—Wheat, rice, millet, maize, sheep, Persian lamb- 
skin, wool (1938) 6,800 metric tons. 


A. F. of L.: see AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Africa, British East: see Brrrisu East AFRICA. 

Africa, British South: sce BririsH SoutH AFrIcan Prorec- 
TORATES. 

Africa, British West: see British West Arrica. 

Africa, French Equatorial: see FReEncH CoLoniAL EmprIre. 
Africa, French West: see Frencu CoLonraL Emprre. 
Africa, Italian East: see Irattan CotonraL Emprre. 
Africa, Portuguese East and West: see PorrucueEsE 
COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Africa, Spanish West: see SpanisH CotonraL Empire. 
Africa, Union of South: see SourH Arrica, THE UNION oF. 
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Agattu: sce Ataska; Wortp War II. 

Agricultural Chemistry and Engineering, U.S. Bureau 
of: see CHEMISTRY AND ENGINEERING, AGRICULTURAL, U.S. Bu- 
REAU OF. 


A H | Crops.—For 33 crops of the United States, 
oT ICU tur C. record-breaking production was the rule in 
1942. Since the acreage of crops was not changed much, the 
huge production was the result of high yields per acre (Table I). 
Crop yields in 1942 were 36% above the 10-year average and 
almost 15% above the three previous record yields in 1937, 
1940 and 1941. Never before had a record production been fol- 
lowed by another record that was 15% more than the previous one. 

This huge output of food was due primarily to the weather. 
There was a combination of favourable weather conditions in 
1942 for every crop in every important agricultural area of the 
United States. In addition, there had been five unusually good 
preceding crop years, 1937 to 1941. These favourable years -had 
a cumulative effect on U.S. production of livestock products and 
the building up of livestock inventories on farms. 

The uniformly good weather conditions that prevailed through- 
out the United States is shown by the farmers’ estimates of yields 
of all crops in percentage of normal. Except for a few cotton and 
intermountain states, relative crop yields per acre in 1942 were 
excellent. Even in these areas, crop yields were good. Texas 
was the only state reporting substantial areas of average yields. 
There were no areas that reported poor crops or crop failures. 

Exceptional crop production occurred in the Great Plains 
area, where there were good moisture conditions from Montana 
and the Dakotas to Texas. Wheat yields were very high; in some 
areas the wheat crop of 1942 was worth more than the land 
upon which it was produced. 

The yields of 1942 may be better understood by comparison 
with another year. The crop yields of 1939, the first year of 
World War II, were 14% above the t1o-year average for the 
United States. In that year the only large areas with excellent 
crops were those east of the Missouri river, north of the Ohio, 
and on the Pacific coast. The south had a considerable area of 
good and average crops. The Great Plains from North Dakota 
to Texas had large areas with crop failures, poor crops and 
average crops. 

The production of oil-seed and vegetable crops made large 
percentage gains in 1942. Since the ’20s, the production of 
vegetables and of oil-seeds had approximately doubled. 

There were not any restrictions on any of these crops except 
cotton-seed. However, the expansion of soybeans far more than 
compensated for the government’s restriction of cotton-seed. 
During the ’20s, cotton-seed supplied 85% of U.S. home-grown 
vegetable oils, and in 1942, 40%. 

Livestock Products.—The 1942 production of milk, meat, 
eggs, poultry and wool was likewise unparalleled in U.S. agricul- 
tural history. Lard was the only exception, and its production was 
only 1% less than the largest in history. Low OPA ceiling prices 
for lard retarded its production. The corn-hog ratio was favour- 
able, calling for more and fatter hogs, but the lard-hog ratio 
was unfavourable, calling for more hogs, not more lard. 

The production of dairy products steadily increased; but the 
rate of increase for 1942—about 4%—was less than that for 
1941—about 5%. Butter production increased steadily with the 
expansion in milk production until 1942, when it decreased about 
5%, in spite of the fact that milk production continued to ex- 
pand. This decline was due to the rising consumption of whole 
milk and the increasing production of other dairy products. Since 
these advances were greater than the increase in milk production 
milk and cream were drawn from the nation’s greatest tecerr eit 
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INDEX NUMBERS of the U.S. production of market vegetables and grains, 
1919-42 (1923-32=100) 


of dairy products—milk for butter. 

The production of cheese in the United States in 1941 and 
1942 was the largest on record. The 1941 production was about 
20% larger than 1940; and in 1942, production exceeded 1941 
by about 25%. This expansion was due to a favourable butter- 
cheese price differential. Prices of cheese were considerably higher 
in relation to prices of butter than had usually been the case. 

The 1941 production of evaporated milk was more than twice 
the Io-year average and 50% above that of 1939, primarily 
because of the stimulating effect of government purchases for 
lend-lease. The 1942 production was greater than that of 1941, 
but the rate of increase fell off when government purchases de- 
clined. There was a rapid expansion in the production of dry 
skim milk for human consumption in 1942. Conversely, the 
production of dry skim milk for animal feed was considerably 
less than in 1941. The farm sales of chickens during 1942 were 
almost one-fifth higher than those for 1941, the previous record. 
The increases were largest in 
the west north central and south 


Table Il._—Consumption of All Food and Stocks of Food, Exclusive of Wheat in 
the United States, Expressed in Terms of Pounds of Dry Matter 


Stocksf at End of Crop Year 


Consumption,* 


000,000 Ib. Exclusive 


of Wheat, 
000,000 lb. 


In % of Days’ 
Consumption Supply 


87,204 2,903 
86,636 3,534 
90,048 4,425 
92,609 5,504 


*Based on “‘Consumption of Agricultural Products,” United States department of 
agriculture, bureau of agricultural economics, mimeographed report, March 1941. 

tThe stocks of food are those reported by the United States department of agriculture. 

The pounds of food consumed and held as stocks were converted to pounds of dry 
matter based on data in C. Chatfield and G. Adams, ‘‘Proximate Composition of American 
Food Materials,” United States department of agriculture, circular No. 549, June 1940. 


about 2%. The number of livestock on farms Jan. 1, 1943, was 
the largest in history for all classes except horses and mules—an 
aggregate increase of about 11% over Jan. 1942. 

During World War I, the largest food export from the U.S. 
was wheat. During World War II, most of the shipments 
through 1942 were meat and other livestock products. Livestock 
production is merely a reflection of feed supplies, and the 
abundant crops of 1937-42 enabled farmers to produce large 
amounts of livestock products without seriously reducing U.S. 
civilian consumption. 

Unrestricted and without government assistance, financial or 
otherwise, U.S. farmers stored most of their surplus crops in 
the most efficient and cheapest ever-normal granary, animals on 
the hoof. 

Commercial Carry-over of Food.—During the decade 
1932-42 there had been widespread conviction that the United 
States was in the possession of large surpluses of food. The con- 
clusion was based on the popular misconception that all available 
stocks are surpluses. Because of inevitable fluctuations in the 
weather and, consequently, in food production, it is always 
desirable to have more food available than is consumed. 

There was also much misunderstanding of the size of these 
stocks and their relation to the total annual supply. In 1939 
the consumption of food in the United States aggregated 92,609,- 
000,000 lb. of dry matter (Table IL). The stocks of food exclu- 
sive of wheat at the end of the 1939 season were only 5,504,- 
000,000 lb. only 5.9% of the annual consumption, representing 
only about 22 days’ supply. During 1925-29, the United States 


Table !.—Estimated U.S. Production and Yield per Acre for 1942 Crops* with Historical Comparisons 
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10% respectively, and cattle 


*Based on latest available crop reports. 
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normally had 12 days’ supply of food, exclusive of wheat, re- 
maining at the end of the season. 

In 1939, the nation consumed 4,224,000,000 lb. of fats and oils. 
Stocks were sufficient for about go days. The same year, the nation 
consumed 11,359,000,000 lb. of dry matter in the form of eggs 
and dairy products. Stocks of these products, 183,000,000 lb., 
were sufficient for only six days’ consumption. The stocks of 
fresh and cured meats and poultry were 204,000,000 lb., equiva- 
lent to eight days’ consumption. There were 52 days’ supply of 
wheat and only 22 days’ supply of all other foods, such as 
meat, sugar, dairy products, and the like, if they represented the 
complete diet of the people. 

Obviously, such stocks of food represented only a small part 
of the contemplated lend-lease exports and an even smaller part 
of domestic consumption. Therefore, the nation had to look to 
current production for its own food supply or for any that it 
expected to give away. 

Lend-Lease Exports.—Most U.S. lend-lease food exports in 
1942 were the highly prized nutritious animal foods. Although 
these foods represented less than half the tonnage, they repre- 
sented more than 75% of the total value. U.S. exports of crops 
represented a small proportion of total crop production—only 
about 2%. Lend-lease beans represented about 20% of the crop, 
peas 15%, fruits 13%, cotton 9%, and tobacco and oil-seeds 
5%. Lend-lease grain, potatoes and vegetables were an insignifi- 
cant proportion of these crops. 

The quantity of livestock products exported represented about 
7% of the total livestock production. Lend-lease milk and meat 
represented 6 to 7% of their production respectively, eggs 20% 
and lard 27%. The production of the 5,500,000 tons of lend-lease 
livestock products from pastures, grain and roughage was prob- 
ably equivalent to 6% or 7% of the U.S. crop production of 1942. 

Thus, total lend-lease exports in terms of crops represented 
about 8% of production. Since crop production in 1942 was up 
15%, the lend-lease exports were more than offset by increased 
production. 

After deducting the exports of the livestock foods from U.S. 
production, it would appear that consumption of these products 
by U.S. soldiers and civilians in 1942 was substantially the same as 
in 1941. But since the soldiers consume more of the highly prized 
foods per capita than do civilians, the civilian consumption was 
probably somewhat below the 1941 level. (See also U.S. Food 
Requirements in World War II, below.) 

Relation of Crops to Livestock Production.—Since a high 
percentage of both the nation’s food consumption and lend-lease 
exports for 1942 was derived from livestock production, the 
relation of crops to livestock should be considered. The problem 
is confused by the widely varying moisture content of these 
products. Milk contains only 13% dry matter, and lard 100%. 
Normally, the nation’s per capita consumption is about 800 Ib. 
of milk, 140 lb. of meat, 20 Ib. of lard and 55 lb. of poultry and 
eggs. In terms of dry matter, milk consumption—more than 100 
lb.— is slightly more than the combined consumption of meat, 
poultry, eggs and lard. 

A severe curtailment in crop production is followed by a 
decline in production of all livestock products. The first effect is 
always on products for which the least feed reserves exist, beef 
cattle. Hog production, of course, is just a reflection of the 
reduction in the corn crop. The least violent declines occur in 
the production of dairy products. 

As a result of the drought of 1934, the per capita production of 
food and feed crops declined 24%. Per capita meat produc- 
tion declined 22%, and poultry and eggs 11%. In pounds of 
dry matter per capita, the production of these foods declined 
10%. The production of lard declined 15%. 
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Table Ill.—Estimated Volume of U.S. Crop and Livestock Production and 
Lend-Lease for 1942 


Production* | Lend-Lease* |Approximate % 


Commodity Tons Tons of Production 


Crops 
Feed grains 
Food grains 
Beans, dry 
Peas, dry 
Potatoes 
Vegetables 


124,000,000 
33,000,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
13,000,000 
12,700,000 
15,000,000 
15,000,000 
21,000,Cc00 
375,000 
3,500,000 
700,000 
200,000,000 


400,000 
425,000 
200,000 
60,000 
75,000 
135,000 
2,000,000 
700,000 
3,500,000 
21,000 
320,000 
35,000 


439,675,000 7,871,000 


3,800,000 
800,000 
600,000 20 

nothing 


60,000,000 
11,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 500 
1,300,000 350,000 
200,000 , 


27, 
nothing 


77,000,000 5,550,500 


516,675,000 | 13,421,500 


*Fresh equivalent. 


Some of the effects of the drought were delayed until 1935. 
Based on whichever year was the lower, 1934 or 1925, milk 
production declined 5%, poultry and eggs 13% and meat 27%. 
The aggregate production of these foods declined 13%. Lard 
production declined 48%. If lard is included in the total, per 
capita livestock production declined 16%. 

During the drought of 1934, production of all livestock prod- 
ucts declined 11%, whereas consumption declined only 4%. The 
drastic decline in production was largely offset by added supplies 
from inventories, 15 lb. of dry matter per capita. In fact, in 
1934 the consumption of meat was about normal. 

Following the drought of 1934, inventories declined somewhat 
less than either crops or livestock production—10%. The full 
effect of the drought on both production and consumption did not 
occur until 1935. The liquidation was practically over, and con- 
sumption was dependent upon current production. Both current 
production and consumption were 10% below the 1932-33 level. 

From the drought of 1936 through 1942, there was a succes- 
sion of good crops. From 1936 to 1941, the production of food 
and feed crops per capita increased 43%. The production of milk 
increased 14% from 1937 to 1942, poultry and eggs 32%, meat 
41% and their total 24%. The production of lard increased 81%, 
and the grand total, including lard, increased 27%. 

Regardless of whether there is a sharp curtailment in crop 
production or unusually abundant harvests, production of meats 
moves in the same direction and changes approximately in the 
same proportion as crop production. The production of eggs and 
poultry moves in the same direction and changes about three- 
quarters as much. Milk production moves in the same direction, 
but the change is relatively small. 

Farm Labour.—The farm labour problem received much con- 
sideration by the government, the farmers and the press in 1942. 
The government requested the local draft boards to exempt such 
labour from military duty and it also froze labour on farms. It 
planned to move subsistence farmers to better land. It considered 
the importation of Mexican, Cuban and Puerto Rican labour. 

The normal movement of surplus labour from farm to city 
was accelerated by the disparity between farm and city incomes. 
As farm incomes and farm wages rise, the disparity between farm 
and city incomes diminishes and the rate of movement away 
from farms declines. 

The press in 1942 publicized the sharp increase in the number 
of auctions and of farm sales. The usual explanation was a short- 
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age of labour, and consequently it was commonly believed that 
such sales meant decreased production. The most frequently 
publicized sales were those of large farms with many hogs and 
cattle, employing several hired hands. The liquidation of these 
large farms made the headlines, but their number was very small, 
and they played a minor role in U.S. agricultural production. 
When the operator of such a farm decided to quit farming 
“because of the shortage of labour” the farm did not go out of 
production as was commonly assumed. In most cases it was 
divided and operated by several tenants or owners as family-sized 
units. The family-sized units were not so spectacular but probably 
produced in the aggregate about as much food as the large unit. 

Less spectacular but frequently cited were the sales of the 
typical family-sized farms. It was again erroneously concluded 
that such sales arose because of labour shortages and would 
result in decreased food production. A certain number of sales 
always occurred because old men retired and young men started 
farming. The only aspect of the situation in 1942 that called 
for explanation was the acceleration in the number of these sales. 

Normally, young men go in debt, start farming, and when the 
farm is cleared of debt the operator retires and moves to town. 
The rate at which they leave farms depends on the profitableness 
of agriculture. During the prosperous years, characterized by 
Igto0 and 1920, about 22% to 24% of the farmers on Illinois 
farms were over 54 years of age. As a result of the agricultural 
depression, the percentages rose to 31 and 35 respectively in 1930 
and 1940. Consequently, in 1942 there was more than a normal 
number of old men operating farms. With the improvement in 
prices and the abundant harvests, farm income rose sharply and 
enabled many of the older operators to liquidate their debts and 
retire. 

The same factors control the rate at which young men start 
farming. During the prosperous years of 1910 and 1920 more 
than 25% of the operators were under 35 years of age. In 1930 
and 1940, the proportion of young men declined to 18% and 17% 
respectively. Consequently, during 1942, in Illinois and in many 
other agricultural areas of the United States, there was a large 
accumulation of potential farmers. 

With the military deferment of farm labour, the typical family 
farms which produce most of the nation’s food supply had 
practically no labour problem except at the peak of the season’s 
harvest. At that time the extra help needed represented a small 
proportion of the total labour needed to plant and harvest the 
crop. This was a problem for the farmers to solve in co-operation 
with local civic organizations. Many women and school children 
from neighbouring urban areas helped harvest the U.S. crops of 
1942. On several occasions in 1942 the U.S. Employment Service 
and the Department of Agriculture issued appeals for volunteer 
farm workers, and in some cases transported workers from one 
section to another where the crops were in danger for lack of 
hands to harvest them. 

Fertilizers—The outlook for fertilizer in 1942 was clouded 
by only one element—nitrogen, the use of which was restricted 
by the War Production board. Phosphorus and potash were rela- 
tively abundant. The coastal area of the United States from 
Maine to Texas is characterized by light soils that require con- 
stant applications of commercial fertilizers, including nitrogen. 
There was, in 1942, practically no reserve of nitrogen remaining 
from previous applications of fertilizers; and on these light soils 


%, of the Farm Operators in Illinois under 35 and 
over 54 Years of Age, 1910 to 1940 


Table IV.— 


% Under 35| % Over 54 
Years of Age|Years of Age 


Census 


% Under 35] % Over 54 
Year 


Census 
Year 


Years of ‘Age Years of Age 


TOO ts 18 31 
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Table V.—Effect of Various Programs on the Number of Additional People Who 
Could Be Fed and on Civilian Consumption during the War and 
Rehabilitation Periods 


Approximate|Approximate Number|Effect on Civilian 
Number of | of Additional Years | Consumption of 
People Fed | This Rate Could Be | Highly Prized 
for One Year Maintained Food 


Program 


Increased production... . 


None 
Use of stocks 


None None 

{40,000,000— 

j {50,000,000 
Livestock Little 
Horse meat 100,000 

Imports of Surplus Food* 
Wheat, Canada. 

Reducing civilian standard of 
living with no change in pro- 
duction 


None None 


Decrease 
None 


None 
Several 
None 


30,000,000 None 


10% decrease 
20% decrease 
30% decrease 


3,000,000 
7,000,000 
10,000,000 


13 years 
6 years 
3 years 


20,000,000 
40,000,000 
60,000,000 

125,000,000 

200,000,000 


Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 
Indefinitely 


10% decrease 
20% decrease 
30% decrease 
60% decrease 
95% decrease 


to Algerian standard .. . 
to Chinese standard. 


*Surplus wheat stocks in Argentina and Australia are not considered because of the 
uncertainty as to the quantities and difficulties of shipping They would probably feed 
about 25,000,000 persons for one year. 


there was little natural reserve. This area produces a goodly pro- 
portion of the U.S. supply of potatoes, fresh vegetables, fruit, 
vegetable oils and cotton. Except for the coastal area, the region 
around the Great Lakes, and other limited areas with intensive 
crop production, nitrogen restrictions were not a handicap to food 
production in 1942. The backbone of the nation’s food supply, 
grain, is produced in areas that require relatively little nitrogen. 

U.S. Food Requirements in World War |I.—The problem 
of feeding the U.S. military forces had not become particularly 
burdensome in 1942. The average soldier consumed about 25% 
more food than the average civilian. But since a youth in his 
twenties consumes more food than an average civilian, the 
soldiers, sailors and marines probably consumed only 15% to 20% 
more than they did as civilians. 

The food requirements of a military force of 8,000,000 men 
are equivalent to those of about 8% of the civilian population. 
Therefore, it appeared that the military forces would get about 
one-third of the food allotted to “military forces and lend-lease,” 
and U.S. Allies would get about two-thirds. The latter amount 
represented a deduction from U.S. civilian consumption, whereas 
the food allotted to U.S. soldiers did not, except insofar as, 
transferring from civilian to military life, they consumed more 
because of greater physical activity. If a soldier consumes 20% 
more food, the additional burden that the nation has assumed 
is equivalent to adding approximately 1,500,000 additional mouths 
to the U.S. population of about 134,000,000 people—an addition 
of only about 1%. Consequently, practically all the additional U.S. 
food requirements represented by Secretary Wickard’s estimate 
in 1942—25% to 30% of 1943 food production—was to go for 
lend-lease and not to the U.S. military forces. 

Since a certain amount of dry matter, calories or energy is 
required for body maintenance, growth and physical effort, none 
of these new demands could be met by reducing civilians’ con- 
sumption unless it was to be assumed that in the past they had 
eaten too much. 

The plans for such large exports of food raised many problems. 
How much food would be exported? For how long a period would 
these shipments continue? To whom would the food be sent? 
Was the objective the improvement of diets or the prevention of 
starvation? What types of food should be exported? What types 
of food could be exported? What effect would the program have 
on civilian consumption? What government agencies would be in 
charge? 

Though these and other questions could not all be answered 
in 1942, indications were that large amounts of U.S. food would 
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be required for an extended period of time. The question thus 
became one of examining the possible sources of additional food 
supplies. These were at least five: (1) increased production; 
(2) existing stocks of grain and animals; (3) imports of surplus 
wheat; (4) reduction in civilian consumption; (5) curtailment in 
the production of livestock products. (See Table V.) 

Increased Production—There was practically no hope of meet- 
ing the increased requirements solely from increased production. 
The farm plant in 1942 was operating at a level not likely to be 
exceeded for several years. 

Existing Stocks and Imports.—In 1942 there were about 600,- 
000,000 bu. of wheat in excess of normal U:S. stocks. This supply 
would feed about 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 people for one year 
at a rate of about 13 bu. per capita.! Canada had about 400,000,- 
ooo bu. of surplus wheat which might be imported and reshipped. 
This would feed 30,000,000 people for one year. The stocks of 
wheat in the United States and Canada together would feed 
about 75,000,000 people for one year. After these stocks of wheat 
had been exhausted, there, of course, could be no further con- 
tribution from this source. 

There were also large stocks of food in the form of cattle on 
U.S. farms. If these cattle stocks were reduced, they would add 
to food supplies by that amount. However, reducing inventories 
of cattle would be accompanied or followed by a reduction in 
the production of meat and milk. Consequently, the liquidation 
of livestock would in itself make little net contribution. Excess 
stocks of U.S. horses might feed 100,000 folks for a few years. 

Reduction of Civilian Consumption—Ilf{ the American people 
were to reduce their consumption of the highly prized foods— 
meat, milk and eggs—by 10% and substitute grain, the nation 
could feed-about 3,000,000 more people each year for about 
14 years.” With a 20% reduction in the consumption of highly 
prized foods, the nation could feed approximately 7,000,000 per- 
sons for about 7 years. With a 30% reduction, it could feed 
approximately 10,000,000 for about 4 years. 

Reduction in Livestock Production.—lf{ livestock production 
were decreased 10%, the nation could feed 20,000,000 additional 
mouths, and this could be continued year after year. Such a 
stretching of the food supply would be due to the consumption 
of cereals directly, rather than indirectly in the form of livestock 
products. A reduction of 20% and 30% in livestock production 
would enable the U.S. to feed 40,000,000 to 60,000,000 additional 
mouths per year, for an extended period of time. 

A reduction of 10%, 20% or 30% in production of livestock 
would involve the same sacrifice on the part of American con- 
sumers as a reduction of 10%, 20% and 30% in the consumption 
of these highly prized products with no change in their produc- 
tion. In either case, the American consumer would be called on 
to reduce his standard of living. However, the number of mouths 
fed under lend-lease or rehabilitation would be far different. If 
livestock production were continued and the excess above U:S. 
restricted consumption were shipped, there would be sufficient 
food for 3,000,000 to 10,000,000 people. If livestock production 
were curtailed and cereal grain were shipped, there would be 
enough food for 20,000,000 to 60,000,000 people. 

Another important consideration is the fact that a 20% re- 
duction in the consumption of livestock products, with no change 
in their production, would enable the United States to feed 
7,000,000 people for about 7 years, while a 20% reduction in 
~ IThirteen bushels of wheat contains about the same numaber of pounds of dry matter as 
is annually consumed by the average American or the Chinese coolie. The comparisons 
are based on pounds of dry matter and do not take into consideration balanced rations 
vitamin requirements and other nutritional problems. The nearest approach to this diet 
is that of the Chinese coolie, who consumes about 90% of his food in the form of cereals. 

*If U.S. civilian consumption of livestock products were reduced 10%, this reduction 
probably would be offset by an increase in the consumption of wheat, about 44,000,000 bu. 


per year. At this rate, the 600,000,000 bu. of excess wheat in 1942 would disappear in 
about 14 years. 


livestock production would enable the nation to feed 40,000,000 
people indefinitely. 

If the U.S. civilian population were to decrease its consump- 
tion (and its production) of the highly prized foods to the 
standard of the Algerian, the nation could feed about 100,000,000 
additional mouths; and if decreased to the Chinese standard, 
about 200,000,000. Although these estimates are rough, they 
indicate clearly that curtailing the consumption of highly prized 
foods with no change in their production, fills the stomachs of 
only a few million additional people. This was the method fol- 
lowed largely in 1942. Lend-lease exports of livestock products 
in 1942 represented about 35% of the total amount of dry matter 
exported, exclusive of sugar, while these foods represented about 
30% of the American diet. Goals and official exhortations, calling 
for increased production of livestock products and decreased 
civilian consumption by rationing, indicated that a continuation 
of the same policy was contemplated in 1942. Such a policy 
could be continued only so long as feed was available for live- 
stock and surplus wheat was available to compensate for the 
decline in the civilian consumption of livestock products. 

The agricultural policy of the United States in 1942 was to 
curtail the wheat acreage and expand livestock production. If 
the nation were to assume that there was an overproduction of 
grain, that the lend-lease and rehabilitation programs would not 
expand above their level of 1942, and that the paramount prob- 
lem was to provide an attractive diet for the few rather than to 
fill the stomachs of the many, a continuation of the policy was 
justified. If the problem, on the other hand, was to feed the 
many rather than the few, the most effective way of so doing 
would be to reduce livestock production. 

The forecasts indicated in 1942 that there were tentative plans 
to export 15% to 20% of the 1943 food production, enough to 
feed about 25,000,000 persons. 

Only by feeding its cereal grains directly to human beings 
rather than to animals could the United States provide large 
amounts of food to distressed peoples over an extended period 
of time. (FvAy Peay 

Crop Insurance.—The yield from U.S. cotton crops was, for 
the first time, insured in 1942 to planters by the Federal Crop 
Insurance corporation. Previously the corporation had for several 
years provided crop insurance to wheat growers, policies having 
been issued to more than 400,000 growers a year. Approximately 
171,000 cotton insurance contracts, covering 1,500,000 ac., were 
issued up to March 31, 1942, the final date for filing application 
for insurance on the 1942 crop. Cotton crop policies were issued 
in 18 states, but the larger number was for the nine cotton belt 
states in the following order: Texas, Georgia, South Carolina, 
Louisiana, Alabama, Oklahoma, North Carolina, Mississippi, 
Arkansas. Planters had the privilege of insuring for either 50% 
or 75% of the average per acre production on individual farms. 
Where there were divided interests, separate contracts were made. 
For example, if a landlord and a share cropper were beneficiaries 
on the same crop, a separate contract was made with each. The 
insurance covered risks resulting from unavoidable hazards such 
as drought, excessive moisture, plant disease and insect pests. 
No premiums were paid on poor farming or theft. Nor did the 
policies afford protection for quality, since the insurance was 
for yield only. 

Shortage of labour and inability to obtain repairs for ma- 
chinery resulted in a number of cotton planters harvesting a 
smaller crop than would have been the case under normal con- 
ditions. In such instances the insurance corporation adjusted 
payment of loss after deducting any savings the farmer might 
have obtained from his inability to follow the usual practices. 
Premium rates varied widely and were based on conditions pre- 


the soil for a huge wartime crop. Here a farmer of the Red River valley, North 
Dakota, drags a disk harrow across his field 


vailing in particular localities. 

Farm Co-operatives.—The 10,600 co-operative marketing and 
purchasing associations representing 3,000,000 farmer members 
in the United States concentrated largely on war production in 
1942, the Farm Credit administration reported. Co-operative 
creameries shifted production to the manufacture of spray milk 
powder when that commodity was demanded because it required 
less space in shipping. The co-operatives, the FCA reported in 
1942, were producing about one-third of the supply of spray milk 
powder and were furnishing 45% of the milk powder used by 
the army and navy. Co-operatives were producing about 25% 
of the dried fruit supply, most of which went to the government. 
The co-operatives also got behind the movement to produce 750,- 
ooo shearling pelts a month from Sept. 1942 to Dec. 1943, as 
asked by the armed forces. Shearling pelts are skins of lambs 
having a short wool growth or of sheep shorn a short time before 
slaughter. They are used as linings of jackets for aviators who 
fly in subzero temperatures. Co-operatives were also active in 
operating transportation pools and consolidated truck routes, to 
conserve gas and rubber. As a further contribution to this effort 
the usual number of meetings of co-operative members was re- 
duced. The Dairymen’s League Co-operative Association of New 
York was reported to have used wooden tires successfully on the 
front wheels of trucks in urban milk delivery where speed was 
not required The wooden tires were made of three sections of 
wood that fitted into the rim of the wheel and were devised by a 
veteran wagon maker. The National Machinery Co-operative at 
Shelbyville, Ind., was manufacturing tractors and various muni- 
tions for the army, while 1,400 farmers in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvania registered their trucks for war emergency 
service in transporting crops and farm supplies. Owing to the re- 
duced manufacture of farm machinery, co-operatives were active 
in repair work on old machinery. The Maryland Tobacco Grow- 
ers association opened three new grading houses equipped with 
automatic humidifiers and with electrically-driven machinery de- 
signed to save labour. 

U.S. Farm Income.—At the close of 1942 the department of 
agriculture estimated the year’s United States farm income from 
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U.S. FARMERS worked long after sunset during the spring of 1942 thie 
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marketings as about $15,000,000,000, the highest on record to 
that date. The increase resulted from a 25% rise in prices of 
farm. products and a 12% increase in sales during the year. This 
total was an increase of about one-third over that of 1941 and 
nearly double the average farm income from marketings in the 
five-year (1935-39) period. It also exceeded the $14,600,000,000 
of the high year of 1919, when farmers were still meeting the 
demand created by World War I. In addition to the cash received 
from farm products in 1942, farmers received $625,000,000 in 
government payments. Net income from agriculture per person 
on farms in 1942 was estimated at about $368, compared to $254 
in 1941. The 1942 figure was about 136% of parity (the ratio of 
per capita farm income to per capita nonfarm income in igIo— 
14). It was 112% of parity in 1941. Total expenses of farm 
Operations in 1942 were estimated at $8,700,000,000, an increase 
of 15% over 1941 and about 50% above the average for the 
1935-39 period. 

With the war program calling for still further increase in farm 
production in 1943, it was estimated that the income for that 
year would total $16,000,000,000. Expense of farm operations in 
1943 would also be higher—$9,000,000,000 to $9,500,000,0o00— 
the department of agriculture forecast. 

Farm Machinery.—Manufacture of farm machinery in the 
United States in 1942 was limited by governmental order to 83% 
of 1940 production, in order to conserve materials for the manu- 
facture of munitions. Farm equipment output in 1940 amounted 
to $488,000,000 and was in excess of $700,000,000 in 1941, when 
there were no restrictions. Production of farm machinery in the 


Table VI.—U.S. Farm Income, 1942 and 194] 


1942 1941 


$5,748,000,000 
857,000,000 
690,000,000 
I,216,000,000 
358,000,000 
381,000,000 
1,053,000,000 
753,000,000 
8,120,000,000 
4,399,000,000 
2,103,000,000 
1,41 7,000,000 
625,000,000 


$4,312,000,000 
719,000,000 
502,000,000 
968,000,000 
215,000,000 
257,000,000 
716,000,000 
565,000,000 
5,304,000,000 
2,902,000,000 
1,743,000,000 
979,000,000 
502,000,000 


All crops ee 
Food grains abe 
Feed grains and hay . 
Cotton and cotton-seed 
Oil-bearing crops 


Tobacco . 

Vegetables . : 
Fruits and nuts . 

All livestock 

Meat animals. 

Dairy products 

Poultry and eggs 
Government payments . 
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United States for the year ending Oct. 31, 1943, was reduced to 
20-23% of 1940 production by Order No. 170, issued Nov. 25, 
1942, by the War Production board. Following numerous pro- 
tests the WPB Jan. 21, 1943, raised the production quota for 
1943 to 31%. Implement manufacturers entered 1942 with large 
inventories of farm machinery owing to the large production of 
1941. 

The cut of 20-23% in 1942 production was cushioned by this 
backlog, and it was not until the latter part of 1942, when both 
the backlog and current production had been practically ex- 
hausted, that complaints of a shortage of farm machinery threat- 
ening the food supply were heard. Meanwhile farmers were pay- 
ing mounting prices for used machinery, sometimes more than the 
price of new machinery, which had been under price control of 
the Office of Price Administration since May 1942. The OPA 
later, on Jan. 4, 1943, established maximum price controls on 
sales of used machinery by dealers and placed price ceilings on 
used equipment of five major types, whether sold by dealers, auc- 
tioneers or farmers. The five types of used equipment included 
combines, corn pickers, corn binders, motor- or tractor-operated 
hay balers and tractors, excepting crawler tractors. The OPA 
ruled that dealers, in selling used equipment, could not add more 
than 5% or $15, whichever was larger, to their trade-in allow- 
ance, purchase price or balance due (if the equipment was re- 
possessed), plus reconditioning cost. On reconditioned machinery 
the maximum price was 25% or $15 markup, whichever was 
larger, on the trade-in allowance, purchase price or balance due. 
Dealers might not in any case charge for used equipment more 
than 95% of the base price for new machinery. The base price 
was defined as the manufacturer’s list price, f.o.b. factory, cur- 
rently or last used. Maximum prices by farmers and auctioneers 
were set at 70% of the base price for machines more than one 
year old and 85% for those less than a year old. The same ceil- 
ings applied to dealers except that machines reconditioned and 
guaranteed for 30 days might sell up to 95% of the base price. 

Members of congress from agricultural states protested that 
the WPB restrictions threatened to reduce farm production in 
1943 and also discriminated against U.S. farmers by establishing 
export quotas under which various countries might obtain U.S. 
farm machinery to the amount of 111% to 118% of their 1940 
purchases of such machinery. Conversations in implement trade 
circles asserted that the United States had lost first place as the 
nation with the most highly mechanized agriculture. This posi- 
tion, it was said, had been taken by Great Britain, which had 
imported large numbers of tractors and farm machinery. 

Farm Mortgages.—The Farm Credit administration empha- 
sized in 1942 a policy of urging farmers, during the period of 
wartime profits, to liquidate all debts, mortgages and other obliga- 
tions in order to avoid possible recurrence of the hardships im- 
posed by the slump in farm prices that followed World War I, 
when many farms were foreclosed. From Jan. 1, 1942, to mid- 
summer, the Farm Credit administration reported, farmers paid 
$6,000,000 into a special “future payment fund.” Previous to 
1942 they had paid $2,000,000 into the fund, which, sponsored by 
the FCA, pays the farmer-dépositors the same rate of interest as 
they pay on loans they have with federal lending agencies and is 
available to meet future interest and principal payments should 
farmers lack other funds with which to pay. At the time of re- 
porting this increase in the future payment fund, Aug. 1942, Gov. 
A. G. Black of the FCA reported that during the preceding year 
farmers had paid to the Federal Land banks and the Federal 
Land commissioner $205,000,000 on principal of loans outstand- 
ing. Of this amount, $80,000,000 was to pay loans in full. The 
FCA announced in Aug. 1942 it had sent to the “million or more 
farmers” with federal loans outstanding copies of a letter from 
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President Roosevelt to Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. Wick- 
ard, urging all farmers to pay off debts, “to avoid the unnecessary 
hardships such as were experienced by farmers during and follow- 
ing the first World War.” The letter said further: 


Those who take this advice will be contributing in a real way to the 
accomplishment of three important objectives. First, by making such pay- 
ments, they will reduce the farm mortgage debt which might otherwise 
become burdensome in the readjustment period after the war. Second, use 
of increased purchasing power to pay debts instead of buying such things as 
we all can reasonably do without during the war will help keep the prices 
of such things from rising. Farmers, like all citizens of the nation, fear 
inflation. Third, repayment to creditors will enable them to buy more war 
bonds, thereby contributing materially to the war effort. 


The peak of the farm mortgage debt was $10,800,000,000 in 
1923. It was about $7,000,000,000 in 1940 and declined steadily 
through 1941 and 1942. (See also FEDERAL LAND BANKS.) 

Farm Tenancy.—Shortage of farm labour and widespread em- 
ployment in defense industries, which attracted farm workers to 
urban jobs, operated to reduce farm tenancy in the United States 
in 1942. Reports from agricultural communities were that many 
tenant farmers, particularly share croppers in the cotton areas, 
preferred to work for owner-operators than to farm on a crop- 
share or cash rental basis. Not only were the higher farm wages 
an inducement, but income was more certain, since previous to 
1942 it was normal for one-third of the farm tenant families to 
move every year. The direct cost of this shifting from one farm 
to another was estimated by the Farm Security administration as 
$50,000,000 a year. An indirect cost, much higher but undeter- 
mined, resulted from such shifting because each tenant took all 
he could from the land without attempting to build it up. There 
were 2,800,000 farm tenant families in a total of about 6,100,000 
farm families in 1941, the FSA estimated. That figure was a 
slight decrease from previous years owing to the government’s 
efforts to reduce farm tenancy, which had been growing at the 
rate of 40,000 families a year. Between 1935 and 1942 the FSA 
had advanced in loans and grants approximately $520,000,000 to 
rehabilitate 874,000 farm families by aiding tenants to become 


farm owners and by aiding inadequately-equipped farms. Of this | 
sum, about $200,000,000 had been paid back, it was reported in | 


1942. (See also ALFALFA; CENSUS, 1940; CHEMURGY; CORN; 
DROUGHT; FERTILIZERS; Hay; Horses; Irr1GATION; Law; LIve- 
STOCK; OATS; Prices; RATIONING; SoIL EROSION AND Sort Con- 
SERVATION ; TRUCK FARMING; WHEAT; etc.) GO05R5) 

Great Britain.—No change took place in 1942 in the form of 
state control of farming exercised by the ministry of agriculture 
through county war agricultural committees; but one interesting 
development was the formation in each county of a technical de- 
velopment committee responsible for advising farmers of im- 
proved technique in crop and livestock production. 

The main emphasis remained on the production of foods for 
direct human consumption. First priority continued to be given 
to milk, and an intensive campaign was organized to maintain 
and if possible increase production. 
farms the primary call on the arable land was toward self-suffi- 
ciency, the balance of the land only to be used for crops for 
direct human consumption. Second, strenuous endeavours were 
made to maintain the numbers of dairy cows and, in particular, 
to encourage the development of winter milk production. Each 
county was given a “milk target.” The third measure adopted 


was the new milk-testing scheme for the improvement of keeping | 


quality, especially during the summer. The fourth measure was 
the control by the veterinary profession of the four major diseases 
affecting dairy cattle. The success of these various measures may 
be judged from the fact that in the first seven months of 1942 
farmers’ sales of milk were 15,000,000 gal. above the average of 
the three years before the war. 


After milk, wheat, oats, potatoes, sugar-beet and certain green | 
vegetables continued to be the priority products, but rye was | 


| 


First, on milk-producing» 


in 1942 


SORTING CORN on a farm in New York. Women from all walks of life responded 
to the U.S. Employment Service’s appeal for volunteer farm workers in 1942. 


They were paid at prevailing wage rates 


U.S. “FARMERETTE” feeding livestock. The U.S. Employment Service in 1942 
asked women between 18 and 50 to devote part of their time to farm work for- 
merly done by men called into service or into war factories 
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teer ‘‘farmerettes’’ at an inn in Hudson, N.Y. 
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added on soils unsuitable for wheat. The wheat acreage was up 
by a third on the prewar figure, and a flat rate subsidy of £3 per 
acre was introduced to stimulate its production still further espe- 
cially on poorer soils. The acreage of oats rose from 2,500,000 to 
4,000,000 ac., and the potato acreage by 70%. The sugar-beet 
crop, was expected to yield over 4,000,000 tons which should more 
than suffice to provide the civilian sugar ration. Production of 
farm vegetables was stepped up by 1,500,000 tons on the pre- 
war figure. In addition farmers were growing 12,000,000 tons 
more animal feeding stuffs for their own livestock. By June 1942 
the total arable acreage had been increased from 12,000,000 ac. 
prewar to 18,000,000 ac. 

While the area of corn crops harvested in 1942 was the largest 
in Britain’s history intensive efforts were also made to raise the 
level of production for existing arable land by an increase of 5% 
in output from every acre. An encouraging feature was the num- 
ber of “C” farms, the least efficient group, which were upgraded 
to “B” and the number of ‘“‘B” farms which became “A.” There 
was again more lime available and sufficient home-produced nitro- 
gen, but phosphates and potash were limited and a rationing 
scheme for their allocation and a crop priority list was evolved. 
Alternative methods for supplying potash for the next cropping 
season, particularly for the appreciable areas where a deficiency 
exists, were, for some crops, the application of agricultural salt, 
but the major contribution was expected to come from an in- 
creased production of farmyard manure. For this purpose the 
bulk of the greatly increased 1942 straw harvest, some of which 
would go into paper manufacture, some to be converted into use- 
ful fodder by the soda treatment method, had to be utilized. 

Land-improvement schemes on existing tillage areas and upland 
pasture and large-scale reclamation of marshlands continued. 

Seasonal conditions were only fair and many districts suffered 
through lack of rain during the growing months. The hay crop 
was good and in general got in under excellent weather condi- 
tions. Grain crops were also generally good and although harvest 
conditions were difficult in many areas, the total weight of 
threshed grain was expected to be the largest ever produced in 
Britain. Potatoes and sugar-beets were expected on the whole to 
produce crops above average. Root crops were variable but the 
August rain improved them in many areas. Pastures were bare 
and autumn grass much less plentiful than in 1941. 

The supply of labour continued to be a limiting factor, though 
important steps were taken to adopt substitute labour, especially 
through the Women’s Land Army of some 40,000 strong. In Dec. 
1941 a national minimum wage of £3 per week for able-bodied 
adult male farm workers was introduced. 

The further mechanization of farm operations was a major fac- 
tor in coping with the increased load of work. In 1942, farm 
tractors numbered over 100,000, while 1,250 combine harvesters 
were in use on the wheat crops. Early in 1942 an agricultural ma- 
chinery development board was set up to guide and direct the 
improvement of existing and new machines. 

The ministry of food continued to buy at fixed prices most of 
the major farm products. In Feb. 1942 (later in the case of milk), 
a new scale of prices was announced to offset the increased costs 
resulting from the new legal minimum wage rate. The 1942 budget 
further limited the privileged position of farmers in respect of 
income tax, the limit for assessment on rental rather than on 
profits being further reduced from £300 to £100. 

British Empire.—Shipping and transport remained the primary 
problem of the dominions during 1942. The proximity of Canada 
placed it in the first rank of food importers to the United King- 
dom; to meet British demands Canada made a major shift away 
from wheat to the production of cheese, processed milk and 
bacon. The government of the United Kingdom continued to con- 


tract for the wool clip of the Union of South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. The need to dispense with semiluxury foods 
seriously affected the fruit-growing industry in South Africa as 
well as in New Zealand. War in the Pacific added greatly to the 
already serious problem of transport to the mother country from 
Australia and New Zealand, while the calling up of manpower 
for the forces and for munitions, together with shortages of fer- 
tilizers, especially phosphates and nitrates, added considerably to 
the production problems of these two dominions. (R. Ra.) 


Agriculture, U.S. Department of: see Government DeE- 
PARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


A d ll Sidi (1862-1942), bey of Tunis, noted scholar 
hme ’ I | and philanthropist, was nominal ruler under 
the French protectorate of 2,500,000 Arabs, Bedouins, French- 


men and Jews. He died in his capital, June 19, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Sidi Mohamed el Tahar. 


c HTP (1872-1942), U.S. Meth- 
Ainsworth, William Newman cai bishop. was born 
Feb. ro in Camilla, Ga. He studied for the ministry at Emory 
college, Oxford, Ga., but for a time served as president of Wes- 
leyan college, Macon, before he was elected bishop in 1918. 
He served as head of the church in Japan, China and Chosen and 
was head of the Southern Church in 1937. Bishop Ainsworth, 
who aided the movement for unification of the Methodist 
churches, resigned his post in 1938. He died in Asheville, N.C., 
july <7, 


Air Conditioning The expansion of World War II in Dec. 

* 1941 and during 1942 to include the 
United States, Mexico, Cuba and most of the Latin-American 
countries had a profound influence upon air-conditioning products 
and applications. 

Comfort air-conditioning sales and installations for homes, 
offices, theatres, retail stores and similar applications were prac- 
tically nonexistent in 1942. This was due to conversion of in- 
dustry to war work, limitations imposed by governmental regula- 
tions, and the scarcity of materials with its attendant requirement 
of priority rating and allocation. 

Industrial and war applications of air conditioning increased 
in variety and number. Many new process requirements caused 
the development of new products and new techniques of applica- 
tion. 

Sales of new equipment in 1942 were approximately the same 
as the peak year of 1941 despite the curtailment of comfort 
and nonessential applications. This meant a decrease in some 
types and sizes of equipment such as room coolers and small 
refrigerating units and an increase in the industrial types of 
equipment. 

Applications of air conditioning which were new or of increased 
importance in 1942 included: (1) the storage, preservation, treat- 
ment and preparation of raw materials which are adversely 
affected by changes in temperature or humidity; (2) in precision 
manufacturing, assembling and testing, the control of tempera- 
ture, humidity and air cleanliness to insure uniformly high 
quality, interchangeability and accuracy of product and accel- 
erated production with reduction in spoilage and waste; (3) in 
the storage of vital metals, tools, dies and instruments to 
prevent corrosion and deterioration; to minimize chemical reac- 
tions; and to minimize changes in volume, weight and shape; 
(4) in research and development to simulate unusual atmospheric 
conditions to be encountered by the armed services and their 
equipment all over the world; (5) in the processing of food to 
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precool and quick-freeze prior to shipment; (6) in the produc- 
tion, storage, transportation and distribution of foodstuffs; (7) in 
blackout plants, air-raid shelters, airport control towers to remove 
excessive heat and humidity which would otherwise make im- 
practical such spaces for their intended uses; and (8) blast- 
furnace air conditioning to increase output. 

New products resulting from the above applications included 
new refrigerating condensing units and systems in “stage com- 
pression” to attain temperatures down to —r1oo° F. or lower, 
heat exchangers, special test cabinets, stratosphere chambers and 
others whose nature cannot be disclosed because of the war. (See 
also PuBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERING. ) (F. Hak.) 

U.S. Navy.—During the 
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the activities of the bureau of aeronautics continued under the 
direction of Rear Admiral John H. Towers, U.S.N. He was 
detached in September to take over the duties of commander, 
U.S. naval air forces, Pacific, with the rank of vice-admiral. At 
that time, Rear Admiral John S. McCain, U.S.N., relieved him 
as chief of the bureau of aeronautics. 

The United States’ first offensive action was the raid by U.S. 
navy carrier-based aeroplanes on the Marshall and Gilbert islands 
on Feb. 1. This raid was an outstanding success. 

Later in February a Japanese force attacked one of the U.S. 
carriers off Bougainville in the southwestern Pacific. U.S. fighter 
pilots shot down 16 out of the 18 Japanese bombers that attacked. 

The Marshall and Gilbert successes were repeated, first at 
enemy-held Wake island, then at Marcus island. Damage to 
enemy shore installations on these raids must have taken months 
to repair. Then came the action at Salamaua and Lae on New 
Guinea. Carrier-based dive bombers, fighters and torpedoplanes 
roared over a mountain pass and dropped down on a large 
Japanese force. These aeroplanes sank 2 Japanese heavy cruisers, 
1 light cruiser, 1 destroyer and 5 transport and cargo ships. Two 
other destroyers and 4 other enemy vessels were damaged. USS. 
losses were 1 dive bomber. 

The pattern of this attack was repeated at enemy-held Tulagi 
on May 4. One light cruiser, 2 destroyers, 1 cargo ship and 
4 gunboats were sunk. Five Japanese seaplanes were shot down. 
It cost the United States 2 fighters and 1 torpedoplane. 

In the battle of the Coral sea on May 7 and 8, carrier-based 
aeroplanes intercepted a Japanese force which was advancing on 
Port Moresby. A Japanese carrier and cruiser were sunk. 
Two other carriers were badly damaged and 91 enemy aeroplanes 
were shot down. The United States lost the “Lexington,” but 
saved many of its aeroplanes. Twenty-seven U.S. planes were 
lost in combat. 

At Midway, in June, another carrier was lost, the “Yorktown.” 
The Japs lost 2 cruisers, 3 destroyers and 4 carriers, the “Kaga,” 
“Akagi,” “Soryu” and “Hiryu.” Of later actions in the Aleutians 
and the Solomons, as in the Atlantic, little could be revealed. 

It should be emphasized that the successes of naval aviation to 
date (Jan 1, 1943) were accomplished with types of aeroplanes 
which were already in active service at the beginning of the war. 
Principally, these were the Grumman Wildcat fighter, the Doug- 
las Dauntless scout bomber, and the Douglas Devastator torpedo 
bomber. Great as was the performance of these aeroplanes, 
highly improved performance was expected from the new types 
which were going into service. These types represented years of 
the most painstaking development in airframe design, engines, 
armour and fire power. They included outstanding aeroplanes in 
every combat type—dive bombers, fighters, torpedoplanes and 
long-range patrol bombers. (J..SeM.) 

U.S. Army.—The year 1942 brought the first great battle test 


of the army air forces. From some 200,000 at the first of the 
year, the total of 1,000,000 officers and men was passed before 
the end of 1942, with a goal of 2,200,000 for 1943. Congress 
made funds available for the army air forces as follows: 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1940......+...-.++ $ 243,631,388 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1941............-- 3,892,769,570 
Fiscal year ended June 30, 1942............-- 21,952,516,861 

A few weeks before the turn of the year, the war department 
announced that the 54-group program which had been put into 
effect in June 1941 when the army air forces were given a dis- 
tinctive status, was to be augmented to an 84-group program and 
a goal of some 650,000 officers and men. With the entrance of 
the United States into the global conflict, plans for greatly in- 
creasing the training programs for air and ground crews were put 
into effect, and orders placed for tens of thousands of military 
aeroplanes of all types. The heavy bomber emerged as the pri- 
mary long range offensive weapon and the program to turn out 
large numbers of improved versions of current models, in pooled 
production, was greatly increased. 

In the main theatres of combat, adequate bases for air opera- 
tions were established, including Great Britain, Africa, Asia and 
the southwest Pacific. An overseas division of the air service 
command was established and facilities for maintenance of aircraft 
and equipment greatly improved. The air corps ferrying com- 
mand, established in May 1941 for ferrying lend-lease aeroplanes 
from the factories to delivery points for England, was greatly 
expanded as the air transport command. Four great air routes 
were pioneered, and a world-wide air service was in operation 
which carried aeroplanes, supplies, personnel and mail to all the 
fighting fronts. 

To meet the demands of modern, fast moving, all-out warfare, 
the war department announced a drastic, streamlining army re- 
organization in March 1942. The U.S. army was divided into 
three main parts: The ground forces (including the infantry, 
artillery, cavalry, armoured force, etc.); the services of supply 
(which included the organizations for supply, maintenance and 
administration, such as the quartermaster corps, signal corps, 
ordnance, etc.); and the air forces. Thus the air forces were, for 
the first time, placed on an equal basis with all the other combat 
branches of the army combined. 

The U.S. army air forces, as the name implies, are a group of 
powerful, self-contained, air striking forces. Four of these in 1942 
covered the continental United States. Others provided for the 
defense of such vital areas as the Canal Zone, Alaska and Hawaii. 
Still others were overseas, operating from bases in England, 
Africa, the middle east, India, China, New Guinea, the Solomons, 
Australia and elsewhere. At the close of 1942, the U.S. army air 
forces were operating on a larger number of fronts than any other 
organized military force in the world. (H. H. A.) 

The World.'—During 1942, the first year of an all-out world- 
wide air war, few new or novel military aircraft came into active 
use. Although newspapers and magazines were full of talk of 
“secret” weapons or of super aerial battleships, actually no air- 
craft appeared over any front during the calendar year 1942 
that looked much different from the fighting machines of 1941 or 
1940. There was considerable improvement. Designers and build- 
ers everywhere were constantly changing details in an effort to 
satisfy the constantly changing needs of the tactical groups, but 
so far, no radical departure from the conventional appeared to 
give its possessor unquestioned superiority in the air. 

Germany declared war in 1939 only after she had built up an 
air fleet large enough (as she thought) to guarantee success by 
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the blitzkrieg method. The tactical squadrons in the field were 
backed up by a production of standardized types sufficient to take 
care of the necessary replacements for a supposedly short war. 
Research and development were not entirely neglected, but be- 
came secondary to production. Only after it became evident that 
the war was not to be won in 1940 or 1941 was great stress put 
on retooling the German aircraft industry for the production of 
machines that had been laid down on drafting boards, or tested in 
laboratories after the war started. 

The same situation obtained in Britain. When war came, 
Britain had far fewer aircraft in the field than she needed. Fur- 
ther, the destructive raids of 1940, together with the terrific attri- 
tion of the Dunkirk period, compelled her to concentrate all her 
efforts on the production of types that had been designed and 
developed during the years immediately prior to the war. Only 
after the relief afforded by the rehabilitation of her own factories, 
and by the operation of lend-lease, was Britain able to divert 
engineering talent into the development of aircraft designed to 
outfly the faster and more powerful ships that soon were flowing 
from Germany’s revamped factories. 

In wartime, actual figures on production rates are carefully 
guarded military secrets. Many guesses were current, based on 
estimated floor space in factories, and the availability of man- 
power. It was difficult, however, to apply proper discounts for 
interruptions due to bombings by the enemy, or occasioned by 
shortages of essential raw materials. It was generally believed, 
however, that by the end of 1942, the United Nations had suc- 
ceeded in passing the output of both planes and engines estab- 
lished by the axis powers. 

The numerical strength of the combatant forces was also diffi- 
cult of estimation. It could not be gauged by the simple process 
of subtracting announced losses from estimated production. The 
latter figures were sketchy, at best, and the former were generally 
falsified, whether from enemy or friendly source. Further, the 
losses reported were only those due to enemy action. It was well 
known that the major attrition of matériel came about more from 
operational accidents (either in training, or in the process of leav- 
ing for or returning from combat missions) and from losses in bad 
weather, than from combat. 

Trends in enemy aircraft design could only be guessed until 
actual examples of new types fell into allied hands. Every aero- 
plane shot down on home territory was immediately examined in 
great detail by engineers and technicians. Analyses of materials, 
fuels and oils give valuable clues to the state of the resources of 
the enemy. The forced landing of an undamaged Focke-Wulf 
FW-190 in England, and the recovery of an almost intact Jap- 
anese Zero in Alaska proved invaluable to the air force people, 
Also, every combat aeroplane is fitted with automatic cameras 
which bring back pictures of enemy aeroplanes encountered. 
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Japan.—Before Dec. 7, 1941, little real information on Jap- 
anese air strength was available. Over a period of years Germany, 
France, Italy and the United States had sold the Japanese gov- 
ernment or the Japanese airlines a number of military and com- 
mercial designs, presumably obsolete. It was known that these 
basic types had been studied and copied, but there was little out- 
side evidence that they had been greatly improved upon, or that 
they had been reproduced in any appreciable quantities. 

No accurate figures were ever tabulated on the extent of the 
Japanese aircraft industry, or of its output. Putting together 
information from German, Italian and American sources, there 
were at least 17 major aircraft manufacturing plants in Japan 
proper. It was estimated that the capacity of these factories was 
between 500 to 1,000 units a month. Largest and best known 


was the Mitsubishi factory at Nagoya. In 1939 it was reported 
to be employing some 6,000 people, a figure that was undoubt- 
edly doubled or trebled. Other important manufacturers included 
the Nakajima factory at Gumma-ken, the Kawasaki and the 
Kawanishi concerns at Kobe, the Nichii Koku Kogyo K.K, at 
Kyoto (owned jointly by Japanese and Italian interests), the 
Aichi factory at Nagoya, the Aiba and the Hitashi companies in 
Tokyo, the Nippon Hikoki K.K. in Yokohama, and the Nippon 
Koku Kogyo K.K. at Hiratsuka. Thousands of small shops and 
individual workers in scattered villages were said to be making 
aircraft components to feed the principal production lines. 

During the four or five years prior to the outbreak of the war, 
Japan acquired a large number of licenses to manufacture Euro- 
pean aircraft and accessories, including Italian Fiat bombers, 
German Heinkel and Junkers bombers, and the German Messer- 
schmitt Me-rog and Me-r1o fighters. Reports indicated that the 
latest German fighter designs, including the FW-190 and the 
Me-z10 were released to the Japanese. It was known that Jap- 
anese concerns took licenses to build the Swiss Oerlikon and the 
French Hispano aircraft cannons. It may be noted also that 
many of the Japanese bombers and fighters that were shot down 
were fitted with propellers built under license from U.S. manu- 
facturers. 

Fewer details were available regarding Japanese engine design 
and construction, but their power plants followed closely trends 
of design elsewhere in the world. At least ten plants were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of engines. There were very few 
liquid-cooled engines in service in Japanese aeroplanes. Most 
combat types appeared to be powered with twin-row radial air- 
cooled engines. One of the few such engines that was captured 
intact was analyzed carefully by U.S. engineers. Examination 
disclosed that there was no evidence of shortage of special alloys 
or materials essential to manufacture engines. An excerpt from 
their findings is significant, “. . . that the group responsible for 
the design did a very ingenious job of combining . . . the most 
desirable features of a number of products of foreign manufac- 
ture ...a highly dependable, even though not highly developed 
piece of equipment . . . probably produced under time and tool- 
ing limitations which we would consider nearly impossible.” 

The Japanese had a system of designating their aircraft mod- 
els which tied them directly to the year of manufacture. The two 
digits which follow the name of any Japanese aeroplane indicate 
the year in which it was made, not in terms of the Christian 
calendar, but referred to their own. Thus oo indicates the year 
2600 of the Japanese empire which corresponds to 1940, and or 
and o2 mean 1941 and 1942. There were still a few of the 97, 
98, and 99 models in service, but reports indicated a preponder- 
ance of equipment built subsequent to 1940. 

Best known in 1942 was the Mitsubishi oo, or Zero fighter. 
It was a single seater of small dimension but of conventional pat- 
tern. The Zero had a span of 39 ft. 5 in. It was 30 ft. 3 in. in 
overall length. It was a low wing monoplane with retractable 
landing gear. Its wings folded for stowage on board aircraft car- 
riers. Its cockpit, designed for the average Japanese pilot was 
too small for comfort for the average American fighter pilot. The 
engine was a 14-cylinder twin-row radial air-cooled type of an 
estimated goo to 1,000 h.p. The propeller was a hydraulic con- 
stant speed type of American design. In its original concept, 
everything was sacrificed for structural lightness which resulted 
in high rate of climb and great manoeuvrability. These charac- 
teristics proved troublesome to U.S. pilots in more heavily armed 
and armoured aircraft. Significantly, the Mitsubishi or and 02 
are considerably heavier than the original, because some of the 
things that were left out in the beginning were later added, such 
as body armour for the pilots, protection for fuel tanks, and in- 
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creased structural strength. In the long run, the original Zeros 
proved to be too vulnerable to attack and too frail to stay to- 
gether in violent combat manoeuvres or under the impact of 
gunfire. 

One of the latest machines was captured, and was in the United 
States under intensive evaluation. This particular plane weighed 
approximately 5,200 lb. in fighting condition, including 60 rounds 
of ammunition each for its two 20-mm. cannon, and 500 rounds 
total for two 7.7 machine guns. This weight contrasts with the 
average 7,000 to 9,000 lb. all-up for current U.S. and British 
fighters. Tests showed that the Zero is an excellent aeroplane, 
but has no “super” characteristics that cannot be matched by 
U.S. fighters. 

Other recent fighters include the Nakajima S-or fitted with a 
Mitsubishi engine of 1,050 h.p. and said to have a top speed of 
387 m.p.h. The Kawasaki S-or is fitted with the same engine, 
flies at 375 m.p.h. A more recent type that parallels the Ger- 
man Me-rr1o or the Lockheed P-38, is the Mitsubishi S-o2. This 
aeroplane is a single seater fitted with two 1,0o00-h.p. engines. Its 
armament (at least one cannon and several machine guns) is 
mounted in the nose ahead of the pilot. It is designed with a tri- 
cycle type undercarriage. It is reported to have a top speed of 
350 m.p.h. and a service ceiling of 31,000 ft. 

Although few examples were acquired intact, the Japanese 
forces had several fast and efficient dive bombers and torpedo 
carriers. It was undoubtedly ships of this type that wrought such 
havoc at Pearl Harbor and which accounted for the destruction 
of several U.S. vessels. Photographs taken in action indicated 
that these ships were generally single-engine low wing monoplanes, 
~most of them two seaters of thoroughly modern design and with 
performance up to first rate dive bomber standards anywhere. 
The Nakajima K-o1, with a 950-h.p. engine was typical of this 
class. 

Both the Japanese army and navy conducted extensive raids 
at relatively long ranges (in the Philippines and in the southwest 


THE FAMED “ZERO,” Japanese fighting plane with high climbing speed and 
manoeuvrability but no armour to protect the pilot. The plane pictured with 
the U.S. star was captured by U.S. forces in the Aleutian islands in June 1942 


Pacific areas) with twin-engine medium bombers that appeared 
to be relatively fast, well armed and efficient. These machines 
showed strong German influence, the older Mitsubishi Soyakaze 
96 following closely the Junkers pattern, and the Nakajima Naka 
19 showing marked traces of Heinkel. A more recent example 
appeared to be of strictly Japanese origin—the Mitsubishi OB-or. 
This heavy navy bomber and torpedoplane was designed to work 
from aircraft carriers. It was powered by two air-cooled radial 
engines. It could carry one or two torpedoes or heavy bombs. 
It was well protected with guns fore and aft. 

No evidence was uncovered of the use of four-engine land 
bombers comparable to U.S. Flying Fortresses or Liberators. The 
Japanese were in possession of at least one U.S. four-engine proto- 
type, the original Douglas DC-4, and have also taken a license 
to build the German Focke-Wulf 200. There was no reason to 
believe they are incapable of designing and building adequate 
four-engine bombers on their own. The only four-engine type re- 
ported is a large flying boat which was obviously used as a long 
range patrol bomber and transport. This machine bore a strong 
resemblance to the Sikorsky S-42 or the French Latecoere flying 
boats. 

Germany.—A number of new and improved aeroplanes were 
introduced into luftwaffe squadrons during 1942, none of particu- 
larly startling design. Performance and armament were improved, 
and changes were introduced to meet certain specific combat 
conditions, but all aircraft were of a conventional nature. 

There was one exception, the Blohm and Voss BV-144, a non- 
symmetrical observation aeroplane that has a curious appearance 
in flight but possesses questionable advantages. In an effort to 
obtain wider-than-average vision and field of fire, the main 
fuselage has been offset to the left of the centre line of the wing 
and a short nacelle for pilot and observer-gunner occupies a cor- 
responding position to the right. The fuselage carries a single 
BMW 8oti engine of 1,600 h.p. in the nose. Rudder and stabilizer 
are in the usual locations, but the stabilizer is extremely offset to 
the left of the fuselage. The nacelle is covered largely with a 
transparent plastic material so that both occupants have an al- 
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most unlimited view ahead, above and behind. The fuselage por- 
tion is of small cross section so that the obstruction of view to 
the left is comparatively small. The concept is not entirely new. 
An American aeroplane designer took out patents on a very sim- 
ilar idea almost 15 years ago, but U.S. military people never saw 
enough advantage in the design to place any orders for such 
machines. 

‘In the fighter group, the well tried Me-109 was still in active 
service. Most of those that appeared in combat during the year 
were the Model F’s, a generally cleaned up version of the orig- 
inal 109. Engine power was increased, and the armament and 
armour was generally stripped down to make the aeroplane 
lighter for faster climb and better performance at high altitudes. 
One 20-mm. cannon fired through the propeller hub and two 
.310 machine guns were fitted in the fuselage with synchronizer 
gear to fire through the propeller. Top speed was a little better 
than 370 m.p.h. at 22,000 ft. 

The Me-209 was a development from the 109, but an entirely 
new aeroplane. It was a single seater fitted with the 1,450-h.p. 
DB-603 liquid-cooled engine. It carried six or eight machine guns 
or various combinations of cannon and machine guns. It was 
reported to have a top speed of 398 m.p.h. at 21,000 ft., and a 
service ceiling of 42,000 ft. 

The twin-engine destroyer fighter type of which the Me-r110 
was the outstanding example was continued in a further develop- 
ment, the Me-210. This aeroplane was bigger and heavier than 
its predecessor. Where the Me-110 had two DB-6or engines of 
1,150 h.p. each, the 210 had two DB-603’s at 1,450 h.p. each. 
Major armament was carried in the nose and consisted of two 
cannon and four fixed machine guns. There was one flexible gun 
aft for the second crew member. Provision was made for the 
carriage of bombs externally. Speed was said to be 365 m.p.h. at 
16,400 ft. 

Most widely advertised German fighter of the year was the 
Focke-Wulf FW-190 introduced in quantity during the summer 
to combat the high flying American Fortresses. Most interesting 
feature was the use of the radial air-cooled engine, a marked de- 
parture from previous German fighter practice which has relied 


almost entirely on the liquid-cooled power plant. The BMW- 


801D 14-cylinder twin-row radial engine was reported to develop 
1,600 h.p. for take-off, and 1,750 h.p. at 18,000 ft. A great deal 
of research evidently went into the cowling of this engine, for it 
apparently cools properly at all altitudes. An engine-driven fan 
in the nose provides for cooling at high rates of climb. 

The FW-190 might well mark a new trend because a number 
of high performance fighters both in the United States and else- 
where were swinging over to the radial air-cooled engine (the 
Republic P-47 is a good example). 

The FW-190 was of unusually well integrated design. It was 
not only an excellent fighting machine, but was carefully studied 
for simplified quantity production with extensive subcontracting 
of its components. It was small, 34 ft. 5 in. span, 29 ft. 4 in. 
long. The installations were simple and accessible. The pilot was 
well protected by armour, and the armament consisted of four 
20-mm. cannon in the wings and two 7.92-mm. machine guns in 
the fuselage firing through the propeller. 

One other type of fighter appeared frequently in 1942, the 
Focke-Wulf FW-189. This was a twin-engine two-place type 
somewhat similar to the Lockheed P-38 Lightning with tail sur- 
faces carried on twin fuselages and with the crew housed in a 
central nacelle, largely glass enclosed. This type was first intro- 
duced in Europe by Fokker about 1936. 

In the bomber class, medium size dive and level bombers pre- 
dominated. The old Junkers 87B, the Stuka, still turned up in 
quantities in tight places where ground targets were to be at- 
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tacked. This aeroplane was powered with a single 1,000-h.p. Jumo 
211 engine. Its top speed was about 240 m.p.h. and it carried 
one 1,100-lb. bomb and two machine guns. 

More modern are the Ju-88A and Ju-88B four-place level 
bombers. Latest types had two 1,200-h.p. Jumo 211D engines. 
They were liquid-cooled, mounted in circular nacelles with cir- 
cular radiators which gave the typical appearance of the air- 
cooled installation. With a battery of cannon and machine guns 
in the nose in place of bombs, the Ju-88 became an efficient night 
fighter. Its top speed was about 320 m.p.h. 

The 1942 version of the old Dornier “Flying Pencil” was the 
Do-217E. It was introduced around the first of the year, pow- 
ered with two DB-8o1 radial air-cooled engines. Later models 
carried two 2,000-h.p. BMW 802 engines. An interesting fea- 
ture was the installation of auxiliary fan cooling for these larger 
engines, to permit high rates of climb at high power. The ma- 
chine also was fitted with exhaust-heated wings for de-icing. It 
carried one 20-mm., one 15-mm. cannon and seven machine guns. 
Its reported bomb load was over 6,000 lb. for a range of 1,500 
mi. Speed was 310 to 325 m.p.h. at 18,000 ft. Provisions were 
installed for assisted take-off and for glider towing. A novel fea- 
ture was a parachute arrangement at the tail to act as a dive | 
brake. Conventional dive brakes are usually fitted as auxiliary 
flaps on the wings. Aside from structural difficulties which such 
flaps impose, they sometimes make the aeroplane unstable in a 
dive and reduce accuracy of the bomber’s aim. The new Dornier 
tail brakes unfold like four petals of a flower from an extended 
tail cone. The braking load is thus absorbed in the fuselage of 
the machine. It seemed likely that directional stability in a dive 
would be improved. This form of brake was one of the few de- 
sign novelties of the year. 

In 1942, the Germans were not nearly as prolific as the British 
in the matter of four-engine bombers. The Focke-Wulf 200 
Kurler continued to patrol the North Atlantic in search of con- 
voys. This machine had an all-up weight of 38,000 lb., carried a 
crew of six and was powered with four 1,o00-h.p. Fafnir radial 
air-cooled engines. 

Once or twice, very large bombers were reported over Eng- 
land at extremely high altitudes. There was some reason to be- 
lieve that these machines might have been powered with newly 
developed diesel engines and were probably of the pressurized 
cabin type. It was known that a modernized version of the old 
Ju-86 fitted with Jumo 207 diesels bombed British towns from 
above 40,000 ft. altitude. 

The only new bomber that was definitely identified and de- 
scribed in any detail was the Heinkel 177. It first appeared in a 
daylight raid over England toward the end of Aug. 1942. It 
resembled a twin-engine machine, but it was known to have four 
engines, each pair driving a single propeller. The engines were 
presumably liquid-cooled of at least 1,000 h.p. each. This was 
the first example known of a service type in which two engines 
were geared to a common propeller. The Heinkel 177 had a 
wing span of well over roo ft. It had a top speed of around 280 
m.p.h., and a probable cruising range of 7,000 mi. at an average 
cruising speed of 180 m.p.h. Its actual weight and bomb carry- 
ing capacity were not accurately known. 

Another large bomber, a military version of a transatlantic 
prototype that was designed before the war, was the Blohm and 
Voss 222 with six 1,000-h.p. BMW 132 engines. It was thought 
to have an all-up weight of around 100,000 Ib. with a top speed 
of about 200 m.p.h. at 10,000 ft. Its cruising range was thought 
to be 4,400 mi. at a speed of 170 m.p.h. average. 

The only actual mention of new diesel-powered aeroplanes in 
Germany (apart from speculation about high flying bombers) — 
was in the three-engine Blohm and Voss HA-138B. This was a 


Above, left: THE LANCASTER, a new British heavy bomber of 1942. Used 
in extensive raids over nazi-occupied Europe, it has a bomb load of eight tons 


Above, right: THE REPUBLIC P-47 THUNDERBOLT, high-altitude U.S. inter 
ceptor with a supercharged 2,000-h.p. motor 


Right: BEST U.S. NAVY FIGHTER of 1942 was the Grumman F4F Wildcat 


Below, right: THE CURTISS WARHAWK (P-40F) was further improved in 
1942. Powered by a Rolls-Royce motor, it increased its fighting altitude to 
about 25,000 ft. 


Lower right: A NEW U.S. NAVY FIGHTER of 1942 was the Vought F4U 
Corsair, first flown in 1940 but not used in combat. It has a 2,000-h.p. aire 
cooled motor and a speed estimated at more than 400 miles per hour 


Above: THE TB-7, a powerful four-motor Russian bomber. Exact details of 
the plane were unknown in 1942, but it can carry huge loads of bombs for 
great distances 


Below: THE GERMAN FOCKE-WULF 190, a fighting plane of revolutionary 
design, made its first appearance in 1942. The one in the photograph was 


shot down on the south coast of England 


U.S. BOMBER COMMAND HEADQUARTERS in southern England. At the left is 
Brigadier General Ira C. Eaker, commander in chief, listening to intelligence 
officers “brief” the strength of German positions 
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three-engine flying boat presumably being used as a replacement 
to the Dornier flying boats which were active during the early 
phases of the war in the bombing of Scapa Flow and in the lay- 
ing of the so-called magnetic mines in British coastal waters. 

During 1942, a number of German troop-carrying gliders were 
picked up by the British, mainly in the North Africa theatre. 
The gliders which were first used in the capture of Crete were 
conventional types, high-wing monoplane, single large fuselage 
and normal tail surface. In the summer of 1942 an improved 
type, the Gotha 242’s were used. Each could accommodate 20 
fully equipped troopers. These machines had a wing span of 79 
ft., a length of 52 ft. The tail surfaces were carried on light twin 
booms and cargo and crew were housed in a large central nacelle. 
Major advantage, apart from possible structural weight saving, 
was the ability to load and unload quickly through large hinged 
covers in both the nose and the stern of the nacelle. It may be 
noted in passing that the use of gliders was confined mainly to 
the moving of troops into tactical areas. Contrary to popular 
notion, there appeared to be very little movement of cargo in 
glider “trains.” The economics of cargo carrying by glider train 
was still doubtful, and reports indicated that the supplying of 
Rommel’s Afrika Korps across the Mediterranean was carried 
out almost exclusively by means of the old Ju-52 three-engine 
transports. One report mentioned a large glider with a wing 
span of 275 ft. designed to carry a heavy tank. This monster 
was said to be towed behind three Focke-Wulf four-engined Con- 
dors. Confirmation was lacking and the practicability if not the 
authenticity of such a project might well be questioned. 

The exact status of German aircraft production during 1942 
was obscure. The production pause that was evident late in 1941, 
occasioned by the retooling of the German aircraft industry for 
new and improved types was probably nearing an end late in 
1942. Little was known about the conditions of stock piles of 
essential materials, but there was no indication, from the exami- 
nation of captured matériel, that acute shortages existed in any 
of the essential metals. The absorption of French industry and 
the industrial areas of Central Europe undoubtedly released suffi- 
cient stocks of basic raw materials to permit production of air- 
craft at reasonably high rates for a long time to come. There 
was no doubt but that Germany put French and Italian factories 
to work on the production of German types. 

Italy.—Of all the axis powers, Italy made the least contribu- 
tion to the total air strength during 1942. Italian fighter squad- 
rons made a poor showing in the North Africa campaign. One 
or two relatively new fighters put in an appearance during the 
year, but most of the aircraft that were brought down or cap- 
tured were of obsolete type. The Macchi C-202 represented cur- 
rent Italian design. It was a single-seater with the pilot well 
back toward the tail. It bore a strong resemblance to the later 
Messerschmitt 109 and was powered with an Italian-built DB 6o1 
engine. The nose treatment was excellent, the propeller being 
fitted with an unusually large well faired spinner. 

In the bomber field, the three-engine type which characterized 
Italian heavy bombardment practice was still in evidence. The 
newest Capronis and Savoia-Marchettis were of this type. Typi- 
cal example was the SM-84 bomber. It was fitted with three 
1,000-h.p, Piaggio 14-cylinder radial air-cooled engines. Engines 
were equipped with elaborate air filter systems to keep out sand 
in desert operations. Its gross weight was 27,700 lb. Top speed 
was reported at 295 m.p.h. As with most large Italian machines 
it was of mixed construction—wooden wings with steel tube, fab- 
ric-covered fuselage. For one reason or another, however, Italian 
bombardment aviation played relatively little part in the major 
theatres of war. Its main job seemed to have been the main- 
tenance of a continuous bombardment against the British-held 


island of Malta. For this type of operation bombers mounted on 
seaplane floats were frequently used. Such machines functioned 
also as torpedo carriers. One of Italy’s newest was the Caproni 
312, a fairly fast twin-engine float seaplane. 

The one aerodynamic novelty that appeared early in 1942 was 
of Italian origin, the jet-propelled Caproni-Campini CC-22. This 
machine had no military significance as it was a purely experi- 
mental type, but it forecast a type of propulsion that might be 
of considerable importance in high-speed high-altitude combat. 
In place of the usual engine-driven propeller, the aircraft was 
driven by means of an internal blower which sucked air in at the 
nose of the fuselage and blew it out through a tube in the stern. 
The blower action was augmented by the introduction of burn- 
ing gasoline in a combustion chamber at the rear. The column 
of hot gases expelled astern propelled the whole machine as a 
skyrocket is driven by its jet of burning gas. 

Italian production during the year appeared to have been at a 
relatively low level. During the early part of 1942 there were 
evidences of shortage of manpower and materials. There were 
indications also that a number of factories were going through a 
retooling phase. The frequent visitations of British heavy bomb- 
ers apparently crippled many Italian industries. Most aircraft 
factories are in the northern portions, mainly in the vicinity of 
Turin and Milan. These cities were blasted time after time and 
undoubtedly the aircraft plants suffered heavily. 


THE ALLIES 


The fighting aircraft of the United Nations went through the 
same progressive improvement that characterized axis aircraft of 
1942. Few new aircraft names appeared in 1942’s records. British 
fighter pilots were still doing their work on Spitfires and Hurri- 
canes, on Tomahawks and Kittyhawks. U.S. pilots in Europe 
flew Warhawks, Lightnings, Liberators and Flying Fortresses. 

Great Britain ——British aircraft manufacturing got back into 
its stride. Most of the damage to aircraft factories had long since 
been repaired. Factories were more and more decentralized to 
minimize bomb damage, and in several cases whole factories were 
moved underground. One plant, for example, was installed in the 
galleries of a mine many feet below the surface of the earth. 
Another occupied a three-mile stretch of a former subway. The 
production machines were strung out the length of the “tube” and 
incoming materials and the outflow of product were handled on 
trucks on the old track. 

In 1942 the R.A.F. not only had ample matériel resources to 
protect the British Isles and to conduct active campaigns in 
Africa, but also to dispatch large numbers of extremely heavy air 
raiders over France, Germany and northern Italy. The raids on 
Cologne, Rostock and the northern Italian cities far and away 
exceeded the worst that the Germans had done in England. 

Outstanding in the R.A.F. in 1942 was the widespread use of 
the big four-engine bomber. Before the war, many British ex- 
perts had been openly sceptical of the big four-engine bomber— 
a distinctly American development. It was argued that its size 
and lack of manoeuvrability would make it an easy target for 
interceptors. The British found, however, that the giant bomber, 
when used at night, could carry tremendous bomb loads at rea- 
sonable ranges. The two- and four-ton “block buster” bombs 
were carried over their targets in four-engine machines. Newest 
of the type was the Avro Lancaster which could handle a mighty 
bomb load for 1,000 mi. at close to 300 m.p.h. Its gross weight 
was 63,000 lb., its wing span, 103 ft. For protection it carried 
ten heavy machine guns mounted in power turrets. The four 
Rolls-Royce Merlin XX’s are rated at 1,200 h.p. each at 12,000 
ft. The Lancaster was engineered for ease of production. 

The Short Stirling figured in many of 1942’s heavy raids. It 


ENGINEER of the Douglas Aircraft company studying the effect of intense cold 
on the tail section of a German Messerschmitt 110 shot down over England and 
sent to the U.S. for research in 1942 


grossed 65,000 lb., had a wing spread of 9g ft. The four engines 
were Bristol 14-cylinder Hercules sleeve valve type. Its perform- 
ance was much the same as that of the Lancaster. Eight guns 
were mounted in three turrets. 

Older than either Stirling or Lancaster was the Handley Page 
Halifax with four Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled engines. Squadrons 
of these three heavy bombers wrought untold destruction to the 
axis-held cities of Europe during 1942. 

Another bomber, almost as big, but with two engines, was the 
Avro Manchester. It had almost as much power as the four- 
engined bombers. It was fitted with two X type 24-cylinder Rolls- 
Royce Vulture engines of 2,000 h.p. each. It was reported as 
participating in many raids in 1942. 

In the medium bomber and night fighter field (twin-engine high 
speed machines) the Bristol Beaufort, the Bristol Blenheim IV 
and the Bristol Beaufighter were on active service. Large num- 
bers of American-built Douglas Bostons (A-20’s) and Martin 
Baltimores came into use during 1942. The Boston had a night- 
fighter counterpart, the Havoc, in which the bomb load was re- 
placed by a heavy gun battery in the nose. 

Most interesting of the new British bombers was the De Havil- 
land Mosquito, a machine whose prototype was several years old, 
but which was kept very much on the secret list until late in 
1942. The Mosquito was a twin-engine (two Rolls-Royce Mer- 
lins) built almost entirely of plywood and plastic. It had a 54-ft. 
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“GET TOGETHER, BOYS,’”’ warned Bishop of the St. Louis Star-Times as he 
criticized the divided command of U.S. army and navy air forces in 1942 


wing span and was ar ft. long. Little was known of its load carry- 
ing capacity or performance except that it was said to be faster 
than the FW-190 at low altitudes. It was distinctly in the medium 
class, carrying a heavy load of bombs at high speed. It may be 
fitted out as a fighter with 20-mm. cannon and .303 machine guns. 
It was reported first in active service on a raid over Gestapo head- 
quarters in Oslo, a 1,000-mi. round trip from England. It was an- 
nounced that a large number of this type would be built in Canada. 

The Vickers Supermarine Spitfire, in its latest form was still 
considered the best all-round fighter aeroplane in the world. The 
type is not new (it was first introduced at the R.A.F. display in 
the spring of 1936) but it went through a process of continual 
refinement that kept its performance well up to date. Spitfires 
were in service with a wide variation of armament with from two 
to four 20-mm. cannon and up to eight or ten wing-mounted 
machine guns. 

The Hawker Hurricane, slightly older and with somewhat less 
performance than the Spitfire, was still the Number Two fighter 
of the R.A.F. Its armament showed the same sort of variation 
as did the Spitfire. Hurricane fighters stripped of their landing 
gear were used as catapult-launched protection for merchant 
ships. A number of these machines were fitted on ships in large 
convoys, to be catapulted into the air on the appearance of enemy 
bombers. Once their mission was completed, the pilots had only 
the choice of trying to reach land (if within range) or landing in 
the sea alongside the ships. In the latter case, the pilots had a 
chance of rescue, but the aircraft was not recoverable. The ap- 
pearance of Hurricane fighters over convoys far out at sea must 
have been a considerable surprise to German long-range bomber 
pilots who undoubtedly thought themselves safe from air attack. 

A new type of fighter that appeared in 1942 in limited numbers 
was the Westland Whirlwind, a single-seater powered with two 
wing-mounted 885-h.p. Rolls-Royce liquid-cooled engines. Its top 
speed was better than 350 m.p.h. and it carried a battery of four 
20-mm. cannon in the nose just ahead of the pilot. This heavy 
armament made it a formidable adversary for the German Me- 
110 or the later Me-210 of comparable type. 

The British, with an eye to the eventual invasion of nazi-held 


Europe, also were doing considerable training and experimenting ~ 


with troop-carrying gliders. Several large machines (Hotspur I 
and Hotspur II) were in production. They accommodate eight or 
ten troopers. Wheeled undercarriages were provided for take-oif 
but might be dropped in flight. Belly skids provided for landings. 
Structure was largely plywood. 

A large number of American-built aircraft furnished under lend- 
lease agreements were on duty with the R.A.F. and the fleet air 
arm in various parts of the world. The list included: 


Fighters:—Bell Airacobra, Curtiss Tomahawk, Curtiss Kittyhawk, Cur- 
tiss Mohawk, Grumman Martlet, Lockheed Lightning, North American 
Mustang, Republic Thunderbolt. 

Bombers:—Boeing Fortress, Consolidated Liberator, Douglas Boston, 
Martin Maryland, Martin Baltimore, Martin Marauder, North American 
Mitchell. 

Dive Bombers:—Brewster Bermuda, Vought-Sikorsky Chesapeake, Vultee 
Vengeance. 

Reconnaissance: —Lockheed Hudson, Lockheed Ventura. 

Co-operation:—Fairchild Argus, Vultee Vigilant. 

Trainers:—North American Harvard, Vought-Sikorsky Kingfisher. 

Patrol:—Consolidated Catalina (flying boat). 


Russia.—Although at few times during the campaigns of 1942 
could it be said that soviet aviation completely dominated the air 
over the fighting fronts, Russian aeroplanes and airmen played a 
highly important part in stemming the German tide before Lenin- 
grad and Stalingrad. The combined use of air and ground armies 
proved extremely effective. It was characteristic of the soviet air 
arm from its inception that it was considered an integrated 
weapon of the Red army’s arsenal. Co-operation with ground 
troops was its major mission. It was not without reason that the 
most intensive development work with paratroops and air-borne 
infantry was done in the U.S.S.R. during the years prior to the 
war. 

In 1941 comparatively little was known of the trends of Rus- 
sian design. The best that could be done was to project ahead the 
basic types that had been in use in Spain in the late 1930s. Thanks 
partly to German sources, a picture began to emerge of thor- 
oughly modern equipment. Because of the great language and 
alphabetical difficulties, the Russian type and model designations 
were frequently confusing to English readers. Most of the letters 
stand simply for the name of the designers, thus, YAK for 
Yakovlev, IL for Ilyuskin, etc. 

Liquid-cooled power plants seemed to predominate in Te new- 
est aircraft of all classes. The M-38 engine, a 12-cylinder Vee- 
type of about 1,300 h.p., was widely used, singly in the fighters, 
in pairs or in fours in the bombers. 

The Stormovik (IL-2) figured prominently in the news of 
smashing German tank and mechanized columns. This was a 
single-engine (liquid-cooled) single-seat dive bomber, fitted with 
two 20-mm. cannon and four heavy machine guns for low alti- 
tude ground attack. It was heavily armoured. Two other larger 
machines, the YAK-4 and the PE-2, served for similar missions 
as well as for high-speed level bombing with moderately heavy 
loads. They varied in detail, but were of basically similar design. 
Each carried a crew of two. Each was provided with two liquid- 
cooled engines. 

In the medium bomber class, the older SB-3 and DB-3 ma- 
chines were still in service, although continual improvement was 
in evidence. Both were three- or four-place bombers of moder- 
ately good performance. The SB class was fitted with M-103 
engines (a 12-cylinder liquid-cooled Vee-type based on the French 
Hispano-Suiza). The DB’s carried M-88 r4q-cylinder radial air- 
cooled engines, a development of the French Gnome-Rhone K-14. 

Russians were always fond of huge bombers. The giant ANT’s 
with four, six, or eight engines, frequently reported over Red 
square on May Days, were not much in evidence over enemy 
cities. Possibly they were found too vulnerable to attack. One 
of the few bits of direct evidence of the existence of big four- 
engine bombers was the appearance in England, and later in the 
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U.S., of the TB-7 that ferried Commissar of Foreign Affairs 
Molotov to his conferences with Churchill and Roosevelt. It was 
a four-engine monoplane with a wing span in the neighbourhood 
of 120 ft. Its engines were probably the M-38 type. Of interest 
was the treatment of the two inboard nacelles. They extended 
far enough below the wing to house radiators for both engines on 
each side, the retracting landing gear, and a gun turret for rear 
protection. 

Russian fighter designs did not appear to be particularly in- 
spired. The old stub-nosed single seaters of Spanish war vintage 
(based on the Boeing P-26) long since gave place to a new series 
of fighters of the Spitfire, Me-109, Curtiss’ P-40 pattern. The 
I-18, for example, resembled the Spitfire. It was provided with a 
1,250-h.p. liquid-cooled engine, carried six machine guns and one 
20-mm. cannon. Speed was in the 350 to 4oo m.p.h. range. A 
late model, the YAK-1 (I-26) appeared to be in high production. 
Its U.S. counterpart was the P-4o. A newer variation on the 
fighter theme, the MIG-3 (I-61), was also being turned out in 
quantity. It was characterized by an inverted gull-wing, some- 
what similar to the Vought-Sikorsky F4U shipboard fighter. 

One other aeroplane of note was mentioned in German reports 
—the SU-2 dive bomber and observation type. This was a two- 
seater, pilot in front with gunner-observer in a turret amidships. 
The engine was an air-cooled radial with 14 cylinders, probably 
the M-88. Corresponding U.S. machines were the Curtiss Hell- 
diver and the Brewster Bermuda. 

Few data were available on the state of Russian aircraft pro- 
duction. The fact that a considerable number of British and 
American aircraft (Spitfires, Hurricanes, Airacobras and Toma- 
hawks) were sent into Russia under lend-lease agreements was an 
indication that the soviet home industry was insufficient to keep 
pace with the demands of the year. (See also AIRPORTS AND FLy- 
ING FIELDS; AVIATION, CIVIL; Eye, DIseAses 0oF; MUNITIONS OF 
War; Wor.tp War II.) (SSPa 5) 


Air Mail: see Post Orrice: United States. 


; = | The defense airport pro- 
Airports and Flying Fields. gram undertaken by the 
federal government was not, in most cases, fully understood by 
the public or even those directly interested in aeronautics, pri- 
marily because it involved four separate government agencies 
—the army, navy, Works Progress administration and the Civil 
Aeronautics administration. Many pilots interested in airport 
development did not understand the methods under which the 
sites included in the program were selected, since frequently 
sites were included which seemed relatively unimportant frum 
the immediate viewpoint of civil aviation. Nevertheless, as a 
result of this airport program, the private and commercial pilots 
of the United States would find with the end of the emergency 
a greater number of better airports than were ever available 
before, and the United States would be well on its way to a 
realization of the 4,000 airports program predicted as needed 
in the interest of commercial aviation in a CAA survey under- 
taken in 1938. 

This survey which was made possible through the co-operation 
of state and government officials, airlines and commercial opera- 
tors formed the basis for the war airport program. It developed 
information and data with respect to some 4,000 airports through- 
out the United States, of which approximately 2,000 could be 
classified only as pastures utilized for the landing and take-off 
of light aircraft. A handful of the remaining 2,000 could be 
considered worthy of the designation “airport” with only 5 meet- 
ing the Class IV specifications of the CAA and only 31 meeting 
the standards established for Class III airports. In other words, 


only 36 airports were then available for all-weather use by all 
types of aviation. 

The army and navy realized the huge expenditure which would 
be required to provide exclusive military fields for their purposes 
and hence welcomed CAA sponsorship in the development of 
commercial airports which could also be used by the army and 
navy. In this case, airports which were essential in plans for 
defense could also be utilized for civil aviation both during and 
after the emergency, and the investment of the federal govern- 
ment for defense would be enhanced by its future value for 
commercial aviation. Frequently airports which had been or were 
being developed under this program were occupied by military 
units under a joint occupancy lease which protected the rights 
of civil aviation. In a few instances traffic congestion required 
the removal of private flying and training activities from jointly 
occupied fields to other airports. In these cases auxiliary airports 
were made available for the purpose. 

The first appropriation for the airport program which became 
available in Oct. 1940 authorized the construction of 250 airports 
and appropriated $40,000,000 for the purpose. These funds per- 
mitted 200 of the authorized projects to be placed under way. 
To avoid any loss of time in placing projects under way the 
service of existing construction agencies was utilized to include 
the bureau of federal airways, CAA, the corps of engineers, 
U.S.A., the bureau of yards and docks, U.S. navy and WPA. 
It was evident that the appropriation would not suffice for the 
completion of 250 projects and subsequently congress appropri- 
ated additional funds in the amount of $33,000,000 for this phase 
of the program. It also authorized 149 additional airports with 
an appropriation of $62,000,000 to which $5,000,000 were subse: 
quently added for airports in overseas possessions, Thus the 
immediate authorization contemplated the development of 399 
airports for the appropriations aggregating $140,000,000. 

The defense objectives for the additional 149 airports were 
even more specific than the objectives established for the earlier 
program. These objectives had in view the provision of 3 Class II 
or Class IV airports within a radius of 100 mi. of tactical stations 
to permit a dispersion of activities and varied flight training and 
similarly a minimum of at least 3 Class III or Class IV air- . 
ports within a radius of 250 to 4oo mi. from the advanced army 
training schools for training purposes. Specific information show- 
ing the location of these airports and their relations to the 
several strategic areas cannot be given. However, the completion 
of the program was expected to find the U.S. coastal and southern 
areas well equipped with modern airports for the first time and 
hence ready to meet the demands of expanding aviation. 

Airport lighting was greatly improved and standardized, more 
attention was being paid to drainage and the preparation of the 
sub-grade; and runways were being designed to meet the unit 
loads developed by the heavy military bombers and civil trans- 
port. In this program soil studies were made at each site to 
determine a suitable type of sub-grade and surface treatment. 
Cement and asphalt stabilization and concrete were being utilized 
successfully as required for soil conditions. 

As a result of these programs the United States would have 
with their completion at least 87 Class IV airports and 370 Class 
III airports, exclusive of strictly military fields. 

Federal Airways System.—To serve the mounting volume of 
commercial and military traffic, the federal airways system was 
extended and improved. At the end of the year 1942 there were 
in operation 32,487 mi. of light airways, equipped with radio 
course signals (known as radio ranges), communications and 
weather-reporting facilities, and emergency landing fields. 

Traffic along these routes was separated and otherwise con- 
trolled from CAA centres, which recorded 1,628,400 aircraft 
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operations during the year, a gain of 45% over 1940. 

The growing volume of traffic occasioned a ruling during 1941 
that all craft flying the airways above 3,500 ft. must be equipped 
with two-way radio. Another step to insure safe movement of 
aircraft during the emergency was the passage of legislation 
authorizing the CAA to establish or take over operation of 
control towers at airports where there is both civilian and military 
flying. This work was under way in 1942. 

To improve weather-reporting service, an additional 24,400 mi. 
of teletype lines were leased, bringing the total to 55,790 mi. 
in addition to the 10,360 mi. used exclusively for traffic control. 
Ultra-high frequency radio ranges, which transmit with virtually 
no interference, were put into operation along the New York- 
Chicago airway as a service test system. Instrument landing 
systems operating in the U-H-F band were being installed at 
Washington and Atlanta, with five more being manufactured for 
use at New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City and Los 
Angeles. 


Air Navigation Facilities of the U.S., March 1, 1942 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Journal 
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Airways Traffic.—Aircraft operations on the airways of the 
United States more than tripled within a year. With the com- 
missioning of the latest nine new airway traffic control centres, 
the CAA had its entire 35,000 mi. of airways controlled from 
23 centres spotted about the country. Each of these centres 
handled an average of 27,000 operations during March 1942 
compared with 8,000 handled in the same month in 1941 by 
each of the 14 centres then functioning. The increase, CAA 
officials believed, was due primarily to the large amount of 
military flying along the airways. More than 70% of traffic on 
the airways in 1942 was by military aircraft, while the 17% 
of the traffic total chargeable to airlines represented almost en- 
tirely the movement of military personnel or businessmen on 
necessary travel in the war effort. 

Extending its coverage of aeroplane movements from “ramp 
to ramp” at airports where such was requested by the war depart- 
ment, by the middle of April 1942 the CAA was operating 42 air- 
port traffic control towers, and by the end of June 1942, 20 more 
were under CAA control. Of these, 25 were newly established 
towers at airports where none was formerly maintained, and 37 
were taken over from municipalities. All this airport control 
work was requested from the CAA by the army air forces due 
to the large amount of military activity on the field concerned, 
and the desire to have a federal agency controlling traffic. These 
42 towers handled an average of 9,200 such operations during 
March 1942. 
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Airport Towers.—The importance of complete co-ordination 
between airport and airway traffic control was reflected in the 
tremendous increase in aircraft operations handled by the CAA’s 


“airway traffic control centres. For instance, more aircraft opera- 


tions were handled by these centres in the single month of Jan. 
1942 than during the entire fiscal year ending June 30, 1940. 
The number of operations for Jan. 1942 was 659,180, as against 
approximately 400,000 for the year ending June 30, 1940. Viewed 
in another light, the total operations in January of 1942 repre- 
sented a 600% increase over the total, 106,437, in Jan. 1941. 

Traffic clearances issued by the CAA’s 18 airway traffic control _ 
centres operating in Jan. 1942 totalled 171,445, as against 68,472 
in Jan. 1941. The high efficiency of operation was indicated by 
the percentage of clearances delivered, which was 99.4% in 
Jan. 1941 and 99.5% in Jan. 1942. 

Of the 659,180 aircraft operations handled in Jan. 1942, 
116,132 involved air carrier aircraft, 404,969 involved army air- 
craft, 62,591 navy aircraft, 387 coast guard aircraft, and 75,101 
itinerant or private aircraft. 

On March 1, 1942, the last of 23 airway traffic control centres 
was commissioned. This provided airway traffic control service 
for practically all the civil airway system. The remaining portion 
was planned to be included in control areas of the established 
centres in the near future. 

Another significant development of air travel was the increas- 
ing resort to instrument approaches. A survey by the air traffic 
control division of the CAA showed that for the period of July 
through Dec. 1941, a total of 8,929 instrument approaches were 
made at the 103 airports in the country under the jurisdiction of 
the CAA airway traffic control service. 

New Developments.—Landing Strips —During 1942 the first 
emergency landing strip, capable of handling the largest airliners 
and the biggest bombers of the air forces, was completed by the 
federal government. Paved with 8 in. concrete, the first strip 
was 8,000 ft. long, 500 ft. wide and had a hard surface 7,000 ft. 
by 150 ft. It was the first of the flight strips to be constructed 
under a program authorized by congress for which $10,000,000 
had been allocated by that body. 

Portable Turntables for Airports——Pilots, airline officials and 
airport managers expressed their approval of a portable type of 
turntable for large aircraft, developed and installed at the 
Washington National airport. The turntable was 5 ft. 6 in. in 
diameter, had a 4 ft. 6 in. revolving plate and was only 2 in. 
in height. The steel ballbearings were protected against dust and 
dirt by 24-in. felt seals. The unit weighed approximately 700 lb., 
was self-draining and required no anchorage to, or cutting of the 
pavement surface. The unit performed successfully under a one- 
wheel load of 20,500 lb. Very little deflection of the top plate 
occurred and rotation was free under all loads imposed. 

In addition to its possible military application, the turntable 
was a distinct contribution to civil aviation. Its manufacture 
required only small quantities of critical materials, and its use 
would prevent loss of rubber on tires and injury to pavement 
surfaces through the elimination of locked wheel turns. Landing 
gear failures too had been traced to tortional strain induced in 
the landing gear while making a locked wheel turn on a crowded 
airport apron. 

Airport Lighting.—The hazards of landing and taking off at 
night were greatly reduced through the development of effective 
airport lighting. Perhaps the best example of this service was 
the new Washington National airport, which was termed the 
best lighted airport in the world. This airport’s lighting system 
included all the normal airport lights, such as boundary, range, 
obstruction, floodlighting, and contact lighting and had, in addi- 
tion, a complete installation of traffic control and taxi guidance 


lighting. So complete was the equipment and planning of the 
airport’s lighting that even if all radio communication between 
plane and ground should be halted, operations of aircraft land- 
ing, taxiing and taking off could be controlled from the airport 
tower by a system of lights with safety. 

The lighting at the Washington airport was designed for the 
needs of the largest and most heavily used commercial airport. 
This complete system might not be needed on smaller airports. 
However, it was important that all lighting used on any airport 
conform to standard patterns, using equipment which gave 
uniform results. 

Approach Control.—Under a co-ordinated approach control 
procedure, the CAA planned to offer air traffic of the U.S. a 
speedier, unified air traffic control service. Approach control 
required delegation of jurisdiction over arriving and departing 
aircraft from an airway control centre to an airport control 
tower. The procedure was made possible by the fact that the 
CAA had taken over most of the major airport towers in the 
U.S. Approach control presented these changes: (a) The pilot 
would maintain direct communication with the tower controller 
through the voice channel of the range after receipt of a clearance 
from the centre having jurisdiction over such direct communica- 
tions; (b) Under instrument flight rules, an aircraft would be 
cleared to a holding fix (range station or other radio fix) by the 
centre. The centre would include instructions in the holding 
clearance for the aircraft to hold “until further advised by the 
(name of airport) tower.” All subsequent instruction, relative to 
holding, descent and approach would be issued by the tower on 
the range’s voice channel. 

There were a number of additional research projects which 
had been carried on by men in aviation which, unfortunately, 
cannot be disclosed at this time. (See also AtR ForcEs OF THE 
Wor Lp; AVIATION, CIVIL.) (E. M. E.) 


Air Races Air races were completely nullified during 1942 

* in order to put forth every bit of energy in the 
aeroplane industry toward winning the war. For the obvious rea- 
sons that production lines were tied up making bombers and pur- 
suit planes, and that all available pilots were being used in the 
vital business of fighting the enemy, or transporting war cargo, 
both factors essential to conducting an air race were nonexistent. 
By the same token, European countries had no air races what- 
soever, a condition which had existed for three years. 

First among the annual U.S. races postponed were the National 
Air races, the Bernarr Macfadden Trophy race, the Firestone 
Trophy race, the Colonel Batista Cup race, and the Culver Trophy 
races in California. Gael») 


hi R id D f U.S. air raid defense in 1942 began far 
I al C ense. from the nation’s shores. In the east, 
and in part of the south, warnings of enemy raiders might be 
received from ships at sea and from patrol planes; two friendly 
nations guarded the approaches from the north and south land 
boundaries; and in the west, there was again partial dependence 
on ships and patrol planes. Nearer the shorelines defenses thick- 
ened. From all the boundaries, well into the interior, ran lines 
of observation posts, manned day and night by hundreds of 
thousands of volunteer plane “spotters,” operating directly under 
the fighter command of the army air forces. These observers 
noted the passage of every plane, and reported the type, number, 
height and direction of flight of all planes, by telephone, to a 
designated “filter centre.” There, messages from many observers 
were evaluated. 

The army in 1942 was in control of the air raid warning 
system, but the warning district centres were operated by civil- 
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“SMOKEOUTS” to hide U.S. factories from enemy bombers in daytime were 
successfully tested at Gary, Ind., in 1942 


ians. The warning district centre was responsible for telephoning 
warnings to all control centres in the warning district. The control 
centre was made the clearing house for action at the point of 
possible attack, and was to receive advance warning signals from 
the warning district centre to permit prompt mobilization of 
civilian and industrial forces. 

In Feb. 1943 new regulations for uniform air raid signals were 
ordered for the 16 Atlantic seaboard states and the District 
of Columbia, to permit earlier blackout and mobilization of 
civilian defense personnel, and minimum interference with essen- 
tial war production and transportation. The first public warning 
—a steady two-minute blast of sirens or horns—was to be given 
when the control centre received the “blue” warning and in- 
dicated the probability of an enemy air raid. Civilian defense 
forces were to mobilize and the blackout was to be complete 
except for certain street and traffic lights. Civilian and traffic 
movement was to be permitted under slight restriction. 

On the “red” warning, a second public air raid alarm was to 
be sounded by a series of short blasts on horns or whistle, or 
warbling notes of the siren. This signal was designated to mean 
that enemy planes were practically overhead, and called for a 
blackout of all but authorized emergency lights. The public was 
to take shelter, and all but emergency traffic stopped. However, 
if there had been insufficient time for sounding the “blue” alarm, 
the “red” signal might be the first audible public alarm. 

After the “red” alarm, when the raiders had either dropped 
their bombs or left the immediate vicinity, the “blue” alarm was 
to be sounded again, thus permitting an early return to conditions 
under which essential activities could be resumed, pending the 
“all-clear.” 
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RELATIVE PROTECTION during an air raid, according to figures compiled in 
1942 and based on actual experience by the British 


No audible “all-clear” signal was prescribed in the regulations. 
This was to be indicated by the turning on of street lights, by ra- 
dio and telephone announcements and by air raid warden commu- 
nications. Communities might adopt audible “all-clear” signals, 
provided such signals did not resemble the “blue” or “red” 
warning signals. 

The U.S. Office of Civilian Defense recommended the adoption 
of these regulations by all states except those in the western de- 
fense command, which in 1942 was already operating under a 
uniform system adapted to its own needs and approved by the 
war department. Uniform air raid alarm systems helped to pre- 
vent confusion and public alarm in all but the area which might 
be the real objective of the enemy. Blackout and dimout regula- 
tions emanated from the army service commands and might be 
put in force either before, or upon, the sounding of the alarm. 
Such regulations, whenever put into effect, were an integral part 
of nation-wide air raid defense. 

At the sound of the alarm the last line of civilian defense was 
to go into action—the air-raid wardens, auxiliary firemen and 
policemen and all other units in the protective services. There 
were 20 such units, including the staff corps and volunteers-in- 
training, each assigned to its own specialized tasks in case of air 
attack. Taken together, these units in 1942 made up the U.S. 
Citizens Defense corps, the operational arm of civilian protec- 
tion. This defense corps was distinct from the U.S. Citizens Serv- 
ice corps, both of which stemmed from the U.S. Office of Civilian 
Defense. The service corps volunteers in 1942 undertook a wide 
range of civilian war activities not connected with the actual pro- 
tection of life and property. 

In the type of air raid shelters, the U.S. system of 1942 dif- 
fered sharply from the British, for it seemed inadvisable to divert 
labour and material resources into comprehensive shelter con- 
struction in a nation not immediately subject to sustained enemy 
air attack. The U.S. shelter system provided for the best use of 
buildings already constructed. 

There were other ramifications of U.S. air raid defense in 
1942 Just as important as those described above. Actual raids in 
other countries during World War II had proved that the great- 
est single danger was that of fires during and after a raid. To 
meet this threat the U.S. Office of Civilian Defense not only 
encouraged the training of auxiliary firemen and fire watchers 
in great numbers but also provided for a substantial increase in 
fire equipment available for those cities in the “target areas.” A 
very large proportion of the $100,000,000 granted by congress 
early in 1942 to the OCD was spent in the manufacture and dis- 
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tribution of large and small fire-fighting equipment, ranging from 
hose couplings to 500-gallon-per-minute mobile fire fighting units. 

In co-operation with other federal agencies the Office of Civilian 
Defense organized the Forest Fire Fighting service, “triple-F'S,” 
which protected valuable forest lands against both regular fire 
hazards and the increased war dangers. The Office of Civilian 
Defense at the end of 1942 planned a still greater expansion in 
all the lines of fire defense, taking into account the greater effi- 
ciency of new types of incendiary bombs. 

Another part of the structure of air raid defense in 1942 was 
the civil air patrol, with more than 20,000 trained civilian pilots, 
twice that number of substitutes, mechanics and field attendants, 
and thousands of privately owned aircraft. The duties of the 
civil air patrol included courier service, towing of aerial targets, 
observation trips over blacked-out areas, coastal patrol, and emer- 
gency aid in case of actual air attack. 

Finally, careful plans were made for evacuation of areas at- 
tacked or threatened. Extensive surveys were made, with the co- 
operation of state and local defense authorities, to determine 
available accommodations and transportation for populations in 
the danger areas. 

The successful operation of U.S. civilian defense in 1942 rested 
primarily upon state and local authorities, under a decentralized 
plan. The OCD was responsible for the co-ordination of federal, 
state and local bodies into a functioning nation-wide organization. 
The national office advised state and local defense councils on 
training and organization procedure, set up standards for train- 
ing and equipment, approved the use of official insignia, loaned 
many items of equipment other than fire protective equipment, 
and passed upon many devices designed for civilian protection 
manufactured by private concerns, recommending to local de- 
fense councils those devices which met prescribed standards of 
efficiency and usefulness. 

For technical assistance the Office of Civilian Defense in 1942 
turned to the war department and to the chemical warfare service 
of the United States army and was able also to call upon other 
divisions of the government. (See also CIVILIAN DEFENSE; Lon- 
DON: Civil Defenses in 1942.) (J. M. Ls.) 
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Alabama Alabama is one of the “deep south” states of the 
* United States, admitted to the union 1819. Area, 
51,609 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 2,832,961. Capital, Montgomery (78,- 
084). Cities with larger population were Birmingham (267,583) 
and Mobile (78,720). Of the state’s population in 1940, 855,941 
were urban, or 30-2%. There were, in 1940, 1,847,850 whites; 
983,290 Negroes; 574 of other races; 2,821,004 native-born; 11,- 
957 foreign-born; 47-2% of the total population was rural. 
History.—Chauncey Sparks, Democrat, was elected governor 
Nov. 3, 1942, to succeed Frank M. Dixon. Eight of the nine con- 
gressional representatives, all Democrats, were re-elected. The 
new representative, from the ninth district, defeated Luther 
Patrick, the incumbent, in the Democratic primaries run-off 
election in June. Aside from Gov. Sparks, the principal state 
officers elected in Nov. 1942 were: Handy C. Ellis, lieutenant 
governor; Warren C. Lusk, treasurer; John Brandon, auditor; 
Howell Turner, secretary of state; Joe N. Poole, commissioner 
of agriculture; and Elbert B. Norton, superintendent of education. 
Education.—State appropriations in 1941 amounted to $14,- 
795,041. Total revenues from all sources in 1941-42 were $30,- 
424,454. Illiteracy among whites between 10 and 20 years was 
1.9%, Negroes 2.6%. There are seven state-supported institu- 
tions of higher education for whites and three for Negroes. 
Charities and Correction.—The state supports many philan- 
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thropic and penal institu- 
tions: institutions for the 
deaf and blind of both 
races; hospitals for the 
insane of both races; a 
school for feeble-minded 
children; training schools 
for wayward white boys 
and girls; and a reforma- 
tory school for Negro 
boys, etc. 

Banking and Finance. 
—In 1941 there were 66 
national banks with capi- 
tal stock, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $50,- 
462,000, deposits of $233,- 
731,000 and total assets 
of $268,659,000; 151 state 
banks with a capital stock 
surplus and undivided profits of $22,224,499, deposits of $96,320,- 
940 and total assets of $111,644,594. State receipts for the fiscal 
year 1939-40 were $66,128,786; disbursements, $65,046,810; 
state debt, $64,703,000. 

Agriculture.—The total income of farmers in Alabama in 1940 
was $115,463,000, divided as follows: cash income from crops, 
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Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Alabama, 1942 and 194] 


1942 (est.) 


Corn, bu. 

@atssbulea 

Cotton, bales 

Potatoes, bu. . 

Peanuts, ie P 
Tame and wild hay, tons 
Tobacco, Ib. ‘ 


44,422,000 
4,580,000 
925,000 
3,900,000 
462,000,000 
702,000 
235,000 


51,228,000 
4,400,000 
790,000 
5,600,000 
252,000,000 
822,000 
305,000 


$62,006,000; cash income from livestock, $27,606,000; govern- 
ment payments, $25,851,000. In 1939 farm lands and buildings 
were valued at $408,782,488. 

Manufacturing.—In 1939, by the federal biennial census of 
manufactures, there were 2,052 manufacturing establishments 
hiring 126,215 workers and producing goods valued at $574,670,- 
690. The leading manufactures were cotton textiles (valued at 
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Military and Naval Developments to Dec.31,1942 
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about $92,000,000; spindles in operation, 1,835,909), iron and 
steel and electricity. Corporation and municipal production of 
electricity amounted to about 900,000 h.p., and the TVA plants 
were capable of producing slightly more. There were more than 
6,000 mi. of rural electric lines. Other important industries: lum- 
ber, blast furnace products, cast iron pipes and fittings, coke oven 
products, cotton seed oil and meal, paper, aluminum, cement, 
chemicals, fertilizers, meat packing and shipbuilding. War de- 
mands caused expansion of old industries and the rise of new 
industries, such as powder, aluminum and chemical manufacturing 
in 1941 and 1942. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of Alabama’s mineral 


Table II.—Principal Mineral Products of Alabama, 1939 and 1938 


Mineral 


Value, 1939 


Value, 1938 


Pig iron . : : $43,902,681 
Coal . : : = be 27,708,000 
Coke 10,917,559 
Tron ore . 9,071,024 
Cement . 6,690,765 
Stone. . 2,516,584 
Clay products 2,300,712 


$29,190,091 
26,769,000 
9,888,292 
7341,620 
6,114,246 
1,809,379 
1,487,007 


production in 1939 was $54,124,382; in 1938 it was $46,296,293 
(A. B. Mo.; X.) 


Alaska Alaska is one of the two incorporated territories of 
e the United States. Alaska has an area of 586,400 
square miles, approximately one-fifth the area of the 48 states, 
and lies between the meridians 130° W. and 173° E. longitude 
and between the parallels of 51° and 72° N. latitude. It is 
bounded on the north by the Arctic ocean, on the west by the 
Arctic ocean, Bering strait and Bering sea, on the south and 
southwest by the Pacific ocean and on the east by Canada. 

The population of the territory, which in 1941 had reached an 
all-time high (72,524 in the 1940 census as against 59,278 in 
1930) was further increased in 1942 by the arrival of many de- 
fense construction workers and military personnel, although there 
was some exodus of civilians. The school population, after reach- 
ing new highs in the cities in the school year 1941-42 but de- 
clining slightly in the rural communities, dropped sharply in the 
1942 fall enrolment. 

In 1942 Alaska figured prominently in World War II. Early 
in June, the Japanese raided the naval base at Dutch Harbor 
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THE LONELY ANDREANOF ISLANDS in the western Aleutians were occupied by an armada of U.S. troops Aug. 30, 1942, for use as advanced bases against the 
Japanese 


CONVERTED AIR LINERS were pressed into service in 1942 to fly supplies to FIRST CASUALTIES of the war in the Aleutians were landed at Seattle harbour 
airports and other military bases in Alaska jate in June 1942 


THE STATION SHIP “NORTHWESTERN,” used as workers’ barracks at Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, was destroyed June 3, 1942, when Jap bombers raided the base 
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from the air and a few days afterward were found to be occupy- 
ing the three western-most Aleutian islands, Attu, Agattu and 
Kiska. Alaska defenses were strengthened, meanwhile, and to- 
ward the end of August a U.S. expeditionary force moved west- 
ward and landed on one of the unoccupied Andreanof islands 
of the Aleutians, from which shortly thereafter a continuing 
-aerial bombardment of Kiska, the most strongly held of the 
Japanese islands, was undertaken with such effectiveness that by 
the middle of October all Japanese planes there had been de- 
stroyed. The Japanese meanwhile abandoned Attu and Agattu, 
concentrating their defenses on Kiska. = 

The International highway to Alaska, the construction of which 
had been urged upon the military for several years preceding the 
war, was begun in March, 1942, and a winter road was completed 
before the end of the year. This highway connects air fields 
previously constructed by the Canadian authorities and extends 
from Edmonton by way of Forts St. John, Nelson, Watson Lake, 
Whitehorse and Kluane Lake straight toward the Alaska highway 
system, with which it connects at Big Delta. Meanwhile also, 
the Richardson highway was improved and the connecting Glenn 
highway between it and the system of roads out of Anchorage 
was nearing completion. By the end of 1942, it was possible 
to drive from New York city to Anchorage, Alaska, by automo- 
bile. 2 

In October, the War Production board ordered the closing of 
U.S. gold mines for the purpose of conserving vital materials 
and utilizing the labour employed in this industry unessential 
to the conduct of the war. This order seriously affected Alaska 
since gold is its second industry (second to salmon). In the pre- 
ceding two years, gold production had been: 1939, $23,279,000; 
1940, $26,178,000. By way of compensation, however, an inten- 
sive exploration for critical and strategic minerals was under- 
taken. 

The salmon catch was also reduced somewhat in 1942, the 
average pack of 6,000,000 cases being diminished to approxi- 
mately 4,500,000. 

The post of commander of the Alaska sector (Comalsec) 
created in 1940 and held by a captain in the United States navy, 
was advanced in importance in 1942 and was held by a rear 
admiral. 

In June 1942, certain outlying islands in the- Aleutians, and 
also the Pribilofs, were evacuated of their civilian population, 
who were temporarily resettled in southeastern Alaska. (See also 
Wortp War II.) (E. Gru.) 


Alaskan Highway: see Roaps anp Hicuways. 

. a kingdom in the western part of the Balkan pen- 
Albania, insula, occupied in 1939 by Italy. Area 10,631 
sq.mi.; pop. (census 1930) 1,003,068; (estimate 1939) 1,063,000. 
Capital, Tirana. Chief cities: Tirana (30,806); Scutari (29,209); 
Koritsa (22,787); Elbasan (13,796); Valona (9,100). Religion: 
Mohammedans (688,280); Orthodox Christians (210,313); Ro- 
man Catholics (104,184). Prime minister (1942): Mustafa 
Merlika Kruja. 

History.—Albania was invaded by Italy on Good Friday, 1939, 
and its union with Italy was proclaimed. The Italian aggression 
against Greece in Oct. 1940 brought a swift Greek penetration 
of Albanian territory after the defeat of the Italian invading 
forces, and for several months the Greeks held part of Albania, 
until the German victory in April 1941 forced evacuation by the 
Greeks. Thus Albania came again entirely under Italian admin- 
istration, and fascist laws were reintroduced throughout the coun- 


try. A new Albanian government was formed under Mustafa 
Merlika Kruja, an Albanian who had spent much of his life in 


Italy and was a member of the Italian Senate. Other members 
of the new cabinet were the head of the Albanian fascist party, 
Kazazi, the minister of justice, Hasan Dosti and the minister of 
public works, Ilias Agushi. 

At his press conference on Nov. 30 Cordell Hull, secretary of 
state of the United States, praised the spirit of resistance of the 
people of Albania against Italian occupation. In an official state- 
ment on Dec. 1o Mr. Hull declared that the restoration of a 
free Albania was inherent in the Atlantic Charter. Guerrilla war- 
fare in Albania continued throughout 1942. 

Education.—Though primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, illiteracy was still very high in 1942, especially among 
women. In 1939 there existed 663 state elementary schools with 
38,988 male and 17,948 female pupils and 19 secondary schools 
with 4,810 male and 1,425 female students. There were no insti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Defense.—The Albanian army consisted in 1938 of 13,040 men. 
Military service was compulsory. A small navy of light craft 
was based on Durazzo. On May 29, 1939 the Albanian army 
was incorporated into the Italian army. 

Trade and Finance.—The value of the foreign trade for 1938 
amounted to $9,644,000. Imports amounted to $6,719,000, of 
which 37.2% came from Italy and 6% from the United States. 
The total exports amounted to $2,925,000, of which 68.4% went 
to Italy and 4.5% to the United States. The major import 
articles were cotton and cotton goods, corn, benzine and woolen 
goods; the main exports were wool, hides and furs, cheese, cattle, 
eggs and bitumen. Of the mineral wealth of the country 
aluminum and petroleum were of importance. In 1939, 229,278 
tons of crude petroleum were produced. With the economic 
life of the country still on a very primitive level there exists 
practically no modern industry. Albania has no railroads but 
a good highway system, improved by the Italians for strategic 
reasons. The Albanian currency is pegged to the Italian currency; 
an Albanian franc equals 6.25 lire (32.89 cents U.S., June 1941). 


The external debt of Albania amounted to $15,000,000 in 1938. 
BretiocRAPHY.—Vandeleur Robinson, Albania’s Road to Freedom (1942). 
(H. Ko.) 


Albemarle, Arnold Allan Cecil Keppel, 


8rH Ear or (1858-1942), British peer, was born June 1 in Lon- 
don. A veteran of the Boer war, he was an officer in Britain’s aux- 
iliary forces. He represented Birkenhead in the house of commons, 


1892-94. He died in Quidenham, England, April 11. 

The most westerly of the three prairie provinces of 
Alberta. Canada (q.v.). Area, 255,285 sq.mi.; pop. (1941) 
796,169, of which the greater part was rural. The largest city 
is Edmonton (92,404), the provincial capital. The climate of 
Alberta is considerably moderated (from the extreme continental 
climate of the middle west) by the chinook winds which blow 
across the mountains from the Pacific ocean. The natural re- 
sources of Alberta are extremely varied. In the south, there are 
considerable deposits of coal in the neighbourhood of Lethbridge, 
of which 6,969,864 tons were mined in 1941. In the north, natural 
gas and petroleum are developed in the Turner valley and other 
areas. In 1941, 26,365,770 cu.ft. of natural gas, with a value of 
nearly $5,000,000, were produced. The production of petroleum 
in the Turner valley and other Alberta fields advanced from 
1,312,368 bbl. in 1936 to 9,928,162 bbl. in 1941. In rg4o the 
value of the product was over $10,000,000. The Turner valley 
region produced fully 97% of all the petroleum in Alberta. The 
natural gas and petroleum industries, like the coal industry, 
suffer from lack of a large near-by market, central and eastern 
Canada being supplied from the neighbouring United States fields. 
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In all parts of Alberta, agriculture is followed extensively, repre- 
senting a capital outlay of over $600,000,000. 

In 1941, of the 12,067,113 ac. in cultivation, more than a half 
was under wheat, 2,798,722 ac. under oats and 1,543,063 ac. under 
barley. 

Local administration is in the hands of a provincial parliament ; 
Alberta in 1942 returned to Ottawa 17 members of the house of 
commons, and six senators to the senate. The Social Credit 
party, under the leadership of William Aberhart, continued in 
office throughout 1942. The political event of greatest significance 
was the invalidation by the supreme court of the Alberta Debt 
Adjustment act on Dec. 3, 1941. The act had prohibited the 
forced collection of debts on resident farmers without the assent 
of the Debt Adjustment board which was set up under the act. 

Cialis) 


Al h | | . | Production of alcohol in the United 
C0 Oi, ndustria » States in 1942 was the subject of 
continuous controversy. There were two urgent and somewhat 
conflicting needs for it: in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
and as a basic material for synthetic rubber tires. Conflict also 
occurred among producing groups as to how production might 
best be expanded. During the year, the manufacture of beverage 
alcohol was greatly reduced by the conversion of the whisky 
distilling industry to the manufacture of alcohol for war purposes. 
Varying figures were announced as to the requirements of 
alcohol production, running from a preliminary WPB announce- 
ment in 1941 calling for 175,000,000 gal. to a request for 
356,000,000 gal. in April 1942. This latter figure was an increase 
from a previous requirement of 275,000,000 gal., which repre- 
sented about three times the normal demand for industrial 
alcohol. 

At the beginning of 1943 plant capacity for the year was 
placed at 490,000,000 gal. New plants had been authorized 
to be built at Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, Neb., and Muscatine, 
Ta., with a combined capacity of 40,000,000 gal. Still other plants 
were projected for the corn and grain belts. Further withdrawal 
of food grains, lest they affect the food supply severely, was a 
salient factor in the controversy over alcohol, involving therein 
the congressional farm bloc, the department of agriculture, OPA, 
WPB, whisky distillers and the sugar and alcohol consuming 
industries. If, as had been proposed, the production of alcohol 
was to be stepped up by 100,000,000 gal. by using sugar, a further 
cut of 12% would be required in the consumption of sugar, 
already strictly rationed. The alcohol required for manufacturing 
rubber and smokeless powder is 190 proof. Whisky distillers, 
who use only grain in producing alcohol, experienced difficulty 
in producing such high-proof alcohol, and delays in production 
were encountered through the necessity of introducing new equip- 
ment in distilleries. Trade reports in Sept. 1942 said the distil- 
leries were steadily increasing production and had at that time 
reached the rate of 135,000,000 gals. per year. A source of 
alcohol, entirely new to America, was seen in the beginning of 
construction in 1942 at Thorold, Ont., of a plant to make alcohol 
from sulphite liquor, a waste product from the manufacture of 
wood pulp for paper. The plant was being constructed by the 
Ontario Paper Co., a subsidiary of the Chicago Tribune, to 
utilize methods of sulphite liquor distillation in commercial use 
in Europe, particularly Sweden. If, it was estimated, all sulphite 
liquor wasted in U.S. wood pulp mills were so distilled it would 
provide enough alcohol to manufacture 90,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber annually, and relieve the other sources of primary supply. 


(S. O. R.) 


Alcoholic Intoxication: see Intoxication, ALCOHOLIC. 


Alcoholic Liquor: see Brewinc AND Breer; Liquors, ALCo- 


HOLIC; WINES. 
Aleutian Islands: see ALasKA; Wortp War II. 


Alexander, Sir Harold Rupert Leofric George 


(1891- ), British army officer, was the 3rd son of the 4th 
earl of Caledon. He was educated at Harrow and Sandhurst. He 
received his commission in the Irish Guards in 1911. At the end 
of World War I he was commanding a battalion with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel. In 1919 he commanded a landwehr of the 


Lettish army during the confused fighting in the Baltic prov- , 


inces. In 1934 he was given command of a brigade in India; in 
1938 he became major general and was given the rst division. In 
Sept. 1939 he took the rst division to France with the B.E.F. 
Later as lieutenant general he was promoted to command the 1st 
corps. At Dunkirk it fell to him to organize the final defense 
and evacuation, and he was among the last men to leave the 
beach. After Dunkirk, he was made general officer commanding- 
in-chief, southern command, serving in this capacity till he went 
to Burma in Feb., 1942, as general officer commanding at a critical 
period in the campaign. In Aug. 1942, General Alexander was 
sent to the middle east as commander-in-chief, in time to break 
the full-scale attack launched by the enemy at the end of August 
against the El] Alamein position. On Oct. 23, 1943, he launched 
the great British counteroffensive against Rommel’s army. 
Alfalfa A record crop of alfalfa hay was harvested in 1942 in 

* the United States, 36,547,000 tons, compared to 32,- 
338,000 tons in 1941 and a ten-year (1930-39) average of 24,907,- 
ooo tons. The acreage harvested in 1942 waS 15,851,000 ac. as 
against 14,963,000 ac. in 1941 and a ten-year averagé of 12,867,- 
ooo ac. This was also a record acreage in the United States. 
Harvesting early cuttings was more difficult than usual because of 
rain, but conditions were favourable for harvesting later cuttings, 
and the yield was thereby increased to 2.31 tons per acre, com- 
pared to 2.16 tons in 1941 and a ten-year average of 1.93 tons 
per acre. Production of alfalfa seed in 1942, however, was the 
smallest in ten years—g74,500 bu. of thresher-run seed. Early 
frost reduced acreage that ordinarily would have been harvested 
for seed, particularly in Montana and the Dakotas. 


U.S. Production of Alfalfa Hay in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 
and the 10-Yr. Average 
(in thousands of tons) 


10-yr. 
average 


10-yr. 
average 


States States 


California . 3,038 
Minnesota . 1,659 


Nebraska . 
Iinoisias), 
Towa: eae ; 1,504 Colorado. . 
Wisconsin . 1,450 Montana . 
Michigan . 1,422 Indiana . . 
Tdahow), = 1,886 Ohiowa 
Kansas ... 972 New York . 


Production in all other states was less than 1,000,000 tons 
apiece in 1942. The foregoing are estimates as of Dec. 1, 1942, 
by the U.S. department of agriculture. (See also Hay.) 

(Se OERS) 


Algeria: see FRENCH CoLoniaL Emprre. 


Aliens The alien registration of 1940 provided the United 

* States government with its first nation-wide inventory 
of the noncitizen population in continental United States and its 
territories. The Alien Registration act, 1940, which authorized 
the department of justice to conduct the registration, required 
that a record be made and kept current of aliens in the United 


JAPANESE FROM THE PACIFIC COAST entering an internment camp in Owens 
valley, Calif., in March 1942, after the U.S. government had ordered their 
evacuation inland from strategic areas 


States. The act provides that all aliens (except foreign govern- 
ment officials and members of their families) who remain in the 
United States, including Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, 30 days or longer must be registered and, if 14 
years or older, fingerprinted. 

The act required also that registered resident aliens notify 
the authorities in writing of each change of residence and new 
address within five days from the date of such change. Any 
registered alien who is temporarily in the country as a student, 
visitor or otherwise, is required to notify the authorities in writ- 
ing of his address at the expiration of each three-months’ period 
of residence in the United States. 

Aliens currently arriving in the United States are being regis- 
tered before admission. As of Dec. 31, 1940, there were 4,921,452 
registered aliens in the United States and territories, excluding 
seamen and aliens registered abroad in consular offices. This 
number was considerably reduced during 1941 and 1942 so that 
the total as of Dec. 1942 was 4,520,374. The reduction was due 
to departures, deaths and the naturalization of civilian aliens as 
well as of aliens serving in the armed forces. 

Analyses made by the alien registration division of the immigra- 
tion and naturalization service revealed that the median age of 
the alien population, as of the 1940 registration, was 48 years, 
as contrasted with the median age of 28 years for the native- 
born and naturalized citizens. The United States census of 1940 
showed that 31% of the general population was under 18 years 
of age; 42% was in the 18 to 44 years age group, and 27% was 
in the age group of 45 years and over. This is sharply contrasted 
with the age-group distribution of the alien population. Among 
them only 1.5% was under 18 years; 34% was in the group of 
18 to 44 years and 64.5% was 45 years and over. This factor 
accounted for a much higher death rate among aliens than among 


the general population. 

Almost 75% of the registered aliens were born in Europe. 
Another 20% came from neighbouring countries in North and_ 
Central America, and the remainder from South America, Africa, 
Asia and the islands of the Pacific. Listed below are ten countries 
in rank order of registered aliens, as of Dec. 31, 1940: 


Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia 695,472 
Canada Riese 447,808 
Poland 442,547 
Mexico : : 416,690 
Russia, including Russia in Asia 366,827 
Cicero ee ee Oe ee Oe oe 314,870 
Great Britain, including England, Scotland, and Wales 201,557 
Austria IQ1,600 
Eire . 158,154 
Hungary . 116,701 


Further studies indicated that more than 80% of the registered 
aliens were living in the following ten states: New York, 1,234,- 
995; California, 531,882; Pennsylvania, 365,229; Massachusetts, 
360,416; Illinois, 320,053; Michigan, 296,834; New Jersey, 276,- 
026; Texas, 209,450; Ohio, 200,322; Connecticut, 157,120. 

The total noncitizen population of the country consisted of 
2,629,215 females and 2,292,237 males; hence, there were 115 
women for every 100 men. There were 674,622 men in the 
age group 18 to 45. Of this total there were only 109,751 that 
had any previous military experience. One-fourth of this number 
had served with the armed forces of the United States. 

Out of the total registered, more than 70% arrived in the 
United States prior to 1924, and among these, more than 900,000 
actually came prior to 1906. Approximately 700,000 were found 
to be illiterate. Of this total, 67% were women and 33% men. 
The percentage of illiteracy rises sharply among those forty-five 
years of age or older, in both groups. 

A large percentage of aliens have family ties in the US. 
Even when measured within the closest range of family relation- 
ship, by inclusion of spouse only, spouse and child, and children 
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only, it represents 61%. This percentage climbs sharply with a 
broader range of family ties by inclusion of brother, sister and 
other immediate blood relations. 

Naturalization.—Of the nearly 5,000,000 aliens who registered 
under the Alien Registration act of 1940, approximately half 
were eligible for American citizenship. The registration and un- 
settled world conditions tended to increase their desire to achieve 
United States citizenship. In the fiscal year 1942, 221,796 declara- 
tions of intention were filed, as compared with 224,123 in 1941 
and 203,536 in 1940. Petitions for naturalization numbered 343,- 
487, which is the highest number filed during any fiscal year 
since June 30, 1906 when the federal government took over 
supervision of this activity. 

Certificates of naturalization were issued to 270,364 persons 
during the fiscal year of 1942. The nations to which these new 
citizens formerly owed allegiance were: British empire, 90,405 ; 
Poland, 35,757; soviet Russia, 26,811; Italy, 18,663; Germany, 
12,360; Czechoslovakia, 11,106; Sweden, 9,241; Yugoslavia, 
7,745; Greece, 5,873; Hungary, 3,794; all other countries, 47,609. 

Alien Enemies.—Under the Nationality act of 1940 alien 
enemies include natives, citizens, denizens, and subjects of the 
countries against whom the United States has declared war. In 
1942 these countries were Japan, Germany, Italy, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria. By authority of presidential proclama- 
tions of Dec. 7 and 8, 1941, and Jan. 14, 1942, a series of regula- 
tions was promulgated by the department of justice affecting 
the conduct of citizens or subjects of Japan, Germany and Italy 
14 years of age or older. On Oct. 12, 1942, aliens of Italian 
nationality, except those already interned or under parole, were 
excepted from the regulations for alien enemies by order of the 
attorney-general. 

Although citizens or subjects of enemy countries other than 
Germany and Japan are not required to observe any of the regu- 
lations prescribed for alien enemies, they are subject to arrest 
and detention as “alien enemies” if, at any time, the apprehension 
of any of them is deemed necessary to maintain national security. 
The regulations affecting aliens of German and Japanese nation- 
alities place restrictions on their travel, and prohibit them from 
owning certain articles, such as cameras, short-wave receiving 
and transmitting sets and firearms. They are not permitted to 
make any air flight, or to change their place of abode or employ- 
ment without notifying authorities. The regulations require them 
also to possess and carry certificates of identification; prohibit 
them from residing in or entering any areas designated as’ “pro- 
hibited areas,” and from residing in areas designated as “re- 
stricted” areas except under conditions prescribed by the authori- 
ties. 

Aliens of enemy nationalities who are considered dangerous 
or who violate the regulations are subject to summary apprehen- 
sion. Such aliens receive hearings before alien enemy hearing 
boards consisting of prominent citizens from the alien’s own 
community. On the basis of the recommendations made to the 
attorney-general by the boards, apprehended aliens are either 
interned for the duration of the war, paroled, or released un- 
conditionally. 

Japanese Relocation.—When the United States entered the 
war in Dec. 1941, there were more than 100,000 persons of 
Japanese ancestry living in the far western states. Approximately 
two-thirds of them, born in the United States, were American 
citizens. The aliens, /ssez, are an older group who came to the 
United States as labourers and farm workers. Their average age 
is around 60. The citizens, Nisei, are largely a young group, most 
of them educated or being educated in American schools. Their 
average age is around 22. (E.G) 

The Jan. 29, 1942 order of Attorney-General Francis Biddle 


ALIENS 


creating: restricted zones along coastal areas and regulating the | 
movement of enemy aliens therein, provoked a few days later | 


a recommendation to the president by Pacific coast congressmen 
that all persons of Japanese ancestry be removed from these 
restricted areas. On Feb. 19 an executive order authorized the 
secretary of war to prescribe military areas within which civilian 
movement might be restricted and from which any or all persons 
might be excluded. Lieutenant General John Lessene DeWitt, 


commanding general of the western defense command, embracing | 


the western states, shortly thereafter invited the voluntary migra- 
tion of the approximately 110,000 persons of Japanese ancestry 
living in the three coastal states and Arizona, this despite the 
fact that approximately 75,000 of them were American citizens. 

In the light of the unfavourable publicity attaching to the 
Japanese, the states in the mountain area and midwest to which 
they attempted to remove did not welcome the migrants and in 
some cases they were forcibly ejected. The voluntary evacuation 
was terminated on March 29 by an order providing for ‘the 
systematic transfer of all persons of Japanese ancestry to selected 
assembly centres. The western defense command created the 
Wartime Civil Control administration under Colonel C. R. 
Bendetsen on March 14, to take charge of the removal. This was 
followed on March 18 by an executive order of the president 
establishing the civilian War Relocation authority to “formulate 
and carry out a program of a planned and orderly relocation of 
persons evacuated from military areas.” This agency was to select 
permanent relocation centres where the army would erect tempo- 
rary wooden barracks for the housing of the evacuated Japanese 
for the duration. Milton Stover Eisenhower was selected as first 
director of the War Relocation authority. 

The movement of evacuees to the 13 selected reception centres 
in the four western states began almost immediately, many resi- 
dents having but two to four days warning of their removal. As 
many of the Japanese were large property owners, the federal 
reserve bank, acting as agency for the treasury department, 
undertook to assist them in disposing of their property. The 
Farm Security administration and later the War Relocation 
authority were also vested with some responsibility in this matter 
but aside from assisting to place non-Japanese operators on 
vacated farms, delegated their authority to the federal reserve 
bank in order to avoid conflicting jurisdiction. 

The first permanent relocation camp was started on the 
Colorado River Indian reservation early in April and by the end 
of the summer ten camps were either completed or nearing 
completion. These were located at Colorado River and Gila River 
Indian reservations in Arizona; Manzanar and Tulelake in Cali- 
fornia; Heart Mountain, Wyo.; Minidoka, Ida.; Granada, Colo.; 
Central Utah, Utah; and Rohwer and Jerome in Arkansas. 

On May 8 the first contingent of evacuees was received at 
Poston, the new community on the Colorado River Indian reser- 
vation which within three months with its 18,000 population 
became the third largest community in Arizona. In practically 
every instance the land selected for the relocation centres was 
under the control of the federal government but was raw land 
awaiting clearing and irrigation or draining. In every instance 
communities of from 7,000 to 18,000 people were newly created 
with all of the problems of construction, sanitation, water supply, 
light, power, roads, heat, food supply and other community serv- 
ices to be built out of nothing. The initial construction was carried 


on by the army engineers. Homes were provided in rough wooden . 


buildings roo ft. long by 20 ft. wide subdivided into four apart- 
ments. From five to eight persons were assigned to each apart- 
ment. For every 12 such barracks buildings, community kitchens, 
dining halls, recreation space, toilets, shower baths and laundry 
were provided. A program of food cultivation first for subsistence 
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and later for war use was announced and factories constructed 
for the production of camouflage nets and other war products. 
The organization of community co-operatives for the management 
of stores and personal services was permitted. 

Evacuees were supplied food, housing, medical service and 
schools. In addition, a clothing allowance was made and a 
monthly compensation provided of $12, $16, or $19 based on 
unskilled, skilled or professional labour to those evacuees who 
engaged in the work program. On May 7 a National Student 
Relocation council was organized to arrange for as many as 
possible of the approximately 15,000 evacuees who had been 
attending colleges or universities to continue their education in 
colleges outside of the restricted zones. Several hundred students 
were permitted to continue their education under this plan. Fire 
protection and internal security are provided by evacuees under 
non-Japanese supervisors; community government is largely in the 
hands of Japanese officials elected by adults of the community. 
-Elected positions, however, were limited to citizen Japanese who 
constituted approximately 35% of the adult group, despite the 
fact that they amounted to almost 66% of the total. The rest 
were children under 18. This disfranchisement of the older non- 
citizens created considerable dissatisfaction among the centre 
residents. 

During the harvest season a number of Japanese labour groups 
were permitted to accept employment outside of the camps and, 
after the appointment of Dillon Myer on June 17 as director 
of the War Relocation authority, succeeding Milton Eisenhower, 
the announced objective of the War Relocation authority was 
to find permanent employment outside of the camps for as 
many of the evacuees as possible. It was pointed out by the 
agencies connected with the evacuation that there was not and 
never had been any charges of disloyalty of any kind against 
the group under the War Relocation authority, that at most 
they were under protective custody and that the vast majority 
were considered loyal to the United States. 

The anti-Japanese agitation on the Pacific coast flared up on 
June 26 into a trial in the courts of San Francisco instituted by 
the Native Sons of the Golden West, a California organization, 
to bar Japanese-Americans from voting. At the instance of this 
organization and the western posts of the American Legion and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars, legislation was introduced into the 
77th congress calling for the revocation of citizenship of persons 
of Japanese ancestry born in the United States. No action was 
taken. Several Japanese instituted test suits challenging the right 
of the government to invade the civil rights of American citizens 
in the manner carried out by the army and the War Relocation 
authority. 

' Only one of these suits reached a tentative decision. 

It was held that unusual curfew restrictions could not extend 
to citizen Japanese. 

The Japanese-American Citizens league co-operated closely 
with the government in urging full conformity to the restrictions 
imposed and up to Jan. 1943 no suit had been filed challenging 
the legality of the removal of citizens of Japanese ancestry. 

The American Civil Liberties union and other agencies con- 
cerned with the rights of citizens evidenced considerable concern 
for the protection of citizen Japanese in their civil rights. 

(W. W. B.) 

New Legislation—During 1942 the following laws affecting 
aliens were passed by congress: 

The act of March 27, 1942, known as the Second War Powers 
act, provided a simplified procedure for the naturalization of 
persons in the armed forces during World War II. 

The act of April 2, 1942 extended to persons who entered the 
military or naval service of one of the allies the right of re- 
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patriation, the same privilege that persons had who were mem- 
bers of the military or naval services of allies of the U.S. during 
World War I. 

The act of Oct. 9, 1942 amended Section 409 of the Nationality 
act of 1940. The new act extended to Oct. 14, 1944, the period 
during which a person would not lose citizenship by living outside 
the U.S., under the provisions of Sections 404 and 407 of the Na- 
tionality act of 1940. (See also CENSUS, 1940.) (E. G. H.) 


Alimentary System, Disorders of. {te _SesoPhe: 


Hurst observed that chronic oesophageal peptic ulcer is a com- 
paratively common disorder with characteristic symptoms and 
roentgenographic signs. It is generally associated with a con- 
genitally short oesophagus and diaphragmatic hernia of a portion 
of the stomach, which allows the acid gastric secretion to re- 
gurgitate into the oesophagus. Anaemia with dysphagia (Plummer- 
Vinson syndrome) is the most frequent disorder of the oesopha- 
gus in the opinion of Waldenstrom and Kjellberg. They pre- 
ferred the term sideropenic dysphagia, because anaemia and 
achlorhydria are lacking occasionally. These observers described 
typical roentgenologic changes in the upper part of the oesopha- 
gus, observed most clearly or solely on lateral view. A special 
roentgenologic technique is required. 

The Stomach and Duodenum.—Studies by Hay, Varco, Code 
and Wangensteen showed that prolonged maximal secretion of 
acid gastric juice as a result of the intramuscular injection of 
histamine imbedded in beeswax produced gastric and duodenal 
ulcers with some regularity in a number of common laboratory 
and domestic animals. Observations by Wolf and Wolff on a 
patient who had a large gastric fistula led them to conclude that 
the natural history of peptic ulcer in human beings is directly 
concerned with emotional conflict involving anxiety, hostility and 
resentment. This gives rise to accelerated gastric secretion, hy- 
permotility, and hyperaemia and engorgement of the gastric 
mucosa resembling hypertrophic gastritis. Under such circum- 
stances mucosal erosions and haemorrhages were induced readily 
by even the most trifling traumas. Prolonged exposure of an 
erosion to acid gastric juice resulted in the formation of a chronic 
ulcer. 

In a series of observations made on 128 patients who had 
hiatus oesophageal hernia Jones emphasized features that dis- 
tinguish the symptoms engendered by such hernias from those due 
to cardiac disease. He also described the pain mechanism or 
pathway and expressed the conviction that hiatus hernias have 
a reasonably characteristic set of symptoms by means of which, 
under careful observation, the hernias can be diagnosed properly. 

Gastroscopic studies of the gastric mucosa of chronic alcoholic 
addicts by Berry and by Gray and Schindler demonstrated in- 
dependently the infrequency with which alcohol gives rise to un- 
equivocal chronic gastritis. Benedict stressed the significance of 
haemorrhage in about a fifth of all cases and varieties of gastritis. 
Apart from ulcerative gastritis, Palmer minimized the clinical 
significance of nonspecific chronic superficial, atrophic and hyper- 
trophic forms. 

In Black’s opinion, the pathogenesis of alimentary azotaemia 
is as follows: The usual moderate rise of blood urea is accounted 
for mainly by absorption of nitrogen in large amounts from the 
blood in the bowel at a time when the kidneys are hampered 
by a diminished flow of blood. If the haemorrhage is unusually 
severe, breakdown of tissue proteins becomes important as a 
source of nitrogen and renal function is further impaired, so 
that the azotaemia is more pronounced than when haemorrhage 
is not severe. 

The Biliary Tract and Pancreas.—Diagnostic alertness and 


surgical conservatism continued to be the watchword in acute 
pancreatitis. Elman urged physicians always to consider the 
pancreas as a cause of severe pain in the upper part of the ab- 
domen and to resort promptly to the test for serum amylase. 
Demel observed that even early operation for acute pancreatic 
necrosis does not arrest the necrotic process, so that many sur- 
geons now adopt a conservative attitude in the presence of this 
condition. Surgical intervention, however, is warranted under two 
circumstances: namely, drainage of a pancreatic abscess which 
may eventually develop, or interval operation for associated 
demonstrable disease of the gall bladder or extrahepatic biliary 
ducts, or both. 

Intestines.—The diagnostic indications for intubation according 
to Abbott are aimed at detection of disorders of absorption, 
minimal lesions ill defined by roentgenoscopy, advanced intestinal 
obstruction forbidding the use of opaque meals, and rare gastro- 
intestinal disorders unidentifiable by standard methods of study. 
The intramuscular injection of a combination of gynergen (ergot- 
amine tartrate, 0.25 mg.), prostigmin methylsulphate (0.25 mg.) 
and solution of posterior pituitary (1.25 units) was recommended 
by Adler, Atkinson and Ivy in the treatment of postoperative 
distention. This treatment should not be employed except under 
the direction of a physician. 


BisriocrapHy.—R. C. S. Dick and Arthur Hurst, “Chronic Peptic Ulcer 
of the Oesophagus and Its Association with Congenitally Short Oesophagus 
and Diaphragmatic Hernia,” Quart. J. Med. (April 1942); Jan Walden- 
strom and S. R. Kjellberg, “The Roentgenological Diagnosis of Sideropenic 
Dysphagia,” Acta Radiol. (Dec. 1939); L. J. Hay, R. L. Varco, C. F. Code 
and O. H. Wangensteen, “The Experimental Production of Gastric and Duo- 
denal Ulcers in Laboratory Animals by the Intramuscular Injection of Hista- 
mine in Beeswax,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst. (Aug. 1942); Stewart Wolf and 
H. G. Wolff, “Evidence on the Genesis of Peptic Ulcer in Man,” J.A.M.A. 
(Oct. 31, 1942); C. M. Jones, “Hiatus Esophageal Hernia, with Special 
Reference to a Comparison of Its Symptoms with Those of Angina Pectoris,” 
New England J. Med. (Dec. 18, 1941); L. H. Berry, “Chronic Alcoholic 
Gastritis; Evaluation of the Concept, with Gastroscopic Studies in One 
Hundred Cases,” J.A.M.A. (Dec. 27, 1941); Seymour Gray and Rudolf 
Schindler, “The Gastric Mucosa of Chronic Alcoholic Addicts; a Gastro- 
scopic Study,” ibid. (Sept. 20, 1941); E. B. Benedict, ‘Hemorrhage from 
Gastritis: a Report Based on Pathological, Clinical, Roentgenological and 
Gastroscopic Findings,” Am. J. Roentgenol. (Feb. 1942); W. L. Palmer, 
“The Stomach and Military Service,” J.4.M.A. (Aug. 8, 1942); D. A. K. 
Black, “Critical Review. Azotaemia in Gastro-duodenal Haemorrhage,” 
Quart. J. Med. (April 1942); Robert Elman, ‘Surgical Aspects of Acute 
Pancreatitis; with Special Reference to Its Frequency as Revealed by the 
Serum Amylase Test,” J.4.M.A. (April 11, 1942); R. Demel, “Der derzeitige 
Standpunkt in der Behandlung der akuten Pankreasnekrose,” Med. Klin. 
(April 18, 1941); W. O. Abbott, “Indications for the Use of the Miller- 
Abbott Tube,” New England J. Med. (Oct. 23, 1941); H. F. Adler, A. ifs 
Atkinson and A. C. Ivy, “Supplementary and Synergistic Action of Stimu- 
lating Drugs on the Motility of the Human Colon,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst. 
(April 1942). (G. B. En.) 


(1879-1942),°U.S. naturalist, was 


Allen, Glover Morrill born February 8 in Walpole, N.H. 


Dr. Allen was professor of zoology at Harvard and curator of 
mammals at the university’s museum of comparative zoology. A 
naturalist of national renown, he was a member of many sci- 
entific expeditions and was an authority on birds and mammals. 
He died February 14 at Cambridge, Mass. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 


Allergy The subject of air-borne mouldssas causes for allergic 
* symptoms was further clarified by two excellent at- 
mospheric surveys. In the study by Morrow and associates of the 
mould distribution throughout the central and southern WES eae 
alternaria and hormodendrum were found to be the most common. 
In the south, these two moulds were present uniformly throughout 
the year, while in the north, high counts reaching numerous peaks 
were present during the summer and low counts during the winter. 
A similar but more intensive study over a five-year period of the 
mould distribution in the Chicago area by Bernstein and Feinberg 
confirmed the more general study by Morrow and co-workers. 
Pratt and Crossman investigated the antigenic properties of 
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DUMPING RAGWEED, chief source of hay fever, into incinerators in New York 
city in Aug. 1942 


moulds and found the spores many times more potent than the 
mycelia. 

Two reports, one on the passage of ingested proteins into cow’s 
milk (Rockwell), the other on its transmission through breast milk 
(Bruner and Baron), may help to explain puzzling instances of 
allergy in infants whose symptoms appear after the first ingestion 
of certain foods. In Rockwell’s case, a farmer sensitive to alfalfa 
but not to milk developed asthma after drinking milk from cows 
fed on alfalfa. Immunization with alfalfa extract resulted in toler- 
ance to such milk. This report suggested the possibility that cot- 
tonseed or flaxseed sensitivity may result from minute amounts of 
these materials passed into the milk. The report by Bruner and 
Baron that experimentally fed cottonseed meal will pass into 
human milk, substantiated this possibility. 

Refinements in diagnostic measures were added by the following 
reports: that fruit juices, when freshly expressed, give positive 
skin reactions in sensitive patients, but lose this property within 
24 hours (Tuft and Blumstein); that odours from flowers, plants, 
chemicals and foods can produce respiratory allergy (Urbach); 
that direct examination (gastroscopy) of the stomach lining dur- 
ing an attack of gastro-intestinal allergy shows swelling, redness 
and bumpiness of the mucosa (Pollock and Stuart); that under 
certain conditions the blood serum of patients with hives caused 
by sensitivity to light, is capable of transmitting this sensitivity 
to the skin of normal persons (Rajka). This would indicate the 
relationship of at least one of the physical allergies with the well 
recognized group of typical allergic conditions. 


_ BrpirocrapHy.—M. B. Morrow, E. P. Lowe, H. E. Price, “Mold Fungi 
in the Etiology of Respiratory Allergic Diseases,” J. Allergy, 13:215—-26 
(1942); T. B. Bernstein and S. M. Feinberg, ‘“Air-borne Fungus Spores. A 
five year survey of daily mold spore content of Chicago air,” ibid., 13:231— 
47 (1942); H. N. Pratt and R. Crossman, “The Comparative Atopic Ac- 
tivity of Alternaria Spores and Mycelium,” idid., 13:22 —30 (1942): G. E 
Rockwell, “Milk Sensitization,” bid., 13:404-06 (1942); M. Bruner and 
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B. Baron, “The Presence of Ingested Cottonseed Protein in Woman’s Milk,” 
ibid., 13: 7358-465 (1942); L. Tuft and I. Blumstein, ‘Sensitization to Fresh 
Fruits, ibid., 13:514—-82 (1942); E. Urbach, “Odors as Allergenic Agents,” 
ibid., 13: 387— 96 (1942); H. M. Pollock and G. SI Stuart, “Gastric Allergy 


in Human Beings,” ibid., 13:467-73 (1942); E. Rajka, “Passive Aanice 
in Light Urticaria,” ibid., 13:327-45 (1942). GBSEZ Rs) 


Allocations and Allotments: sce Business Review; Prr- 
ORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS. 

Alloys: see Beryittum; Macnesium; Meratiurcy; Motys- 
DENUM; MonaziTE; NICKEL; TITANIUM; VANADIUM; War Pro- 
DUCTION, U.S. 


Aluminum _ World production of aluminum (or aluminium) 
* was almost doubled by 1943 as a result of war 
demand, and was increasing heavily. The estimated total for 1941 
was 1,045,000 metric tons, as compared with 785,000 tons in 1940, 
though many of the figures for both years are conjectural. The 
outputs contributed by the main producers are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


World Production of Aluminum 
(Metric tons) 


1938 


66,000 
45,300 
161,100 
23,300 
25,800 
17,000 
29,000 
27,000 
43,800 
130,400 
10,400 


1939 


75,000 
50,000 
200,000 
25,000 
32,400 
23,000 
31,100 
28,000 
50,000 
148,700 
7,400 


Ig40 I9g41I 


200,000 
60,000 
270,000 
35,000 
40,000 
40,000 
35,000 
28,000 
50,000 
280,000 
6,000 


Canada. 
France . 
Germany. . . 
Great Britain . 
Italy. 

Japan 
Norway 
Switzerland 
(OSS Re ole ae 
United States . 
Others . 


Total 


95,000 
50,000 
240,000 
32,000 
36,000 
32,000 
20,000 
29,000 
55,000 
187,600 
750° 


785,000 


672,400 


581,600 


1,045,000 


United States production was advanced by nearly one-half in 
1941, to 307,500 short tons, and even greater increases were in 
store; new plants were constructed, and others were under way, 
which, when completed, were expected to bring the production 


capacity up to something like 1,050,000 short tons before the end. 


of 1943. This domestic supply was to be supplemented by im- 
ports, chiefly from Canada, to a point where the total supply by 
the end of 1943 would be approximately equal to world produc- 
tion in 1941. 

Three successive drops, each of 1 cent, brought the price down 
from 20 cents to 17 cents in 1940, and this was reduced to 15 cents 
in Sept. 1941; no further changes were made in 1942. 

Although the three axis countries themselves had 350,000 tons 
of the 1941 production capacity, controlled by occupation nearly 
100,000 tons more in France, Norway and Yugoslavia, and domi- 
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ALUMINUM PRODUCTION OF THE ‘WORLD and the chief ee eomecine countries, 
as compiled by The Mineral Industry 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST ALUMINUM ROLLING MILL, at Alcoa, Tenn., went 
into operation months ahead of schedule in 1942. The photograph shows coils 


of aluminum after leaving the continuous mill, ready for heat processing 


nated 30,000 tons in Switzerland and Sweden through control of 
sources of ore supply, the United Nations had a clear supremacy 
of a full 10%, even after deducting the losses of Russian capacity, 
and the new plant construction under way was expected to throw 
the balance heavily in favour of the United Nations. (See also 
CryoLitE; METALLURGY; WAR Propuction, U.S.) (G.A. Ro.) 


Alvear, Marcelo Torcuato de tine potrcion and pres 
’ tine politician and pres- 
ident of Argentina, 1922-28, was born Oct. 4 at Buenos Aires. 
Exiled in 1931 because of his opposition to government policies, 
he returned to Buenos Aires in 1933; on his arrival, he was ar- 
rested and interned in a concentration camp for alleged par- 
ticipation in a revolutionary plot. After his release, he re-entered 
the political arena, reorganized the Radical party after President 
Irigoyen’s death and ran, unsuccessfully, for president in 1937. 
He died in Buenos Aires, March 23. (See Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica.) 
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The following is a list of 


Ambassadors and Envoys. ambassadors and envoys to 


and from the United States and to and from Great Britain Jan. 
I, 1943. 


To and From the United States 


(*=ambassadors; unstarred, envoys.) 


AMBASSADORS—AMERICAN ACADEMY 


To Great Britain Country From Great Britain 
Vacant Costa Rica . . §Lyall, G. 
Me sae Guillermo . . Cuba . Ogilvie-Forbes, Sir G. 
Lobkowicz, Maximilian . . Czechoslovak 


Provis. Govt. 


(in London) . 


1Nicholls, P. B. B. 


To the United States Country From the United States 
er One Afghanistan. . Engert, Cornelius Van H. 
*Espil, Felipe A. Argentina .*Armour, Norman 
Dixon, Sir Owen . Australia . . Johnson, Nelson T. 
*Straten-Ponthoz, Count Robert 
van der . a, Belgium “Biddle, Anthony J. D., 
uae 
*Guachalla, Dr. Luis F. Bolivia . -*Boal, Pierre de L. 
*Martins, Carlos. P Brazil ; "*Caffery, Jefferson 
McCarthy, Leighton Canada. . . Moffat, Jay Pierrepont* 
*Michels, Rodolfo . Chile. . .*Bowers, Claude G. 
*Wei Tao-ming, Dr. . ae China .*Gauss, Clarence E. 
*Vargas Narifio, Alberto!. . Colombia . .*Lane, Arthur Bliss 
Fernandez, Dr. Luis Costa Rica . Scotten, Robert M. 
*Concheso, Dr. Aurelio F. Cuba . .*Braden, Spruille 
Hurban, Vladimir Czechoslovakia Biddle, Anthony J. D., 
ij 
Kauffmann, Henrik de. . . Denmark . Atherton, Ray (absent) 


Troncoso, Dr. J. M. 


Dominican Rep. 


Warren, Avra M. 


*Alfaro, Capt. Colén E. . Ecuador .*Long, Boaz ’ 
Hassan Bey, Mahmoud . Egypt .. . . Kirk, Alexander C.5 
Brennan, Robert . Fire (Ireland) . Gray, David 


Castro, Dr. Hector D. 
Kaiv, Johannes? : 

Procopé, Hjalmar J.. 
*Halifax, Viscount . 
*Diamantopoulos, Cimon P. 


El Salvador . 
Estonia - 
Finland 
Great Britain 
Greece . 


. Frazer, Robert 


Schoenfeld, H.F. Arthur 
.*Winant, John G. 
.*Biddle, Anthony J. D., 


Jr.3 

Recinos, Dr. Adrian Guatemala . Des Portes, Fay A. 
Liautaud, André . . . Haiti . . White, John C. 
Caceres, Dr. Julian R. Honduras. . . Erwin, John D. 

‘hors, Thor -_- Iceland . . Morris, Leland B. 
Shayesteh, Mohammed . Tran . pe Dreyilss eG Jr: 
Jawdat, Ali . . : Iraq . . Wilson, Thomas M. 
Bilmanis, Dr. Alfred Latvia . : he ee 

e Liberia . . . . Walton, Lester A. 
Zadeikis, Povilas : Lithuania. . . Sey oe 

Le Gallais, Hugues . : Luxembourg. . Moffat, Jay Pierrepont*:® 
*Castillo Najera, Dr. Francisco . Mexico . . .*Messersmith, George S. 
*Loudon, Dr. A. . Netherlands .*Biddle, Anthony J. D., 


Nash, Walter 


. New Zealand 


Jr.? 


. Hurley, Patrick J. 


DeBayle, Dr. Leén . Nicaragua . Stewart, James B. 

*Munthe de Morgenstierne, Wilhelm Norway -*Biddle, ‘Anthony Nise Os 
jre 

*Jaén Guardia, Ernesto. Panama. .*Wilson, Edwin C. 

*Velazquez, Dr. Celso R. ; . Paraguay . _*Frost, W esley 

*Freyre y Santander, Manuel de . Peru. . . *Norweb, R. Henry 

*Ciechanowski, Jan . Poland . - “Biddle, Anthony De 
jr: 

Bianchi, Jodo A. de . Portugal . Fish, Bert 

*Cardenas, Juan F.de . Spain .*Hayes, Carlton J. H. 

Bostrom, W.. . Sweden. . . Johnson, Herschel V. 

Bruggmann, Charles . Switzerland . . Harrison, Leland 

Seni Pramoj, Rajawongse . . Thailand . , D patra eos 

*Ertegiin, Mehmet M. . . Turkey . . *Steinhardt, Laurence A. 


Close, Ralph W. . 


Union of South 


Africa . Mac Veagh, Lincoln 
*Litvinov, Maxim . 5 ASE SHS Ex . Standley, William H. 
*Blanco, Dr. Juan C. : . Uruguay -*Dawson. William 
*Escalante, Dr. Didgenes . Venezuela .*Corrigan, Frank P. 


*Fotitch, Constantin. 


*Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim. 


. Yugoslavia 


2Acting consul general, in New York city. 
3Accredited to governments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, The Nether- 
lands, Norway, Poland and Yugoslavia, all established in England. 


4Died Jan. 24, 1943. 


3 
>Accredited also to Saudi Arabia; resident in Cairo. 


.*Biddle, Anthony J. D., 


Jr.3 


8Minister to Canada but accredited also to government of Luxembourg, estab- 


lished in Canada. 


To and From Great Britain 


(*=Ambassador; 
§=Chargé d’Affaires.) 


unstarred =Envoy-Extraordinary; 


=Minister Resident; 


To Great Britain Country From Great Britain 
Sardar Ahmed Ali Khan . . Afghanistan. . Wylie, Sir F. V. 
*Carcano, Dr. Miguel Angel Argentina .*Kelly, Sir D. V. 


*de Marchienne, Baron E. de roe 


: Belgian Govt. . 


(in London) 


*Oliphant, Sir Lancelot 


Patino, Antenor . Bolivia . Dodds yal 

*de Aragao, J. J. Moniz Brazil . -*Charles, Sir Noel N. H. 
*Bianchi, Manuel . . . Chile . .*Orde, Sir Charles W. 
*Koo, Dr. V. K. W ellington. . China .*Seymour, Sir H. 
Jaramillo Arango, Dr. Jaime. . Colombia . . Snow, T. M. 


2Reventlow, Count Eduard 2 Denmark - 
§ Pérez-Alfonseca, Dr. Ricardo. . . Dominican 
Republic . .{Paterson, A. S. 
§ Puig-Arosemena, Alberto . Ecuador. . . tHallett, L. C. Hughes 
*Hassan Nashat Pasha. . . Egypt .*Lampson, Sir Miles 
. Ethiopia . Howe, R. G. 


Gabre, Belata Ayela 
Sat 5 Reet France (Fr. Nat. 

C’tee in London) Peake, C. B. P. 

Greek Govt. 


(in London) Palairet, Sir Charies M. 


§Arévalo, Dr. Ismael Génzalez Guatemala 7 Leche; Jai 
Haitian. . tHillyer, R. A. N. 
RS ee Honduras. . Kemball, C. G. 
§Benediktsson, Pétur Iceland . Bes tick 
Seyed Hassan Taqizadeh Iran . Bullard, Sir R. W. 
§Sayid Ata Amin . . WEG 5 2 ¢ . *Cornwallis, Sir K. 
tide Lynden, Baron Robert Aernout Liberia . . §Routh, A. C. 
Diaz, Alfonso de R. . . Mexico. Bateman, Harold 
Gen. Shingha Shamsher Jung F 
Bahadur Rana. . . Nepal . Betham, Lt. Col. G. L. 
van Verduynen, Dr. Michiels : Netherlands 
Govt. (in 
London) . Bland, Sir N. 
Herdocia, Drs Cine s . Nicaragua . §Gooden, A. 
ColbanvEVA= eee . Norwegian 
Govt. (in 
London) ~ Colher" hk: 
§Sandoval, R. Rivera . Panama a Dodds Cz ies: 
(Vacant) Paraguay . . Brickell, D. F. H. 
Benavides, Alfredo . : 2 Pertiqge . Forbes, V. C. W. 
*Raczynski, Count Edward . _ Polish Govt. 


(in London). *Dormer, Sir Cecil 


*Monteiro, Dr. Armindo Rodrigues 


de Sttau . Portugal . *Campbell, Sir R. 
(Vacant) Salvador ~ a sjoint) Ee je 
Sheikh Hafiz Wahba .. . Saudi Arabia Stonehewer-Bird, F.H.W. 
*The Duke of Alba . Spain . *Hoare, Sir Samuel 
Prytz, Bjorn Gustaf Sweden. . . . Mallet, V. A. L. 
Thurnheer, Walter . . Switzerland . . Norton, C. J. 
*Orbay, Huseyin Rauf. . . Turkey . peers 
ir H. M. 


*Winant, John G. . United States .*Halifax, Viscount 


Castelianos, Dr. Daniel . . Uruguay . Stevenson, R. C. S. 
*Maisky, Ivan. =) WES ESSE .*Clark Kerr, Sir Archibald 
phe A er Vatican . Osborne, F. d’A. G. 
Carnevali, Dr. Atilano . Venezuela , Gainer, Do'Stac- 


Milanovitch, Vladimir. Yugoslav Govt. 


(in London) . Rendel, G. W. 


1British representative. Charged informally with the protection of certain 
Danish interests not under enemy control. 


Amblygonite: see Liru1um Mrinerats. 


American Academy of Arts 


The American Academy of Arts and Letters 
and Letters. was founded in 1904 by the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters, in order to make the institute more efficient 
in carrying out the purposes for which it was organized, namely 


the protection and furtherance of literature and the fine arts and . 


to give greater definiteness to its work. The membership of the 
academy is limited to 50, chosen only from the members of the 
institute. 

The 1942 annual meeting of the academy was held on May 8. 
For the first time the academy participated with the National 
Institute in a public ceremonial at which new members were 
inducted and ten $1,000 grants were given. This was followed 
by the opening of the first comprehensive exhibition of the works 
of members of both organizations from the departments of art, 
literature and music, in the art gallery and museum, closing on 
June 15. It was reopened in October and continued until the end 
of the year. 

The officers of the academy for 1942-43 were: Walter Dam- 
rosch, president; James Truslow Adams, chancellor and treasurer; 
William Lyon Phelps, secretary. The other six directors were 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Van Wyck Brooks, William Adams Del- 
ano, Charles Dana Gibson, Deems Taylor and Chauncey B. 
Tinker. (F. Gn.) 
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American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 


The academy is limited to 800 fellows and 130 foreign honorary 
members, divided among four classes: mathematical and physical 
sciences, natural and physiological sciences, the social arts, 
the humanities. The officers for 1942 were: president, Harlow 
Shapley; corresponding secretary, Abbott P. Usher; recording 
secretary, Hudson Hoagland; treasurer, Horace S. Ford. The 
following papers were presented at the regular monthly meet- 
ings: Vladimir K. Zworykin, “The Electron Microscope”; Alfred 
North Whitehead, “Statesmanship and Specialized Learning”; 
Igor I. Sikorsky, “On the Air Transportation of the Future”; 
Walter S. Lemmon, “Radio as a New Force in the Post-War 
World”; Zechariah Chafee, Jr., “International Utopias”; Clar- 
ence F. Jones, “South America and the War”; Samuel Van 
Valkenberg, “The Importance of the Netherlands East Indies”; 
Carleton S. Coon, “Systems of Human Relations”; Conrad M. 
Arensberg, “Nature of World Equilibrium”; Eliot D. Chapple, 
“How a World Equilibrium Can Be Organized”; A. Warren 
Stearns, “Psychiatry and the Structure of Society”; Mark Gran- 
bard, “Morale for a Democratic Offensive.” 

The following papers were read by title: P. W. Bridgman, 
‘“Pressure-Volume Relations for 17 Elements to 100,000 kg. 1 
cm.””; F. M. Carpenter, “The Lower Permian Insects of Kan- 
sas”; P. W. Bridgman, “Freezing Parameters and Compressions 
of 21 Substances to 50,000 kg. 1 cm.””; F. R. Hildebrand, ‘‘The 
Approximate Solution of Singular Integral Equations Arising in 
Engineering Practice”; T. L. Davis and Ch’en Kuo-fu, “The In- 
ner Chapters of Pao-p’u-tzu.” 

Grants in aid of research were made from the Rumford fund, 
the C. M. Warren fund and from the Permanent Science fund. 
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American Academy of Political and 
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the 46th annual meeting of the academy 
with the general subject “Winning Both the War and the Peace.” 
Other’ meetings of 1942 included a session on Feb. 26 addressed 
by Viscount Halifax, the British ambassador, on the subject 
“Anglo-American Relations”; a gathering on Nov. 16 on “The 
Future of Central and Eastern Europe” with addresses by Henryk 
Strasburger, minister of finance of Poland, Bogoljub Jevtitch, 
minister of state of Yugoslavia, and others; and a meeting on 
Nov. 30, addressed by Randolph E. Paul, general counsel of the 
treasury of the United States, Beardsley Ruml, chairman of the 
board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, and Professor 
Roswell F. Magill of Columbia university. 

During 1942 the six bimonthly issues of The Annals had the 
following titles: “The Press in the Contemporary Scene” (Janu- 
ary); “Organizing for Total War’ (March); “Administrative 
Regulation of Private Enterprise” (May); “Winning Both the War 
and the Peace” (July); ‘Minority Peoples in a Nation at War” 
(September); and “Labor Relations and the War” (November). 
The academy also publishes a pamphlet series; during 1942 there 
appeared No. 11 entitled “Latin American Viewpoints,” and 
No. 12 entitled “Topical Index to National Constitutions.” 

Student memberships, offered for the third year in 1942, totalled 
approximately 350. Under this arrangement students enrolled in 
educational. institutions receive all of the privileges of regular 
membership at a cost of only $3 per year instead of the usual $5. 

The officers for 1942 were: Ernest Minor Patterson, president; 
J. P. Lichtenberger, secretary; Charles J. Rhoads, treasurer; 
Thomas S. Hopkins, assistant treasurer; Herbert Hoover, Carl 
Kelsey and C. A. Dykstra, vice-presidents. Headquarters are at 


3457 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. (E. M. P.) 


American Association for the Advancement 


of Science The officers of the American Association for 

« the Advancement of Science for 1942 were: 
Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Charles H. Swift Distinguished Service 
professor of physics of the University of Chicago, president; 
Forest Ray Moulton, permanent secretary; Otis W. Caldwell, 
general secretary; Charles Carroll Morgan, treasurer; and Sam 
Woodley, assistant secretary. The retiring president was Irving 
Langmuir. 

The 1942 membership of the association passed 23,500. Its 
affliated and associated societies, 186 in number, had a com- 
bined membership, including duplicates, of nearly 1,000,000, The 
association held a meeting in Dallas, Tex., which closed on Jan. 
3, 1942, with an estimated attendance of about 4,000. At the 
Dallas meeting, Dr. A. F. Blakeslee gave his retiring address on 
the subject, “Individuality and Science.’’ The annual association 
$1,000 prize was awarded to Drs. Dugald E. S. Brown and 
Douglas A. Marsland of New York university and Dr. Frank H. 
Johnson of Princeton university for two joint papers referring 
to two aspects of the same broad problem, the titles of which 
are as follows: (1) “The Reversible Denaturation of Enzymes as 
a Determining Factor in the Reaction of Biological Systems to 
Temperature and Pressure” and (2) “The Mechanism of Tem- 
perature and Hydrostatic Pressure Reversal of Narcosis in Lu- 
minous Bacteria.” Nine grants-in-aid of research were given. 
During 1942 four books for the symposia series were published 
as follows: (1) Liebig and After Liebig—A Century of Progress 
in Agricultural Chemistry; (2) Aerobiology; (3) Relapsing 
Fever; and (4) Fluorine and Dental Health. One book—Alcohol 
Explored—was published for the non-technical series. In March 
the association inaugurated another journal, the A.A.A.S. Bulle- 
tin. This eight-page journal was intended to contain articles and 
items of timely interest to all members of the association. Sub- 
scriptions for it are included in the annual dues of $5. In addi- 
tion, members receive either the weekly journal Science or The 
Scientific Monthly without extra cost. (F. R. Mo.) 


American Bankers Association. icsion ot sieny w. 

* tration of Henry W. 
Koeneke, president of the Security Bank of Ponca City, Ponca 
City, Okla., the association devoted a major portion of its efforts 
towards aiding the government in raising the huge sums necessary 
to finance the U.S. treasury’s war outlay and providing capital 
for the great expansion of industries as they converted plants 
and equipment from peace to wartime operation. 

In response to the request of government transportation agen- 
cies, the association cancelled: its annual convention which was 
to have been held in Detroit, Mich., in Sept. 1942, and substi- 
tuted in its place a “Convention in Print” which was sent to the 
A.B.A.’s membership through the medium of Banking, official 
publication of the association, and through other publications. 
Reports of activities and speeches which would have been given 
at the convention were thus made available to banks throughout 
the country. 

Officers for the association in 1942-43, inaugurated at a meet- 
ing of the association’s executive council in New York in Sept. 
1942, were: president, W. Linn Hemingway, St. Louis, Mo.; 
first vice-president, A. L. M. Wiggins, Hartsville, S.C.; treasurer, 
William F. Augustine, Boston, Mass.; executive manager, Dr. 
Harold Stonier, New York, N.Y.; secretary, Richard W. Hill, 
New York, N.Y.; national bank division, president, S. A. Phillips, 
Louisville, Ky.; savings division, president, W. W. Slocum, De- 
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troit, Mich.; state bank division, president, Frank P. Powers, 
Mora, Minn.; trust division, president, Louis S. Headley, St. 
Paul, Minn.; state secretaries section, president, Fred M. Bow- 
man, Topeka, Kan. (L. GN.) 


Assistance to U.S. war 


American Bar Association. agencies in specific projects 
was reported by a special committee composed of Walter P. 
Armstrong, George Maurice Morris and Thomas B. Gay. This 
committee announced the co-ordination of committees on war 
work, civilian defense, bill of rights, international law, adminis- 
tration of justice, public information and U.S. citizenship in a 
comprehensive program which included continued assistance in 
the administration of the Selective Service act, issuance of a 
manual of law for civilian defense officials, maintenance of civil 
rights, preparing a roster of lawyers available for war service, 
and the study of postwar law problems. The demand for the 
“Manual of Law” for the use of Selective Service advisory 
boards, prepared by the war work committee, required the 
publication of a second edition. Elected at the 1942 meeting 
in Detroit were: George Maurice Morris, president; Guy R. 
Crump, chairman of the house of delegates; Harry S. Knight, 
secretary; John H. Voorhees, treasurer; Joseph D. Stecher, 
assistant secretary. 

Awards.—The annual medal of the association was awarded 
to Charles Evans Hughes, retired chief justice of the U.S., for 
conspicuous service to the cause of American jurisprudence; 
the Ross prize of $3,000 went to Frank E. Cooper of Detroit, 
Mich., for an essay on “What Changes in Federal Legislation 
and Administration Are Desirable in the Field of Labor Rela- 
tions Law”; awards of merit were given to the state bar of 
California, the District of Columbia Bar association, the Detroit 
Bar association, and the Lake County (Ill.) Bar association. 

(M. Dy.) 


American Bible Societ The 126th annual meeting of 

y. the American Bible society 
was held in May 1942. John T. Manson was president; Gilbert 
Darlington, treasurer. General secretaries were Rev. Dr. Eric M. 
North, Rev. Dr. Frederick W. Cropp (on leave), Frank H. Mann, 
M.A., and Rome A. Betts, M.A. Rev. Dr. Francis C. Stifler was 
editorial and recording secretary. 

The society distributes about 4,000,000 volumes of Scripture 
annually in the United States. In co-operation with the British 
and Foreign Bible society, the Scottish Bible society and other 
missionary organizations, the Scriptures were translated into 
1,055 languages up to the end of 1941 and about 21,000,000 vol- 
umes were distributed in 1941 throughout the world. (F. C. Sr.) 


American Chemical Society. crs secicna have 

y. der a national charter 
from the 75th congress. In 1942 the presidency passed from Dr. 
William Lloyd Evans of Ohio State university to Dr. Harry N. 
Holmes of Oberlin college, with Dr. Per K. Frolich of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Co. as president-elect. Frolich became 
_ president Jan. 1, 1943. National meetings in Memphis and Buf- 
falo showed attendances of 2,324 and 4,288 with 331 and 425 
papers, respectively. The 99 local sections were more active 
than ever. The awards of the society: John Lawrence Oncley, 
American Chemical society award in pure chemistry; Earl A. 
Evans, Jr., Eli Lilly and company award; George E. Holm, 
Borden award; Florence B. Seibert, A.C.S. Women’s award 
(Garvan medal); Webster N. Jones, Pittsburgh award; M. X. 
Sullivan, Hillebrand award; Arthur B. Lamb, Nichols medal; 
Lawrence H. Flett, Schoellkopf medal; Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
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Willard Gibbs medal; F. G. Keyes, Theodore William Richards 
medal. Membership passed 32,000. (C..L.,Ps.) 


. ngs The annual statements 
American Citizens Abroad. heretofore released by the 
department of state showing the number of American citizens 
residing abroad and giving a summary of certain passport statis- 


tics are not available for the information of the general public. 
(RA Bes) 


- The college was 
American College of SurgeOMs. sounded in ro13 by 
soo surgeons of the United States and Canada, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Franklin H. Martin, to elevate the standards of sur- 
gery and to stimulate high professional and ethical ideals. The 
fellowship for 1943 numbered 13,350; 792 were received into 
fellowship in 1942. Chairman, board of regents, Dr. Irvin Abell, 
Louisville, Ky.; president, 1941 until the succeeding presidential 
meeting (the 1942 clinical congress and inaugural ceremony was 
cancelled because of the war): Dr. W. Edward Gallie, Toronto, 
Ont.; president-elect, Dr. Irvin Abell, Louisville, Ky.; treasurer, 
Dr. Dallas B. Phemister, Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Dr. Frederic A. 
Besley, Waukegan, Ill.; associate director and chairman, adminis- 
trative board, Dr. Malcolm T. MacEachern, Chicago, Ill.; asso- 
ciate director, Dr. Bowman C. Crowell, Chicago, IIll.; assistant 
director, Dr. E. W. Williamson, Chicago, Ill. The organization 
originated hospital standardization, 1918, formulating minimum 
standards for approval and starting periodic surveys; 2,989 hospi- 
tals in United States, Canada and other countries were on the 
1942 approved list; 385 cancer clinics in hospitals and 1,053 
medical services in industry were approved in 1942. Hospitals 
approved for graduate training in surgery and the surgical spe- 
cialties in 1942 numbered 217. An approved list of medical motion 
picture films is issued yearly. The college maintains a medical 
library and literary research department. Committees on cancer, 
archives of cancer, fractures and other traumas, and the Hall of 
Art and Science of Surgery function through a department of 
clinical research. War sessions were held in 1942 in 27 cities 
throughout the United States, with a combined attendance of 
nearly 40,000 physicians and medical students, in addition to large 
numbers of hospital executives. (M. T. M.) 


American Dental Association, 2 cstisn tounceasn 

* association, founded in 
1859 at Niagara Falls, N.Y., is the second national dental asso- 
ciation to be formed in the United States, the first being the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons, established in 1840 and 
disbanded in 1856. The Civil War split the American Dental 
association’s membership, and in 1869 the Southern Dental asso- 
ciation was organized. In 1897 the two organizations merged to 
form the National Dental association, which in 1922 adopted the 
original title, The American Dental association. 

The American Dental association is composed of 58 state and 
territorial societies which in turn are formed of approximately 
440 component societies organized in cities, counties and districts. 
The 56,000 members, through their state and local societies, an- 
nually elect their delegates, about 280, who in turn elect the 
association’s president, three vice-presidents, secretary, treasurer 
and 13 trustees. These officers conduct the business affairs of the 
association. 

The association endeavours to cultivate and promote the art and 
science of dentistry, to direct and encourage dental research, to 
improve dental education, to disseminate knowledge of dentistry, 
and to enlighten and direct public opinion in relation to oral 
hygiene and the care of the oral cavity. 
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These duties are performed by the officers and trustees, assisted 
by standing and special committees, councils and bureaus, chief 
of which are: judicial council, council on dental therapeutics, 
council on dental education, research commission, council on 
dental health, committee on legislation, committee on economics, 
relief commission and relief fund committee, membership commit- 
tee, library bureau, bureau of chemistry and bureau of public 
relations. CHEBEP:) 


American Economic Association. 7 's.ccicct seen 

* professional organ- 
ization of economists was founded in 1885 to encourage economic 
research and stimulate thought and discussion of economic prob- 
lems. It was composed in 1942 of 3,675 members and 1,220 
library, corporate and other subscribers. Publications consisted 
of a quarterly journal, the American Economic Review, the Pro- 
ceedings and Papers of the annual meetings, occasional mono- 
graphs on special subjects, a Directory of its members including 
classification by fields of specialization and by residence, and an 
information booklet. 

The association is affiliated with the American Council of 
Learned Societies and the Social Science Research council and 
has representatives on the National Bureau of Economic Research 
and certain public advisory bodies. The ss5th annual meeting, 
scheduled to be held in Cleveland Dec. 29-31, 1942, was cancelled 
by government request but the papers prepared for the occasion 
were included in the regular volume of the proceedings. The 
program centred around the economic claims of government and 
of private enterprise, industrial adjustments at the end of the 
war, labour problems, price controls and international finance. 

Officers for the year 1943: president, Albert Benedict Wolfe, 
Ohio State university; vice-presidents, William Morris Leiserson, 
National Labor Relations board; Myron Webster Watkins, United 
States department of justice; elected members of the executive 
committee, Corwin D. Edwards, United States department of 
justice; Carl Sumner Shoup, Columbia university. (J. W. BL.) 


American Federation of Labor. cesiion 01 waver 

* eration of Labor 
during 1942 devoted its activities to co-operating with the gov- 
ernment in its war effort and extending organization to wage- 
earners under the American flag so that they might realize 
economic freedom. 

Immediately following the attack on Pearl Harbor and the 
subsequent declaration of war by the United States, a conference 
of representative trade union officials met in Washington and 
pledged full co-operation and support to the government in its 
war work. Subsequently the federation pledged that its members 
would purchase at least a thousand million dollars’ worth of war 
bonds and stamps during 1942. 

Federation officials early recognized the fact that the workers 
of America would have a major responsibility in the prosecution 
of the war in that the material needs of the armed and civilian 
population of the United Nations would inevitably make un- 
precedented demands on those engaged in the production field. 
Every possible effort was made to meet this need. To obtain 
the highest production level, the wage-earners in many industries 
lengthened their established work day and work week for the 
duration of the emergency. As a result, all previous production 
records were exceeded during 1942 and strikes reduced to a 
minimum. 

The federation anticipated post-war adjustments and urged 
advance planning so that the transition might take place with 
minimum hardship for the workers, industry and the public 
generally. The total dues-paid membership in the American 
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Federation of Labor at the close of its fiscal year on Aug. 31, 
1942, was 5,482,581, the highest figure in its history. (See also 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS; LABOUR UNIONS; 
STRIKES AND Lock-outs; Unitep States: Labour.) (W. G.) 


American Geographical Society. 4%. rican ceo 

p y. American Geo- 
graphical society published a new three-sheet map on the scale 
of 1:5,000,000 covering Mexico, Central and South America and 
the West Indies. This map—a topographical-political map with 
topography shown by contours and hypsometric tints—was 
chiefly a reduction of the 107-sheet map of Hispanic America on 
the scale of 1:1,000,000 which had been one of the society’s 
major projects for 21 years. The map was produced at the 
request and with the support of the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American affairs, and, in addition to the English edition, 
Spanish and Portuguese editions were produced for distribution 
in Latin America. The society had been long associated with the 
study of Latin American boundary disputes, and in continuation 
of that work its department of Hispanic American research, at 
the request of the department of state, prepared a report on the 
status of existing survey work along the route of the Ecuador- 
Peru boundary accompanied by a map compiled from the best 
available sources for use by the United States commission on the 
survey and demarcation of the boundary. 

In Feb. 1942 a group of experts in various fields met at the 
society’s building under the joint sponsorship of the society and 
the committee on Latin American studies of the American 
Council of Learned Societies to discuss plans for an “Atlas of 
the Americas” which the society contemplated undertaking as a 
long-range research project. 

The society’s regular annual book publication was an addition 
to the Special Publications series entitled The Face of South 
America—a volume of photographs taken from the air by the 
author, Professor John Lyon Rich of the University of Cincin- 
nati, on a flight around South America by commercial airways, 
with explanatory text. 

In its quarterly journal, The Geographical Review, special 
attention was given during 1942 to articles on the lesser known 
parts of the world of special interest as the result of World 
War II. Publication was continued of the Current Geographical 
Publications—a classified list of titles of books, articles, and 
maps selected monthly for inclusion in the society’s research 
catalogue. (RRA) 


American Indians: see INDIANS, AMERICAN. 


A - d St | | tit t Virtually all of 
Merican ION ANd ole! INSTICULE. ene activities of 
the American Iron and Steel institute during 1942 had to do 
directly or indirectly with the steel industry’s contributions to 
the war effort. Many long-established institute activities, such 
as the collection of statistical data and the work of technical 
committees, proved valuable to the various war agencies of the 
government. 

Perhaps the most significant wartime contribution was the 
announcement of a new family of alloy steels developed at the 
request of the War Production board by metallurgists comprising 
the Alloy Steel committee of the institute. These new steels, 
known as the N.E. (National Emergency) series of steels, contain 
relatively small amounts of alloying elements yet are thoroughly 
comparable in performance and usefulness with alloy steels con- 
taining higher percentages of alloying elements. 

During 1942, the American steel industry for the first time in 
history faced the threat of a basic raw material shortage. It 
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found itself needing greater tonnages of scrap iron and steel in 
order to keep up its record-breaking volume of steel production. 
A nation-wide salvage campaign, supported by the steel industry’s 
contribution of $1,500,000 toward a program of publicity, brought 
in a substantial quantity of scrap. (WS: To.) 


American Law Institute Since its organization, the 

* chief work of the American 
Law institute has been a Restatement of the Law, best described 
as an orderly statement of the common law. While the sections 
into which the restatement is divided are written in statutory 
form, they are not presented to legislatures for adoption. The 
object of the restatement is to clarify and simplify the common 
law, but not to prevent its continued development by judicial 
decision. Prior to 1942, 16 volumes of the restatement were 
published, including the law of contracts, conflict of laws, agency, 
trusts, restitution, torts and security, besides large portions of 
the law of property. 

During 1942 work on the fourth and fifth volumes of the re- 
statement of the law of property went forward, and the work on 
a model code of evidence was completed and published. The 
institute also began work on two matters of importance: (1) an 
international bill of rights to further education in post-war prob- 
lems and for possible use in the post-war settlement; (2) a code 
of commercial law. 

The American Law institute was organized in Feb. 1923. Its 
object is to carry on constructive scientific work for the im- 
provement of the law. Aside from the official members, who are 
those holding the leading judicial, bar and law school faculty 
positions, there are 825 life members, membership being a dis- 
tinct professional honour. The governing body is a council of 33. 
The members meet each year in Washington, D.C. All legal and 
other official publications of the institute must be first approved 
by the council and by a meeting of members. The president in 
1942 was George Wharton Pepper; William Draper Lewis was 
director and chief of the editorial staff. The executive office was 
in 1942 at 3400 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. (W. D. L.) 
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A ® [ . An organization of American veterans 
MEriCaN LEZION. of both World Wars I and II. It was 
originally chartered as a World War I veterans’ organization by 
congress in 1919. It became a two-war organization Oct. 29, 1942, 
when President Roosevelt signed Public Act 767, making honor- 
ably discharged veterans of World War II eligible for member- 
ship. The congressional amending of the 1919 charter was 
authorized by the 24th national convention in Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 19-21, 1942. 

The accomplishments of the American Legion in 1942 included: 
(1) producing 350,000 graduates from its air-raid warden schools 
for the civilian defense program; (2) selling more than $100,- 
000,000 worth of war bonds and stamps in its nation-wide sales 
campaign; (3) training thousands of instructors in special 
legion schools for teaching military drill to students in secondary 
schools under the U.S. victory corps high school program; 
(4) obtaining 242,312 recruits for the navy, 93,208 for the army, 
6,368 for the marine corps, 2,396 for the coast guard, 8,009 
for the state guards, 568 for the merchant marine and 5,943 
as air cadets; and (5) defining the nation’s war aims to be, 
First, to win the war; Second, to win the peace; and Third, to 
preserve the U.S. form of government. 

Other 1942 achievements were: (1) operations of 2,370 air- 
craft warning posts by 2,017 posts in the danger zones, at an 
annual cost to them of more than $112,000; (2) enrolment of 
approximately 100,000 legionaries in the aircraft warning sys- 
tems, 337,941 legionaries as air-raid wardens, 272,306 as volun- 
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teer policemen, 34,132 as volunteer firemen, 330,456 as first-aid 
workers, 3,570 as members of ration boards, 9,671 as members 
of draft boards and 812 in the civil air patrol; (3) contributions 
of 63,493 pints of blood by 47,660 legionaries to blood banks; 
(4) participation of some 172,465 legionaries in nation-wide 
scrap metal and rubber collections, including collection of more 
than 10,000,000 old phonograph records which were sold to raise 
funds for new records that were sent to all U.S. units serving 
overseas; (5) collection through its fun and honour society, 
the Forty and Eight, of more than 200,000 decks of playing cards 
for fighting men in overseas service; (6) distribution of more 
than 1,500,000 copies of “Fall In,” the American Legion’s book- 
let of advice, to men going into the nation’s war service; and 
(7) active co-operation of more than 75,000 key legionaries 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation against all espionage, 
sabotage and fifth column activities. 

While the American Legion during 1942 subordinated all its 
activities to the war effort, it also (1) sponsored more than 3,000 
Boy Scout troops; (2) expended the known total of $2,769,440.33 
in emergency financial aid to 550,668 needy children, mostly for 
food, clothing and medical treatment; (3) recovered through its 
national rehabilitation committee $2,760,862.87 in various con- 
tested government benefits for thousands of World Wars I and 
II veterans and their dependents, without any cost to these 
beneficiaries; (4) enrolled more than 500,000 boys under 17 
years of age in its annual junior baseball program; (5) sponsored 
another national high school oratorical contest on the U.S. 
constitution and Bill of Rights, in which 120,000 students in 
47 states participated; (6) conducted 29 Boys’ States in which 
more than 12,000 boys selected for leadership qualities received 
training in civic government; (7) awarded more than 12,317 
medals through its posts and auxiliary units to public school 
pupils outstanding in scholarship and leadership qualities; (8) 
held its second annual, nation-wide safe driving contest in which 
more than 9,000 drivers entered; and (g) distributed more than 
60,000 copies of a new pamphlet entitled “Know Your America.” 

All membership records of the American Legion again were 
broken during 1942. On Dec. 31, 1942, a new all-time high en- 
rolment record of 1,136,148 members was reached. At the same 
time the number of posts rose to a new high of 11,834. The 
American Legien auxiliary for the seventh consecutive year 
also set a new high for membership, reaching a peak of 537,421 
divided among 9,382 units, also a new high. The Sons of the 
American Legion closed the year with an enrolment of 38,862 
members in 3,468 squadrons. The Forty and Eight membership 
rolled to a new high of 46,146 in 714 voitures. The Eight and 
Forty also broke all former records with a membership of 
8,118 in 289 salons. 

At the annual national convention Roane Waring, Memphis, 
Tenn., attorney, was elected national commander. (R. We.) 


American Library Association. tion in tne Uses 
* tion in the United 
States and Canada of librarians and others interested in libraries. 
Founded in 1876, the American Library association is the oldest 
and largest organization of its kind in the world and during 1942 
had about 16,000 members from all continents. Keyes D. Met- 
calf, Harvard university library, was president for 1942-43. 
Work.—The work of the A.L.A. is carried on by its officers ; 
by more than 80 committees and boards of volunteer workers, 
covering such fields as federal and international relations, war 
information and education, postwar planning, and general library 
activities; and by a staff of 84 members. The address of A.L.A. 
headquarters is 520 North Michigan avenue, Chicago. 
Objectives.—Complete and adequate library coverage for the 
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United States and Canada is one of the chief objectives. During 
1942 a recount based on the 1940 census showed that 27% of the 
population of the United States (35,000,000 persons) is without 
library service as compared with 34% in 1938. Other objectives 
are to raise standards of library service and training, to improve 
the status of the profession, and to integrate its interests with 
those of the federal and local governments. 

Income.—The association’s income in 1941-42 (excluding cash 
balances on Sept. 1, 1941) was $554,800. Income from member- 
ship dues, conference, sale of publications, advertising, subscrip- 
tions, etc. was about $193,800; $278,000 came from outside 
sources in the form of grants for special purposes, and $83,000 
was endowment income. The association’s endowment is approx- 
imately $2,137,000. 

Annual Conference.—‘‘Winning the War and the Peace: How 
Libraries Can Help” was the theme of the 64th annual A.L.A. 
conference held June 22-27, 1942 in Milwaukee, Wis., and at- 
tended by more than 2,300 persons from every state in the union, 
six Canadian provinces, seven Latin-American republics and Eng- 
land. The annual Newbery medal was presented to Walter Du- 
maux Edmonds for his children’s book, The Matchlock Gun, and 
the annual Caldecott medal to Robert McCloskey for his picture 
book, Make Way for Ducklings. James Oliver Modisette of 
Baton Rouge, La., was cited posthumously for his service to 
libraries, both as a library trustee and chairman of the Louisiana 
state library commission. Honorary A.L.A. membership was con- 
ferred on Frederick P. Keppel and Theodore S. Chapman for 
outstanding services to libraries. Officers of the newly formed 
Canadian Library council and the Council of National Library 
Associations of the United States and Canada, reported on prog- 
ress in organization and planning. 

War Activities.—An A.L.A. war policy statement urged “that 
every library give the greatest possible emphasis for the duration 
of the war to those materials and services which will give people 
the facts and ideas that will enable them to make intelligent deci- 
sions” on the issues involved in winning the war, planning for 
postwar America, and planning for the postwar world. A series of 
reports were made on a survey of war activities in public libraries 
and similar surveys were being considered for school, college and 
university libraries. Instead of the annual Midwinter conference 
a National Library institute on war and postwar problems was 
conducted in Chicago, Jan. 30-31, 1943, followed by similar re- 
gional and local institutes. At the suggestion of A.L.A., a librarian 
was appointed to the staff of the Office of War Information, as 
chief of the Library Liaison section. During the year 1942, more 
than 12,000,000 volumes were collected through the Victory Book 
campaign, which was expected to be augmented by a second cam- 
paign opening early in 1943. Close co-operation between the 
A.L.A. and various governmental departments and bureaus was 
maintained and some 4,000 libraries were receiving government 
publications on war-related subjects. A report on postwar plan- 
ning covering standards for public libraries was made at the re- 
quest of the National Resources Planning board. As a member 
of the U.S. office of education wartime commission, the executive 
secretary of A.L.A. participated in its activities, including studies 
of the probable shortage of school, college and library personnel. 
A shortage in professional librarians was expected to total about 
1,200 by 1943. Many changes were being made in the programs 
and schedules of library school curricula to accelerate the prep- 
aration of new librarians under emergency conditions without 
lowering standards. The A.L.A. also issued numerous booklists, 
pamphlets and bulletins on war-related subjects in addition to 
publishing similar material in its six periodicals—A.L.A. Bulletin, 
Booklist, College and Research Libraries, Journal of Documentary 
Reproduction, Hospital Book Guide and Subscription Books Bulle- 
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tin. Libraries were maintaining war information centres; supply- 
ing vocational and technical materials to war industries and work- 
ers; disseminating authentic information in the fields of history, 
economics, government and international relations; making avail- 
able valid interpretations of the war’s causes and aims; helping 
people to participate in postwar planning; and supplying recrea- 
tional reading to relieve the strains of war. 

International activities.—Projects in which the A.L.A. as- 
sisted were: the establishment of the Benjamin Franklin library 
at Mexico City; the conduct of a short library school in Bogota, 
Colombia; the inauguration of a Books for Latin America project 
for supplying books by United States authors to Latin-American 
libraries; and the collection of scholarly journals for postwar 
shipment to libraries outside the U.S. During 1942 all interna- 
tional activities of the A.L.A. were co-ordinated under the newly 
created Board on International Cultural Relations. (M. O. P.) 


American Literature Beyond the expected increase in 

* war books of different varieties, 
1942 did not differ to any noticeable degree from 1941 so far as 
tendencies in American literature were concerned. Of 100 novels 
worthy of consideration, more than a third dealt with historical. 
subjects, and this was the only noticeable drift in fiction. Fewer 
and better books on South America made their appearance, the 
average output of poetry was below that of 1941 in quality, his- 
tory and biography more or less held to the average, and aside 
from another expected increase in scientific books more or less 
relating to the war effort, the year was not unusual. Interest was 
strongly maintained in regions, rivers, ports and cities of the U.S. 

Among the most noteworthy publications in a variety of fields 
may be mentioned Esther Forbes’s Paul Revere and the World He 
Lived In, in which a distinguished novelist turned to the recrea- 
tion of revolutionary Boston and vicinity with conspicuous suc- 
cess; Karl Schriftgiesser’s The Amazing Roosevelt Family, 1613- 
1942, the whole history of the Roosevelts in the United States; 
Robert D. Feild’s The Art of Walt Disney, which was more im- 
portant for its significance than for its intrinsic quality, but which 
at least gave Mr. Disney the respect his great art deserved; 
Charles Morrow Wilson’s Ambassadors in White, the story of 
tropical medicine, with strong bearing on Pan-American relations 
and a stirring account of scientific heroism. The most notable, 
book of verse of the year was Robert Frost’s A Witness Tree, in 
which Mr. Frost, passing 65, showed himself still master of his 
individual idiom. 

Herbert Agar sounded a clarion call to his country in A Time 
for Greatness, an appeal for moral as well as physical heroism in 
this time of crisis and in the postwar period, and H. L. Mencken 
gave us a magnificent contribution to the art of quotation in A 
New Dictionary of Quotations, containing 1,000,000 words and 
33,000 quotations. Marjorie Rawlings’ Cross Creek, a collection 
of factual tales about her Florida friends, anecdotal and amusing, 
almost matched The Yearling in popularity, and among other mis- 
cellaneous books of lasting value was Lucy Salamanca’s Fortress 
of Freedom, the story of the Library of Congress, with a fore- 
word by Archibald MacLeish, librarian of Congress. Major Alex- 
ander P. de Seversky’s Victory Through Air Power maintained 
categorically that with enough airplanes and men to fly them, the 
United Nations could win the war. 

One of the most widely read books of the year was Joseph E. 
Davies’ Mission to Moscow, a readable and valuable report on 
Russian affairs by the former ambassador. Willard Kiplinger’s 
candid camera portrait, Washington Js Like That, the capital as 
it was in the midst of another war, was widely read and liked. 

The War.—There were also many books on how to be a sol- 
dier, an art which some 5,000,000 young men were learning. There 
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were a number of books on airplanes and their importance, in 
addition to the de Seversky volume already mentioned, among 
them Parachutes by Herbert S. Zim, which explained that Amer- 
ica’s own Billy Mitchell trained parachute troops in 1928, long 
before Russia or Germany had ever thought of such a thing. A 
biography of General Mitchell, Billy Mitchell, by Lester Cohen 
and Emile Gauvreau, reviewed the whole sad story of a man 
ahead of his times. Russell Whelan told the story of U.S. fight- 
ers against the Japanese in aid of China in The Flying Tigers. 
Naval strategy was discussed in Admiral Sims and the Modern 
American Navy by Elting E. Morison, a good biography, among 
its other merits, and naval action in North Atlantic Patrol by 
Lieutenant Commander Griffith Baily Coale, a seagoing artist who 
came home with many good paintings; while modern conceptions 
of ocean fighting were considered in Bernard Brodie’s excellent 
Sea-Power in the Machine Age. 

In war books, the Pacific area, where until the beginning of 
the campaign in North Africa U.S. efforts were concentrated, 
came in for the larger share of attention. There were such gen- 
eral books as How War Came: An American White Paper; from 
the Fall of France to Pearl Harbor by Forrest Davis and Ernest K. 
Lindley, a complete record of world-shaking events; December 7, 
The First 30 Hours, by the correspondents of Life, Time and 
Fortune and The Face of the War, 1931-1942, by Samuel H. 
Cuff, which with many maps gave a rounded story of the whole 
matter and proved to be an invaluable reference book. There 
were many excellent books on Japan by informed observers, such 
as Willard Price’s Japan Rides the Tiger, Helen Mears’s The 
Year of the Wild Boar; and The Setting Sun of Japan by Carl 
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Randau and Leane Zugsmith, all balanced and fair accounts of 
the Japanese and their great adventure. Another valuable book 
of this kind was Frederick Moore’s With Japan’s Leaders, studies 
of outstanding Nipponese by the former adviser to the Japanese 
embassy in Washington. There were other excellent books cov- 
ering larger aspects of affairs in the Pacific, such as Nathaniel 
Peffer’s What We Fight for in the Pacific, the book of an “old 
China hand,” and exceptionally valuable; America in the New 
Pacific by George E. Taylor, which looks into the future as well 
as the immediate past; Ramparts of the Pacific by Hallett Abend, 
a veteran correspondent in the East; and The Ageless Indies by 
Raymond Kennedy, which praised the Dutch as colonists and 
supplied a wealth of facts. 

Clinton Hartley Grattan, who for years had been writing about 
Australia, presented the island continent anew in J/ntroducing 
Australia, while Jean Potter performed a similar service in Alaska 
under Arms. There were several good books about the Philip- 
pines, and some other excellent ones about the heroism of U.S. 
soldiers who defended the islands. Crisis in the Philippines by 
Catherine Porter, revised and amplified in view of recent events 
and published by the Institute of Pacific Relations, was one of 
the best of these, and others of value included Joseph Ralston 
Hayden’s The Philippines, written by one of the great living ex- 
perts on the subject. Books dealing with the war in the island 
area numbered William Lindsay White’s They Were Expendable, 
the thrilling story of the famous PT boats and their remarkable 
work, and John Hersey’s Men on Bataan, a heroic chapter of 
U.S. national history that deserves to live. Queen of the Flat 
Tops: U.S.S. “Lexington” and the Coral Sea Battle by Stanley 
Johnston, was a saga of modern 
sea fighting told by an eye-wit- 
ness, and Cecil Brown’s Suez to 
Singapore was another first- 
hand account of such matters as 
the sinking of the “Prince of 
Wales” and the “Repulse.” The 
Raft by Robert Trumbull, as 
told by Harold Dixon, told the 
curious tale of how three avia- 
tors lived for more than a 
month on a rubber boat in the 
Pacific. 

Escaped correspondents like 
Wallace Deuel told of life in 
Germany in such books as Peo- 
ple under Hitler, and Howard 
K. Smith described similar 
scenes in Last Train from Ber- 
lin. Ben Lucien Burman wrote 
of the thrilling deeds of the 
Fighting French in Miracle on 
the Congo; Wallace Carroll 
argued for Russia in We’re in 
This with Russia; Robert L. 
Baker described the near east- 
ern scene in Qil, Blood and 
Sand; and Elliot Paul, who 
wrote a classic in The Life and 
Death of a Spanish Town, pro- 
duced a reminiscent book called 


ALEXANDER DE SEVERSKY’S best- 
selling Victory Through Air Power 
was made the basis for a full-length 
film in 1942 by Walt Disney, shown 
(right) conferring with Seversky (left) 
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The Last Time I Saw Paris, which was interesting enough but 
not up to the earlier story of the island of Ibiza and the Spanish 
revolution. Russell Hill’s Desert War was a vivid account of the 
fighting in and around Libya by one who was there. 

Fiction.—Of novels by established authors the year produced 
only a moderate quantity. One of the best of these was James 
Gould Cozzens’ The Just and the Unjust, in which a distinguished 
writer of a many-faceted talent examined the workings of the 
U.S. legal system in a small town with care and interest, produc- 
ing one of his finest works. Louis Bromfield’s Until the Day 
Break, a story of occupied Paris, was widely popular and one of 
the better of the later Bromfield books, although not within 
range, for merit, of his early American novels. John Steinbeck’s 
best-seller, The Moon Is Down, a story of moral resistance to 
invading Germany, showed Mr. Steinbeck’s cleverness and versa- 
tility but was a minor effort. Nancy Hale’s The Prodigal Women 
was a sharp analysis of the feminine soul by one of the most 
noted short story writers of the day, and Eudora Welty produced 
a medium-length fantasy of merit in The Robber Bridegroom, 
her first venture into longer fiction. In 1942, Miss Welty, who 
in 1941 won second prize in the O. Henry Memorial prize short 
story contest, came first with The Wide Net, and the other prizes 
went to Wallace Stegner, Wilbur Schramm and Jeanne Eaton, 
Miss Eaton winning the special prize for a first published story. 
The 1942 O. Henry volume, edited by Herschel Brickell, con- 
tained 21 stories, one of the best of them being Miss Hale’s 
Summer—1g13. The 1942 edition of Edward J. O’Brien’s Best 
Short Stories, edited by Martha Foley, also was excellent. 

Of the usual flood of historical novels, many about the Revo- 
lutionary and Civil wars, one of the best was Howard Fast’s The 
Unvanquished, which had George Washington for its central fig- 
ure. Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier’s Drivin’ Woman, a southern 
story with an appealing heroine, was popular, although not of any 
special literary merit, and LeGrand Cannon, Jr.’s Look to the 
Mountain, a story of New Hampshire in the early days of the 
nation, was one of the surprise novels of the season, well con- 
ceived and strikingly well written. Other novels of past times 
included Philip Van Doren Stern’s The Drums of Morning, a 
Civil War story from the abolitionist angle by a sound historian 
of the period; Oscar Lewis’ J Remember Christine, a story of 
California in an earlier day; Laura Benét’s Come Slowly, Eden, 
a story centring about Emily Dickinson, delicately and freshly 
told; James Street’s Tap Roots, a novel of a county in Missis- 
sippi, Jones, which refused to secede during the Civil War, full of 
colour and vigorous action; and Vivien R. Bretherton’s The Rock 
and the Wind, a well done story of the Pacific northwest. 

The war invaded the fiction field in unmistakable fashion, one 
of the most popular books of the year being a piece of humour 
by a soldier, See Here, Private Hargrove. The author’s name is 
Marion Hargrove, and the book may be taken for autobiography. 
Other books on the subject were more serious and included two 
about Norway, the scene of Mr. Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down. 
One of these was Elliott Arnold’s The Commandos, the descrip- 
tion of a raid, and the other The Edge of Darkness by William 
Woods, which many reviewers considered superior to the Stein- 
beck book, on more or less the same subject. James Aldridge’s 
Signed With Their Honour was filled with vivid descriptions of 
air battles, and Howard Hunt’s East of Farewell, one of the 
notable first novels of the year, told of the North Atlantic patrol. 

Other novels of the year that were outstanding included Austin 
Tappan Wright’s fantasy, /s/andia, which created a land and peo- 
pled it; Rachel Field’s And Now Tomorrow, a curiously signifi- 
cant title for this author’s last book before her death, and an 
excellent story of logging on Georgia’s rivers; Brainard Cheney’s 
River Rogue, an account of life in a little known region; William 


Bradford Huie’s Mud on the Stars, the autobiographical story 
of a southern boy which was topical, since it dealt with the war, 
and was one of the striking first novels of the year; Alice Tisdale 
Hobart’s The Cup and the Sword, a story of vintners in the 
American west, and worth reading; and Dawn Powell’s A Time 
to be Born, a savage satire on writers and their world. Granville 
Hicks wandered back from communism to democracy in Only One 
Storm, and Marcia Davenport, who wrote Of Lena Geyer and an 
excellent life of Mozart, produced The Valley of Decision, a long 
novel of seven decades of American life, centring around one 
woman. Upton Sinclair completed his trilogy, of which World’s 
End and Between Worlds had already appeared, with Dragon’s 
Teeth, no less readable than its predecessors. The publication of 
a collection of short stories of South American tales called Fiesta 
in November, edited by Dudley Poore and Angel Flores, with an 
introduction by Katherine Anne Porter, was a genuine gesture of 
Pan-American amity. 

The American Scene.—The year saw many interesting addi- 
tions to series dealing with rivers, regions, ports and inland 
cities. A new series of informal biographies of the states was 
started with studies of Georgia: The Unfinished State by Hal 
Steed and Desert Challenge; an interpretation of Nevada by 
Richard G. Lillard. Other states which received attention were 
California in Thirty-First Star, by James A. B. Scherer, a story 
told in terms of leading figures; Washington in The Roaring Land 
by Archie Binns; Texas; A World in Itself by George Sessions 
Perry; and Virginia Is a State of Mind by Virginia Moore. The 
whole country was covered in beautiful photographs chosen by 
Samuel Chamberlain, the title of the collection being Fair 7s Our 
Land (The Portrait of America), with an introduction by Donald 
Moffat. The excellent Rivers of America series, started by the 
late Constance Lindsay Skinner and carried on by Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét and Carl Carmer, added The Sangamon by Edgar Lee 
Masters, The Allegheny by Frederick Way, and The Kentucky 
by Thomas D. Clark. Walter Havighurst told the story of ship- 
ping on the Great Lakes in The Long Ships Passing, Karl Bickel 
explored west Florida in The Mangrove Coast, Hulbert Footner 
wrote lovingly of Maryland in Maryland Main and the Eastern 
Shore; Harold Sinclair did one of the outstanding jobs of the 
year in The Port of New Orleans, another book in a series already 
well established, and Provincetown found an affectionate chron- 
icler in Mary Heaton Vorse, the book being called Time and the 
Town. 

Other books of this variety ranged from a six-volume encyclo- 
paedic study of one town, called Yankee City, edited by W. Lloyd 
Warner and Paul S. Lunt, done with a microscope, to Eric Thane’s 
High Border Country, about the wide open spaces of Montana, 
the Dakotas, Wyoming and Idaho and filled with tall tales. The 
Folkway series edited by Erskine Caldwell, which got under way 
in 1941, added Mormon Country by Wallace Stegner, Blue Ridge 
Country by Jean Thomas and Ozark Country by Otto Ernest 
Rayburn, all excellent studies. Philip Ainsworth Means examined 
a famous monument in Newport Tower. Ben Robertson wrote 
eloquently and affectionately of western South Carolina in Red 
Hills and Cotton; Marion Nicholl Rawson added another volume 
of Americana in New Hampshire Borns a Town, 1753-1853; and 
Herbert Asbury wrote about oil in The Golden Flood, the story 
of the early days of black gold in western Pennsylvania. 

South America.—lInterest in the United States’s southerly 
neighbours did not slacken in 1942, but there was a refreshing 
change in the general quality of the books on the subject. There 
were far fewer volumes by fast-flying journalists, otherwise known 
as parachutists, and far more by informed students of the sub- 
ject. Brazil received most attention, with two studies centring 
about the nation’s ruler: Karl Loewenstein’s Brazil under Vargas 


THE MOON IS DOWN, by John Steinbeck, was released simultaneously as 
a novel and as a play in 1942. In his story about the invasion of a small coun- 
try (the resemblance to Norway is unmistakable), Steinbeck attempted to prove 
that it is impossible ‘‘to break a man’s spirit . . . permanently.’’ This scene 
from the play shows the heroic mayor (centre) of a town in the invaded coun- 
try, with his wife and a friend 

and Paul Frischauer’s A Biography of President Vargas, both 
well done; Vera Kelsey’s Brazil in Capitals, the account of 28 
provincial capitals, carefully and accurately written; Frontier by 
Air (Brazil Takes the Sky Road) by Alice Rogers Hager, an 
account of the wonderful development of aviation in a country 
where the aeroplane is of supreme usefulness; and Donald Pier- 
son’s Negroes in Brazil, an absorbing study of the race situation 
in a country where prejudice is unknown and people of mixed 
blood are often preferred. 

Of books on individual countries, John W. White’s Argentina 
was the most important because of the great strategic impor- 
tance of the largest of the Spanish-speaking countries in South 
America. Mr. White lived in the country as a newspaper corre- 
spondent for many years and is a careful, conscientious student 
of history and current affairs. Of general books, Preston James’s 
Latin America, written from the point of view of the economic 
geographer, but readable as well as strikingly complete and ac- 
curate, was one of the best, and with it went Dana Gardner Mun- 
ro’s The Latin American Republics, perhaps the best one-volume 
history available in 1942. Paul Radin’s Indians of South Amer- 
ica covered a highly important subject creditably, and the vet- 
eran traveler Harry A. Franck, with the aid of Herbert C. Lanks, 
turned in an up-to-date account of a significant development in 
By Pan-American Highway through South America, 13,000 miles 
by what will be one of the most vital highways in the world. 
There are many good photographs in this timely volume. Thomas 
Harper Goodspeed’s Plant Hunters in the Andes was a popular 
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account of a notable botanical expedition, and the West Indies 
came in for their share of attention in Walter Adolphe Roberts’ 
The French in the West Indies and Amy Oakley’s Behold the 
West Indies, with illustrations by Thornton Oakley, both books 
of merit. Hoffman Birney retold the stirring story of the four 
Pizarro brothers, those most extraordinary of conquistadores, in 
a sound historical novel, Brothers of Doom, and in The Days of 
Ofelia Gertrude Diamant captured much of the irresistible charm 
of Mexico and the Mexicans. The Panama Canal in Peace and 
War by Norman J. Padelford was particularly timely. 

Biography and Autobiography.—The momentary importance 
of Alaska in allied strategy gave special interest to Hector 
Chevigny’s Lord of Alaska, the story of Baranov, that remark- 
able Russian who may rightly be called the father of the great 
land which was once known as ‘“‘Seward’s folly.” The Civil War 
period engaged the attention of biographers as much as it did of 
historians, and Douglas Southall Freeman produced the first of 
three large volumes on Lee’s Lieutenants. Vol. 1 covered the 
period from Manassas to Malvern Hill and touched on Beaure- 
gard, Johnston, Magruder, Garnett, Ewell, Stuart and Jackson, 
making the beginning of a set to go on the shelf with Dr. Free- 
man’s definitive Robert E. Lee. John C. Pemberton, with the 
help of Dr. Freeman’s introduction, tried to present a fair pic- 
ture of the Philadelphia Quaker who commanded the southern 
troops at Vicksburg in a book called simply Pemberton; and 
William E. Brooks, author of Lee of Virginia, produced a good 
biography on the other side, with Grant of Appomattox. 

Samuel Eliot Morison wrote a sailor’s book about a sailor in 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea: A Life of Christopher Columbus, also 
published in a one-volume edition for popular consumption, which 
was a real contribution to a baffling subject, while there were 
two notable additions to recent studies of the men who built 
America’s great fortunes, Wheaton J. Lane’s Commodore Vander- 
bilt; An Epic of the Steam Age, and John K. Winkler’s Tobacco 
Tycoon, the story of James B. Duke. Twenty-eight noted con- 
temporary writers produced There Were Giants in the Land, 28 
studies of great men, introduced by Henry Morgenthau, Jr.; 
Hendrik Van Loon filled a fat volume with short biographies of 
striking figures from the ages, called simply Lives; Saul K. Pad- 
over was the author of Jefferson, one of the finest of all the biog- 
raphies of the noble Virginian; Harold B. Hinton did a portrait 
of a distinguished living statesman in Cordell Hull, with a fore- 
word by Sumner Welles; and J. Brett Langstaff brought to life 
a famous doctor in Doctor Bard of Hyde Park, a study of revo- 
lutionary times in New York state and of an extraordinary 
individual. 

Literary life stories included Sherwood Anderson’s Memoirs, 
the final autobiography of a man who wrote many autobiog- 
raphies; Whittier: Bard of Freedom by Whitman Bennet; and 
The Life of Margaret Fuller by Madeleine B. Stern. Matthew 
Josephson’s Victor Hugo was a fine contribution of American 
scholarship to the study of an international figure. 

History.—The Civil War and Abraham Lincoln were the two 
subjects that received the largest share of attention from the 
historians, and on the first subject the important books were 
Avery Craven’s The Coming of the Civil War, a southern his- 
torian’s documented arguments against the irrepressibility of the 
conflict; Wood Gray’s The Hidden Civil War: The Story of the 
Copperheads, a striking illustration of the lack of national unity 
in the fatal sixties; and Storm over the Land: A Profile of the 
Civil War, made up of selections from Carl Sandburg’s monu- 
mental life of Lincoln which relate directly to the war. The Lin- 
coln books included Lincoln and His Party in the Secession Crisis 
by David M. Potter, a study of the Republican party between the 
election in 1860 and the outbreak of armed conflict in April 1861; 
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Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column by George Fort Milton, 
an account of plots all over the union to destroy it with uprisings; 
and Lincoln among His Friends, assembled by Rufus Rockwell 
Wilson—s1 first-hand accounts of the liberator by people who 
actually knew him. The outstanding work of American history, 
however, was Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s The Old South; 
The Founding of American Civilization, a realistic and well done 
volume in a series which began with an admirable study of the 
middle colonies. Charles A. and Mary Beard tried to explain the 
nation with The American Spirit, made up of quotations from the 
leaders of the past and present, which showed that the United 
States had proceeded from the certainty of the earlier period to a 
time of doubt, hesitation and uncertainty in the later. 

Belles Lettres.—Ferner Nuhn and Maxwell Geismar made im- 
portant contributions to certain aspects of national culture, the 
first with The Wind Blew from the East, subtitled “A Study in 
the Orientation of American Culture,” and mostly concerned with 
writers strongly under European influences, which will eventually 
be a trilogy on this subject, and the second with Writers in Crisis, 
an attempt to show the return to faith of Hemingway, Dos Passos 
and Steinbeck after a period of pessimism and doubt. The thesis 
itself was laboured and not proved, but there were highly stimu- 
lating studies of the writers mentioned, as well as Faulkner, 
Lardner, Wolfe, MacLeish and others. 

Allen Tate and John Peale Bishop edited a large anthology 
called American Harvest: Twenty Years of Creative Writing in 
the United States and did not give their own group, especially in 
the south, the worst of it from the point of view of selection, 
while Bernard DeVoto continued to explore Twainiana, with Mark 
Twain at Work, notebooks on Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn. 
E. B. White’s collection of essays, One Man’s Meat, proved again 
that White is one of the most original thinkers of the day. 

Poetry.—The year produced only a handful of volumes of 
poetry ef enduring importance, in addition to Robert Frost’s con- 
tribution. Carl Sandburg’s Smoke and Steel, Slabs of the Sun- 
burnt West and Good Morning, America were collected into a 
single volume; Lew Sarett’s Collected Poems also appeared; 
Genevieve Taggard proved a somewhat difficult singer in Long 
View, although still of obvious talent; and Hans Zinsser, author 
of Rats, Lice and Men and As I Remember Him revealed another 
side of a gifted man of science and writer in a fine volume of 
poems, Spring, Summer and Autumn. Arthur Davison Ficke’s son- 
nets in Tumultuous Shore and Other Poems were of high quality, 
while Rolfe Humphries’ Out of the Jewel spoke in original tones 
and manifested a striking mastery of technique. The war pro- 
voked Muriel Rukeyser’s Wake Island and Mark Van Doren’s 
Our Lady Peace, while Stephen Vincent Benét’s radio play, They 
Burned the Books, was another powerful piece of propaganda 
against the dictators. (See also ENcLisH LITERATURE.) 

(H. Bt.) 


s : a2 In 1942 the American 
American Medical Association. stecicar association 
had more than 121,000 members out of about 152,000 doctors 
practicing medicine in the United States, and 180,000 licensed 
to practice. The annual meeting of the house of delegates in 
1942 was in Atlantic City. The 1943 meeting, scheduled for San 
Francisco, was cancelled, but the house of delegates was to meet 
in Chicago in June 1943. The association had a gross income 
of approximately $2,000,000 annually. It is incorporated not for 
profit. 

The association actively participated in the war effort in 1942 
through its committee on war participation and through the 
publication of a periodical called War Medicine. In the head- 
quarters office of the association a suboffice of the War Man- 


power commission was established, charged with aiding in the 
procurement and assignment of physicians for the army and 
navy, and the public health service, industrial medicine and 
the civilian population. 

The headquarters office is located at 535 North Dearborn st., 
Chicago, Ill. The association publishes the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Assotiation, with a circulation of 105,000 weekly; 
Hygeia, with a circulation of more than 125,000 monthly, and 
other medical journals in each of the medical specialties. The 
association also publishes the Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, which indexes regularly the contents of 1,400 medical 
periodicals, and a directory of all U.S. physicians. At the end 
of 1942 the association began distribution of a fortnightly letter 
to the army and navy, the public health service and all medical 
officers, to keep them abreast of progress in medical science. 

The library of the American Medical association conducts a 
package library service, sending packages of articles and reprints 
to physicians throughout the nation to aid them in keeping them- 
selves up-to-date on subjects of interest and importance in 
medical advancement. Particularly requested during 1942 were 
articles on the sulphonamide drugs, industrial diseases, anaes- 
thesia, vitamins, tuberculosis, the war, national defense problems 
and aviation medicine. 

The council on pharmacy and chemistry of the American 
Medical association standardizes drugs sold only on prescription, 
and reports on all new advances in the field of drugs. Reports in 
1942 included bacteriophage therapy, human blood plasma and 
serum, glandular products and vitamins. 

The council on physical therapy gave special attention in 1942 
to apparatus for artificial respiration, audiometers and hearing 
aids. The council on foods and nutrition was exceedingly active in 
the improvement of foods by restoration of important vitamins 
and minerals and in the consideration of vitamin products. 

The council on industrial health investigates industrial health 
services, standardizes industrial health organizations, and advises 
on all health problems in industry. The bureau on health educa- 
tion conducts radio programs and circulates thousands of pam- 
phlets on health subjects. The bureau of legal medicine and 
legislation is concerned with standards of proposed federal and 
state legislation in the field of health. The bureau on medical 
economics makes available complete data on the economics in 
medical practice, carrying on constantly studies of the distribu- 
tion of physicians, prepayment medical service plans, and similar. 
projects. The bureau of investigation is charged with studies of 
quackery and nostrums. The bureau of exhibits provides exhibits 
for state and county medical societies, national medical associa- 
tions, and many public agencies. (M. Ft.) 


American National Red Cross: see Rep Cross. 
American Samoa: see Samoa, AMERICAN. 

American Volunteer Group (Flying Tigers): see CuEn- 
NAULT, CLAIRE L. 

American Youth Congress: see Yourn Movements. 


Amulree, William Warrender Mackenzie, 


1st Baron (1860-1942), British lawyer and labour mediator, 
was born August 19 near Perth, Scotland. He attended Edin- 
burgh university and University college, London, and was called 
to the bar in 1886. He became a King’s counsel in 1914 and 
privy councillor in 1930, maintaining both positions until his 
death. Lord Amulree, who was raised to the peerage in 1929, 
joined the MacDonald cabinet as secretary of state for air, and 
was president of the air council, 1930-31. He was also air minis- 
ter in MacDonald’s second cabinet and was active as arbitrator 
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in labour disputes. He was chairman of the royal commission on 
licensing laws, 1929-31, and president of the industrial court of 
Great Britain, 1919-26. Lord Amulree died at Winterbourne, 
Wilts., May 5s. 


Anaemia After three years of war no significant change in the 
* level of haemoglobin was noted in infants in Eng- 
land, but there was a decrease in that of school children. A mod- 
erate decrease in the percentage of haemoglobin in women and 
children living in London was attributed to wartime diets. Preg- 
nant British women of the artisan class were more anaemic than 
before the war. Iron medication is prophylactic. 

Following haemorrhage there is a significant increase in the 
volume of water in cardiac muscle, the pancreas, pylorus, duo- 
denum, colon, skin and liver, but not in skeletal muscle. After 
haemorrhage, hemodilution is complete in 24 hr. in normal in- 
dividuals and in 3 to 4 days in patients who have undergone oper- 
ations. After chronic haemorrhage in dogs, more haemoglobin 
than plasma protein is produced, regardless of the kind of pro- 
tein used in the diet. The average time required to regenerate 
haemoglobin after donation of 555 cc. of blood is 49.6 days. The 
period is shortened to 35.2 days when 1 g. of iron and ammonium 
citrate is given daily. Liver and liver extract have value as acces- 
sories in-haemoglobin regeneration after venesection in dogs. The 
iron of white bread is available for haemoglobin regeneration, but 
not that of brown (wheatmeal) bread. In anaemic rats, antiacids 
(calcium carbonate, aluminum hydroxide) reduce iron retention. 
In the absence of bile, anaemic dogs absorb iron normally when 
the diet is low in neutral fats but not when the fat content is high. 
Radioactive iron, liberated from dissolved “tagged” erythrocytes 
in acetylphenylhydrazine anaemia, is promptly reutilized, nearly 
quantitatively, in the regeneration of new red blood cells. In ex- 
perimental anaemia in dogs, copper therapy is followed by an 
irregular, moderate increase in haemoglobin. Radioactive copper 
appears rapidly in the circulating red blood cells of anaemic dogs, 
after ingestion. Reserve iron stores, rather than the degree of 
anaemia, control the absorption of radioactive iron in anaemic 
dogs. The controlling mechanism is in the mucosa of the gastro- 
intestinal tract. In the treatment of dogs with anaemia of chronic 
haemorrhage, human liver is 20% to 60% more effective than 
animal liver. 

Transfusion of blood, fluids and marrow cells via the sternal 
marrow cavity came into more general use. Transfusions were 
given successfully via the corpus cavernosum of the penis. The 
Rh factor received additional attention as an element in the 
etiology of erythroblastosis foetalis and as a source of transfusion 
reactions. The Rh antibody may be excreted in the milk of 
mothers of babies with erythroblastosis. Multiple transfusions to 
Rh negative recipients from Rh positive donors are potentially 
dangerous. There is a transitory increase in serum bilirubin after 
the transfusion of “stored” blood which is not present when fresh 
blood is used. Group O blood, in which the isoagglutinins have 
been neutralized by purified A and B substances, may be used 
safely in exsanguinating haemorrhages. Transfusion of plasma is 
effective in restoring the blood volume after small haemorrhages. 
“Conditioned” or “safe” universal blood was used more exten- 
sively in transfusion. A “fourth type” of erythroblastosis foetalis, 
showing hepatic cirrhosis, was described. 

Serial bone marrow studies in patients with pernicious anaemia 
showed an increase in the degree of maturation of red blood cells, 
six hours after liver extract therapy. In three to four days the 
marrow is converted to the “normoblastic” type. In “pernicious” 
(megaloblastic) anaemia of pregnancy, the bone marrow is iden- 
tical with that true (Addisonian) pernicious anaemia caused by 
arrested maturation of the megaloblasts. Hypoprothrombinaemia 


in pernicious anaemia (40% to 60% of the normal) is corrected 
by liver therapy but not by vitamin K. Additional cases of acute 
hemolytic anaemia after phenothiazine, sulphathiazole and sulpha- 
nilamide were reported. The primary pathogenesis of Cooley’s 
anaemia is a disturbance of porphyrin metabolism. In acetyl- 
phenylhydrazine anaemia, the mechanism of erythrocyte destruc- 
tion lies in the damaging of the red blood cells so that they are 
phagocytized by cells of the reticuloendothelial system. The 
blood plasma iron is abnormally high in dogs with anaemia from 
pyridoxin deficiency. With recovery, on pyridoxin therapy, the 
level is restored to low normal. 

The fundamental pathologic physiology of sickle cell anaemia 
is thrombosis. This may result in cerebral thrombosis. Painful 
abdominal crises in sickle cell anaemia may be due to splenic 
infarcts with stretching of the capsule. Additional cases in white 
(Italian) families have been discovered. The bleeding in haemo- 
philia may be controlled by the intravenous injection of lyophile 
human plasma. Infection, ileus, phlebitis and pulmonary compli- 
cations are more frequent after hysterectomy in patients with 
anaemia than in those with normal haemoglobin content. The 
porphyrinuria of lead poisoning is not the result of haemolysis, 
but of dyshaemopoiesis. “Target” red blood cells are hyper- 
resistant cells produced by the bone marrow in response to blood 
loss. They are not the fundamental pathological cell of Cooley’s 
anaemia but are temporarily present during the regenerative phase 
of any acute anaemia and for longer periods during chronic 
anaemia. 
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Anaesthesia. In Jan. 1942 the use of continuous caudal 


anaesthesia for labour and delivery was de- 
veloped by Waldo B. Edwards and Robert A. Hingson, passed 
assistant surgeons, United States public health service, United 
States Marine hospital, Staten Island, N.Y. This was the most 
unique and outstanding contribution of the year in anaesthesia. 
Technical difficulties, such as breakage of needles, caused trouble 
at first. The suggestion of Dr. R. C. Adams of using an in- 
dwelling ureteral catheter was an ingenious alternate method of 
producing continuous caudal anaesthesia. This procedure reopened 
the question of anaesthesia in obstetrics. Much good was expected 
to come of the revival of interest. Among the most outstanding 
advantages are: little or no moulding of the head of the new-born 
with a minimal amount of respiratory difficulty for the baby, little 
or no pain for the mother, and a practical demonstration of the 
innervation of the uterus. The results obtained with this method 
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depend on the skill and care in carrying out the procedure in order 
to avoid trauma and infection, and to avoid its use in cases in 
which patients do not tolerate local anaesthetics. Lemon’s con- 
tinuous spinal anaesthesia, the method which suggested continuous 
caudal anaesthesia, continued to be more and more widely used. 

The year 1942 saw the army and navy of the United States 
giving equal consideration to medical officers in ahaesthesia. This 
encouragement to the specialty gave added impetus to its advance- 
ment. This was reflected in increased activity and effectiveness 
of organizations of anaesthetists; that is, the American Board of 
Anesthesiology, Inc., the American Society of Anesthetists, the 
section on anaesthesiology of the American Medical association, 
the International Anesthesia Research society, the National Re- 
search council, and many sections on anaesthesiology of state 
medical societies. 

Pender, Ashburn and Essex, acting on the suggestion of Cap- 
tain F. R. Hook, (M.C.) U.S.N., investigated the question of the 
use of sulphonamide drugs in the presence of shock in anaes- 
thetized animals. They found that sulphanilamide did not in- 
crease the risk to the animal and in some instances seemed to 
be beneficial. That is, some animals which had received sulpha- 
nilamide and which had suffered from shock lived longer while 
anaesthetized than did those which had not received sulphanila- 
mide. 

The teaching of anaesthesiology in medical school was assisted 
materially by the splendid discussion of anaesthetics in The 
Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics. The plan of the National 
Research council for the training of medical officers, which in- 
cluded those engaged in anaesthesiology, increased considerably 
the number of physician anaesthetists. The experience derived 
from the courses of instruction developed intensified methods of 
teaching, stressed certain techniques and resulted in many success- 
ful teaching programs. (See also SURGERY.) Giasmles) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Subcommittee on anaesthesia of National Research Coun- 
cil, Fundamentals of Anesthesia: An Outline; N. A. Gillespie, Endotracheal 
Anaesthesia (1942); John S. Lundy, Clinical Anesthesia (1941); Louis 
Goodman and Alfred Gilman, The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics 
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(1891- ), British 
Anderson, Kenneth Arthur Noel army oficer, was 
born Dec. 25 and was educated at the Royal Military college, 
Sandhurst. Starting in the army as a 2nd lieutenant in the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, 1911, he was wounded in World War I and 
was awarded the military cross. After the war, he advanced 
through the grades and was made major general in 1940. Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower, U.S. commander of Allied forces in Africa, 
selected Gen. Anderson as one of his three task force commanders 
in French North Africa. Appointed acting lieutenant general, 
Gen. Anderson led the British 1st army, supported by U.S. auxil- 
jary and assault units, that advanced on Tunisia shortly after 
the initial Allied landings on Africa, Nov. 8, 1942. Anderson’s 
forces made rapid progress in the early stages of the campaign 
and closed in on the axis strongholds of Tunis and Bizerte. Hitler, 
however, rushed reinforcements in planes and men to his Tunisian 
beachheads and brought Anderson’s forces to a temporary halt 
by Dec. 5, at the villages of Tebourba and Mateur. 


. (1884- ), U.S. army offi- 
Andrews, Frank Maxwell cer, was born Feb. 3 in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. He was graduated from West Point, 1906, became a 
cavalry lieutenant and was promoted through the grades to 
colonel in 1935. Gen. Andrews saw service in the Philippines, 
1906-07, and in Hawaii, 1911-13. He was a major with the 
signal corps during World War I and served with the U.S. army 
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of occupation in Germany, 1920-23. He was appointed tempo- 
rary major general of the air corps in 1935 and major general 
commanding G.H.Q. air force, 1936-39. While in the latter post, 
Andrews piloted an army air corps amphibian bomber 1,425 mi. 
from San Juan, Puerto Rico, to Langley field, Va., setting a new 
world’s distance and straight-line record for amphibian planes. In 
Sept. 1941 he was promoted to the rank of lieutenant general and 
head of the Caribbean defense command and the Panama canal 
department. On Nov. 4, 1942, Gen. Andrews was given command 
of U.S. forces operating with the British in the middle east zone, 
and was awarded the D.S.M. on Dec. rg for his role in the defeat 
of Rommel. 


Angling Coast guard regulations kept fishing boats away 
* from most of the marine big-game fish grounds; 
many small craft were requisitioned for government use; tire 
and gasoline rationing affected both salt- and fresh-water .anglers. 

Added to this, priorities stopped the manufacture of fishing 
tackle early in the spring, for the duration of the war. Stocks 
on hand, at the end of the year, were estimated to last but a 
few months. Many items were unobtainable, notably rods and 
reels. 

Tournament activities were greatly reduced, but interest re- 
mained keen in the events which were held. Among them was the 


ANGLING EXPERTS practising for the U.S. All-Western Surf Casting tourna- 
ment held at Long Beach, Calif., March 7, 1942 
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All-Western Surf Casting tournament at Long Beach, Calif., 
March 7. 

No world’s records were broken in salt water. The largest tuna 
taken by angling, according to available records, was a fish of 
816 lb., caught by Frank Sawyer off Bailey’s island, Me., in the 
late summer. 

Striped bass runs were plentiful, and many fish weighing over 
4o lb. were taken. The largest caught with rod and reel weighed 
58 lb.—a fine specimen, but 15 Ib. lighter than the world’s record 
fish. Few broadbill swordfish were taken by angling, as most of 
the fishing waters lie within restricted zones. 

A new world’s record was established by a woman angler in a 
popular branch of the sport—wall-eyed pike fishing. Hazel Griffin 
of Akron, Ohio, captured a walleye weighing 19 lb. 12 oz., thereby 
bettering the existing rod-and-reel record of 18 !b. by 1 Ib. 12 oz. 
This, incidentally, is the largest wall-eyed pike ever recorded cap- 
tured by any method. The fish was taken at Deep Bay, Ont., 
Can., on June 16. (W. J. SH.) 


. A territory under the joint sov- 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ereignty of Great Britain and 
Egypt in northeastern Africa, south of Egypt (g.v.). Area 967,- 
500 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Jan. 1, 1941) 6,362,852. Chief towns (pop. 
Jan. 1, 1941): Khartoum, inc. Khartoum North (61,641), 
Omdurman (117,041), Port Sudan (26,255), Atbara (19,757), 
El Obeid (33,328). Governor general: Lt. Gen. Sir Hubert Hud- 
dleston; languages: English and Arabic; religion: Mohammedan. 

History.—With the fall of Gondar toward the end of 1941 the 
Sudan became remote from the active operations of the war; its 
effects on the ordinary inhabitant were reflected only in the in- 
creased cost of living and in the scarcity of such few luxuries as 
were in common demand, particularly sugar. As a result of the 
military operations based upon the Sudan the material condition 
of the people had been good, and since the Sudan was still playing 
its part in furnishing supplies, particularly sheep, cattle and 
camels, the prosperity in 1942 seemed likely to continue. There 
was much money in the country and little upon which to spend it. 
The cattle owner and the cultivator benefited, but the control of 
exports and of prices of essential foodstuffs protected the town 
dweller. The cost of living increased slowly, but the position 
generally was regarded with satisfaction. The decrease in the im- 
port of cotton piece goods, always an important factor in Sudan 
life, led to the revival of local spinning and weaving. This was 
formerly a widespread industry; Sudan cotton cloth, if not of the 
finest texture, was noted for durability. The Gezira cotton crop 
for 1941-42, averaging some 4 kantars to the feddan, was all 
shipped before the end of August. A noteworthy event of 1942 
was the opening of the broadcasting station in Omdurman in 
February, when opportunity was taken to broadcast messages to 
some of the tribal gatherings. The events in India and the failure 
of the Cripps mission aroused great interest among the educated 


and politically-minded classes. A record number of pilgrims, in- > 


cluding many from Eritrea and Ethiopia, were carried from Port 
Sudan and Suakin to Jidda for the pilgrimage. (BOH..B.) 

Education.—(Jan. 1, 1941) Government schools: elementary 
schools 137, scholars 17,184; intermediate schools 11, scholars 
357; Gordon Memorial college: scholars 1,308; state-aided Ko- 
ranic schools 501, scholars 23,000; scholars at nongovernment 
(mission) schools 12,925. 

Banking and Finance.—In 1940: revenue £E7,143,731; ex- 
penditure £E7,052,899; public debt (Dec. 31, 1940) £E10,023,- 
570; exchange rate £E1 =£1 os. 6d.=approx. $4.14 (U.S.) in 1942. 

Trade and Communication.—In 1941, imports were valued at 
£E5,466,901; the value of exported merchandise amounted to 
£E8,547,327; re-exports ££337,718. Communication: roads, suit- 


able for motor traffic, all weather, c. 1,000 mi.; railways 1,991 
route miles; river service 2,325 mi.; motor vehicles licensed 
(1937) 4,354 cars, commercial vehicles and cycles; telephone 
subscribers (1938) 2,383. 

Agriculture and Mineral Production.—(1938-39) Production 
(in metric tons): cotton seed (1940-41) 89,300, ginned cotton 
(1940-41) 49,600, millet (1937-38) 315,000, sesamum 33,200, 
maize 10,300, wheat 8,200, ground-nuts 8,600, barley 1,600, gold 
(1938) 252 kg. 


Angola: see PortucuEse CoLonraL EMPIRE. 
Animal Fats: see VEGETABLE OrLs AND ANIMAL Fars. 
Annam: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Annenberg, Moses Louis 7°. 2822 ren wt in In. 
if er, was born Feb. 11 in In- 
sterburg, East Prussia. His father, a small shopkeeper, emigrated 
in 1885 with his eight sons to Chicago, where Moe shifted from 
job to job until he joined the subscription department of the 
Chicago Tribune. He then became circulation manager of the 
Chicago Examiner, 1904, and three years later went to Milwau- 
kee as distributing agent there for all Chicago papers. In 1917 
he became publisher of Arthur Brisbane’s Wisconsin News, and 
was circulation manager of the Hearst newspaper chain, 1919-206. 
In 1922 he bought the Daily Racing Form, which became the 
foundation-stone of the “Annenberg empire.” He introduced the 
relaying, by phone and wire, of race results to “bookies” through- 
out the country on such a scale that he was the fifth largest 
customer of the American Telephone and Telegraph company. 
Expanding his interests, he acquired radio, screen and pulp 
magazines and newspapers; in 1936 he bought the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. In 1939 he pleaded guilty to a federal charge of income 
tax evasion and although he agreed to pay $9,500,000 in settle- 
ment of all the government claims, he was nevertheless sentenced 
te a three-year term in a federal prison. He was released in 
June 1942 and died in Rochester, Minn., July 20. 


Anniversaries and Centennials: see CALENpaR, 
page xx. 
Antarctic Exploration: see Exploration AND Discovery. 


1942, 


Anthropology Anthropology in 1942, was facing a paradoxi- 
* cal crisis: the increasing employment of an- 
thropologists in the war effort as administrators and consultants 
and the growing recognition of the value of anthropology in deal- 
ing with the many problems of human organization arising out 
of the emergency was accompanied by a marked decrease in the 
production of trained anthropologists. This crisis was the result 
of the marked difference which had grown up in recent years 
between the teaching of anthropology and its practice, a differ- 
ence accentuated by the fact that almost all of those responsible 
for the modern trend were in government service and no longer 
free to influence teaching. Lacking this influence, little was done 
to reorganize curricula so that students could be fitted to the 
need of government agencies and the armed services, and no 
emphasis was placed, in the colleges, on the contributions anthro- 
pology could make and had already made. 

The extension of U.S. activities over the face of the globe cre- 
ated a basic need for people who were able to appraise the way 
in which widely differing groups of people could be fitted most 
effectively into the war effort and brought to co-operate fully 
with U.S. representatives. This seemed particularly important if 
the groundwork was to be laid for the rehabilitation of these areas 
and their eventual participation in a world-wide system. A similar 
lack of trained investigators was being faced in the U.S. where 
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the dislocations in community functioning due to the radically 
changing industrial structure, the many organizational difficulties 
in industry and government resulting from the process of apply- 
ing controls over the habitual routines of every citizen, whether as 
producer or consumer, and the concomitant maladjustments in 
individual lives were all problems for whose diagnosis and solu- 
tion anthropology is of great value. 

The year 1942 brought forth a number of important advances 
in knowledge, although the amount published was sharply reduced. 
C. M. Arensberg and D. Macgregor demonstrated the steps by 
which the increase in size and volume of business of an industrial 
company brought about marked changes in its organizational 
structure. In this company, the engineering department, which 
had been an important staff unit, moved gradually into a line 
position several steps lower in the hierarchy without management 
being aware of what was happening until the resulting increase 
in generalized dissatisfaction among the engineers made them 
realize that something was wrong. From this study, it is clear 
that similar changes with consequent loss of efficiency and lower- 
ing of morale must be looked for in almost every organization, 
such as the several agencies of the federal government and the 
war industries which underwent a tremendous expansion in num- 
ber of employees and in volume of business handled (‘‘Determina- 
tion of Morale in an Industrial Company,” Applied Anthropology, 
Wol. .I,-no. 2). 

F. L. W. Richardson, Jr. published the second part of his analy- 
sis of a resettlement project in which he showed that the influ- 
ence of regional forces upon small resettlement projects was so 
great as to make it extremely unlikely that they would be able 
to achieve a stable community existence if the region itself was 
in an unstable state. He emphasized that the solution of the un- 
employment problem could only be achieved in terms of regional 
planning based upon the utilization and modification of existing 
systems of relations (“Community Resettlement in a Depressed 
Coal Region II,” Applied Anthropology, vol. 1, no. 3). 

J. Gillin in a study of the Flambeau Chippewa showed how the 
effects of continual changes in the administrative policies of the 
agency system quite unwittingly were to condition the Indians 
to a habitual state of uncertainty and apathy which resulted in 
extremely poor assimilation during the period 1885-1934 (“‘Ac- 
quired Drives in Culture Contact,” American Anthropologist, 
vol. 44, no. 4). 

The publication of Principles of Anthropology by E. D. Chapple 
and C. S. Coon (Holt, New York) marked the appearance of the 
first textbook in the field in which the analysis was based upon 
the properties of human interaction. It provides a systematic 
account of the physiological basis of human behaviour and the 
ways in which environment and technology acting on human rela- 
tions combine to build up human institutions. Together with 
C. M. Arensberg, Chapple and Coon presented before the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences a symposium, “Anthropology 
and World Equilibrium,” in which they outlined the principles 
which they considered to be basic in organizing and administering 
a world system. They discussed the reasons for setting up politi- 
cal units (which would form the component elements of a world 
organization) which represent natural geographic-technological 
regions within which trade and the exploitation of natural re- 
sources occur within the bounds set by natural barriers, climate 
and the common highways of travel. They emphasized the neces- 
sity for a world police force, the inclusion of all peoples in the 
-system, and the fundamental significance of democratic systems 
of government in maintaining stability and promoting adminis- 
trative efficiency. They warned against the failure to plan such 
a system long in advance, working out the specific steps to be 
taken and the timing required to put them into operation. They 


also stressed the importance of using the task of feeding the 
starving populations and returning the economy to a peacetime 
basis as mechanisms by which populations could begin to be 
educated to use the new machinery (Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, vol. 75, no. 1). 

Also concerned with the utilization of full human resources in 
the war effort was M. Mead’s popular book, And Keep Your 
Powder Dry (Morrow, New York), which gives her conception 
of the basic behavioural characteristics of the people of the 
United States which have to be taken into account if full effi- 
ciency is to be obtained. Basing her analysis on the way in which 
children are brought up and the conduct patterns which result, 
she points out how these differ from those found in other coun- 
tries. She then goes on to suggest ways in which the administrator 
should handle people on the home front to secure full and whole- 
hearted co-operation. 

Another active field for anthropology in 1942 was the work of 
the Committee on Food Habits of the Division of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the National Research council. This commit- 
tee fostered a large number of studies intended to help determine 
how food habits can be changed in order to raise the nutritional 
status of the people of the United States and ultimately of other 
peoples of the world. The research had two major aspects, de- 
termining existing patterns of food habits and testing out methods 
of changing them. M. Cussler and M. deGive of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, Office for Emergency Man- 
agement, published one such study which indicated the importance 
of working out the regional network of relations in order to 
determine what persons were in a strategic position to institute 
changes and how these changes had to be introduced so as not 
to destroy habitual routines which played an important role in 
the existing system of relations (‘““The Effect of Human Rela- 
tions on Food Habits in the Rural Southeast,” Applied Anthro- 
pology, vol. 1, no. 3). 

Facing the need for a stocktaking in the methods of investiga- 
tion actually being employed to solve problems of human rela- 
tions, the Society for Applied Anthropology devoted its annual ~ 
meeting, held in Washington, D.C. in Oct. 1942, to a critical 
evaluation of methods used to deal with specific problems and the 
results obtained by their use. Four major topics were discussed: 
the mapping of spacial relations with the emphasis on means of 
defining environmental influences; methods of making observa- 
tions on the relations of individuals with much attention being 
paid to new methods of measurement which have recently been 
introduced; techniques of interviewing; and the relative value of 
the different methods in dealing with specific problems. The 
results of the discussion were to be summarized and issued as a 
handbook in 1943. Dr. John Provinse of the War Relocation 
authority was elected president of the society for the term 
1942-43. 

Because of the war, the annual meeting of the American 
Anthropological association which was to be held in Toronto in 
December was abandoned. (ED AGS) 


Anti-Aircraft Gums: see Munitions oF War. 
Antigua: see West Inpirs, Bririsu. 
Antilles, Greater and Lesser: see West INDIEs. 


. There was little information available on world 
Antimony. production of antimony, or on the supply in the 
United States. Efforts were being made to expand ore production 
in the United States in several different localities, particularly 
in Alaska, Arizona, California, Montana, Nevada, Oregon and 
Washington, but nothing was made public on the results. Im- 
ports were being maintained; the metal in ore imported in the 
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first nine months of 1941 being only slightly less than the total 
for 1940, while metal receipts were several times the usual 
amount; receipts from China were of course cut off completely, but 
South American and Mexican ores were arriving in good volume. 
Bolivian exports of antimony increased from 11,753 metric tons 
in 1940 to 14,870 tons in 1941. Peruvian exports were 1,463 tons 
in 1941, and were expected to double in 1942. The Mexican out- 
put, which had formerly furnished the largest share of the United 
States imports, declined from 12,267 tons in 1940 to 11,132 tons 
in 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


. . The Anti-Sa- 
Anti-Saloon League of America, ING. icon reague of 
America is a non-partisan, interdenominational, federated tem- 
perance organization formed in 1895. During 1942 its state activi- 
ties consisted of temperance education, efforts to secure reduction 
in the number of liquor licences and limitations upon hours of 
sale, and local option elections on sale of liquor in local com- 
munities. In the units voting, non-sale prevailed by 8 to 6. 

In Arkansas the voters approved by a vote of 52,830 to 41,040 
an initiated law providing that on petition of 15 per cent of the 
qualified electors (instead of the former 35 per cent), special 
local option elections may be called in counties, townships, munici- 
palities, wards or precincts on the question of the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors, 7.e., any beverage containing more 
than one-half of 1% of alcohol by weight. 

Nationally, the league centred upon petitions and appeals to the 
administrative and legislative branches of the government to 
minimize the evils of liquor during the war. Many restrictions 
were imposed on the manufacture and sale of alcoholic beverages, 
such as the conversion of the distilleries to the production of 
industrial alcohol, limitations on materials used in processing 
liquors, curtailing hours of sale and, to some extent, rationing. 

The subject of liquor in relation to the armed forces came 
before congress when Senator Josh Lee, on Oct. 22, offered in 
the senate an amendment to the Gurney Teen Age Draft bill 
to incorporate therein the text of a bill introduced by the late 
Senator Morris Sheppard to prohibit the sale or possession of 
alcoholic beverages within military or naval establishments, and 
to authorize the secretaries of war and the navy to establish 
reasonable zones around such establishments within which the 
sale or possession of alcoholic beverages wou:d not be permitted. 
This was opposed by the war and navy departments, and on 
motion of the majority floor leader the amendment was com- 
mitted to the Senate Military Affairs committee for hearings 
by a vote of 49 to 25, 22 not voting. 

Subsequently, on Nov. 16, the senate, by a vote of 44 to 109, 
33 not voting, refused to consider the Sheppard bill itself, which 
had been reported by the Military Affairs committee without 
recommendation. National headquarters are at 131 B st. S.E., 
Washington, D.C. (See also Liquor Controt.) (E. B. Dv.) 


Anti-Semitism Hitler reiterated, on Jan. 31, 1942, the 
* ninth anniversary of the establishment of 
his régime, that he aimed at the physical extermination of the 
Jews in Europe, of whom by then about 7,000,000 were under 
his rule or influence. After the R.A.F. raids on Cologne the 
German propaganda minister, Josef Goebbels, declared that 
Germany proposed to carry out in reprisal a mass extermination 
of the Jews throughout Europe, and “perhaps even beyond 
Europe.” This extermination proceeded during 1942 in almost con- 
tinuous pogroms of the Jewish population of eastern Europe. 

In German controlled countries Jews were denied ration cards, 
given to the rest of the population, for clothing and for many 
essential articles of food, with the exception of bread and pota- 


toes. For their purchases only one hour in the late afternoon was 


allotted, and this only in a few stores. More than 2,000,000 Jews | 


were confined to newly created ghettos, where living conditions, 


especially the lack of sanitation, were responsible for an un- 
precedented death rate among the inhabitants. Especially dread- | 
ful were the conditions in the conquered Russian territories and | 


in the parts of the Ukraine occupied by the Rumanians. 
Most of the Jews of central and western European countries 


which came under national socialist domination were transported | 


to eastern Europe, where they were either shut up in over- 


crowded ghettos or, irrespective of age or training, put to heaviest 
menial work. All their property was confiscated; they did not 


enjoy any protection of law or any security whatsoever. The | 


yellow badge had to be worn by Jews in all countries occupied 


by Germany. This badge excluded them not only from the use 
of any cultural or social institution and from the enjoyment of 
any recreation, but also from every contact with non-Jews. All 
Jewish social, cultural and religious institutions were destroyed | 


or forbidden, and Jews were not allowed to use any public 
means of transportation, to own radios or to visit parks. 


The situation of the Jews in Italy, Hungary and non-occupied | 
France was slightly better than in Germany. Yet even in those 


countries Jews were deprived of all political and social rights 


and were excluded from all professions and all gainful occupa- | 
tions, with the exception of a few kinds of menial labor. The | 
official propaganda singled out the Jews as responsible for the > 
war. This propaganda campaign against the Jews was conducted © 


with especial violence in Italy, where the American war effort 
was identified with Judaism. 

The greatest deterioration in the Jewish position happened 
in 1942 in France. In the occupied zone, measures were intro- 
duced on July 14 which excluded them entirely from any contact 
with the French people and reduced their status to that of the 
German Jews. In the early fall, thousands of Jews born outside 
of France, but having found a refuge in that country, were de- 
ported to eastern Europe. Families were separated, small chil- 
dren left behind. Soon these measures were extended to the 
nonoccupied zone, where the accession of Pierre Laval to power 
marked a very far-reaching degeneration of the status of all 
Jews. On May 8, 1942, Marshal Pétain named Darquier de 
Pellepoix the new general commissioner of Jewish affairs in 
France to replace Xavier Vallat, an anti-Semitic leader in France 
before World War II, who was much more moderate than his 
successor. De Pellepoix was one of the most militant of anti- 
Semites. 

The extreme anti-Semitic measures of the German adminis- 
tration and the Laval government aroused in France bitter criti- 


cism and open opposition on the part of the non-Jewish popula- | 


tion. Some of the leading Catholic prelates of France protested 
against the inhumanities perpetrated upon the helpless Jews. 
The new violent forms of anti-Semitism were recognized as the 
most ingenious single device of German propaganda in its efforts 
to weaken Germany’s adversaries by disseminating racial and 
religious strife and by undermining the foundations of democ- 
racy and Christianity. 

Of the countries under German influence yet not occupied di- 


rectly by Germany, it was only in Bulgaria that the anti-Semitic | 
measures of national socialism were applied with full ferocity, a _ 


ferocity only equalled by the persecutions and wholesale massa- 
cres in Rumania. On the other hand there was much less open 
anti-Semitism in the western hemisphere, where, with the excep- 
tion of Argentina, propaganda of a pro-fascist nature and ap- 
peasement policies toward fascist ideology and war policy were 
condemned and driven into hiding. Several notable anti-Semitic 
publications, which had generally followed the line of national 
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socialist propaganda, were suspended, and some of the more 
militant organizations were disbanded. 

Towards the end of 1942 substantiated reports emanating from 
all German-occupied countries in Europe on the accelerated and 
premeditated extermination of the Jewish people aroused wide- 
spread indignation. Eleven of the United Nations, Belgium, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, so- 
viet union, Great Britain, the United States, Yugoslavia, and the 
French national committee of the Free French released an official 
statement that their intention “has been drawn to numerous re- 
ports from Europe that the German authorities, not content with 
denying to persons of Jewish race in all the territories over which 
their barbarous rule has been extended the most elementary hu- 
man rights, are now carrying into effect Hitler’s oft-repeated in- 
tention to exterminate the Jewish people in Europe.” Then fol- 
lowed what may be regarded as an official summary of the extent 
of anti-Semitism in Germany and countries under its influence. 
From all occupied countries Jews were being transported “in con- 
ditions of appalling horror and brutality” to eastern Europe, 
especially to Poland, which became the “principal nazi slaughter- 
house.” The ghettos established there were being systematically 
emptied of the Jews who were slowly worked to death in labour 
camps or left to die of exposure and starvation or deliberately 
massacred in mass executions. The governments “condemn in the 
strongest possible terms this bestial policy of cold-blooded exter- 
‘mination. They reaffirm their solemn resolution to insure that 
those responsible for the crime shall not escape retribution and 
to press on with the necessary practical measures to this end.” 
(See also Fascism; JewisH RELIcIous Lire; REFUGEES.) 

(H. Ko.) 


Anti-Tank Guns: see Munitions oF War. 


Antonescu lon (1882- ye Rumanian soldier and states- 
’ man, was born in Transylvania June 2 and 
fought with the Rumanian armies during World War I, after which 
he was promoted to the rank of colonel. He later became military 
attaché of Rumania in London and Rome, chief of the army’s 
general staff and war minister. He was named prime minister by 
King Carol Sept. 5, 1940, in the midst of the disorders that fol- 
lowed the partition of Rumania. Antonescu’s first act was to 
demand the abdication of Carol. The prime minister then as- 
sumed dictatorial powers and on Sept. 14, 1940, formally promul- 
gated a totalitarian rule. 

He established working relationships with the axis by signing 
the German-dictated pact of Nov. 23, 1940. 

After subduing the Iron Guardist anti-Semitic riots of late 
Jan. 1941, Antonescu tightened his grip on the government, with 
German backing, and decreed the death penalty for acts of terror- 
ism and disorder. In a controlled plebiscite of early March 1941, 
Rumanians approved his regime by a vote of 2,490,944 to 2,816. 
Antonescu marched against the U.S.S.R. on the same day (June 
22, 1941) that Hitler’s troops crossed the Russian border. He 
then assumed the title of generalissimo and commander of the 
Rumanian armies in Bessarabia. 

In Feb. 1942, Antonescu conferred with Hitler, Goering and 
Field Marshal Keitel. The nazi trio were reported to have de- 
-manded additional Rumanian troops for their summer offensive. 
Antonescu responded by decreeing “pre-military” training for 
boys between 17 and 21. The new demand for levies was not 
popular and in March 1942, Antonescu ordered drastic measures 
to curb anti-fascist unrest. The morale of his countrymen weak- 
ened because of heavy Rumanian casualties on the Russian front, 
especially around Odessa, Sevastopol and Stalingrad. In Sept. 
1942 a government decree centralized all legal power in An- 
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tonescu’s hands. (See also RUMANIA.) 


DUKE oF (1898-1942), Italian general 
Aosta, Amedeo, and former viceroy of Italian-occupied 
Ethiopia, was born Oct. 21 in Turin, Italy. He was the son of 
Prince Emanuele Filiberto,. duke of Aosta, and of Princess Helen 
of France. The duke was thus a cousin of King Victor Emmanuel 
of Italy, and was head of the house of Savoy-Aosta, second 
branch of the ruling family of Italy. At 17 he entered the army 
as a private in the artillery and saw active service at the front 
during World War I. He rose rapidly through the ranks, was 
decorated many times for valour, and enjoyed wide popularity 
among all classes of Italians. A thorough-going fascist, he was an 
admirer and close friend of Mussolini. In 1937 he was named 
viceroy of Ethiopia, succeeding Marshal Graziani, a move cal- 
culated to link far-flung Ethiopia with the European prestige of 
the house of Savoy. During the period of British attacks on 
Ethiopia, 1940-41, he directed the Italian forces and won pro- 
motion to general of the Italian air force. In May 1ga1, the 
duke of Aosta, with a force of 7,000, surrendered to British 
troops at Amba Alagi after a long siege. He died of tuberculosis 
while still a prisoner at Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa, March 3. 


A | Production of commercial apples in the United States 
pp gS. in 1942 was 127,655,000 bu. In 1941 it was 122,256,- 
ooo bu.; the ten-year (1930-39) average was 123,823,000 bu. 
The commercial crop includes apples for processing as well as 
those sold for fresh consumption. Growers in eastern and north- 
western states experienced considerable difficulty in harvesting 
the 1942 crop because of scarcity of farm labour. The Canadian 
government in 1942 authorized an appropriation of $1,265,000 to 


U.S. Apple Production in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


State 


State OMe torr 
bu. 


bu. 


1942 ILQ4I 
bu. bu. 


Washington. . 
New York 

Virginia. ... 
Pennsylvania . | 10,031,000 
Michigan. . . 9,234,000 
Ohio 6,384,000 
California 6,090,000 
West Virginia . 4,086,000 
Massachusetts 3,400,000 
New Jersey . . 3,239,000 
Diinois 2 2,970,000 
Oreconie ne 2,660,000 


27,552,000 
17,500,000 
13,908,000 


2;211,000 
2,139,000 
1,922,000 
1,595,000 
1,392,000 
1,086,000 
1,075,000 
940,000 
961,000 
754,000 
731,000 
730,000 


1,905,000 
2,442,000 
1,412,000 
1,510,000 
2,230,000 
1,505,000 
1,504,000 
Q13,000 
659,000 
406,000 
664,000 
581,000 


27,000,000 || Maryland . . 
16,302,000 || Idaho ... . 
Connecticut 

Colorado .. . 
Indiana’ 0 
North Carolina 
Missouri . . . 
Delaware... 
New Hampshire 
Katisas siescar 
Vermont’? =. 
Maine .... 


11,800,000 
8,643,000 
8,000,000 
6,000,000 
7,700,000 
4,288,000 
2,488,000 
2,632,000 
3,410,000 
2,471,000 


be used in an agreement with the British Columbia Fruit board 
in guaranteeing the price of apples at $1 to $1.25 per box. All 
sales of apples in Canada had to be at prices authorized by the 
minister of agriculture. (SHOsRS) 


Applied Chemistry: see Cuemistry. 

Applied Psychology: see PsycuoLocy. 

Appropriations and Expenditures: see Bupcets, Na- 
TIONAL. 


F Because of gasoline rationing the Marineland 
Aquariums. aquarium, near St. Augustine, Florida, was 
forced to close its doors until the time when such restrictions on 
travel might be lifted. This was the first closure of a public 
aquarium in the United States directly attributable to war con- 
ditions. 

After the closure of the New York aquarium, an interim small 
collection was established in the New York Zoological park which 
had its public opening on Feb. 12, 1942. Research activities of 
the New York aquarium were continued, in part in this place 
and in part at the American Museum of Natural History. 

Little could be learned of aquariums in other countries, but 
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other similar institutions in the United States progressed. All 
were handicapped by the virtual impossibility of obtaining speci- 
mens from distant points. (C. M. Br.) 


The Colorado river aqueduct, constructed by the 
Aqueducts. Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia at a cost of approximately $200,000,000 extends 241 ml. 
from Parker dam on the Colorado river to Cajalco reservoit, 12 
mi. south of Riverside, Calif. This aqueduct is capable of deliver- 
ing 1,000,000,000 gal. daily to Los Angeles and 12 neighbouring 
coastal cities. With the last of the tunnels on the distribution 
system completed in 1941, the entire system totalling 392 mi. was 
in complete operation on Aug. 18, 1941. The Delaware river aque- 
duct, an 85-mi. pressure tunnel, being built by the board of 
water supply of New York, is an important feature of the $298,- 
000,000 Delaware project which will add 540,000,000 gal. daily to 
New York city’s water supply, thus increasing the supply 50%. 
The last of the major tunnelling jobs was holed through Sept. 17, 
1941, completing 83.8 mi. of the aqueduct which will carry water 
300 to 1,000 ft. underground from the watersheds of the Catskill 
mountains to Hillview reservoir on the northern boundary of New 
York city. Final holing through of the entire tunnel was expected 
in the spring of 1943. 

The All-American canal, biggest irrigation ditch in the United 
States, began operation of its full length during 1941. It carries 
water diverted from the Colorado river by Imperial dam a dis- 
tance of 80 mi. into Imperial valley. With its 130-mi. Coachella 
branch canal, excavation for about two-thirds of which was com- 
pleted in 1942, water will be supplied for 1,000,000 ac. in southern 
California. As a part of the Boulder canyon project, the All- 
American canal system was being built by the bureau of reclama- 
tion at an estimated cost of $38,500,000. The boring of a 13.1-mi. 
tunnel, which will carry water from the western slope through the 
Continental Divide to irrigate agricultural lands in northeastern 
Colorado was proceeding from both ends and was approximately 
two-thirds completed in 1942. A g-mile section of a 4o-mile 
aqueduct to convey water from Deer Creek reservoir in Provo 
Canyon to Salt Lake City was completed in 1942. On the Central 
Valley project in California the first 38 miles of the 46-mile 
Contra Costa canal were in use serving fresh water to industries, 
cities and farms; and the first 8 miles of the 4o-mile Madera 
canal to carry water from Friant reservoir +o thirsty lands in 
the San Joaquin Valley were completed. Construction of these 
facilities by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation was advanced or 
retarded in 1942 in line with their respective importance to the 
war program. 

A pipe line aqueduct project was put in service in 1941 bringing 
to Toledo, O., a supply of good water from Lake Erie to replace 
the old and unsatisfactory supply from the Maumee river. Con- 
struction of the Key West aqueduct, to extend from the mainland 
near Miami, Fla., to the tip of the Key West peninsula, a distance 
of 134 mi., was planned for immediate construction in Dec. 1941 
to supply fresh water for the navy and the Key West civilian 
population. (See also CANALS AND INLAND WaTERWays; Dams; 
TUNNELS.) (JCS Pea) 


Arabia Total area (est.) 1,000,000 sq.mi. Total pop. (est. 
* 1937) 9,300,000; Saudi Arabia 4,500,000; Yemen 
3,500,000; Oman and Muscat 500,000; Kuwait 80,000; Trucial 
Sheikhs 80,000. Language: Arabic; religion: Mohammedan. 
Rulers: Saudi Arabia, King Abd-ul-Aziz ibn Sa‘ud; Yemen, Imam 
Yahya ibn Muhammad ibn Hamid ad-din; Oman and Muscat, 
Sultan Sayyid Satid ibn Taimur; Kuwait, Sheikh Ahmad ibn 
Jabir as-Subah. 

History.—King Abd-ul-Aziz ibn Sa‘tud continued to show an 
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THE EMIR MANSUR, sixth son of King Ibn Sa‘ud of Saudi Arabia, inspecting 
a British guard of honour at Suez, Egypt, in 1942 


unswerving friendliness toward the United Nations. In February 
he broke off diplomatic relations with Italy, thus removing the 
last accredited representatives of the axis from his dominions 
Judge Bert Fish, the first United States minister to Saudi Arabia 
presented his letters of credence to King Abd-ul-Aziz on Feb. 4 
In the course of the year a United States agricultural mission 
was sent, at the request of the Saudi government, to advise on 
the possibilities of developing water resources and agriculture; it 
was headed by K. S. Twitchell. In anticipation of mining or in- 
dustrial developments, an elaborate decree for the protection of 
workers was issued in May. 

Approximately 80,000 pilgrims went to Mecca in Dec. 1941, 
including 10,000 who travelled by sea from India and the East 
Indies. The government of India announced with regret, in the 
autumn of 1942, that owing to the presence of Japanese subma- 
rines in the Indian ocean it would not be possible to organize the 
sea-borne pilgrimage in that year. 

Agreements were concluded in April between the government 
of Saudi Arabia and the British government, acting on behalf of 
the Sheikhdom of Kuwait; they provided for more effective 
checks on smuggling, and for the appointment of frontier officers 
to prevent raiding. 

The sheikh of Bahrein, Sir Hamad ibn Isa al-khalifah, died in 
Feb. 1942; he was succeeded by his eldest son, Sheikh Salman. 

<(H. By») 

Finance.—Monetary unit, Indian rupee, and in Saudi Arabia 
the rial. Exchange rate in 1942: 1 rial=Rs. 1 (Indian) =U.S. 
cents 30.12. 

Trade.—With India (1939-40): Oman and Muscat, imports 
Rs.24,55,362; exports Rs.35,71,387; other states of Arabia, im- 
ports Rs.9,89,030; exports Rs.73,18,701. With the United King- 
dom (1938): Saudi Arabia and Yemen, imports £94,960; exports 
£28,871; Oman and Muscat, Trucial Sheikhs and Kuwait, im- 
ports £40,262; exports £18,354. Total trade of Oman and Muscat 
(1938-39): imports Rs.48,76,193; exports Rs.33,31,939; Kuwait 
(1937-38): imports £410,812; exports £174,006. (See also 
IsLAM.) 


Archaeology Western Hemisphere.—Aiter 1930, archae- 
* ological exploration and research within the 
United States attained an unprecedented level. This was due to 
several factors. Two of the most important reasons for such a 
nationwide impetus given to the solution of archaeological prob- 
lems were: (1) the financing of extensive state-wide archae- 
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ological programs by the federal government through such agen- 
cies as the Civil Works administration, the Work Projécts 
administration, and Civilian Conservation corps; (2) the estab- 
lishment of a diagnostic type of projectile point in direct associa- 
tion with extinct animal forms, namely, the Folsom horizon. 

In 1942 these numerous archaeological programs were termi- 
nated as rapidly as conditions would warrant. By the end of the 
year all explorations within the United States ceased, while 
some of the laboratories and museums continued the classifica- 
tion, restorations and preservation of the cultural material ob- 
tained in previous years. 

As a part of the government’s program for the promotion of 
goodwill with the scientific institutions in the other American 
republics, archaeological explorations were sponsored under the 
auspices of the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and other scientific institutions from the United States. 

In many of the Latin-American countries a very justifiable 
pride exists in their prehistoric Indian cultures. The Institute of 
Andean Research in co-operation with the co-ordinator of inter- 
American affairs directed a program consisting of 10 distinct 
field parties, ranging from northern Mexico to Chile. As a result 
of these intensive stratigraphic excavations a temporal framework 
was outlined which would clarify the relationship between the 
centres of prehistoric civilizations in Middle and South America 
and their possible relationship with the aboriginal cultures in 
North America. 

In the Arica region of Chile several stratified sites revealed 
the development from a simple hunting peoples with a lithic 
culture to more sedentary agricultural groups producing pottery, 
woven garments and the manufacture of metal implements. Some 
work was in progress farther south in the vicinity of Taltal. In 
coastal Chile the excavations verified a preceramic culture 
advanced many years ago by South American archaeologists. 

In the Peruvian highlands, near Lake Titicaca and Bolivia, 
many late and early sites were discovered, including burial towers, 
houses and forts. One fortress described in some of the Inca 
chronicles was definitely located near the temple of Pucara. 
Future excavations at these sites might solve temporal relation- 
ship of the two important highland cultures. Excavations were 
made near Cuzco which might clarify the problem of the Inca 
culture with the earlier highland cultures. Along the central 
southern coast of Peru excavations were made in the large refuse 
heaps accumulated by the early Inca inhabitants. The Pachacamac 
deposit, over 40 ft. in height, revealed an abundance of pottery 
types which, because of their stratigraphic position, were expected 
to provide an unprecedented sequence of cultural developments. In 
the north central highlands of Peru excavations were made at 
the famous Marca Huamachuco site which revealed a consider- 
able variety of structures, carved stones and pottery types. All 
of these Peruvian excavations were co-ordinated with the work 
of the leading archaeologists in the museums and universities 
of Peru. 

Archaeological surveys and excavations were made along the 
coast and the highland region of Ecuador. In Colombia a general 
survey was accomplished and intensive excavations were made 
in the Cali region on the middle Cauca river between Quimbaya 
and the Tierradentro regions. Several interesting burial tombs 
were discovered on the outside slopes of prehistoric house plat- 
forms. These tombs consist of shafts averaging about 5 ft. in 
diameter reaching a depth of 6-8 ft. In one tomb more than 
200 pottery vessels had been placed with the deceased. No large 
ceremonial structures such as occur in Peru were discovered. 
Some of the excavations in eastern Colombia might produce the 
desired evidence to show a connection between the highly 
developed cultures to the north in Central America and those 
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in Ecuador and Peru. 

In El Salvador excavations were conducted at San Andres 
in the western part of this Central American country. Deep 
human deposits separated by a volcanic stratum, near the 
Quelepa site, might upon final analysis reveal an interesting 
sequence of prehistoric cultures. 

In connection with problems relating to the influence of 
cultures from South America upon the West Indies, several 
explorations were made in middens and caves in Cuba. On the 
island of Trinidad evidence was found to prove the long-assumed 
connections between South America and the West Indies. Surveys 
were made and some sites were excavated along the northern 
coast of Venezuela up the Orinoco river and on the north 
shore of the Gulf of Paria. 

In Mexico the work of the Institute of Andean Research was 
fitted into the national program of archaeological research in 
Mexico. Surveys and excavations were carried on in the states of 
Jalisco and Michoacan. Here three major ceramic complexes 
were revealed, two of which date from the time of the European 
conquest and one preceding this period. In northeastern Mexico 
within the state of San Luis Potosi and around Tampico, 
excavations revealed plaster-covered conical burial mounds with 
stairways, and in one instance six superimposed plastered layers. 
One refuse deposit 20 ft. in depth produced ceramic evidence 
of at least six different periods. The earliest period pottery 
was comparable to that at Monte Alban and the early periods 
found in the Maya area. At Tancol near Tampico a distinct 
pottery complex was discovered which is comparable to certain 
types in the lower Mississippi river region. 

The Smithsonian Institution-National Geographic society ex- 
pedition resumed its excavations at the La Venta site in northern 
Tabasco. Here, for the first time, a stone sarcophagus in the 
form of a crouching jaguar was uncovered. Some of the finest 
pieces of carved jade—surpassing even the specimens previously 
reported from Cerro de las Mesas—had been buried with the 
individual. Another tomb was discovered consisting of basalt 
columns over a burial platform which had been covered with 
a thick layer of cinnabar. The Direccion de Monumentos Pre- 
hispanicos of the Mexican government co-operated and assisted 
in most of the above projects. At the same time they continued 
their own program of archaeological research in various parts 
of Mexico. Other scientific and governmental organizations in 
Guatemala and the various countries in South America carried 
forward their programs of archaeological research. 

Through the efforts of the National Research council an 
archaeologist was assigned to the staff in charge of building the 
Alaska-Canadian highway. Even though this road covered an 
area which could have served as a corridor for the southern 
migration of Folsom man, no campsites were discovered. Near 
the town of Ojai, Ventura county, in southern California, two 
superimposed burial grounds were excavated. The lower graves, 
of a hunting group, were dug in the reddish hard soil, while the 
more recent, Canalinas Indians were placed in the upper black 
soil. The earlier hunting groups used abalone shells and bone for 
ornaments. A cave site in southern Nevada was excavated by 
the Southwest museum. This cave contained a hafted stone 
projectile point, dice made from split and flattened corncobs 
and bone, stone and bone implements, as well as Pueblo pottery 
and basket fragments. The National Park service conducted an 
archaeological survey along the Yampa and Green rivers in 
northwestern Colorado and eastern Utah to determine the 
number of caves and rock shelters that would be inundated in 
the event that certain proposed power dams were-to be erected 
in the Green river. The University of Denver continued its 
survey and mapping of aboriginal stone enclosures in the San 
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Luis and Upper Rio Grande valleys in southern Colorado and 
northern New Mexico. In northern Illinois a prehistoric wood- 
land site near Dixon was selected by the University of Chicago 
for the training of archaeological students. This consists of a 
group of linear and conical mounds which were to be levelled by 


suburban development. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Several archaeological reports were published during 
1942 (vol. 44, American Anthropologist, and vol. 8, American Antiquity). 
The two most outstanding publications for 1942 were: Anasazi Basketry, 
Basket Maker II through Pueblo III, based on specimens from cave explora- 
tions from the San Juan river country in the American southwest, by Earl H. 
Morris and Robert F. Burgh, pub. 533, Carnegie Institution of Washington; 
An Archeological Survey of Pickwick Basin in the Adjacent Portions of the 
States of Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee, by William S. Webb and 
David L. DeJarnette, Bull. 129, Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington, 1942. (F. M. SE.) 


Eastern Hemisphere.—In spite of wartime conditions, there 
is new archaeological material to report for the year 1942, from 
the eastern hemisphere. The following list cannot be assumed 
to be complete, since information on possible finds in the axis- 
occupied territories was practically non-existent in 1942, and 
news of archaeological activity in other parts of the old world 
was generally brief and tardy. Purposeful excavation was very 
restricted, but a good deal of information seemed to derive 
from finds made accidentally, often in conjunction with some 
wartime activity such as road building. Preliminary reports 
on two small but very important excavations were available, 
however. The publication of materials found after 1930 pro- 
ceeded, and several very important volumes appeared during 
1942. 

What seemed to be the most important reports on excavations 
carried on up to the close of 1942 were two from the near east. 
Both operations were actually carried on during 1941, but the 
reports were only available in 1942. The first was that done by 
the Directorate of Antiquities of the Iraq government under 
Seton Lloyd, Sayed Fuad Sofar and Sayed Mohammad Ali 
Mustafa, at Tell ‘Uqair, some 50 mi. south of Baghdad and 
about equidistant between the Tigris and the Euphrates. A 
temple of the Uruk period (the second of the three predynastic 
sequences in south Mesopotamia; 7.e., the el-Obeid, Uruk and 
Jemdet Nasr periods) was exposed in some area, and smaller 
soundings yielded material of all three of the predynastic 
sequences as well as some materials referring to historic times. 
The indicated stratification is, in brief, as follows: (1) the 
earliest or el-Obeid material, from a smal! sounding which 
reached virgin soil after proceeding through seven layers of 
occupation; (2) the earliest traces of a platform prepared for 
a temple, but for which only architectural evidence was available; 
(3) the Uruk period temple, on its platform, and with interior 
walls decorated with frescoes; (4 and 5) two successive “fillings” 
of the platform, from which potsherds of the nonpainted but 
burnished Uruk variety appeared, as they had in the painted 
temple; (6) a layer with no surviving buildings but with painted 
pottery of the Jemdet Nasr type; (7 and 8) two successive 
occupations of a “chapel,” first with Jemdet Nasr painted ware 
alone, and then with a mixture of Jemdet Nasr painted ware and 
“scarlet ware” and with a new type of brickwork; and (9) traces 
of later Akkadian and Babylonian occupations on a small scale 
and without massive architecture. 

The earliest, el-Obeid, assemblage is important in that a con- 
siderable variety of the characteristic painted pottery was re- 
covered (actually more common in buff ware than in the sup- 
posedly most characteristic “greenish” ware) with painted motifs 
including representational drawings of birds and animals as 
well as the usual geometric repertoire. The el-Obeid assemblage 
also included a considerable number of baked clay tools: sickles, 
long “nails” with hooked points, and some very remarkable 
shaft-hole axes of which one type definitely recalls the “battle- 


axe” of Troy II type. Bone tools in bitumen hafts also appeared, 
as well as flint hoes and fragmentary clay figurines of the Ur 
el-Obeid type. Some architectural information was also available. 

The painted temple of the Uruk period was found on top of 
an irregular platform, approached by means of three staircases 
asymmetrically arranged but unmistakably representing a very 
early form of the Mesopotamian ziggurat. The temple plan 
itself recalls those of Warka and Khafajah. The complex was 
built of riemchen bricks, and had the niched wall effect and 
cone-mosaic wall decoration known on other contemporary 
buildings. The inner walls of the temple were covered with 
frescoes, this being the earliest example of this type of archi- 
tectural decoration yet recovered anywhere. The range of colours 
was of considerable variety save for the absence of blues and 
greens. Both geometric and representational motifs were exe- 
cuted, the latter including a scene of the “temple herd,” and of 
men wearing the knee-length skirt of early Mesopotamian type. 
The frescoes were all, unfortunately, fragmentary; one of the 
best preserved was that of the temple altar, which seemed to 
have been painted in front to imitate a miniature temple and 
was guarded on either side by representations of leonine beasts. 
The ceramic of this Uruk period temple complex included 
“votive bowls,’ crooked spouts and a few burnished sherds said 
to be of Uruk type. 

It was to be hoped that work would proceed at Tell ‘Ugqair, 
where there was every indication for the recovery of a bulk of 
material from an apparently uninterrupted predynastic Mesopo- 
tamian sequence. (c.f. Illus. London News, June 27, 1942; 
J. N.E.'S., April 1943): 

The second of the two outstanding reports on excavation to 
appear in 1942 was that published by M. Stekelis and Dr. William 
F. Albright (B.A.S.0.R., No. 86, April 1942) on work in caves 
on Mt. Carmel, in Palestine. The really interesting material 
comes from a cave called Mugharet Abu Usba‘, where Stekelis 
made some small soundings in 1941, which yielded a sequence 
of Levalloiso-Mousterian, Upper Natufian-like and Recent mate- 
rials. The total depth of deposit in the main sounding was only 


0.70 mi.; but Stekelis was able to subdivide the middle layer - 


(that with Upper Natufian material), and it was from these 
middle horizons that potsherds appeared in association with 
flints said to be of Upper Natufian type. Such an association 
would. mean that the Upper Natufian would have to be reclassi- 
fied as Neolithic rather than Mesolithic. Dr. Albright, on the 
other hand, was not satisfied with such an interpretation and 
suggested a date between that of Jericho IX (Late Neolithic) 
and the Ghassulian for the published flints, and an even later 


date for the potsherds. In actual fact, the potsherds (of which ~ 


only a few were shown) are very enigmatic and present prob- 
lems involving a possibly different stem from that of Jericho IX 
(z.e., possibly the Byblos “sea cliff’ material, also enigmatic). 
The flint industry, as described and incompletely pictured, would 
seem to correspond most closely to reports of certain inade- 
quately published material from the. cave site of el-Khiam, in 
Palestine. The whole Abu Usba‘t assemblage (when fully de- 
scribed) may be found to refer to a coastwise culture of some- 
what different aspect from that of Jericho and Ghassul in the 
Jordan valley. It seemed also quite possible that this material may 
be at least as early as that of Jericho IX. Such material was 
of extreme importance, since the real beginnings of the Neo- 
lithic economy in the near east were almost entirely unac- 
counted for in the available excavated materials. 

The Palaeolithic-Mesolithic Periods —The Abbé Breuil wrote 
a short note (Nature, 149, p. 77; Jan. 17, ’42) on his impression 
of the new Sidi Abderrahman terrace sequence, from the Atlantic 
coast of Morocco. In this area, there is a clear succession of 
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Pleistocene terraces with associated fauna and human artifacts. 
Breuil correlated the highest (go mi.) beach with pre-Giinz 
times, the second (60 mi.) beach with the Giinz-Mindel intergla- 
cial, the third (30 mi.) beach with the Mindel-Riss interglacial, and 
the lowest (15 mi.) beach with the Riss-Wiirm interglacial. Imme- 
diately overlaying the highest beach was an extensive workshop 
of large, heavy quartzite and sandstone flakes of Clactonian type, 
“roughly worked into bifaces.” An Abbevillian (Chellean) in- 
dustry of bifacially worked pebbles had previously been found 
on the 30 mi. beach; Breuil described these as heavily rolled, 
and believed that they were presumably derived from an older 
deposit. His brief correlation table listed both Abbevillian and 
Clactonian types as “pre-Giinz,” although the evidence for the 
placing of the Abbevillian here was not entirely clear from the 
note. To date, the earliest Abbevillian and Clactonian occur- 
rences had been those of the 40 mi. Somme terrace in France, 
for which Breuil postulated a Giinz context. Among other things, 
this new Moroccan material suggested that a detailed examina- 
tion of the higher Nile terraces should be made, since little work 
had been done above the 30 mi. terrace in that area, and the 
contained implements were of Abbevillian type, but mainly 
rolled. Following the Clactonian at Sidi Abderrahman, Breuil 
listed some untypical flakes, and then a sequence of two stages 
of Acheulean, a Micoquean, a Mousterian and an Aterian in- 
dustry. 

In a report on the Pleistocene of Kenya Colony, Africa, P. E. 
Kent described the Kanam and Kanjera beds in some detail. This 
would not greatly affect the matter of the human remains found 
by Dr. Leakey, as their exact position was not established with 
certainty, but the geological deposits themselves were of con- 
siderable interest. Kent classified the Kanam beds as Lower 
Pleistocene, the Rawe beds as Lower-Middle Pleistocene and the 
Kanjera beds as Later Middle Pleistocene. 

D. F. W. Baden-Powell and Reid-Moir suggested a new 
Palaeolithic industry, the Runtonian, from materials found 
mainly on the Norfolk coast of England. So far, the industry 
was said to have been found in the Croton Sands, the Chalky 
Boulder Clay (Riss ?), and the Briton’s Lane Gravel. The flints 
consist mainly of small scrapers, points and racloirs. ‘““Resolved” 
flaking was prevalent, and the flints were said “in some dim way” 
to foreshadow the High Lodge (Clactonian III) industry. 

Various other Palaeolithic finds were briefly reported from 
England; from the foreshore and from plowed fields in the 
Worthing area by Frederick W. H. Migeod, and from Yorkshire, 
where they were evidently deposited immediately after the re- 
treat of the last glacier, by Gibson. New Mesolithic materials 
were reported by Frere and Mrs. Piggott. A urus bone, in- 
scribed with human figures, was said to have been found in a 
Danish peat bog, and was dated by pollen-analysis to about 
6000 B.c. (Mesolithic). 

Neolithic and Later.—Urns and cremation burials from Fife, 
in Scotland, which refer to the Bronze Age, were published in 
a note by V. Gordon Childe. Ritchie reported a lake dwelling 
or crannog in Loch Treig in Scotland; it was of rectangular plan 
and had been constructed of timber, earth and stones. It was 
suggested that the level of the lake must have been artificially 
reduced, in order to build it. A complete set of Iron Age arms 
was reported from Shévde, in western Sweden, and closer exam- 
ination of the site revealed a cemetery with 22 tombs. A grave 
find of Roman glass and bronzes was said to have been made by 
workmen in Denmark. 

The Near East—In Egypt, three shaft tombs of the IV-V 
dynasties were reported by their Swedish excavators; all had 
been plundered in antiquity, but a valuable collection of the less 
spectacular types of objects was recovered. Troops near Cairo 


were said to have uncovered a mosaic floor. In Palestine and 
Trans-Jordan, the archaeological survey under Dr. Nelson Glueck, 
sponsored by the American school in Jerusalem and the Smith- 
sonian institution, was being continued. In Jerusalem itself, city 
wall foundations of 4.0 mi. thickness, and two tower foundations, 
were excavated by the American school in collaboration with 
the Hebrew university. The complex was assigned to the Third 
Wall, built by Agrippa, and went a long way toward solving the 
question of the topographical position of the Third Wall. Work- 
men repairing a sidewalk in the old city of Jerusalem came upon 
the remains of a Roman aqueduct, the flagstones of a road 9.0 
mi. wide, and house walls of massive stone units. The Hebrew 
University museum investigated a number of ancient Jewish 
burial caves in and about Jerusalem, and continued (under 
Prof. Sukenik) its work on the Bronze Age site of Tell Jerisheh, 
near Tel-Aviv. In the Lebanon, ruins of buildings, Phoenician 
glass, and some marble coffins were encountered by workmen 
in the Byblos district, during the preparation of the rail-line 
from Haifa to Tripoli. Australian sappers recovered a massive 
stone statue of a wolf, traditionally supposed to have guarded 
the pass, from the bed of the Nahr el-Kelb (Dog river). In 
Syria proper, an archaeological survey of the mounds in the 
Jabbul plain (east of Aleppo) was published in the Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly (April 1942); evidence to tie the plain 
into the relative chronologies of the surrounding areas in early 
times was recovered. 

In Iraq, as well as the brilliant results from Tell ‘Uqair 
described above, a Directorate of Antiquities excavation under 
Sayed Fuad Sofar succeeded in tracing almost the entire plan of 
one of the earliest existing mosques and also found traces of the 
palace of Hajjaj, near Hai, in south Mesopotamia. In a higher 
stratum, some 4oo little clay figurines of men, animals and birds 
were said to come from a toyshop of the time of the Mongols 
in Iraq. For Anatolia, Hamit Kosay reported on the continua- 
tion of the Turkish republic’s excavations at Alaga Hiiyuk. Work 
was concentrated mainly on the Hittite levels, and it was shown 
that the gate of the sphinxes belonged to the late Hittite period. 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art (Bull. 37) presented an ac- 
count of the results of its last two seasons at Nishapur, in Iran. 
The architectural evidence resulting from the clearance of a 
mosque, a palace and a bath was given, as well as a description 
of the antiquities these contained. The site was evidently occu- 
pied from the early goth’ to the early 12th centuries A.D., and the 
material aided in elucidating the history of Persian painting and 
of Seljuk architecture. 

Certain important books and articles concerned with the near 
eastern field appeared. Dr. D. E. McCown’s Comparative Strati- - 
graphy of Early Iran and his article in J.N.E.S., “The Material 
Culture of Early Iran,’ went far toward bringing much needed 
order to the excavated materials available from various early 
Persian sites. McCown examined the antiquities from the earliest 
village horizons in great detail, and offered a scheme of correla- 
tion for this material with that of Mesopotamia. McCown was 
also to append a note on a forthcoming article by Brigadier 
E. J. Ross in J.N.E.S., on the site of Rhana Ghundai in Baluchi- 
stan. The Brigadier’s excavations at that site yielded material 
which since reached Chicago, Ill., and which was unique. The 
most recent publication of the Oriental institute’s Iraq expedition 
appeared during 1942, Pre-Sargonid Temples in the Diyala Re- 
gion, by P. Delougaz and Seton Lloyd. A stratigraphic scale for 
late prehistoric and early historic Mesopotamia is set by these 
public buildings and their interlocking sequences, the architec- 
tural details and the more important objects which the buildings 
yielded are presented, and the religious implications are drawn. 
An ingenious method of checking the dates of the buildings with 
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the historical time scale is offered. In Belleten V (Turk Tarih 
Kurumu), Dr. Senyiirek re-examined the available physical 
anthropological material for Anatolia, giving further substantia- 
tion to Dr. Krogman’s view that the place of origin of the 
Armenoid physical type must be sought outside of the plateau, 
since early Anatolian skulls are mainly dolicho- or mesocephalic. 

Greece and Italy.—The A.J.A. for 1942 contained notes on the 
principal finds and publications made within the field of classical 
studies during the year. Mrs. Blegen reported on discoveries 
made by the Germans at Olympia just before the war, which 
included the terra-cotta body of a Zeus figure, the head of which 
had been recovered in 1878. The god is represented as striding 
forward, carrying a boy (recognized as Ganymede), and was 
dated by Kiinze to about 490 B.c. Mrs. Van Buren’s note from 
Rome told of a variety of recent finds in the Roman area, at 
Ostia and Paestum, and of Prof. Amedeo Maiuri’s new volume on 
Pompei from the period of the earthquake to the final catastrophe. 

U.S.S.R.—A considerable variety of very brief notes on re- 
cent finds in European and Asiatic Russia became available during 
1942; they consisted of short statements such as that the palace 
of Ulugh Beg, grandson of Tamerlane, was found near Samarkand, 
that some 400 Mongolian and Tibetan manuscripts on wood ap- 
peared in the Buryat soviet, etc. Certain of these brief notices 
appeared in the “Archaeological news and discussions” in the 
A.J.A. Prof. Ellis Hovell Minns had a brief note on the report 
of Kuftin’s work in Transcaucasia, in Nature. A variety of 
painted pottery, evidently of uncertain date, was found, and 
some was said to be strikingly like Hallstatt pottery in form 
and decoration. Perhaps the most useful item concerning Russia 
to appear during the year was the set of three articles (Man, 
1942, 59-60, 74) by Childe which synthesizes the Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic materials of the Caucasus and of the Russian 
plain, and which also brings the Copper Age materials of South 
Russia into somewhat clearer focus. Although none of the mate- 
rial covered in the articles was actually excavated in 1942, many 
relatively unavailable sources were drawn upon. 

Far East.—The Archaeological department of the Indian gov- 
ernment reported quartzite implements and microliths from the 
conglomerate-in a river bed in the Sabarmati valley, Baroda. 
A note on two caves in Ceylon was available, where P. Derani- 
yagala found pygmy implements for the first time in association 
with a larger ground stone assemblage and a variety of bone 
tools. He suggested that the assemblagé belongs to the upper 
level of the Balangoda phase. 


Sources used in the preparation of this article, other than those specifically 
mentioned: American Journal of Archaeology (A.J.A.), Antiquaries’ Journal, 


Antiquity, Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental Research 
(B.A.S.0.R.), Geological Magazine, Geographical Journal, Illustrated Lon- 
don News, Journal of Near Eastern Studies (J.N.E.S. ‘a Man, Museum 
News, Nature, the New York Times. (R. Aj J835)) 


Archery Because of travel restrictions and other conditions, 
* due to the war, The National Archery association 
(N.A.A.) did not hold its championship tournament in 1942. 

In January, February and March, the N.A.A. sponsored the 
15th annual series of ten indoor mail matches of the Olympic 
Bowmen league in which nearly 400 archers took part. The 
Cleveland Archery club of Cleveland, Ohio won first place in this 
event in both the men’s and women’s divisions. 

In May the N.A.A. sponsored the 13th annual Women’s Inter- 
collegiate Archery contest in which 104 teams (8 archers to.a 
team) representing 70 colleges participated. The total number of 
individuals shooting in this event was $34. First place was won 
by Team 1 from University of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn., sec- 
ond place going to Team 1 from Los Angeles City college, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

In August the N.A.A. conducted a Nation-Wide Mail match in 


which over 1,000 archers took part. In this event tournaments 
were held by the various archery clubs throughout the country 
within a specified time period, at which the prescribed rounds 
were shot. The results were sent to N.A.A. headquarters for 
tabulation. This event was won by Carl J. Weese, Newark, N.J 
in the men’s division, by Mrs. S. Robert Leaman, Bird-in-Hand, 
Pa. in the women’s division, by John Mahoney of San Diego, 
Calif. in the boys’ division and by Maryellen Bramlet, Peoria, 
Ill. in the girls’ division. Mr. Weese turned in a score of 140- 
930 for the single York round and a score of 90-710 for the sin- 
gle American round. Mrs. Leaman’s score was 72-508 for the 
single National round and 72-588 for the single Columbia round. 
John Mahoney made a double Jr. American of 179-1463 and 
Maryellen Bramlet turned in a score of 144-1064 for the double 
Columbia round. 

In October the N.A.A. sponsored a Nation-Wide Flight shoot 
by mail which was won by Charles A. Pierson, Cincinnati, Ohio 
in the regular style event with a shot of 489 yds., 5 in., and by 
Mike Humbert, Springboro, Ohio in the Free Style event with a 
shot of 524 yds., 2 ft., 8 in. 

The National Field Archers association conducted a series of 
Field Archery events by mail. (LeCae 


. Architecture eee the social conditions of 
Architecture. an age. During the year 1942 civil building 
was completely halted and all building activities were devoted 
to the needs of the armed forces, the production of war materials, 
the housing of war workers and the most urgent requirements for 
the safety, health and welfare of the civilian population. Archi- 
tecture became utilitarian in character. Its visual form grew out 
of the temporary nature of buildings designed for the duration of 
the war, out of shortages in materials and manpower and out of 
the speed and efficiency demanded by the war effort. Air-raid 
protections, such as camouflage and blackouts, also had their in- 
fluence on architectural design. Prefabrication progressed as a 
means toward speedy construction and the conservation of mate- 
rials. The many large projects built demanded the architectural 
services of large organizations or government bureaus. The work 
of architects with a small practice, catering to individual needs, 
was greatly curtailed. 

Interesting developments grew out of material shortages; the 
rigorous conservation enforced by governmental control changed. 
construction methods and demanded the development of substi- 
tutes. Many projects, including housing schemes, had to be held 
in abeyance. 

Postwar planning received ever-increasing attention. The so- 
cial changes, accentuated by the war, combined with the inven- 
tions which an intense period of research stored up for peacetime 
usage, foreshadowed the architectural developments of the future. 

Censorship and the absence of a free international exchange of 
literature made a complete evaluation of architectural progress 
during the fourth year of World War II impossible. 

Planning and Design.—Architectural design of buildings desig- 
nated to the war effort demanded expediency in the co-ordination 
of diverse technical problems encountered in modern planning 
procedure. Plans for the execution of industrial buildings had 
to grow out of the flawless team work of many specialists so that 
projects of large size could be carried out in an unusually short 
time. The accomplishments of large organizations in this direc- 
tion, combined with the difficulties of the small practitioner to 
remain employed, foreshadowed changes in the profession. A 
questionnaire prepared by the Architectural Record showed that 
a large number of architects anticipated that additional services, 
such as full responsibility for structural and mechanical engineer- 
ing, furnishings and landscaping, etc., would be demanded of 
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SIDE AND REAR of the reception building at the Great Lakes, II!. Naval Train- 
ing station. Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, architects 
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FUNCTIONAL EXTERIOR of the Church of SS. Peter and Paul, Pierre, South 
Dakota. Barry Byrne, architect 


PRESS BUILDING in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. The outside shutters provide soft, 
diffused light for the interior 


ae 
RETAIL STORE of Sears, Roebuck & Co. at Washington, D.C. The pattern of 
the monolithic walls was accomplished by using rough-cut lumber of random 
width and thickness for forms. John S. Redden, architect; John G. Raben, asso- 
ciate designer 


KRAMER HOMES, a defense project of permanent rental units at Center Line, 
Michigan. Eliel and Eero Saarinen, architects; Robert F. Swanson, associate 
architect 
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INTERIOR of the Tabernacle Church of Christ, Columbus, Indiana. The archi- 
tects, Eliel and Eero Saarinen, purposely avoided symmetry in the design 


architects in the future. 

Many architects were engaged in civilian defense, dealing with 
blackout provisions, camouflage, building protection against air 
attack and planning for evacuation in case of air raids. 

In Factory Design, windowless, as well as daylight plants, were 
built, with the former gaining in favour. Enemy attack by air 
constituted an important factor affecting the design. Conservation 
of materials became a necessity. The trends established in previ- 
ous years toward greater speed of construction and increasing 
plant efficiency, productivity and working comfort were carried 
forward vigorously. In column spacing, the most notable accom- 
plishment was an increase in the span of girders. One of the air- 
craft plants of the United States attained an unbroken floor area 
of five acres, 300 ft. in width. 

In Housing, it also became mandatory to stretch materials and 
manpower to the utmost. Again, all buildings had to be designed 
for rapid construction. In the United States, foot travel had to 
be considered in the site location due to the shortage of gasoline 
and tires. There was a shift from individual houses for married 
workers to dormitories for men and women. 

Some 16 housing agencies of the United States government 
were brought together under the newly established National 
Housing agency. (See Houstnc; Nationa Housinc AGENCY.) 

The design for houses of the postwar period was considered in 
a special number of the Architectural Forum. It was recognized 
that the end of the war would bring about vast changes in daily 
living and would affect the habits of consumption and the methods 
of production, which would result in new designs. Proposals for 
the latter centred about systems for complete prefabricated houses 
or parts thereof, labour-saving devices for the home and utiliza- 
tion of new materials. 

Postwar planning received particular attention in Great Britain 
where the bombings of previous years made the adoption of plans 
for reconstruction more urgent. The need for a centralized plan- 
ning authority was understood and accepted; a ministry of recon- 
struction and a ministry of works and planning were set up. 
The vital questions of the decentralization of industry, the future 
of the great towns and the amount of national financial assistance 
toward replanning received attention. Plans for the reconstruction 
of bombed cities, such as London and Coventry, were made. 

In the United States, the recommendations of the national com- 
mittee on the housing emergency called attention to the coming 
era of building, which governmental and private groups, engaged 


in postwar economic planning studies, looked forward to as the | 


most important source of postwar employment. New York city 
authorized a planning fund to launch studies and surveys for its 
postwar construction program. (See Town AND City PLANNING. ) 

Materials and Methods.—The shortages in metals caused far- 
reaching changes in structural design. Wood and reinforced con- 
crete were used in place of steel; later in 1942 it became apparent 
in the United States that even timber had to be conserved with 
utmost caution. For the construction of wooden girders, plywood, 
laminated beams and arches or I-beams built up of timber were 
used. Timber frames were often pressure-treated for fire resist- 
ance. Wood also replaced steel in factory windows and miscella- | 
neous equipment (lockers, storage bins, etc.). Many patented 
structural systems were brought from Europe to America because 
these conserved materials in a way that had hitherto been un- 
necessary in the United States. Asbestos and plastics were used 
as substitutes for metal pipes, and plywood and wallboards served 
in place of sheet metal. Steel replaced the scarcer brass in hard- 
ware and, also, thermoplastic materials were moulded with steel 
inserts for this purpose. A plastic wire-mesh window pane for 
steel or wood sash was advocated for greater durability. Foam- 
glas, a newly invented type of cellular glass, came into use as an 
insulant in low temperature work, an insulating medium for roof 
construction, and for various insulating and flotation purposes 
by the United States navy. In place of metal flashings, saturated 
felt or cloth was used. f 

All critical materials were controlled by the governments. 
The War Production board of the United States issued preference 
ratings for the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of certain 
material which had to be used in the public interest and to pro- 
mote the national defense. Practically no construction could be 
undertaken without a governmental priority rating on the critical 
materials involved. 

Fluorescent lighting continued to be a vital factor in design. 
In some instances cold cathode (high tension fluorescent) lighting 
was used in preference to hot cathode because of the smaller 
amount of critical materials involved in the equipment and in- 
stallation. (See ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES.) The windowless plants 
used prefabricated and completely insulated wall panels for the 
exterior walls and partitions and thereby speeded construction. 
A trend toward wider application of air conditioning continued. 
White cement floors with light panels were introduced into plants 
where work under the wings of aeroplanes had to be performed. 
Recent progress in acoustical treatment demanded the develop- 
ment of a revised set of standards for the design of the new 
studios for the National Broadcasting company in New York. In 
prefabricated house construction in the United States 42,000 
units were completed by the early summer of 1942, in contrast to 
10,000 units produced between 1931 and 1940. 

Examples.—In the United States, the volume of all construc- 
tion soared to record heights due to large governmental financing 
of public construction; however, private building became greatly 
reduced over the preceding year. (See BUILDING INDUSTRY. ) 
Much of the planning and design was undertaken in the offices 
of the armed services and the various governmental agencies. The 
army engineers completed in Washington, D.C., the Pentagon 
building with five stories connected by ramps, providing offices 
totalling 4,000,000 sq.ft. of floor area; it was planned and built 
of reinforced concrete and stone veneer in 15 months. The army 
engineers also completed in 60 days a total of IgI recreational 
buildings for the United Service organizations, which were for the 
most part based upon seven standard plans. The Willow Run 
bomber plant of the Ford Motor company in Michigan became 
one of the largest industrial projects hitherto undertaken. The 
firm of Albert Kahn, associated architects and engineers, planned 
this semi-blackout factory. In the southwestern part of the 
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United States, the Austin company built a four-motor bomber 
plant of gigantic dimensions. The wall and roof surfaces of this 
windowless factory were lined with a material which accomplished 
both thermal insulation and sound absorption. 

Housing for war workers consisted not only of dwellings but 
also of community buildings for administration and recreation, 
stores, schools, etc. The housing project at Center Line, Mich., 
Eliel and Eero Saarinen, architects, Robert F. Swanson, associated 
architect, showed a skilful architectural expression of the rigid 
economies mandatory for wartime construction. An excellent 
school is the feature of this project. ‘Duration dormitories” 
later became the more common type of housing. The two-story 
plywood structures of the Farm Security administration at Vallejo, 
Calif., Vernon De Mars, architect, are examples. Less of the in- 
fluence of war economies and expedients could be detected in the 
designs for the Thomas A. Larken school at Monterey, Calif., 
R. B. Stanton and T. B. Mulvin, architects; and the Sears, Roe- 
buck stores in Washington, D.C., J. S. Redden, architect. Both 
expressed the more popular style of civilian building carried over 
from the end of peacetime. A noteworthy monument of modern 
architecture was the Tabernacle Church of Christ, at Columbus, 
Ind., Eliel and Eero Saarinen, architects, E. D. Piere and G. 
Wright, associated architects. Greatest economy in schoolhouse 
design was accomplished in the prefabricated schools built by the 
Federal Works administration at Carquinez Heights, Vallejo, 
Calif., and Pacific Beach, San Diego, Calif., Franklin & Kump, 
architects. The imaginative and ingenious system of prefabrica- 
tion and construction created the aesthetic appeal of these ram- 
bling structures, consisting of one-story classrooms connected by 
open porches and timber arch-rib roofed auditoriums. 

In Great Britain, plans for the reconstruction of bombed towns 
were made. In the case of London, attention was drawn to a 
master plan prepared for the rebuilding of the city by the Modern 
Architectural Research (M.A.R.S.) group, and, later, to pictorial 
illustrations accompanying the designs for the future capital of 
the empire by Sir Edwin Lutyens, architect, and Sir Charles Bres- 
sey, planner, prepared under the sponsorship of the Royal acad- 
emy. Examples for housing schemes can be seen in the estates by 
G. A. Jellicoe, executed in collaboration with D. W. Plumstead 
and Anthony Pott. These architects were commissioned by the 
ministry of supply to plan seven groups of homes for factory 
workers in different parts of the country. 

In Canada, the largest expenditure and the greatest activity 
were in industrial expansion. One of the largest aluminum plants 
in the world was constructed at Arvida and a large automatic 
gun plant was built in Toronto. With the limitations imposed on 
the use of metals, the aircraft plant by Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., 
Ltd., D. Colville, architect, resorted to all wood construction with 
timber trusses and plywood walls. 

In South America, the problem of dealing with the intense 
rays of the sun gave unusual design characteristics to many new 
buildings. In Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, office buildings had exteriors 
consisting of a grid of vertical and horizontal fins which shaded 
the windows from the east and west, as well as the north sun. 
A similar motive constituted the facade of a large building at 
the Santos Dumont airport, Rio de Janeiro; this served as a 
frontispiece to an unusual cantilever roofed hangar with trusses 


exposed on the outside. (See also BUILDING INDUSTRY.) 


Brptiocrapuy—H. R. Hitchcock, In the Nature of Materials—T he 
Buildings of Frank Lloyd Wright (1942); Sigfried Giedion, Space, Time and 
Architecture (1941); J. L. Sert, Can Our Cities Survive? (1942); William 
Lescaze, On Being an Architect (1942); C. W. Glover, Civil Defense 
(1941); J. M. Richards and J. Summerson, The Bombed Buildings of Britain 
(1942); Ford and Ford, Design of Modern Interiors (1942); Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research, Wartime Bulletins (1942). Periodicals 
for the year 1942, The Architectural Review (London); Journal of the 
R.JI.B.A. (London); The Architectural Forum (New York); The Archi- 
tectural Record (New York); The New Pencil Points (New aoe oe 
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Archives National The National Archives was estab- 
j » lished by an act of Congress approved 
June 19, 1934. Its primary objective is to make the experience 
of the American government and the American people as it is 
embodied in noncurrent records of the federal government avail- 
able to guide and assist the government and the people in plan- 
ning and conducting their activities. This is accomplished by 
selecting, assembling, preserving, organizing, and making available 
for use the noncurrent records of the United States government 
that have permanent value. 

There were in 1942 about 500,000 cu.ft. of records in the 
custody of the archivist of the United States. These included 
approximately 80% of all federal records in the District of 
Columbia that are more than 50 years old, exclusive of those 
of the General Accounting Office. The total quantity of records 
accessioned during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, amounted 
to 159,774 cu.ft. 

A special function of The National Archives is the daily publi- 
cation of the Federal Register, which contains all current adminis- 
trative orders, rules and regulations issued by federal agencies 
that have general applicability and legal effect, including many 
documents on priorities, the selective service, export control, and 
other phases of the war effort. 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park, which is ad- 
ministered by the archivist of the United States, was dedicated to 
the service of the nation by the president of the United States 
on June 30, 1941. The museum portions of the building were open 
to the public and the library continued to assemble and arrange 
the papers of the president and his associates. (S. J. Bu.) 
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Areas and Populations of the Countries 


of the World The table that follows gives the latest avail- 

* able figures for the area in square miles, the 
population in thousands and the population per square mile of 
the different countries of the world. 


Name of State Area Population Population 

(in Square (000’s per Square 
Miles) omitted) Mile 
WNidehowehl Bf 6 © ge AH Am B ooo 250,065 7,000 27-0 
Albania . no ae oir te ees 10,811 1,064 98-4 
Andorra Jere |e ee eee ae 193 6 31°1 
Arcentinas... #> Pa: ys. .6 ime eee 1,078,377 13,318 I2+4 
Australia, Commonwealth of 2,074,514 7,129 24 
Australianicolonies#: a. can en Peewee 181,482 971 5:4 
UUISERIAY te ete es be bea ee es 32,3600 6,760 208-9 
Belgian colonial empire ...... . 930,501 14,184 15:2 
Belgium Feds ths Be Baas e 11,197 8,205 740:8 
Bhutan al Red, Be ite os aio 10,305 250 13:0 
Bohemia-Moravia, Protectorate of 18,880 7,380 390-9 
‘Bolivia (adjusted area) ieee te 420,849 3,400 8-1 
‘Brazil eecte eae: Owe eee ce ee 3,286,007 41,357 12-6 
British colonial empire ....... 3,355,201 71,809 21-4 
Bulzariavses wwe c.) teu wae ete eee. 42,741 6,676 156-2 
Burnie: fs i a we ee ee 233,501 16,824 72:0 
Ganadatigie se at aaa. eee 3,604,501 11,422 3:1 
OU GnN Ce) Fn, ll ARO nO Pa ees oe ty 286,486 5,014 17°5 
China ees 47. On pom eae eee oe 3,783,780 406,766 I07'5 
Colombia) 2ftokor nck pera eee 439,708 8,986 20°4 
Costa Rica ly. pes A we anteater 19,305 656 34:0 
Cubase Ages iy a eae 44,015 4,291 97°5 
Gzechoslov.akiay a eee eae renee 54,244 14,729 271-8 
Denmark (exclusive of Greenland) . . Westie) 3,880 226:9 
DominicansRepublictys aes een ee 19,305 1,650 25-5 
Ecuador (excl. of uninhabited territory) 175,076 3,000 17+1 
Egypt (excl. of uninhabited territory) . 386,100 16,680 43:2 
Estonidte vee toe fee eee 18,340 T,122 61-2 
Wthiopia. hele ae ey ek oro eee 347,490 9,300 26:8 
Rinland toate, eke ee tae eee es 134,324 4,134 30:8 
TREAN CC ¥ a puke mca teee coe heats fe 212,741 41,950 197°2 
French colonial empire ....... 4,671,540 71,441 15-3 
(Germanys (03/7) meanness 262,818 90,358 343°8 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 

UnitediKinedom ot” 3 ean se 04,517 47,880 506-6 
Greece SN G Fiabe an aca ee oes 50,1903 7,201 143°5 
Greenland (Danish colony) .... . 120,849 18 OL 
Guatemalarie, yo 0 ats ol EMae 5 cee 42,471 3,284 773 
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Name of State Area Population Population 
(in Square (o00’s per Square 

Miles) omitted) Mile 

Alt Ree Se: Shere oS) amis atseael eras 10,039 2,600 2590 
Honduras 303 fh c= Gs ee 59,459 1,108 18-6 
TUN gar Ve Bork ctaie aars Fa ts Os 61,892 13,044 220:4 
Neelandy # al xese ced cb oe ie 39,708 120 3:0 
India (exclusive of Burma) ..... 1,574,902 388,800 246-9 
ran GRersia mek. ae ga term oe Meee 634,362 15,000 23:6 
PAG eres (gee eV aenien oo eae to as 116,602 3,700 31°7 
lrelanadaHine) ae es ae ees 26,641 2,958 III-O 
Italian colonial empire ....... 099,111 3,102 3:1 
LIGEUBG aye ee, Mia 2 rar se eet a a > 124,015 45,240 304°8 
MA WANE pace ae late a wer ae ee ears 147,490 73,114 495°7 
JapaneseveMmpires so je Slee eS 618,455 75,945 122°8 
RANT ema tephra caus 0 7 ees ae aaa te 25,405 1,951 70:8 
BY Derlam Ste wn Sen ne en eee 40,332 2,500 54:0 
Ibiechtensteine =. \27 sat ee 77 12 155°8 
ethane’) ses ee) one ne 23,080 2,92 126-7 
Icuxembourges © Gite ee oes: 1,004 301 209°8 
IMS oRS0h, Gye ear ee nee PC roe snk sels 760,231 10,540 25°7 
INMOna CO eee (a. co eee ee 0-77 24 31,168-8 
INCDalaeeeie nt aoe. ate eee re 54,054 5,000 103°6 
iNetherlandsm ets a hah) esas are 12,741 8,923 700°3 
Netherlands colonialempire . ... . 705,752 70,760 88-9 
Newfoundland and Labrador 162,034 206 1:8 
ING@waZcalandys set te! on aos 105,212 TAY flies 16-3 
Nigar att men vies Sipene ee Bc) aes, 40,421 809 18-2 
Norway (including Svalbard) 149,035 2,053 19:8 
Panama (exclusive of Canal Zone) 28,958 570 19°7 
Paraguay (area adjusted) ...... 153,282 970 6+3 
Peru(mevisediareas).. , 7... . > 482,239 7,02 14:6 
Rolanidieerra ec mate) ese, aie ER 149,922 35,090 233°9 
Portugal (incl. Azores and Madeira Isls. ) 35,598 7,702 216-4 
Portuguese colonial empire. . . . . . 810,424 9,930 12-3 
Rare rita Meee ot ey et Pate Pal 3 74,9003 13,403 180:1 
SalVadCi ata Nera ie tt et ae 13,127 1,787 136-1 
SOM MVATINO gee Geek 5) ky. Meee 39 15 384-6 
SaudivArabiawes am hes 9 4 care aos 1,003,800 7,000 7-0 
Slovakia tine wee eee nee. ae 14,710 2,054 180-4 
South-Africa, Uniomof .. 4... - 794,208 10,851 13-7 
Spain (including Canary Isls.) . . . . 194,981 26,222 134°5 
Spanish colonialempire. .... . 3 128,803 1,080 8-4 
SWECCH RTE hep | ola uaeey 173,359 6,371 36-8 
Switzenand seaweed se 15,830 4,257 268-9 
ala anc (Siain)) jars eeees ee hc an 200,000 15,717 78-6 
PUT CVan nee Moats AM, eh 200,525 17,858 60-2 
United States ner eigen ae ae Ne ees 3,022,387 133,905 44:3 
United States territories and possessions 712,922 18,952 26-6 
Uruguay. Oe ee Oa ee 72,201 2,147 20-7 
WESESERS (astoterasS) eeu ee Se ’ 8,176,054 172,000 21-0 
WATIGANECICVE Retin se s soutnn «phen 1-6 I 625-0 
Wenezuela ears, oes 48 Se ie BS 2k 23) 3,087 10°5 
US OSIAVAA merci oes uel Goel nae ie 91,428 15,213 166-4 
World@EotalMov ak. bo ene 51,226,521 2,190,303 42-8 


A republic on the Atlantic coast of southern South 
America and second largest country of the conti- 
nent; language, Spanish; capital, Buenos Aires; president in 1942: 
Dr. Ramon Castillo. Area, 1,079,965 sq.mi. 
Roman Catholic. 

No official census had been taken since 1914, but official esti- 
mates placed the population at 13,518,239 as of Dec. 31, 1941. 
According to an estimate of 1940, native-born persons of Euro- 
pean stock aggregated 76.9%, mixed bloods 3.2% and foreign 
born (almost entirely European) 19.9%. A majority of the popu- 
lation is of pure Spanish stock, nearly one-third is Italian or part 
Italian, and an estimated 250,000 are German or part German. 
Buenos Aires had a population of 2,515,729 (1941 municipal cen- 
sus), Or 3,700,000 with its suburbs. Other cities (with est. pop.) 
include: Rosario (540,000); Avellaneda (suburb of Buenos Aires ) 
(386,000); La Plata (248,000); Cérdoba (273,852); Santa Fé 
(150,000); Tucuman (149,214); Bahia Blanca (115,000); Men- 
doza (111,279); Parana (80,000). 

History.—Argentine history in 1942 was marked by sharp con- 
troversy in domestic politics, mainly over foreign policy and the 
continuation of the state of siege which, with its suspension of 
constitutional guarantees, had allegedly curbed activities of anti- 
administration groups since Dec. 16, 1941. In foreign affairs, 
Argentina maintained a cautious neutrality, but declared adhesion 
to principles of American solidarity. 

The confused political situation resulting from President Ro- 
berto M. Ortiz’s surrender, in July 1940, of actual executive power 
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to Vice-President Ramon Castillo, was clarified by Ortiz’s resigna- 
tion on June 27, 1942. Some three weeks after his official retire- 
ment Ortiz died. Meanwhile, the Conservative group supporting 
Acting President Castillo gained a plurality in the chamber of 
deputies in the elections held March 1. The Radical (ze., Liberal) 
party, the major opposition group, although thus deprived of the 
majority which it had enjoyed in 1941, could still, by combining 
with the other important opposition party, the Socialists, control 
the chamber. The strongly Conservative senate, however, could 
block any opposition measure. 

Attacks on two Argentine ships by German submarines gave 
force to the opposition’s bitter criticism of Castillo’s neutrality. 
On April 17 the S.S. “Victoria” was damaged off the North Amer- 
ican coast. After secret investigations by the foreign office, it was 
announced that the damage was accidental and was due to an “in- 
ternal explosion of undetermined origin,” but on June 17 the 
foreign office reported the receipt of a nazi apology for the attack 
upon the vessel. Five days later came notification of the sinking of 
the “Rio Tercero,” 120 mi. from New York city, and on June 26 
a vigorous protest was made to Germany, calling for payment of 
damages, a salute to the Argentine flag and a guarantee that 
Argentine neutral rights would be thenceforth respected. Never- 
theless, upon delivery of Germany’s reply, announced July 6, the 
government accepted the German excuse of mistaken identity, 
agreed to waive the salute to the flag, and undertook to provide 
Germany with information on Argentine ships and sailing dates to 
prevent further incidents. Upon the announcement of the German 
blockade of eastern North America, Argentine ships were rerouted 
to gulf and Pacific coast ports. In the chamber of deputies, these 
developments brought vigorous criticism, and, before adjourning 
on Sept. 30, the chamber voted, although by a narrow margin, to 
sever relations with the axis powers. In view of the senate’s Con- 
servative composition, this action was but a gesture. 

Meanwhile, within the limits of Argentine neutrality, the Cas- 
tillo administration took various steps toward closer co-operation 
with western hemisphere nations and toward improvement of its 
own national security. In June the government issued various 
decrees to enforce economic and financial control measures recom- 
mended by the Rio Conference of Foreign Ministers. With Brazil’s 


declaration of war on Germany in August, Argentina proclaimed 


Brazil a nonbelligerent and stated that she would grant all facilities 
necessary to the defense of Brazilian interests. Throughout 1942, 
closer relations with other Latin-American states were encouraged. 

In Oct. 1942 government action against axis agents and for 
hemisphere defense were accelerated by the Boston speech of 
United States Assistant Secretary of State Sumner Welles, who 
declared that the two Latin-American countries (Chile and Argen- 
tina) which had not broken relations with the axis were centres of 
espionage against the United Nations. Argentina protested on the 
grounds that she should first have been shown the evidence sup- 
porting his allegations, but when that evidence was presented, the 
government instituted an immediate investigation. As a result, 38 
persons were arrested on charges of espionage and 6 of them 
jailed. Following the Anglo-U.S. invasion of North Africa in No- 
vember, Foreign Minister Enrique Ruiz Guifiazi expressed, in a 
cable to United States Secretary of State Cordell Hull, Argentina’s 
“solidarity” with the United States. 

Meanwhile the impact of war on Argentine economy forced the 
adoption of measures to conserve domestic supplies of essential 
materials, including the rationing of automobiles, rubber products, 
newsprint and fuels. The continued rise in the cost of living also 
drew the attention of the government. 

In Sept. 1942 the political tension was increased when Pres. 
Castillo, on his return from the Bolivian border, announced “enor- 
mous popular enthusiasm” for his policy of neutrality, while ex- 
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President Justo made a dramatic flight to Brazil to place himself 
at that country’s service in its war against the axis. On Oct. 5 
Pres. Castillo intervened in Corrientes province, and, on grounds 
of maladministration, removed the pro-Justo government. Shortly 
thereafter, confirming persistent rumours of an impending cabinet 
shakeup, Minister of War Juan N. Tonazzi, reputedly sympathetic 
with Justo, submitted his resignation. 

Education.—Education is free and compulsory. In 1941 there 
were 14,059 elementary schools, with 2,005,462 enrolment; ap- 
proximately 48% of these were under complete federal control, 
the remainder under provincial, with federal support, however. An 
additional 1,167 private schools (as of 1939) had an enrolment of 
139,917. Secondary schools of all types numbered (as of 1940) 
445, and had 75,903 pupils. One private and six national univer- 
sities had enrolments totalling nearly 30,000. 

Defense.—Military or naval service is compulsory. The stand- 
ing army in 1941 was estimated at 45,000, with potential reserves 
of 281,000. The navy comprised 2 battleships, 3 cruisers, 16 
destroyers and 3 submarines. Air strength was around 300 
planes. Modern equipment was, however, almost entirely lacking 
in 1942. 

Finance.—The monetary unit, the peso, had an official ex- 
change value of 26.8 cents U.S. and an unofficial rate of approxi- 
mately 23.75 cents U.S. in 1942. Budget estimates submitted to 
congress in Sept. called for expenditures of 1,217,000,000 pesos 
in 1942 and 1,204,000,000 pesos in 1943, of which about 23% was 
to go to education and 20% to national defense and police. Reve- 
nues (largely from customs) totalled 958,446,000 pesos in 1941 
and were estimated at 988,000,000 for 1942 and 1,040,000,000 
for 1943. 

The public debt on June 30, 1940, totalled 7,724,535,000 pesos 
(national, 5,291,382,000; provincial, 1,584,408,000; municipal 
848,745,000), of which 1,952,998,000 pesos, including $190,500,- 
ooo in U.S. dollar bonds, were internal. The national treasury, as 
of Dec. 31, 1940, had assets of 228,808,000, liabilities of 916,- 
038,000, and a floating debt of 687,230,000 pesos. 

Trade and Communication.—Argentine imports in 1941 
(provisional figures) totalled 1,276,654,533 pesos, a 14.8% decline 
from 1940; exports were 1,464,621,550, a 2.6% gain. Principal 
imports in 1941 were: fuels and lubricants 17.4% (1940: 17.5%), 
textiles 15.8% (17.4%), chemicals and pharmaceutical products 
10.9% (8.5%), foodstuffs 7.7% (7.2%), iron and iron goods 
7.3% (9.2%), machinery and vehicles 6.9% (9.9%), metal goods 
except iron 6.7% (6%), paper goods 5.9% (5.8%). Meat and 
livestock products contributed 62.1% of the value of exports 
(1940: 49.1%). Chief export items were, in value: meats 26.4% 
(1940: 21.5%), wool 16.3% (13.79%), hides 10.1% (8%), wheat 
10.7% (19.9%), linseed 4.5% (8.4%), quebracho extract 1.9% 
(2.1%), oils (except linseed) 2.8% (1.2%), mineral products 
2.2% (1.5%), textiles 1.7% (0.6%). 

In the first eight months of 1942, imports increased 22.1% in 
value; in the first seven months, exports increased 12% over the 
total for the same period of 1941. 

In 1942, 45,780 km. of railroads (12,702 km. state-owned in 
1941) were in operation. An Argentine government-financed rail 
line into the Bolivian oil fields (begun in 1941) was in process of 
construction in 1942. 

Air transport by Pan American Airways, providing extensive 
service to all parts of America, was greatly expanded in 1942. 
In September, a new daily service was instituted from Buenos 
Aires to the United States by way of Salta and the west coast of 
South America. The Argentine merchant marine aggregated some 
300,000 gross tons in 1941, most of it state-owned. 

In 1942 there were 21,456 km. of national roads, 29,143 km. of 
provincial roads built with national assistance, and 9,857 km. of 
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THE TANKER ‘‘VICTORIA” was the first Argentine ship to suffer damage 
in World War Il. An explosion, presumably caused by a torpedo, stove in its 
side plates off Cape Hatteras April 17, 1942 


roads leading to railway stations. 

Agriculture.—Argentina’s resources are principally agricultural 
and pastoral, with 10.8% (74,130,000 ac.) and 44.4% (306,404,- 
000 ac.), respectively, of the country’s area devoted to them in 
1941. In 1942-43 the area devoted to principal crops (in hectares; 
t hectare = 2.471 ac.) was wheat 6,400,000; maize 5,000,000; lin- 
seed 2,465,000; oats 1,343,000; rye 975,000; barley 747,000; bird- 
seed 50,000; rice 33,400 (1941-42); sugar cane 188,714 (1939- 
40); vineyards 137,934 (1939-40); cotton 336,600 (1940-41); 
sunflower seed 750,000; alfalfa 5,402,400 (1939-40); potatoes 
241,800 (1940-41). Cereal and linseed acreage, which decreased 
in all cases, totalled 16,981,000, 12% less than in 1941-42. Ton- 
nage produced (official estimate) was: wheat 6,200,000; linseed 
1,670,000; maize 9,500,000; oats 470,000; barley 383,000; rye 
160,000; birdseed 27,000; sugar cane 5,835,075 (1939-40); cotton 
76,500; sunflower seed 670,000; rice 57,000 (1940-41); potatoes 
1,400,000; grapes 953,866 (1939-40). 

While the vast majority of animals of the pastoral industry 
were intended for slaughter, the Argentine dairy industry grew 
more important in 1941 and 1942, and in 1941, 67,428,000 pesos 
worth of dairy produce was exported, chiefly in the form of 
butter and casein. 

Manufacturing.—Manufacturing underwent extensive develop- 
ment after 1935. Comparative figures from the 1939 and 1935 
industrial censuses showed a 32.7% increase in the number of 
establishments (to 53,866) and 31.1% in number of workers (to 
618,792). Subsequently, a probably much greater increase took 
place. 

The chief production is in foodstuffs, textiles, forest products, 
paper, printing, chemicals and pharmaceuticals. Practically all 
manufacturing was for domestic consumption. 

Mineral Production.—Argentina ranked 11th in the world 
production of petroleum in 1941, with a production for that year 
of 3,499,757 metric tons, 63% of which came from state-owned 
wells. Approximately 75% came from the Comodoro Rivadavia 
fields in Chubut territory (in southern Patagonia), the rest from 
Neuquén territory and Salta and Mendoza provinces, along the 
Andean foothills. 

In 1942 a new field was discovered in Calluco. 
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. The “Apache state” lies in the southwestern part of 
Arizona. the United States of America. It borders Mexico 
on the south; the Colorado river forms most of the western bound- 
ary. By federal census of 1940, the area is 113,580 sq.mi.; pop. 
499,261, 65.2% rural and 34.8% urban. Native and foreign-born 
whites (including Mexicans) numbered 389,955 and 36,837 re- 
spectively; Negroes, 14,993; other races (mostly Indians), 57,476. 
The capital is Phoenix, with a population of 65,414. Chief cities 
are Tucson (36,818); Douglas (8,623); Mesa (7,224); Globe 
(6,141); Prescott (6,018); Bisbee (5,853); Yuma (5,325) and 
Flagstaff (5,080). 

History.—The state officials in 1942 were: chief justice, Alfred 
C. Lockwood; governor, Sidney P. Osborn; secretary of state, 
Harry M. Moore; attorney-general, Joe Conway; treasurer, Joe 
Hunt. All were re-elected at the Nov. 1942 election except Joe 
Hunt, who was elected state tax commissioner; J. D. Brush was 
elected treasurer. Secretary of state Harry M. Moore died after 
the November election and was succeeded by Dan E. Garvey, 
appointed by the governor. A special war session of the 15th 
state legislature was called for April 6. Several measures were 
passed, including a bill providing for a civilian defense board and 
a defense council. 

Education.—According to the report of 1940-41, the average 
daily attendance and the number of teachers in the public schools 
stood, respectively, as follows: elementary schools, 70,751 and 
2,500; high schools, 18,394 and 815. In addition there were 58 
private and parochial schools. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—In Nov. 1942, there 
were 36,091 persons receiving assistance from the state depart- 
ment of social security and welfare, with a total state expenditure 
for the month of $288,899. State appropriations for 1942 were as 
follows: industrial school $53,920; juvenile girl offenders $50,000; 
pioneer home $74,830; prison $181,540; state hospital for insane 
$292,625 (to this was added $67,789 at the special session); 
school for deaf and blind $81,970. 

Communication.—There were 3,473 mi. of improved state 
highway and 202 mi. unimproved as of Dec. 31, 1941. The total 
railroad mileage in the state on the same date was 2,180 mi. 

Banking and Finance.—National banks in 1942 had deposits 
of $87,864,000; loans and discounts of $29,678,000; investments 
of $24,999,000. State banks had deposits of $34,665,000; loans 
and discounts of $11,649,000; investments of $12,229,000. 

Agriculture—To meet the labour shortage in 1942, school 
children, college students, women and professional men went out 
from town to pick cotton whenever possible. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Arizona, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 (est.) 1941 


Wheat, bu. 462,000 392,000 
Oats, bu... 270,000 256,000 
Sorghum grain, bu 1,440,000 1,829,000 
Corn, bu. 410,000 451,000 
Gottonilintebalesi, Fe Mab Meret ee eee yen oe 194,000 181,000 
CGrapelnurtebOXeS ime eee case tue tee ee 2,835,000 3,450,000 
Oranges, boxes 700,000 660,000 
Horses, head 74,000 74,000 
Cattle and calves, head 950,000 910,000 
Sheep and lambs, head 707,000 763,000 


Manufacturing.—Less than 10% of the population was en- 
gaged in manufacturing in 1942. The most important industries 
were food, textile, metal and lumber products. 

Mineral Production.—The mine production of copper for 1941 
was 665,500,000 lb. Production for 1942 was estimated to be 
higher than that of any previous year. (H. A. H.) 


In the south-central U.S., Arkansas was the 2sth 
Arkansas. state admitted to the union (1836). Its older 


popular name is “Bear state,” the newer (by resolution of the} 
legislature), “Wonder state.” Area, 55,336 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 
1,949,387. The population is predominantly rural, although the 
1940 census showed a slight movement to the cities, the urban | 
population having increased from 20.6% in 1930 to 22.2% in | 
1940. The white population was 1,466,084; Negro, 482,578; | 
other races, 725; foreign born, 7,692. Only 3,210 aliens registered | 
in 1941 under the federal law. The capital is Little Rock (88,034). | 
Other cities are Fort Smith (36,584); Hot Springs (21,370); Pine} 
Bluff (21,290); North Little Rock (21,137); El Dorado (15,858); | 
Texarkana (11,821). 1) 
History.—Homer M. Adkins, Democrat, was re-elected gover- | 
nor in the election of Nov. 3, 1942. The following other state } 
officials, all Democrats, were elected to take office in Jan. 1943: 
J. L. Shaver, lieutenant governor; C. G. Hall, secretary of state; | 
Guy E. Williams, attorney general; J. O. Humphrey, auditor; | 
Earl Page, treasurer; Claude E. Rankin, land commissioner. | 
Three new members were elected to the supreme court, Ben E. | 
Carter, Edward F. McFaddin, R. W. Robbins. Two new mem- | 
bers were sent to the house of representatives, J. W. Fulbright | 
from the third district and Brooks Hays from the fifth. John L.) 
McClellan was sent to the senate. Although about 300,000 had |} 
paid the poll tax, fewer than 100,000 went to the polls. The main 
reason was that the Republicans did not put out an opposition |) 
ticket. The vote was heavier in the August primaries. In the} 
first primary there were four candidates for the senate. In the! 
run-off J. L. McClellan defeated Jack Holt by a large majority, 
partly, it was believed, because the governor announced his sup-. 
port of the latter. Four amendments to the constitution, one 
referred act and one initiated act were submitted to the electors. 
Two amendments were adopted, one to allow counties to support 
hospitals by taxation and the other to “freeze” boards of state} 
institutions and to “stagger” terms so as to make it impossible 
for the governor to get control. The initiated act reducing the}! 
number of signatures required to submit a local option measure | 
was adopted. The referred “lawyers bill” to require the employ- } 
ment of lawyers in certain cases was defeated. 
The public utilities commission ordered the Arkansas Power | 
and Light company to refund $625,000 to its patrons in 1942. 
The company contested the order in the circuit court, lost, and 
did not appeal. The $35,000,000 24-inch oil pipe line, crossing |] 
Arkansas from the southwest to the northeast, lacked only a few 
miles of being completed at the close of 1942. The aluminum 
plant situated near Lake Catherine went into operation in 1942, 
making aluminum out of ore mined a few miles away. Arkansas 
could now produce 180,000,000 pounds a year. Sour gas from 
south Arkansas was being used for fuel in the aluminum plant. 
Arkansas secured several war industries, army camps and flying 
fields at a cost, according to Governor Adkins, of $350,000,000. | 
Two colonies of Japanese who had been evacuated from the west 
coast, were established in Arkansas. A Negro who had been 
indicted by an all white grand jury secured a reversal from the 
state supreme court. He was then indicted by an all Negro grand 
jury and was convicted. The state supreme court sustained the 
conviction and the United States supreme court refused to review . 
the case. | 
Education.—The enrolment of the public schools for 1941-42 
was: grades one to eight, 329,123; grades nine to twelve, 6757773 | 
a total of 397,369; teachers numbered 13,066; expenditures, $16,- 
062,023. The impact of the war was felt on the teaching force, 
leaving 895 positions unfilled and 275 discontinued. Approximately | 
300 emergency permits were issued. | 
Public Welfare and Charities.—The total federal expendi-. 
tures for relief in Arkansas from 1935 to the close of 1941 | 
amounted to $197,600,000, of which $21,724,209.21 was spent | 
| 
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during the fiscal year of 1941. Relief expenditures by the State 
Welfare department for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, were 
$4,080,095.76. The largest item was for old age assistance, $2,- 
402,348 equally divided between state and federal funds. In 
addition some 60,000 persons received food stamps. 

Communications.—The state had 9,289.3 mi. of highways in 
1942, of which 1,242.7 were concrete, 486.8 asphalt, 1,357.1 bitu- 
minous, and 5,575.8 gravel. New construction was practically 
stopped by the war. The railway mileage was 4,538. 

Banking and Finance.—State banks and trust companies num- 
bered 166 in 1942; building and loan associations, 8. The re- 
sources of the former amounted to $142,710,657 as of June 30; 
deposits as of Dec. 31, 1942, $174,060,395; loans, $32,000,000; 
U.S. bonds, $47,258,578. Total resources of the latter, $3,098,005. 
The national banks numbered 50 with assets of $188,576,000; 
deposits, $175,424,000. 

The state debt was reduced only $1,000,750 in 1942, bringing 
it down to $145,925,524. The state income tax increased 146% 
in 1942, the highest increase of any state in the union. The 
income tax paid to the nation was $8,476,000. 

Agriculture.—The total farm value of 34 important Arkansas 
crops in 1941 was $235,192,000, compared with $169,000,000 in 
1940. A preliminary survey gave a valuation of $282,423,000 for 
the crop of 1942. 

A cattle show at Little Rock revealed great strides in that 
industry. 


Table !.—Leading Agricultural Products of Arkansas, 1942 and 1941 


Production 


Crop 


1942 (est.) IQ4I 


Cotton, bales 
Corn, bu. 
Rice, bu. 
Soybeans, bu. 
Peaches, bu.. 


1,600,000 
35,785,000 
14,204,000 

3,330,000 

2,337,000 


1,450,000 
40,032,000 
10,918,000 
2,854,000 
3,042,000 


Manufacturing.—In 1939, the industries of Arkansas turned 
out products valued at $160,166,984 and employed 39,438 per- 
sons to whom they paid wages of $30,787,479. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Arkansas, 1939 and 1937 


Value of Products 


Industry 


1939 1037 


$35,903,008 
14,383,526 
21,320,500 
878,381 
6,627,435 
5,384,284 
3,061,077 


$35,222,273 
17,340,538 
14,327,824 
5,032,283 
5,441,100 
4,910,418 
3,848,381 


Sawmills and kindred works 


Cottonseed oil, etc 

Petroleum refining 

Nonalcoholic beverages. 
Household and office furniture 
Bread and bakery products . . 
Newspaper publishing and printing 


Mineral Production.—In 1942 a new deposit of bauxite was 
discovered, estimated to be 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 tons. The 
war stimulated mineral production considerably. In 1940 the 
value was $33,705,929. 


Table Ill._—Principal Mineral Products of Arkansas, 1940 and 1939 


Mineral Value, 1940 | Value, 19390 


SR RO Se canes $21,230,515 | $16,931,240 

POP Es ee a 4,480,713 4,103,020 
Bax eMmmatee atts ss 2,804,144 2,203,455 
IManzanesech cy ff 6s iyo lah i 126,200 89,178 
iNalburalicasusestat sn cits omen 578,808 545,036 


520,669 754,709 


@sy-T)) 


Natural gasoline 


G Because of the military need for 
Armies of the World. censorship, no current data, official 
“or otherwise, is available covering the statistics of this subject. 
The usual article is therefore omitted for the duration of the war. 
(For related topics see AiR Forces oF THE WorLD; MUNITIONS 
OF War; SELECTIVE SERVICE; WorLD War II.) 


EXHIBITIONS 79 
(1861-1942), U.S. electrical engi- 


Arnold, Bion Joseph sccr war born Aug 14 at Cas 


novia, Mich. He received his E.E. degree from the University 
of Nebraska in 1897. Arnold built the “intramural railroad” at 
the Chicago World’s fair in 1893, the first commercial application 
of the electric third rail to railroading in the United States. He 
later devised the plan to electrify all railroads running into the 
Grand Central station in New York City, thus eliminating much 
of the city’s smoke nuisance. Arnold was chief consulting engi- 
neer of Chicago, 1902-07, and was in charge of construction of 
the city’s street railways after 1907. He was president of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 1903-04. He died 
in Chicago, Ill., Jan. 29. 


(1886- ), U.S. army officer, was 
Arnold, Henry H. born June 25 in Gladwyn, Pa. He was 
graduated from West Point in 1907 and served in the Philippines 
until 1909. He set an altitude record in 1912, and was the first 
aviator to use radio in reporting artillery fire observed from a 
plane. During World War I he headed the information service 
of the signal corps’s aviation division. Gen. Arnold led a round- 
trip flight of army bombers to Alaska in 1934. He was named 
major general, chief of the air corps, 1938. In Oct. 1940, he be- 
came the nation’s first acting deputy chief of staff in charge of 
co-ordinating all matters pertaining to the air corps. In May 
1941 Pres. Roosevelt made him a full-fledged deputy chief of staff, 
and on Dec. 15, 1941, the president named him for temporary 
promotion to the rank of lieutenant*general. 

In March 1942 Arnold was made commander of the air force, 
which was put on an equal footing with the ground forces. In 
July 1942 he announced the existence of a “troop carrier com- 
mand,” equipped to transport air-borne soldiers for offensive oper- 
ations, and on Dec. 13 he asserted that the U.S. had a “secret 
weapon or two,” which would deal paralyzing blows to the axis. 


* Production of white arsenic in the United States 
Arsenic. in 1941, including 6,123 short tons of crude and 
28,661 tons of refined, totalled 34,784 tons, an increase of 49% 
over 1940 and a new record high. Consumption increased 28% 
to 40,442 tons. Increased demands indicated a shortage in 1943 
unless production facilities were increased. Mexican production 
was reported at 9,628 metric tons in 1940 and 12,844 tons in 1941, 
most of which went to the United States, which would indicate an 
increase in the United States imports over the 9,929 tons received 
in 1940, although this was not shown in the 7,578 tons received 
in the first nine months of 1941, the agreement for the increase 
in Mexican deliveries not having gone into effect until September. 
(G. A. Ro.) 


Art: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; ARCHITECTURE; PAINTING; 


SCULPTURE; etc. 
A F hibiti War themes were prominent. Outstanding 
if t X I I Ions. examples were two poster exhibits and the 
stirring Road to Victory (with Sandburg’s text and photographs 
chosen by Lieutenant Commander Edward Steichen) at the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art. The most significant contemporary art 
event of the year was the Metropolitan museum’s Artists for Vic- 
tory, with awards of $52,000 in purchase prizes. A number of 
benefit exhibitions were held for worthy causes: most important, 
Great Dutch Masters for the benefit of the Queen Wilhelmina 
fund and the American Women’s Voluntary Services, seen first 
at Duveen’s and then, with omissions and additions, at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. The Downtown gallery featured the work 
of Kuniyoshi for the benefit of United China Relief. Knoedler’s 
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showed early Flemish painting for the benefit of the Society for 
Aid to Belgian Seamen; Parke-Bernet’s delightful display of 
French and English 18th century art was held for the benefit of 
the American Women’s Voluntary Services. Particular stress was 
laid on the art of the Americas in several noteworthy events such 
as the comprehensive showing of pre-Columbian sculpture at the 
Santa Barbara Museum of Art and Chilean Art Today, brought 
to the United States by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs and seen at the Toledo Museum of Art. Folk art of the 
Americas was on view at New York’s Downtown gallery. 

Exhibitions centring around special themes included 20th Cen- 
tury Portraits, at the Museum of Modern Art; Renaissance in 
Fashion, an attempt to connect art and life, at the sedate Metro- 
politan; a national exhibit of Negro artists at Atlanta university, 
Atlanta, Ga. Harvard’s Fogg Art museum put on the amusing 
Arts of the Theatre since 1900 and the Baltimore Museum of 
Art elected to introduce us to the Golden Age of the Russian 
Icon. Certain milestones in the development of American paint- 
ing from 1930 to 1940 were marked by Worcester’s Art museum. 
The Detroit Institute of Arts provided the opportunity to study 
Five Centuries of Marine Painting. In New York the Whitney 
Museum of Art showed the History of American Water Color 
Painting; the Pierre Matisse gallery showed Artists in Exile, and 
Peggy Guggenheim created a stir by the novel installation of her 
new gallery, Art of This Century. 

Among the year’s outstanding one-man shows, two were held at 
the Art Institute of Chicago: Henri Rousseau and Grant Wood, 


2 
WAR PAINTINGS of Thomas Hart Benton on exhibit in New York city in 
April 1942. The picture at the left is ‘‘Exterminate’’ 


both exhibitions being highly controversial. Charles Dana Gibsor 
staged a comeback at the Cincinnati museum. Corot was on view 
at Wildenstein’s (for the benefit of the Salvation Army) and Cé|| 
zanne at Paul Rosenberg’s (for the benefit of the Fighting Frenct|; 
and France Forever). John Flanagan’s sculpture and Tchel;+| 
itchew’s painting were shown at the Museum of Modern Art} 
Bonington was given a big exhibition at the Lyman Allyn 
museum in New London, Conn. Rembrandt attracted crowds t¢ 
the Metropolitan (all works selected from its own collection), ang 
Paul Revere starred at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Annuals were held as usual, among the best being the 3rd All- 

American Biennial at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, Rich4|| 
mond; the Whitney’s well-chosen Annual; the Art Institute of 
Chicago’s 53rd Annual (also hand-picked); the St. Louis City Art} 
museum’s Trends in American Painting of Today (staff-selected ) 3}} 
the 137th Annual of the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts| 
half the exhibitors chosen by jury, half by invitation. In the deco+} 
rative arts, the Brooklyn museum showed textiles by Dorothy}} 
Liebes, and Cooper Union, Spanish and Hispano-American fab-|j 
(D5O5) 


rics. 


Art Galleries and Art MUS@UMS. jarine the year vo4.] 
* during the year 1942}! 
directed their activities into entirely different channels. Due taf} 
the urgent demands of war, the progressive era of intensive col-}} 
lecting was over because a definite proportion of the money avail-|] 
able had to be spent for means of preserving the collections from: 
air attacks, and in making plans for evacuating the finest objects | 
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from the seaboard to places of safety inland. Likewise buildings 
—many of which were old—had to be modified, as far as money 
would allow, to protect visitors in case of raids. Staffs had to be 
trained in first-aid practice and in air-raid drills. Such restric- 
tions of usual activity did not imply a curtailment of service, 
for new techniques and ideas for collecting and displaying mate- 
rial were devised for wartime needs. Significant collections of 
world famous and priceless works were given to the people of 
the United States in 1942. 

The most important gift in many a decade was that of the su- 
perb collection of Joseph E. Widener of Philadelphia given to the 
National gallery in Washington in memory of his father, the 
late Peter A. B. Widener, a selection of which was put on view 
in Washington on Dec. 20, 1942. Congress authorized the nation 
to pay the $195,000 (5%) tax of the state of Pennsylvania to 
secure these famous works consisting of: 100 paintings of several 
schools; many pieces of sculpture; fine tapestries, including those 
owned by Cardinal Mazarin; furniture and other works of first 
importance. The paintings, to mention but a few, include: The 
superb “Feast of the Gods” by Giovanni Bellini, the “Cowper 
Madonna” by Raphael, 14 paintings of the highest quality by 
Rembrandt, works by Titian, El Greco, Vermeer, and portraits by 
Van Dyck, also those of the Dutch and Flemish schools and 
other Italian schools. Gertrude Vanderbilt Whitney died in 1942 
and left $2,500,000 to the Whitney Museum of American Art to 
be used without restriction. Herbert Greer French gave 800 of 
his finest prints from the 15th century to the present day to the 
Cincinnati Museum of Art. Thirty new American Rooms in Min- 
iature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne of Chicago were presented to 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Museums assumed their responsibilities for service during war- 
time. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York, before evac- 
uating its finest objects to places of safety, arranged several new 
types of displays: by gathering together in one place all of Rem- 
brandt’s works in the museum (which were usually difficult to see 
due to wide separation by collections) they succeeded in attract- 
ing the public in large crowds. Later a display of Renaissance in 
Fashion, contrasting the costumes in the paintings with present- 
day costume design, met with popular success. In December (in 
the evacuated galleries on the second floor) the largest exhibition 

of contemporary American art in all its phases was held with 
$52,000 in prize awards, called Artists for Victory. Native mate- 
rial in design was made available to everyone at the Metropolitan 
through the Index of American Design department which was to 
publish, exhibit and offer this rich material to the public in the 
study collection. These 20,000 superb plates of American design 
motifs were made during the six years of the WPA Federal Art 
Project. The Museum of Modern Art in New York contributed 
progressively toward aiding art in wartime by varied types of 
special exhibits: poster contests in the United States and in the 
South American republics to improve war designs; exchange 
exhibits with South and Central America; with a magnificent 
photograph display called Road to Victory—propaganda for free- 
dom; also travelling exhibits on war themes as Camouflage and 
other vital subjects. The Art Institute of Chicago set aside one 
gallery for the duration as War Art Gallery and assisted Chicago 
artists during wartime by showing their work in the Room of 
Chicago Art. 

Many benefit exhibitions were held in New York to raise 
money for United Nations war causes: the Great Dutch Masters 
Exhibit shown in New York and at the Art Institute of Chicago; 
an exhibit of El Greco’s works for Greek Relief and several show- 
ings of the work of Cézanne for the Fighting French, and others. 
An exhibit of Chilean art was shown at the Toledo Museum of 
Art; and 218,089 persons viewed the travelling exhibitions of 


North American paintings which went to the South and Central 
American countries. Prominent museum and art school officials 
from South America visited U.S. museums as guests of the state 
department and other agencies. 

The Frick Collection in New York is an example of a museum 
which built its own bombproof shelter on the premises (at a great 
cost) to house its priceless paintings in case of air raids; 64 
paintings were stored there. — 

In England the relief from intensive bomb raids made it possi- 
ble to evaluate the wisdom of the first plans made at the start 
of the war and to estimate the actual damage done by the enemy. 
It was proved that the most important initial step is to evacuate 
the most valuable objects at once to a place of safety. The art 
galleries of Glasgow, Plymouth, Southampton, Birmingham, Cov- 
entry and Hull were severely damaged, but their collections, hav- 


ing been evacuated, were unharmed. (L. B. Br.) 
Arthritis According to a Swedish study, about half of the 

* members of a group of patients with chronic arth- 
ritis had at least one near relative with arthritis. In the same 
group, the greatest frequency of onset was in winter and spring 
and the least frequent in summer and fall. 

Investigations on possible cause have been devoted principally 
to the pleuropneumonia-like group of organisms which were found 
responsible for a spontaneous polyarthritis in rats in Java. Ani- 
mals infected with organisms of this group frequently showed 
arthritis as a complication in a form which resembles suppurative 
arthritis rather than rheumatoid arthritis in man. Previously most 
investigators had emphasized its similarity to rheumatoid arthritis 
in man. In one series of patients, cultures were made from the 
genital tract, and pleuropneumonia-like organisms were found 
fairly frequently. The evidence suggests that they are capable of 
causing disease, either alone or in combination with other bacteria, 
and they may produce a condition similar to gonococcic infection 
of the joints. So far, pleuropneumonia-like organisms could not 
be isolated from the joints of patients with arthritis. 

One study of the agglutination titer of sera of patients with 
rheumatoid arthritis led to the apparent conclusion that the rela- 
tion of this disease to streptococci is nothing more than sugges- 
tive. In another study involving the attempted production of 
arthritis in animals by means of cultures of streptococci prepared 
in various ways and given by various routes, it was indicated that 
the hemolytic streptococci reached the joint membrane and pre- 
sumably sensitized it. Small amounts of the same culture injected 
intravenously later were capable of eliciting inflammatory reaction 
in the joints and this was of a more chronic nature than that 
usually observed in control animals. 

A new type of disease, involving the joints predominantly, 
was described. It was called palindromic rheumatism to indicate 
its recurring nature. It is characterized by oft-recurring multiple 
attacks of acute arthritis without fever, but with pain, swelling, 
redness and disability. The attacks appear suddenly, develop 
rapidly, generally last a few hours or days and then disappear 
completely but recur at irregularly spaced intervals. The cause 
was not identified and the treatment was inconclusive. The 
disease is a nuisance, but permanent crippling of any single joint 
was not recorded. 

The majority of studies on treatment during 1942 were devoted 
to the use of gold-containing compounds. All reports continued 
to emphasize the hazards associated with this form of treatment, 
although there was considerable agreement as to the effectiveness 
of this form of therapy. Efforts were being made to find a form 
of gold salt which would not be so toxic to the patient and which 
would be as effective or more effective in combating the disease. 
Other forms of treatment which were studied included vitamin D 


82 ARTHUR, JOSEPH CHARLES—ASSASSINATIONS | 


and other vitamin and endocrine preparations, iontophoresis, 
using different vasodilating drugs, and fever therapy. The treat- 
ment of arthritic joints, once the disease has become established, 
is of great importance, and additional contributions to this subject 
continued to appear. 

One section of a report on the psychologic approach to rheu- 
matoid arthritis is subtitled “The Rheumatoid Personality.” Here 
it is stated that there is a psychologic characteristic common to 
all persons in the group studied, involving marked emotional self- 
restriction and obsessional trends. The writer of that report 
did not, however, express any conclusions as to how far natural 
recovery from rheumatoid arthritis may be influenced by im- 
provement in the life situation or.in providing the patient with 
a new end in view. 

BiBL10GRAPHY.—E. P. Jordan, et al., “Primer On Arthritis,” J.A.M.A., 
119:1089—-1104; O. Steinbrocker, Arthritis In Modern Practice; P. S. Hench, 
et al., “Rheumatism And Arthritis, Review of American and English Litera- 
ture For 1940 (Eighth Rheumatism Review),” Ann. Int. Med., 15:1102—-08 


(1941); P. S. Hench and E. F. Rosenberg, ‘‘Palindromic Rheumatism,” 
Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin., 16:808—815 (1941). (CHEE) 


(1850-1942), U.S. botanist, 
Arthur, Joseph Charles be Jan. 11 at Lowville, 
N.Y. He discovered a remedy for pear blight and the formalde- 
hyde treatment for the control of potato scab and oats rust. He 
wrote numerous books on plant rust and other plant diseases. 
Dr. Arthur died at Lafayette, Ind., April 30. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 


Artillery: see Munitions or War; Wortp War II. 


Art Sales Ancient stone, 250 tons of it, from the William 

* Randolph Hearst collection was sold to an anon- 
ymous purchaser for $19,000 by Gimbel Brothers (who early in 
1942 set a new precedent for a department store by launching 
into the auction field). This Cistercian monastery, the oldest 
building in the western hemisphere, was packed in 10,500 cases. 
It was bought at a bargain price, Hearst having paid $500,000 
for it. Dr. Albert C. Barnes of Merion, Pa. bought Renoir’s ‘“The 
Mussel Gatherers” from Durand-Ruel for $175,000, the second 
highest priced Renoir ever sold. It was again a record auction 
season in New York. Parke-Bernet announced a $4,000,000 year 
for the 1941-42 season. At the Plaza art galleries receipts 
amounted to more than $1,000,000. Estates iike the Harry Payne 
Whitney, the Arthur Curtiss James, the Christian Holmes brought 
the accumulation of several generations of collecting into the 
market. Attendance at all sales was up. More than goo persons 
paid an admission of 50 cents to the Harry Payne Whitney sale, 
held on the premises of the Whitney 5th avenue mansion. The 
auctioning off of 30 of the Whitney tapestries, including the fa- 
mous Royal Beauvais and Gobelin weaves, was the occasion for 
buying by many museums. Donors to the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago paid $20,000 for Boucher’s Beauvais tapestry, “La Pipée 
aux Oiseaux.” 

The total for tapestries and panelling of the house was 
$295,411. 

In England the demand for works of art showed no abatement 
and dealers found themselves opposed by determined private buy- 
ers. Because of the press of business the principal firms were 
compelled to cut their usual summer vacation of three months 
to as many weeks. At Christie’s sale of the collection of the late 
Andrew T. Reid, the top price, £1,995, was given by Sir Edward 
Mountain for Raeburn’s portrait of Alexander Houstoun of Clerk- 
ington. This came out of the Major Houstoun sale in 1918 for 
£2,520. At Sotheby’s, Mrs. E. Guy Ridpath’s well-known collec- 
tion of knives, forks and spoons came under the hammer, the 


310 lots bringing a total of £2,678—several showing a good i 
crease on previous auction valuations. Changing prices as a | 


ord of changing taste became evident in the sale of the propert 
of the late Sir Edmund Davis at Christie’s. In 1923 Sir Edmun 
gave £1,575 for Millais’ “The Eve of St. Agnes.” In 1942, id 
fetched £630. The late Walter Jones’s Turner water colours als¢ 
showed a marked depreciation at Christie’s. (D:034 | 

| 
Arts and Sciences, American Academy of: sce AMERI; 
CAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Aruba: see Curacao. | 


Sales of asbestos produced in the United States in- 
Asbestos. creased from 20,060 short tons in 1940 to 24,390 
tons in 1941, and the available supply (sales, plus imports, less 
exports) increased from 262,190 tons to an estimated 400,700 tons 
No recent figures were published from the leading world pro- 
ducers—Canada, Southern Rhodesia, South Africa and Swaziland | 
but United States imports from Canada in 1941 increased heavily 
over 1940; from South Africa the increase was less, while from} 
other sources imports declined. (G. A. Ro.) 


ASCAP: see Perrorminc Ricut Societies; Rapio: Musicaé 
Property. 

Ascension: see BritisH West AFRICA. 

Asia: see AFGHANISTAN; CHINA; INDIA, ETC. 


Asphalt The usual detailed statistics on asphalt production in 
* 1941 were not made public, but a heavy increase) 
was reported in the consumption of petroleum asphalt, fro 
6,596,000 short tons in 1940 to 8,064,400 tons in 1941. Much o 
this increase seemed to have been due to the use of various type 
of petroleum asphalt in airport runway construction. (G. A. Ro.) 


7 = The assassinations of 1942, actual or at 
Assassinations. tempted, included the following: 


Jan. 5 Melun, France. Body of Yves Paringaux, chief of staff of Vichy’s: 
interior ministry who directed suppression of anti-nazi activities.) 
was found on railroad tracks. 

Feb. 24 Ankara, Turkey. German Ambassador Franz von Papen and his 
wife narrowly escaped death when an unidentified young man set! 
off bomb, killing himself and wounding two women. 


th 


Sian 


A CAUSTIC REJOINDER, by Lewis in the Milwaukee Journal, to Heinrich | 
Himmler’s elegy of Reinhard Heydrich as ‘a character of rare beauty.’’ Heydrich, 
known throughout Europe as “‘the hangman’”’ died June 4, 1942, of wounds in-. 
flicted by two Czech patriots eight days before 
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June 2 Paris, France. Albert Clement, editor of Le Cri du Peuple, fascist 


newspaper, was shot and killed as he was leaving his office. 
Prague, Bohemia. Reinhard Heydrich, reichs protector for Bohemia 
and Moravia, died of wounds inflicted by two assassins while he was 
riding in his automobile on Prague-Berlin highway, May 27. 
Arpajon, France. Henry Gachelin, close collaborator of French 
fascist leader Jacques Doriot, was shot and mortally wounded by an 
unidentified assailant as he was walking home from railway station. 
London. Yugoslav sources hinted that Hans Drosch, German con- 
sul general for Ljubljana district of Croatia, who ‘died suddenly” in 
Sion hotel in Ljubljana, was poisoned by anti-axis patriots. 
Algiers, Algeria. Adm. Jean Darlan, high commissioner in French 
North and West Africa, was assassinated at his office in Algiers by 
young Frenchman. 


June 4 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 27 


Dec. 24 


Association for the Advancement of Science, Ameri- 
Can: See AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


Assollant Jean (1905-1942), French aviator, was born 
9 Sept. 26 in Versailles. After serving in 
the Riff war, 1925, he became pilot for the Franco-Rumanian 
airline. In 1928, he failed in a first attempt to fly across the 
Atlantic but in the following year flew from Old Orchard Beach, 
Me., to Santander, Spain, although he fell short of his objective 
—Paris—because he ran out of gasoline. He made the 3,128-mi. 
non-stop flight in 29 hours 52 minutes. In 1933 he made a 
spectacular non-stop flight from Oran, Algeria, to Karachi, India, 
covering 4,098 mi. in 36 hours. A Vichy dispatch on May 9g re- 
ported “unofficially” that Capt. Assollant had been killed in 
action while fighting against the British in Madagascar. A Vichy 
dispatch of Sept. 9 said his body was found in wreckage of his 
plane adrift off Antsirana. 


A notable occasion for astronomy in the western 
Astronomy. hemisphere took place on Feb. 17, 1942, when 
President Manuel Avila Camacho of Mexico formally dedicated 
Mexico’s new astrophysical observatory at Tonanzintla. The 
dedication ceremonies were attended by many distinguished 
scientists. The new observatory is equipped with a 27-31-in. 
Schmidt telescope. Since the latitude of this observatory is 19° N., 
it is well located for study of much of the interesting southern 
sky which is inaccessible to more northern observatories. 

Solar System.—The Sun—New results from solar eclipse 
photographs made in Russia at the 1936: total eclipse added 
valuable data on the solar corona. Menzel and Petrie measured 
the wave-lengths of seven new lines in the coronal spectrum. 
These new lines were not identified. Probably they would prove 
to be lines produced by well-known elements under exceptional 
physical conditions. 

The total light emitted by the corona is difficult to measure 
and apparently varies considerably. Measurement of this light 
during the total eclipse of Sept. 21, 1941, was made by Chang 
and Li with very simple equipment. They used an ordinary 
Weston exposure meter, a g-cm. camera lens, and a sensitive 
galvanometer. With this equipment they compared the light of 
the corona to that of the full moon. After carefully calibrating 
their exposure meter, they found that at this eclipse the total 
light of the corona was 0.39 that of the full moon. 

Planetary System—During 1942 seven comets were discovered. 
Five of these proved to be rediscoveries of previously known 
objects, one of them having been first discovered in 1867. Both 
of the new discoveries were made photographically by Whipple. 

A composite light curve of the asteroid Eros was obtained 
‘by Roach from photoelectric observations made on six nights. 
He found that this observed light curve may be quite well 
represented by a theoretical curve based on Lambert’s law of 
reflection, provided one assumes a geometrical figure with 
dimensions in the ratio 1:4:13. If an idealized case of a three- 
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axis ellipsoid is assumed, the ellipsoid would have the dimen- 
sions 35 km., 15.6 km. and 7.2 km. However, small departures 
of the observed light from this theoretical curve suggest that the 
geometrical figure of the asteroid is irregular. This was a con- 
clusion previously expressed, but from much less accurate data. 

Stars.—Special Stars and Stellar Structure—Neon, the gas 
frequently used in the tubes of advertising signs, was found to 
be far more abundant in the atmospheres of the stars than was 
heretofore believed. Unséld, from a thorough study of line 
widths in spectra of the star Tau Scorpii, found that neon is 
the second most abundant element in the atmosphere of this 
hot star. Hydrogen is the most abundant element. The very 
great abundance of hydrogen in the atmospheres of the stars 
had long been known, but to find that neon, so rare on earth, 
is the next most abundant element was indeed surprising. A 
test of the abundance of neon in the atmospheres of other stars 
was awaited with great interest. 

It was suggested by Lundmark, Duncan and others some 20 
years previously that the well known Crab nebula in Taurus 
was probably the same object as the “guest-star” which was 
observed in the far east in A.D. 1054. Duyvendak published new 
translations of Chinese and Japanese records which lent support 
to this idea. Mayall and Oort made a careful examination of the 
evidence, including a study of recent observations, especially 
those of Baade and Duncan. They concluded that the “guest-star” 
or nova of 1054 was really a supernova—in fact was one of the 
brightest supernovae on record. Considering the observed rate of 
expansion of the nebula, they found that the outburst which 
produced it should have occurred about A.D. 1100. The dis- 
crepancy in time is not serious, since the rate of expansion 
need not have been constant. The position in the sky of the 
nebula and of the nova is approximately the same, as nearly 
as can be determined from the early records. Mayall and Oort 
concluded that a preponderance of evidence indicated that the 
Crab nebula is the result of the outburst of the supernova 
which was so conspicuous a stellar object in the year 1054. 

Photographs of the Crab nebula taken by Baade in different 
selected regions of wave-length showed that the nebulosity con- 
sists of two distinct parts. There is an outer system of filaments, 
shown beautifully by the Ha region of the spectrum, and an 
inner mass of amorphous structure which is shown by photo- 
graphs in the blue. Baade found that the line spectrum originates 
in the outer filaments, whereas the continuous spectrum originates 
in the inner amorphous mass. 

A detailed study of the spectra of planetary nebulae by Wyse 
added to the knowledge of these interesting objects. From his 
detailed investigation Wyse concluded that these nebulae are not 
divided into two sequences, carbon and nitrogen, like the Wolf- 
Rayet stars. He found that there are no important differences 
in chemical composition between these nebulae and the diffuse - 
nebulae, such as the great nebula in Orion. It appeared, there- 
fore, that an interpretation of the physical conditions in one type 
should apply to the other as well. 

External Galaxies ——The rotation of the spiral nebula Messier 
33 in Triangulum was investigated by Mayall and Aller. Radial 
velocity observations were made of 25 bright condensations 
distributed over the nebula, and of the nebulosity in the region 
of the nucleus. The velocity of the system was found to be 
—167 km.sec., and the inclination of the principal plane of 
the spiral to the line of sight was found to be 33°. The main 
body of the spiral, extending to 18’ from the centre, appears to 
rotate almost like a solid body, the rotational velocity increasing 
uniformly with distance. The outer parts of the nebula, extend- 
ing between 18’ and 30’ from the centre, appear to rotate like 
a planetary system for the rotational velocity decreases with 
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distance. Comparison of these results with those for the neigh- 
bourhood of the sun in our own galaxy strengthened the belief 
that the sun is located at a considerable distance from the centre 
of our own stellar system. 

Phenomena Visible in 1943.—Feb. 4-5, 1943. Total Eclipse 
of the Sun.—Visible in eastern Siberia and northern Japan near 
sunrise on Feb. 5, most of the path of totality over the northern 
Pacific ocean. The total phase visible near sunset on Feb. 4 in 
Alaska. Partial phases of this eclipse visible from the northern 
Philippines, Hawaii and the entire Pacific coast of the United 
States. 

Feb. 20, 1943. Partial Eclipse of the Moon.—Visible generally 
in Europe, most of Africa, the Atlantic ocean, North America, 
South America and the eastern Pacific ocean. 


nular eclipse only in the southern Indian ocean and the seas 
south of Australia. Partial phases visible in Madagascar, the 
East Indies, Australia and New Zealand. 

Aug. 15, 1943. Partial Eclipse of the Moon.—Visible in the 
western Pacific ocean, Antarctica, Australia and New Zealand, 
the Indian ocean, Asia, southeastern Europe, and Africa, with 
the exception of the northwestern part. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Leon Campbell and Luigi Jacchia, The Story of Variable 
Stars (1941); Fred L. Whipple, Earth, Moon and Planets C8 ) 
(NSLS EB: 
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Athlone Ist Farl of (ALEXANDER AUGUSTUS FREDERICK 
’ Wititiam ALFRED GEORGE CAmM- 
BRIDGE) (1874- ), British statesman, was born April 14 at 
Kensington palace, the third son of the 1st duke of Teck. Edu- 
cated at Eton and the royal military college, Sandhurst, he served 
in Matabeleland, Southern Rhodesia, in 1896 and saw action dur- 
ing the Boer war. During World War I he was mentioned twice 
in dispatches, and in 1917 he was created ist earl of Athlone. He 
was governor general of the Union of South Africa from 1923 to 
1931. In 1936 he was appointed personal aide-de-camp to the 
king. He was appointed 16th governor general of Canada April 3, 
1940, to succeed the late Lord Tweedsmuir. In a speech on Dec. 
10, 1942, he defended Britain’s imperial system, asserted the 
independence of the self-governing dominions was “a fact and 
not a fiction” and urged critics to be more tolerant in their criti- 
cism of the empire. 


Atholl, John George Stewart-Murray, 


8TH DUKE OF (1871-1942), Scottish peer, was born Dec. 15. 
He headed the Murray clan of the Highland Scots and inherited 
the right to maintain a private army by a decree handed down to 
his father by Queen Victoria. He was a staff officer with the 
Egyptian cavalry during the Nile expedition, 1898, and served 
under Lord Kitchener at Khartoum; he also saw action during 
the Boer war. The duke was a brigadier general during World 
War I and was a member of the home guard during World 
War II. He was lord high commissioner to the Church of Scot- 
land, 1918-20 and lord chamberlain, 1922. He died in Perthshire, 
Scotland, March 16. 


Attlee, Clement Richard ‘<°°5=_ 2» British politi. 


cian, was born Jan. 3 and 
was educated at Haileybury and Oxford. He was called to the 
bar in 1905 and from 1913 to 1923 lectured in social science at 
the London School of Economics. In World War I he served in 
Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and France. He was undersecretary of 
state for war in the first Labour administration (1924) and post- 


master general in the second (1931). He became leader of thy I 
parliamentary Labour party in 1935. He joined Churchill’s wa} | 
cabinet in May rg4o and in the autumn of 1941 attended th | 
International Labour conference in New York City. In Feb. 1943/j 
he was appointed dominions secretary and deputy prime sinister 
in September he visited Newfoundland and Canada. He wal 
that economic questions and improvements in standards of livin } 
and nutrition in the post-war world should not be neglected 
through preoccupation with political problems. 


Attu: see ALASKA; Wortp War II. | 
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Auchinleck, Sir Claude John Eyre jyitisk army om) 
cer, was born in England, the son of Col. John Claude Auchin-} 
leck. He served in India in 1902, and was stationed in Egypt and} 
Mesopotamia during World War I. In 1933 and 1935 he foughij 
against native tribesmen on the northwest Indian frontier. Ir}| 
the spring of 1940 he was made commander of the Allied forces} 
in northern Norway. He took Narvik but was forced to evacuate] 
the city when the Allies failed to make additional landings in the 
south. In the summer of 1940, after the collapse of France 
Auchinleck was appointed general officer commanding the Englisi} 
southern command, and he organized the first defenses of Englanc 
to forestall the threatened German invasion. In Dec. 1940 he 
returned to India as commander in chief. In July 1941 he was 
made commander in chief of British middle east armies, succeed‘ 
ing Gen. Sir Archibald Percy Wavell. Auchinleck’s armies ir] 
Libya, under Gen. Sir Alan Cunningham, launched an offensive 
against axis forces Nov. 18, 1941, and advanced far into Libya 

After Rommel counterattacked and drove the British out o 
Libya in June 1942, Auchinleck took over command of the British 
8th army from Gen. Neil Methuen Ritchie; on Aug. 18 it was 
announced that Auchinleck had been replaced by Gen. Harold 
R. L. G. Alexander as commander of British middle east armies 


Australia, Commonwealth of. A self-governing mem4}| 


ber of the British Com/ 
monwealth of Nations, situated in the southern hemisphere be 
tween longitudes 113°9’ E. and 153°39’ E. and latitudes 10°41’ Si] 
and 43°39’ S.; national flag, a blue ensign, with the Union flag i 
the quarter and six white stars in the field. Language, English 
religion, Christian (census 1933: Anglican, 2,565,118; Roman} 
Catholic, 1,161,455; Presbyterian, 713,229; Methodist, 684,022; 
other Christians, 603,914). Ruler, King George VI; Governon 
General, the Rt. Hon. Lord Gowrie, V. C.; Premier, Rt. Hon] 
John Curtin. 
Area and Population.—Area, 2,974,581 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 
31, 1941) 7,137,221. Capital, Canberra. Chief cities (pop. Dec 
31, 1940): Canberra (11,000), Sydney (1,310,530), Melbourne 
(1,076,000), Adelaide (330,000), Brisbane (335,520), Perth (228,-]] 
000), Hobart (66,620), Newcastle (116,000). 
History.—The Labour government under its prime minister 
John Curtin, remained in office throughout 1942. The vigour as 
well as the ability with which the government had organized the} 
nation for war and dealt with unprecedented problems had gained 
for it support from the opposition parties in the house of repre-} 
sentatives and the undoubted backing of the public. The govern-} 
ment’s policy was clearly defined by Curtin when in June he ex-| 
plained in the house that one of the Labour party’s objectives, the] 
nationalization of banking, would not be introduced during the] 
war. In June, leaders of the government met representatives of 
the trades unions in an historic conference. As a result, the] 
unions became an integral part of the government machinery for | 
raising production, accepting responsibility for uninterrupted war 


production flow, and also accepting in principle the compulsory 
call-up of labour for the vast defense program controlled by the 
allied works council. 

The most controversial legislation passed during 1942 was the 
National Security (mobilization of services and property) regula- 
tions gazetted in February, and the Uniform Tax bills passed in 
June. The former empowered the minister or any person author- 
ized by a minister to direct any person resident in Australia to 
(inter alia): (1) perform such services as were specified in the 
direction; (2) to place his property at the service of the common- 
wealth. It was not unexpected that some opposition would be 
shown by the house to regulations which represented so great an 
abrogation of personal liberties. After receiving assurances from 
the prime minister that such powers were necessary for the urgent 
prosecution of the war, and would only be used in the national 
interest, a motion to disallow the regulations was defeated by 
54 votes to 7. In April, at a conference of commonwealth and 
state ministers, the prime minister submitted proposals that, for 
the duration of the war and one year after, the states should 
vacate the field of income tax. Curtin explained the government’s 
view that a uniform tax was the only method by which the heavy 
burden of taxation could be equitably distributed with reasonable 
conformity to the principle of ability to pay. The commonwealth 
government was charged with the financing of the entire war 
effort while the states found their revenue increasing and their 
obligations decreasing. He suggested compensation based on 
the revenues received by the states over the past two years from 
this source and promised that his government would finance new 
social legislation including widows’ pensions. On the grounds 
that the proposals struck at the sovereignty of the states and 
that they might never recover their power to levy income tax, the 
state premiers rejected the proposals. The federal government 
then introduced four bills providing for the imposition of a uni- 
form tax and the transfer to the commonwealth of the trained staff 
and accommodation and equipment used by the states for collect- 
ing income tax. These bills passed through both houses in June. 
The validity of this legislation was contested by the states of Vic- 
toria, Queensland, South Australia and Western Australia. By a 
majority of 3 to 2 the high court upheld the validity of the acts. 

In Australia, as elsewhere, questions of postwar reconstruction 
were exercising the minds of economists and legislators. The view 
of the government was that, unless the special war powers of the 
federal parliament derived from the national security regulations 
could be supplemented during the postwar period, the whole social 
and economic life of the nation would be in jeopardy. The 
attorney-general, Herbert V. Evatt, therefore introduced a bill in 
October to authorize a referendum on constitutional reform. The 
main clause sought full powers for the commonwealth to make 
laws for “carrying into effect the war aims and objects of Australia 
as one of the United Nations, including the attainment of eco- 
nomic security and social justice in the postwar world and postwar 
reconstruction generally.” Specific powers sought were for such 
matters as repatriation, employment, production, price control, 
improvement of living standards, transport, health and child 
welfare. The bill also sought to authorize the commonwealth to 
implement the Atlantic Charter’s four freedoms. At the end of 
November a constitution convention, comprising representatives 
of the federal government and opposition parties, state premiers 
and state opposition leaders, met at Canberra to consider the gov- 
ernment’s proposals. Eventually it was agreed unanimously that 
specific powers should be transferred voluntarily by the states for 
five years after the cessation of hostilities under section 51 of the 
constitution, instead of permanently by referendum. 

In October parliament ratified the Statute of Westminster. 

External Affairs —On his return to Australia in August after an 


TO GEN. DOUGLAS MAC ARTHUR the Australian house of representatives ex- 
tended a rare invitation March 26, 1942—+to sit at the right of the house 
speaker 


11 months’ trip as special representative of the government to the 
British war cabinet and the Pacific war council, Sir Earle Page 
was co-opted to the Australian advisory war council and to attend 
meetings of the war cabinet. During the middle of the year Dr. 
Evatt, the attorney-general, visited Washington and London to 
consult President Roosevelt and Winston Churchill. In America 
he took part in the formation of the Pacific war council and in the 
United Kingdom attended meetings of the war cabinet. On Dr. 
Evatt’s return to Australia via Washington in June, the govern- 
ment appointed Stanley Bruce (the high commissioner in London) 
as accredited representative on the United Kingdom war cabinet 
and Pacific war council in London. In April Sir Owen Dixon was 
appointed Australian minister to Washington in succession to 
Casey, who had resigned on his appointment as British minister 
of state in the middle east; in October, William Slater became 
first minister to the U.S.S.R. 

The government’s attitude to the League of Nations was defined 
by the prime minister when he announced the cabinet’s approval 
of a payment of £34,000 to the league as Australia’s contribution 
for 1942. He said “It is of the greatest importance to keep up the 
framework of the league so that 20 years’ accumulated experience 
in international co-operation and administration is not lost.” 

Public Finance and Economic Affairs —During 1942 the whole 
economic life of the nation was dominated by the necessities of 
war. In prewar years approximately 500,000 factory workers were 
engaged in the production of peacetime needs. By the end of the 
year, this number had been reduced to 200,000 (despite the vir- 
tual cessation of all imports other than for war needs) while about 
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500,000 factory workers were engaged on war needs. The govern- 
ment’s man-power proposals would result in 1,600,000 men (or 
60% of the total male working population) being in the fighting 
forces or on war work by the end of 1942. Similarly, agricul- 
tural production was being planned and controlled. For the year 
1942-43 the governmental man-power authorities and production 
executive carefully balanced the needs of the rural industries with 
war requirements and established definite production goals. These 
included 170,000,000 gal. of milk; 35,000 tons of condensed milk; 
15,000 tons of dried milk; 560,000 tons of beef; 380,000 tons of 
mutton and g2,o0o tons of dried vine fruits. The government 
introduced a bill for the establishment of a mortgage bank which 
would provide loans of from 3 to 35 years to primary producers 
at about 4%. 

Total war expenditure for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942 
was £A.319,000,000, of which £A.108,000,000 was provided from 
revenue and £A.211,000,000 from loan funds. In addition to that 
suin, the commonwealth recovered £A.34,000,000 from other allied 
administrations for munitions supplies and services, so that the 
gross expenditure on the war effort totalled £A.353,000,000. Non- 
war expenditure, which amounted to £A.101,500,000, was £A.2,- 
000,000 less than anticipated. Total revenue receipts were £A.210,- 
000,000 against the estimate of £A.196,000,000, which included 
additional taxation to the extent of £A.12,000,000 imposed in Dec. 
1941. Consequent upon these factors £A.108,000,000 war expendi- 
ture was met from revenue compared with £A.80,000,000 con- 
templated in the Nov. 1941 budget. J. B. Chifley, the Labour 
treasurer, introduced his budget for the fiscal year 1942-43 on 
Sept. 2. Expenditure on all services other than war was estimated 
at £A.109,492,000, an increase of £A.8,086,000. The principal in- 
creases were: Invalid and old-age pensions £A.3,143,000; widows’ 
pensions £A.1,630,000; child endowment £A.757,000. War ex- 
penditure was estimated at £A.440,000,000, of which £A.390,000,- 
ooo was to be spent in Australia. Total estimated revenue from 
all sources was estimated at £A.249,000,000, excluding the sum of 
£A.27,000,000 imposed under the uniform taxation plan for pay- 
ments to the state governments. This left the sum of £A.300,- 
000,000 to be financed by loan, of which it was hoped to raise 
£A.240,000,000 from public loans and £A.60,000,000 from the sale 
of bonds and saving certificates. The Labour administration, 
Chifley said, had imposed new taxation on three separate occa- 
sions during the preceding fiscal year which, together with his new 
budget proposals, would bring in approximately £A.75,000,000 
per annum additional revenue. 

At June 30, 1942 the aggregate public debt of the common- 
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wealth and states was £A.1,629,000,000, made up of common- 
wealth £A.718,000,000 and states £A.911,000,000. Two Liberty 
loans each of £A.35,000,000 were floated during the year, each 
being oversubscribed, and later in the year an “Austerity” loan of 
£A.100,000,000. New measures included further restrictions of 
sports meetings; a reduction by one-third of the production of 
beer and reductions in the release of wines and spirits for con- 
sumption; heavy entertainments taxes and censorship of adver- 
tising. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue (actual 1941-42), £A.209,- 
500,000; (est. 1942-43), £A.249,000,000; expenditure (actual 
1941-42), £A.209,500,000; (est. 1942-43), ordinary £A.109,492,- 
000; defense, £A.440,000,000; public debt (June 30, 1942), £A.1,- 
629,000,000; notes issued April 18, 1942, £A.95,900,000; gold and 
sterling reserve (June 30, 1941), £A.17,705,000; exchange rate, 
£A.125 =£100 sterling. 

Trade and Communication.—Oversea trade 1940-41 (mer- 
chandise): imports, £A.136,300,000; exports, £A.136,400,000; 
(bullion and specie 1938-39): imports, £A.3,562,000; exports, 
£A.18,963,000. Communications and transport: 1939, roads, total 
mileage, c. 500,000; metalled, c. 200,000 mi.; railways open to 
traffic, 27,234 mi.; airways (1940-41), distance flown, 9,699,700 
mi.; passengers carried, 150,259; goods carried, 2,114,785 lb.; 
mails carried, 509,200 lb.; shipping with cargo and in ballast, in 
net tons, entered (monthly average 1939-40), 508,000; cleared 
(monthly average 1939-40), 502,000; motor vehicle registrations 
(March 31, 1942): cars, 463,616; commercial vehicles, 259,999; 
cycles, 54,157; wireless receiving set licences, 1,324,124; tele- 
phones, number of lines, 534,485. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion (in metric tons): wheat (1941-42), 4,570,000; gold (1939), 
51,187 kg.; wool (1941), 508,000; cane sugar (1939-40), 943,000; 


coal (1940), 12,464,000; lignite (1940), 4,000,000; iron ore 


(metal content) (1938), 2,287,000; pig iron and ferroalloys 
(1938), 945,000; wine (1939-40), 675,000 hectolitres; oats (1939- 
40), 185,000; barley (1939-40), 305,000; maize (1939-40), 208,- 
000; potatoes (1939-40), 328,000; butter (1940-41); 196,400; 
lead (smelter production) (1939), 185,000; zinc (smelter produc- 
tion) (1938), 70,000; copper (smelter production) (1938), 17,- 
400; tungsten ore (1938), 540; antimony ore (1938), goo; silver 
(1939), 385. Labour and employment: employment in factories 
(1928-29 =100), Feb. 1942, 161.4; number (average Feb. 1942) 
697,000; unemployment, trade union returns (March, 1942), 
1.8%; recorded material production (1939-40), £A.527,085,000. 


(W. D. Ma.) 


AUSTRALIA—AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY 


Australia, South: see Sourn AvusTRALIA. 
Autobiography: see Amertcan Literature; ENGLISH Lit- 
ERATURE; etc. 

Automobile: see Automoxsite INpustRY IN THE War. 


Automobile Accidents: see Acctpents; Disasters; INsuR- 
ANCE. 


Automobile Industry in the War. cose van ane 

* opened with an or- 
der from the Office of Price Administration “freezing” all retail 
deliveries of new passenger cars and new motor trucks. Sales to 
consumers remained dormant throughout January and February, 
with the exception of purchases which had been completed prior 
to Jan. 1 except for physical delivery of the vehicle. 

On Jan. 21, all production of passenger cars and light commer- 
cial vehicles was ordered stopped after completion of the January 
quota previously allotted. Companies which on Jan. 31 still had 
in stock a considerable quantity of finished and semi-finished parts 
for assembly and could assemble a number of new vehicles with- 
out using up considerable quantities of additional raw materials 
were permitted to produce such units until midnight, Feb. ro. 

All facilities of men and machines were then placed 100% at 
the disposal of the war program. Conversion of factories and 
equipment and training of men were vigorously carried out on a 
24-hours-a-day schedule. 

Other orders from the director of industry operations of the 
War Production board curtailing and finally discontinuing com- 
pletely all civilian production of medium and heavy trucks and 
motor buses were put into effect. Medium motor trucks with a 
manufacturer’s rated carrying capacity of 14 tons to 3 tons were 
discontinued April 30, while heavy civilian motor trucks with a 
rated capacity of 3 tons and up were discontinued May 31. 

The demand for production facilities for military vehicles and 
the need to conserve raw materials became so great that the gov- 
ernment found it necessary even to abandon production of such 
essential civilian articles as motor trucks. 

For the first time in the history of the motor vehicle manufac- 
turing industry, the production of passenger cars, motor trucks 
and motor buses for civilian use was completely stopped, for the 
industry as a whole. In previous years, of course, individual fac- 
tories had been closed down for a few weeks or months while 
changing models, but never before had the entire industry been 
blacked out as far as production of new civilian vehicles was 
concerned. 

On March 2, the rationing program for new passenger cars was 
inaugurated. A system of eligibility classifications had been estab- 
lished for the purpose of channelling the distribution of new 
passenger cars into the hands of those considered as having the 
greatest need for them. These were: 


. Doctors, veterinarians and visfting nurses. 
. Persons needing ambulances. 
. Ministers. 
. Persons engaging in fire-fighting. 
. Persons needing cars for police work. 
. Persons needing cars on public health and safety work. 
. Persons needing cars for U.S. mail service. 
Taxicab and like service. : 
. Persons needing cars for highway construction and repair. 
. Executives and workers in war plants and affiliated factories, mines, 
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tr. Federal, state and local workers on public health, safety or war work. 

12. Persons lacking trucks who need cars to move farm produce. ; 

13. Traveling salesmen selling productive machinery to farms, factories, 
mines, etc., or engaged in food and medical lines. : 

14. Persons needing cars to haul newspapers for wholesale delivery. 

15. American Red Cross. 


In order to obtain a vehicle, each person was required to apply 
to his local Price and Rationing board, set up by the Office of 
Price Administration, proving that he was eligible for a new car. 
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On March 9g, a program for the distribution of the available 
supply of new commercial vehicles was instituted, with the fol- 
lowing eligible classes: 

m Vehicles used by military forces in the field; police, fire-fighting, public 
health, mail and communication services. 

2. Vehicles used on fixed military and naval posts; transportation of ma- 
terials directly connected with the war effort, including farm and forest 
products; construction and maintenance of essential transportation facilities, 
defense housing projects and public utilities; and transportation of persons 
directly connected with the war effort. 

3. Vehicles used to transport ice, and fuel for heating and power to the 
ultimate consumer; farm and forest products indirectly connected with the 
war program, essential repair services, waste and scrap materials; persons in 


business and industry indirectly connected with the war program and in the 
service of public and private schools. 


4. Vehicles used to transport persons or goods not connected with the 
war program, including all forms of retail delivery except fuel and ice. 

5. Vehicles used for non-essential functions. 

Before applying for a new vehicle, applicant must exhaust pos- 
sibilities of renting, pooling, repairing, salvaging, revising sched- 
ules, buying used vehicles. 

The administration of the rationing order was handled jointly 
by the Office of Defense Transportation and the War Production 
board. The ODT, charged with the responsibility of maintaining 
the transportation system, promulgated the regulations and classi- 
fications governing eligibility and made recommendations on spe- 
cific applications for purchases of new commercial vehicles to the 
automotive branch of the War Production Board, which carried 
the final responsibility of rationing the new commercial vehicles 
to the user. 

An inventory of new passenger cars in the hands of dealers, 
distributors and manufacturers on Feb. 28, 1942, showed a total 
of 381,325 vehicles, which had been produced and shipped to 
retail outlets prior to Jan. 16, 1942. In addition, there were 139,- 
468 new passenger cars produced between Jan. 16 and Feb. io, 
1942, inclusive, which were earmarked as a governmental pool of 
cars to be distributed after March 1, 1943, giving a total of 520,- 
793 new cars to last for the duration of the war. It was estimated 
that 245,454 new cars were released to consumers between March 
2 and Dec. 1, 1942. This left a total of 135,871 vehicles to be 
rationed between December 1, 1942 and March 1, 1943, with a 
total of 139,468 reserved for essential users after March 1, 1943. 

At the beginning of the rationing program for commercial ve- 
hicles, it was estimated by the Office of Defense Transportation 
that there were approximately 190,000 new commercial cars and 
trucks in the hands of dealers, distributors and manufacturers. 
Between March 9, 1942 and Dec. 19, 1942, there were released to 
the public and the government a total of 21,677 light trucks under 
14 tons capacity, 50,872 medium trucks from 14 tons up to 3 
tons capacity, and 11,592 heavy trucks with a rated capacity of 
3 tons and up, or a total of 84,141 new trucks. This would leave 
105,859 new trucks on hand for rationing during the remainder of 
the war, not including 4,000 heavy trucks allotted to a selected 
group of truck manufacturers for production during the latter 
part of 1942 and the first part of 1943. 

Between Jan. 1 and Feb. 10, 1942, when all-out conversion be- 
gan, 215,545 new passenger cars were produced. It had been 
expected that when factories closed down completely for conver- 
sion to 100% war work, there would result an immediate lay-off 
of several hundred thousand workers, and that a heavy load 
would be placed on relief agencies. Fortunately the anticipations 
were not realized, since the low point in employment reached in 
February dropped only 124% below December, followed by a 
much more rapid increase than had been looked for, so that by 
Dec. 1942 an estimated total of 960,000 wage earners were en- 
gaged in war production in the automotive industry (including 
motor vehicle, parts, and tool and die companies), an increase of 
55% above the low point of 620,000 in February, and a gain of 
26% above the 1941 peak employment. 


DRAFTING DEPARTMENT of Willow Run, huge bomber plant built by Henry 
Ford and completed in 1942 


On Dec. 7, 1941, when Pearl Harbor was attacked, the indus- 
try held approximately $4,850,000,000 in war orders. In the suc- 
ceeding few weeks, war orders doubled and then tripled. By Nov. 
I, 1942, the industry backlog stood at approximately $14,000,- 
000,000. This was distributed among various categories of arma- 
ments as follows: 


Complete aircraft, aircraft engines, propellers, 


and miscellaneous aircraft products 43-4% 
Military vehicles and parts 26.3% 
Tanks and parts 13.3% 
Artillery, machine guns and parts 5.7% 
Ammunition 3.6% 
Marine equipment 6.0% 
All other war products 1.7% 

100.0% 


Principal war assignments consisted of: 


Complete aircraft Engines for surface and submarine 


Airframes vessels 
Fuselage and wing parts Machine tools 
Propellers Jigs and fixtures 


Control equipment Electrical control equipment for air- 


Landing gears craft, artillery and other pur- 
Gliders poses 

Medium and light tanks Tractors 

Amphibian tanks Trailers 

Marine tractors Radios 

Aircraft cannon Bayonet scabbards 

Anti-aircraft cannon Batteries 


Machine guns 
Carbines 
Shells, cartridges and 


Field kitchens 
Armour plate 
Forgings 


other ammunition Castings 
Torpedoes Magnesium 
Large variety of military vehicles Sirens 


and armoured cars 


Searchlight reflectors 
Tank destroyers 


Gyroscopes 

Besides these and other major units, there were several hun- 
dred parts and components of these armaments that were pro- 
duced by subcontractors in the industry. 

The engineers met the challenge of turning out new products 
by devising shortcuts in manufacturing technique; developing 
substitutes for scarce materials and thereby releasing thousands 
of tons of strategic metals to other more important uses in the 
war program; and, without sacrificing quality, reduced the quan- 
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tity of scarce materials originally specified per unit in a large 
number of other items. Through a combination of these factors 
they cut the costs per unit by large percentages, resulting in aggre- 
gate savings to the government running into billions of dollars. 

Soon after Pearl Harbor, the automotive industry organized the 
Automotive Council for War Production, in order to expedite the 
manufacture of armaments by the industry. Its purpose was to 
foster the complete interchange of mass-production information, 
time-saving techniques, product improvements, tooling shortcuts 
and developments in all war products assigned to the industry. 

To assist manufacturers in the most rapid conversion of peace- 
time facilities to the production of armaments, the council estab- 
lished a service which listed machine tools and equipment, idle 
after the stoppage of car production, for sale to anyone needing 
them in war work. Some of the machines even found their niche 
in factories located in China, Great Britain and Russia. 

Another activity, the Tooling Information service, consisted of 
listing facilities available for tooling up factories and listing firms 
seeking work for their own equipment in the tooling program. 

Information on factory facilities available for subcontracts, as 
well as work to be parcelled out, was developed as a means of 
bringing together small factories with facilities but no contracts, 
and companies with large contracts needing additional facilities 
to speed up the production of the finished article. 

A traffic division was established to facilitate the shipment of 
armaments from the factories to their destination, and the ex- 
peditious handling of incoming raw materials and parts. 

For the purpose of pooling and exchanging ideas among the 
production experts of the industry, a products division was set up. 
Committees were arranged for each product classification, such 
as tanks, engines, ammunition, artillery, motor vehicles, for the 
purpose of dealing with specific problems. Meetings generally 
took place at the factories which had developed some new method 
of solving a difficult problem so others could see the work, take 
notes and make sketches. 

Because of the large volume of military vehicles produced, a 
separate Military Vehicles division was established, to exchange 
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ideas on production, engineering, packaging and shipping. 

A number of other activities facilitating armaments produc- 
tion were also undertaken by the council. 

The close of the year 1942 found the industry had turned out 
an actual production of $4,665,000,000 worth of war goods dur- 
ing the calendar year 1942, and was operating at a rate of $7 ,000,- 
000,000 a year. The $4,665,000,000 figure was 14% above the 
civilian production of the best previous year. 

It was expected that the calendar year 1943 would have an out- 
put approximately double that of 1942. 

Indicating the significant role which the automotive industry 
played in the total war effort of the nation, Donald M. Nelson, 
head of the War Production board, in mid-year 1942 stated that 
when the automotive industry and the nation as a whole reached 
their manufacturing peak, the automotive industry would be pro- 
ducing at the rate of $12,000,000,000 a year, and turn out approx- 
imately one-sixth of the entire war program. 

Significant statistics on other phases of the automotive indus- 
try during the calendar year 1942 are shown in the following 
tabulation. (See also Business REVIEW.) 


1942 Automobile Facts and Figures 


Preliminary statistics of the automobile industry compiled by 
Automobile Manufacturers Association 


MOTOR VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 


1941 1942 


Motor Vehicles Registered in U.S. 
IRASSCMRCIACATS eee te Ge 
Commercial vehicles........... 


29,507,1 13 
4,876,054 


27,400,000 
4,000,000 


34,383,167 


(These figures represent cumulative total of vehicles registered during 
the year including those retired from service after registration.) 


32,000,000 


RURAL TRAFFIC VOLUME 


1942 Traffic Volume on Rural Roads based on traffic counts on several 
hundred selected main highways—per cent change from same month in 1941. 


Tey Te Ie q Ge hee et! 
se cate oe ‘ Septemberaa ei 
JN os ellen choke gar theeeceteoe —15.8% OGLODENE cerns —29.7% 
Ma We trea se cnezeeee swat —21.6% November......... : 
IAUIIYES sda o hateeeetars & 26.5% December (est.) —35% to —40% 


*_Not Available 


MOTOR VEHICLE USER TAXES 


1941 1942 


$2,004,645,000 


Total Motor Vehicle User Taxes...... $2,150,305,000 


Federal ; 
ISxcisestaxeShreen eis ners nae 562,902,000 425,121,000 
WSEAEARESS cies esteem st eneiete oranda — 209,200,000 

State 


465,230,000 


Registration receipts.......... 
786,094,000 


State gasoline\taxes. 2)..jsr - 
Municipal, County, 
Personal Property and Tolls....... 


511,242,000 
947,101,000 


129,000,000 119,000,000 


MOTOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 


4,000,000 
150,000 


INEGEOTEC TUCK SEI USO Rae sitet casero per nena oreter ena ome peen ane 
IMigtiare [ARES SINS, pels bo Sota dun OOM Cod. o ce poe emtan 


Number of communities served only by motor vehicles. .... 54,000 
Number of children carried to school daily by buses....... 4,200,000 
Per cent of trucks privately owned and operated.......... 88% 
ParecentrOtstiicicss ONuLALIMISaretiens wasiueriietierss oc: io veietarst ies 26% 


67% 


Per cent of livestock tonnage hauled to market by truck.. . 


PASSENGER CAR USE 


Number of U.S. cities without local mass transportation, 

dependent on passenger cars. .....--..1---++ yee eee: 
Per cent of passenger cars on farms..............---+++--- 
Per cent of passenger cars in rural non-farm areas......... 


15% 
14% 


(O. P. P.) 
Automobile Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


With rubber and gasoline both ra- 
tioned and with manpower being 


Automobile Racing. 
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utilized on the war production line, automobile racing marked 
time for the duration. For the first time in its history, the annual 
Memorial Day s500-mile Indianapolis classic was scratched from 
the American sports calendar. Similarly, auto racing at Lang- 
horne, Pa., Union, N.J., Milwaukee, Wis., Syracuse, N.Y., and 
other race centres, both in the U.S. and abroad, was idle during 
the year and would remain so until the war was over. 

Thus the honours attained in 1941 still stood on the records: 

Mauri Rose of Indianapolis and Floyd Davis of Springfield, IlL., 
remained as the last champions of the Indianapolis race, having 
won the 1941 classic with the speed of 115.117 miles per hour to 
win $29,985. 

Davis, famed dirt track contestant, started the race in the win- 
ning machine owned by Lou Moore, retired Indianapolis driver. 
Rose, one of the most consistent finishers in speedway competi- 
tion, relieved Davis at 1774 miles after Rose’s own car, of which 
Moore was the manager, was forced out at the 152-mile mark 
by carburettor trouble. 

Other records set during the 1941 season, which would continue 
to be recognized until automobile racing was resumed were the 
following: 

Harley Taylor of Atlanta, Georgia, set a record for 50 miles in 
a stock car on a dirt track by doing 100 laps on the half-mile 
Southern States fair grounds track at Charlotte, N.C., in 59.43.3. 
Ray Hall of the same city, won the 200-mile stock car auto race 
at the Langhorne, Pa., speedway, averaging 69 miles per hour. 

Among the leaders of feature events in the midget class was 
Mike Joseph who set a new record for 20 laps at the New York 
coliseum in 3.37.42. Another winner was Lloyd Christofer of 
Miami, Fla., who won the Union, N.J., 25-lap midget feature in 
5.47.85. 

Mays, with his second at Indianapolis and firsts at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and Syracuse, N.Y., retained the American Automobile 
association national point championship. He was credited with 
1,225 tallies. (iby Aa 1D) 


sys oo Military requirements completely dominated 
Aviation, Civil. civil aviation activities throughout the world 
during 1942. What private flying remained was chiefly in the 
United States. This virtually ceased during the early months of 
1942 as the majority of the nations in the western hemisphere 
joined the rest of the world at war. Civilian flying schools in 
the U.S. continued and expanded under private operation, but 
nearly all operations were conducted under contract with the 
government or geared directly to war needs. U.S. foreign and 
domestic commercial airlines remained under private ownership 
and expanded to establish new records in all categories. 

International Transport.—Pan American Airways system ex- 
panded its routes to every continent of the earth and dominated 
the field of international air transport. Although continuing under 
private ownership and direction, certain equipment and facilities 
of the organization were devoted to serving the war effort of the 
United Nations and all operations co-ordinated with the U.S. 
army. Virtually all passenger, mail and cargo traffic out of the 
U.S. moved under government priorities, but on some routes, 
whenever space was available, the general public was served as 
usual. 

Pan American’s Pacific division lost some equipment and bases 
during the initial Jap onslaughts, but within a few days re-estab- 
lished service on a wartime basis. During the year the division 
flew approximately 1,000,000 ton-mi. of cargo, 1,225,000 ton-mi. 
of mail and carried 5,000 passengers 14,500,000 passenger miles. 

The operation of this division was on a strict war-time basis. 
However, new heights of operational efficiency were achieved. Be- 
fore the war the division operated its clippers an average of 5.08 
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hours per day. The average for 1942 was more than to hours 
per day. 

China National Airlines, Pan American affiliate in the Orient, 
played an important role in the evacuation of refugees from com- 
bat zones. Operating usually at night and frequently in weather 
so severe that Jap fighters could not attack, more than 5,000 per- 
sons were carried to safety; sometimes as many as 60 and 70 
passengers were carried in 21-place Douglas DC-3 transports. 

Pan American Airways-Africa, Ltd., which operated across the 
South Atlantic to various bases in Africa and thence to India 
and China, flew over 6,000,000 mi. up to Oct. 21, 1942, when 
this service was taken over by the military. 

Pan American’s transatlantic operations broke all records, with 
3,000,000 mi. flown as compared with 1,519,307 in 1941. A 
total of 23,000 passengers were carried 55,638,000 passenger 
miles, increases of 140% and 150%, respectively, over 1941. 
Air express made phenomenal gains from 16,500 lb. in 1941 to 
3,135,000 lb. in 1942. Volume of mail nearly doubled; 1,224,000 
Ib. carried in 1942 as compared with 673,000 the preceding year. 

High point of stepped up transatlantic operations was a 48-hour 
period when 12 clippers shuttled in and out of New York’s 
LaGuardia field marine base to average an arrival and departure 
every four hours. By the end of 1942, clippers had made a total 
of 1,219 crossings since service started May 20, 1939. 

In the Caribbean and Central and South American areas Pan 
American’s activities also increased. A new service was inaugu- 
rated in October across the Caribbean between Miami and La 
Guaira, port of entry for Caracas, capital of Venezuela. 

The year 1942 saw a tremendous expansion in the Miami 
express department. At the end of the year more air freight 
was being transported in and out of Miami in a single month 
than during the entire year preceding. The eastern division, oper- 
ating from Miami to the south, flew approximately 9,000,000 mi. 
as compared with 5,816,163 in 1941. 

Under the program initiated by the U.S. and Latin American 
governments, Pan American effectively replaced some 30,000 mi. 
of axis-controlled air services in South America formerly oper- 
ated under the auspices of Germany, Italy and Vichy France. 

* Panair do Brasil, Pan American affiliate operating in Brazil, 
increased route mileage from 5,800 in 1941 to over 13,000 in 1942. 

The school operated by Pan American at the University of 
Miami for the training of U.S. army and British royal air force 
cadets in celestial navigation was expanded and speeded up to a 
7-day basis. 

What is believed the first actual all-cargo airline in the western 
hemisphere was inaugurated in midyear by Pan American Grace 
Airways, a Pan American affiliate. It ran from Balboa in the 
Canal Zone to Lima, Peru. 

The entire Pan American Airways system, including foreign 
affiliates, showed substantial gains in all categories, particularly 
in express carried and passenger miles flown. Totals for 1942 are 
estimates based on latest available figures. Miles flown in 1942, 
27,554,227, as compared with 24,358,346 in 1941; passengers 
carried in 1942, 470,716, as compared with 375,732 in 1941; 
passenger miles flown in 1942, 343,087,980 compared with 227,- 
638,738 in 1941; and express carried in 1942 was 24,752,806 |b. 
as against 15,638,738 lb. in 1941. Total route mileage was just 
under 100,000, unchanged materially from the previous year. 

In the summer of 1942 American Export Airlines inaugurated 
transatlantic passenger and express service between New York 
and Foynes, Ireland, with a small fleet of Vought-Sikorsky flying 
boats. 

In Canada, Trans-Canada Air Lines broke all previous traffic 
records, flying 22,790 mi. a day over 4,857 mi. of routes. In 
1942, the line carried 2,260,000 Ib. of mail, 63% more than in 
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IGOR SIKORSKY “‘parking’’ his baby helicopter between two cars in Stratford, 
Conn. This amphibian machine, demonstrated in 1942, descends as slowly as 
one foot a minute, can stop in mid-air, back up, go sideways, or travel forward 
at 80 miles per hour 


1941; 396,000 Ib. of air express, an increase of 128% and 
106,000 passengers, an increase of 24%. An important extension 
to Newfoundland was added and Trans-Canada crews participated 
in flights across the Atlantic and overhauled and maintained 
transoceanic transports as part of the war effort. Women com- 
prised 30% of the line’s personnel. 

British Overseas Airways maintained its empire routes from 
England to the middle east, India, Australia and other points in 
the old world. No figures regarding these operations have been 
released by the British, but expansion could not have been great — 
for it was not until the fall of 1942 that a public announcement 
was made to the effect that B.O.A.C. was to receive sorely 
needed new equipment. 

The Netherlands airlines, K.L.M. and K.N.I.L.M., were 
knocked out early in 1942 when the East Indian colonies fell to 
the Jap invaders. Much of the equipment and personnel was 
saved, however, and removed to Australia. 

The German Lufthansa, Finnish O.Y., Hungarian Malert and 
Rumanian Lares operations were all incorporated in the nazi 
military machine. Three French airlines, Air France, Aeromari- 
time and Air France Trans-atlantique, maintained limited opera- 
tions early in 1942, but were finally forced to cease operations 
because of shortages of fuel, pilots and equipment, except for 
a few infrequent schedules to serve nazi and Vichy bigwigs. 

Swissair was still operating a single line from Zurich, Switzer- 
land to Berlin, via Stuttgart. The Swedish ABA line maintained 
a nonstop night airmail service from Stockholm to Great Britain. 
Danish airlines’ operations were limited, but more passengers 
were carried than in the year preceding. 

Domestic Air Transport in the U.S.—Activities of U‘S. 
domestic airlines in 1942 fell into two main categories; regular 
commercial scheduled air transportation and numerous special 
flying and ground services conducted for the U.S. army air forces. 

In the former category, few new services were added—in some 
instances least essential routes and schedules were curtailed in 
order to utilize available equipment more efficiently. On May 1, 
1942, domestic airlines were operating 324 aircraft. They then 
began releasing equipment to the government to meet needs of 
the military services and lend-lease commitments. By the end 
of 1942 only 166 aeroplanes remained in operation, yet by virtue 
of more efficient utilization, particularly in faster maintenance 
and increased load factors, airlines were moving a volume of 
traffic comparable to that of the preceding year. 
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Approximately 3,752,000 passengers were carried in 1942 as com- 
pared with 4,060,545 in 1941. Plane miles flown decreased from 
133,022,679 mi. in 1941 to approximately 105,000,000 in 1942. 
Passenger miles flown were 1,483,544,417 as compared with 1,- 
491,734,671 in 1941. Air express increased phenomenally from 
10,485,058,005 lb.-miles in 1941 to approximately 22,043,748,000 
im 1942. 

Early in the year a system of priorities for airline passengers 
was established, under control of the military. However, priority 
passengers were kept to a reasonable minimum, and throughout 
the year ordinary civilians were generally able to obtain seats 
except during brief temporary periods of congestion on certain 
routes. 

All applications to the Civil Aeronautics board for new routes 
were held in abeyance unless hearings were requested by army, 
navy or state department for strategic reasons. One such excep- 
tion was the new route opened by American Airlines in early 
fall to Monterrey and Mexico City. This provided direct con- 
nections from both east and west coasts of the U.S. to the neigh- 
bouring republic. 

Major airlines greatly expanded training facilities for both 
flight crews and ground personnel. In many instances these 
schools trained airmen for the army and navy aviation branches 
in addition to those required for the airlines’ own operations. 

The second category of airline activities comprised contract 
operations under control and direction of the air transport com- 
mand of the army air forces. Although strictly a military project, 
it is pertinent to any discussion of civil aviation by virtue of 
its postwar implications. 

A majority of the aeroplanes requisitioned from the domestic 
airlines were employed for this purpose, plus whole fleets of new 
transports produced and delivered during the year. Various air- 
lines were assigned specific routes and provided with equipment 
to handle schedules. Largely cargo operations, the significant 
point is that they were conducted by civilian airline management 
and personnel. 

The scope of operations can be told only in general terms. 
Routes extended from terminals in the U.S. to Dutch Harbor, 
Nome and other points in Alaska; to Pacific island bases, New 
Zealand and Australia; to England, Scotland, Ireland and inter- 
mediate bases; to Central and South America, Africa, Russia and 
India. 

Thus, at year’s end American commercial airlines had achieved 
a scope of world cargo and passenger operations, under pressure 
of war needs, which even the most farsighted proponents of air 
transport had not expected to see for many years to come. 

The fleets of aircraft so used to transport troops, weapons, 
ammunition, supplies and parts to allied units in all parts of 
the world numbered many hundreds. Flying equipment comprised 
Douglas DC-3s and their military counterparts, with gross 
weights from 25,000 to 30,000 lb.; giant 4-engine Douglas C-54 
Skymasters with gross weights of 52,000 lb.; Lockheed C-60 
Lodestars, 17,500 Ib. gross; Curtiss C-46 Commandos grossing 
50,000 lb.; and the Consolidated C-87s, transport versions of 
the famous long range 4-engine Liberator bombers. There were 
also many old Boeing 247s, first modern, all-metal twin-engine 
design, still doing yeoman duty after many years of service on 
the airlines. 

With over 20% of all U.S. multi-engine aircraft produced in 
1943 scheduled to be cargo planes, the aerial supply trains 
shuttling over the U.S.’s world network inevitably would number 
many thousands before the end of that year. 

Civilian Flying in the U.S.—Outstanding development in 
civilian flying, other than airline operations, was the achievement 
of the civil air patrol (C.A.P.), a nation-wide volunteer organiza- 


tion set up under the Office of Civilian Defense. Squadrons and 
flights, organized under state wing commands, comprised over 
65,000 civilian volunteers with units at more than 1,000 airports. 

Rigorous flight and ground training programs were established 
in co-operation with the army air forces to prepare members 
for many types of special missions important to the war effort. 
Thousands of members contributed their services on long missions 
for expense money merely sufficient to cover bare living ex- 
penses, and plane owners contributed their equipment for a 
moderate hourly rental for the time actually spent in the air. 

C.A.P. coastal patrols were established. They maintained con- 
stant watch for enemy submarines along U.S. shores. Submarines 
spotted by these patrols were sunk. On occasions, subs about to 
attack vessels crash-dived at the approach of C.A.P. planes. 
Vessels in distress were assisted and hundreds of survivors of 
torpedoings were located for rescue by surface ships. 

Such work was done under command of C.A.P.’s own volun- 
teer officers under the general supervision of the army air forces. 
Most of the pilots were ineligible for military service. Many 
were flyers in World War I, but too old for combat service in 
World War II. Thousands of other members went out of the 
C.A.P. to the armed services, the air transport command, the 
airlines and pilot training schools, better prepared by reason of 
their C.A.P. training and experience. 

Second in importance only to the coastal patrols were the 
courier services operated for the army. These consisted of flying 
officers, dispatches and rush shipments between military posts 
and production centres. Other missions included aerial target 
towing, reconnaissance and inspection flights, searchlight and 
gunnery tracking and forest patrol. In natural disasters, such as 
floods and tornadoes, local units turned out for rescue flights, 
carrying doctors, nurses and medical supplies. 

In these ways private pilots and plane owners were enabled 
to continue their flying activities, at the same time contributing 
directly to the war effort. Another important factor was that 
local interest in flying was maintained at a high pitch in com- 
munities throughout the country. 

Civil flying other than C.A.P. and airline was prohibited in 
zones extending along borders and coastlines and strictly con- 
trolled in the interior. 

Production of Civil Planes.—In 1942 there were no planes 
produced for purely civilian purposes other than for training or 
transport. All production figures were restricted except for the 
48,000 total of all aircraft produced announced by the president. 
This compared with an overall total of approximately 28,000 
planes produced in 1941. It is interesting to note that a large 
proportion of the aircraft produced, however, was equivalent to 
types which would be classified as civil in peacetime. This was 
particularly true of transport aircraft and light planes in the 
65-125 h.p. category. 

In the latter case, such planes were destined for preliminary 
and primary training, and for observation and liaison missions in 
co-operation with ground forces of the army. 

Technical Developments.—There were no radically new types 
of civil aircraft or engines introduced in 1942. There were, how- 
ever, numerous developments in the science of aeronautics which 
would be applicable to civil aircraft after the war. 

Most of these could not be described in detail because of mili- 
tary secrecy. ‘ 

The Lockheed C-69 Constellation, originally designed as a 
57-passenger transport for airlines, was modified to serve as a 
cargo plane and the prototype successfully completed its first 
flight early in 1943. It was a 4-engine landplane with tricycle 
landing gear, boasting greater power, speed and load carrying 
capacity than any other U.S. transport in service. 
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The Douglas C-54 Skymaster, originally designated the DC-4 
and designed to specifications of U.S. airlines, was redesigned 
as a military transport and got into quantity production in 1942. 

Design of the Curtiss C-76 Caravan was completed in 1942 
and preparations made for large-scale production. It is a high- 
wing twin-engine design, constructed largely of wood and plastic 
bonded plywood. Its structure incorporates a maximum of non- 
strategic materials and its design is aimed at utilizing wood- 
working and other production facilities unsuited to manufacture 
of conventional metal aircraft. Its fuselage, unusually wide and 
deep, is rectangular in cross-section. The entire nose section 
swings open to provide an unobstructed loading door near 
ground level. 

Powerplants of all types were vastly improved. Air-cooled 
radial engines with outputs far in excess of 2,000 h.p. were 
known to be in production. Liquid-cooled engines reached new 
heights of efficiency and reliability and were produced in un- 
precedented numbers. Power output of light-plane engines was 
likewise increased. 

Piastic bonded plywood, moulded to form under heat and 
pressure, came into wide use for trainers and smaller aircraft 
to conserve critical metals for combat craft. Even so, the trans- 
port mentioned and certain combat craft were planned to utilize 
the same method of construction. Possible applications of the 
light metal, magnesium, in aircraft were greatly expanded with 
the development of “Heliarc” welding, a process utilizing helium 
to weld magnesium alloys easily and quickly, hitherto a well-nigh 
impossible task. 

Development of superchargers and pressure cabins for high 
altitude flight was accelerated. The automotive industry achieved 
a remarkable conversion to production of aircraft and aircraft 
engines, the full force of which would not be felt until 1943. New 
production techniques evolved by both industries materially re- 
duced the time and labour required to build a given aeroplane. 
Much helicopter and other experimentation was conducted in 
strictest secrecy, but Igor Sikorsky’s successful helicopter was 
brought to a stage of development which gave high promise of 
military and commercial feasibility in the immediate future. 

(See also AIR FoRCES OF THE WORLD; AIRPORTS AND FLYING 
FIELDS; MEDICINE; PETROLEUM; Post OFFICE; PsyCHOLoGcy.) 

(CSB aaa Vin) 


Aviation, Military: see Arr Forces or THE Wortp; BLocK- 
ADE; GLIDING; MUNITIONS OF War; PsycHOLOGY; WoRLD 
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War II; see also under various countries. 


° (1897- ), president of Mex- 
Avila Camacho Manuel ico. was born at Teciutlan in 
the state of Puebla on April 24. After completing a course of 
commercial studies in his native town, he joined the successful 
revolution against Victoriano Huerta in 1914 and advanced to the 
rank of general of division. In the cabinet of President Rodriguez 
he was minister of war and navy. President Cardenas later ap- 
pointed him secretary of national defense and personally selected 
him as successor to the presidency. He was elected president July 
7, 1940, by 2,476,641 votes to 151,101 for his opponent, Gen. 
Juan Andreu Almazan, according to tabulations of the Mexican 
congress. The new president was inaugurated Dec. 1, 1940. 
During 1941 he negotiated a settlement of the oil-expropriation 
controversy with the United States. He consistently stressed 
hemispheric solidarity in defense and on May 22, 1942, three 
weeks after a German submarine had sunk a Mexican ship, Avila 
Camacho called for war against the axis The congress unani- 
mously approved his demand and on June 2 he signed the dec- 
Jaration of war against Germany, Italy and Japan (which was 
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made retroactive to May 22) and Mexico joined the United Na- 
tions. (See also MEXxIco.) 


1875-1942), Paraguayan statesman, was 


Ayala, Eusebio i Aug. 14 of French parents in Barrero 


Grande, Paraguay. He received his degrees of doctor of law and | 


social sciences from Asuncién university in 1900 and _ later 
taught philosophy, political law and sociology. Ayala was elected 
senator three times from Asuncién and was president of the 
chamber of deputies in 1910. He held a number of portfolios 
in the cabinet and was provisional president from 1921 to 1923. 
He was minister to Washington in 1925, and again in 1931, when 
he tried to enlist the services of the United States as mediator in 
the Gran Chaco dispute. In 1932, Ayala became president of 
Paraguay. A year later Paraguay declared war on Bolivia, a 
conflict that lasted for three years. The discontent arising in 
Paraguay over the peace terms led to open revolt in 1936. Ayala 
was ousted and fled to Argentina, where he lived until his death 
in Buenos Aires, June 4. 


Azores, The: see PorTucuEsE CoLoNnIAL Empire. 


Reports of bacon production in the United States, 
Bacon. normally printed in considerable detail, disappeared 
from trade publications in 1942, and even the usually well in- 
formed American Meat institute had no figures on the output for 
1942. Bacon was a staple in the ration of United States military 
forces. It was said that publication of data on bacon might, indi- 
rectly, be the means of giving information to the enemy. Lend- 
lease shipments of Wiltshire sides, which are roughly a British 
equivalent of bacon, were reported by the Agricultural Marketing 
administration as 149,465,000 lb. from March 1941 to Jan. 1943. 
The Canadian Bacon board and the British government made a 
new contract in Oct. 1942, calling for an increase in shipments of 
bacon and pork cuts from 600,000,000 Ib. to 675,000,000 lb. The 
price for grade A Wiltshire sides was increased from $19.77 to 
$21.75 per cwt. (See also Hocs; Meat.) (S. O. R.) 


Bacteriology The progress of bacteriology during 1942 
* showed a gratifying correlation of technical 
discovery, microbiological study and medical practice. Study of 
bacterial metabolism, perhaps regarded by the too practical 
minded as a subject fit only for academic pure bacteriology, by 
discovering the nutritive requirements of bacteria, also revealed 
their vulnerability. The work of Wood illustrates this in his con- 
clusion that “Sulphonamide drugs . . . exert their bacteriostatic 
effect by competing with the essential metabolite, p-aminobenzoic 
acid, for an important enzyme site on the bacterial cell.” The 
sulphonamides are antiseptics with little germicidal activity. 
Their bacteriostatic effects may be neutralized by p-aminobenzoic 
acid and similar compounds. Since such compounds are found in 
purulent exudates, the discovery has clinical implications. Never- 
theless, the topical use of sulphonamide powders was proving of 
immense value in the treatment of war wounds. 

In previous decades the public and the medical profession tended 
to evaluate antiseptics almost wholly by their germicidal activity. 
It appeared in 1942 that some antiseptics which are highly 
bacteriostatic and less germicidal may be none-the-less valuable 
prophylactic or therapeutic agents. Bacterial cells, notably the 
sporulating anaerobes, thought to have been killed by mercurial 
and silver compounds, are found to be viable in Brewer’s thiogly- 
collate medium which not only neutralizes the mercurial or silver 
antiseptic but also supports growth of aerobic and anaerobic bac- 
teria. Such a medium was being recommended in 1942 by the 
U.S. Food and Drug administration for testing the sterility of 


i 
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biologicals and other ampule preparations. 

Bacteriologists of experience, whether working with pathogenic 
or nonpathogenic bacteria, frequently noted that certain bacteria 
did not survive in mixed culture with other microorganisms: the 
phenomenon of microbial antagonism. It was also reported of 
viruses. This phenomenon also gives promise of therapeutic use- 
fulness. 

Progress was made in the discovery and isolation of these anti- 
bacterial products in relative purity from fungi, actinomycetes 
and bacteria. Waksman and Woodruff presented a good review of 
the subject. 

Brucellosis continued to inspire sensational popular magazine 
articles, the interest of scientific investigators and the attention 
of practicing physicians and veterinarians. It probably deserved 
neither the fear inspired by popular authors nor the disregard 
of the lay public. 

Huddleson recently presented a sobering appraisal of immunity 
in Brucellosis which should help to place this infection in truer 
perspective. 

Considerable attention was given to a group of minute, pleo- 
morphic, gram-negative, micro-aerophilic organisms resembling 
that causing pleuropneumonia in cattle. It appeared that such 
organisms are commonly harboured by rats and may infect man. 
Brown and Nunemaker presented evidence that many cases of 
rat-bite fever (probably identical with Haverhill fever), hitherto 
thought to be caused by a spiral organism, may be caused by 
Streptobacillus moniliformis (probably an illegitimate name), the 
systematic position of which was doubtful. 

The possibility of more adequate study and classification of 
spirochetes was opened by Wichelhausen and Wichelhausen who 
reported the cultivation of these organisms as colonies in and 
on blood agar plates. 

Following the work of Lancefield, the serological grouping of 
haemolytic streptococci appeared to be of immense importance 
as a guide to diagnosis, epidemiology and therapy. It is gratifying 
to report that Solowey made a beginning with.a similar grouping 
of viridans streptococci. (See also Epipemics AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH CONTROL.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—W. Barry Wood, Jr., “Studies on the Antibacterial Ac- 
tion of Sulfonamide Drugs,” J. Exp. Med., 75:369 (1942); Johns H. 
Brewer, “Clear Liquid Mediums for the ‘Aerobic’ Cultivation of Anaerobes,” 
J.A.M.A., 115:598 (1940); Selman A. Waksman and H. Boyd Woodruff, 
“Selective Antibiotic Action of Various Substances of Microbial Origin,” 
J. Bact., 44:373 (1942); I. Forest Huddleson, “Immunity in Brucellosis,” 
Bact. Rev., 6:111 (1942); Thomas McP. Brown and John C. Nunemaker, 
“Rat-bite Fever,” Bul. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 70:201 (1942); Otto W. 
Wichelhausen and Ruth M. Wichelhausen, ‘‘Cultivation and Isolation of 
Mouth Spirochetes,” J. Bact., 43:65 (1942); J. Dent. Res., in press; 


Mathilde Solowey, ‘Serological Classificatien of Viridans Streptococci,” 
J. Exp. Med., 76:109 (1942). The work of others along similar lines is 


referred to in the bibliography cited. (J. H. Bn.) 
Badminton David Guthrie Freeman of Pasadena, Calif., one 

* of the finest racket players of all time, became 
a four-time national champion with his easy victory in the an- 
nual 1942 badminton tournament. The blond, 21-year-old Cali- 
fornian, who also is outstanding at lawn and table tennis, again 
defeated Carl Loveday of Montclair, N.J., in the final, 15-5, 
I5-I0. 

Freeman teamed with Chester Goss, also of Pasadena, to annex 
the men’s doubles title. 

Evelyn Boldrick of San Diego won the singles championship 
and teamed with Janet Wright of San Francisco to take the 
doubles. Miss Boldrick defeated Miss Wright in the singles final, 
12-10, 12-3, and then paired with the defeated finalist to score 
a 17-15, 15-10 victory over Mrs. Roy Bergman, Westport, Conn., 
and Helen Gibson, Stamford, Conn., in the doubles final. 

Sam Leland Gustavson, Westport, and F. N. Hinds, New York 
city, captured the national men’s veteran doubles championship. 


DAVE FREEMAN won his fourth straight U.S. badminton singles championship 
at Montclair, N.J., April 4, 1942. Here he is shown making a save while lying 
on his side 


They defeated F. Don Richardson of Brookline, Mass., and Phil 
Richardson of Boston, 15-5, 5-15, 17-15, in the final. 
(M. P. W). 


Bahamas A British colony and island group lying east and 
* southeast of Florida, with an appointed governor 
and legislative council, and an elected assembly. Area, 4,404 
sq.mi.; pop. (1940 est.): 66,219 (1931 census: 59,828); capital, 
Nassau (on New Providence island), pop. 19,756; governor in 
1942: H.R.H. the duke of Windsor. 

History.—Bahaman development during 1942 was more acutely 
affected by war conditions than in 1941, owing to United States 
participation in hostilities. The war was felt in shortages of goods 
owing to lack of shipping and in a rising cost of living. Declin- 
ing tourist trade forced an early closing of many hotels. On the 
night of May 31, serious rioting broke out in New Providence, 
the outgrowth of a labour dispute. Two of the 88 rioters were 
killed. 

Education.—In 1940 there were 64 non-sectarian (9,944 en- 
rolment) and 57 aided schools (2,981 enrolment), an industrial 
school (1o1 enrolment), and 46 denominational and private 
schools (2,761 enrolment). Government outlay for education in 
1940 was £31,344. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the pound sterling (value in 
1942 about $4.034). Government revenues for 1942 were esti- 
mated at £394,690, expenditures £439,889. 

Trade.—No very recent trade totals were available in 1942. 
In 1940, imports totalled £1,284,417 value, exports £229,140. 
Both imports and exports increased in value in 1941. The princi- 
pal imports are foodstuffs; liquors, wines and tobacco; and manu- 
factured goods, provided largely by Great Britain, Canada and the 
United States. The chief exports are fresh tomatoes (to Canada), 
timber, bark, and marine products, mostly to the United States 
and Canada. 

Resources.—The tourist trade is normally the backbone of the 
colony’s economy. During 1941, 25,000 tourists were estimated 
to have spent $4,000,000 in the colony. Tourist trade fell off 
sharply in 1942, however. Sponges formerly constituted a major 
export, but owing ‘to prevalence of disease, all sponging grounds 
were closed during 1941 and 1942. Sisal development in the 
Outer Islands was greatly stimulated in 1942 by an agreement on 
the part of the United States to buy all the output. A to-year 
contract for export of Bahaman spices (chili peppers, dill, fennel, 
ginger, paprika, pimientos, sesame seed, thyme and turmeric) to 
the United States was likewise made. 
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Communication.—External communication is by air, with five 
to seven flights weekly from Miami to Nassau in 1942, and by 
boat. Under war conditions, sea traffic during 1942 was almost 
entirely by small boats. (See also West INp1Es, BRITISH.) 


BrBLiocRAPHY.—West Indics Year Book, 1941-1942; Canada-West In- 
dies Magazine (Montreal, monthly) ; Crown Colonist (London, monthly) ; 
West India Committee Circular (London, fortnightly); Colonial Review 
(London, quarterly). 


Bahrein Islands: see BritisH Empire. 


Baile Vernon (1864-1942), U.S. biologist, was born June 
if 21 in Manchester, Mich. He retired from 
the department of agriculture’s biological survey bureau in 1933, 
but had continued to serve as consultant on special projects. He 
had designed the widely used “foothold” trap and the beaver 
trap providing more humane treatment for animals than had 
earlier traps. He was the author of a number of books on mam- 
mals, birds and plants. He died in Washington, D.C., April 20. 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


. (1876-1942), Belgian 
Baillet-Latour, Count Henry d@ sportsman. was born 
March x and studied at the University of Louvain. He became 
connected with the Olympic games in 1903 when he was made 
head of the Belgian Olympic committee. In 1925, he became 
president of the International Olympic committee, succeeding 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Count Baillet-Latour was the cen- 
tre of much controversy when it was announced that the Olympic 
games would take place in Berlin in 1936. U.S. sport circles op- 
posed this selection, charging that Germany violated the spirit of 
the Olympic games by discriminating against Jews and non- 
nazi athletes. Baillet-Latour won assurances that the reich would 
remove all anti-Semitic signs throughout the country during the 
games, and the meeting was opened on schedule with U.S. ath- 
letes participating. He died at his home in Brussels, according to 
a broadcast from Berlin, Jan. 7. 
Baltic States: sce Estonta; Latvia; LirHuanta. 
Baltimore Seventh largest city of the United States, Balti- 

» more, Md. had a population by the 1940 federal 
census of 859,100. White population 692,705, non-white 166,395, 
mainly Negro (19.4%). Area, 78.5 sq.mi. plus 13.35 sq.mi. of 
water. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943) Howard W. Jackson. 

Adjustments to booming war industries constituted the main 
problems of 1942. Migration after 1r940 caused by the demand 
for workers in war plants increased the city’s population rapidly 
in 1942 and caused housing and transportation shortages. A De- 
fense Housing bureau was established, and the Maryland Com- 
mittee on Wartime Transportation put a plan in operation for 
staggering working and school hours to relieve transportation 
congestion. 

The gross funded debt as of Aug. 31, 1942 was $172,822,079.50; 
the net general debt (Aug. 31, 1942), $89,445,773. The tax rate 
remained unchanged at $2.65 per hundred. A bond issue for $32,- 
000,000 to extend water facilities was defeated by 
In 1942. 

Business activities for 1942 broke all records in Baltimore. 
The Baltimore Transit) company reported an increase in revenue 
passengers of 39.6% over 1941. Electricity sales increased 13.8% 
for the first 11 months of 1942 and gas sales 8.1%. Bank clear- 
ings in 1942 were $6,346,265,211, an increase of $918,553,431 
over 1941. Bank deposits also increased. War industries and 
steel plants accelerated operations to the fullest extent of avail- 
able materials and workers. Shipbuilding and aircraft plants 
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maintained or exceeded schedules. Sixteen new industries and ex- 
pansions in go plants were announced. More than 50,000 addi- 


tional workers were employed in new plants during 1942, making’}| 


moe | 


a total of approximately 260,000 employed in Baltimore indus- 
tries. 


Bananas. 


out the once prosperous banana business in Mexico. 
The U.S. Board of Economic Welfare and the Defense Sup-| 
plies corporation (a subsidiary of the RFC) reported in Nov.., 


Unusual expedients were adopted in 1942 for relief 
of banana growers in the western hemisphere, where}} 
wartime lack of marine shipping had severely restricted the} 
banana trade. In addition further inroads of the sigatoka plant } 
disease seriously affected certain areas and was apparently wiping) 
| 


1942, that contracts had been made with the United Fruit Co. to] 
put 40,000 acres of abandoned banana land into cultivation of | 


Guatemala. 


struction of a highway from Poterillos to Lake Yojoa. 


It was estimated Mexico would ship 2,800,000 bunches of bana-| 

In 1937, the peak year, Mexico} 
The next year']| 
the sigatoka disease began making rapid inroads and production J} 


nas to the United States in 1942. 
exported 14,750,000 stems to the United States. 


steadily declined, being only 4,400,000 stems in 1941. In 1942 


about 75% of the exports went by rail, owing to shortage of 


marine shipping. Formerly 80% of the exports were by water. 


The one optimistic note in the banana industry in 1942 came from 


Palestine, where production of 10,000 tons from 2,250 ac. was re- 
ported. Only 750 ac. of bananas were planted in Palestine in 
1939. (G2 O2RS 


Bankers Association, American: see AMERICAN BANKERS | 
ASSOCIATION. 


. The broaden- 
Bank for International Settlements. j..° scope ot 
World War II, both as to area involved and populations affected, 
as well as the intensification of its economic and financial aspects, 
resulted in further curtailment in 1942 of the volume of business 


abaca, the source of Manila hemp, in Panama, Costa Rica and] 
Employment was given more than 1,000 banana\} 
workers in Honduras by co-operative effort of the Institute of |} 


Inter-American Affairs and the Honduras government in the con-_ 


'}) 
| 


| 
] 
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transacted by the Bank for International Settlements. Neverthe- |] 


less, central banks and monetary institutions throughout the 
world continued to co-operate with the bank. 

President Thomas H. McKittrick, reporting at the annual meet- 
ing June 8, 1942, at Basle, Switzerland, declared that the bank 
had consistently adhered to the principles of scrupulous neutrality 


which it had laid down for itself in the autumn of 1939, avoiding 


all transactions whereby any question could possibly arise of con- 
ferring economic or financial advantages on any belligerent nation 
to the detriment of another. 

For the 12th fiscal year, ending March 31, 1942, net profits 
after provision for contingencies, amounted to 5,185,686 Swiss 
gold francs, compared with a profit of 5,293,900 Swiss gold francs 


for the previous year. After required allotment to the legal re- | 


serve of a sum equal to 5% of net profits, amounting in 1942 to 
259,284 Swiss gold francs, there remained available for dividend | 


payment 4,926,401 Swiss gold francs, equal to nearly 4% of the. 


paid-up capital. The special reserve fund was drawn upon to the 


extent of 2,573,589 Swiss gold francs in order to permit distribu- | 


tion of the usual 6% dividend. 
The balance sheet total declined 19,200,000 Swiss gold francs 


during the fiscal year, standing at 476,600,000 Swiss gold francs 
The drop was attributed to reductions in. 


on March 31, 1942. 
various categories of deposits. There was a spurt to 484,788,967 


| 


| 
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by June 30, but on Aug. 31 the balance sheet total stood at only 
472,554,469 Swiss gold francs. Earmarked gold not entered in 
the balance sheet totalled 51,600,000 Swiss gold francs on March 
31, 1942, compared with 65,100,000 at the end of the previous 
fiscal year. 

Although its usefulness in financing international trade was 
practically stopped by the war, the bank was of great value as 
banker for the international Red Cross organizations operating 
from Switzerland. 


Banking The requirements of total war governed banking in 
* the U.S. during 1942. The great increase in govern- 
ment borrowing was facilitated by the 14,773 Commercial and 
Savings banks of the country not only by purchases for their own 
portfolios but by active selling campaigns among their customers, 
culminating in the sale of more than $12,000,000,000 in govern- 
ment bonds in the single month of December. Deposits of all 
banks grew rapidly to an all-time high of $72,382,000,000. Loans 
and investments increased to new high levels of $25,078,000,000 
and $38,897,000,000 respectively on June 30. 

Membership in the federal reserve system increased to 6,647 
banks with deposits on Sept. 24, 1942, of $54,381,000,000, up 
more than $4,000,000,000 from September 1941. Member bank 
excess reserve balances with the Federal Reserve banks continued 
their decline from the peak of $7,000,000,000 in 1940 to a low 
point in Sept. 1942 of $1,690,000,000, largely as a result of in- 
creased deposits and a steady growth in the volume of money in 
circulation to more than $15,000,000,000, up from $11,160,000,- 
ooo on Dec. 31, 1941. The principal offsetting influence was the 
open market purchases of U.S. government securities for federal 
reserve system account which grew to substantial proportions 
toward the end of the year. Under an amendment to the Federal 
Reserve act, the board reduced reserve requirements of banks in 
the two reserve cities, New York and Chicago, from 26% to 20%, 
the same level as reserve city banks. This adjustment was made 
necessary by the fact that the government raised more funds in 
New York and Chicago by taxation and borrowing than it spent 
there, resulting in a drain of funds to meet payments in widely 
scattered war-industry centres. 

Loans expanded moderately, and the proportion of war loans 
to non-war loans increased during 1942. An executive order au- 
thorized the war and navy departments and the Maritime com- 
mission to guarantee commercial banks against loss on loans made 
to finance the performance of war orders under a provision known 
as Regulation V. Such loans were used by many corporations en- 
gaged in war work. Regulation W was amended to further dis- 
courage credit and instalment buying, and cash instalment loans 
of lending institutions were subjected to the regulation. Con- 
sumer instalment credit declined substantially from its peak in the 
summer of 1941. (See also CONSUMER CREDIT.) 

Investments of member banks expanded mainly in U.S. govern- 
ment obligations, which accounted for $24,098,000,000 of a total 
of $29,872,000,000 of investments held June 30. Long term in- 
terest rates were relatively stable but short and medium term 
rates firmed up materially during the year. Gross earnings of 
banks were somewhat higher but expenses increased nearly as 
much. Service charges and trust department earnings continued 
to contribute substantially to total income. The influence of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance corporation (q.v.) was felt in building 
up from earnings the capital funds of the banks in keeping with 
increased deposit liabilities. In addition to treasury orders affect- 
ing foreign funds, the Alien Property Custodian required the 
filing of returns covering all accounts of enemy aliens. Banking 
personnel contributed liberally to the armed forces and as a re- 
sult women employees were taken on to a greater extent than 
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ever before. 

With the prospect that widespread rationing of commodities 
would be introduced on a national scale, “ration banking” was be- 
gun as an experiment and the American Bankers association pre- 
pared plans for further development of this method of facilitating 
the use of ration coupons. The banking system would thus accept 
deposits of ration coupons from retailers who would then draw 
drafts in favour of the wholesalers. (See also BuSINEss REVIEW; 
Law; RATIONING.) 

Canada.—World War II continued to govern banking in Can- 
ada during 1942 as all business concentrated on production for 
war uses. Net deposits of the ten chartered banks expanded 
nearly half a billion dollars to $3,486,000,000 during the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1942. At the same time holdings of securities, 
chiefly dominion and provincial, increased $600,000,000 to a new 
high of $2,340,000,000, but current loans receded $183,000,000 to 
$1,050,000,000. Reduced revenue from loans and increased taxes 
in some cases caused a reduction in dividends to stockholders. In 
spite of the increased demand for banking services for the armed 
forces, industry and the public, it became necessary to close many 
branches. As manpower was drawn to the armed forces and war 
industry, banking services faced curtailment and the proportion 
of women employees rose from less than 22% at the start of the 
war to more than 52%. Farm production and war industry 
reached new peaks, and although civilian production was severely 
reduced, the national income was at a new high. Taxes were again 
increased to aid in financing the war effort. The Bank of Canada 
more than doubled its holdings of dominion and provincial securi- 
ties and on October 31 held nearly $1,000,000,000 of these issues. 
Note circulation increased from $448,900,000 to $657,600,000. 

Great Britain.—Wartime banking continued to follow the pat- 
tern set in previous years as the entire economy of the country 
was devoted to war activities. The eleven London clearing banks 
reported deposits at the new high level of £3,358,000,000, while 
loans fell off slightly to £785,000,000 and holdings of securities, 
chiefly government issues, reached a new peak of £1,097,000,000 
at the end of September 1942. Open market interest rates re- 
mained at the same low levels of the previous year. The banks 
were urged to close more branches, reduce services to the public 
and all non-essential activities and adapt themselves completely 
to wartime working methods. The Bank of England reported a 
new high in British bank note circulation at £870,000,000 on Nov. 
27, 1942. (See also BANK OF ENGLAND.) 

Europe.—Banking on the continent of Europe during 1942 was 
entirely under the domination of Germany, with the minor excep- 
tions of Portugal, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. The Reichs- 
bank reported increased deposits, and note circulation expanded 
more than 5,000,000,000 reichsmarks under the burdens of war 
to a total of 21,344,000,000 during the year ended July 31, 1942. 
Interest rates were said to remain stable under strict government 
control. Information available to the outside world on commer- 
cial banking operations was non-existent. The Bank of France 
reported note circulation increased by 62,000,000,000 francs to a 
total of 304,379,000,000 francs, while advances to the government 
to cover the costs of the German army of occupation grew to a 
total of 1$1,000,000,000 francs by June 11, 1942. The Bank for 
International Settlements (q.v.) at Basle, Switzerland continued to 
function but on a greatly reduced scale and mainly to collect in- 
terest on routine transactions. 

Investment Banking.—Coincident with an unprecedented vol- 
ume of financing by the United States government for war pur- 
poses, the volume of corporate and municipal financing fell to the 
lowest level in several years. For the eleven months ending Dec. 
I, 1942, such issues totalled $1,977,413,000 as compared with 
$5,301,007,000 for the like period in 1941. Refunding issues ac- 
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counted for nearly half the total volume, new capital representing 
only $1,045,447,000. A trend was noted toward financing munic- 
ipal acquisitions of utilities by the issuance of bonds secured only 
by the revenues of such utilities. Corporate financing for the 
month of November fell to $18,209,000, the lowest level since 
January 1935, and all but 3% was sold privately, a practice de- 
veloped during the year. Corporations needing additional capital 
for the most part availed themselves of bank loans. Municipal 
finances were relieved by the improved employment situation, but 
certain other effects of the war produced maladjustments, such as 
changes in industrial areas and reduced collections on gasoline and 
automobile licence taxes and bridge tolls. Of the new municipal 
issues, more than one-third represented refunding of outstanding 
bonds. 

Decreased activity in investment banking led to further mer- 
gers of banking houses, and an increasing number of partners and 
employees found opportunities to serve the country in the armed 
forces, in government service or in war industries. As war financ- 
ing progressed, the investment. banking community threw its or- 
ganization into the campaign to sell government bonds to the gen- 
eral public as distinguished from the commercial banks, to mini- 
mize the dangers of inflation. Government borrowing monopolized 
the investment markets during the year, offering $49,830,332,000 
in bonds, notes and bills during the first 11 months, of which 
$12,366,857,000 represented refundings of maturing issues. In 
addition, the December campaign accounted for over $12,000,- 
000,000 in a program offering several different types and matur- 
ities of bonds, certificates of indebtedness and tax anticipation 
notes designed to suit every variety of investor. The banking 
system absorbed about 40% of the total, the rest going to individ- 
uals and institutions. The government stressed the desirability of 
absorbing part of the increased purchasing power of the public by 
the sale of series E savings bonds through payroll deduction. 
Nearly $7,000,000,000 of this issue alone had been sold in 1942, 
and redemptions totalled only 3%. (Dy, 1835 1 &.)) 

War Savings Bond Sales.—-The entry of the United States 
into World War II in December 1941, brought with it inevitable 
changes in the savings habits of the U.S. people. A patriotic de- 
sire to make a personal contribution to the war effort caused many 
depositors to divert their accumulated savings to the purchase of 
war savings bonds. For sales of war savings bonds of the various 
issues, see the accompanying table. 


Sales of War Savings Bonds, 1941-42 
(in Millions of Dollars) 


Funds received from sales during 


Amount outstanding mont 


Month at end of month 


All Series Series Series 
Series E F G 


1941—November . . . 5,020 234 Ios 

December .. . 6,140 529 154 
I942—January .... 7,198 1,001 310 
7,803 703 253 
8,430 558 3 179 
8,051 531 164 
9,509 634 170 
10,188 634 3 160 
11,078 gor 319 
A ey 11,751 607 Ql 
September. . . 12,479 755 184. 
Octoberen = . 13,381 935 210 


Special club accounts, generally called Victory accounts, were 
made available by the savings banks for individuals who wished 
to save regularly to purchase war savings bonds. Payroll allot- 
ment plans under which authorized deductions are made from em- 
ployees’ wages and salaries to buy bonds have been set up to as- 
sist employers who are not equipped to handle the details of such 
plans in their own organizations. 

Mutual Savings Banks.—After the United States had been in 


the war a few months, the first excitement subsided and current’) 
deposits in mutual savings banks again exceeded current with-| 
drawals. Total assets on July 1, 1942, were $11,677,000,000 andj} 
deposits credited to 15,674,831 accounts totalled $10,3 54,000,000. 
The combined surplus was $1,282,000,000 or 12.39% of deposits. 
Dividends averaged 1.88% in 1942, a slight decline from the) 
average of 1.90% paid in 1941. Two banks were absorbed by’ 
merger during the year ending July 1, 1942, and one bank was} 
absorbed after that date, so that the total number of mutual sav-}j| 
ings banks was reduced to 535 at the end of the year. | 

Mutual savings banks were from the first ardent supporters of || 
the program for financing defense. By Dec. 1, 1941 there werel}| 
506 mutual savings banks qualified as issuing agents for U.S. de-}}} 
fense savings bonds series E. In the preceding seven months}} 
period the savings banks had distributed $119,056,650 par value 
of defense bonds, of which $91,237,588 were series E, $5,023,-| 
940 were series F, $21,645,486 were series G and $1,149,656) 
were defense savings stamps. | 

After the United States entered the war, several changes were }| 
made in the original financing program to meet the needs of a 
country at war. In May 1942, the defense savings bonds became’; 
war savings bonds, and as of Dec. 1, 1942, the series F and series) 
G bonds became simply U.S. savings bonds. With this latter }| 
change the active promotion of series F and series G bonds was] 
transferred from the War Savings staffs to the Victory commit- 
tees, who promoted also the sale of other issues intended for every 
type of large investor. The War Savings staff concentrated chiefly 
on series E bonds, and in this effort they had the active co-oper- 
ation of the mutual savings banks. In the 11 months ending Nov.) 
I, 1942 the mutual savings banks distributed $529,666,969 par 
value of war savings bonds and stamps of which $429,748,682) 
were series E, $17,738,926 were series F, $71,502,752 were series 
G and $10,676,609 were stamps. Many savings banks purchased 
series F or series G bonds for their own portfolios to the full 
limit allowed of $100,000 per year. 

Savings Bank Life Insurance——When the sale of savings bank 
life insurance was legalized in Connecticut in 1941, the number 
of banks which were eligible to establish this service was in- 
creased to nearly three-fourths of the mutual savings banks in 
the United States. Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York |] 
together had 395 savings banks in 1942 with deposits of $8,350,- 
000,000 credited to 12,000,000 accounts. One million dollars of 
savings bank life insurance was sold in Connecticut in the first 
10 months of operation. The total insurance in force on Oct. 31, 
1942, was $1,013,950, representing 1,147 policies. 

In New York state, which established savings bank life insur- ]/ 
ance in 1938, there were 26 issuing banks and 18 agency banks on 
Oct. 31, 1942, an increase of four issuing banks and one agency ] 
bank during the year. On Oct. 31, 1942, there was $28,083,000 
of insurance in force, representing 33,472 policies, an increase of 
$10,258,000 in insurance in force and of 11,532 policies since Oct. 
31, 1941. In Massachusetts there were 30 issuing banks and rro 
agency banks on Oct. 31, 1942. The total insurance in force was. 
$223,063,000, representing 246,606 policies. 

British Savings Banks.—The fiscal year for Trustee Savings |} 
banks in Great Britain ends on Nov. 20. The August 31st state- | 
ment, formerly published in the Trustee Savings Bank Gazette, 
official organ of the Trustee Savings Banks association, was. 
omitted in 1942, hence the figures for Nov. 20, 1941 were the last | 
official data received. Balances in trustee savings banks were 
£385,585,458 on Nov. 20, 1941 an increase of £53,248,121 for the 
year ending that date as compared with a gain of £39,706,000 for 
the previous year. | 

In addition to investing all of these new deposits in comeen| 
ment securities, either directly or through the National Debt com- | 
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missioners, the trustee savings banks aided in the distribution. of 
special war securities. These four special securities, similar to 
the issues making up U.S. war financing program, were national 
Savings certificates, defense bonds, savings bonds and war bonds. 


(He. Br.) 

Bank of England During 1942 the bank continued to 

* carry out its duties as agent and ad- 
viser of the British government on all matters coming within its 
province. The only major changes in the bank’s own conditions 
were the two increases in the fiduciary issue of £50,000,000 each, 
—in April and July. The fiduciary issue grew from £300,000,000 
before the war to £580,000,000 in Sept. 1939, £730,000,000 in 
Aug. 1941 and £880,000,000 in July 1942. 

The first and biggest war increase was mainly the offset to the 
transfer of the Bank of England’s gold reserve to the exchange 
equalization account. Subsequent increases arose entirely from 
the public’s growing demand for currency, mainly due to increased 
employment and higher earnings and wages. Actually the quantity 
of coin and notes held by the public and excluding the banks’ till- 
money rose during the war from £465,000,000 to £787,000,000— 
an increase of £322,000,000, compared with the war expansion of 
£300,000,000 in the fiduciary issue. 

The bank continued its routine work in connection with the 
issue of government loans. Thus in May 1942, the former issue of 
3% savings bonds, 1955-65, gave way to a new issue of 3% sav- 
ings bonds, 1960-70. The weekly offer of treasury bills, made by 
the bank as agent to the government, remained at £75,000,000 
until the beginning of October, when it was temporarily raised 
first to £80,000,000 and then to £85,000,000. This change was 
expected to provide the banks with more maturities early in 1943 
which would assist them in connection with the heavy tax pay- 
ments then due by their customers. 

During the summer, the government decided to permit the con- 
version of industrial debentures carrying interest at over 4%, pro- 
vided that the terms of issue of such debentures permitted con- 
version. The bank had the task of arranging the terms and dates 
of such conversions, in order to ensure their orderly appearance 
without any sudden overloading of the market. It was also de- 
cided that there should be no “underwriting” in connection with 
such conversions. Instead, steps were taken to ensure that any 
of the new stock not taken up by converters should be held by 
strong hands. 

The bank gave advice and helped to institute the scheme 
whereby the British banks transferred clothing coupons between 
retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers. This scheme worked 
very smoothly. 

Early in 1942 the bank had to play its part in the vesting of 
certain Canadian government and Canadian National railway 
securities. This step accompanied the generous granting by the 
Canadian government of an interest-free loan of $700,000,000 to 
the British government. The stock so vested was taken over by 
the Canadian authorities, the former British holders receiving 
sterling in exchange. 


Bank of England 
(£ million) 


1942 Sept. 16 


Issue dept. F 
Note circulation 
Fiduciary issue. . . 


831.1 
880.0 


Banking dept. 


Public deposits . . . |~ ris 5 8.1 


Bankers’ deposits . . 138.0 
Other deposits .. .- 4. 51.0 4 47.4 


Govt. securities . . 136.0 
Discounts & advances ul : 4.0 
Other securities. . . ; : f 21.3 
Reserve ; di . 50.3 
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Various steps were taken by the bank to adapt the system of 
exchange control to the changing needs of the war, e.g. arrange- 
ments were made with the U.S. army in the United Kingdom to 
make dollars and sterling interchangeable for all official military 
purposes at 4.034 free of all charges. A new and simpler rate of 
exchange of 4/1od. per United States dollar notes and coin was 
fixed for individuals including the personal needs of U.S. troops, 
and simultaneously the former commission charged by the banks 
on all such exchanges of currency was abolished. (N. E. C.) 


Bankruptcy: see Business Review; Law. 


Banks: see BANKING. 
Baptist Church The Baptist conventions of 1942 were held 
* under the distinct consciousness of the 
U.S. involvement in World War II. There was evident, how- 
ever, markedly different attitudes between those of 1942 and those 
of 1917. In the 1942 assemblies a deep sense of guilt and obliga- 
tion found constant expression. A resolution of the Northern 
convention reads: “We repent of our sin in not making Christ’s 
way more effective throughout the world . . . we express our 
willingness to do anything for the welfare of our country, regard- 
less of personal cost or sacrifice, which lies within the full sanction 
of our individual consciences.” 

Both conventions, Northern and Southern, defended the right 
of the conscientious objector and apportioned funds to support 
those in need. The Southern body listed 147 objectors registered 
with its executive committee. Each expressed'concern over the 
difficulty of providing its quota of chaplains for the armed forces 
as also for the churches left pastorless. Each gave serious con- 
sideration to a post-war program, affirming that permanent peace 
and world justice, upon which it depends, must be founded upon 
the Christian principles of love, reconciliation and good will. 

There was special rejoicing over increased gifts to the annual 
convention budgets, missions, education and new objectives due 
to war needs. To the normal budget of $2,500,000 the Northern 
Baptist convention had added an emergency fund of $600,000; 
but the total received from the churches exceeded the combined 
amount by $133,795. 

The Southern convention gave particular attention to Negro 
education and the war requirements of their great hospital in 
New Orleans, third in rank among the 275 denominational hospi- 
tals of the United States. 

The total number of Baptists reported in the United States 
for 1942 was 11,021,159. Northern, 1,468,043; Southern, 4,949,- 
174; Negro, 4,073,252; other churches, 530,690. World total, 
12,986,897. (R. E. E. H.) 


Bar Association, American: see AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION. 
Barbados: see West InptEs, BrirTIsH. 


. . Statistics were lacking on baryte pro- 
Barium Minerals. guction in the United States, but indi- 
cations available did not point to any appreciable increase over 
the 1940 level. Small outputs were developing in Canada, Cuba 
and South Africa. (G. A. Ro.) 


A new high mark in barley production in the United 
Barley. States, 426,150,000 bu., was registered in 1942 from 
the largest acreage on record, 16,782,000 ac. The 1942 crop was 
18% more than the previous record crop of 1941, when 362,082,- 
ooo bu. were harvested from 14,220,000 ac. The to-year average 
(1930-39) production was 226,460,000 bu. from 10,732,000 ac. 
The yield in 1942 was 25.4 bu. per acre, or one-tenth of a bushel 
less than the 1941 yield. The 10-year average was 20.7 bu. per 
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U.S. Production of Barley by Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


: 1942 1941 1942 IQ41 
ae bu. bu. SIs bu. bu. 


4,098,000 | 3,753,000 
4,630,000 
2,025,000 
2,340,000 
3,780,000 
2,581,000 
2,028,000 
2,156,000 
1,600,000 
1,800,000 
1,408,000 
1,140,000 

034,000 


North Dakota . 


67,454,000 | 45,425,000] Pennsylvania. 
South Dakota 5 


59,304,000 | 38,228,000 |] Illinois. 
Minnesota . 50,327,000 | 43,875,000 || New York . 
California . . . | 43,819,000] 25,529,000] Kentucky . 
Nebraska . . . | 38,258,000] 48,832,000|| Missouri. 

Kansas . . . . | 17,186,000] 26,520,000]/ Wyoming . 
Colorado. 15,816,000 | 16,632,000] Maryland . 
Wisconsin . . | 15,648,000] 16,833,000| Indiana . . 
Idaho. . . . | 14,280,000] 11,400,000 |] Tennessee . 

WwW ashington 12,560,000] 5,402,000|| Virginia——. 
Montana . . |12,330,000] 6,020,000]] Arizona . 
Oklahoma . . . | 10,625,000] 9,216,000]/ Ohio . . : 
Oregon . . . . | 10,075,000] 6,688,000|} North Carolina . 
Michigan 7,203,000] 6,520,000|/ Nevada . 819,000 
5,580,000] 5,310,000] New Mexico . 609,000 
4,818,000| 8,775,000|| West Virginia. . 3 258,000 
. | 4,818,000] 7,315,000 New Jersey 270,000 216,000 


acre. Except along the Canadian border, the yields in most states 
in 1942 were below those of 1941, especially in Iowa, Nebraska 
and Kansas. 

In the Dakotas the crop broke all records. In the northern 
plains states the crop was damaged by rust, scab and wet weather. 
Canadian production in 1942 was 259,234,000 bu. compared to 
110,566,000 bu. in 1941. (SHOMRS) 


(1882-1942), U.S. actor and 
Barrymore, John Blythe star of ae screen and radio, 
was born Feb. 15 in Philadelphia, the son of Maurice and Georgie 
(Drew) Barrymore. Talented and versatile, he studied art in his 
youth, and before he was 20 he had worked on two metropolitan 
newspapers as a cartoonist and illustrator. In 1903 he made his 
stage debut in a small part in Hermann Sudermann’s Magda. 
Thirteen years later he gained his place in serious drama for his 
notable performance in Galsworthy’s Justice. From then on he 
skyrocketed to fame, reaching the peak of his stage career with 
his interpretation of Hamlet, which won plaudits not only from 
New York audiences but also from London critics, generally hos- 
tile to U.S. actors in Shakespearean roles. Following his success 
in London, Barrymore returned to the United States and gained 
screen fame in Beau Brummel and Don Juan, two box-office suc- 
cesses which earned him the sobriquets of “The Great Profile” 
and “The Great Lover.” The youngest member of the Barry- 
more “Royal Family,” he frequently co-starred with his brother 
Lionel in motion pictures and appeared with both Lionel and 
his sister, Ethel, in the film Rasputin. In the late 1930s, he 
slipped to the status of featured player in trivial comedies. In 
1939, he made a sensational come-back in a stage comedy, My 
Dear Children, convulsing audiences with his ad lib and off-stage 
remarks. Barrymore then starred in a weekly radio program, 
lampooning his own name and fame. He died in Hollywood, 
Calif., May 29. 


Basalt: see STONE. 


Professional baseball’s program for 1942 had its 
Baseball. outlines established by the so-called “Green-Light 
Letter” from the president to Hon. Kenesaw M. Landis, ruling 
head of organized baseball, which comprises the two major 
leagues and (in normal years) some 40-odd minor leagues repre- 
senting about 300 cities throughout the United States and in 
Canada. 

In 1942, a full schedule of games to decide league championships 
was played in the major leagues—the National and the Amer- 
ican—and in 26 minors. Five minor leagues which began play in 
spring suspended their schedules early in the season because 
of war economies, the depletion of playing ranks and, in the case 
of two coastal circuits, army dimout regulations precluded play 
under arc lights. 


The national game became a part of the military programs of! 
training camps and naval bases. Every sizeable base had its own |! 
team playing outside games. Every camp or base, large or small, | 
had ball games for service men in recreation periods, so that as)|j 
a by-product of the mobilization process, facilities for playing} 
baseball were available to a greater number of persons than per- 
haps any previous year in American history. Professional base-| 
ball participated in this trend through its Baseball Equipment 
fund (see below). Because of the far fronts of war operations,|/ 
the game had a greater geographical scope than ever in its his-|} 
tory. 

The commander-in-chief’s message on baseball was as follows :} 


THE WHITE HOUSE | 
Washington 
January 15, 1942 


My dear Judge:— | 

Thank you for yours of January fourteenth. As you will, of course, | 
realize, the final decision about the baseball season must rest with you andi 
the Baseball club owners—so what I am going to say is solely a persone itl 
and not an official point of view. 

I honestly feel that it would be best for the country to keep baseball! 
going. There will be fewer people unemployed and everybody will work, 
longer hours and harder than ever before. 

And that means that they ought to have a chance for recreation and fort 
taking their minds off their work even more than before. | 

Baseball provides a recreation which does not last over two hours or two! 
hours and a half, and which can be got for very little cost. And, incidentally, 
I hope that night games can be extended because it gives an opportunity to, 
the day shift to see a game occasionally. 

As to the players themselves, I know you agree with me that individual) 
players who are of active military or naval age should go, without question,, 
into the services. Even if the actual quality of the teams is lowered by the: 
greater use of older players, this will not dampen the popularity of the sport. 
Of course, if any individual has some particular aptitude in a trade or pro-+ 
fession, he ought to serve the government. That, however, is a matter whieh : 
I know you can handle with complete justice. 

Here is another way of looking at it—if 300 teams use 5,000 or 6,000. 
players, these players are a definite recreational asset to at least 20,000, 000, 
of their fellow citizens—and that in my judgment is thoroughly worthwhile. 

With every best wish, 

Very sincerely yours, 
“(Signed) Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Hon. Kenesaw M. Landis, 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, 

Illinois. 

The team-of-the-year was the St. Louis Cardinals, who came} 
from far behind, as of mid-August, to win the National league} 
pennant on the last day of the playing season, then over ima 
the mighty New York Yankees in the world series, winning four} 
straight games after losing the opening contest. The Yankees 
had been unbeaten in world series play since 1926, when abil 
earlier St. Louis club vanquished them. In the intervening yearn} 
they had won the American league pennant eight times and every 
time had carried through to the world championship, five times 
by winning four straight games without allowing their National) 
league cotitlists even a single game. | 

Short-wave radio carried the world series to American armed] 
forces in Alaska, the Canal Zone, Hawaii, Australia, the British] 
Isles, Africa and the near east, in some cases the play-by-play il 
with every ball pitched, in all cases the scores and high lights. | 

| 


The world series set a new attendance record for a five game 
Series—276,717, gross receipts $1,105,249, of which $362, 926 | 
were turned over to the United Service Organizations. The total if 
of direct financial contribution by the two major leagues to} 
various war funds during the year thereby mounted to approxi- 
mately $1,315,000. The Army Emergency relief, the Navy Relief. 
society and the Baseball Equipment fund were the other chief 
recipients. | 

The report of Judge William G. Bramham, president of the: 
National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues, showed | 
that the minor leagues as a whole raised a total of $232,474 for | 
the war funds in 1942. 


Sixteen special games, one each on the home grounds of the. 
16 major league clubs, yielded a total of $523,229 for Army and. 


“ov 4. THE CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRAY 
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Navy Relief. The two major league All-Star games, the first 
played in New York July 6 and the second in Cleveland July 7, 
provided about $161,000, of which $100,000 went to the Base- 
ball Equipment fund (Ball and Bat fund) and the remainder to 
the service relief organizations. 

The remainder of the B.E.F.’s fund for the year of $133,359 
was contributed by the Baseball Writers’ Association of America 
and the treasuries of Commissioner Landis, the two major leagues 
and of the National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues. 
All-Star games played by the International league and the Pacific 
Coast league netted further contributions to the B.E.F. A total 
of 5,306 “kits” were distributed through army .and navy head- 
quarters to camps and bases in 43 states and to units in England, 
Iceland, Puerto Rico, Bermuda, Trinidad, B.W.I., Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Australia and Africa, with 2,300 additional kits 
ready for distribution with the start of the 1943 playing season. 

The B.E.F. also arranged with J. G. Taylor Spink, publisher 
of the Sporting News, baseball’s weekly newspaper, for the distri- 
bution of its paper in camp libraries, ships at sea and oversea 
units and U.S.O. clubs (about 3,150 weekly). 

Supplementing the B.E.F. work of supplying bats, balls and 
catchers’ equipment packed in kits, the two major leagues shipped 
approximately 1,000 dozen used baseballs to camps and bases 
during the season. These were foul balls, baseballs driven into 
the stands and bleachers and returned to the field of play for 
this purpose. In America in 1942 the foul ball into the stands, 
formerly the fan’s pet souvenir of the ball game, was thrown 
back to the playing field for the foul ball pool or passed direct 
to a service man seated near by. 

All the clubs in all the leagues made special arrangements for 
service men on their days off, free tickets, canteen refreshments, 
etc. Each ball club in its community was a leader in war-civilian 
activities, holding drives for scrap metal and rubber, signing up 
fans in the stands as donors for blood banks, establishing booths 
in the ball parks for sales of war bonds and stamps, etc. 

The Associated Press survey of baseball attendance showed a 
drop of about 8% from 1941 totals in the major leagues, but 
concluded that “the figures fail to show evidence of a first-class 
losing trend.” The National league attendance topped that of 
the American for the first time in several years, 4,724,961 to 
4,685,614, but both were below 1941, when both passed the 
5,000,000 mark. 

The 1942 attendance figures, compared with 1941: 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1942 1941 Difference 


1,087,860 
867,614 
591,000 
571,207 
513,285 
470,582 
346,249 
277,074 


1,215,772 SO: 
827,046 + 40,568 
§50,000 + 41,000 
646,190 — 74,803 
505,845 + 7,440 
654,456 — 183,874 
350,000 esr ot 
280,380 — 3,306 


Brooklyn 

New York 
Chicago . 

St. Louis 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 
IBOStON: 0 fe. & 
Philadelphia . 


Total . 


4,724,901 5,020,089 — 304.728 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


+ 26,502 
— 18,074 
— 81,412 
850,000 — 300,000 
641,620 —I01,501 
420,000 +105,530 
678,011 — 252,037 
193,000 + 86,987 


964,722 
760,000 


712,257 


991,314 
741,026 
630,845 
550,000 
540,038 
525,530 
426,874 
279,087 


New York . 
Boston 

Detroit . .- 
Cleveland . . 
PhiJadelphia . . 
Washington . . 
Chicago . 

St. Louis 


Total . 


—534,995 


4,085,614 


5,220,519 


Although fewer minor leagues operated, some showed increases. 
The American association, enrolling Columbus, Milwaukee, 
Kansas City, Louisville, Minneapolis, Toledo, Indianapolis and 
St. Paul, recorded a total attendance of 1,669,401, a bulge of 


PHIL RIZZUTO of the New York Yankees stealing second base in the second 
game of the 1942 world series at St. Louis. The St. Louis Cardinals won this 
game, 4 to 3, and the series, 4 games to 1 


about 7.5% over 1941. The Southern association, listing Atlanta, 
Birmingham, New Orleans, Memphis, Little Rock, Chattanooga, 
Nashville and Knoxville, reported 743,385, an increase of 59,717 
over the previous year. The Canadian-American league, with 
teams in Utica, Gloversville-Johnstown, Quebec city, Amster- 
dam, Pittsfield, Oneonta, Three Rivers and Rome, hit a new all- 
time high of 344,587, which was 16,014 ahead of 1941. 

The Season.—St. Louis’ great team, young compared to its 
National league cocontender, Brooklyn, and its world series op- 
ponent, the Yankees, featured daring base running, backed up 
by courage under stress, which caught the fancy of the baseball 
world in their pennant race and world championship finals. 

Though chosen as pennant favourite by 46 of the 74 ballots 
in a preseason poll of baseball writers conducted by the Asso- 
ciated Press, the Cardinals in mid-August were nine and one-half 
games behind Brooklyn, 1941 champions and runaway pace- 
makers in spring and early summer, whose rate of victories was 
only slightly less than the National league’s all-time first-half 
record, set by the New York Giants in 1912. 

The Cardinals, in midseason, were a poor second, but in late 
August and September they turned on all their batting power 
and base-running speed. Backed up by excellent pitching and 
brilliant, if sometimes erratic, defensive play, they won 41 of 
their last 48 games, and clinched the pennant in the middle of 
Sunday afternoon, Sept. 27, the last day of the season, by 
winning the first game of their double-header with the Chicago 
Cubs. 

Brooklyn, which as champion had won exactly too games in 
1941, won 104 in 1942, an all-time high for a Brooklyn team. 
The Cardinals totalled 106. Only once before in National league 
history did two clubs reach roo in the same season, 1909 (Pitts- 
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Final Standings 


Won Lost Pets G.B 
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AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Final Standings 
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burgh 110—Chicago 104); once also in the American League 
(1915: Boston 101—Detroit 100). 

The Yankees swept to their 13th pennant, fhe American league 
record, not quite so overwhelmingly as in 1941, when they set 
an all-time record for early clinching of a league championship, 
but decisively enough to make them top-heavy favourites for the 
world series. As late as the middle of the last inning of the 
opening game of the world series in St. Louis Sept. 30, leading 
7 to o, the picture of Yankee supremacy in world series play 
held intact. In an unbroken string, 1927, 1928, 1932, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939 and 1941, they had won every world series for 
which they qualified. 

This picture blew up when the young Redbirds exploded a gth 
inning rally, scored four runs, had the bases filled and the po- 
tential tying run at bat before the Yanks made the third out. 
This last-ditch rally sounded the keynote for the series. Starting 
the following afternoon, the Cardinals served the Yanks their own 
medicine, four straight defeats. (Scores of the five games: First 
Game: New York 7; St. Louis 4. Second Game: St. Louis 4; 
New York 3. Third Game: St. Louis 2; New York o. Fourth 
Game: St. Louis 9; New York 6. Fifth Game: St. Louis 4; New 
York 2.) 

In each game the ruling pattern was that of the young Car- 
dinals ever and again teetering on the brink of ruin, but just at 
the last moment catching hold and flashing brilliant baseball to 
win the day, a formula entering their series triumph in the all- 
time gallery of great baseball exploits. 

Morton Cooper was Cardinal pitching ace during the pennant 
race, beating Brooklyn 5 times, totalling 22 triumphs, earning 
the award of National league’s most-valuable-player of the year 
in the annual Baseball Writers’ Association of America balloting. 
In the world series the Cardinal mound hero was John Beazley, 
first-year recruit from New Orleans, of the Southern association. 
Beazley’s 21 victories against only 6 defeats during the league 
season and his 2 world series victories made him the greatest 
first-year pitcher in National league history since Grover 
Alexander won 28 and lost 13 in rgtt. 

In the series second game Beazley shut out the Yankees until 
the 8th inning, when Charlie Keller’s home run with 2 on base 
tied the score, 3 to 3. Instead of crumbling, however, the Car- 
dinals regained the lead in their half of the 8th on brilliant base 
running by Enos Slaughter, then, when the Yanks started the 9th 
with a pair of hits, the same Slaughter nullified the effort by a 
great throw from his right-field position to third base, shooting 
down the Yankee base runner carrying the potential tying run. 

The scene shifted to Yankee stadium, New York, for the 3rd 
game, in which Ernie White, St. Louis southpaw, won a 2-0 
shut out. This broke another mighty Yankee streak. They had 
not been shut out in a world series game since Oct. 5, 1926, 
when a St. Louis pitcher of another generation, Jess Haines, was 
their master. They had played 40 world series games between 
those two dates. It was, too, the first time since 1926 they had 
been defeated in two successive games of a world series. 

The Sunday game was attended by a crowd whose numbers 
set a new all-time high attendance record for a world series game, 
69,902. This fourth game combined all the features of all the 
three former thrillers. The Yankees took the lead, as in the first 
game. The Cardinals rallied and rolled six runs across the plate 
in a tempestuous 4th inning, setting up a 6-1 lead. The Yanks 
put on a furious burst of scoring in the 6th. Keller hit a thunder- 
ous home run with two on bases, as in the second game, and the 
rally tied the score 6 to 6. 

And again, as in the second game, the Cardinals, instead of 
cracking up after their commanding lead was shot from under 
them, promptly surged out in front, then marshalled shut out 


southpaw pitching by Max Lanier of the sort furnished by Whit} 
the day before, holding the winning lead 9 to 6. | 

In the last game the Cardinals made their triumph completdf 
by using the Yankees’ own favourite weapon, the home run. Early} 
in the game Slaughter hit one and with one on base in the gth} 
Whitey Kurowski, St. Louis third baseman, homered to breals| 
the 2-2 tie and crown the Cardinals world champions. Beazley’s}) 
pitching again baffled the heavy-hitting Yankees throughout the} 
game. \] 

All-Star Games.—American league power was supreme, how-| 
ever, in the 1942 All-Star game between the picked teams of the] 
major leagues, played at the Polo grounds, New York, July 64 
In the first inning Lou Boudreau, Cleveland’s shortstop manager.}) 
and Rudy York, Detroit first baseman, hit home runs to left ccf 
right, which scored 3 runs for a 3-1 American league victory,] 
the seventh in ten All-Star games played, starting in 1933. The} 
winning team defeated an All-Star line-up of Service baseball] 
players in Cleveland the following night. The New York at- 
tendance of 33,694 was below expectations, but in Cleat 
with an impressive program of military and naval pageantry,] 
the attendance was 62,094. | 

The Service team, commanded by Lieut. Gordon S. (Mickey } 
Cochrane, former Amenoas league. star and manager of Detroit’s} 
1935 world champions, enrolled several major league stars in its}} 
line-up, notably Chief Boatswain’s Mate Bob Feller, great young) 
Cleveland pitcher, but proved no match for the mighty American 
League All-Stars, who won 5 to o. | 

Individual Achieverneniee Toe Gordon, Yankees’ second] 
baseman and 1941 world series hero, was voted the American 
league’s most-valuable-player, matching Morton Cooper, receiver! 
of the National league’s no. 1 player award. Gordon’s all-around 
play, his batting and fielding, was the chief factor powering theif} 
Yankees in the 1942 pennant campaign. 


League Leaders 


BATTING 
First Five in Each League | 
Player, club G. AB. R. H. Pct. 
‘Williams; Red:Soxyi ey rene ose ee 150 522 141 186 3564] 
Pesky, Ved SOka ener) mewn wee oN ar ere 147 620 105 205 -330 0m) 
ombandr Bravesans cera nt tee 105 308 31 102 “3321 
Spence; Senators eye my eee ee 149 6290 o4 203 32318} 
Gordon, Yankees = cae ca ea) ra ee 147 539 88 173 320 \m 
Slaughter, (Cardinals meen sical en ae 152 501 100 188 -318 
Case; Senators: "an ee kt ee ee ae 125 515 100 164 318 
Musial, Cardinals yi rte ea 0c en ea ee 140 407 87 147 SiS 
Reiser Dodgers: er meta sis he ree tae 125 480 90 149 31048 
Mize, Giants: Sayan. een eee: 142 541 07 105 .30 
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RUNS BATTED IN 


American League National League 


Miliigmis Boston 45 saraa ae 137 Mize,New. York 92°25 see Troag| 
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Doerr, Boston Ott, New York 


Only very exceptional performance ever qualifies a pitcher for} 
the most-valuable-player award. Cooper was the National} 
league’s leading pitcher with an earned-run average of r. 77. Since 
1919 only once in either of the major leagues has this record 
been equalled or bettered (Carl Hubbell, 1.66 in 1933). Cooper’s 
record of ten shut outs also tied Hubbell’s ten in 1933. This ist 
the closest approach to the major league all-time record of TO 
by any National league pitcher since the record was set by Grover ] 


22 against 7 elas and his victory percentage was surpasseRtl 
only by his junior partner, Beazley, 21 and 6. i) 
The batting champions were Boston players in both leagues, 
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Ted Williams of the Red Sox for the American League, and 
catcher Ernie Lombardi of the Braves in the National, the second 
batting crown for each. Williams repeated his 1941 triple exploit 
of leading his league in batting, home runs and runs batted in. 
Lombardi was batting champion for Cincinnati in 1938, when he 
was voted the league’s most-valuable-player. 

John Mize, New York first baseman, shaded Brooklyn’s first 
baseman, Dolph Camilli, 110 to ro, for the run-driving title in 
the National. Mel Ott, in his first year as Giants’ manager, led 
the league in home runs, his specialty, since he holds the life- 
time home run record for his league. 

Tex Hughson of Boston was top winner among American league 
pitchers, with 22 while losing 6. In percentage, the leader was 
Ernie Bonham of the Yankees, 21 and 6. Bonham’s 6 ‘shut outs 
led in this department. 

The king of American league pitchers for the year was Ted 
Lyons, the oldest major league pitcher in point of continuous 
service, whose earned-run average was 2.10, a figure which had 
been bettered only once in the American league since 1919 (Lefty 
Grove, 1931, 2.05). 

Minor Leagues.—The Junior world series, the class AA play- 
off between the American association and the International 
league, was won by the junior partners of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
the Columbus Redbirds, 4 games to 2. In 1941 Columbus de- 
feated Montreal. In 1942 Syracuse was the International repre- 
sentative. 

For the third straight year the Nashville Vols won for the 
Southern association the honours in the Dixie series, annually 
played with the Texas league for class A-1 supremacy. It made 
the fourth straight year in which the Vols represented the South- 
ern, all under the management of Larry Gilbert, former New 
Orleans player and manager. After losing the 1939 Dixie series 
to Fort Worth, Gilbert’s Vols defeated Houston in 1940, Dallas 
in 1941 and Shreveport in 1942. 

In only seven of the 22 leagues which held play-off rounds 
among the first-division clubs did the pennant-winning team take 
play-off honours. 

Columbus and Syracuse finished third in the pennant races, 
while Nashville and Shreveport were second. 

The pennant winners in the AA circuits were Kansas City for 
the American association, Newark for the International and Sacra- 
mento in the Pacific Coast league, the third-place Seattle Rainiers 
capturing play-off honours in the last-named organization. Nash- 
ville finished second to Little Rock in the playing season while 
Beaumont stood ahead of Shreveport in the Texas league. 

The seven pennant-winners who swept their play-offs were 
Greensboro, in the Piedmont league, Cedar Rapids, Indiana- 
Illinois-Iowa league, Montgomery, Southeastern league, Pulaski, 
Virginia league, Bristol, Appalachian league, Jamestown, Pennsyl- 
vania-Ontario-New York league, and Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
State league. 

Including the Southern and Texas, there were six leagues in 
which the runner-up won the play-offs. Scranton won in the 
Eastern league after Albany took the pennant; Macon was play- 
off winner after Charleston topped the South Atlantic league 
race; Hagerstown won the Interstate flag, but bowed to Wilming- 
ton in the play-offs; Winnipeg took the play-off prize in the 
Northern league, though Eau Claire finished first in the playing 
season. 

There were three third-place play-off winners, besides Seattle, 
Columbus and Syracuse; viz., Waycross, in the Georgia-Florida 
league, in which Valdosta won the pennant; Rocky Mount, Bi- 
State, whose pennant was won by Wilson; Thomasville, play-off 
king of the North Carolina State league though the bunting 
belonged to Concord. 
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Fourth place play-off winners were Oneonta in the Canadian- 
American league, Erie in the Middle Atlantic, and Ashland in the 
Mountain State, with Amsterdam, Charleston and Huntington 
the respective pennant winners. : 

Four leagues played split season, winners of the two halves 
to meet for the pennant. The Appalachian league was the only 
one in which the same club won both halves, Bristol not only 
achieving this exploit but winning the play-off round as well. 

Boise, second half winner, defeated Pocatello for the Pioneer 
league pennant. Second half winner won in the Pennsylvania 
State association, too, Butler defeating Johnstown. It was the 
first half winner’s turn in the Western association, Fort Smith 
besting Topeka. 

The Western International, the only league without a play-off, 
crowned Vancouver its champion. The final play-off round in the 
Northern league was cancelled when Wausau, one of the two 
winners in the preliminary play-offs, disbanded and forfeited to 
Winnipeg. 

Five leagues which started the season suspended before the 
finish. The Florida East Coast league, with Orlando leading, 
stopped May 14. On May 30 the Evangeline league suspended, 
with Natchez in front. The Kentucky-Tennessee league closed its 
score books June 19, with Fulton ahead. June 28 the California 
league terminated operations, Santa Barbara in the lead. On 
July 5 the West Texas-New Mexico league discontinued. 

(W. E. Br.) 


Baskethall The west, as represented by Stanford university 
» and the Denver American Legion, dominated 
1942 basketball. Stanford won the National Collegiate Athletic 
association championship with a 53-38 victory over Dartmouth 
in the intersectional final. The Denver Legion team emerged from 
the National A.A.U. championship with the amateur title after 
defeating Phillips 66 of Bartlesville, Okla., in the tourney final. 

On the collegiate front, Dartmouth dominated the east for the 
fifth consecutive time. Duke continued its hold on the Southern 
conference, while Kentucky and Georgia shared honours in the 
Southeastern conference. Illinois dominated midwestern play. 
Other major conference leaders were: Southwest, Arkansas and 
Rice; Missouri Valley, Creighton and Oklahoma A. and M.; Big 
Six, Kansas and Oklahoma; Big Seven, Colorado; Pacific Coast, 
Stanford (southern division), Oregon State (northern division) ; 
New England, Rhode Island. 

Basketball, from a spectator standpoint, continued to flourish 
in the metropolitan areas. Crowds of 18,000 were not uncommon 
in New York and Chicago, while other sports centres drew 
smaller, but capacity, gatherings. The National Invitation tourna- 
ment at Madison Square Gardens, attended by near-capacity 
crowds at each session, was won by West Virginia. The West 
Virginians, seeded last, defeated Western Kentucky State, 47 to 
45, in the final. e 

The Women’s National A.A.U. championship was won by the 
Davenport, Ia., American Institute of Commerce. The business 
college girls defeated Little Rock, 42 to 25, in the final. Chicago’s 
Division Street Clippers won their second straight international 
Y.M.C.A. championship. 

Professional basketball brought league action to the east and 
middle west during 1942. The eastern circuit, known as the Amer- 
ican league, was won by Wilmington, Del., while the National 
league title went to Oshkosh, Wis. Oshkosh, winner of the annual 
professional basketball tournament in Chicago, was defeated by a 
team of college all-stars, 61 to 55, in the exhibition which 
launched the 1942-43 season. 

Service teams took an active part in 1942 basketball and were 
preparing for an even greater year in 1943. The Great Lakes 
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IN THE SEMIFINALS of the annual National Invitation College Basketball 
tournament at New York city in March 1942 Western Kentucky State Teachers’ 
college defeated Creighton university, 49 to 36. In the finals, however, Western 
Kentucky State lost to West Virginia university, 47 to 45 


naval training station unofficially was acclaimed the outstanding 
service basketball team of the year. (M. P. W.) 


Basutoland: see British SourH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES. 
Bataan: see PHILIPPINES, COMMONWEALTH OF THE; WORLD 


War II. 
(1887 ?— ), U.S. government of- 


Batt, William Loren ficial and industrialist, was one of 


the key men in the War Production board during 1942. Born in 
Salem, Ind., he learned the machinist trade in his youth and 
graduated from Purdue university in 1907 with a degree in engi- 
neering. He rose rapidly in his field, helped in the research and 
installation of the first ball bearings ever used in locomotives, 
and became president of the S.K.F. Industries, a Swedish- 
owned ball-bearings firm. He was deputy commissioner of 
the National Defense Advisory committee raw materials di- 
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vision in 1940. In Jan. 1941 he became deputy director of 
the Office of Production Management’s production division, 
later becoming director of the OPM materials division. When 
Donald M. Nelson organized the War Production board in Jan. 
1942, he made Mr. Batt head of the agency’s requirements com- 
mittee as well as director of the materials division. Batt also was 
chairman of the joint U.S.-Canada materials co-ordinating com- 
mittee, and was appointed by President Roosevelt to serve with 
Harry L. Hopkins and Adm. Emory S. Land as U.S. representa- 
tives on a joint U.S.-British board supervising a munitions, ship- 
ping and raw materials pool. Batt resigned from the WPB mate- 
rials division in May 1942 to devote more time to his other posts. 

(1859-1942), French 


Bawdrillart, Henri Marie Alfred cardinai. was born 


Jan. 6 in Paris, the son of Henri Baudrillart, economist. He en- 
tered the Ecole Normale Superieure in Paris in 1878, taught 
afterwards at the University of Paris, and was ordained in the 
church in 1893. He was vicar general of Paris and rector of the 
Catholic institute and held the titular ranks of bishop and arch- 
bishop. In 1935, he was proclaimed cardinal priest. Cardinal 
Baudrillart was elected to the French academy in 1918 and twice 
received the academy award for his books. He was the author of 
numerous historical and religious publications, the best known 
of which was Philippe V and the Court of France, 5 vols. (1890- 
1900). After the occupation of Paris in June 1940, he was kept 
under surveillance by the German authorities. He died in Paris, 
May 18. 


. World bauxite production was forced to expand 
Bauxite. rapidly, in order to meet the rising demand for 
aluminum. Most of the outputs reported in the accompanying 
table for 1940 and 1941 are estimates. Great Britain and Canada 
draw on British Guiana, while the United States supplements its 
domestic output by imports from Surinam; the axis powers con- 
trol the outputs of Greece, Hungary, Italy, Yugoslavia and France. 


World Production of Bauxite 
(Metric tons) 


1929 1938 1939 1940 1941 


Br. Guiana. . 
France . 

Greece . : 
Hungary 3.24: 
talivaneee : 
Neth. E. Indies 
Sunnand eee 
ULStS Rowe 
United States . 
Yugoslavia . . 


World Total 


382,400 
682,400 
179,900 
540,700 
360,800 
245,400 
377,200 
250,000? 
315,900 
396,400 


220,119 
666,348 


483,700 
680,000 
186,900 
570,209 
483,065 
230,700 
511,600 
250,0C0? 
381,300 
318,800 


550,000 900,000 
700,000 500,000 
180,000 2 

560,000 600,000 
380,000 380,000 
274,375 100,000 
615,434 |1,100,000 
270,000? ? 

445,058 900, 000 
260,000 400,000 


389,152 
192,774 


219,603 


371,648 
103,366 


2,185,000 |3,850,000 |4,370,000 |4,500,000 |5,500,000 


Production in the United States in 1940 increased only 17% 
over the preceding year, but in 1941*the increase was 105%, with 
a total of 899,500 long tons, as compared with 438,913 tons in 
1940. Even this increase was far from sufficient to meet the de- 
mand, and imports were increased in a similar proportion. The 
net total (imports less exports) rose from about 510,000 tons in 
1940 tO 590,000 tons in the first nine months of 1941. Demands 
for 1942 were much greater, as the consumption of metal was 
constantly increasing. Bauxite consumption in 1943 was expected 
to be of the order of 3,000,000 tons, against something like I,- 
700,000 tons in 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


(1868-1942), U.S. senator, 


Bayard, Thomas Francis was born June 4 in Wilming- 


ton, Del. He was a member of the senate from 1922 to 1929, 


BEANS, DRY—BEE-KEEPING 


the fifth member of his family to sit in the upper house. He 
was a member of the senate committees on foreign relations, 
appropriations, territories and insular possessions and claims. He 
died in Wilmington, July 12. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 
Beans Dry The 1942 crop of dry beans in the United States 
’ * made another high record, 20,962,000 bags (100- 
Ib. bags, uncleaned), as estimated by the department of agricul- 


ture Nov. 1. The previous record crop was 18,226,000 bags, in 


1941. The yield per acre was 944.7 lb. in 1942. In 1941 it was 
got |b. 


U.S. Production of Dry Beans in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 
(in 100 Ib. bags) 


State 1942 1941 State 1942 1941 


New York 
New Mexico. . 
Wyoming . 
Montana . 


Michigan . 


6,406,000 | 6,163,000 
5,508,000 | 5,332,000 
2,102,000 | 1,914,000 
1,862,000 | 1,460,000 


1,507,000 

| 1,255,000 
1,092,000 
300,000 


1,256,000 
791,000 
649,000 
250,000 


California 
Idaho 
Colorado . 


HIGH SCHOOL BOYS were recruited to help harvest the U.S. bean crop of 1942 
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sr. (1863-1942), U.S. portrait painter, was born 
Beaux, Cecilia ;, rs, 


in Philadelphia. Returning home from study 
at the Julien academy in Paris, Miss Beaux won immediate recog- 
nition in Philadelphia art circles and later exhibited at the salons 
in Paris. In 1919 she was commissioned by the U.S. government 
to paint official war portraits, and she was honoured by art acad- 
emies and institutes throughout the United States. Her best- 
known works are “A New England Woman,” Pennsylvania acad- 
emy; “After the Meeting,” Toledo Art museum; “Ernesta,” 
Metropolitan museum, New York city; “The Dancing Lesson,” 
Art institute, Chicago; “Sita and Sarita,’ Corcoran gallery, 
Washington, D.C.; “Portrait of Mrs. Dupont,” Boston museum; 
“Girl with the Cat,” Luxembourg museum, Paris; and a self- 
portrait at the Uffizi gallery in Florence. Her autobiography, 
Background with Figures, was published in 1931. She died at 
Gloucester, Mass., Sept. 17. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


HIF H 1st BARON 
Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Aitken, (:s-o- 
British publisher and statesman, was born May 25, the third son 
of a Scotch Presbyterian minister stationed at Newcastle, N.B., 
Canada. Educated in the public schools of Newcastle while he 
peddled newspapers, he entered business and formed a successful 
merger that earned him a fortune. He went to London, entered 
politics and was elected member of parliament in 1910. He was 
with the Canadian expeditionary force in France in 1915 and 
later was officer in charge of Canadian war records. In 1918 he 
was appointed chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster and minister 
of information. Meanwhile, in 1917, he had purchased control of 
the London Daily Express, a failing newspaper which by the 
1930s he had converted into the largest daily in the world, with a 
circulation in excess of 2,500,000. Lord Beaverbrook, as he was 
known after 1917, also became publisher of the Sunday Express 
and the Evening Standard. On May 14, 1940, he was named by 
Winston Churchill minister of aircraft production, and on Aug. 2 
he was admitted to. the war cabinet. 

On May 1, 1941, Churchill removed him from the ministry of 
aircraft and appointed him minister of state. In a further effort 
to speed up the production of British arms, Churchill appointed 
him minister of supply June 29, 1941. He represented Britain at 
the three-power (U.S.-British-Russian) conference which opened 
in Moscow Sept. 29, 1941, and in the following December, Beaver- 
brook accompanied Churchill to the United States. He was named 
to the newly-created ministry of production, Feb. 5, 1942, served 
15 days, and then left for “reasons of health.” Beaverbrook then 
took up the cudgel for aid to Russia and in several speeches ap- 
pealed to the Allies to open a second front, which he declared 
would result in the quick downfall of Hitler. (See also Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) 


Bechuanaland Protectorate: see BritisH SoUTH AFRICAN 
PROTECTORATES. 


. The price received by U.S. producers of 
Bee-keeping. honey in Nov. 1942 was practically double 
that received in Nov. 1941. In the interval, national rationing 
of sugar had become effective, and a number of industries that 
formerly had not used honey at all, or only in inconsequential 
quantities, endeavoured to buy all available supplies as a sub- 
stitute for sugar. Such industries included bakers, ice cream, soft 


-drink and chocolate syrup manufacturers. In March and April 


1942, the War Production board placed restrictions on the sale 
of honey and extracted honey. No restrictions were placed on 
comb honey. Honey production in the U.S. in 1942 was estimated 
by the department of agriculture in Sept. as 180,000,000 Ibs. 
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WOMEN APICULTURISTS sae at hives in 1942. Many women vetdnicared 
for work in U.S. apiaries during the year to replace male workers who had 
gone into the army or into war plants 


Since 1930 the trend in honey production had tended downward, 
partly because of low prices, droughts and reduction in buckwheat 
bee pasture. In addition to broader use of honey in foods, the 
U.S. department of agriculture’s Marketing Activities, vol. 5, 
no. II, p. 14, recited that a California beauty parlor was reported 


as buying 60,000 Ibs. of honey annually to use in facials. 
(Sc OxRy) 


Beer: see BREWING AND BEER. 


B | . c | . F . The accompanying table gives 
C lan 0 onia mpire. material relative to the colo- 
nial and mandated territories administered by Belgium (q.v.). 
Total area 948,000 sq.mi.; total population (est. Dec. 31, 1939) 
14,131,000, 

History.—The loss of Allied possessions in-the far east in 
1942 considerably increased the economic importance of the Bel- 
gian Congo. The Belgian colony reached first rank for radium, 
and second rank for tin production. An agreement concluded 
between the British and Belgian governments placed at the dis- 
posal of Great Britain, in 1942, 144,000 tons of copper, its entire 
production of tin, 30,000 tons of ground-nuts, 90,000 tons of 
palm nuts, and all metals necessary for steel production. Congo 
exports to South Africa were also considerably increased—par- 
ticularly timber. 

After their co-operation in the Ethiopian campaign, the Belgian 
colonial forces were strengthened and reorganized. Hubert Pier- 
lot, the Belgian prime minister, paid a visit to the colony during 
the summer of 1942 and Albert de Vleeschauwer, minister for 


BEER—BELGIUM 


colonies, spent several months in Africa and, in close co-operation 
with the governor general, took a series of measures in order to 
stimulate further the Congo’s war effort. (E. Ca.) 


Belgian Congo: sce BELGIAN CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 


* A kingdom of western Europe, bounded N. by the 
Belgium. Netherlands and the North sea, S. and W. by 
France and E. by Germany and Luxembourg; occupied by Ger- 
many in May 1940. Area 11,775 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 
1939), 8,396,276; chief towns (pop. Dec. 31, 1938): Brussels 
and suburbs (cap. 912,774); Antwerp (273,317); Ghent (162,- 
858); Liége (162,229). Ruler: King Leopold III; prime min- 
ister (1942): Hubert Pierlot; languages: French and Flemish; 
religion: Christian (mainly Roman Catholic). 

History.—The year 1942 marked a further increase in the 
oppression and exploitation of occupied Belgium by the German 
invaders, and the corresponding resistance of the Belgian people. 

Realizing that all attempts to induce King Leopold to depart 
from the attitude he adopted in May 1940, or to persuade the 
people to join the small band of “collaborationists’” (Rexists or 
Flemish nationalists), the nazis dropped the mask and endeav- 
oured to obtain by force what they had failed to obtain by per- 
suasion. Their efforts to utilize Belgian industry met with little 
success, as shown by the notable decrease in production (except 
in the coal mines) and by the increasing number of unemployed — 
workers who were compelled to leave the country (200,000 to 
250,000, according to German statements). The failure to break 
opposition and pro-Allied activities through terrorism was still 
more remarkable, the number of crimes growing in proportion 
with the severity of the penalties inflicted. Capital executions 
could be estimated roughly at two or three per week. 

Patriotic resistance was strengthened by the irreconcilable atti- 
tude of the church led by Cardinal Van Roey who, in several 
public pronouncements, condemned nazi doctrines and affirmed 
the duty of all Catholics to remain loyal to king and country. 

This resistance was based on the hope of an early deliverance, 
because the Belgians realized that the prolongation of the war, 
without any alleviation to the blockade, would unavoidably bring 
about famine. During the last months of 1942 the food situation 
grew much worse, and several essential items on the ration list, 
such as potatoes, became unobtainable. The deficit in the popu- 
lation caused by starvation was estimated at 60,000 to 70,000 in 
1941, the spread of tuberculosis being one of the main reasons 
for the rapid increase in the death-rate. It appeared evident that 
unless the war came to a speedy end or some means could be 
found to alleviate the hardships caused by the occupation and 
the blockade, the worst consequences of famine could not be 
avoided. 

In London, the Belgian government pursued its various activi- 
ties in conjunction with the Council of the United Nations, and 
in close co-operation with Great Britain and the United States. 


Colony and Area 
sq. miles 
(approx.) 


Population 
(c00’s omitted) 
(est. Dec. 31, 1939) 


Capital, Status, 
Governors, Premiers, 
etc. = 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Principal Products 
- 193 
(in metric tons) 


Imports and 
Exports 


: 1930 
(in thousand francs) 


Road, Rail 
1939 


Revenue and 
_ Expenditure 
(in thousand francs) 


BELGIAN CONGO, 927,000 


10,356 


Leopoldville, colony, 
Governor General: 
M. Pierre Ryckmans 


copper ore (metal 
content) 122,600 
gold (1940) 19,239 kg. 
coffee (1940) 24,000 
coal 31,000 


(1938) 
imp. 1,022,637 
exp. I 807, 154 


(1940) 
rds. open to traffic, 
47,041 mi. 
rly. 3,106 mi. 


(est. 1941) 
TeV. 920,564 
exp. 806,715 


RUANDA and URUNDI, 
pepleley a E 


Nianza (Ruanda), 
Kitega ee) 
mandated territory 
united administra- 
tively with the Bel- 
gian Congo 


coffee (export) 4,950 tons 


tin (export) 1,556 tons 


imp. 55,041 
exp. 83,855 


roads open to traffic, 
1,747 mi. 


United administrative- 
ly with the Belgian 
Congo 


BENEFACTIONS—BERMUDA 


Progress was made in the organization of the air force and in the 
mechanization of the army. (E. Ca.) 

Education.—(1938) Primary schools 8,712; scholars 955,038; 
higher schools 273; scholars 86,279; universities (1937-38) 4; 
students 10,776. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (est. 1941) 12,- 
159,600,000 francs; expenditure, ordinary (est. 1941) 12,003,000,- 
ooo francs; public debt (Dec. 31, 1939) 59,318,300,000 francs; 
notes in circulation (July 31, 1942) §8,537,000,000 francs; gold 
reserve (July 31, 1942) 21,677,000,000 francs; exchange rate 
(average 1940): belga=16.88 U.S. cents. 

Trade and Communication.—External trade (merchandise) : 
imports (1939) 19,426,000,000 francs; exports (1939) 21,580,- 
000,000 francs. Communication and transport: roads, suitable 
for motor traffic (1939) 6,571 mi.; railways, open to traffic, main 
(1939) 3,190 mi.; airways (1938), distance travelled 1,457,050 
mi.; passenger mileage 8,255,980 mi.; baggage mileage 156,762 
ton mi.; mail mileage 78,412 ton mi.; newspapers 52,504 ton mi. 
Shipping (July 1, 1939) 408,418 gross tons; tonnage launched 


(July 1938-June 1939) 27,600 gross tons; vessels entered, in. 


net tons, (monthly average 1938) 2,497,000; (July 1939) 2,801,- 
000; cleared (monthly average 1938) 2,502,000; (July 1939) 2,- 
803,000; motor vehicles licensed (Dec. 31, 1938): 155,174 cars; 
77,600 commercial; 67,016 cycles; wireless receiving set licenses 
(1938) 1,082,200; telephone subscribers, local (1938) 287,323. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion 1939 (in metric tons); wheat 349,000; oats 724,200; rye 
349,400; potatoes 3,323,200; coal (1940) 25,605,000; pig iron 
and ferro-alloys 3,059,000; steel 3,104,000; beet sugar (1940) 
231,000; barley 51,000; butter 61,000; margarine 60,700; arti- 
ficial silk 5,900. Industry and labour: industrial production 
(1929=100) average (1939) 83.3; (Jan. 1940) 79.1; number 
wholly unemployed (average 1939) 195,211; (March 1940) 163,- 
598. (See also BELGIAN COLONIAL Empire.) 


Benefactions: see DoNATIONS AND BEQUESTS. 


1887- ), Australian army 
Bennett, Henry Gordon nee was born April 15 in 
Balwyn, Victoria, Australia. He studied at Hawthorne college, Vic- 
toria, became a public accountant and businessman, and was presi- 
dent of the Association of Chambers of Manufacturers of Aus- 
tralia, 1933-34. He served in World War I, 1915-18, was deco- 
rated several times, and was a lieutenant colonel and brigade 
commander in the Australian imperial forces. He was in-command 
of the 2nd division of the Australian army, 1926-31, and was 
promoted to major general in 1931. Gen. Bennett was in com- 
mand of the Australian forces in the disastrous Malayan cam- 
paign in World War II and remained with his men until Gen. 
Percival, the British commander-in-chief, surrendered Singapore 
on Feb. 15, 1942. After Gen. Bennett completed the formalities 
of surrendering his own forces, he and a group of British imperial 
officers escaped from Singapore in a Chinese sampan and reached 
Batavia. The Australian war cabinet approved his conduct in the 
Malayan battles with a vote of confidence on March 2, 1942. Two 
davs later Gen. Bennett frankly acknowledged that the British and 
Australians had underestimated the strength of the Jap army. 


: The production of bentonite in the United States 
Bentonite. increased from 251,032 short tons in 1940 to 354,- 
028 tons in 1941, of which 34% went into foundry and core sands, 
"33% in oil refining, and 17% in oil-well drilling. A new plant at 
Winnipeg was prepared to supply 200 tons monthly from the 
Morden district of Manitoba. (See also FuLLer’s EARTH; 
Mica.) (G. A. Ro.) 
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Bequests, Philanthropic: sce Donations anp BEQuEsTS. 


Berchtold von und zu Ungarschitz, Count Leopold 


(1863-1942), Austro-Hungarian statesman, was born April 18, in 
Vienna. Count Berchtold, who was foreign minister for the 
Austro-Hungarian empire at the outbreak of World War I, was 
the author of the “fatal” ultimatum to Serbia that started the 
conflict in r9r4. After the war, Count Berchtold retired from 
politics and lived in virtual seclusion. A Berne dispatch of Nov. 
21 said he died on his estate in Sopron, Hungary, but the date of 
his death was not given. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Berlin The residence of Hohenzollern electors, kings and 
* emperors from 1442 to 1918, and capital of the Ger- 
man reich after 1871, Berlin is the largest and most important 
city of Germany. Reorganized in 1920 to include several suburbs, 
greater Berlin in 1939 had an area of 332 sq.mi., and a population 
of 4,332,000. Its favourable situation in north Germany on the 
River Spree, between the Elbe and the Oder rivers, affords it 
cheap water transportation through Germany’s wide-reaching sys- 
tem of rivers and canals. It is also the centre of Germany’s net- 
work of railways, motor highways and commercial air lines. 
Politically important as the seat of the Prussian and German 
governments, it grew rapidly after 1860 as an industrial and bank- 
ing centre. In World War II it became the focal point of the 
vast nazi organization for the economic exploitation of Europe. 
British bombing during 1940-41 destroyed the interior of the 
opera house and many other buildings, but during 1942 the city 
was spared, except for a few bombs dropped by Russians. To 
lessen the danger from air attacks, important landmarks were 
camouflaged with a great network of foliage. (Se 185, 18.) 


An island group and British colony 580 mi. east 
Bermuda. of Cape Hatteras, with an appointed governor and 
an elected representative assembly. Area, 194 sq.mi. The popu- 
lation by the Mar. 26, 1939, census (adjusted) was 31,481, and 
was officially estimated as of Dec. 31, 1941, at 32,451, not includ- 
ing members of the armed services of the United Nations, United 
States naval and army base personnel, and 772 Imperial Censor- 
ship employees. The capital is Hamilton (pop. 3,217). The gov- 
ernor in 1942 was Viscount Knollys. 

History.—The effects of World War II continued to be felt 
strongly in Bermuda throughout 1942. Shipping shortage and, 
especially, the need of supplying military and naval personnel 
stationed in the islands necessitated some rationing of food. De- 
spite poor crop conditions and the cessation of normal tourist 
trade, long the colony’s economic backbone, Bermuda continued 
prosperous largely as a result of defense development in connec- 
tion with the United States naval and air bases. 

Education.—Bermuda in 1941 had 29 government schools 
with an average weekly attendance of 4,363. During 1942 the 
colonial assembly approved a long-range educational “blueprint” 
involving an increase in the school-leaving age from 13 to 14 
years, manual training and a girls’ domestic training system, agri- 
cultural education, and generally improved teaching standards and 
requirements. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the pound sterling (value in 
1942, approx. $4.035). 

Trade and Resources.—In 1941 imports, comprising chiefly 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods, totalled £2,422,106 in value 
(1940: £1,469,504; 1939: £1,750,536), with the United States 
supplying 47.6% (1940: 40.8%), Canada 23.2% (1940: 24.2%), 
Great Britain 17.7% (1940: 22.7%). The heavy increases in 
value and volume were due largely to war conditions. 
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BRITISH SAILORS, marines and soldiers on the parade grounds of their bar- 
racks at Hamilton, Bermuda 


Exports for 1941 were officially reported at £125,000 value 
(1940: £83,608) and included principally lily bulbs (£16,901 
value), onions (£12,525), carrots (£7,423), and miscellaneous re- 
exports, notably empty containers (£24,788). The disparity be- 
tween exports and imports is offset by tourist spending and by 
military and naval outlay in furtherance of the war effort. The 
tourist trade, normally involving 75,000 visitors annually, was 
almost nil in 1942, but losses were partially balanced by heavy 
transatlantic air travel, which promised to exceed the 1941 all- 
time record of 5,911 persons. 

Communication.—Bermuda is a main station on the direct 
transatlantic air route to Europe. Private internal communication 
was entirely by boat and horse-drawn vehicle until 1942, when a 
legislative act granted permission for motor car use by doctors. 
Government automotive transportation had been permitted since 
the outbreak of World War II. 


BipLioGRAPHY.—West Indies Year Book, 1941-42; The Bermudian 


(Hamilton, monthly); Crown Colonist (London, monthly); Colonial Re- 
view (London, quarterly); West India Committee Circular (London, fort- 
nightly); Bermuda government annual reports. 


. . (1876-1942), British  sci- 
Bernacchi, Louis Charles cnt ana ‘explorer, was 
born in Tasmania and educated at Melbourne university (Ob- 
servatory branch). He served as physicist on the Southern Cross 
Antarctic expedition, 1898, and the National Antarctic expedition 
under Capt. Robert F. Scott, 1g01-04. He wrote To the South 
Polar Regions (1901), Saga of the “Discovery” (1938), and nu- 
merous articles on the scientific results of the Southern Cross ex- 
pedition and on terrestrial magnetism, meteorology, seismology, 
gravity and atmospheric electricity. Bernacchi died in London, 
April 24. 


Berry, Martha McChesney jc io.5e OS conten 
’ was born Oct. 7 near Rome, 
Ga. She was reared in the tradition of southern absence but 
renounced the “birthright” of a southern belle to bring “book 
larnin’” to poor mountain children in northern Georgia. She 
built a two-story log structure with a dormitory on her own land 
and thus in Jan. 1902, the Berry school made a humble start with 


LOUIS C.—BEVERIDGE, SIR WILLIAM H. 
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five pupils and two teachers. Her school taught useful arts and | 
crafts and required that all students earn their tuition by rais- | 
ing cattle, farming and performing other tasks. The school grew 
until, in 1942, it included four branches in outlying counties 
and 125 buildings stretching over 35,000 ac. Miss Berry’s educa- 
tional system became the pattern for programs in Georgia and 
neighbouring states. She died in Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 27. 


Beryllium As in 1940, there was a continued substantial ad- 
addition to the standard master alloy of copper with 4% beryllium, | 
other alloys were attracting more attention, especially those with |} 
aluminum and nickel, and a ternary mixture made by the addition | 
of cobalt to the standard copper alloy. 

Imports of ore into the United States during the firsh nine 
months of 1941 reached 1,635 short tons—g4z2 tons from Brazil 
and 693 tons from Argentina, against a total of 805 tons in 1940, 
of which 422 tons was from Argentina and 377 tons from Brazil. 
Due to demand in excess of supply, the War Production board on 
July 1, 1942, placed beryllium under complete allocation control. 


(G. A. Ro.) 
Besier Rudolf (1878-1942), British dramatist, born July 
5 2 in Java, was educated at Elizabeth col- 
lege, Guernsey, and at Heidelberg. He wrote his first play, The 
Virgin Goddess in 1906. Two of his later dramas were written in 
collaboration with H. G. Wells and Hugh Walpole. His most suc- 
cessful play, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, was first produced 
at the Malvern festival, England, in 1930. The manuscript had 
been twice rejected in London and in the United States was 
turned down by 27 New York producers and players before it 
was accepted by Katharine Cornell. She toured the country, giv- 
ing over 700 performances in the role of Elizabeth Barrett. Besier _ 
died at his home in Surrey, England, June 1s. 


Bessarabia: see RuMANIA. 
Best Sellers: see PustisHtnc (Book): 
Betatron: see CANCER. 


Best Sellers. 


(1879- 
economist, 


), British 
was born 


Beveridge, Sir William Henry 


vance in the demand for beryllium in 1941. In 


BEVERIDGE REPORT—BIOCHEMISTRY 


March 5 in Rangpur, Bengal. One of Britain’s leading economists, 
Sir William served the government during World War I in the 
capacity of economics adviser on various ministerial boards. Dur- 
ing the post-war era, he was director of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, 1919-37, and was a member of 
the government committees on coal and food rationing. In 1940, 
he was appointed adviser on manpower and industrial capacity in 
the ministry of labour and a year later was made an undersecre- 
tary in the ministry. In June 1941, he was made chairman of the 
inter-departmental committee on social insurance and allied serv- 
ices with a view toward reform. 

On Dec. 1, 1942, he submitted a 100,000-word document on his 
findings and recommendations to parliament. This document, 
called the “Beveridge Plan,” outlined a new social security system 
which, if accepted by parliament, would change the face of post- 
war Britain. Its outstanding recommendations included: unem- 
ployment insurance for all, free medical and hospital treatment, 
child benefits, old age pensions, marriage and death grants. Some 
conservative elements in parliament were hostile to the plan as 
“too radical.” 

The Labour party generally hailed it as a broad step forward 
to socialization. 


Beveridge Report: see SoctaL Securrry. 


. (1884- ), British labour leader and states- 
Bevin, Ernest man. In his youth he was a truck driver in 
the vicinity of Bristol; later he became interested in trade 
unions and was elected general secretary of the Transport and 
General Workers’ union. In 1937 he was appointed chairman of 
the General Council of Trades Union congress. On May 13, 1940 
Churchill named him minister of labour and national service, and 
he was promoted to the war cabinet on Oct. 3. In these offices he 
showed great energy in helping to stiffen Britain’s war effort by 
securing the collaboration of the working classes. 

When the government set up three “executive” groups for pro- 
duction, imports and postwar policy Jan. 6, 1941, Bevin was as- 
signed to head the production division. In July 1941 he an- 
nounced the formation of joint labour-employer boards in war 
industries. In Nov. 1941 he warned that wartime shortages in 
Britain would require the drafting of 1,000,000 married women 
to work in munitions factories. Bevin retained his post during the 
cabinet shakeup of Feb. 22, 1942 and was given broader powers 
to mobilize all British manpower for war industries. On May 21, 
he declared that 22,000,000 out of 33,000,000 Britons between the 
ages of 14 and 64 had been mobilized in either the armed forces 
or in war industries. 


BEW: see Economic WARFARE, BoarD OF. 
Bible Society, American: see American Brste Society. 
Bicycling: see CycLinc. 


. *. (1886- ), 58th attorney general of the 
Biddle, Francis U.S. and great-great-grandson of Edmund 
Randolph, the first U.S. attorney general, was born May 9g in 
Paris. A scion of the Philadelphia Biddles, he ‘attended Groton 
and then Harvard, where he received his law degree cam laude 
in 1911. Biddle was admitted to the Pennsylvania bar in 1912. 
He stumped for Theodore Roosevelt in the 1912 and 1916 cam- 
paigns, and ran, unsuccessfully, for the senate in 1914. An ardent 
New Dealer, he was appointed chairman of the National Labor 
‘Relations board in 1934. He was judge of the third U.S. circuit 
court of appeals, 1939-40, and was called from that post to be- 
come acting attorney general in June 1941 and was appointed 
attorney general by Pres. Roosevelt on Aug. 25, 1941. A staunch 
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defender of civil liberties, Biddle frequently warned against mob 
hysteria in fighting the fifth column, adding that aliens should be 
treated without “malice or race hatred.” 

In Oct. 1942, he announced that the 600,000 Italian citizens 
living in the United States would no longer be treated or regarded 


as enemy aliens. 

Billiards Once again Willie Hoppe, veteran New Yorker, 
* 55 years old, led all the rest in billiards. Hoppe, 

who at one time or another has held every billiard title, easily 

carried off the three-cushion championship of the world for the 

third year in a row. A heavy favourite from the start, Hoppe 

met with no difficulty in the tournament held in Chicago. 

True, he was beaten once, but every other man in the big 
field suffered at least three setbacks and Hoppe, with a record of 
eight victories in nine matches, successfully defended his crown 
with ease. Welker Cochran of San Francisco, himself a former 
champion, was the runner-up, followed by Joe Chamaco of 
Sonora, Mex., and Ralph Greenleaf of New York, who tied for 
third place. Greenleaf’s high finish was somewhat of a surprise, 
since his fame was achieved as a pocket billiard player and not at 
three-cushions. 

However, in the six-man field at Detroit in December, at 
pockets, Greenleaf could finish no higher than fifth, virtually tied 
for last place with Erwin Rudolph of Chardon, O. The competi- 
tion, in which every man was a former titleholder, was won by 
29-year-old Willie Mosconi. The former Philadelphian won nine 
out of ten matches. Andrew Ponzi of Philadelphia was second. 

Earlier in the year, Irving Crane, youthful star from Livonia, 
N.Y., triumphed over Rudolph in a challenge match. This event, 
contested at Rochester, N.Y., in May, saw Crane dethrone 
Rudolph, five-time champion, 900-744. Crane’s reign, however, 
was short-lived. He wound up third in the Detroit tournament. 

(L. Er.) 

Billi R A (18592-1942), U.S. suffragist, was 

| Ington, OSE nn born in Bootle, England, and went 
to the United States with her husband to make her home in Jersey 
City, N.J. In her crusade for women’s suffrage, Mrs. Billington 
appealed to four presidents, McKinley, Taft, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Wilson, to give U.S. women the right to vote. During a 
suffragist demonstration before the White House, she gained an 
audience with President Wilson and was credited with having 
persuaded the president to urge senate approval of the 19th amend- 
ment—the suffrage amendment. After it became law, she was 
appointed to the Democratic national committee from New Jer- 
sey, the only woman from New Jersey to hold such a post. She 
died in Jersey City, Oct. 12. 


: 2 Vitamins.—The structural formula of biotin 
Biochemistry. (vitamin H) was definitely established and 
its value for human nutrition was demonstrated. With the view 

of elucidating the chemical 
O mechanisms by which vitamins 
| act, numerous studies were re- 


Vo ported on the chemical changes 

Hy/ ‘SsH following vitamin deficiency or 

I ee administration with tissue slices 

| | ZO and extracts in vitro, purified 

EC. Vee eat enzymes, as well as intact ani- 
Ser mals. Diphosphothiamin was 


found to be a necessary factor 
in the action of a new cell-free 
decarboxylating enzyme from animal tissues, which converts 
pyruvic acid into acetoin +-COz, and has similar actions on 
a-ketoglutaric and a-ketobutyric acids. 


Biotin = CipHisO3N2S 
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Vitamin C was found to be necessary for the normal metabolism 
of tyrosine and phenylalanine. Deficient guinea-pigs, fed 1 g. 
tyrosine, show excretion of 50% to 100% of the amino acid in the 
urine as homogentisic acid and parahydroxyphenyl pyruvic acid, 
a condition not observed when adequate C is given. Similar ob- 
servations were reported on infants fed cow’s milk. 

New and improved methods for chemical and microbiologic 
estimation of most vitamins were described, together with new 
data on the concentration of vitamins in foods and tissues and 
their formation by bacteria. Striking are the paradoxical facts 
that in certain vitamin deficiencies there is a normal or nearly 
normal concentration of the vitamin in the tissues. This is ob- 
served for nicotinic acid in the condition of blacktongue in dogs, 
for vitamin E in vitamin-E-deficient rats, and for choline in 
choline-deficient rats showing haemorrhagic kidneys. (See also 
VITAMINS. ) 

Metabolism.—Studies with compounds containing stable and 
radioactive isotopes continued to provide new and fundamental 
information. That acetic acid is a precursor of cholesterol was 
shown by the finding of deutero-cholesterol in the tissue of rats 
and mice following the feeding of deutero-acetate, but not of 
deutero-propionate and -succinate. When acetic acid containing an 
excess of C! is fed to rats, the urine contains acetone bodies with 
an excess of C!* showing a metabolic relation of these two sub- 
stances. Experiments on the feeding of serine containing N® 
showed that this amino acid is converted into ethanolamine 


and cystine, and is also incorporated into the body phosphatides. 
Experiments with radioactive phosphorus on the formation of 
phospholipid from inorganic phosphate by rat liver slices showed 
that this conversion depends upon (1) intactness of the liver cells 


SHARK-LIVER OIL was found to contain the highest concentrate of vitamin A 
of any known substance and was therefore produced in large quantities in the 
United States during 1942 to replace oils from the livers of fish caught off 
Norway and Spain. The picture shows an agitator tank in which the crushed 


livers are mixed with water and chemicals, then heated and agitated to form 
a strong emulsion 


-1:287 (1942); The Univ. of Texas Pub., No. 4237 (1942); 
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—mincing or homogenizing prevents the action, and (2) aerobic | 


conditions and energy-forming oxidations—the action is prevented 
by respiratory inhibitors, cyanide, azide, CO, as well as by absence 


of Oz. The feeding of methionine containing radioactive sulphur, | 


S*, causes the appearance of taurine containing S* in the bile, 
and of cystine and methionine containing S* in the proteins of 
tissues. 


Concerning the fixation of CO, by animal tissues, further || 
studies on the utilization of CO: in the formation of a-keto- |} 
glutarate by pigeon liver, with heavy C!*, showed that the fixed |} 


CO; is found only in the carboxyl groups of organic acids, and in 
the case of a-ketoglutaric acid, only in the carboxyl group adjacent 


to the carbonyl group. Other studies with radioactive C'! led to | 


the separation of a cell-free enzyme system which, when pyruvate 
is present, transfers C'O, into the carboxyl group of this acid 
ion; and in the presence of both pyruvate and fumarate reaches its 


maximum rate of C!O» fixation, while fumarate is converted into 


lactate and CO». Part of this enzyme system was identified as 
oxaloacetate-carboxylase, which converts oxaloacetate into 
pyruvate and COs. It is the reverse of this reaction (the enzyme 
catalyzes reversibly) which is thought to be the initial reaction of 
CO, fixation. 

Crystalline Proteins.—Two biological activities were separated 
as crystalline proteins: carbonic anhydrase and the poliomyelitis 
virus. Electron-micrographs of five different proteins have been 
taken, and the molecular sizes estimated from these pictures agree 
well with those estimated by other methods. (See also PHysI- 
OLOGY. ) 


Brptrocrapuy.—V. du Vigneaud, Science, 96:455 (1942); D. E. Green, 
W. W. Westerfield, B. Vennesland and W. E. Knox, J. Biol. Chenzt., 145:69 
(1942); R. R. Sealock, Federation Proceedings (Am. Soc. Exp. Biol.), 
P. Handler 
and W. J. Dann, J. Biol. Chem., 145:145 (1942); H. B. Devlin and 
H. A. Mattil, zbid., 146:123 (1942); H. P. Jacoby and C. A. Baumann, 
ibid., 142:65 (1942); K. Bloch and D. Rittenberg, ibid., 145:625 (1942); 
M. E. Swenseid, R. H. Barnes, A. Hemingway and A. O. Nier, ibid., 142:47 
(2942); D. Stetten, Jr., ibid., 144:501 (1942); A. Taurog, I. L. Chaikoff 
and IJ. Perlman, ibid., 145:281 (1942); H. Tarver and C. L. A. Schmidt, 
ibid., 146:69 (1942); H. G. Wood, C. H. Werkmann, A. Hemingway and 
A. O. Nier, ibid., 142:31 (1942); E. A. Evans, Jr., Science 96:25 (1942), 
also private communication; D. A. Scott and A. M. Fisher, J. Biol. Chem., 
144:371 (1942); E. Racker, Science, 96:364 (1942); W. M. Stanley and 
T. F. Anderson, J. Biol. Chem., 146:25 (1942). CVE Ee) 


Biography: see American LireratuRE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; 
CHILDREN’S Books. 
Biological Survey, Bureau of: see Fish anp WILDLIFE 
SERVICE. 
Biology: see Botany; Marine BroLocy; ZooLocy. 
Biotin: see CHEMISTRY; BIOCHEMISTRY. 
Bird Refuges: see FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 
Birling At Gladstone, the roleo capital of the nation, on 
* Michigan’s upper peninsula, July 3, 4 and 5, 1942, 
top-flight birlers of the nation gathered to vie for the title of 
“king of the white waters.” In the final match, before 15,000 
spectators, James Running, 21, Beloit, Wis., and Walter Swanson, 
24, Kodiak, Alaska, battled for 55 min. 21 sec. before a decision 
was reached. Running won the first fall in 48 min. 9 sec. and the 
second fall in 7 min. 12 sec. James Herron, Kelso, Wash., 1941 
champion, did not defend his title because of his enlistment in the 
coast guard. The title of national girls’ champion birler or “queen 
of the white waters” was retained by Mary Jean Malott, 22, of 
Cornell, Wis., who is a student at Anderson (Ind.) College and 
Theological seminary. She defeated Marietta Phipps Derxili2ue 
of Stevens Point, Wis., in two straight falls. Marcus Olson, 14, of 
Marquette, Mich., won the national junior title by defeating Irv- 
ing Deroeck, 14, of Gladstone, Mich. Ted Springer, Minneapolis, 
1941 junior title holder, did not defend his title because of illness. 
The “old timers’ round” for birlers over 50 years of ago was won 
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by Jay Swanson, 51, of Brinnon, Wash., who defeated William 


Girard, Sr., 51, of Gladstone, Mich. The matches were refereed by 
Bharles M. Sheridan, Washbum, Wis., nationally known authority 


on birling. (Ce AS S.) 
Birth Control The Birth Control Federation of America, 

* Inc. by vote of its members at the annual 
meeting in Jan. 1942, changed its name to Planned Parenthood 
Federation of America, Inc., as more indicative of its aims and 
purposes. Work during the year was concentrated on: (1) in- 
clusion of pregnancy spacing in more state health departments; 
(2) stimulation of adequate teaching of contraception in medi- 
cal schools and wider distribution to physicians of a condensed 
authoritative text by Robert L. Dickinson on techniques of con- 
ception control; (3) raising funds for research and (4) continuing 
public education. 

Claude C. Pierce, M.D., who retired as former director of 
Region 1 of the U.S. public health service, became medical direc- 
tor of the federation, John H. J. Upham, M.D., former president 
of the American Medical association, was elected chairman of the 
board, and Nicholson J. Eastman, M.D., head of the department of 
obstetrics and gynaecology, Johns Hopkins Medical school, became 
chairman of the National Medical Council on Birth Control. 

(1) Public Health.—Three more states were assisted in initiat- 
ing pregnancy spacing in their health departments, bringing the 
total to six. 

Clinical Service —On Dec. 1, 1942, there were 782 services in 
the United States; 216 in hospitals; 256 in public health quarters; 
310 extra mural; and 336 of the total supported in whole or part 
by public funds. 

(2) Medical Education.—Copies of a new edition of Dr. 
Dickinson’s “Techniques of Conception Control” were sent, on re- 
quest, to 45,000 physicians and medical schools. Returns on a 
questionnaire sent to 34,000 of those receiving the pamphlet, 
showed that the doctor’s greatest interest was in techniques. A 
syllabus for teaching contraception in medical schools was drawn 
up, to be sent for their consideration to heads of these institutions. 

Medical Endorsements——The Florida State Medical associa- 
tion, the Tennessee State Medical society and the West Virginia 
State Medical association, all passed resolutions approving child- 
spacing, or planned parenthood, as part of public health activities 
and medical practice. 

(3) Research and Investigations.—The Federation raised 
funds for research in various aspects of human fertility, to be 
conducted under the guidance of the National Committee on Ma- 
ternal Health. These studies were long range projects; results 
would be announced at their termination. There was still urgent 
need for research in simpler effective contraceptive methods. 
Among the independent clinical studies on simple forms of contra- 
ception, were those of Irving R. Stein, ef a/. in Chicago, Beebe 
and Overton in Nashville, Beebe in a rural area in West Virginia, 
and Beebe and Geisler in a rural area of Kentucky. All of these 
studies showed a varying reduction in fertility among the cases 
advised. 

The council on chemistry and pharmacy of the American Medi- 
cal association appointed a committee on contraceptives to study 
drugs used in this field and to report on contraceptive prepara- 
tions, and the medical subcommittee of the Family Planning as- 
sociation of Great Britain appointed a special Ad-Hoc committee 
to conduct a clinical investigation of the efficiency of certain 
chemical contraceptives. 

(4) Public Education. Negro Program.—A two-year Negro 
child-spacing demonstration project was successfully carried 
out under the most difficult conditions to provide proof that under 
public health direction the benefits of planned parenthood could 
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reach and would receive acceptance by even the poorest and most 
illiterate groups. Negro leaders in the fields of medicine, educa- 
tion and social welfare gave active support to a national educa- 
tional campaign. 

Legal Decisions, U.S—The supreme court of errors, of Con- 
necticut, by a vote of 3 to 2, on the Tileston case in June, ruled 
that the state law on contraception was constitutional and that 
under it no doctor could advise the use of contraceptives even in 
cases where the life of a patient was threatened by pregnancy. In 
November the U.S. supreme court agreed to accept the Tileston 
case for review. 

In Massachusetts all efforts of the opposition to keep the ques- 
tion off the ballot having failed, the people voted in a referendum 
as to whether physicians in that state could legally advise pa- 
tients on contraceptives, when life or health were threatened by 
pregnancy. The question lost. 

Abroad.—In Great Britain birth control clinics remained open 
and an increase in the number of patients was reported. Conscrip- - 
tion of women for war work led to a demand for contraceptive 
service by many who could not carry on in the country’s war effort 
if they became pregnant. Medical officers of health were reported 
as co-operating in many countries by referring cases to clinics for 
advice. Elsewhere in Europe no information filtered through, be- 
yond an authentic report from Germany that contraceptives were 
among the few articles still advertised for sale in a number of 
large cities. Germany, Italy and Japan were all pressing frantically 
for higher birth rates. This policy, accompanied by suppression 
of birth control information did not bring the desired results. (See 
also BIRTH STATISTICS; CrvIL LIBERTIES.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Irving R. Stein, Melvin R. Cohen and Rita Nielsen, 
“Jelly Alone as a Contraceptive Method,” Human Fertility (April 1942); 
Gilbert W. Beebe and John Overton, ‘“‘The Contraceptive Service of the 
Department of Health, City of Nashville, ” J.A.M.A. (March 28, 1942); 
G. W. Beebe, Contraception and Fertility in the Southern Appalachian 
(1942); G. W. Beebe and Murray Geisler, “‘Control of Contraception in a 


Selected Rural Sample,” Human Biology (Feb. 1942). (M. Sr.) 

: "oat Provisional reports covering the first eight 
Birth Statistics. months of 1942 indicated that the number 
of births for that year in the United States, Canada and England 
and Wales would be appreciably greater than for 1941. Births 
reported in the United States through August of 1942 were 6.6% 
above those of the corresponding period of 1941. For 1941 as a 
whole, there were registered 2,511,550 births in the United States, 
the birth rate being 18.9 per 1,000 population, the highest since 
1930. Canadian cities of 10,000 or more had an increase of 14.4% 
in births from 1941 to 1942, the period of comparison being 
through August of each year. Total births in Canada in 1941 
numbered 254,483 and the birth rate was 22.3 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. In the great towns of England and Wales an increase of 
17.5% in births was observed from the first eight months of 
1941 to a like period of 1942. During 1941 as a whole, England 
and Wales had 587,228 births and a birth rate of 14.2 per 1,000 
population, the lowest yet recorded in its history. The sharp 
recovery indicated for 1942 was a symptom of the hopeful atti- 
tude of its people in World War II. It was generally expected 
that the spurt in the birth rate just noted for the United States, 
Canada and England and Wales would prove to be temporary. 
As the war wore on, the withdrawal of millions of men for the 
armed services was expected to interfere seriously with normal 
family life and thus tend to depress the birth rate. 

Birth rates per 1,000 population for 1941 reported for other 
nations were: Belgium 12.0; Bulgaria 21.3; Denmark 18.5; Eire 
18.9; Germany 18.8; Hungary 18.4; Italy 20.9; Netherlands 
20.3; Portugal 23.8; Sweden 15.6; European population of New 
Zealand 22.8; Japan 29.9; Argentina 23.9; Chile 32.6; Salvador 
40.0; and Venezuela 36.8. 
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In a study of the relation between the course of employment 
and of the birth rate in Germany, it was found that, over short 
periods of time, the correspondence between the two was very 
close; the number of births increased following a period of rising 
employment, but decreased after a falling period. This relation- 
ship was found to be closer in cities than in rural areas. A con- 
clusion drawn from the study was that the rise in the birth rate 
in Germany shortly before the war may be attributed to her 
improvement in employment conditions, rather than to the intense 
propaganda for larger families. 

Within the United States, in 1941, the birth rates per 1,000 
ranged from a low of 15.7 in New York to a high of 27.8 in New 
Mexico. Seven states had birth rates of less than 17 per 1,000, 
namely, Connecticut, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, New York and Rhode Island. On the other hand, eight 
states had birth rates of 23 or more; they were Arizona, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Utah and West Virginia. It will be recognized that these states 
lie in the southern tier of the country and that all but Utah have 
large Negro or Mexican populations with high birth rates. The 
appended table shows the birth rate in each state in 1941. 


Births per 1,000 Total Population in the United States, 1941 


Rate per 
1,000 


Rate per 
1,000 


State State 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina . . 2. 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

{| Rhode Island 

South Carolina. sa 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


United States .... 18. 
22 
24. 
Arkansas 20. 
California 18, 
Colorado 19. 
Connecticut 16, 
Delaware IQ. 
District of Columbia. . 24. 
19. 
21 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
Massachusetts ... . 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
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West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
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In 1940, the latest year of complete record, the birth rate per 
1,000 was 17.5 for the white population, 21.7 for Negroes and 
23.1 for other races. 

Considered in regard to age of parents, the births per 1,000 
population of all marital states were as follows for the white 
women of the United States in 1940: 42 at 15 to 19 years; 124 
at ages 20 to 24; 117 at ages 25 to 29; 79 at ages 30 to 34; 42 at 
ages 35 to 39; and 14 at ages 4o to 44. Corresponding figures 
for the white males were: 6 at ages 15 to 19 years; 78 at ages 
20 to 24; 125 at ages 25 to 29; 104 at ages 30 to 34; 60 at ages 
35 to 39; 37 at ages 4o to 44; 17 at ages 45 to 49; 7 at ages 50 
to 54; and 3 at ages 55 to 59. More than one-tenth of the white 
women bearing children in 1940 were under 20 years of age; one- 
quarter of them were under 23 and one-half of them were under 
26, but only one-tenth were over 35. In the case of white men 
to whom a child was born during 1940, only one-tenth were 
under 23, one-quarter under 26, one-half under 30, and one-tenth 
over 41. The average age of fathers was 32 years, while that 
for mothers was 275 years. The higher average age of fathers 
arises from their higher average age at marriage and the longer 
reproductive life for men than for women. 

There is a pronounced variation in the birth rate in the United 
States with the season of the year. A recent analysis of data for 
the period 1937-39 shows, for the country as a whole, high points 
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in February and March, followed in turn by a low point in May 
then the peak for the year in August, and the low for the year in} 
December. The seasonal swing in the birth rates was most markea 
in the West South Central states and least marked in the Rock 
Mountain and Pacific Coast states. | 

The need for proof of citizenship for positions in war indusi}} 
tries brought forth a great number of requests for copies of birt 
certificates, when available. It was estimated that 54,000,004) 
native-born citizens did not have their births registered; of these] 
about 43,000,000 were between the working ages of 20 and 64 
years. 


(See also CENSUS, 1940.) 


Bistiocrapuy.—A. J. Lotka, ‘Modern Trends in the Birth Rate,7 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science (No ‘| 
1936); National Resources Board, “Problems of a Changing Population” | 
(May 1938); A. J. Lotka and M. Spiegelman, “The Trend of the Birtl 
Rate by Age of Mother and Order of Birth,” Journal of the America 
Statisticul Association (Dec. 1941); Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Statistical Bulletin (issued monthly); D. Kirk, “The Relation of Employ)} 
ment Levels to Births in Germany,’ Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterl3}) 
(April 1942); U. S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Vital Statistics, Special Re} 
ports” and “State Summaries” (issued irregularly); Population Index (pub) 
lished quarterly by the Population Association of America at Princetoni 


N.J.). (A. J. Lo.) | 
Bismuth World production of bismuth in 1941 was estimateqfj 
* at about 3,000,000 lb., of which the United States; 
Peru, Mexico and Canada supplied the major portion. The Unitecf| 
States output was not reported, but was said to have reached aff 
new high record. Imports in the first nine months of 1941 rose tq 
198,162 lb. of metal, while the bismuth content of lead bulliorii 
was probably about double that amount. The bismuth content off 
the 1941 Peruvian exports was 1,150,813 lb., 729,730 lb. in refined 
metal and 421,083 Ib. in lead bullion, and the 1942 output wa 
expected to increase. Bolivia exported 49,883 lb. of bismuth inf 
concentrates in 1941. In Mexico the output dropped from 408,81¢ 
Ib. in 1940 to 215,989 lb. in 1941. (See also METALLURGY.) 
(G. A. Ro.) 


Black Market: see Crime. 
Blockade The maritime blockade* of the continent of Europé 
* inflicted severe hardships on nazi controlled terri4 
tory as well as neutrals. In short, overseas trade ceased to exis 
for Germany. Blockade is not a spectacular method of warfare: 
but one that, when effective, is felt by every man, woman anc 
child in the blockaded territory. Blockade has through the yearsfi 
been the potent factor incident to superior sea power, and although) 
blockade technique has been modified, the sum total of its effec 
remains, provided food and the sinews of war are denied the§ 
enemy. 

Blockade in its generally accepted sense is the process or actio 
by which a belligerent controls the ingress and egress of seaborne 
trade to another belligerent. Because of the use of air trans 
port a new medium of cargo transportation must be considered i W 
any estimate of the military-naval power and weapons necessaryif 
to maintain an effective blockade. The interruption, breaking up| 
and stopping of sea communication has in its historic sense been 
a function of sea power. The control of bases, occupation of fron- 
tiers, and control of the air determine in the main the effective+]} 
ness of a land blockade. The most important and decisive block-§) 
ades of history have been from the sea. i 

Neutral shipping has always suffered at the hands of superior§ 
sea power when strong navies exercise the rights of blockade. 
Considerable international law has been written on the subjec | 
of neutral trade with belligerents, much of which deals with suc 
controversial subjects as “contraband,” “ultimate destination,’ 
“ultimate consumption,” or “substitution.” The royal navy ex- 


*All assertions or opinions contained in the above article are the pri 

* s n private ones of th 
writer and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of : 
ment or the service at large. : the navy, depaty 
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U.S.S.R., with lend-lease supplies in 1942. This convoy was later attacked by 
waves of German bombers based in northern Norway, and by submarines. Of 
the several supply lines to Russia, the Murmansk route was most effectively 
blockaded by the axis in 1942 


ercised for years a strict control in war over neutral shipping by 
the close blockade of enemy ports and by men of war cruising 
over far-flung commerce lanes where the right of visit and search 
was exercised. 

When blockade is efficient scarcely any trade flows to or from 
the blockaded country. An excellent example of the effect of 
blockade is that caused by the British on the American coast in 
1813-14 when neutrals were barred as well as American vessels. 
In one year the exports in the Chesapeake fell from $6,994,000 to 
$268,000; that of New York from $8,185,000 to $209,000 while 
Philadelphia which totalled $3,577,000 in 1813 did not export one 
penny’s worth in the following year. This was effected by a close 
blockade which made it practically impossible for ships to sail 
without detection; the majority that did sail were captured. The 
United States lacked a navy of sufficient strength to engage block- 
ading vessels and destroy them. 

The blockader generally promulgates to all nations the fact that 
a blockade exists, stating maritime or territorial bounds. 

“Tt is agreed,” writes the authority Hall,* “that for a maritime 
blockade to be duly set up and maintained: 

1. The belligerent must intend to institute it as a distinct and substantial 
measure of war, and his intentions must have in some way been brought 
to the knowledge of the neutrals affected. 

2. It must have been initiated under sufficient authority. 

3. It must be maintained by sufficient and properly disposed force.” 

The technique of blockade changed considerably after the days 
of sail and short gun ranges. For in the wars of Great Britain 
against the French Revolutionary governments, Denmark, the 
United States, and the French Empire, vigilant watch was main- 
tained within sight of the ports blockaded unless blockaders were 
driven off by weather. 

In 1914-18, the royal navy maintained one of the most effec- 
tive blockades in naval history by blocking ingress and egress by 
maritime route to Germany. Its drastic nature was such that 
the United States government protested the strict British Orders 
in Council as a violation of neutral rights. Germany finally went 
“all out” in submarine warfare in an endeavour to break the steel 
cordon of economic strangulation incident to the British blockade. 


*W. E. HALL, A Treatise on International Law, Clarendon Press, Oxford, Eng. 
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In 1942, the royal navy with some American units maintained a 
blockade and patrol that extended from Iceland to the Straits of 
Gibraltar as well as a naval force operating in the Mediterranean. 
Germany had submarine and plane bases located at convenient in- 
tervals from Norway to southern France in order to attack United 
Nations shipping and strike at the blockading vessels whenever 
possible. The blockading ships and planes frequently attacked 
axis coastal shipping and U-boats as they sought the high seas 
from Brest, Saint Nazaire, La Rochelle and other ports of nazi- 
controlled Europe. 

Because of the advent of the mine, the torpedo, submarine, 
long-range shore batteries, and the aeroplane the modern block- 
ade because of necessity became a “long range” one. The tactical’ 
or close blockade was seriously questioned as to its effectiveness 
after the Russo-Japanese War when Admiral Togo in front of 
Port Arthur lost two battleships by mines. The loss of one-third 
of the major Japanese capital ships caused Togo to relinquish his 
grip on the Russian port. 

The British maintained a long-range blockade in 1914-18. In 
1939, British naval units were stationed even farther at sea with 
battleships, cruisers and auxiliary cruisers operating often 500 
miles or more at sea when on blockade and destroyers, submarines 
and corvettes operating in fairly close proximity to the coast of 
the enemy. All German Atlantic trade ceased but German block- 
ade runners in a few cases were able to slip through the blockade 
and bring back some valuable cargo from Japanese controlled 
ports in the orient. A small number of axis raiders and blockade 
runners in 1942 were able to evade the blockade and reach hunt- 
ing grounds in the south Atlantic. The Anglo-American occupa- 
tion of Morocco, Algeria, and western Tunisia in Nov. 1942, 
severed important axis Mediterranean shipping. 

At the outset of World War II, Germany inaugurated a guerre 
de course with submarines. In effect it was a counter blockade 
with the aim of cutting off the British Isles from food and war 
matericls. After Italy joined Germany as an active axis partner 
all of Mussolini’s submarines were utilized to attack British ships. 
The Italian navy came out second best in sea engagements with 
the British. Axis submarine warfare exacted a fearful toll of 
United Nations shipping and only the astounding record of ship- 
building on the part of the United States kept tonnage built ahead 
of tonnage sunk. German shore-based aircraft co-operated closely 
with submarines in harassing and attacking convoys of the United 
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Nations when in proximity of the continent of Europe. Axis 
planes proved a potent weapon in the counter blockade. 

The blockader utilized the aeroplane not only for reconnaissance 
missions but also for bombing. The systematic and strategic 
bombing of axis bases on the continent was closely related to the 
Anglo-American blockade. The bomber takes up where the 
blockade in its more precise sense ceases and by destruction of 
enemy shipping, attacks on naval ports, and centres of industry, 
lessens considerably the war potential of the enemy. 

At the outbreak of World War II, Great Britain disposed her 
sea power in order to exert maximum economic pressure on the 
enemy. A blockade was established that was defined as “an act of 
war carried out by warships of a belligerent detailed to prevent 
access to or departure from a defined port of the enemy’s coast.” 
It was soon found that the advent of airpowei had greatly compli- 
cated the maintenance of a blockade. The nazis had a superiority 
in this new, fast, long-range weapon of war and thereby could 
give their submarines and raiders valuable information as to the 
location of enemy men-of-war and merchant ships. The luftwaffe 
until the late summer of 1942 was superior to the royal air force 
but with many nazi bases in Norway, Denmark, Holland and 
France, Germany was never able to gain control of even the 
eastern Atlantic, mainly because of the superiority of British sea 
power. 

After the fall of France the disposition of the blockading ships 
of Britain was affected because of the possibility of a nazi in- 
vasion. Battleships were placed nearer the coasts of Europe in 
readiness to attack nazi battleships, some of which were using the 
fiords of Norway as bases. The royal navy faced at that time the 
most critical task in its long history. 

It should be noted in any study of blockade that although the 
British fleet went to its blockade stations on Sept. 3, 1939, a 
formal blockade was never declared. Instead there was made a 
proclamation of lists of contraband that covered practically all 
imports to Germany. The British government on Sept. 9, 1939, 
stated that “to prevent contraband from reaching the enemy His 
Majesty’s government will use their belligerent rights to the full.” 
In the blockade that resulted complicated enforcement machinery 
was set up to carry out a “long range economic blockade.” 

A new practice of visit and search was devised because of the 
danger of stopping men-of-war long enough for inspection of the 
cargo of neutral ships on the high seas. Submarines and aero- 
planes could make this practice a costly one. Suspected merchant 
ships were sent into control ports for inspection. In World War I 
the practice was commenced to the extent that in 1915, by the 
remote control methods of British blockade, about 5,000 neutral 
vessels underwent delay and search at the norihern control sta- 
tions while many others were subjected to this delay at the sta- 
tions in the Mediterranean. 

At the beginning of World War II merchant vessels were or- 
dered in for examination at Downs near Dover and Kirkwall near 
Scapa Flow. In fact, a half million tons of cargo destined for 
Germany was seized by Britain before the end of 1939. This 
practice was changed after Dunkirk because concentrations for 
inspection were dangerous with axis air bases in Norway, Holland 
and France. Trade had nearly ceased to exist with the continent 
for there were few neutrals left. Any inspections in port had to 
be made further away from enemy shores. 

Consequently a new technique was utilized that had been tried 
modestly in 1918; that was the issuance of certificates in the 
ports of loading. The Ministry of Economic Warfare ordered that 
cargo destined for neutral ports would be inspected by British 
consuls or officials before ships left the ports of loading and that 
navigation certificates or “navicerts” would be issued in order that 
blockading ships would know on challenge that permissible cargo 


was on board. This method also allowed a close check on aeroplane} 
transport of articles of small bulk and great value. It was a sim 
ple and effective system—‘“navicerts” could be given or denied inj} 
ports that were far removed from the menace of enemy subma 
rines and aircraft. 

The submarine has been the most destructive of all commerce 
raiding and counter-blockade weapons. Underwater craft are also 
most useful on blockade duty because of their ability to stay sub 
merged during the day and surface to attack shipping and observe} 
coastal activities at night. Until the early summer of 1942 the} 
German U-boats were inflicting serious, in fact, considering tank 
ers—critical damage to American coastwise shipping. But, be 
cause of increase in patrol craft, use of convoys, aeroplanes, andl 
systematic search the menace was removed by mid-summer fro | 
the United States coastal zone. Shipping losses were still high o 1] 
the Atlantic and, in particular, where ocean routes meet such a | 
the most eastern tip of South America and the southern extremit | 
of Africa. 

Hitler continued the unrestricted U-boat campaign of Admirall 
Von Tirpitz in an attempt to break the economic bonds imposedif 
on his country and to attack vital supply lines of the United! 
Nations. At the end of 1914, Von Tirpitz was quoted as saying ‘Hy 


} 


“England wants to starve us! Blockade! We can play the same game., 
We can bottle her up and torpedo every English or Allied ship which nears; 
any harbor in Great Britain, thereby cutting “off large food supplies.” 


Although true of World War II, that underwater raiders ex-f 
acted a costly and terrific toll of shipping with “large food sup-: 
plies” destroyed by sinkings, the United Nations and British ships,, 
in particular, kept the British Isles supplied with food, oil and thes 
materials of war. Escorted convoys with “hunting destroyers” 
solved in the main the problem in World War I. The fight against) 
the submarine in World War II, remained the major problem const 
fronting sea power in the Atlantic theatre. | 

U.S. submarines deserved credit for the major share of Japanese} | 
merchant ship losses. As Japanese sea power was weakened by} 
attrition and U.S. sea power gained by construction—more andj 
more would a far-flung blockade be imposed on the Pacific aream 
to cut Japan, an island empire, from the food and raw materials} 
vital to her war potential. | 

At the close of the year the only sea on which German and} 
Italian merchant ships could operate with some degree of safety | 
was the Mediterranean. It appeared that United Nations land- 
based aircraft and British sea power in the North African zone} 
would continue to take a heavy toll of enemy shipping, as evi- 
denced by November and December records. It was by control 
of the seas that the United States under the Lend-Lease act 
could provide the eminently successful British eighth army in] 
Africa with more than 1,000 aeroplanes, hundreds of tanks of 
which more than 500 were medium ones, 20,000 trucks and hun-| 
dreds of pieces of artillery. 

Storm-tossed surface blockaders and air patrols prevented 
nazi surface raiders from attacking this vital cargo of men and 
material bound to the middle east and Northern Africa. And_ 
though over 100 U-boats operated in the Atlantic at one time, su-\ 
perior sea and air power sank enough, and kept enough of the 
submarines from attacking to permit the supplies of the United’ 
Nations to be delivered at points of maximum effectiveness. (See. 
also SHIPPING, MERCHANT MARINE; SUBMARINE WARFARE;| 
Wor.p War II.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—J. A. Hall, Law of Naval Warfare (1921); W. E. Hall,! 
A Treatise on International Law (1924); Maurice Parmelee, Pie age aa 
Sea Power (1924); Louis Guichard, The Naval Blockade (1930): 
Stowell, International Law (1931); J. M. Spaight, Air Power and ee 
Rises (1933); publications of U.S. Naval Institute (1941 and 1942); 


E. Napier, New England Blockaded in 1814 (1939); Sine leeAe Salter, 
oe Shipping Control (1931); R. G. Albion, Sealanes in Warfare eae 
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BLOMFIELD, SIR R.—BOHEMIA AND MORAVIA 


| . : . (1856-1942), British architect, 
lomfield, Sir Reginald was born Dec. 20 at Aldington 
. Kent, England. Designer of the famous Menin Gate memorial 
. Ypres, Belgium, and architect for a number of other famous 
jifices in England, Sir Reginald died at his home in Frognal, 
lampstead, according to a London report of Dec. 28. (See En- 
yclopedia Britannica.) 


lood Plasma: see Puysiotocy. 
lood Pressure: see MEDICINE. 


oard of Economic Warfare: see Economic WarFarr, 
OARD OF. 


as Franz (1858-1942), US. anthropologist, was born 
’ July 9 in Minden, Germany. One of the 
orld’s leading authorities on the inheritance and environment of 
lan, he was professor of anthropology at Columbia university 
or 37 years, retiring in 1936 to become an active crusader against 
azi racial theories. Having previously denounced the theory of 
Nordic superiority” as nonsense, Professor Boas maintained that 
ace is a matter of environment. He demolished the concept of 
pure race, demonstrated with historical evidence that European 
aces are a mixture of many stocks and declared that Germany 
ad one of the most mixed stocks in all Europe. Among his later 
orks were: Race, Language and Culture (1940). He died in 
lew York city, Dec. 21. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


(1880- ), German army officer, was 
jock, Fedor von born Dec. 3 at Kuestrin, near Berlin, and 
ras educated at the Potsdam Military school. At the age of 17 he 
yas assigned to an infantry guards regiment. He had advanced to 
captaincy by the time of Germany’s entry into World War I in 
914 and emerged from the war a major. In 1920 he became 
ommander of the third army group, which post he retained for 
8 years, until his appointment by Hitler as commander of the 
rst army group in 1938. During the invasion of France in May 
nd June 1940 he commanded the lower Somme army group. He 
yas One of the 12 German generals created field marshals of the 
eich by Hitler on July 19, 1940. 

In 1941 Hitler delegated to him command of the central German 
rmies in the Russian campaign. Bock dealt the Russians some of 
heir severest defeats in the early part of the campaign, notably 
t Bialystok and Minsk; also, later in the year, at Smolensk and 
'yazma. He unleashed six separate major offensives against 
floscow in the fall of 1941, but failed to take the city. Then 
sock began his series of “orderly retreats” and “defensive ac- 
ions.” He was later shifted to the southern front, and led the col- 
mns that bludgeoned their way to Stalingrad in the big German 
ummer offensive of 1942. He was unable to take the city, how- 
ver, and in October it was reported that he had been relieved 
f his command. 


hte - (1863-1942), Italian cardinal, 
oggiani, Tommaso Pio was born Jan. 19 at Bosco 
Aarengo, Italy. He joined the Dominican order when he was 15 
ears old and was sent to Constantinople as a missionary after 
e was ordained. In 1912, he went to Mexico as papal nuncio, 
ith the rank of archbishop. On his return to Italy two years 
4ter, he was made apostolic administrator of the Genoa arch- 
jocese. There he became involved in disputes over the adminis- 
ration of the archdiocese; and later he clashed with ecclesiastics 
ver theological questions in which he maintained a strong stand 
gainst modern influences in the church. In 1916 he was created 
ardinal bishop and in 1929 bishop of Porto and Santa Rufina. 
‘ardinal Boggiani died in Rome, Feb. 26. 


ge ae ee ghee ee ee = a eee inne al ng re aa ae 
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Bohemia and Moravia A protectorate of Germany in 
* central Europe, formed in March 
1939, after the dissolution and occupation of Czechoslovakia. 
Area, 19,058 sq.mi.; population, 7,000,000, almost completely 
Czech and Roman Catholic. President (1942): Dr. Emil Hacha. 
Capital: Praha (Prague). Chief cities: Praha (850,000), Brno 
(270,000), Moravska Ostrava (125,000), Plzeii (115,000). 

History.—During 1942 the protectorate lost the remnants of 
its autonomy solemnly guaranteed by Germany in 1939, and was 
made more and more an integral part of Germany. The resent- 
ment of the population against enslavement by the Germans 
increased the movement of resistance which, in its turn, led to 
measures of repression of unprecedented savagery. On Jan. 15 
the so-called cabinet was reorganized. The office of prime minister 
was abolished, as well as the ministry of social welfare, a field in 
which the Czechoslovak republic had developed model institu- 
tions. The minister of justice, Jaroslav Krejci, the former pre- 
mier, became chairman of the cabinet; for the first time a Ger- 
man official, ignorant of the Czech language, Walter Bertsch, 
was appointed to the very important post of minister of econom- 
ics and labour. Colonel Emanuel Moravec, a professional soldier 
and one of the few Czechs who had embraced national socialism 
wholeheartedly, was made minister of public instruction. The 
task of the new cabinet, appointed in agreement with the acting 
protector, police general Reinhard Heydrich (g.v.), was to create 
all conditions necessary for the victory of the reich. The former 
prime minister, General Alois EliaS, who had been arrested in 
Sept. 1941 and sentenced to death after having been prime min- 
ister under the German occupation for 29 months, was finally 
executed in June 1942. 

This execution was part of the reign of terror which swept the 
country after an attack May 27 on Heydrich. The chief of the 
“SS,” K. H. Frank, became deputy protector ad interim, a state 
of siege was proclaimed and ruthless mass executions were carried 
out. The victims belonged to all walks of life, but most of them 
were former officers, political leaders, high officials and profes- 
sional men who were feared as possible leaders of the Czech 
movement of national resistance. Even Rudolf Beran, a former 
collaborationist politician in opposition to the policy of President 
BeneS, was sentenced to ten years at hard labour. 

The terror reached its full fury when Heydrich died of his 
wounds on June 4 after great pain. Yet for several weeks, in 
spite of hundreds of executions and unprecedented rewards of- 
fered for any clue for the detection of the patriots who had 
attacked the German gestapo chief, the perpetrators could not be 
found. On June 19 two men, Jan Kubi§ and Josef Gabcik, were 
apprehended in the Russian Orthodox church in Praha and were 
killed in a fight with the police. It was alleged that these two, 
and some others, had been dropped as parachutists from British 
bombers on Dec. 29, 1941, and that the two had actually killed 
Heydrich. 

The most outstanding single act of terror committed by the 
Germans was the destruction of the small village of Lidice, near 
the mining centre of Kladno. Because the Germans suspected 
some inhabitants of having supported the patriots who killed 
Heydrich all the male inhabitants of the village, numbering more 
than 200, were shot, irrespective of age. The same fate was meted 
out to 56 women, while the rest of the women were put into 
concentration camps and the children were carried off to correc- 
tion schools. As the Germans proudly announced, “all buildings 
of the village were levelled to the ground and the name of the 
village was immediately abolished.” As a protest on July 12 a 
new housing project near Joliet, Ill, U.S.A., was named Lidice. 
On June 25 another Czech village, Lezaky, a small hamlet near 
Chrudim in eastern Bohemia, shared the fate of Lidice. This 
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time not only all men, but also all women were slain by the 
gestapo. 

In Bohemia special tribunals were set up to deal with political 
crimes committed against the Czech nation. The death pen- 
alty was decreed for farmers failing to report their entire crop, 
while confiscation of property was threatened as penalty for 
minor offenses. The penal code of the protectorate was adapted 
to the German penal code. 

The terror continued in Bohemia and Moravia during the rest 
of 1942. Among the persons executed were also Bishop Matéj 
Pavlik Gorasd of the Orthodox Church and three of its priests; 
the church was disbanded and its property confiscated. The 
only legal party organization of the Czechs which had been tol- 
erated under the German occupation and which had been organ- 
ized on a totalitarian basis, the Narodni souruéenstvi (the Na- 
tional Solidarity party), was liquidated because it appeared 
“incapable of ideological regeneration” in the spirit of national so- 
cialism. The Jews of the protectorate were first concentrated in 
the small town of Terezin (Theresienstadt), the inhabitants of 
which were moved to other towns. From this overcrowded ghetto 
the Jews were then deported to eastern Europe. In the Terezin 
fortress died also Dr. Ludwig Czech, former president of the Ger- 
man social democratic party in Czechoslovakia. Under the repub- 
lic he had been from 1925 to 1928 vice-president of the parlia- 
ment and later minister of social welfare and afterwards minister 
of public works and public health. (For activities of the govern- 
ment-in-exile see CZECHOSLOVAKIA. See also SLOVAKIA.) 

(H. Ko.) 


Bolivia a South American inland republic; area, 419,470 
y sq.mi.; pop. (1941 est.): 3,457,000; chief cities (with 
est. pop.): La Paz, the seat of government (250,000); Oruro 
(45,000); Cochabamba (37,000); Potosi (35,000); Sucre, the 
nominal capital (32,000). Religion: predominantly Roman Cath- 
olic. President in 1942 Gen. Enrique Pefaranda. 

History.—During 1942 Bolivia continued to benefit superfi- 
cially from wartime demands for its mineral production; but rap- 
idly mounting living costs brought extensive strikes and unrest. 
By Dec. 14, miners, demanding a 100% wage increase, had be- 
come so insistent that a nation-wide state of siege was decreed. 
The ensuing conflicts between the miners and government forces 
brought an announced death toll of 19 and the arrest of three 
alleged leaders of a plot to overthrow the government. Deliveries 
to the United States under the provisions of the 1940 agreements 
(by which the United States was to purchase 18,000 tons of tin 
annually for five years and 3,000 tons of tungsten for three years) 
were so threatened that a special United States commission was 
reported investigating the dispute. 

Meanwhile, in July, the United States increased the prices of 
tin and tungsten and agreed to purchase a greater annual tonnage 
of the two. In August a Bolivian economic mission to Washing- 
ton, D.C., returned to La Paz to announce the creation of the 
Bolivian Development corporation with a loan of $25,000,000 
from the United States. These funds were to be devoted to the 
construction of four major highways, the establishment of a na- 
tional sugar industry, the stimulation of petroleum production, 
the creation of a currency-stabilization fund and the financing of 
imports from the United States. 

In November congress, irate over the shortcomings of the 
August agreement with the United States, forced the resignation 
of the cabinet. Shortly afterwards, the congressional body finally 
gave its approval, but only by the narrow margin of one vote, to 
the settlement reached early in 1942 with Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, by which Bolivia was to pay approximately $1,750,000 for 
the properties expropriated in 1937. 


Education.—Bolivia had some 2,000 primary schools in 194) 
with more than 150,000 enrolment, and three universities. TE}| 
1942 budget allotted 125,420,000 bolivianos, or 13.1% to ediWj 
cation. 

Defense.—The standing army was estimated in 1941 to numb¢ 
14,000, with a reserve of 75,000, and an air force of 60 plane 
Lend-lease grants from the United States were reportedly f¢ 
$8,000,000 in 1942. A four year military mission from the Unite 
States was agreed to in August. Some 23% of the 1942 budgy 
was for defense. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the boliviano (value in 194; 
approximately 2 cents U.S.). National revenues in 1942 wel 
estimated as 1,104,518,300 bolivianos, expenditures 672,402,4¢ 
bolivianos. The foreign debt, approximately $53,600,000, was : 
default in 1942. | 

Trade and Communication.—Tin accounts for some threjf} 
fourths of all export values (78% in 1941). Under the interni 
tional quota, an annual export of 46,778 tons was allotted. Actui 
export in 1941 was 42,884 tons, with an increase in prospect f¢ 
1942 as a result of the rise in prices after July. Tungsten (2,87 
tons in 1941), antimony (16,359 tons), silver (228,576 kg.), zirj| 
(6,673 tons, a drop from 12,197 tons in 1940), copper (8,0¢ 
tons), lead (17,219 tons), gold (254 kg.) and other minerals ai} 
counted for practically all the exports. 

Foreign trade (officially reported in £ sterling) totalled as fal} 
lows: Exports, 1941 (provisional figures): £15,424,114 (193¢ 
£8,888,777; 1940: £12,877,211); imports: £7,768,991 (193< 
£4,848,358). In 1941 60% of all exports went to the Unite 
States and 35.3% to Great Britain. Imports are chiefly many 
factured goods from the United States (41.6% of total impor 
in 1941) and foodstuffs and fuel from Argentina and Peru (r 
spectively 20.3% and 9.6% in 1941). Import values in 1942 wex 
estimated as higher than those of 1941. 

Mining is the dominant industry; agriculture and grazing a 
insufficient for domestic needs, as is manufacturing. | 

External communication is by rail to Chile, especially, and 
Peru and Argentina, and by Pan American Airways to all par 
of America. Approximately one-half of a 680-km. railway beiril 
built by Brazil to connect Santa Cruz, centre of the Bolivian oif/ 
fields, with Corumba, Brazil, had been completed by the end 
1942, and in September Argentina began the construction of | 
line to Santa Cruz. Railway mileage in 1941 was in excess 
2,229 km. The Bolivian highway system included about goo 
of the Inter-American highway and nearly 5,000 mi. of oth 
roads. An internal air line, Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, former 
German-controlled, was used in 1942 to speed up Bolivian da 
liveries of rubber to the U.S. (See also Mexico.) (@.N. G.) 


Bombing: see Munitions oF War. 
Bonaire: see Curacao. 

Bonds: see Stocks AND Bonps. 
Bonds, War: see BANKING. 


Book-collecting William Schwartzmann, working with ! 
* staff which grew from four to 400 i 
seven centres of population, compiled, with the facilities of thi 
Library of Congress, a bibliography of material relating to aj 
raids and air-raid precautions in many languages based on thi 
actual experiences of stricken localities, including Germany. Thf 
German material was for the most part excessively difficult | 
come by. The initial bibliography, which had wide distributior 
was followed by a supplementary compilation which brought thf 
subject reasonably up to date. Still another supplement was bel 
ing assembled to contain much fresh material from inside Gell 


many. The three compilations were put at the disposal of civilial 
] 
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defense groups throughout the United States. 

Ames W. Williams’ virtually completed definitive bibliography 
of Stephen Crane, compiled in collaboration with Crane’s earlier 
bibliographer, Vincent Starrett, was interrupted because of Mr. 
Williams’ entry into the military service. It is interesting to note 
that steps were being taken by several institutional libraries to 
preserve copies of soldier and sailor publications issuing from 
army camps and posts and from naval stations all over the world. 

The year saw the completion and publication of at least two 
important contributions to scholarly bibliography. The catalogue 
of one of America’s superlative private libraries, that of Carl A. 
Pforzheimer of New York, appeared, and with its completion 
William A. Jackson, cataloguer of the collection, was offered and 
accepted the curatorship of the Houghton library at Harvard. The 
Houghton library itself, made possible by the generous assistance 
of Arthur Amory Houghton, Jr., was dedicated and opened during 
1942. 

An admirable bibliography of the imprints of Horace Walpole’s 
Strawberry Hill Press, based largely on the superb collection of 
Wilmarth S. Lewis, and compiled by A. T. Hazen and J. P. Kirby, 
was issued under the sponsorship of the Yale University Press. 

The Bibliographical society (England) observed, but did not 
celebrate, its semi-centennial. Organized as a result of the en- 
thusiasm of Walter Arthur Copinger of Victoria university, Man- 
chester, whose name will always be familiar to every student of 
incunabula, the society in its early days heard papers read by 
such authorities as E. Gordon Duff, F. S. Ellis, A. H. Huth, C. T. 
Jacobi, and William Morris. Its greatest contribution to bibli- 
ography was the Short Title Catalogue of English Books 1475- 
1640 (1926). The Bibliographical Society of America, only 
twelve years younger than its London prototype, continued to 
record a healthy increase in membership despite the stress of the 
times. 

Sales.—The indispensable American Book Prices Current, since 
its initiation as an annual publication in 1895 the standard au- 
thority on rare-book values as established in the auction room, 
this year appeared under the joint editorship of Edward Lazare 
and Colton Storm, the latter of whom became curator of maps in 
the William L. Clements Library of Americana at the University 
of Michigan. Prices in general offered no comparison with the 
boom period. Buyers in many instances showed an excusable 
hesitancy in acquiring literary property. Potential sellers, on the 
other hand, displayed a complementary reluctance to placing their 
goods on the market. 

Important collections dispersed during 1942 included the third 
and final part of the library of William H. Woodin, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s first secretary of the treasury; the great 
angling library of Dean Sage, himself the author of one of the 
rarest and most sought-for of angling books, The Ristigouche and 
Its Salmon Fishing (Edinburgh, 1888); and the collection of lit- 
erature relating to the stage owned, and long used, by Julia Mar- 
lowe Sothern. The auction room lost a picturesque and irre- 
placeable character in the death of Maximilian Harzof, who 
went to America an Austrian immigrant boy with little formal 
schooling and became one of the great authorities on bookselling 
and book-collecting of his generation. 

A new high price was registered for John James Audubon’s 
Birds of America (1827-38)—$15,600. A copy of the first col- 
lected (1640) edition of Shakespeare’s Poems fetched $3,400. An 
interesting allocation of values is provided by the fact that Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s chart of Treasure Island brought $3,200. A 
copy of Kipling’s rigorously self-suppressed The Smith Adminis- 
tration (Allahabad, 1891) sold for $2,700. A copy of the so-called 
(by the author) “second” edition of Poe’s Poems (New York, 
1831) brought $2,400. Get we) 
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Books: see CHILpREN’s Booxs; PusLisHinc (Book); see also 
under AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH 
LITERATURE, etc. 

Book Sales: see Boox-coLLEcriIne. 

Boothe, Clare: see Luce, CLARE BoorHE. 


Borates The production of borates in the United States in 
* IQ41 rose to 301,282 short tons, an increase of 24% 
over 1940. Imports ceased, and exports declined. Domestic con- 
sumption was thought to have reached a new high. There was a 
temporary shortage of supply due to a strike in one of the plants, 
but this was remedied on the settlement of the strike. (G. A. Ro.) 


Bormann Martin (1900- ), German politician, was 
’ born June 17 in Halberstadt, Germany. 
After World War I he joined the Free corps and participated in 
frequent raids along the Latvian frontier. Imprisoned for a po- 
litical offense in 1923, he was released two years later and joined 
the budding nazi party.- In 1926 he became head of the nazi press 
in Thuringia and rose steadily in the favour of the party leaders. 
By 1933 he had become chief of staff to Rudolf Hess, then 
deputy fuehrer, and was a member of the reichstag. On Feb. 16, 
1942 Bormann was appointed successor to Hess, who had flown to 
Scotland nine months before, and was given powers even exceed- 
ing those of his former chief. Long a fierce opponent of Chris- 
tianity, Bormann had written a book thundering against clerical 
interference in affairs of the state and declaring that Christianity 
and naziism were “irreconcilable concepts.” 


Borneo: see British Empire; Dutcu East Inpies; NETHER- 
LANDS COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Borno Louis (1865-1942), Haitian” politician, was born 
, Sept. 20 in Port-au-Prince. He was a judge 
in the Haiti court of cassation and also held the portfolios of 
foreign relations, worship, public instruction, labour and finance 
in the Haitian government. He induced the government to agree 
to a treaty with the United States in 1916 which led to American 
occupation, thereby ending the constant terror and revolution 
that had wracked the island nation. Borno was elected president 
of Haiti in 1922, but his tenure was far from peaceful. The 
Haitians resented foreign rule, and protests against his autocratic 
administration swept the country. In 1930, following the Hoover 
Investigating committee’s recommendation for gradual with- 
drawal of U.S. marines from Haiti, Borno agreed to popular 
elections and stepped down from the presidency in favour of an 
interim president. He died at Port-au-Prince, July 29. 
(1861-1942), German industrialist and 


Bosch, Robert manufacturer, was born Sept. 23 in Albeck, 


Germany. As a youth he worked with Thomas A. Edison in the 
United States and for the Siemens plant in Woolwich, England. 
In 1886, he opened his own workshop in Stuttgart, Germany, 
where he manufactured telephone appliances and later spark 
plugs. The Bosch magneto, Bosch lamp and Bosch auto horn 
brought him world fame and fortune. Branches of his company 
spread to many parts of the world, and he employed about 25,000 
workers in Germany alone. He died in Stuttgart, March 12. 


Bosen, James Cruze: see Cruze, JAMES. 


Ninth largest city of the United States, with a popu- 
Boston. lation of 770,816 by the federal census of 1940. 
Boston is a seaport at the head of Massachusetts bay and is the 
capital of the state of Massachusetts. Area, 43.9 sq.mi., com- 


2 EROS TSS Bae 
TAXICABS gave way to horse-drawn carriages with top-hatted drivers in Boston 
after gasoline rationing went into effect along the U.S. eastern seaboard in the 
spring of 1942 
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prising most of Suffolk county. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): Maurice 
J. Tobin. 

The tax rate for 1942 was $41.00 on an assessed valuation of 
$1,473,781,000, and the net bonded debt was $158,223,000. City 
employees received allotments of $1,476,605 to compensate for 
rising costs of living. Public school enrolment totalled 108,500. 

The normal life of the city was greatly modified by the war in 
1942. Wartime transportation difficulties were aggravated by the 
complete elimination of coastwise and intercoastal steamship 
service, including the tanker fleet upon which New England was 
dependent for petroleum products, and the gradual disappearance 
of the collier fleet. 

Staggering of hours enabled the elevated system to cope with 
local passenger traffic in spite of the increasing restrictions on 
automobile use, but the shortage of fuel became increasingly seri- 
ous. Thousands of families depended upon kerosene stoves for 
cooking and heating, and a period of unusually severe cold in 
December was accompanied by a serious shortage of kerosene. 

The famous Boston common became the centre of U.S.O. 
activities. Many hotels and office buildings were taken over by 
the army, navy and coast guard. There were frequent blackout 
tests, and many thousands of citizens were serving in the well 
organized civilian defense system. Boston in 1942 was the centre 
of an increasingly important shipbuilding and ship repairing area. 

Boston suffered from many fires in 1942. The fire in the 
Cocoanut Grove night club on Nov. 28 with its toll of about 500 
dead and 182 injured was one of the worst disasters the U.S. had 
known. The city took prompt action to prevent any recurrence. 
All entertainment licences for hotels and night clubs were sus- 
pended until the safety of their premises was established. A 
series of investigations by state and city authorities culminated 
in the indictment of 10 persons, including several city officials, 
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for criminal negligence. 

Indices for Jan—Nov. 1942 (average 1925-27=100) were asif| 
follows: Manufacturing employment 102.1, a gain of 11.4%; 
manufacturers’ payrolls 141.3, a gain of 35.4%; department store} 
sales 79.8, a gain of 7.7%. Jan.—Nov. 1942 bank clearings in- 
creased 13.1%, bank debits increased 9.6%, kilowatt hour sales #) 


of electricity increased 15.9%, landings by fishing vessels de- 


creased 33.6% by weight and increased 15.1% by value, food} 


prices increased 17%. 


(S. J. McK.) 
Botanical Gardens: see Botany. 


The organisms principally responsible for the syn- 
Botany. thesis of the organic matter in sea water (in area, 
about four-fifths of the earth’s surface) are diatoms. The energy 
for this synthesis is derived from the absorption of light by cer- 
tain pigments of these green algae. H. H. Strain and W. M. 
Manning (Carnegie Inst. of Washington, Stanford univ.) showed 
that the green pigment chlorofucine is a normal constituent of 
diatoms, and also of various species of brown algae, and that in 
some regions of the spectrum it absorbs considerably more radia- 
tion than chlorophyll a. It was demonstrated that chlorophyll 6} 
is not present in either of these groups of organisms. 

The white clover mosaic, which causes the streak disease of the 


garden pea and which was previously thought to be due to a sin-| 
gle virus, was shown by F. Johnson (Rockefeller Inst. for Medi-. 


cal Research, department of Animal and Plant Pathology) to be 
due to a combination of two viruses, pea-mottle virus and pea- 
wilt virus, a separation of these two being accomplished. When 
diseased white clover plants were connected to healthy broad- 
bean plants by means of strands of dodder stems, the pea-mottle 
virus but not the pea-wilt virus was transmitted to the bean 
plants through the dodder tissue. Then by inoculating cowpea 
plants with the mixed viruses it was found that only the pea-wilt 
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onstituent became established, the cowpea being immune to the 
ea-mottle type. 

The method of preserving wood against rotting organisms by 
mpregnating it with coal tar or creosote had been in use for 
nore than a century. Nevertheless, C. M. Christenson, F. H. 
saufert, H. Schmitz and J. L. Allison (Univ. of Minn.) found 
hat a fungus tentatively identified as Hormodendrum resinae is 
_common and general inhabitant of wood (such as railroad ties 
nd telephone poles) impregnated with coal tar or creosote. This 
ungus was isolated from creosoted wood samples from eight 
videly separated states of the United States. The fungus not only 
olerates the coal tar and creosote but “is able to grow and repro- 
luce with no other source of nourishment than occurs in these 
compounds.” The strength of the wood is not injured by the 
ungus. 

Albino maize seedlings fail to grow because food synthesis can- 
ot take place in the leaves in the absence of chlorophyll. The 
equirement for organic material for growth cannot be met by 
\dding sugar to the culture solution because absorption of sugar 
hrough the roots is inadequate. H. A. Spoehr (Carnegie Inst. of 
Washington, Stanford univ.) overcame this difficulty by intro- 
lucing the organic nutrient into the plant through its leaves. The 
ip of the leaf was cut off and discarded; the cut surface of the 
‘emaining portion was immersed in a solution containing 0.3 molar 
ucrose. Such plants grown in sand containing mineral nutrients 
ncreased in dry weight, formed starch in the dark, and produced 
nflorescences, pistillate with silks, and staminate with pollen. 

Leaves of persimmon were found by C. G. Vinson (Univ. of 
Mo.) and F. B. Cross (Okla. A. and M. college) to be unusually 
igh in vitamin C, showing values varying among the five culti- 
vated varieties and three wild forms from 20,300 to 32,800 mg. 
yer kg. of fresh leaves. An acceptable tea was made from the 
eaves. Fruit tissue contained about one-tenth as much of the 
vitamins as did leaves. 

The aberrant behavior of the pollen in the pear variety Beurré 
3edford observed by P. T. Thomas (John Innes Horticultural 
nst., London, Eng.) forms the basis for producing improved 
ypes by an alteration of the number of chromosomes. Follow- 
ng nuclear division in the pollen mother cells the four nuclei 
use irregularly, so that some of the mature pollen grains have 
| x, some 3x + x, others 2x + 2x, 2x +x-+x,orx+x+x-+ 
‘chromosomes. In using this variety as the male parent in crosses 
vith diploid and tetraploid varieties, progeny with chromosome 
\umbers varying from 2 x to 5 x were obtained. 

Tetraploidy similar to that induced with colchicine was pro- 
luced (by T. M. Little, U.S. Dept. of Agric.) in snapdragon 
‘Antirrhinum majus) by placing a drop of 0.2% sanguinarine 
1ydrochloride on the growing tip of the plant. 

Various species of the Saprolegniaceae show asexual characters 
yf two or more genera of the family. S. B. Salvin (Harvard univ.) 
ttempted to determine whether such combinations of characters 
ould have arisen in nature by sexual matings between individuals 
yf two different genera. Out of 51 matings tested, one succeeded, 
hat between Achlya flagellata and Thraustotheca clavata. The 
esulting oospores had not been induced to germinate by the end 
yf 1942. 

British ecologists reported on the re-vegetation of bombed sites. 
MI. Hartog examined the site of a three-storied corner house 
lestroyed by a direct hit in Sept. 1940. By Aug. 1942 she found 
n flower within the bombed lot 22 species belonging to 1o nat- 
ral orders, and in addition, thick patches of moss with fruiting 
apsules. One of the plants showing good capacity to invade and 
old in such areas was Buddleia. In the sites of three houses 
yombed in the autumn of 1940, R. F. Shove in autumn 1942 
counted 60 Buddleia plants, some of them 5 to 6 ft. tall. 
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Prune dwarf, a virus disease which reduces the yield of the 
prune type of plums to less than 10% of normal, was shown by 
Hildebrand (Cornell univ.) to be harboured in and to be trans- 
missable from the tissues of the Damson plum tree, the disease at 
the same time showing no symptoms in the Damson and causing 
no reduction in yield of fruit. 

In the experiments of J. C. Montermoso and A. R. Davis 
(Univ. of Calif.) rooted leaves and cuttings of Coleus blumei, 
after a pre-conditioning period of exposure to the normal condi- 
tions of light and darkness, showed a rhythmic fluctuation of the 
rate of water loss in darkness even under constant conditions of 
temperature and humidity. The loss was determined over four- 
hour intervals and the curve resembled that of a sine curve. 
When these same plants were given a reversed light exposure in 
the pre-conditioning period, z.e., with electric lights turned on at 
7:30 P.M. and off at 7:30 A.M., again a periodic loss of water 
occurred on transfer to darkness, but the diurnal maxima and 
minima in the curve were the reverse of those obtained with 
plants grown in the natural periods of light and darkness. It 
required about three and one-half days of exposure to the reversed 
light periods to bring about complete reversal of the maxima and 
minima of the curve, shorter periods producing only a partial 
shift. (See also HORTICULTURE.) 

Botanical Gardens.—During 1942 the activities of botanical 
gardens and arboreta were considerably modified by war. Great 
emphasis was given to war gardens, economic plants and to drug 
and herb plants. 

In the United States, Brooklyn Botanic garden continued its 
researches on canker-resistant chestnuts, comparisons of the floras 
of western South America and Galapagos islands, and the diseases 
of cultivated Iris. It published an illustrated guide to the trees 
(500 species, 130 genera and about 120 hybrids and varieties) 
of the garden, and an ecological guide to the local flora (500 
species) of the garden. It also ran ten different activities that 
helped in the war effort: selling bonds, collecting books for can- 
teens, furnishing plants including trees for army bases, and gar- 
den seeds for children of Greater New York. It also promoted in 
many ways the war garden movement in New York city. 

At New York Botanical garden 12,000 accessioned species and 
varieties were in cultivation, also 3,000 species and varieties of 
ornamentals. A series of propagating houses were built and 30,000 
types in the herbarium were isolated and placed in separate covers 
for easy reference. 

At the Missouri Botanical garden the development of the ar- 
boretum 35 mi. southwest of St. Louis was continued with new 
roads and planting. A successful Victory Garden Harvest show 
was held in October. The Cornell arboretum under reduced appro- 
priations, because of the war, continued its planting. It planted 
during the year more than 1,000 trees, mainly junipers and 
conifers. In the absence of Director Warren H. Corning, Captain 
in the Army Air Corps, B. P. Bole, Jr. directed the Holden ar- 
boretum at Cleveland, Ohio. The arboretum obtained during 
1942 an outstanding collection of hybrid azaleas. 

In spite of lack of available labour, Montreal Botanical gar- 
den, under the Directorship of Henry Teuscher, was well main- 
tained during 1942. The garden had an exhibit of “Plants Use- 
ful to Man” at the Province Horticultural show. Close co-opera- 
tion was developed between the garden and the city park system. 

The Morton arboretum, at Lisle, Ill., completed Thornhill 
building. This building contained a large lecture room with seat- 
ing capacity for 250 people, class rooms, laboratory, library and 
offices. This building was to be used entirely for educational 
work for which there would be no charge. The arboretum ran 
three demonstration victory gardens of various sizes during the 


summer of 1942. 
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Arnold arboretum, Boston, Mass., added 61 new varieties to 
its lilac collection, bringing the total number of species and vari- 
eties to 556. This was believed to include all species and varieties 
growing in the United States. A complete collection of orna- 
mental crabs was also being attempted. Dr. Frans Verdoorn was 
employed as bibliographer to make an Jndex Botanicorum. 

For the occasion of the Centenary celebration of the Royal 
Botanical garden, Kew, Eng., April 1, 1941, its Director, Sir 
Arthur W. Hill, wrote a brief history of the development of this 
garden. A rather full review of this historical sketch appeared in 
Chronica Botanica (vol. 6, pp. 414-417, 1940-1941). (See also 
HortTICULTURE. ) (NE C.) 


Brp_tioGRApHY.—Christensen, Kaufert, Schmitz and Allison, Amer. Jour. 
Bot. 29: 552; Hartog, Nature 150: 320; Hildebrand, Phytopath. 32: 741; 
Johnson, Phytopath. 32: 103; Little, Science 96: 188; Montermoso and 
Davis, Plant Physiol. 17: 473; Salvin, Amer. Jour. Bot. 29: 674; Shove, 
Nature 150: 463; Spoehr, Plant Physiol. 17: 397; Strain and Manning, 
Jour. Biol. Chem. 144: 625; Thomas, Nature 149: 168; Vinson and Cross, 
Science 96: 430. (F. E. De.) 


Boule Pierre Marcelin (1861-1942), French palaeon- 
’ tologist, born Jan. 1 at Mont- 
salvy, was a recognized authority on the Neanderthal and other 
prehistoric men. He died in retirement at Montsalvy, July 109. 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica for his biography.) 


Bowling John Stanley of Cleveland, rolling a near-record 
* 756, won the American Bowling congress singles 
title. His total, second highest in the 42-yr. history of the A.B.C., 
included games of 258, 253 and 245. Stanley Moskal of Saginaw, 
Mich., won the all-events championship with a 1,973 total, in- 
cluding scores of 599 in team, 711 in doubles and 663 in singles. 
John Heinrich of Chicago had high single game of the A.B.C., a 
299. 

Ned Day of West Allis, Wis., relinquished his world champion- 
ship crown, but the title did not leave Wisconsin. Connie 
Schwoegler, a 25-year-old 215-lb. bowler from Madison, Wis., 
won the 1942 national individual match game title with a 72- 
game average of 217.18. Schwoegler included a 299 in his cham- 
pionship total. 

Nina Van Camp of Chicago set a new all-events record in the 
25th annual Women’s International Bowling congress, her 1,888 
being 71 pins higher than the previous mark. Tillie Taylor of 
Newark, N.J., won the singles with 659, while Stella Hartrick and 
Clara Allen of Detroit won the doubles with 1,204. 
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No letup in bowling’s popularity was evinced in 1942. Ay] 
estimated 15,000,000 fans took part in the sport in the Unite 
States. The recreational aspect of the sport for war workers wa) 
expected to increase its popularity and keep most of the country”| 
180,000 alleys in constant use. (M. P. W.) | 

| 

. Dim-out regulations curtailed outdoor boxing activil 
Boxing. ties in affected areas. The New Jersey Athletic ay 
mission approved 1 A.M. starting time for bouts early in the yea) 
to accommodate war workers. The New York State Athleti« 
commission co-operated to the fullest in ring events arranged for] 
service funds or service members. Soldiers and sailors of alliec| 
nations were welcomed to boxing bouts on the guest-basis tha} 
obtained in theatricals and movies. | 

The two king-pins of fisticuffs, Sergeant Joe Louis, worlq} 
heavyweight champion, and Corporal Billy Conn, most danger+} 
ous contender for the title, were paired for a contest on Oct. 12} 
1942, outdoors, which was to have been staged in the interests} 
of the Army Emergency Relief fund. Sponsored by a committee} 
of sports writers, advertised as a non-profit undertaking fron} 
which only the fund would profit, the project had advancec| 
through its preliminary stages when complications forced it 
abandonment and on order from Secretary Stimson of the waz 
department, Louis and Conn, already engaged in light training fon} 
the occasion, were ordered back to army duties. | 

Louis, heavyweight champion since 1937, made two defenses of 
his title, one as a civilian, the other as a soldier. 

In slightly more than seven rounds of fighting, Louis polishedif| 
off the two challengers. He knocked out the gigantic Buddy Baen} 
at Madison Square Garden on Jan. 9, in 2 minutes 56 seconds} 
of the first round of what was to have been a 15-round battle an 
the following day he was on his way into the army. He came outif} 
of military training March 27 long enough to knock out ponderou 
Abe Simon in 16 seconds of the sixth round of a scheduled 15-}} 
round bout in Madison Square Garden and, his furlough over, 
resumed his army life. There were 18,870 in attendance on th 
Baer battle which grossed $189,700. This was the year’s bigges 
boxing gathering as well as the largest receipts. The Navy Re 
lief society, for which the bout was staged, received $89,092, for 
to Louis’ winnings, $47,100, were added the profits of Promote 
Mike Jacobs, part of Baer’s purse, and contributions from pre 
liminary fighters, ushers and attendants, and the Madison Squar 
Garden corporation. 

At the Simon battle of March 27 there were 18,220 persons 
present and the receipts amounted to $132,431. This match wai 
staged for the Army Emergency Relief fund, which realized $64,- 
980, the biggest contribution being Louis’ entire purse amount-jf 
ing to $36,146. As was the case with the earlier Baer fight, Pro-: 
moter Jacobs contributed his profits and the other contributions 
swelled the total. 

Gus Lesnevich, Cliffside Park, N.J., world light-heavyweight 
champion, early enlisted in the coast guard and did not defend his 
title. The same was true of Tony Zale, Gary, Ind., world middle- 
weight champion, who enlisted in the navy. Freddie (Red) Coch- 
rane, Newark, N.J., world welterweight champion, was inactive. 
because he enlisted in the navy in 1941. 

Sammy Angott, Washington, Pa., made one defense of his world | 
lightweight title and retired, undefeated. He retained the title 
against Allie Stolz, Newark, N.J. challenger, winning a 15-round| 
decision May 15 in Madison Square Garden. Scheduled for a. 
later defense of his title, Angott unexpectedly announced his re-. 
tirement from boxing on Nov. 13, giving as his reason the claim. 
that his hands were damaged irreparably and adding he intended | 
to enter war defense work. | 

On Dec. 18 Beau Jack (Sidney Walker), Augusta, Ga., knocked. 


BOXING is a required sport at Great Lakes Naval Training station north of 
Chicago. The station produced a number of crack athletic teams in 1942 


out Tippy Larkin, Garfield, N.J., in 1 minute 19 seconds of the 
third round in a scheduled 15-round bout in New York, and 
gained title recognition from the New York State Athletic com- 
mission. He had knocked out Stolz in six,rounds on Nov. 13. The 
National Boxing association, however, declined to recognize Jack 
as champion, expressing a preference for a nation-wide elimina- 
tion series. 

Chalky Wright, Los Angeles, made two defenses of the world 
featherweight championship and lost the title on his third. He 
held the honour with a tenth-round knockout of Harry Jeffra in 
Baltimore, June 19 and remained featherweight champion Sept. 
25, when he won a 15-round decision over Charley (Lulu) Cos- 
tantino, New York. On Nov. 20, Wright/was outpointed in 15 
rounds by Willie Pep, Hartford, Conn., and his title passed. The 
division leadership, however, was in confusion because the Na- 
tional Boxing association, not in harmony with the New York 
State Athletic commission, recognized Jackie Wilson, Pittsburgh, 
as champion. 

In the bantamweight ranks, too, confusion beclouded the 
championship. Manuel Ortiz, Mexico City, was recognized as 
champion on the strength of a twelve-round decision he won over 
Lou Salica, New York, recognized champion, in Hollywood, Calif., 
Aug. 7. However, because the bout was not at 15 rounds, the New 
York State Athletic commission declined to recognize Ortiz as 
champion, necessitating a re-match between the rivals. The fly- 
weight class was dormant, as it has been for years. 


BOY SCOUTS 
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Amateur and collegiate boxing felt the effects of the war, but 
championship tournaments were conducted. University of Mary- 
land, expressly invited to fill out the entry lists, won the Eastern 
Intercollegiate association championships at Charlottesville, Va., 
March 7, although its 5-man team lost every bout in the finals. 
University of Wisconsin’s 4-man team won the National Collegiate 
Athletic association championship title at Baton Rouge, La., 
March 28, winning four individual titles as well. In the Ama- 
teur Athletic Union’s annual championships held in Boston, April 
13, 14 and 15, titles were won by competitors from Cleveland, 
O., New Orleans, La., Fort Mitchel, N.Y., Lackawanna, N.Y., 
Saugus, Mass., St. Louis, Mo., and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

(jo 12, ID) 

Boy Scouts Among the outstanding war service projects re- 

* quested by the U.S. government and performed 
by the Boy Scouts of America in 1942 were the collection, over 
a nine months period, of 300,000,000 Ib. of paper; a scrap rubber 
campaign in which more than 30,000,000 lb. of rubber were col- 
lected; an all-out salvage campaign in which millions of pounds of 
steel were collected; the distribution of war bonds and stamps 
posters; the collection of more than 10,500,000 lb. of aluminum 
in 11,369 communities; and the planting of thousands of victory 
gardens. 

The Boy Scouts of America were recognized officially as a part 
of the Office of Civilian Defense, and scout leaders were entitled 
to wear the insignia upon their scout uniform. By a joint agree- 
ment between the OCD and the Boy Scouts of America, three 
specific responsibilities were placed upon scouts (1) messenger 
service; (2) assisting emergency medical units; (3) fire watchers. 

The new status of Junior Alumni was formed during 1942 for 
scouts who are obliged to drop their scouting activities but wish 
to maintain their relationship with the organization. 

During 1942 the Air Scout program was adopted by the Boy 
Scouts of America and made available to all scouts 15 years of age 
as air scouts, and to scouts below 15 as air scout candidates. Four 
new merit badge pamphlets and an air scout manual were pub- 
lished. 

Scout leaders and former scouts rushed to enlist in their coun- 
try’s service. In the first year of the war, out of 411 who received 
Distinguished Service awards from the United States government, 
285 were former Scouts. 

The 32nd Meeting of the National Council, a wartime meeting, 
was held in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 2 

On Sept. 30, 1942, the grand total membership of the Boy 
Scouts of America, including scouts and scouters, cubs and cub- 
bers, was 1,528,515 (including the latest figure received from 
Philippine Islands). Total troops and packs numbered 50,478. 

Great Britain. —During 1942, scouts in England performed 
numerous acts of heroism. Since the beginning of the war many 
awards had been received by scouts and former scouts for gallant 
conduct, among which were one Victoria cross, more than 80 
naval, military and air force decorations, presented to scouts, 
rovers and leaders serving in His Majesty’s forces. In addition, 
awards of the Bronze cross, the Silver cross, the Gilt cross, 24 
certificates of gallantry, 5 certificates of merit and three letters 
of commendation were made by the Boy Scouts association for 
gallantry during the war. Scouts in England were performing 180 
different war service jobs, and more than 60,000 Scouts had quali- 
fied for the national service badge. 

Four King’s Scouts—Britain’s equivalent of Eagle Scouts— 
toured the United States and Canada, recounting for American 
scouts and scouters their thrilling experiences under actual air 
bombardment and their service during Britain’s trial by fire. Upon 
their return to England another tour was made in which they told 
of their experiences in America. (J. E. W.) 
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(1883- ), Canadian political leader, 
Bracken, John was born at Ellisville, Ont., on June 22, 
and graduated from the Ontario Agricultural college, and the 
University of Illinois. After graduation Bracken went into the 
prairie provinces as a seed inspector for the Canadian govern- 
ment. He became professor of field husbandry at the University 
of Saskatchewan, and later president of the Agricultural college 
of Manitoba. It was while holding this post that in 1922 he was 
offered, and accepted, the leadership of the newly formed Agrarian 
or Progressive party in the province of Manitoba. He was re- 
turned to the legislature in a by-election held in Le Pas, the con- 
stituency he still represented in 1942. In 1932 he headed a coali- 
tion government of Progressives and Liberals, and later the 
coalition principle was extended to include Conservatives, Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federationists, and Social Credit mem- 
bers. In Dec. 1942 he emerged as a national figure, when he was 
chosen national leader of the Conservative party by a nominating 
convention meeting at Winnipeg. In deference to his views, the 
name of the party was altered to Progressive Conservative. 
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. “We (1862-1942), British scien- 
Bragg, Sir William Henry tist and Nobel prize winner, 
was born July 2 at Wigton, Cumberland, England. After the 
outbreak of World War II, he served as chairman of a scientific 
food committee. His last book, The Universe of Light, was 
published in 1933. Sir William died in London, March 12. (For 
his biography, see Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Bramah Ernest (1868?-1942), British author, a resident 
3 of China for many years, was best known 
for his Kai Lung and Max Carrados detective fiction books. His 
first book was English Farming (1894). At the turn of the 
century, under the influence of the orient, he began his Kai Lung 
series which include The Wallet of Kai Lung (1900), Kai Lung’s 
Golden Hours (1922), Kai Lung Unrolls His Mat (1928), The 
Return of Kai Lung (1937) and Kai Lung Beneath the Mulberry 
Tree (1940). His detective hero, Max Carrados, was a blind 
sleuth; his adventures are described in Max Carrados (1914), 
The Eyes of Max Carrados (1923) and Max Carrados Mysteries 
(1927). Bramah died in Somerset, England, June 26. 


. (1881- ), German gen- 
Brauchitsch, Walther von eral, was born in Berit on 
Oct. 4, the son of a general of cavalry, and was educated in the 
German capital. He entered a military academy and became a 
lieutenant in 1900. In 1912 he became an officer of the German 
general staff and he served in this position during World War I. 
In 1933 he succeeded Marshal von Blomberg as commander of 
the East Prussian army district, which in 1935 was transformed 
into the 1st army corps. In 1937 he became commander of the 
4th army group, and in Feb. 1938, after the “army purge,” he 
succeeded Gen. von Fritsch as commander in chief of the German 
army. He personally directed the campaigns in Poland, the Neth- 
erlands, Belgium and France. He was singled out for mention by 
Adolf Hitler on July 19, 1940, and, with 11 other generals, was 
raised to the rank of field marshal. 

In 1941 Brauchitsch supervised German operations in the Bal- 
kans and Crete, in northern Africa and in the U.S.S.R. When his 
armies in Russia retreated, Hitler announced on Dec. 21, 1941, 
that he had removed Brauchitsch as commander in chief as of 
Dec. 19 and, answering an “inner call,’ had taken over that 
position himself. London dispatches of Dec. 10, 1942, reported 
that Brauchitsch had been summoned back to Berlin for con- 
sultations but was not reinstated. 


BRACKEN, JOHN—BRAZIL 


Brazil A republic in eastern and central South America and 
sphere; language: Portuguese; 
Catholic; capital: Rio de Janeiro (pop. 1,781,567); president in 
1942 (since 1931): Dr. Getulio Vargas. 

Area and Population.—Brazil has an area of 3,291,416 sq.mi. 


the largest independent country in the western hemi- | 
religion: overwhelmingly Roman }} 


T 


The population according to the 1940 census was 41,356,605, an | 


increase of 10,721,000 in ten years, but was considerably less than 
the official estimate as of Dec. 31, 1939 (45,002,176). The main 
concentrations of population are in the south and in the east. 


Four southern states (Sao Paulo, 7,230,163; Parana, 1,243,838; | 


Rio Grande do Sul, 3,336,632; 
31.4% of the population, but made up less than 10% of the area. 
The five eastern states of Rio de Janeiro (1,861,727), Sergipe 
(541,945), Bahia (3,907,086), Espirito Santo (758,425), Minas 
Geraes (6,797,219), and the federal district, z.e., Rio de Janeiro 
city (1,781,567), with one-seventh of the total area, had 37.9% of 
the population. Seven northeastern states, occupying another 
seventh, had 24% (Maranhao, 1,246,813; Piauhy, 832,250; Ceara, 
1,994,000; Rio Grande do Norte, 774,503; Parahyba, 
Pernambuco, 2,674,683; Alagoas, 957,621). The Amazon valley 


states of Amazonas (449,077) and Para (949,808) and Acre terri- | | 


tory (81,326), with three-eighths of the total area, had 3.6% of 
the population; interior Goyaz (882,865) and Matto Grosso 
(427,629) states occupy almost a quarter of the area, but had 
only 2.2% of the population. Census reports for 1940 were lack- 
ing for individual cities; 1939 official estimates, however, showed 
the chief cities as: Sao Paulo, 1,322,643; Recife (Pernambuco), 


Santa Catharina, 1,182,854) had > 


1,424,457; 


550,389; Sao Salvador (Bahia), 388,183; Porto Alegre, 385,389; | 


Belém (Para), 318,341; 
126. 


Bello-Horizonte, 217,218; Santos, 203,- 


No official estimates of racial distribution were made, but ac- | 


cording to the best unofficial calculations the population was 
32.7% white (with 8.9% chiefly Italian stock and 2.6% chiefly 
German), 37.2% Negroes and mulattoes (full-blooded Negroes 
5% to 12%), 17.7% Indians and mestizos (pure Indians 2.2%), 
and 0.7% orientals. 

History.—World War II and its effects dominated Brazil’s his- 
tory politically and economically throughout 1942. In January 


Pie 
BRAZIL’S DECLARATION OF WAR Aug. 22, 1942, was “felt all over South 


America,” as neatly illustrated by Bishop of the St. Louis Star-Times 


|| 
| 
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Brazil was host to the Conference of Foreign Ministers of the 
American Republics at Rio de Janeiro (see H1spaANic AMERICA 
AND Wortp War II). Under the leadership of her foreign minis- 
ter, Oswaldo Aranha, Brazil stood out as one of the most influen- 
tial of all the countries represented at the conference. Foreign 
Minister Aranha himself played a prominent role in shaping the 
conference’s program and policies. Evidencing its own sincerity 
and good faith, Brazil broke relations with the axis powers, with 
the avowed policy of giving all aid short of war to the United 
Nations. 

With Natal, in Rio Grande do Norte state, a scant 1,620 mi. 
from Dakar (in 1942 under axis domination), northeastern Brazil 
was a logical point of entry for any axis-inspired invasion aimed 
at the western hemisphere. Fully cognizant of this, the govern- 
ment made strenuous efforts to improve the defenses of this area. 
In close co-operation with the United States in particular, air 
bases were developed, anti-aircraft defenses set up, and other air- 
raid precautions were taken. 

Meanwhile, as the axis submarine campaign in American waters 
increased in intensity, Brazil was drawn closer to actual participa- 
tion. Several Brazilian ships were sunk, as well as a number under 
other flags engaged in carrying Brazilian commerce. Pres. Vargas 
promptly took strong countermeasures. A portion (from 1% to 
30%, depending on the amount involved) of all axis-owned assets 
in the country was seized as compensation for Brazilian losses, 
and the Brazilian air force patrolling the coast was ordered to at- 
tack any axis submarines encountered. At the same time large 
minorities of axis origin in the country were carefully watched, 
and numerous persons of questionable loyalty rounded up. 

The “aid short of war” period came to an end in August. Early 
in that month five Brazilian ships, including one load transport, 
were sunk by submarines off the Brazilian coast with heavy loss 
of life. These attempts to intimidate the country were soon an- 
swered on Aug. 22, by a formal declaration of war. 

Immediately coastal patrol was stepped up, blackouts were in- 
stituted at strategic points, and enemy agents, including members 
of the pro-fascist Integralist party, were hunted down. Other 
measures effected complete confiscation of axis-owned properties, 
including banks with assets roughly estimated at $30,000,000 and 
a yearly turnover of around $200,000,000. Seventeen axis ships 
seized at an earlier date were formally confiscated, as were the 
properties of the Condor air lines, a subsidiary of the German 
Lufthansa. Plans were also made for evacuation of all Germans 
from the strategic “bulge” of Brazil. 

The most immediate military significance of Brazil’s entry into 
the war as a member of the United Nations lay in its effect upon 
the submarine campaign. Brazilian naval units, designed for de- 
fensive operations, were brought into active use, as were its air 
forces. Formerly, the nearest base from which to combat the sub- 
marine menace had been Paramaribo in Surinam, 1,800 mi. from 
the focal point of submarine activity off Brazil’s easternmost tip. 
Now all Brazilian harbours and air bases were available. At the 
same time previous complications surrounding the use of Brazilian 
airfields for air transport from the U.S. mainland to West Africa 
were done away with. 

The effect of Brazil’s war declaration upon still nonbelligerent 
nations was likewise noteworthy. Every other South American 
country, including still-neutral Argentina and Chile, promptly 
eranted nonbelligerent rights to Brazil, as they had earlier done 
for the United States. So, too, did Portugal, the Brazilian mother- 
land, whose policies the other United Nations had at times found 


unsatisfactory. 


SUMNER WELLES, U.S. undersecretary of state, acknowledging the cheers of 
Brazilians Jan. 15, 1942, the opening day of the Emergency Conference of 


American Foreign Ministers at Rio de Janeiro 


when Brazil declared war on the axis, jubilant citizens 
staged an impromptu celebration in front of the U.S. embassy in Rio de Janeiro 


ON AUG. 22, 1942, 


Internally the declaration of war was followed by extensive 
mobilization measures, The government took over the operation 
of several domestic and foreign commercial organizations, among 
them the Lage organization, one of the country’s largest commer- 
cial combines, involving shipping lines, shipbuilding, coal mining, 
construction, aeroplane manufacture, banking, real estate, insur- 
ance and other activities. 

Measures controlling stocks and prices of a number of commodi- 
ties were also adopted, and rationing was extended. Coal was one 
of the important products placed under price and distribution con- 
trol. The decrees concerning controls provided for preference for 
government departments in merchandise sales, requisition of 
products needed by the government, and the preparation of na- 
tional inventories of metallic, medicinal and drug stocks. Labour 
laws on working hours were relaxed to allow increased output in 
general industries and in those directly affecting national defense. 

Education.—In 1940 there were 42,103 primary schools (en- 
rolment: 3,463,000), besides numerous secondary, technical and 
other specialized schools, with more than 300,000 students. 

Defense.—Military service is compulsory. As of 1941, Brazil 
had a standing army of 88,548 and reserves officially estimated at 
more than 250,000. The navy comprised 2 battleships, 2 cruisers, 
16 destroyers (with 9 more under construction) and 4 submarines. 
The air force had too military planes and a personnel of 3,500. 
After Brazil’s declaration of war in Aug. 1942, the armed forces 
underwent considerable expansion. 

Finance.—Until 1942 the monetary unit was the milreis 
(valued at from 5 cents to 6 cents U.S.), theoretically split into 
1,000 reis, and for large transactions ordinarily expressed in con- 
tos of 1,000 milreis each. Effective Nov. 1, 1942, the monetary 
unit was changed to the cruzeiro, equal to the old milreis, divided 
into 100 centavos. 


In 1942, the budget presumed 4,388,756 contos of revenue, 
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6.4% more than in 1941, and 5,026,077 contos of expenditure 
3% greater than in 1941. The budget for 1943 anticipated 4,777 
673,000 cruzeiros in receipts and 5,270,160,879 cruzeiros expend 
tures. The largest single revenue source was the consumption ta 
replacing customs receipts, which had declined sharply since 193¢ 
War expenditures were cared for by war bonds, whose purchas# 
was obligatory for all 1942 income taxpayers. 

Trade.—In 1941 export values (6,729,401 contos) exceede: 
those of 1940 by 35.7% and 1939 by 19.8%. impor val 
totalled 5,514,417 contos, 11.1% over 1940 and 10.7% over 193d) 
For the first ten months of 1942, exports were tentatively reporte# 
aS 2,925,000,000 cruzeiros and imports 2,064,000,000 cruzeiros 
roughly half and two-fifths of the totals for the comparable 194 
period. 

The dominant feature of 1941 foreign trade was the increase 
role of western hemisphere trade. The United States took 56.99% 
of all exports (1940: 42.3%), Great Britain 12.2% (17.3% 
Argentina 9.2% (7.2%), Japan 4.0% (5.8%), Canada 3.4 
(2.1%), China 1.8% (3.1%), Uruguay 1.6% (1.5%), Chile 1.3 
(0.7%), Germany 1.2% (2.3%), Colombia 1.1% (0.2%). I 
ports came from the United States, 60.4% (1940: 51.9%), Argen 
tina 11.2% (10.8%), Great Britain 5.7% (9.4%), Curacao 4.49 
(4.7%), Canada 2.4% (1.9%), Japan 1.9% (2.4%), German} 


1.8% (1.9%), Portugal 1.8% (1.6%), Sweden 1.7% (14% 


Switzerland 1.2% (0.7%). 

Every major classification of imports and exports, except liv. 
animals, showed considerable increases in 1941. Exports consiste) 
of raw materials 48.3% (1940: 43.2%), foodstuffs 46.2% (19401 
54.2%), manufactures 5.5% (1940: 2.6%), others, including liv 


animals, less than 0.1% ; imports into manufactures 52.3% (r940% 
50.6%), raw materials 33.3% (1940: 33.7%), foodstuffs 13. 60 


(14.8%), live animals 0.8% (1940: 0.9%). 
The leading exports in 1941 were coffee 29.9% (1940: 32.0%)! 
raw cotton 15% (1940: 16.9%); preserved and refrigerated meati 
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6.7% (1940: 9.4%); cacao 4.7% (1940: 3.9%); hides and skin 


BREAD AND BAKERY PRODUCTS 


4.5% (1940: 4.5%); carnauba wax 4.3% (1940: 3.4%); cotton 
cloth 3.1% (1940: 1.4%); vegetable oils (including cottonseed, 
oiticica, castor, copaiba, coco-nut and babassu oils) 2.9% (1940: 
1.9%); castor oil seed 2.8% (1940: 2.4%); lumber 2.2% (1940: 
1.7%); diamonds 2.2% (1940: 1.6%); quartz 1.5% (1940: 
0.6%). Leading imports were: machinery and apparatus 18.8% 
(1940: 16.2%); wheat 8.8% (1940: 9.5%); automobiles and ac- 
cessories 8.3% (1940: 8.1%); iron and steel goods 8.2% (1940: 
8.9%); coal, coke, etc. 4.8% (1940: 5.8%); chemicals 4.1% 
(1940: 3.9%); gasoline 4.1% (1940: 4.0%); unrefined iron and 
steel 3.2% (1940: 1.9%); lubricating oils 1.8% (1940: 1.4%); 
unrefined copper 1.6% (1940: 1.0%). 

An outstanding feature of 1941 foreign trade was the increased 
volume and value of mineral exports, whose export was restricted 
as of June 13, 1941 to the United States. 

Communication.—External communication, normally good, 
was hampered by war conditions during 1942. Pan American Air- 
ways provided air transport service north and south, and its Bra- 
zilian subsidiary Panair do Brasil connected from Natal on the 
Brazilian “bulge” to Africa, linking there with routes to Portugal. 
The facilities of the former Condor (German) air line to the Rio 
de la Plata were in process of reorganization at the end of 1942. 

Internal aviation in 1942 was under government control through 
the ministry of aviation. Domestic lines linked many isolated 
areas with the main centres of population, 

Rail and highway communication was generally inadequate, 
with the Amazon basin entirely dependent upon navigable rivers. 
The highway system was about 140,000 mi. in extent but nearly 
all of it was unsurfaced in 1942. As of 1941, there were 21,750 
mi. of railway in operation and some 600 mi. under construction. 

During 1942, as a result of a visit to British Guiana by the gov- 
ernor of Amazonas state, long dormant proposals were revived for 
a railroad or highway from the interior of British Guiana to Béa 
Vista, Brazil, in order to link that area with Manaus, the Amazon 
metropolis, 

Agriculture.—Brazil is primarily agricultural, with coffee and 
cotton the principal money and export crops. Under the Inter- 
American Coffee Quota agreement of 1941, Brazil received orig- 
inally a quota of 9,300,000 bags of 132 lb. for export to the United 
States, the principal consumer of coffee. A series of quota adjust- 
ments raised this amount to 13,772,990 bags (in July 1942) for 
the crop year ending Sept. 30, 1942. In the crop year 1941-42, 
first under the quota system, coffee prices averaged 50% more 
than in the previous year. 

Unsatisfactory shipping conditions during 1942 threatened for 
a time to deprive Brazil of facilities for marketing its crops. 
Under an agreement with the United States in Oct. 1942, however, 
that country undertook to purchase a minimum of 9,300,000 bags 
of the 1942-43 crop, with payment made in advance of actual 
shipment. Included in this accord were similar provisions for 
purchase of 1,300,000 bags of cacao and 10,500 tons of Brazil 
nuts, at a total cost of $212,000,000. 

In 1941 the cotton crop totalled 521,600 tons, of which 55% 
was exported, against 468,695 tons in 1940, with 48% exported. 
Exports in 1941 were 288,274 tons. A rapidly increasing amount 
of cotton was being manufactured for export. 

Cacao is produced on a considerable scale in the tropical areas. 
Corn, rice, sugar, oranges, beans and manioc are important for 
domestic consumption. Forest products, mostly semi-cultivated, 
include yerba maté (Paraguay tea), carnauba wax (taken princi- 
pally by the United States), castor seed, oiticica oil, a substitute 
for tung oil, and the babassu palm nut, whose oil was being de- 
veloped in 1942 for use as a combustible. 

It was estimated in 1942 that the Amazon basin had a potential 
of 60,000 to 70,000 tons of wild rubber annually, against actual 
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production of 10,000 to 16,000 tons. During 1942, under stimulus 
of war demands, strenuous efforts were made to utilize Brazil’s 
potential rubber production. Following a study of conditions and 
possibilities by technical experts from the United States, an agree- 
ment with the United States provided for a price of 39 cents per 
Ib., and bonuses up to an additional 5 cents for production in excess 
of 10,000 tons, with the entire supply going to the United States 
Rubber Reserve company. The United States further undertook 
to aid transportation development in the primeval Amazon area 
and to provide extensive sanitation safeguards. The government 
of Brazil, on its part, took over the handling of all wild rubber 
collected, and made plans to recruit some 50,000 labourers and 
eventually double that number, drawing them largely from the 
northeastern states. Balata, close kin to rubber, used especially 
for machine belting and similar purposes, is likewise found in 
quantity. 

In 1938 there were 41,883,374 cattle, 23,542,998 hogs, 14,167,- 
450 sheep, 6,712,710 horses, 5,905,581 goats and 4,119,273 mules 
in Brazil. Frozen beef and hides and skins were exported in con- 
siderable quantities. 

Manvufacturing.—Manufacturing is primarily for domestic 
consumption, but exportation had been greatly accelerated since 
1939. Manufactured exports in 1941 were 70% greater in volume 
and 184.3% in value than in 1940, largely the consequence of in- 
creased cotton textile and chemical and pharmaceutical manufac- 
tures. 

Formerly, domestic iron and steel mills supplied around 144,- 
ooo tons of steel annually toward a normal demand of 405,000 
tons, but the Volta Redonda steel mills, on which construction 
was begun in 1940, were expected to be in operation by 1944, with 
an initial output of 275,000 tons and eventually 750,000 tons. 

Mineral Production.—In 1941 coal output was 1,407,530 tons 
(1940: 1,336,301 tons). Mineral exports in 1941 were more than 
double those of 1940 in value (487,803 contos; 1940: 221,813 
contos) and only mica, aquamarine and chrome decreased in vol- 
ume. In order of value, the 17 leading minerals exported in 1941 
(with 1940 volume in parentheses) were: diamonds 64,309 grams 
(50,866 grams); quartz 1,980 tons (1,103 tons); iron (including 
all alloys except ferronickel) 476,190 tons (286,117 tons); man- 
ganese 437,402 tons (222,713 tons); mica 867 tons Gang tons); 
aquamarine 524,651 grams (1,169,034 grams); coal 61,434 tons 
(7 tons); titanium 2,369 tons (499 tons); carbonates 4,309 grams 
(2,304 grams); tantalum gi tons (27 tons); zirconium 4,735 
tons (1,521 tons); bauxite 14,365 tons (82 tons); ferronickel 441 
tons (89 tons); beryl 1,703 tons (1,472 tons); tungsten 32 tons 
(10 tons); ilmenite 4,471 tons (12 tons); chrome 4,424 tons 
(4,572 tons). (See also ARGENTINA.) 


An abundance of wheat 
Bread and Bakery Products. i: tne vis, ana shortages 
in many other foods, increased the importance of bread and 
bakery products in wartime diets. Nutritional authorities advo- 
cated, in fact, that breadstuffs such as enriched white bread 
should comprise at least 40% of the calories in well-constructed 
American and British dietaries. 

Continued progress was made in the enrichment of white bread 
with the vitamins of the B complex, thiamin and niacin, and the 
food-mineral iron. At the end of 1942 about 75% of all US. 
white bread was thus enriched with vitamins and minerals natural 
to whole wheat, in contrast to about 33% at the end of 1941. 
It is estimated that more than 12,000,000,000 Ib. of white bread 
were produced in the U.S. in 1942, as against approximately 
11,000,000,000 Ib. in 1941. 

Two states, South Carolina and Louisiana, adopted legislation 
in 1942 for the mandatory enrichment of all white flour and 
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bread sold in those states. Federal standards for enriched flour 
sold in interstate commerce became effective on Jan. 1, 1942, but 
federal standards for enriched white bread were not promulgated. 
The standards followed for enriched bread continued to be those 
recommended by the National Research council. 

Nutritional improvement of the popular U.S. white bread was 
accomplished, in general, by the voluntary action of American 
bakers, and was regarded as a noteworthy contribution to the 
war effort. A resolution for the vitamin and mineral enrichment 
of all white bread was unanimously adopted at a Baking Industry 
War Conference in Chicago in October 1942. 

In Canada an Order in Council, effective April 1, 1942, estab- 
lished ““Canada-Approved Bread,” made from a specially prepared 
flour high in thiamin. In Great Britain the bread was the so- 
called national whole-meal loaf. 

According to the latest official data, the American baking in- 
dustry in 1942 consisted of about 18,000 establishments making 
bread and bakery products. These employed more than 200,000 
wage earners, who were paid more than $262,000,000. Cost of 
materials was more than $568,000,000, and the total value of 
products amounted to nearly $1,500,000,000. (See FLoUR AND 
FLour MILLINc.) Cia AmMos) 


" (1890- ), U.S. army officer, 
Brereton, Lewis Hyde Been fie 2r in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., was graduated from the naval academy at Annapolis, rg1t. 
Two days after he was commissioned as an ensign he resigned to 
become a lieutenant in the army’s coast artillery corps. He took 
flight training in 1912, served as a pilot in the Philippines and 
commanded one of the first U.S. flying units on the western front 
during World War I. A pioneer in the development of dive- 
bombing, he commanded in 1922 the first aviation attack group 
in the army air corps. He was in command of an airfield in the 
Canal Zone, 1931-35, and was transferred from his air command 
at the Tampa field in July 1941 to head the army air force in 
the Philippines. After fighting a losing battle against Japan’s 
quantitative plane superiority, he was ordered to leave the Philip- 
pines and was made chief of the U.S. air forces in India. On one 
occasion in April 1942 he personally led a U.S. bomber raid on 
Japanese-held Port Blair in the Andaman islands. Transferred to 
the middle east in July 1942, he was put in command of the 
U.S. air force there and co-operated with the R.A.F. in planning 
joint attacks on axis military and supply bases in the Mediter- 
ranean zone, 


(1886- ), U.S. army officer, 
Brett, George Howard was born Feb. 7 in Clevsiand’ O. 
A graduate of Virginia Military institute in 1909, he was a major 
during World War I, retiring from active service in 1920. He 
later returned to the army, specialized in military aviation, and 
won his rating as a command pilot. In Oct. 1940, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of major general. After Japan attacked U.S. 
Pacific possessions, Gen. Brett, British General Wavell and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek set up a military council in Chungking 
for common prosecution of the war. On Jan. 3, 1942, when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill made Gen. Wavell 
supreme commander of Allied forces in the far east, Gen. Brett was 
appointed deputy supreme commander of that region and on Jan. 
10 he was promoted to lieutenant general. On Nov. 4, 1942 Brett 
succeeded Gen. Frank M. Andrews as head of the Caribbean com- 
mand. 


The generic word beer covers the malt 
beverage group, including beer, ale, 
Malt beverages are sold in all of the states of the 


Brewing and Beer. 


porter, etc. 
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U.S.A. under regulation and licence. They are taxed by the fed | 
eral and state governments and in scattered cases local taxes ard] 
imposed. Aside from taxation, control is vested in the states} 
which generally treat beer distinct from liquors because of it 

low alcoholic content. 

In 1942, the product was manufactured in 39 states. Approx| 
imately 490 breweries were in operation at the close of the year] 
as compared with 750 in 1935. 

Sales Records.—Following are the sales records in United} 
States barrels (31 gal.) by fiscal years, ending June 30: 1933 (8: 
days)—6,277,728; 1934—32,266,039; 1935—42,228,831; 1936— 
48,759,840; 1937—55,391,960; 1938—53,926,018; 1939—SI, 316, 
874; 1940—53,014,230; 1941—52,799,181; 1942 (official but nol 
audited )—60,493,015. 

Sales for the calendar year 1942 approximated 64,000,000 boi} 
While this was an increase of 12% over 1941, the rise was fai] 
under the rate of increase in national income, which was abou'l} 
20% over 1941. Brewing industry economists usually agree thai} 
beer sales, normally, follow the curves in national income. 1 

Market Conditions.—Impaired facilities for distribution re} 
sulted in rationing by brewers in some instances. Tire rationin | 
forced a cut in deliveries, and in many instances brought a return] 
of the nearly forgotten brewery wagons and teams to share with} 
trucks in delivery loads. Priorities on tin affected the bottling 
rooms. Cans, during 1942, became a total casualty as far as 
civilians were concerned, and were made available only to the 
armed forces. The shift to total packaging in bottles developed 
a heavier demand for crowns. In spite of this new load, brewers} 
were allowed only 60% of the weight of crowns they used ir 
1941. Laboratory experiments with composition substitutes had 
developed no satisfactory solution by the close of 1942. 

An adequate supply of ingredients was the most favourablefi 
factor for the industry. The brewers’ raw materials are farm] 
products that do not compete with the table and in recent years 
have been grown in surplus. iH) 

Package sales, considered significant of home consumption, coni} 
tinued to gain in 1942, accounting for about 58% of all beer sales 4} 
In 1934 the percentage was 25% package against 75% draughtifl 
Research conducted by the Psychological corporation of Americaf] 
revealed that 46% of all urban families are purchasers of beer _ | 


ale, an increase of 7% over a previous survey, taken a few} 
months earlier. 

Taxes.—The federal tax was increased $1 per bbl., effectiv 
Nov. 1, 1942, making the new rate $7 per bbl. Added to the 
state tax, averaging nearly $1.50 per bbl., the new tax rate bornd 
by beer was over 8 times the tax load carried in 1914, when beey 
consumption hit its all-time peak. 

Federal excise and special taxes on beer for the fiscal year 1942) 
ending June 30, totaled $369,659,765. Cumulative federal toatl 
after re-legalization, April 7, 1933, totalled $2,447,067,953. State) 
and local taxes for the year ending June 30 were estimated aff 
$960,000,000, bringing the combined public revenue from beer taf! 
approximately $3,407,000,000 for the period from April 7, 1933) 
to June 30, 1942. 

Law Observance.—The industry’s nationwide program being} 
conducted through the Brewing Industry foundation, with com-} 
mittees of brewers and beer distributors applying it intensively i 
15 states, worked directly with retailers and the public authorities} 
to protect the good repute of beer and brewing from abuse by a 
minority of law violators. 

In addition, an “army camp area” program covered all of thef 
37 states in which there were large concentrations of troops in} 
training, including 13 of the 15 states referred to above. This} 
program for camp and training areas, directed by the foundation,} 
brought the co-operative effort of brewers wholesalers, retailers} 


BRIDGE, CONTRACT—BRIDGES 


und their associations to work with military and civil authorities 
for the maintenance of wholesome conditions where beer is sold. 
Light beer was sold on military reservations. 

The general results of such sales at or near army training 
camps were found satisfactory by army and civil authorities, as 
well as private investigators, including many church representa- 
tives. As a result, many of them lent their support to a crystal- 
ization of sentiment opposing a threatened return of wartime 
prohibition. (See also Liquor Conrroi; Liquors, ALCOHOLIC.) 

(H. Hy.) 
Bridge, Contract: see Conrracr BribcE. 


The world’s longest spans of the various types in 
1942 are listed in Table I. 


Bridges. 


Table 1.— World’s Longest Spans 


Type Bridge 
Golden Gate San Francisco 
Florianopolis Brazil 

Quebec Canada 

Kill van Kull New York 
Germany 
Pittsburgh 
Germany 

Ohio river 
Spain 
Massachusetts 
Mississippi river 
Michigan 
Saxony 


Location 


Cable Suspension 
Eyebar Suspension 
Cantilever : 
Steel Arch SAG 
Continuous Truss . 
Wichert Truss 


Duisburg 
Homestead 
Manefall 
Metropolis 


Esla 

Cape Cod canal 
Fort Madison 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Plauen 


Continuous Girder 4 
Simple Truss .. . 
Concrete Arch 


Masonry Arch 


Plans for the reconstruction of the Tacoma Narrows bridge 
(main span 2,800 ft.—the third longest in the world), which was 
destroyed by wind action on Nov. 7, 1940, were postponed until 
after the war. Dismantling of the cables and towers was begun 
in Sept. 1942, when scrap steel prices made it profitable to tear 
down these remaining portions of the structure. 

A contract was let in 1942 for the strengthening of the Bronx- 
Whitestone bridge in New York (span 2,300 ft.—the fourth long- 
est in the world) by adding deep trusses to the stiffening girders 
in order to increase the resistance of the suspension span to 
aerodynamic undulations. 

The world’s longest double-leaf bascule span (see Table I) at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., which collapsed under a passing loco- 
motive on Oct. 7, 1941, due to a failure of the interlocking sys- 
tem which permitted a clear signal to be given before the two 
leaves were properly locked and closed to form a simple truss, 
was repaired and reopened to railroad traffic in 1942. 

Despite the war, construction on the new Waterloo bridge over 
the Thames in London, Eng., was continued and the partially com- 
pleted roadway was opened to traffic on Aug. 11, 1942. Demoli- 
tion of the old bridge was begun in 1935 and construction of the 
new one started in 1937. It consists of five spans of 238 ft., of 
cellular construction, with piers and spans of reinforced concrete 
faced with granite and Portland stone. The bridge deck, provid- 
ing six lanes of traffic, is 80 ft. wide. The old bridge, a famous 
structure of masonry arches built by John Rennie in 1811-17, had 
a roadway width of only 273 ft. 

The Puente Cuscatlan over the Lempa river in El Salvador, 
completed in 1942 with a main span of 820 ft., is the longest 
suspension bridge in Central America and a vital link in the Pan- 
American highway. Each cable is composed of 16 galvanized 
steel bridge strands of 14%-in. diameter. 

A combination tramway and suspension bridge 1,185 ft. long 
across the Espiritu Santo river on the boundary line of Brazil 
and Bolivia, in the jungle regions of the Matto Grosso, was 
commenced in 1942. Two too-ft. towers support the tramway 
cables and the compensating suspension cables. A suspended 
tram car geared to a two-cable track is capable of carrying 80 
persons or a 7-ton truck across the river. 

The Howrah bridge over the Hooghly river, India, under con- 
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struction 1938 to 1942, is a cantilever bridge costing £1,750,000. 

The Charter Oak bridge, carrying an express highway over the 
Connecticut river at Hartford, was completed and opened to 
traffic as a state-owned toll bridge on Sept. 5, 1942. It has three 
continuous steel girder spans of 270, 300 and 270 ft. respectively, 
establishing a new record for the longest continuous plate-girder 
span in America. The cost is $4,400,000. 

A new cantilever bridge at New London, Conn., under con- 
struction 1941 to 1942 at a cost of $6,000,000, with a main span 
of 540 ft., carries an express highway over the deep tidal estuary 
of the Thames river. Foundations for the main river piers are 
from 135 to 155 ft. deep. A new interstate toll bridge, spanning 
the Mississippi river at Chester, Ill., is a continuous truss of two 
670-ft. spans. Financed by the city of Chester, it was started in 
1940 and completed in 1942 at a cost of $1,090,000. 

The new interstate highway bridge across the Mississippi river 
at Dubuque, Iowa, completed in 1942, is a continuous, through- 
truss, tied-arch cantilever of novel design, with 845 ft. central 
span and 347 ft. side spans. The total cost is $3,600,000. 

A new highway bridge over the Illinois river at Peoria, IIl., 
under construction 1941 to 1943, has a three-span continuous 
truss over the main channel. The cost is $2,000,000. 

The new Kentucky river crossing at Cleveland, Ky., under con- 
struction in 1942, is the highest highway bridge east of the Mis- 
sisSipp1 river—250 ft. above the water, with a maximum pier 
height of 198 ft. It is a three-span continuous truss with spans 
of 320, 448, and 320 ft. Replacing an old wrought-iron bridge 
built in 1869, it eliminates several steep grades and dangerous 
hairpin curves in the highway. The cost is $900,000. 

To save steel, a new bridge completed in 1942 over the Brazos 
river in Palo Pinto county, Tex., is built of native stone. It is 
440 ft. long, and consists of a series of 19 stone arches. 

The State street double-leaf bascule bridge over the Chicago 
river, with 245 ft. span, had its completion delayed by priority 
difficulties. Each leaf will weigh 4,200 tons. 

In 1942 the historic iron truss bridge across the Susquehanna 
river at Havre de Grace, Md., was ordered taken down to yield 
3,495 tons of scrap metal for the nation’s war drive. Originally 
a railroad bridge, it became obsolete in 1904. Refused by the 
county commissioners as a free gift, the bridge was sold in 1910 
for $1 to a group of seven citizens for operation as a highway 
toll bridge; thereafter, with mounting receipts approaching $200,- 
ooo annually in tolls, it came to be known as the “Gold Mine 
Bridge.” In 1923 the state of Maryland purchased it for $58s5,- 
000, and in 1927 an upper deck was added to double the capacity; 
this operation, adding 1,260 tons of new steel, established a 
notable pioneer record in structural welding. The following year 
the bridge was made free as the total investment had been repaid 
by tolls; and in 1940 the old bridge was superseded by a beautiful 
modern bridge of the Wichert type, built at a cost of $4,500,000, 
to accommodate increased traffic requirements at this crossing. 

The artistic bridge awards of the American Institute of Steel 
Construction for bridges completed in 1941 went to the Rainbow 
bridge at Niagara Falls (a hingeless arch of 950 ft.); the Fair- 
mount Boulevard bridge in Cuyahoga county, O. (a continuous 
girder of three spans); and the Passaic river bridge of the Lin- 
coln highway in New Jersey (with a lift span of 3324 ft.). 

The trend of toll-bridge ownership in the United States is in- 
dicated in Table II. 


Table IIl.—Toll Bridges in the United States 
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In 1938, tolls paid in the U.S. to cross rivers via bridges, 
tunnels and ferries amounted to $76,000,000. (Da Bas.) 


r 1846?-1942), U.S. photogra- 
Briggs, Caspar Warren ae ase oe in Norton, 
Mass. He bought a magic lantern business in the 1870s and be- 
gan to manufacture “‘slip slides.” One of the early forms of mo- 
tion pictures, the slip slides were operated in such a fashion that 
the figures painted on a lantern slide moved horizontally across 
a scenic background mounted on another slide. Briggs’s first slide 
production shown throughout the country in magic lantern thea- 
tres was Lincoln’s Assassination; it was followed by such melo- 
dramas as The Drunkard’s Daughter, The Bottle, Father, Dear 
Father and Ten Nights in a Barroom. Others of his stories were 
taken from the Bible. He won the distinguished service award 
from the Pennsylvania Arts and Sciences society in 1938 for his 
work in the field of animated screen pictures. He died in Atlantic 
City, July to. 


Briquettes, Fuel: see FueL BRriqueTtes. 


: (1886-1942), U.S. naval officer, 
Bristol, Arthur LeRoy was born July 15 in Charleston, 
S.C. He graduated from the naval academy in 1906, and quali- 
fied as naval pilot in 1928. During World War I he served with 
the Atlantic transport force and won the navy cross and the 
army’s distinguished service medal. He was naval attaché in 
London, 1931-34, commander of the naval air station at San 
Diego, 1936-39, and in June 1940 he was named commander of 
carrier division I, aircraft battle force. Adm. Bristol, who was 
put on duty with the Atlantic fleet in 1941, was promoted to 
vice-admiral, Feb. 28, 1942. He died in Washington, D.C., 
April 20. 


British Borneo: see BritisH Empire. 


nye . The most westerly province of Canada, 
British Columbia. bordering on the Pacific ocean. The 
crown colonies of Vancouver Island (1849) and of British Co- 
lumbia (1858), after uniting in 1866, entered the Canadian con- 
federation in 1871 to form the province. Area, 366,255 sq.mi., of 
which 6,976 sq.mi. are water. The total population of 817,861 
persons (1941) is divided between 443,394 urban and 374,467 
rural dwellers. The chief ports of Vancouver (271,597), Victoria, 
the capital (42,907), and New Westminster (21,602) lie in the 
southwestern corner—not far from the United States border. 

History.—Early in 1942 public concern over the presence of a 
relatively large group of persons of Japanese extraction prompted 
the dominion government to expel all Japanese fishermen from 
that industry, and subsequently led to the gradual removal of this 
racial group from strategic coastal areas. 

In the spring session of the legislative assembly, the coalition 
government introduced legislation to create a postwar rehabilita- 
tion council; ratified an agreement with the dominion government 
under which the province, in return for an annual dominion pay- 
ment of $12,048,367.51, consented to withdraw from the income 
tax field for the duration of World War II; and sought to en- 
courage private interest in the prospects for an iron and steel 
industry. John Hart, premier and minister of finance, in his 
budget address, announced an estimated revenue of $33, 155,058 
and an expenditure of $33,094,292 for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1943. In October, E. C. Carson was appointed minister 
of mines and trade and industry, succeeding H. Anscomb, who 
had accepted the portfolio of public works following the demise 
of R. Bruhn. The remaining members of the provincial cabinet 


in 1942 included: G. S. Pearson, provincial secretary, labour and} 
fisheries; P. Maitland, attorney-general; K. C. McDonald, agri-| 
culture; Wells Gray, lands and municipal affairs; H. G. T. Perryj}) 
education and chairman of the postwar rehabilitation council. || 

In September, Justice G. McG. Sloan, commissioner inquiring} 
into the Workmen’s Compensation act and its administration, re-| 
ported that the act had been efficiently administered and sug-}} 
gested a moderate extension of its coverage as well as certain 
minor, upward adjustments in the scale of compensation. I 
October the new Royal Canadian Naval college at Royal Roads,| 
Esquimalt, was commissioned. Completion of the United States- 
Canadian military highway in November, through northern) 
British Columbia to Alaska, revived interest in proposals ta 
make the province-owned Pacific Great Eastern railway a link} 
in a potential railroad connecting the Pacific northwest states} 
with Alaska. 

Education.—During the school year ending June 30, 1941,| 
119,634 students were enrolled in the elementary (78,306), junior} 
high (14,318), superior (3,442) and high (23,568) schools of the} 
province. Teaching staffs comprised 2,658 teachers in the ele- 
mentary, 481 in junior high and 1,109 teachers in superior an 
high schools. 

Communications.—Provincial highways in 1940 totalled 21 258 | 
mi. and included 8,376 mi. of surfaced, 10,299 mi. of improved} 
earth and 2,583 mi. of unimproved earth roads. Railway mile-|} 
age amounted to 3,883 mi. of single track in the same year. The 
total number of telephones, 167,788, included 32,503 on auto- 
matic switchboards. 

Manufacturing, Trade, Agriculture, Minerals.—Although af- 
fected by the growing shortage of manpower and rising produc-} 
tion costs, business activity in British Columbia during 1942] 
maintained the relatively high level of 1941. Production in the 
basic industries reached an estimated net value of $343,000,0008| 
in 1941 compared with $302,762,441 in 1940. Salaries and wages 
paid to employees in the leading industries were estimated at} 
$239,525,459 in 1941, an increase of approximately $51,000,000} 
over the estimated 1940 gross pay roll of $188,325,766. The im 
pact of wartime conditions created new labour problems for thet 
gold mining industry; led to the sale of the entire 1942 canned 
salmon pack to Great Britain; and brought enlarged orders for} 
steel cargo vessels to the expanding shipyards from the federal | 
Wartime Merchant Shipping, Ltd. 

According to preliminary provincial estimates, the net value off 
production in 1942 amounted to $60,000,000 (1941, $58,577,539) 
in agriculture, $30,000,000 in fisheries (1941, $31,732,037); $120, 
000,000 in forestry (1941, $119,920,000) and $75,000,000 in min- 


Economic Activity in British Columbia, 1940-42 


Bone 
preliminary 
estimates 


Agriculture: 
Total value of production . 
Livestock 
Poultry products. 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Field crops 
Fisheries: 
Total value of production . 
Pack of canned salmon 
Forestry: 
Total value of Pee ‘ $ 102,804,000 | 119,920,000 | 120,000,000 
Timber scaled . . ; -B.M. 3,603,155 3,522,750 3,100,000 
_ Paper production Sear 330,572 351,241 350,000 
Line: ’ : 
‘otal value of production , 
Internal trade: p 75,701,155 78,479,719 75,000,000 
ndex of wholesale sales. . |1935-39=100 126.1 5. ; 
Index of retail department i ere, ae 


52,317,121 | 58,577,530 | 60,000,000 fill 
5,854,000 7,472,000 7,800,000 
5,169,000 6,085,000 6,200,000 fi 
14,218,825 16,209,733 16,900,000 ff 
10,150,307 11,782,076 13,100,000 
14,761,000 14,552,000 14,800,000 


PA PHAHALH 


oO 


21,710,167 | 32,732,037 | 30,000,000 | 
1,467,216 2,205,433 1,850,000 


fe} 


store sales 1935-39=I00 116.5 I > 
j : é 34.8 150.0 
Railway freight loaded . . t 2,881 
Consumption of electric Eee oy oe seer one 
power | kw.hr. 2,095,602 2,407,48 
Construction $o , ee Be ee 2 eed 
Bank debits 2,137,200 2,427,200 2,700,000 
Index of employment. . . : 135.6 160.0 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


ing (1941, $78,479,719). The trend in other business character- 
istics may be seen from the table on p. 126. (Gu Ne Py) 
Under this heading are grouped Brit- 


British East Africa. ish colonial territories on the east 


coast of Africa, of which certain essential statistics are given in 
the table. See BritisH Empire for population, capital towns, 
status and governors. (See also RHODESIA.) 

A civil defense and supply council was set up for the East 
African colonies. The civil supply board advised on the distribu- 
tion of imports and essential civil supplies. The war supply board 
was responsible for the purchase of military supplies of foodstuffs 
and for the organization of products other than agriculture. The 
industrial research and development board was investigating sub- 
stitute fuels, among which are cottonseed oil, power alcohol and 
charcoal gas. East African troops, both European and African, 
continued to take part in the North African campaign, and de- 
tachments of the King’s African Rifles who had been through the 
Abyssinian campaign, were sent to Ceylon and Madagascar. A 
number of British officials from Malaya were drafted to East 
Africa. 

Kenya.—Increased production, especially of food supplies for 
military needs, was the chief objective in Kenya, and 10,000 acres 
in the Athi plains, formerly a grazing ground for herds of wild 
animals, were to be devoted to wheat cultivation. The shortage of 
labour in Kenya, depleted still further by military needs, made 
the government decide to introduce conscription, especially for 
farm labour, under regulations laid down with regard to pay and 
other conditions of work. Army schools were set up for the train- 
ing of African artisans to serve military needs. More than a 
thousand men a month were being turned out of these schools as 
masons, carpenters, joiners, blacksmiths, tailors, electricians, and 
in other sections as signallers and motor mechanics and drivers. 

Uganda.—The Kabaka of Uganda came of age in 1942 and 
special ceremonies were held at the Baganda capital. The first elec- 
tric cotton ginnery was established, and two sugar factories to 
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process sugar cane were opened. At Malago hospital Africans were 
being trained as doctors and medical assistants. 

Tanganyika.—An economic control board was set up for the 
territory. After the fall of Malaya and the Netherlands Indies 
two of Tanganyika’s products, sisal and rubber, became vital to 
the war effort. All the sisal which was not bought up by the Brit- 
ish government was earmarked by the United States. Rubber, 
however, had the priority over all other production. Old German 
plantations were revived, the collection of wild rubber organized, 
and research undertaken at the Amani research station, in co- 
operation with an official of the Rubber Research institute from 
Malaya. Two fully qualified African doctors, trained in Uganda, 
were working in Dar-es-Salaam hospitals. Arrangements were 
made to receive 5,000 Polish refugees from the U.S.S.R. and Iran 
in specially prepared camps in the highlands. 

Nyasaland.—A successful experiment in African dairy farm- 
ing in north Nyasaland for making ghee for export was accom- 
panied by the beginnings of small holdings farmed on up-to-date 
lines. There was a marked improvement in the housing conditions 
for labour on tea estates. Five months after war savings certifi- 
cates had been introduced into the country, over £14,000 had 
been subscribed. 

Zanzibar.—The clove industry showed a record export for 
1941 in spite of the fact that the main drive was for extended 
cultivation of food crops, which resulted in a considerable in- 
crease in the island’s food production. - 

Somaliland.—At the first big Muslim festival after the victory 
in Ethiopia, the leading chiefs met the governor and assured him 
of their support and help. The Somaliland Camel corps destroyed 
large concentrations of locust hoppers and so saved the land and 
crops from the ravages of swarms of locusts. . 

Mauritius.—A special drive to increase food cultivation on 
the island resulted in one third of all the cultivated lands being 
under food crops. A successful settlement of the Jewish refugees 
from central Europe resulted in increased cultivation and the 


starting of new village industries. 


British East Africa 


Imports and Exports 


Territory and Area 


t Merchandise 
in sq.mi. 


(in thousand £) 


Principal Products 


Road, Rail 
and Shipping 


_ (to4t) 
imp. 8,085; 
€xp. 4,739 


(x940 exports) 
coffee 165,974 cwt. 
(£406,283); 
sisal 23,748 tons; 
pyrethrum 97,720 cwt.; 
gold 104,015 oz. 


KENYA 
224,900 


; (1940) 
imp. Rs. 37,932; 
exp. Rs. 32,833 


(1939 metric tons) 


sugar 229,457; 
copra 1,600 


__ (1941) 
imp. 968.3; 
exp. 1,296.8 


(1939 metric tons) 
tobacco 6,600; 
tea 5,100 


NYASALAND 
47,949 


_ (1939) 
imp. Rs. 1,150; 
exp. Rs. 1,284 


SEYCHELLES (1930 metric tons) 
156 export: copra 
4,700; Cinnamon 
leaf oil 67.3 


_ (1930) 

imp. 500; 
exp. 196; 
re-exp. 8 


(1939) export: gums and 
resins, 10,861 cwt.; 
skins, number, 1,952,512 


British SOMALILAND 
68,000 


(1937) rds. 
arterial, 3,160 mi.; 
rlys. 1,290 mi.; 
shpg. cleared 
2,158,767 net tons 


Revenue and 
Expenditure 
(in thousand £) 


(1940) 
FeV.) A, DLE; 
exp. 4,064 


(1939) rds. 700 mi.; 
rly. 141 mi.; 
shpg. cleared 776,454 
net tons 


(1939) ; 
rds. main, 1,852 mi.; 
rly. 289 mi. 


(1939 
60 mi. of Ist 
class cart rd. 


(1938) 
rds. for wheeled 
traffic, c. 2,000 mi. 


(1939-40) 
rev. Rs. 19,000; 
exp. Rs. 18,432 


(1940) 
rev. 909.73 
exp. 1002.0 


(19390) 
rev. Rs. 1,168; 
exp. Rs. 1,105 


(1938) 
rev. 206; 
€xp. 227 


(M. Rp.) 


Education: 
Elementary and 
Secondary 


(1937) Europ.: schls., 
35, schlrs., 2,091; 
African: schls., 52, 

schlrs., 4,593; Indian: 

schlrs., 7,635; mission 
schls. 100 


(1038) 
schls., 126, 
schlrs., 39,952 


(1939) 
elem.: Europ.: schls., 4, 
schlrs., 117; African: 
schls., 4,279, schlrs., 
204,701 


1030) 
elem. schls., 26, schlrs., 3,105; 
sec. schls., 3, schlrs., 415 


(1938) elem.: govt. schls., 2, 
schlrs., 121; private- 
aided schls., 14, schlrs., 514 


(1941) 
imp. 3,656; 
exp. 5,680; 
re-exp. 664 


(1941 exports) 
coffee 13,667 tons 
_ (£447,977); 
sisal 75,195 tons 


TANGANYIKA 
360,000 


(1939) rds. 2,927 mi.; 
TVenL Si 7enOLss 
shpg. cleared 

3,077,951 net tons 


_ (1041) 
imp. 2,346; 
exp. 5,711 


(1940 exports) 
coffee 343,016 cwt. 
(£460,495); 
cotton 54,206 tons 
(£3,769,109) 


(1938) | 
rds. 7,488 mi.; 
rly. 332 mi. 


(1940) 
rev. 2,308; 
exp. 2,258 


(1938) elem.: Europ.: schls., ro, 
schlrs., 934; Indian: 
schls., 67, schlrs., 

5,128; African: schls., 
1,014, schlrs., 76,360 


(1940) 
rev. 1,871} 
exp. 2,065 


(1938) elem.: schls., 300, 
schlrs., 34,232; Sec.: 
schls., 22, schlrs., 1,250 


(1941) 
imp. 1,038; 
exp. 1,272; 
re-exp. 278 


(exports) 
cloves (1941) 329,823 cwt. 
copra (1940) 184,890 cwt. 


ZANZIBAR (640) and 
PEMBA (380) 


(1939) 
rds. (Z.) 151 mi.; 
(P.) 71 mi. 


(1941) 
rev. 565; 
exp. 481 


(1938) elem.: schlrs. (govt. 
schls.) 2,428, (private 
schls.) 2,930 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


British Empire. The governments of the British empire and the governors and premiers were as follows as of Dec. 1, 1942: 


Popula- 
Area tion 
Country Sq. miles | (9090's Capital Status 
y (approx.) omitted) 
(est. Dec. 
1939) 
Europe 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- Cined 
land . ; .| 93,991 | 47,735 | London Kingdom . 
St. Helier. . Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Channel islands semen 75 96 ee DeteriPortn N. Ireland 
Eire . 26,601 2,958*| Dublin . Dominion 
Gibraltar . 2 20 | Gibraltar . . Colony ... 
Tele of Man 227 49 | Douglas Beso of Great Britain and 
relan : 
Malta 122 270 | Valletta Colony . 
Asia 
Aden, Perim, etc. 80 48 | Aden. . Colony. see) ace ‘} 
Aden Protectorate 112,000 600111 is, eae ene ae Protectorate ottticees 
Bahrein Islands . 213 120 | Manama . Protectorate 
Borneo: : 
State of North Borneo . 29,500 302 Sandakan : Protectorate 
Brunei . Lats 2,220 39 | Brunei Protectorate 
Sarawak 50,000 | c. 450 | Kuching Protectorate . 
Burma . 261,610 | 16,824f| Rangoon Member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 
Ceylon . 255332 5,981*| Colombo . Colony . 
Cyprus . 3.572 382 | Nicosia . Colony . 
Hongkong . 301 1,050 | Victoria Colony . . 
Indian Empire 1,575,187 | 388,800f] Delhi Member of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations 
Malaya: nll oe 
The Straits Settlements. ESS 1,406*| Singapore . Colony . 
Federated Malay States. 27,700 eyed sXOKAlh Hoe oe Le Protectorates 
Unfederated Malay States 24,347 1,869* Protectorates 
Palestine . 10,100 1,545*| Jerusalem Mandated territory 
Trans-Jordan 34.740 350 | Amman Mandated territory 
Africa 
Kenya Colony and Protectorate 224,900 3,500 | Nairobi Colony and protectorate 
Uganda Protectorate . 93,081 3,830*| Entebbe Protectorate 
Zanzibar ; 1,020 250 | Zanzibar Colony and protectorate 
Mauritius 809 419 | Port Louis Colony . : ers 2 
Nyasaland. F 47,940 1,680 | Blantyre Protectorate 
St. Helena and Ascension . 8x 5 | Jamestown Colony . 
Seychelles 156 32 | Victoria Colony . 
Somaliland Protectorate 68,000 350 | Berbera Protectorate 
Basutoland Protectorate 11,716 590 | Maseru. . ; Protectorate 
Bechuanaland Protectorate . 275,000 275 | Mafeking, in ‘Cape 
Province F Protectorate : 
Southern Rhodesia . 150,333 1,434*| Salisbury . Self-governing colon 
y 
Northern Rhodesia 290,323 1,400 | Lusaka . Colony . : 
Swaziland 6,705 160 | Mbabane . Protectorate 
Seat of Government, 
: ; Pret My,’ 
Union of South Africa 472,550 | 10,521} [Seat of lest, Dominion 
Cape Town . 
South-West -Africa . 323,000 3217| Windhoek Mandated territory 
Nigeria, including British Cam 
eroons 372,674 | 10,773 | Lagos Colony and protectorate and 
‘ mandated territory 
Gambia gee bern a ea cee 3,909 205 | Bathurst . Colony . Ree 
Gold Coast, including British : 
Togoland . 91,843 3,572*| Accra Colony and protectorate and 
, mandated territory 
Sierra Leone and Protectorate . 27,926 2,000 | Freetown . Colony and protectorate 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan . 967,500 6,362*| Khartoum Condominium . . 
Tanganyika Territory 374,000 5,284 | Dar-es-Salaam Mandated territory 
America 
Bahamas . 4,375 69 | Nassau . ; Colony . 
Barbados . 166 195 | Bridgetown . Colony . 
Bermudas 10 32 | Hamilton . Colony . 
British Guiana 80,500 341 | Georgetown . Colony . 
British Honduras 8,508 50 | Belize . Colony . 
Canada. . 3:729,005 | 11,422*| Ottawa Dominion 


*Pop. est. 1940 Pop. est. 1941 


(Continued on next page) 


Governors and Premiers 


George VI, King-Emperor. 

Prime Minister of Great Britain: Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Governor of Northern Ireland: The 
Duke of Abercorn. 

Prime Minister of Northern Ireland: 
J. M. Andrews. ; 

Jersey: Maj. Gen. J. M. R. Harrison. 

Guernsey: Maj. Gen. J. R. Minshull- 
Ford. 

President: Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

Prime Minister: Eamon de Valera. 

Maj. Gen. F. N. M. Macfarlane. 


Vice-Adm. Lord Granville. 
General the Viscount Gort. 


Sir J. Hathorn Hall. 


Ruler: H. H. Sheikh Sir Hamad bin 
"Isa al Khalifah. 


CIR eSmuths 
J. G. Black (Brit. Res.). 
Rajah: H. H. Sir Charles Vyner Brooke. 


Sir R. Dorman-Smith; premier: Sir 
Paw Tun. 

Sir A. Caldecott. 

C. C. Woolley. 

Sir M. A. Young. 

Emperor of India: H.I.M. George VI. 

Secretary of State: L. S. Amery. 

Viceroy and Governor General: 
quess of Linlithgow. 

Sir T. S. W. Thomas. 

The Rulers of Perak, Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, and Pahang. 

The Rulers of Johore, Kedah, Perlis, 
Kelantan, Brunei, and Trengganu. 

Sir H. A.MacMichael, High Commissioner 

Emir H. H. Abdullah ibn Hussein. 


Mar- 


Sir Henry Monck-Mason Moore. 

Sir Charles Dundas. 

Sir Henry Guy Pilling (Brit. Res.). 
Sir Donald Mackenzie-Kennedy. 

Sir S. C. Richards. 

Major W. B. Gray. 

W. M. Logan. 

Under military occupation (British). 
Lord Harlech. 


Lord Harlech. 
Hon. Sir E. Baring. 


Sir E. J. Waddington. 
Lord Harlech. 


Sir P. Duncan. 
Premier: General J. C. Smuts. 


Dr. D. G. Conradie, Administrator. 


Sir B. H. Bourdillon. 
H. R. R. Blood. 


Sir Alan Burns. 

Major Sir H. C. Stevenson. 
Sir H. Huddleston. 

Sir W. E. F. Jackson. 


H.R.H. Duke of Windsor. 

Sir H. Grattan Bushe. 

Viscount Knollys. 

Sir G. J. Lethem. 

J. A. Hunter. 

Earl of Athlone. 

Premier: W.L. Mackenzie King. 


BRITISH GUIANA—BRITISH HONDURAS 
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British Empire (continued) 


Popula- 
tion 
Count S eee eae: i 
untry q. miles | omitted) Capital Status Governors and Premiers 
(approx.) (est. Dec. : 
1939) 
America (Continued) 
Falkland Islands and Depend- 
GNHES ol atees ue ona 4,618 oul nor Stanleyan ene. e Colony-. =. : A. W. Cardinall 
aa and Eanes: : 4,846 1, TOOm| ene StOn enn ee Colony Rene MRE) Pietge ves 1h fen BeRichards 
eeward Islands... 2... 422 3 | St. John (Antigua). . . | Col i t i ; 
Gas Se ONG: 93 iy; ( gua) OLONY rs 5 hatte ehae gt ee Sir D. J. Jardine. 
Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands) 
Newfoundland and Labrador C. 152,000 OR Sa OES aay ge Colony, Constitution sus- 
pee ; Pend edyare mew Py OMe oN Vice-Adm. Sir H. T. Walwyn. 
Trinidad and Tobago ; 1,980 A7Guleoortrotspalnias aie <5) EE OLON Vxte Mente ae eh Ns Sir Bede Clifford. - Zi 
Windward Islands he Tere ce 825 2D || Shin Ersoy (Croareky) , |Colony 5 a 5 5c 6 4 on a ae Sir C. F. Grimble. 
(Grenada, Dominica, St. 
Vincent, and St. Lucia) 
Oceania : 
Commonwealth of Australia. . | 2,974,581 Teele Canberta asm 1. Lae (Dominionge maser. wen ane Brig. Gen. Lord Gowrie. 
a Premier: J. Curtin. 
SIS” av" Jae ee cna 7,055 PS SONVEN caee ce ecuerne  ke Colotivate.. . i ara ees Sir P. E. Mitchell. 
NewrZealand = 6 2... .. 103,415 1,631}| Wellington ..... DORN ay ee Marshal of R. A. F. Sir Cyril Newall. 
; Premier: Peter Fraser. 
PAU <a es eeeeee 90,540 280 | Port Moresby eat of Commonwealth of Aus- 
: tralia So. Lace e meer ert on H. L. Murray, Administrator. 
Pacific Islands ex eet el ee C. 11,900 OP |G ob i ee Colonies and protectorate. . . | Sir P. E. Mitchell. 
New Hebrides oo Ff bao oe 5,700 SON\y Vildnko.. aoe ee Condominium eee Sir P. E. Mitchell. 
New Guinea, Territory of... 93,000 Gis Rel So oo Mandated territory .... . Brig. Gen. W. Ramsay McNicoll 
Wiestern-Samoa.o. . 4. . 9. < 1,133 (GiGAE OVER On Ra oo ue Mandated territory ..... A. C. Turnbull, Act. Administrator. 
LEARY a0 eae eee 8 oto eee | ie yin em ae Mandated territory ..... Lt. Col. F, R. Chalmers. 


*Pop. est. 1940 +Pop. est. 1941 


sritish Guiana a British crown colony in northeastern 
y South America. Area, 89,480 sq.mi. Popu- 
ation: I93I census, 310,933; 1940 Official est., 346,982. East 
ndians are proportionately greater (42.7%) than in any other 
\merican area except Trinidad. Negroes aggregate 38.2% of 
he population, mixed races 12.3%. Almost the entire population 
ives on the coastal plain. Surveys show, however, that the in- 
erior highlands possess great possibilities for extensive white 
colonization. Georgetown, the capital (pop. 69,844) and New 
\msterdam (pop. 9,913) are the chief cities. The United States 
n 1942 maintained naval air and patrol bases at Suddie and near 
xeorgetown. Governor (1942): Sir Gordon Lethem. 

History.—During 1942 British Guiana felt increasingly the 
train of war disruptions of trade and shipping, but was able to 
vithstand the ill effects better than were her sister colonies in 
he West Indies. This was largely the result of the self-sufficiency 
rogram begun early in World War II. Government control of 
asoline and power alcohol, subsidies for production of some 
taple foods, and stringent restrictions of imports were effected, 
l\owever. 

Education.—In 1940 the colony had 238 primary schools, with 
n enrolment of 55,707, and seven secondary schools. 

Finance.—The monetary unit, the British Guiana dollar, tied 
o the pound sterling at 4.8665 to 1, is normally equivalent to the 
Jnited States dollar (1942 exchange value: approximately 83 
ents U.S.). 

Trade.—Under wartime regulations, output and export of cer- 
ain strategic materials (notably bauxite) were not made public. 
‘tatistical information was, therefore, fragmentary, particularly 
fter 1940. In 1940 imports totalled $14,197,921 (1939: $10,- 
07,506). Great Britain supplied 39% (1939: 45%), Canada 
3% (1939: 18%), United States 19% (1939: 14%). Incomplete 
94 figures indicated approximately $16,600,000 value, the in- 
rease reflecting greater unit costs rather than larger volume. In 
he first months of 1942, imports declined 8%, primarily the 
esult of shipping difficulties and of the self-sufficiency program. 
n 1940 exports were $15,212,223 in value (1939: $14,727,075), 
jith 30% unofficially estimated to represent bauxite (1939: 
9-79). 


Communication.—External communication, both by sea and 


by air, are normally good. Within the colony, however, railways 
(79 mi.) are confined to the coastal districts, as are most of the 
322 mi. of highway. Interior communication is quite primitive 
and entirely by navigable rivers except for a 102-mi. road to the 
diamond centres and a cattle trail (182 mi.) to the Rupununi 
district. In April 1942 the visit of the governor of the Brazilian 
state of Amazonas served to focus attention again on long- 
discussed proposals for a railway from the colony’s border to Béa 
Vista in Brazil. 

Agriculture.—Sugar and rice are the main agricultural prod- 
ucts. In 1940 sugar (142,707 tons), rum (1,811,635 gal.) and 
molasses (3,719,531 gal.) made up nearly $10,000,000 of export 
values in 1940 (19417 $9,000,000 est.). Sugar export to Sept. 
30, 1942 was 105,654 tons. Rice (1940: 11,677 tons; first nine 
months of 1942, 16,720 tons) is exported, especially to the British 
West Indies. In 1942 an imperial grant of $400,000 was allotted 
for drainage and irrigation works to extend rice production. In 
1942 rubber production was resumed after an 11-year lapse. 
United States technical assistance and guaranty of purchase 
through 1946, coupled with a production bonus, was expected to 
show results by late 1943. 

Mineral Production.—British Guiana is one of the world’s 
leading bauxite exporters (1939: 476,013 tons). Under war 
stimulus the output was greatly expanded. Diamonds (1939: 
33,351 carats) and (1940: 35,745 oz.) are also important. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—West Indies Year Book, 1941-1942; Canada-West In- 
dies Magazine (Montreal, monthly); Crown Colonist (London, monthly). 


ays 5 a British crown colony in northeastern 
British Honduras, Central America bordered by Guatemala 
on the west and by Yucatan (Mexico) on the north. The area 
is 8,598 sq.mi. Although the Guatemala boundary was formally 
settled by treaty in 1859, Guatemala officially reopened the ques- 
tion in 1939, but subsequently suspended its claims for the dura- 
tion of World War II. The population (1931 census: 51,347) was 
officially placed at 58,759 in 1939. The capital is Belize (1931 
pop.: 16,687). Governor in 1942: Sir John Adams Hunter. 

History.—During 1942 the already critical economic condition 
of British Honduras was further disturbed by shipping disruption 
caused by the serious submarine menace, which brought the war 
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to the colony’s doorstep. In June 15 persons were arrested as 
enemy agents who had been furnishing axis submarines with 
information and supplies. The leader of this gang, which had 
close liaison with a spy ring in Panama, was identified by police 
as a local resident. No official announcement was made as to their 
fate. 

Education.—There were 106 elementary schools in 1942, with 
an enrolment of over 10,000, and five secondary schools with 
around 500 pupils. Most, but not all, of the schools receive gov- 
ernment financial aid. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the British Honduras dollar, 
tied to the pound sterling at 4.8665 to 1, and normally equivalent 
to the United States dollar (1942 exchange value: approximately 
83 cents U.S.). 

Trade and Resources.—In 1940 exports were valued at 
$3,039,505 (Br. Hond. currency), imports at $3,318,070. Re- 
exports to and from adjacent sections of Mexico, for which the 
colony serves as an important trade intermediary, accounted for 
47.3% of all exports in 1940. Imports are largely foodstuffs, 
textiles, machinery and other manufactured goods, supplied 
mainly by the United States, 

Great Britain and Canada. Nor- 


BRITISH LEGION—BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


War II to the level of those paid to the men of World War I, an¢ 
to extend the system of independent appeals tribunals to men and 

women of World War II. It achieved one of its objects in raising}} 
the pensions of totally deaf men to 100%, on a parity with the} 
blind. Membership of the Legion, which fell for a period wher 

war broke out, had been restored to its old strength. 


British Malaya: see Feperatep Matay States; JAPAN 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS; UNFEDERATED MALAY STATES; WoRLI 
War II. 
British Pacific Islands: see Pactric IsLANDs, BRITISH. i 
British Possessions in the Mediterranean: see Ment! 
TERRANEAN, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE. } 
British Somaliland: see BririsH East AFRIca. 


Under thil 


British South African Protectorates. x c.aine are 


grouped the British protectorates in the south of Africa, of which 

certain essential statistics are given in the table below. See 

BritisH Empire for population, capital towns, status and gov- 
British South African Protectorates 


Revenue and 


mally, 80% of domestic exports 
are forest products (mahogany 
logs, mahogany timber and 
chicle), with the remainder al- 


Territory and 
Area in sq-mi. 


Principal Products 
(in metric tons) 


Imports and 
Exports 
(in thousand £) 


Road and Rail 


Expenditure 
(in thousand £) 


Education: 
Elementary and Secondary 


BASUTOLAND 
11,716 


(1938-1939) 
wheat, 33,100 


_ (1940) 
imp. 938.3 


(1939-40) 
TeV. 392.9 


(1939) 
Elem. schls.: native, 848; other 


maize, 08,800 


exp. 461.7 exp. 368.2 schls., 69; total schIrs., 82,941 jj 


most entirely agricultural, prin- 
cipally bananas, grapefruit and 
coconuts. Under war conditions, 


BECHUANALAND 
C. 275,000 


gold (1940) 560 kg. 


silver (1938) 1,127 oz. 


(1940) 
Europ., schls., 11, scholars 
189; native schls. 139, scholars _ 
15,906 | 


(1939-40) 
rev. 188.0 
EXP. 225.5 


_ (1940) 
imp. 440.5 
exp. 445.8 


however, the export markets for 
fruits was lost except for de- 
hydrated and other concen- 
trated forms. Rubber develop- 
ment was stimulated during 1942, however, with a United States 
Rubber Reserve company contract to purchase all production 
until the end of 1946. 

Communication. — Belize normally enjoys regular steamer 
service to New Orleans, Kingston and Tampa. The TACA (Cen- 
tral American Air Transport) air lines provide service to San 
Pedro Sula, Honduras. Domestic transport is by navigable rivers, 
25 mi. of railway and 185 mi. of improved highways. There are 
only a few subsidiary roads. In 1942 a highway from Belize to 
Cayo (near the Guatemala border), to cost £187,500, was au- 
thorized. (See also West Inpikrs, BRITISH.) 


(1938) 
gold, 1,246 oz. 
tin, 174 tons 
maize, 5,900 


SWAZILAND 
6,705 


Canada-West In- 
monthly). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—West Indies Year Book, 
dies Magazine (Montreal, monthly); 


1941-1942; 
Crown Colonist (London, 


British Legion The year 1942 saw the twenty-first birth- 

* day anniversary of the Legion. In these 21 
years, millions of ex-service men and their dependents had been 
made happier and more contented by the Legion’s pensions work, 
expenditure on benevolent aid had grown from £160,000 in 1922 
to £466,563 in the peak year before World War II and 394,725 
vacancies had been filled by the employment-department in the 
12 years ending 1941. The annual Poppy day appeal for funds 
had risen from £106,000 in 1922 to £752,000 in 1941, the total 
collected in the 21 years being £9,000,000. 

The planning committee of the national executive council is- 
sued interim reports during the year on post-war problems. These 
included schemes for land settlement and the employment of de- 
mobilized men in the civil service. The internal re-organization 
of the Legion to provide for expansion after the war was under 
consideration. Benevolent grants, after falling for a period, had 
recently gone up by 15% to 20%. The immediate pensions aims 
of the Legion were to raise the pensions payable to men of World 


In customs un- 
ion with South 
Atrica 


(1940) 
Europ., schls., 10,  schlrs., 
377; native schls. 219, scholars 
8,263 


(1930-40) 
«rev. 109.8 
exp. 159.8 


ernors. For other territories of the British empire in the south | 
Africa, see SourH Arrica, UNION oF. 
History.—The Auxiliary Military Pioneer corps raised in thd 
three protectorates received high praise from the military authori @} 
ties. In Aug. 1942 there were 20,000 of these men on active 
service in the middle east, and another 15,000 in training. Chie}#} 
Tshekedi and five other Bechuanaland chiefs went to the middle | 

| 


east to visit their men. They found them in’the heavy repai} 
workshops dismantling engines, working as motor mechanics, voll 
unteering for dangerous work in the fire services, supervising 
Egyptian labourers on construction work. Before the Swazi troop4 
went north, their paramount chief presented them with the Sward 
colours, “Ane were dedicated by the archdeacon. Cotton grow 
ing was promoted in Swaziland by the Empire Cotton Growin| 
corporation, and some 60 Swazi farmers were cultivating cotton 
on their lands on up-to-date lines. The three protectorates con) 
tinued to give generously to war funds. The Bechuanaland proj 
tectorate arranged broadcasting for Africans from Mafeking. Re} 
ceiving sets with loud speakers were installed in the principaj 
(M. Rp.) 


1 


towns and villages. 


British West Afric q Under this heading are grouped the 

* British colonial territories on el | 
west coast of Africa, for which certain essential statistics are given! 
in the table on page 131. See BritisH EMPIRE for population) 
capital towns, status and governors. 1 

Lord Seis was appointed as minister of state in Wes. 

Africa and made the Gold Coast his headquarters, using part 0) 
the buildings of Achimota college. He toured all the West African} 
colonies and interviewed leading Africans as well as Europeans} 
Broadcasting and information services were considerably devel 


oped in 1942, and the station at Accra now reached all Wes: 


BRITISH WEST INDIES—BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 


British West Africa 


Imports & 
_ Exports 
(in thousand £) 


Territory and Area 


: Road, Rail & 
in sq. mi. 


Principal Products Shipping 


Revenue & Ex- 
penditure (in 
thousand £) 
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See 


British West Indies: 
West Inpies, BRITISH. 
Broadcasting: sce Rapio. 


Education: Elementary 
& Secondary 1938 


(exports, 1940) 


u (1939) 
(metric tons) ; 


rds. 2c,990 mi. 

rlys. 1,901 mi. 

shpg. cleared 
1,790,019 
net tons 


_ (1940) 
Imp. 7,47¢ 
exp. 11,604 


Nicerra (including 
British Mandate 
of Cameroons) 
372,074 


palm kernels 107,600 
ground-nuts 245,800 


(actual 1939-40) 


The series of in- 


Br omine. creased outputs 


that prevailed after 1933 


rev. 6,113 
exp. 6,409 


elem. and middle 
schools 565; 
scholars 25,067 


(19390) 
cocoa 200,000 
metric tons; 
gold production 
(1940) 27,568 kg. 


(r940) 
rds. 2,366 mi. 
rly. 500 mi. 
shpg. cleared 
(1941) 
1,548,772 net tons 


_ (1941) 
imp. 6,137 
€Xp. 5,079 


Gop Coast (includ- 
ing Ashanti, North- 
ern Territories and 
British Mandate of 
Togoland) 91,843 . 


brought the production of bro- 
mine in the United States in 
1941 to 34,159 short tons, from 
14 plants. The production of 


(1940-41) 
rev. 3,869 


elem. schools 927; 
exp. 3,872 


scholars 83,824; 
sec. and higher 
educ. scholars 2,078 


(1939) export 
flax fibre 834 tons; 
tow 512 tons. 


(1939) 


(1040) 
rds. 62 mi. 


imp. 51 
exp. 30 


St. HELENA (47) and 
ASCENSION ISLANDS 


bromine as a by-product of the 
recovery of magnesium in sea 
water was expected to contrib- 


(1940) 
rev. 33:7 
EXP. 33-4 


(1939) 
810 scholars 


GAMBIA 3,999 . . . 


(export 1940) 
(metric tons) 
ground-nuts 43,700 


rds.(1939)869mi. 
shpg. cleared 
(1940) 
445,244 net tons 


_ (1940) 
imp. 278 
€XP. 307 


ute a further increase in 1942. 
(G. A. Ro.) 


(1940) elem. schools 7, 
scholars 1,725; sec. 
schools 4, scholars 200 


(1949) 
rev. 204 
exp. 1907 


SrerrRA LEONE 27,926 (1940 [value]) 
diamonds £780,770 


iron ore £493,269 


(1940) | 
rds. 836 mi. 
rly. 311 mi. 
shpg. entered 

(1938) 

2,725,573 tons 


_ (1941) 
imp. 3,814 
exp. 1,593 


Africa, and was broadcasting in several languages. A number of 
Africans went to England to be trained as technicians in various 
branches of munitions and other war production work. Additional 
labour officers and experienced trade union organizers were sent 
from England to Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast and Nigeria. Army 
schools were opened in the Gold Coast and Nigeria for training 
clerks and artisans to serve with the military forces. 

Nigeria.—After the fall of Malaya, the Nigerian tin mines 
became vital to the Allies and they were working to their maxi- 
mum production. To ensure an adequate labour supply, con- 
scription of Africans for the mines was permitted under certain 
safeguards. A school of forestry was opened at Ibadan with the 
object of providing an adequate supply of trained Africans for the 
forestry department. The first Nigerian woman to become a 
barrister was appointed as an acting magistrate of Ikeja dis- 
trict. Two Africans who had taken B.Sc. degrees in England 
were appointed as cadet education officers. The alake of Abeo- 
kuta said in his address on the 21st anniversary of his accession 
that the external signs of progress in his country were evident in 
the macadamized roads, electric power, stone buildings in towns 
and improved villages. 

Gold Coast.—The lands belonging to the Asantahene, the 
African ruler of Ashanti, were formally restored to the Stool in 
a ceremony held at Kumasi. The African ruler of Ashanti was 
made zone organizer of the home guard with the honorary title of 
lieutenant-colonel. The first African to receive the king’s com- 
mission as an officer in the British army was from the Gold Coast, 
and two Africans were appointed as cadet officers in the admin- 
istrative service. A report on education based on a five-year’s 
survey envisaged an extension of school facilities to cover all 
children of school age. 

Sierra Leone.—Measures for air raid precautions and civil de- 
fense became increasingly important in view of the position of 
the colony on the coast. Special measures were taken to increase 
the cultivation of rice to assure the food supplies of the 
colony. 

Gambia.—The British government again undertook to buy 
the complete output of ground-nuts, the most important export 
crop in the colony. 

St. Helena.—The manufacture of hemp in the island continued, 
as the necessary supplies of fuel were obtained from South Africa. 
Food supplies were strictly rationed, but production of food crops 
increased locally. (M. Rp.) 


9% exp. 952 


(1940) 


rev. 1,130 elem. schools 253; 


scholars 20,851 Brooke, Sir Alan Francis 
(1883- ), British army offi- 
cer, was born at Baguéres de 
Bigorre, France, on July 23, the 
son of Sir Victor Brooke. After completing his studies at the 
royal military academy, Woolwich, he joined the royal field artil- 
lery in 1902. He was stationed in Ireland from 1902 to 1906, 
then India. At the outbreak of war in 1914 he went to France. 
Advancing rapidly, he was soon recognized as an authority on 
artillery and was a general staff officer of the royal artillery 
at the time of the armistice. After the war he joined the staff 
college, Camberley, and the imperial defense college, and from 
1929 to 1932 he was commandant of the school of artillery. 
After duty at various other military posts he was appointed in 
1939 commander in chief of the anti-aircraft command. When 
Germany invaded the Low Countries on May to, 1940, Brooke 
was commander of the B.E.F. 2nd corps in France. His guard- 
ing of the British retreat from Flanders was an important factor 
in the successful evacuation at Dunkirk. Back in England 
early in June, he hastily reassembled British military manpower 
for the expected nazi invasion and prepared a formidable series 
of defense zones. For his work in Flanders he was knighted, and 
on July 19, 1940, he was appointed to succeed Sir Edmund Iron- 
side as commander in chief of the home forces. 

On Nov. 18, 1941 Brooke was appointed chief of the British im- 
perial general staff to succeed Sir John Greer Dill. Sir Alan 
accompanied Churchill on his visit to Washington in June 1942 
and on his trip to Moscow in Aug. 1942. 


. "sgt Much of the research program 
Brookings Institution. of the Brookings institution in 
1942 was devoted to problems connected with the war effort or 
with the maintenance of democracy in the light of critical world 
conditions. Among the book-length studies published were the 
following: American Highway Policy, by Charles L. Dearing, a 
presentation of policies needed in order to insure the proper dis- 
tribution of the cost burden among the various classes of highway 
users; Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic, conducted 
by a staff of seven under the direction of Dana G. Munro, which 
surveyed the possibilities of refugee colonization offered by the 
republic, in the light of its economic and agricultural resources; 
Democracy, Efficiency, Stability and Peace Plans and American 
Choices, both by Arthur C. Millspaugh, the former dealing with 
the problems involved in reconciling the operation of the demo- 
cratic process with efficient and stable government and the latter 
concerning international alternatives which the United States 
may have to face after the war. 
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A series of pamphlets on the subject of price-making in a de- 
mocracy was published under the authorship of Edwin G. Nourse. 
Other pamphlet studies included the following: German Man- 
power: The Crucial Factor, by Fritz Sternberg; Automobile 
Transportation in the War Effort, by Charles L. Dearing; Wull 
Electric Power Be a Bottleneck? by Louis Marlio; French Price 
Control, by Louis Franck. 

The institution suspended the granting of fellowships for ad- 
vanced study for the duration of the war. The facilities ordinarily 
utilized by holders of fellowships were made available to the 
National Institute of Public Affairs for the use of students being 
trained in government departments. (H. G. Mo.) 


Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel: see TUNNELS. 


1878-1942), U.S. pathologist, 
Brown, Wade Hampton ee 18, in oui Ga. 
He received a B.S. degree from the University of Nashville, 
1899, and an M.D. from Johns Hopkins in 1907. After teaching 
pathology at the universities of Virginia, Wisconsin and North 
Carolina, he joined the Rockefeller institute in 1913 as an asso- 
ciate in pathology and bacteriology. He was made a member of 
the scientific staff for medical research in 1922. During his asso- 
ciation with the institute, he specialized in the study of syphilitic 
infections and the relation of environment to disease. He made 
important contributions in the chemotherapy of spirochaete and 
trypanosome infections. He died at Rice Lake, Wis., Aug. 4. 


Brunei: see British EMPIRE. 


B M C | A resident college for women at 
ryn awit 0 ege. Bryn Mawr, Pa. (eight mi. from 
Philadelphia). Katharine Elizabeth McBride, former dean of Rad- 
cliffe college, was inaugurated as the fourth president of Bryn 
Mawr college on Oct. 29, 1942. She succeeded Marion Edwards 
Park, who reached the age of retirement. The college, while 
maintaining its regular academic work, added special war courses 
in elementary Russian; postwar reconstruction, by the depart- 
ment of economics and politics; techniques of translating, inter- 
preting and analyzing, by the department of French; photogram- 
metry and mapping, by the departments of geology and mathe- 
matics; and the theory and practice of democracy, an interdepart- 
mental course. The courses in photogrammetry were practical and 
were based on laboratory and field work. For statistics of enrol- 
ment, faculty, endowment, library volumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES. (K. E. M.) 


Bubonic Plague: see PLacur, BuBonic. 


(1865-1942), U.S. insur- 
Buckner, Thomas Aylette ance executive, was born 
Jan. 18, in Bloomingdale, Ill. At the age of 15, he started as 
office boy in the New York Life Insurance company and worked 
up to president of the company, 1931-36. He was chairman of 
the board, 1936-41, later becoming chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. He retired from active service at the end of 1941, re- 
maining as director. Buckner died in New York city, Aug. 8. 


Buckwheat Production of buckwheat in the United States in 
* 1942 was estimated Nov. 1 by the department of 
agriculture as 6,412,000 bu., compared with 6,392,000 bu. in 1941 
and a 10-year (1930-39) average of 7,315,000 bu. Production in 
Canada was officially estimated at 5,110,000 bu. in 1942 and 
4,788,000 bu. in 1941. Average yield in the United States was 
17.7 bu. in 1942 and 17.9 bu. per ac. in 1941. 
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Table |.—Estimated U.S. Production of Buckwheat in Leading States, 
1942 and 1941 


I94I 


1942 
oe bu. 


‘ 1941 State nO 
Brane bu. bu. bu. 


254,000 |) 
192,000 |/jj 
176,000 
84,000 
144,000 {Ill 


216,000 
140,000 
128,000 
114,000 
102,000 


2,282,000 || West Virginia . 
2,300,000. || Ohio > i a"5. 
208,000 || Virginia. .. . 
210,000 || Maryland 

188,000 Maine! sac 


New York 
Pennsylvania . 
Michigan. . . 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 


2,257,000 
2,028,000 
438,000 
359,000 
238,000 


Table IIl.—Canadian Production of Buckwheat in Leading Provinces, 


1942 and 194] 


4 1942 IQ4I 
Province he be 
Ontano: Zo ces: Pg tuesee eee ero 2,545,000 2,326,000 
Quebec! Sor =< \ aie te ee ee 1,773,000 
New, Brunswick. <0 (Ayosclceetee te ene 483,000 | 
(S.0.R.) 
| 
(1876- ), Russian } 


Budenny, Simeon Mikhailevich sctaier, was born Aprit | 


25 in Koziurin, in the Don basin, the son of a Cossack farmer. }} 
(See Encyclopedia Britannica.) He entered the Moscow military }} 
academy in 1928, and was graduated with honours in 1932.4) 
Budenny, who became a marshal of the soviet union in 1935, was # 
made commander in chief of the Moscow district in 1937. He} 
played an outstanding role in the final victory over the Finns in, 
1940, and in Aug. 1940, he was made first vice-commissar of ] 
defense. In July 1941, after the outbreak of war with Germany, 
he was appointed commander in chief of the Russian armies de- 
fending Kiev and the Ukraine. Following Stalin’s “scorched 
earth” policy, Budenny’s retreating armies blew up the hugejf) 
Dnieper river dam in Aug. 1941. He was shifted from the south- |) 
ern front Oct. 23, 1941 and was charged with formation of new/f) 
Russian armies. Budenny thereafter dropped out of public notice. 


B d t N ti | President Roosevelt's second war 
U ge S, allonidi. budget covering the fiscal year 1944 
was submitted to congress on Jan. 11, 1943. It was designated as 
a budget presenting the maximum program of the United States 
for waging war, in contrast to the previous year’s budget, which |) 
the president had called an instrument for transforming a peace 
economy into a war economy. The figures for the fiscal year 1944 
were truly staggering, so far outstripping previous budgets as to 
make comparisons almost meaningless. Total government expen- 
ditures for the fiscal year 1944, exclusive of government corpora- 
tions and agencies, were estimated at more than $104,000,000,000, 
while revenues on the basis of tax legislation were expected to 
yield more than $35,000,000,000. The president recommended 
that congress consider additional taxes or forced savings to yield |) 
not less than $16,000,000,000. In the fiscal year 1940, imme- 
diately preceding the defense program, government expenditures 
totalled $8,998,000,000, while gross receipts were $5,924,000,000, | 

Completely dominating the expenditures side of the maximum. 
war budget were the contemplated expenditures for war activi- |) 
ties. Within the budget proper, war expenditures for fiscal year | 
1944 were estimated at $97,000,000,000, while an additional cx- J] 
penditure of $2,693,000,000 for war purposes by the various gov- | 
ernment corporations and agencies was anticipated. | 

The budget did not include detailed estimates of war expendi- | 
tures because of the possible use of such information by the) 
enemy. However, it did show the broad categories of war expen- 
ditures, revealing that munitions alone would amount to $66 ,o00,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1944, as compared with $43 ,000,000,000 
in the fiscal year 1943. The other major items were: military and_ 
civilian pay and subsistence, $21,000,000,000; industrial construc-. 
tion, $2,000,000,000; other construction, $5,000,000,000; other | 
expenditures, including agricultural lend-lease, $6,000,000,000. It. 


as interesting to note that, 
ith the nation reaching a full 
ar footing, total war construc- 
on expenditures would decline 
rom $14,000,000,000 in fiscal 
943 to $7,000,000,000 in the 
oliowing year. 

The president emphasized in 
is budget message that this 
rar program should not be con- 
idered fantastic, since it was 
ntirely feasible if the nation’s 
lanpower and resources were 
ully harnessed. He particularly 
entioned the necessity of 
chieving the maximum possi- 
le productive effort so that es- 
ential civilian needs could be 
et at the same time with an 
ll-out war effort. To accom- 
lish these objectives it would 
e necessary to utilize all avail- 
ble manpower, equipment and 
aw materials in the most ef- 
ective way. Although 10,000,- 
oo people had already been 
dded to the employed and the 
rmed forces since the summer 
f 1940, about 6,000,000 addi- 
ional would be needed during 
he calendar year 1943 for the 
rmed services and war produc- 
ion. To meet this requirement, 
- would be necessary not only 
o mobilize and train a reserve 
f women and young people, 
ut to accelerate the shift of 
abour from nonessential to es- 
ential industries, and to re- 
uce turnover and migration of 
ibour. 

With the nation’s economic 
esources working effectively, 
resident Roosevelt declared 
hat essential civilian needs 
ould be met in addition to the 
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Table !.—General Budget Summary of the United States 


Classification 


Estimated 1944 


Estimated 1943 


General and Special Accounts 
Receipts (based on present [etslation)™ 
Direct taxes on individuals. 
Direct taxes on corporations . 
Excise taxes. . A 
Employment taxes . 
Customs 
Miscellaneous receipts ; 
Adjustment to daily treasury statement basis . 


Total receipts . 
Deduct: 
Net appropriation for federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, ‘ b 
Postwar credits for excess profits tax and V ictory_ tax. . 


Net receipts, general and special accounts . 


Expenditures: 
War activities . . 
Interest on the public debt 


Other activities: 
Legislative establishment . 
The judiciary : 
Executive office of the president : 
Civil departments and agencies 
Post office deficiency . . 
District of Columbia—United States share 
General] public, works program . : 
Veterans’ pensions and benefits 
Aids to agriculture 
Aids to youth ars 
Social security program er 
Work relief . en 
Refunds. ; 
Retirement funds. 
Statutory public debt retirement . 
Supplemental items, regular . 


Total other activities (including statutory aha debt retire- 
ment). OS jie dade 225 Rete re A eres ae a ee aa 


Total expenditures, general and special accounts . 


Excess of expenditures, general and special accounts 


$13,750,600,000 
I4,915,000,000 
3,915,380,000 
1,982,200,000 
204,300,000 
oso ©) 000 


$ 8,338,500,000 
10,070,000,000 
3,078,110,000 
I,472,300,000 
252,000,000 
740,745,000 


35,406,695,000 


I,525,450,000 
800,000,000 


24,552,255,000 


1,076,180,000 
500,000,000 
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Actual 1942 


$ 3,695,340,077.95 
§,021,578,715.05 
3,127,631,235.25 
1,194,0460,888.42 
388,9048,426.88 
277,376, 207-34 
—37,007,417.05 


13,667,914,823.84 


868,853,202.82 


33,081, 245,000 


22,976,075,000 


12,799,001,621.02 


97,000,000,000 
3,000,000,000 


7.4,000,000,000 
1,850,000,000 


26,011,005,089.39 
1,200,085,330.46 


354,012,300 
879,300,000 
889,319,000 


502,705,000 
5,430,000 
127,522,000 
440,041,000 
5,000,000 
13,000,000 


27,042,300 
12,118,100 
2,508,085 
892,981,648 
3,789,712 
6,000,000 
579,752,350 
613,756,000 
I,010,463,120 
16,000,000 
522,049,500 
344,794,200 
102,001,100 
322,041,800 
5,000,000 
130,000,000 


27,208,073.10 
I1,537;730.82 
2,347,031.83 
774)573:471.24 
17,720,774-85 
6,000,000.00 
619,061,880.05 
551,885,121.65 
1,092,035,073 59 
250,512,059.12 
409,474,7 23-91 
937,272,410.80 
94,399,952.79 
243,735,202.00 
94,7 22,300.00 


4,128,924,923 


4,587,327,015 


5,220,156,971.84 


104,128,924,923 


80,437,327,015 


325491,307,397-69 


71,047,679,923 


57,461,252,015 


19,692,245,770.07 


Transactions in Checking Accounts of 
Government Corporations and Agencies 


Expenditures (net): 
Reconstruction Finance corporation (including subsidiaries) ¢ 
Commodity Credit corporation Sadie gigs tanner 
Other corporations and agencies . 


Net expenditures, transactions in checking accounts of corpora- 
tions and agencies 


3,812,140,000 
787,500,000 
174,483,000 


3,801,531,202 
1,085,972,000 
154,401,708 


2,457,700,984.33 
230,834,660.78 
930,119,609.24 


4,774,123,000 


5,041,995,000 


3,024,724,254.35 


Effect of Operations on the Public Debt 
Public debt at beginning of year . 


Net increase in public debt during year: 
General and special accounts, excess of expenditures over receipts 
Government corporations and agencies, net expenditures 
Trust accounts, excess of receipts over aE, 
Statutory public debt retirements a eee 
Change in treasury balance . 


Net increase in public debt during year . 


Public debt at end of year. 


*Does not include proposal for $16,000,000,000 additional funds from new legislation for the fiscal year 1944. 


134,830,142,061 


72,422,445,116 


48,961,443,535-71 


71,047,079,023 
4,774,123,000 
—345,795,935 
—5,000,000 
—63,000,000 


57,401,252,015 
5041,095,000 
-FI1,449,030 
—5,000,000 
—102,000,000 


10,692,245,776.07 
3,624,724,254.35 
—II0,219,304.17 

—04,7 22,300.00 
+357,973,153-66 


752719,007,888 


62,407,697,545 


23,461,001, 580.51 


210,549,159,549 


134,830,142,061 


,422,445,116.22 


+Includes net war expenditures of $2, 254,949,059 for 1942 and estimates of $3, 332,000,000 for 1943 and $2,693,000,000 for 1944. 
Source: Budget statement sent to congress by President Roosevelt Jan. 11, 1943. 


00,000,000,000 war program. It was estimated that these needs 
vould average about $500 of goods and services per person dur- 
1g 1943-44. The level of consumption would represent a reduc- 
ion of almost 25% from the record of the calendar year 1941. 

The other major item on the expenditures side of the budget 
> show a striking increase was interest on the public debt. For 
ne fiscal year 1944 interest charges were estimated at $3,000,- 
00,000 as compared with $1,260,000,000 in 1942 and $1,850,- 
00,000 in 1943. This precipitous increase resulted from the rise 
1 the volume of debt outstanding, interest rates on the govern- 
1ent debt being held at relatively low levels. 

For the total of all other expenditures of the federal govern- 
rent, the budget for 1944 showed a continuation of the decline 
nat had characterized the previous few years. Expenditures on 
1ese nonwar activities were estimated at $4,128,924,000 for the 
scal year 1944 as compared with $4,587,000,000 and $5,220,000,- 
oo in the years 1943 and 1942, respectively. In recognition of 
ublic agitation for a reduction of nonwar expenditures, the 
resident explained this item in some detail in his budget message. 


He said, “Actually, the ‘nonwar’ classification now has little, if 
any, meaning. Most of these expenditures are related to the 
war effort and many are directly occasioned by it.” While ex- 
pressing his desire to co-operate with the congress in effecting 
further reductions in nonwar expenditure, he emphasized that 
both the congress and the nation should realize “that we are 
fast approaching the subsistence level of government—the mini- 
mum for sustaining orderly social and economic processes—and 
that further reductions will necessarily be of much smaller magni- 
tude than those already achieved.” 

The major categories of nonwar expenditures which were de- 
creased in the budget were those which had grown up in the 
course of the depression years. The general public works program 
was to be cut to approximately $350,000,000 from almost $577,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1943. No allowance was made in the 
budget for aids to youth, and only $5,500,000 for work relief, 
whereas these two items had been $250,000,000 and $937,000,000, 
respectively, in the fiscal year 1942. Aids to agriculture were 
estimated at $889,000,000 as compared with slightly more than 
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$1,000,000,000 in the two pre- Table Il.—Government Receipts and Expenditures—Great Britain 
. (£'000) 


ceding years. The food stamp 


plan was to be discontinued, Reeeene 


Expenditures 


and various other curtailments 
were to be made. However, the 


Actual 
Receipts for 
1941-42 


Exchequer 
Issues 
1941-42 


Estimate 


1942-43 1942-43 


president considered that a large 
agricultural program was still 
essential to secure the food 
needed for victory. The only 
significant increase among the 


Inland Revenue: 
Income tax 
Surtax 15, + 
Estate duties 
Stamps . 
National d 
Excess profits tax ep 
Other inland revenue. . . . 


700,057 
74,937 
90,870 
14,133 
21,883 | 

247,100) e 2 

902 Supply services (excluding P.O. and broad- 


Consolidated fund services: 
Interest and management of national debt 257,207 
Payments to N. Ireland oes 9,121 
Other consolidated fund services . . . 7,728 


Q13,000 
78,000 
g0,000 
15,000 


274,050 
425,000 


nonwar expenditures was vet- 
erans’ pensions and_ benefits, 
which were expected to rise to 
$879,000,000 in fiscal year 1944 


Customs and Excise: 


1,219,542 


378,301 
325,050 


casting): 
Defense token votes 
Civil votes . 
Revenue departments 
Votes of credit 


4 
400,584 
16,050 
4,085,000 


4,501,638 


as compared with $551,885,000 


In 1942. Motor vehicle duties . . . . 


704,011 


38,422 


Total ordinary expenditures 4,775,004 


Sinking funds 


With new revenue acts hav- 
1B, been passed un as ol the Canadian government contribu- 
years 1940, 1941 and 1942, it tionisy cee ip Re Gee ee 
. 94 Fann . 942, Post office net receipt. . .. . 
was estimated that federal reve- Wireless licences . : 

: o Crown lands 
nues in the fiscal year 1944 
would reach the record total of 


Total tax receipts. . . . 


1,961,075 


4,775,604 


Self-balancing Revenue and Expenditure 


Post office 93.746 


oat hy We 102,523) 
Broadcastine. tm ea eno 6,836 : 


Sundry loans : 

Miscellaneous a. 5 e-)-o see 
more than $35,000,000,000, as Total ordinary revenue . 
compared with $24,552,000,000 
in 1943 and $13,668,000,000 in 
1942. By 1944, direct taxes on individuals and corporations would 
constitute the overwhelming bulk of federal revenues, accounting 
for almost $29,000,000,000. In 1942 these classes of taxes had 
yielded less than $9,000,000,000; in 1940, $2,125 ,000,000. 

On Oct. 20, 1942, the largest tax bill in the nation’s history 
was enacted, providing additional revenue of nearly $7,000,000,- 
ooo for a full year of operation on the basis of the income level 
of 1942. Because the increase in government expenditures was 
much more rapid than the increase in revenues, the president 
recommended that additional funds be sought by new legislation. 
He suggested a goal of $16,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 1944, 
which would mean that approximately 50% of federal expendi- 
tures would then be met by current receipts. The new revenues 
were to be taxes, forced savings or both. Above all, the presi- 
dent emphasized the necessity for additional taxes in order to 
buttress the government’s price stabilization program. While it 
was recognized that the major reliance in the prevention of 
inflation was being put upon direct price control and rationing, 
the need for a large enough tax program to make these direct 
controls workable, was stressed. 

The federal deficit for the fiscal year 1944 was estimated at 
slightly above $71,000,000,000, as compared with $57,461,000,000 
in the previous year and slightly less than $20,000,000,000 in 
fiscal 1942. If the president’s revenue recommendationy were 
followed, the deficit in 1944 might be held to $55,000,000,000. 
In any case, an increase in the public debt to approximately 
$200,000,000,000 by the end of the fiscal year 1944 was in 
prospect. (See also NATIONAL Dests; NATIONAL INCOME AND 
NATIONAL Propuct; TAxaTion; UNITED STATEs.) 

Great Britain.—The budget messages for the fiscal years 
1941-42 and 1942-43 were concerned not so much with the 
purely bookkeeping aspects of government receipts and expendi- 
tures as with the problem of how the vast sum required for 
war purposes could be spent by the government while yet avoid- 
ing an inflation of prices and the cost of living. It was made 
clear that this problem had to be met by eliminating the “in- 
flationary gap”—the excess of probable private and government 
expenditures over the total value of goods and services available 
for purchase without a rise in prices. The chancellor of the 
exchequer, Sir Kingsley Wood, was more interested in offsetting 


in 1941-42. 


2,074,057 


*In addition, £8,700,000 was issued to the Post Office from votes of credit in 1940-41 and £4,970,000 was estimated to be so issue 


100,582 


this gap—which he estimated at about £500,000,000 in 1941-42— 
than in the budget deficit of £2,420,597,000. Since closing the ga 
necessitated a reduction in total expenditures and since thi 
government expenditure was necessary for the war effort, it wa 
evident that private expenditure had to be reduced. It wal 
proposed that half the gap be met by increased taxation an4 
half by increased saving on the part of the public. 

There were two innovations in connection with the income ta 
proposals. The first was that the graduation of the surtaxes ol 
the higher incomes was so steep as to constitute an effectiv] 
ceiling on personal income after taxes at about £4,000. T 


retain this amount required a gross income in the neighbourhood) 


of £30,000, and there were only about 1,000 incomes of th 


size or larger in Britain. The steepness of the graduation in th} 


higher brackets might be judged from the fact that whereas ha 
of a gross income of £4,000 would go for taxes, a taxpayer wit 
a gross of £100,000 would be left with less than £6,000. 

The second was the adoption of the “forced saving” plan firs} 
proposed by John Maynard Keynes. It provided that the ini 
creased- income taxes paid by individuals because of lowere 
exemptions and allowances be credited to the taxpayer and re 
paid to him after the war. Since there was a fairly low uppe 
limit to the rebate, this provision primarily benefited perso 
at the lower end of the income scale. The plan had a twofole 
objective. It was designed to hold out the promise of greate/ 


economic well-being after the war for the heavy sacrifices rei 
quired during the conflict. It also aimed to provide a pool oil 


purchasing power after the war to cushion the readjustment t« 
a peacetime economy and thus prevent severe depression. 

Because the additional administrative controls of maximunt 
prices and rationing were working fairly effectively in holding dows! 


inflation, and because the budget for the previous year had comuff 


very close to exhausting the effectiveness of the fiscal instru! 
ment, the budget for the fiscal year 1942-43 contained only 


minor changes. In all, it was expected that the scale of expendi. 


tures would be raised by £500,000,000 while a slightly large: 
increase was expected in total revenue inclusive of proposed taz 


changes. The deficit would remain, therefore, approximately thal 


nea | 


| 


4,944,179) 


| 
5,286,479) 


—_iif 


| 


same as in the previous year, a little in excess of £2,500,000,00ch 


The changes in taxes that were recommended were all of 


BUILDING INDUSTRY 


relatively minor character. In order to iron out some inequities 
and to provide incentives in special cases, the total yield of the 
income tax was actually to be reduced. The increased taxes 
were confined to such things as alcoholic beverages, tobacco and 
amusements. On a wide range of luxury goods the rate of 
purchase tax was to be doubled so that the tax would equal 
two-thirds of the wholesale value. 

The statistics of American lend-lease aid to Britain were not 
included in the budget proper but, in his budget message, Sir 
Kingsley Wood expressed the gratitude of Britain to the United 
States for the immense contribution which was being made to 
the British war effort by this assistance. (M. Gr.) 


Building Industry The year 1942 saw an almost complete 

* cessation of construction in the U.S. 
except for military or war production purposes. All residential 
construction was restricted to war production areas. Therefore 
the construction figures for 1942 reflected an over-all drop of 
34% from 1941 in new family dwelling units started. They also 
reflected the fact that only low cost housing was built. The 
bureau of labour statistics reported that “dwelling units with 
permit valuations or estimated construction costs of $3.000 to 
$3,999 were most common, accounting for more than a quarter 
of all privately financed units. In New England and the east 
north central states the most frequently reported cost was from 
$4,000 to $4,999. In both the south Atlantic and east south cen- 
tral states the largest group of units was in the cost class of $2,000 
to $2,999.” 

Because metals, lumber and many plastics were needed to 
manufacture materials of war, the War Production board in 1942 
put a tight clamp upon the amount of critical material allotted to 
construction. Sudden freezing orders, occasioned by military de- 
mands or by unforeseen bottlenecks of supply, caused great hard- 
ship to the construction industry. Many housing projects lay 
idle because of inability to get sewers, or electric wiring, or water 
mains. In May, WPB issued an order freezing the sale and de- 
livery of softwood lumber for 60 days. (This was later modified.) 
In September the lumber supply grew very acute. The lumber 
industry was not able to keep pace with the heavy war demand 
because it was losing its skilled and unskilled labour to the armed 
forces and to war industries paying higher wages. 

The National Housing agency and the War Production board 
(qq.v.) were forced to save materials (1) by building only for 
workers in areas where there were no available dwelling units; 
(2) by curtailing the number of family dwellings built; (3) by 


TABLE SHELTERS for migratory labourers being assembled at Swedes ' 
for in May 1942. Such shelters were also considered for possible future use 


in bombed areas 
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curtailing the amount of critical material used in family dwelling 
units; (4) by programing a large quantity of temporary family 
dwelling units using less critical material, and a large quantity 
of dormitory units and apartments using less critical material per 
person than would be used in family dwelling units; (5) by 
urging the conversion of large single family houses, lofts, office 
buildings, etc., to multifamily use; (6) by urging families in war 
production areas to rent all spare rooms to war workers; (7) by 
encouraging builders to use substitute materials. 

The demountable house excited the imagination of many in 


New Construction Activity in the United States by Function and Ownership, 
1940-1942 
(Millions of dollars) 


Item 


New construction, total . . . 
Private, total eng A oA 
Residential building (nonfarm). . . 
Nonresidential building . . . 
Industrial . , 
All other 

Farm construction 
Dwelling 
Service on 

Public utility 

Public, total . 

Residential 

Military and naval . . 

Nonresidential building . . 
Industrial . Lc 
Other . 

TSO Wey Ge ace teas 

- Sewage disposal and water supply 
All other federal . : re we 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises . 


1942 and the denunciation of others. It was used in many areas 
to provide emergency housing for war workers. In 1942 it fur- 
nished a psychological guarantee to the community that it would 
not remain there if there was no future need for it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Survey of Current Business, Jan. 1943; publications of 
the National Housing Agency; publications of the U.S. Department of Labor; 
The Architectural Forum, Jan. 1943; publications of the National Com- 
mittee on the Housing Emergency, the National Association of Housing 
Officials and the Bureau of Labor Statistics U.S. pages sy of ee 

D. RN. 


Great Britain.—During 1942 the building industry passed the 
peak of production in June, when a special urgency program 
was initiated by the government, mainly in the provinces. The 
“flying squads” of mobile builders organized by the ministry of 
works were very successful in dealing with air-raid damage and 
in the preparation of site construction camps. All repairs, alter- 
ations, maintenance and private work were drastically reduced; 
the total amount of new work and the total amount of labour 
was, at the close of the year, not more than 60% of the normal. 

A levy of 3s. per 1,000 was imposed on bricks, the revenue to 
be applied to the care and maintenance of closed brickyards to 
ensure that such works would be ready to resume production im- 
mediately hostilities ceased. This revenue during 1943 was esti- 
mated at £300,000. Bonuses were being paid to building and civil 
engineering operatives whose output was higher than “basic” for 
all main building and civil engineering operations on over 2,000 
government sites which were scheduled as “essential works.” 

Interest was increasingly focussed upon postwar planning. The 
reports of the Scott, Uthwatt and Royal Institute of British 
Architects committees were outstanding. The Scott committee, 
before which 10 government departments and 42 other bodies and 
organizations gave evidence, was concerned with land utilization 
in rural areas. The Uthwatt report concerned an objective anal- 
ysis of the payment of compensation and the recovery of better- 
ment in respect of public control of use of land. The R.I.B.A. 
statement covered a wide field and embraced planning and ameni- 
ties, housing, building, legislation, architecture, the building in- 
dustry and building technique. 

(See also Business Review: Industrial Groups; Housine; 
UNITED STATES.) (N. KE.) 
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A kingdom in the Balkan peninsula. Area (end of 
Bulgaria. 1940) ¢. 42,796 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1942) 8,700,000. 
Capital: Sofia. Chief Giese Sofia (327,000), Philippopolis or 
Plovdiv (99,883), Varna (69,944), Ruschuk or Russé (49,447), 
Burgas (36,230), Plevna (31,520). Religion: mainly Greek Or- 
thodox; about 1,000,000 Moslems; 50,000 Jews. King: Boris III; 
premier (1942): Professor Bogdan Philoff. 

History.—The year 1941 had witnessed the open and full- 
hearted alignment of Bulgaria on the side of the axis powers. As 
a result of the disintegration of Yugoslavia and Greece under 
German pressure, Bulgaria had added to its territory Greek Mace- 
donia, with about 25,600 sq.km. and 1,600,000 inhabitants, and 
western Thrace, with 8,712 sq.km. and about 350,000 inhabitants. 
From Yugoslavia, Bulgaria got southern Serbia, with about 26,000 
sq.km. and a population of 1,500,000. Three new provinces were 
created, those of Bitolj, Skoplje and Xanthi, so that Bulgaria 
counted at the end of 1942 ten provinces. During the whole year 
Bulgaria continued its fascist regime under the king’s personal 
dictatorship. Though all the worst features of the fascist regimes 
were adopted, Bulgaria did not participate in the war against the 
soviet union, because the sympathies of the Bulgarians, who are 
Slavs, had been traditionally on the side of Russia. The Bul- 
garian government did, however, declare war on the United States 
of America, and its fascist policy went so far as to suppress all 
Rotary clubs and Y.M.C.A. organizations and to liquidate their 
properties. Though the number of Jews in Bulgaria amounts to 
much less than 1% of the total population, the anti-Semitic legis- 
lation closely imitated the national socialist. laws and practice 
and distinguished itself by a thoroughgoing barbaric treatment of 
the small Jewish minority. Similarly there were bitter complaints 
from the Greeks and Serbs in the newly-occupied countries about 
the harshness and cruelty of the Bulgarians. 

At the end of March King Boris visited Chancellor Hitler, 
who demanded an active support of Bulgaria in the Russian cam- 
paign. As a result of this visit, the Bulgarian premier, Bogdan 
Philoff, declared that “the destruction of Bolshevism” was essen- 
tial, but Bulgaria still refused to participate actively in the war 
against Russia. A majority of the parliament refused to approve 
the far-reaching demands of Hitler. As a result the cabinet re- 
signed on April 11. Several ministers, especially the foreign min- 
ister, Ivan Popoff, and the minister of war, General Theodossy 
Daskaloff, did not join the new cabinet formed by Premier 
Philoff. The premier became foreign minister, and General 
Mishoff, commander of the army corps of Sofia, became minister 
of war. The powerful ministry of the interior remained in the 
hands of Peter Gabrovsky. It was decided to celebrate April 12 
of each year—the date of the union of Macedonia and Thrace 
with Bulgaria—as the day of the unification of Bulgaria. 

In his declaration for the new cabinet, Premier Philoff promised 
the maintenance of a strong and well-equipped army, the liquida- 
tion of all remnants of democratic and liberal ideologies and their 
representatives, strict enforcement of the anti-Semitic legislation, 
and stern measures against threats of communists within the 
country. Thus the new cabinet mirrored the firm determination 
of the king to maintain closest collaboration with the axis, against 
a definite opposition within the country. On April 12, the new 
national holiday, German, Italian and Japanese flags and immense 
pictures of Chancellor Hitler, Premier Mussolini and the Japanese 
emperor decorated Sofia. 

The strength of the unrest in the country was shown when sev- 
eral leading Bulgarians, among them General Vladimir Zaimoff, 
former Bulgarian minister of the interior, were executed as “tools 
of Bolshevism.” Concentration camps were reported filled to 
capacity with political prisoners. The unrest grew with the loss 
of German prestige following the successful resistance of the Rus- 


sians. In Sept. 1942 the American college in Sofia was closed andl} 
the Americans connected with the college were expelled. The#f 
food situation also worsened. On Oct. 7 an Italo-Bulgarian treaty} 
was signed regarding the construction of a motor highway fromi 
Durazzo in Albania to Sofia, but the Italians did not succeed int 
receiving an increased export of foodstuffs from Bulgaria. | 

Education.—Though elementary education is obligatory andl 
free for children between the ages of 7 and 14, the census of 1934 | 
showed 20.4% of the males and 42.8% of the females illiterate, 
In 1939 there were in Bulgaria 252 kindergartens, 4,743 ele | 
mentary schools, 1,932 junior high schools and 112 senior hig 
schools with 969,599 pupils. There is one university in Sofia, with} 
an enrolment of 4,377 men and 1,653 women students. | 

Defense.—Compulsory military service was introduced in May 
1940. All men from 17 to 65 were made liable to service. Bul- 
garia then tried to build up an efficient army, though an air force 
and modern equipment were lacking. 

Finance.—The revenue for 1941 was estimated at 10,160,000,-}f] 
ooo and the expenditure at 10,096,000,000 leva. On June 30, 
1940, the total foreign debt amounted to 12,483,000,000 leva, the 
internal debt to 11,767,000,000 leva, of which 9,237,000,000 leva, 
was not consolidated. The monetary unit is the lev, stabilized at | 
92 leva to one gram of fine gold (equal to .g5 cent U.S. at the ff 
end of 1941). The note circulation on June 3, 1941, was 8,861,-) 
000,000 leva. | 

Trade and Communication.—Imports amounted in 1940 to. 
7,028,000,000 leva. Most of the imports came from Germany, }} 
with Italy second. The exports for 1940 amounted to 7,019,000,- §/ 
ooo leva, of which by far the greatest part went to Germany. In 
1939, machinery and war material ranked first among the imports 
to Bulgaria, followed by metal goods, textiles, vehicles and min-|f]| 


! 


by fruit, eggs, wheat and hides. Though Bulgaria has two im-. 
portant ports at the Black sea and some on the Danube, its mer- 
cantile marine consisted only of 14 ships of 17,476 tons in June 
1939. At the same time it had 2,211 mi. of railroad, all belong- 
ing to the state, 806 post offices, 798 telegraph offices and 772'/f 
telephone exchanges. 

Agriculture and Mineral Production.—More than 80% of 
the population was engaged in agriculture in 1942. The main 
crops are wheat, maize, barley, rye and oats. Fruit-growing is 
highly developed, also the growing of tobacco, and silkworm 
cocoons. Though the country is rich in coal, industrial develop- |) 
ment has been slow. Of other minerals there is only some alu-| 
minum and salt. (H. Ko.) 


Bureau of Standards, National: see Sranparps, NATIONAL. 
BUREAU OF. 


Burm 9. A British province lying on the eastern side of the |} 
Bay of Bengal, between India and Thailand. Area |f 
261,610 sq.mi.; pop. (1941) 16,823,798. Chief cities: Rangoon. 
(caps 08.4608 Mandalay (est. 150,000), Moulmein (70,000). 9) 
Religion: Buddhist (85%); governor (1942): the Rt. Hon. Sir] 
Reginald Dorman-Smith; prime minister: the Hon. Sir Paw Tun; | 
languages: Burmese and English. ~ | 
History.—The Japanese military campaign in Burma was short J 
and sharp. Decisive battles of the Salween and the Sittang rivers | 
were fought quite early in 1942. The vital port of Rangoon was 
repeatedly bombed, causing dislocation of essential services, and 
became untenable in March. The most complete and effective act 
of voluntary destruction of the oilfields and installations was 
carried out at Yenangyaung and Syriam. By May the Japanese ff 
were in occupation of practically the whole country. 
In June the governor, Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, together 


>. “FLYING TIGERS” (American Volunteer Group) refuelling one of their Tomahawk 
ines painted to resemble a shark. The famed group under the command of Gen. Claire L. 
ennault disbanded July 4, 1942, to become a part of the regular U.S. army air forces 


‘AFF MEMBERS of U.S. Gen. Joseph Stilwell resting during their retreat through the 
ngles of Burma to India in May 1942 


HOUSES OF MAYMYO, headquarters of U.S. Gen. Joseph Stilwell 
Burma, aflame after a Japanese raid early in April 1942. By May 7, 
1942, all of Burma was in Japanese hands 


SMALL INDIAN BOY trotting to keep up with his father, fleeing 
from Burma in the spring of 1942. The million Indians in Burma 
feared not only the Japanese but the Burmese, who had despised 
them for years 
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with the prime minister, Sir Paw Tun, the finance minister and 
judges of the Burma high court, established their headquarters in 
India. 

On Aug. 1 the commander-in-chief of the Japanese troops in 
Burma introduced a system of joint Japanese and Burmese ad- 
ministration under Dr. Ba Maw. The key portfolios of finance 
and defense were held by the Japanese, and policy was the ex- 
clusive concern of the Japanese military administration. Supreme 
power was vested in the Japanese commander-in-chief. The 
Burma legislature ceased to function, and freedom of the press 
was not permitted. 

Commercially, Burma was badly hit by the loss of her previous 
export markets, for Japan lacked the shipping to export her sur- 
plus rice, while the breakdown of the national transport systems 
caused serious maldistribution of supplies within the overrun ter- 
ritories. The Japanese set up a committee to organize the recon- 
struction of the roads, railways and bridges and the restoration 
of industries. In Rangoon they appointed a Burmese mayor and 
a Burmese secretary-general. The new government organized a 
mission to tour the country in order to enlighten the people on 
the significance of the Japanese “‘co-prosperity sphere.” Schools 
for the study of the Japanese language were opened in Rangoon. 
A government resolution urged the use of Burmese as the official 
language in the courts. Currency adjustments were made; the 
decimal system was introduced, the cent becoming the new 
monetary unit with Ioo cents to the rupee. 

In July Sir Reginald Dorman-Smith, while on a visit to London 
for consultations, said: “We are going back to Burma. We have 
got to help the Burmese to rebuild their country, both physically 
and economically.” At the same time the British government, in 
a statement of intentions, declared that “property and goods de- 
stroyed or damaged in Burma should be replaced or repaired as 
resources permit.” 

Renewed air and patrol activity against the Japanese in Burma 
at the end of the monsoon season emphasized the strategic im- 
portance of the reconquest of the country. 

Education.—In 1940, total number of institutions 27,015, 
scholars 851,922; primary schools 5,679, scholars 384,060; mid- 
dle 1,018, scholars 139,190; high 399, scholars 94,353; special 
1,172, scholars 19,190; unrecognized institutions 18,745, scholars 
212,663; university (Rangoon) 2,365 students; arts college 
(Mandalay) ror. 

Finance.—Revenue (est. 1941-42) Rs.17 crores 13 lakhs; ex- 
penditure (est. 1941-42) 18 crores 28 lakhs; public debt (March 
31, 1940) Rs.51 crores 22 lakhs; exchange rate: rupee (Rs.1) = 
15.6d.=approx. 30.3 cents in 1942; one crore = 10,000,000 rupees; 
one lakh= 100,000 rupees. 

Trade and Communications.—Overseas trade in merchandise 
(April—March 1940-41): imports Rs.29 crores 55 lakhs; exports, 
including re-exports, Rs. 55 crores 38 lakhs. Communications 
1940: roads suitable for motor traitic, all weather, 6,811 mi., sea- 
sonal 5,661 mi.; railways, open to traffic, 2,060 mi.; inland water- 
ways (approx.) 1,300 mi. 

Agriculture.—Production (1940-41): rice 6,000,000 tons; 
ground-nuts 160,000 tons; sesamum seed 72,000 tons; cotton 13,- 
ooo tons of lint; tobacco 106,869,600 pounds. 

Mineral Production.—In 1939, petroleum 275,673,364 gal.; 
tin concentrates 5,441 tons; tungsten concentrates 4,342 tons; tin 
tungsten concentrates 5,593 tons; refined lead 76,000 tons; anti- 
monial lead 1,180 tons; zinc concentrates 59,347 tons; copper 
matte 7,935 tons; nickel speiss 2,896 tons; silver 6,175,000 troy 
oz.; gold 1,206 troy oz. (Ton=2,240 lIb.). (See also Japan; 
Wortp War II.) (H. L.) 


Burma Road: see Roaps aANp Hicuwavys. 


Buses: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE WAR; -ELectRi| 
TRANSPORTATION ; MOTOR TRANSPORTATION. 


H . The most distinctive characteristic ¢ 
Business Review. 1942 for U.S. business consisted in tH}] 


increasing pressure of total war on the American economy. Whil}) 
industry was making strenuous efforts to maximize output, a | 
many plants were operating on a 168-hr. week, shortages of ma i 
power and materials, frozen inventories, frequent changes in planf | 
and other obstacles to production appeared as glaring defects i 
the productive processes of wartime democracy. 

Specific production data were withheld not only from the pub 
lic but from interdependent industries. Not available were datij} 
on copper deliveries; on zinc, lead, tin and silver output; bitumij) 
nous coal exports; auto tire and rubber production; raw silk suy 
plies; imports of wool, rayon, crude oil, cocoa and coffee; methg 
nol, ethyl alcohol and cellulose output; gasoline consumption; pil 
iron and steel ingot production; shipbuilding employment ani 
pay rolls; and other technical key products essential to war pra 
duction. The government ceased the publication of the index d | 
physical output for the foregoing industries in Feb. 1942, but dil 
release such data pertaining to the most significant industrid 
trends as did not afford “aid and comfort to the enemy,” such afi 
those published by the Federal Reserve board and included iil} 
Table I. (See also War Propuction, U.S.) 


| 


Table |.—Indexes of U.S. Physical Production, Carloadings, Construction 
and Department Store Sales for 1942 i 


(1935-1939= 100) (1923-1925 = 100) 


Industrial Production Construction 
Physical Volume contracts Depart- | 
Month |—————————___ Freight awarded ment | 
Manufactures car (value) store 
————| Min- | loadings };—______ sales 

Total Non- | erals Total Resi- All (value) 
Durable] durable © dential | other 


Jan. 172 224 143 131 140 118 82 147 138 
Feb. Ves 227 142 129 139 128 100 Tso 126 
March 172 231 130 127 136 125 95 149 124 
April 174 234 139 130 143 128 82 165 117 
May 175 239 138 129 143 158 76 226 108 
June 176 244 136 433 I4I 103 76 288 104 
July 179 249 138 132 142 206 74 313 121 
Aug. 183 257 I40 133 143 182 65 278 130 
Sept. 185 263 I40 131 136 179 70 268 123 
Oct. 188 268 143* 127* T3 185 81 269 128 
Nov. 192 273 145* 129* 134* 180 75* 250 138* 
Dec. 194 281 r45* | 128 145 a 83* ms re 


*Estimated. Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Non-Durable Goods Industries.—During 1942, allocations fo 
non-durable goods were extended. Only for the manufacturee 
foods industries did civilian production of 1942 exceed that o 
1941; in all other leading industries the output for civilian use 
of non-durable goods dropped. Silk output for civilian use reac 
zero in 1942. For all non-durable goods industries, orders ex 
ceeded expansion of output, and the most striking gains appeal 
in wool and woollens, chemicals, rubber and coke productio i 


q 


The Federal Reserve board and the U.S. department of commerce 

issued figures contained in Table II showing relative production 
for civilian and war uses in 1942 in selected non-durable caf 

industries. 
Industrial Problems.—Although very significant gains in wa 
production had occurred during the defense and preparednesi¥ i} 
campaign of industry in 1941, the strenuous efforts made by busil 
ness to maximize production in 1942 created unprecedented prob} 
lems for business management, fabour and government. Chie: 
among these problems were the allocation and rationing of a 
I 


raw materials for production, rationing of scarce finished product: 
for consumption, maximum utilization of available manpowe 
concentration of production for war and civilian use, scrap ac} 
cumulation, and renegotiation of war contracts. For a discussietls 
of the allocation problem, see PRIoRITIES AND ALLOCATIONS. 
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Steel Scrap.—The unused capacity of U.S. steel mills reached 
97,000 tons in July 1942, primarily because of insufficient sup- 
ies of scrap steel and iron. Nation-wide scrap drives were insti- 
ited when it became known that this lack meant a loss of 4,404,- 
90 tons per year of steel ingot production—an amount about 
jual to Japanese steel ingot capacity for seven months. The re- 
yonsibility for the shortage of scrap steel was shared by the War 
roduction board, which handled allocations; the Office of Price 
dministration, which had fixed price ceilings too low upon the 
dvice of scrap brokers; and the Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
on and the Metals Reserve company, which was in charge of 
rap collection. Rumours of racketeering and speculative hoard- 
ig by scrap brokers. undermined public support. 

From July 1941 to July 1942, the scrap steel stock decreased 
lore than 40%, and the steel industry launched a publicity cam- 
aign at a cost of $1,500,000 to stimulate the salvage of scrap and 
n plate. Results were fairly gratifying but inadequate for the 
inter need of 7,000,000 tons. The demand for scrap was made 
ill more acute because 628,350 tons of new steelmaking capacity 
ad been added by mid-year, and had brought U.S. capacity 50% 
bove that of the axis countries, which would be meaningless for 
‘ar purposes unless in actual operation. The steel industry’s goal 
aS 90,000,000 tons, of which half would be supplied from scrap 
1 hand. The year ended with renewed attempts at local scrap 
rives to increase this supply of vital war material. (See also Iron 
ND STEEL; SALVAGE Drives, U.S.) 

Rubber.—During 1942, the U.S. crude rubber stock tumbled 
rom 600,000 to 450,000 tons, and the normal civilian demand 
ropped to almost zero, while governmental demand became al- 
10st insatiable. Relief for the crucial rubber situation was se- 
ured, first, by freezing the sale of new cars on Jan. 1, 1942, thus 
bruptly curtailing civilian demand; second, by local drives for 
ubber scrap, started June 15; third, by nation-wide gas rationing, 
ne most effective method of curtailing civilian demand; fourth, 
y synthetic production, which rose to an estimated 60,000 tons. 
atin-American sources were expected to add another 100,000 
ons of crude rubber, and congress appropriated $75,000,000 for 
he cultivation of guayule and Russian dandelions as substitutes 
or raw rubber supplies. The leading rubber companies made huge 
ivestments in rubber plantations. Farm leaders encouraged the 
roduction of synthetic rubber from recurrent crops, but the 
aruch committee favoured the more economical and expeditious 
ynthetic production from crude oil, coal and other minerals. 
See also RUBBER AND RUBBER MANUFACTURE.) 


Table Il_—U.S. Civilian and War Production of Non-durable Goods 
Industries for 1941 and 1942 Compared (1935-39 = 100) 


1941 1942 
Average Bete 
Industry produc- | Civilian | W@T | mated | Civilian | War 
tion portion am produc- | portion | portion 
aor tion 

Textiles and their products. 151 128 23 155 85 70 
Cotton consumption . . 158 134 24 170 119 51 
Rayon deliveries... . 166 158 8 168 146 22 
Sl een eM cae eas 51 40 5 15 ° IS 
Woollens and worsteds_ . 162 122 40 178 45 133 
Leather and products. . . 121 109 12 116 87 29 

Shoe production : 123 117 6 112 103 9 
Mfg. food products... . 128 a) 6 141 127 14 
Mfg. dairy products. . . 132 125 7 147 132 1S 
Meat packing ..... I2 123 6 147 125 22 
Other mfg. foods... . 129 123 6 143 129 14 
Alcoholic beverages. . - . 116 116 ° 100 100 ° 
Tobacco products. . .. . 120 116 4 127 12 15 
Paper and products. . . . 144 130 14 134 107 27 
Paper and pulp. .. . . 145 130 is 134 107 27 
Printing and publishing . . 124 124 ° 112 106 6 
Newsprint consumption . 107 107 ° 100 95 5 
Printing paper products . 140 140 ° 124 118 6 
Petroleum and coal] products 128 115 13 122 73 40 
Gasoline production. . . 125 113 12 109 71 38 
Coke production... . I51 98 53 164 16 148 
ROBETHICAISS teen fin) 1390 118 21 170 85 85 
Rubber products .... . 148 133 15 8r 28 52 
Rubber consumption . . 136 I5 87 31 56 
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“LOVE’S LABOR LOST.” A cartoon of 1942 by Carlisle of the Des Moines 
Register, pointing out the futility of attempting to control prices while raising 
wages 


Sugar and Gasoline.—Rationing of sugar and gasoline in 1942 
was based not on a shortage of supplies, but on difficulties of dis- 
tribution. Sugar stocks in refineries, which in July 1941 had ex- 
ceeded 600,000 tons, dropped to 200,000 tons at the beginning of 
1942, approximately the level of 1938. Following the order of the 
War Production board to divert 500,000 tons to alcohol produc- 
tion, the beet-sugar growers planted 24% greater acreage than in 
1941, while Cuban and Puerto Rican supplies increased despite 
shipping losses. With the increased farm planting of cane, sor- 
ghum and kalo crops, the alcohol demand for sugar decreased and 
stocks of refined sugar increased. Subsequently the Office of Price 
Administration permitted the ration exemption of sugar needed 
for the first processing of fruits. On the whole, sugar coupon 
rationing worked smoothly throughout the U.S. (See also Sucar.) 

The U.S. supply of finished gasoline stocks reached an all-time 
peak in the first quarter of 1942. Produced as a joint product 
with high-octane gasoline for aviation use and with decreased de- 
mand for gas by car owners, the gas reserves increased; but trans- 
portation difficulties caused an acute shortage in the fourth quar- 
ter along the east coast. Severely felt were the losses in transpor- 
tation of transoceanic supplies, needed by the armed forces. Rail- 
road tank cars did not exist in sufficient numbers to relieve the 
east coast shortage, so that gas sales were prohibited for four days 
in December primarily to accumulate adequate supplies for the 
north African forces. During 1942 pipe-line construction to the 
eastern states was begun and barge transportation on the Ohio 
vastly increased. ( See also PETROLEUM.) 

Fuel Oil—At no point in the whole U.S. rationing scheme did 
greater public remonstrance arise than in the rationing of fuel oil. 
On Oct. 1 the War Production board ordered fuel rationing for 
17 eastern states and 13 midwestern states, reducing annual con- 
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sumption on the average about 25%. Conversion of fuel-oil burn- 
ers was expected to save 15,000,000 gal. annually. Each coupon 
was assigned an original value of ten gal., but since the mean 
average temperature between Oct. 1 and Dec. 31 was approxi- 
mately 38% lower than the 20-year average, an increase of 10% 
in the value of each coupon was authorized. So great were the 
visible supplies, however, that considerable opposition arose in 
those states having an exportable surplus of oil and the entire ad- 
ministration of coupon rationing of consumers’ goods met with 
mounting public criticism. 

Coffee —Coffee rationing started Nov. 28 with a 38% reduction 
of the previous five-year average consumption period. Again, 
rationing was not caused by shortage of total supply but by diffi- 
culties in distribution and by excessive consumer hoarding. Dehy- 
dration of coffee before import was increased and promised to 
afford substantial additions to supplies by economizing transport 
space. Those who entered the armed forces and those who left 
the U.S. for more than 30 days were ordered to turn in their war 
ration books to local rationing boards to prevent their misuse. 
(See also COFFEE; RATIONING.) 

Manpower Problem.—The problem of critical shortages applied 
to manpower as well as to raw materials and consumers’ goods. 
Perceiving industrial mobilization for mechanized warfare as equal 
in importance to military mobilization, the president, on Jan. 12, 
1942, created a 12-man War Labor board (g.v.) to deal with 
labour problems growing out of war production. The president 
stated that “it is not that we do not have enough people in this 
country to do the job, but the problem is to have the right num- 
bers of the right people in the right places at the right time.” In 
April the War Manpower commission was established “‘to assure 
the most effective mobilization and maximum utilization of the 
nation’s manpower in the prosecution of the war.” 

Among the chief causes of the lack of manpower were volun- 
tary enlistment, drafting of men for military service, labour pirat- 
ing, absenteeism, 4o-hr. week, labour migration, inadaptability of 
specialized skills, excessive military training periods, strikes and 
uncertainty of military manpower needs. (See also WAR MaAn- 
POWER COMMISSION. ) 

Concentration Problem.—-Concentration was applied to the pro- 
duction of bicycles, stoves, typewriters and farm equipment for 
experimental purposes, and the War Production board planned 
later in 1942 to extend this principle by “two or three” added 
orders. The output of farm machinery and equipment was con- 
centrated largely in the smaller factories and with intermediate 
producers under a production quota arrangement, so that larger 
producers were relieved for war orders. Production cuts of 50% 
accompanied this concentration order. Quotas were allotted on 
the basis of three classifications according to size, and were held 
to 20% of the 1940 production in the case of new machinery, but 
expanded to 130% for repairs and replacement. 

The principle of concentration was first applied to the stove in- 
dustry. In this industry, if all plants had been uniformly cur- 
tailed, none would have received more than 25% of the steel 
formerly used, but by concentration in smaller plants the latter 
were allowed from 50% to 75% of the steel they formerly proc- 
essed. Final decisions concerning the suitability of the industry 
for concentration were left to the War Production board upon 
consultation with both labour and management, while industrial 
concentration committees decided which plants would discontinue 
production. No solution for the fate of closed plants was forth- 
coming in 1942; the War Production board contended this prob- 
lem was outside its jurisdiction. 

Standardization and simplification accompanied concentration. 
The Office of Price Administration (g.v.) made many sweeping 
changes in the number of products that industries could turn out. 
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“WHAT PRICE CEILING?” Russell’s appraisal in the Los Angeles Times G 
U.S. labour’s demands for higher wages before congress passed the anti-inflatio 
bill Oct. 2, 1942 
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Two typical examples of this policy were the reduction frorjf) 
27,000 to 3,000 items in builders’ hardware and from 450 to 2 


items in the enamelware industry. 


Contract Renegotiation Problem—When the Sixth Supple 
mental National Defense Appropriation bill was before the housi# 


in March 1942, the Case amendment was passed limiting wa 
profits to 6% after taxes. Because industrial conversions has 
taken place so abruptly, many manufacturers had no precede 


upon which to rely in determining accurately the unit costs of 


production for contracts in which cost-plus was not used. Est 


mates, intended to be conservative, proved after production had 
once begun to have been excessively high. In order to take thi 
profits out of war, and, from the viewpoint of the manufacturers} 
in order not to penalize the governmental war effort, many fir | 
willingly entered into the renegotiation of contracts upon thi 


basis of unit costs determined from experience. 


Each contractor in renegotiation proceedings considered hi | 
most recent contract as forcing upon him the tax liability inv 


posed by an extremely progressive excess-profits tax. So the wa: 


department considered almost every contract as coming withia} 


the excess-profits tax brackets, and hence was compelled to allow 


about 30% net profit before taxes in order to obtain a 6% nef 


profit after taxes. Renegotiation introduced into government con 


tracts an element of uncertainty, since uniform standards for thi) 
determination of excessive profits were lacking, revisions too § 


place at the expense of the contractor, uncertainty dominated hi 
corporate financial position, and producers’ concessions were im 
fluenced by varying degrees of patriotism. Although designe} 


} 
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riginally as a temporary expedient to supplement the normal 
vork of the budget bureau in careful contract supervisions which 
iad become impossible as a wartime procedure, renegotiation 
sroved to be exceptionally advantageous from the public point of 
view. The Office of War Information announced in Dec. 1942 
hat about $523,000,000 had been saved on navy contracts alone, 
with about $122,000,000 secured by refunds and $401,000,000 by 
Srice reductions. 

Industrial Groups.—Railroad Transportation —Transportation 
shortage was a serious bottleneck for U.S. production in 1942. 
Submarine warfare was predicated on the assumption that the 
railroads could not supply the industries of the east with fuel oil 
and coal essential to war plants, but the railroads won this battle. 
The most efficient use in railroad history was made of rolling 
stock, trackage and terminal facilities. Boxcars moved farther 
and faster and carried heavier loads. Except for tank cars, one- 
way traffic was reduced to a minimum. Boxcar storage was al- 
most eliminated, high-speed freight abolished, passenger sched- 
ules slowed down, cross hauls reduced, unused lines scrapped and 
their rails moved to places of acute need. 

The index of freight car loadings (Table I) shows that the 
amount of freight carried had doubled since the war began, but 
fails to show the increase in average load and length of haul. Al- 
though freight car loadings were up 51% above the 1935-39 
average, ton miles had increased 221%. Ton mileage for all Class 
I roads amounted to about 630,000,000,000 tons for 1942, com- 
pared to the peak of 447,000,000,000 tons in 1929. Cost per ton 
mile dropped to six mills, the lowest in railroad history, primarily 
because the largest type of freight shipments, like coal and ores, 
were, hauled great distances. (See also RAILROADS. ) 

Automobile Transportation—On Jan. 1 the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration froze the retail sale of automobiles; on March 20 gas 
sales were reduced 20% in 17 eastern states, Oregon and Wash- 
ington; on May 12 all motorists in those states registered for gas 
coupons allowing them at first 4, then 3.8 and later 3 gal. per 
coupon. The Baruch committee reported on Sept. to in favour of 
nation-wide gas rationing, a national speed limit of 35 m.p.h., a 
national scrap drive for rubber, and the appointment of a rubber 
czar. On Dec. 1 gas rationing became nation-wide. (See also 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE War.) 

Bus Transportation—Because of the.unsatisfactory results of 
special rationing the Office of Defense Transportation (g.v.) on 
Nov. 15, 1942 required all commercial carriers to be covered by a 
“Certificate of Necessity” before they could obtain gas, tires, 
equipment and repairs. These certificates limited mileage, mini- 
mum loads, and required periodic inspection. Intercity traffic 
dropped about 40%, but traffic within cities rose abruptly after 
compulsory gas rationing. (See also Motor TRANSPORTATION.) 

Building —The year witnessed a rapid drop in private and a 
still more rapid increase in public construction. The department 
of commerce estimated that $13,500,000,000 were spent for new 
buildings in 1942 compared with the peak of $11,000,000,000 in 
1941. In Nov. 1942 public projects for military establishments 
accounted for 90% of the month’s building activities. For the 
year as a whole military and naval building more than doubled 
that of the preparedness year of 1941, factory construction rose 
80% while new private building dropped 66% from the first to 
third quarters and was estimated to be 90% less in the fourth 
quarter. (See also Burtpinc InDuUsTRY; HouvusInc. ) 

Company Earnings.—The quarterly earnings and dividends of 
the 629 industrial companies reporting to the Federal Reserve 
board were distinctly less favourable in 1942 than in 1941, despite 
exceptionally large output and favourable market prices. For the 
first nine months of 1942 these corporations reported a net profit 
of $1,252,000,000 as compared with $1,620,000.000 for the corre- 
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sponding period of 1941. Operating revenues for the first three- 
quarters for Class I railroads rose from $3,892,000,000 in 1941 
to $5,327,000,000 in 1942, an increase of about 37%. Railroad 
dividends for the same period, however, rose from $89,000,000 to 
$98,000,000, or about 10%. The electric power utilities experi- 
enced a rise in operating revenue from $588,000,000 in 1941 to 
$626,000,000 in 1942, an increase of about 7%, but their quar- 
terly dividends dropped from $60,000,000 in 1941 to $57,000,000 
in 1942—a reflection of the increased tax burden. The net profits, 
after all charges and taxes, but before dividends, for the 629 
corporations fell from $867,000,000 in 1941 to $593,000,000 in 
1942, or about 24%. 

Wholesale and Retail Trade.—During the 12-year period 
from 1929 through 1940, about 56% of all individual income was 
spent in the retail trades. During the first seven months of 1942 
retail sales equalled 65% of total national income. Rising prices 
accounted for about one-fourth while volume of goods sold repre- 
sented about three-fourths of the increase in retail sales. Causes 
of this rise in retail trade were, chiefly, mounting wages, record 
farm net incomes, fear of inflation and future shortages, and the 
anticipation of higher future incomes. When the Office of Price 
Administration fixed the ceiling prices after May 18, 1942, at the 
March level, mark-ups had already taken place in many cemmodi- 
ties in both wholesale and retail trades. For example, in the tex- 
tile and apparel lines, which constituted as much as 75% of de- 
partment and variety store sales, the ceiling prices were as much 
as 10% to 15% below replacement costs, and this difference, which 
was called the retail “squeeze,” was to be “rolled back” upon 
wholesalers and manufacturers. Part of the squeeze was borne 
by decreasing the quality and quantity of raw material; part, by 
subsidies to high-cost producers; and part by reduction of 
services. Trends in retail sales are shown in Table III. 

The retail establishments that felt the pinch of shrinking in- 
ventories most acutely in 1942 included automobiles, household 
appliances and radios, heating and plumbing, paint, electrical sup- 
plies, lumber and building materials, farm implements, filling sta- 
tions, shoes, clothing and variety stores. By October many fac- 
tories held unfilled orders for durable goods that could have kept 
them running at current rates of production for eight months. 

Chain store sales were substantially in excess of the record year 
of 1941. Variety chain store sales for 1941 ranged within an index 
of 110 for January to 125 for September; corresponding sales for 
1942 rose from 127 in April to 144 in October. Likewise grocery 
chains whose sales index for 1941 varied from 128 to ‘159 in De- 
cember, opened in Jan. 1942 at a level of 176, dropped to 168 in 
March—well above the high of 1941—and rebounded to 175 in 
August. The drug store chains showed less advance but secured 
a 15% increase in monthly average sales for the first ten months. 
Retail dollar sales of mail-order houses ran below those of 1941. 
Gains made in the first quarter were not retained, and for the 
first 1x months the two largest houses showed gains of only 1% 
and 6% over 1941. 

Cost of Living.—The average cost of living for 1942 was 20% 
higher than in 1939, the year of the outbreak of World War II. 


Table Ill.—Indexes of U.S. Retail Trade Trends, 1942 


Filling 
stations 


Household 
furnishings 


Chain 
stores 


General 
merchandise 


Apparel 


Month Ses 


Drugs 


January. . . 155 177 168 148 142 164 
February . . 152 157 167 139 138 165 
March .. . 139 yp 176 138 142 169 
Aprils sok 2 134 152 150 136 146 164 
MiaNiery se 5 130 IA7 132 130 152 170 
(ene fees 125 142 123 127 156 171 
Nl yeue eee 141 103 137 139 162 177 


(Auguste. ie. 124 181 138 147 169 182 
September . 125 163 142 142 164 183 
October. . . 128 165 145 144 173 181 


U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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By 1941 the dangers of inflation became apparent when the gov- 
ernment established the Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply. Pursuant to the First War Powers act of 1941, the presi- 
dent established on Jan. 16, the Office for Emergency Manage- 
ment (g.v.) to “exercise general jurisdiction over the war procure- 
ment and production program.” Following also in January came 
the Emergency Price Control act of 1942, which enacted the most 
inclusive regulation of business ever passed by a U.S. congress. 

The expressed purposes of the Price-Control act were to pre- 
vent price and credit inflation, to prevent speculation and in- 
creased rents, to prevent labour disturbances and interferences 
with war production, to eliminate war profiteering and hoarding, 
to prevent dissipation of defense appropriations by increased war 
costs, to protect people living on fixed incomes, to prevent a post- 
war collapse of business, to protect the cost of living, and to 
stabilize purchasing power. 

On April 28 the Office of Price Administration froze the prices 
of the bulk of the items entering into the cost of living by estab- 
lishing the highest selling price during March as the ceiling for re- 
tail, wholesale, and manufacturing prices, and issued the general 
maximum price regulation as a wartime measure to apply for the 
“duration.” 

Manufacturers and wholesalers were expected to support retail 
price ceilings. Whenever retail prices of March were lower than 
wholesale prices of May, the so-called “squeeze” was rolled back 
upon the wholesalers and primary producers, and only in the case 
of special hardships did the Office of Price Administration under- 
take necessary adjustments. The regulations became effective on 
May 18, 1942. On July 1 every retailer was required to file with 
his local War Price and Rationing board a “statement showing 
his maximum prices for all cost-of-living commodities offered for 
sale in his store,” and to display price ceilings of all goods sold. 

Special administrative difficulties arose for seasonal summer 
goods that were not sold in March; for goods that were newly 
produced and for which cost data were not available in May; for 
goods having substitutes readily available; for goods in which 
lowered qualities were imperceptible to customers; for goods in 
which special services such as returns and repairs were involved; 
for goods for which geographical quality and customer differen- 
tials were ordinarily allowed; and for those farm products which 
had been expressly excluded by congress. Exceptional difficulty 
was encountered in the price fixing of commodities produced 
under conditions of joint cost. Detailed specifications, designed 
to check evasion and violation in the orders issued by the Office 
of Price Administration, resulted in confusing legal complexities 
for business management. On the whole, however, business 
showed that “patience itself is good patriotism.” 

President Roosevelt presented to congress on April 27, 1942, a 
seven-point national economic policy to control the cost of living 
by: (1) heavy taxes on excess profits; (2) price and rent ceilings; 
(3) wage stabilization; (4) stabilization of prices of farm prod- 
ucts; (5) purchase of war bonds instead of nonessential goods; 
(6) rationing of essential goods; and (7) discouragement of in- 
stalment buying. 

Wages and expressly exempted farm prices became the focal 
point in costs. Powerful labour unions opposed wage ceilings, and 
equally powerful farm groups opposed farm price ceilings that 
violated existing farm parity prices. Factory pay rolls for 1942 
were more than three times as large as those of 1939, and rising 
farm prices brought farm cash income to a level 80% higher than 
in 1939, so that by the end of 1942, wage costs had become a 
more powerful factor in augmenting the cost of living than food 
costs. The average wage income in industry was $1,203 (100) in 
1939, $1,268 (105) in 1940, $1,484 (123) in 1941, and was esti- 
mated at $1,766 (146) in 1942. The average income per worker 
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engaged in agriculture was $498 (100) in 1939, $527 (105) in| 
1940, $742 (148) in 1941, and was estimated at $1,052 (212) in 
1942. Repeatedly the Office of Price Administration pointed with} 
alarm to the spiralling wage and food costs menacing the effective-} 
ness of price controls. | 

The Emergency Price Control act on Oct. 2, 1942 amended the} 
former law by providing for the stabilization of wages and farmay 
prices, by checking the pressure of wages and food costs on sup- 
ply, and by checking their effects on demand and excessive spend- 
ing. The day following, the president named a director of eco-}} 
nomic stabilization, and on Dec. 6 made the secretary of agricul- 
ture the food czar. | 

The director of economic stabilization was ordered to formu- 
late a comprehensive national economic policy to prevent avoid- 
able increases in the cost of living, to reduce unnecessary migra- 
tion of labourers from one industry to another, and to facilitate] 
the prosecution of the war. Complying with this order, a maxi-] 
mum of $25,000, after taxes, was set as the ceiling for salaries;} 
the functions of the National War Labor board were extended ta 
all industries and all employees; changes in wage rates were pre- 
vented unless authorized by that board, which froze wage rates) 
at the level prevailing on Sept. 15 and prevented salary increases] 
in excess of $5,000 except when in conformity with increased re-]} 
sponsibilities; and heavy penalties were to be imposed whenever} 
wage and salary increases violated these orders. | 

The bureau of labour statistics weights food 33.9%, clothing: 
10.5%, housing 18.1%, fuel and light 6.4%, house furnishings 
4.2%, and miscellaneous 26.9% in computing the cost of living. 
The monthly trends in these items for the first three-quarters of] 
1942 are shown in Table IV. 

Despite the fall of the domestic purchasing power of the dollar 
the mounting cost of living was more than equalled by increase 
incomes in the hands of the consuming public. According to esti 
mates of the U.S. department of commerce the total national in 
come for 1942 was about $117,000,000,000, compared with about! 
$94,000,000,000 for 1941. Approximately $80,000,000,000 wa 


paid out in wages and salaries compared with $61,000,000,000 in! 
1941. If the $17,000,000,000 paid for federal taxes plus the} 


SAYS UNCLE SAM in this cartoon of Sept. 1942 by Bishop of the St. Louis 
Star-Times: “We’ll Have to Keep Them in Step.’’ U.S. war industry was suffer-. 
ing a critical shortage of workers by the fall of 1942 ] 
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Table IV.—Indexes of the U.S. Cost of Living, 1942 (1935-39 = 100) 


Month Miscel- Value of 


laneous| 1935-39 dollar 


Clothing} Housing 


Manuary... . 5 


116.1 
February .. . 


119.0 
123.6 
126.5 
126.2 
125.3 
125.3 
125.2 
125.8 
125.9 
126.0 


108.4 
108.6 
108.9 
109.2 
109.9 
108.5 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
108.0 
107.9 


108.5 89.3 
109.4 88.6 
I10.1 87.5 
110.6 86.9 
II0.9 86.2 
110.9 85.9 
no Gap | 85.4 
TLE. T 85.1 
III.4 84.8 
I1I.4 84.0 
112.6 _— 


September 
October. . ._. 
November. . . 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


$9,000,000,000 paid as state and local taxes are considered as fixed 
charges on the national dividend there still remained about $100,- 
000,000,000 for consumers’ expenditures. But this picture became 
inadequate in times when war production of the nation consumed 
about 50% of total productive capacity, since war goods do not 
raise standards of living, but are designed to protect it. 

The trend in income payments, wholesale prices, pay rolls, fac- 
tory employment, farm price ratios and prices of farm products, 
portrays a more precise explanation of the incomes used to defray 
rising costs of living. The data in Table V are combined from re- 
ports of the bureau of labour statistics, the Federal Reserve board 
and the bureau of agricultural economics and indicate the relative 
significance of incomes and food costs in the cost of living. 


Table V.—Trends in U.S. Income, Prices, Pay Rolls, Employment and 
Farm Prices 


Ratio of 
farm 
prices 


Income 


payments Factory 


Wholesale eaioloy 
(value) prices 1923-25 = a nae 
1935-39 = | 1926=100 sé ment received 
100 1923-25= to prices 
100 paid 


Prices of 
farm 
products 


Pay rolls 


156.1 96.0 


135-7 102 149 
157-4 96.7 5 


135-1 99 145 
134-7 97 146 
136.0 99 150 
137-7 100 152 
140.1 99 I51 
143.9 IOL 154 
145.0 107 163 
145.0 107 163 
*145.8 IIo 169 
_ 10g 109 


157.8 97-6 
100.9 98.7 
161.9 98.8 
165.8 98.6 
168.7 98.7 
171.6 99.2 
173-0 99.6 


175-5 100.0 
—_ 100.1 


Labour resisted wage ceilings partly because of lack of govern- 
mental control of farm prices and partly because of lack of profit 
control. The answer to profit control came in the revenue act of 
1942, which added $7,000,000,000 to federal taxes for 1943 plus 
a 5% victory income tax on all incomes over $624 per year. 

On Oct. 2 temporary maximum prices were set for various 
foods, including butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, mutton, flour, beans, 
onions, potatoes, citrus fruits, and canned and dried milk prod- 
ucts. Fresh vegetables, apples and fish were the chief foods ex- 
empted from price control. (See also Prices; WAGES AND 
Hovrs.) 

Securities.—Corporation bond indexes for 1942 were relatively 
few points removed from the levels of 1941. Closing figures for 
the Dow-Jones combined index of 4o representative industrial 
issues on Dec. 24 was 90.14 compared with the closing figure of 
88 for 1941. 

Corporate stock during the year became classified by the mar- 
ket into war, peace and “straddle” stocks. During the first quar- 
ter, with Allied reverses, war stocks rose and peace stocks fell, 
while the outlook for taxes on corporate incomes appeared espe- 
cially dismal. With increasing Russian resistance and a check to 
Japanese advances in the Pacific during the summer of 1942, 
peace stocks rose and war stocks fell, but all types tended upward 
as discussions of inflation became more widespread. During the 
third quarter, with improved outlook for peace, rapid expansion 
in bank deposits, tax concessions on corporate incomes by con- 
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gress, and lowered tax reserve requirements, the stock market re- 
flected growing confidence, despite the decline in war stocks. (See 
also StocKs AND Bonps.) 

About seven-eighths of all new plant and war facilities con- 
structed during the year had been financed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance corporation (g.v.) and its subsidiaries. This involved 
the construction, equipment and expansion of 1,337 plants en- 
gaged in the manufacture of ships; bombing, fighting, transport 
and cargo planes; tanks, heavy guns and ordnance; magnesium; 
aluminum; steel; tin; copper; aviation gasoline; machine tools; 
pipe lines and other less vital industries, at a cost aggregating 
about $8,300,000,000. 

Banking.—In Dec. 1940 money in circulation amounted to 
$8,500,000,000; in Dec. 1941, $10,600,000,000; and in Dec. 1942, 
$15,300,000,000. This astonishing increase may be accounted for 
by the expansion of the wage earners’ share of the national in- 
come to almost 80%; by the great increase in the number of wage 
earners who had made no banking connection since the depression 
and who retained their savings in the form of cash; by the rise in 
consumer prices that demanded more pocket and purse money; 
and by the fear of uncertainties in business and banks that ac- 
company war alarms. The entire increase in the circulating medi- 
um was in the form of federal reserve notes, since gold and silver 
certificates outstanding remained about the same, while national 
and federal reserve bank notes declined. 2 

The total excess reserves of all member banks of the federal re- 
serve system in Jan. 1942 was $3,500,000,000o—about half of the 
peak of $7,000,000,000 in Jan. 1941. The low point for the year 
was reached late in September, when credit expansion had reduced 
excess reserves to $1,700,000,000 followed by a year-end rebound 
to about $2,500,000,000. The volume of discounts continued to 
be relatively small despite the lowering of rediscount rates in the 
fourth quarter. Bank borrowings from federal reserve banks on 
any great scale had become unnecessary so long as excess reserves 
were well above legal minimum requirements, and member banks 
were in an exceptionally liquid position with their huge purchases 
of governmental securities which they could promptly sell to the 
federal reserve banks. 

Commercial banks gradually augmented their holdings of U.S. 
securities until the third quarter, when an added $6,000,000,000 
was purchased, of which about one-half was absorbed by the New 
York city banks, chiefly in the form of treasury bills. In Decem- 
ber the treasury floated a $12,000,000,000 loan with private in- 
vestors taking about 60%. Bank deposits continued to rise with 
the governmental spending of the proceeds of these loans and the 
redeposit by corporations and individuals. (See also BANKING.) 

Bankruptcy.—War adjustments had inflicted heavy penalties 
on small businesses, and the senate small business committee re- 
ported as late as Sept. 1942 that while not a single government 
agency had been able to supply reliable data on mortality trends 
of small plants, it was estimated that about 300,000 had closed 
on account of war conditions, while only 9,414 firms closed be- 
cause of bankruptcy. The monthly average shown by Dun’s in- 
solvency index was the lowest in six years. Apparently the rate 
of failures was about 46.2 for each 10,000 enterprises, compared 
with 54.4 in 1941. The highest number of failures in 1942 oc- 
curred in March, the lowest in September. One-fifth of all fail- 
ures in October occurred in food and liquor businesses, one-eighth 
in eating and drinking establishments, two-thirds in retail trades, | 
and only one-sixth in mining and manufacturing. Larger firms 
evidently found it less difficult to adjust to war markets, since 
only one of the firms going into bankruptcy had liabilities in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000, while 54% had liabilities under $5,000, and 
38% had liabilities between $5,000 and $25,000. 

Legislation Affecting Business.—Pursuant to the First and 
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Second War Powers acts, the Price Control act, Appropriation 
acts and other special legislation, the president established such 
agencies as the Office for Emergency Management, War Produc- 
tion board, War Manpower commission, Office of Alien Property 
Custodian, Defense Communications board, National War Labor 
board, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, Office 
of War Information, Office of Lend-Lease Administration, Office 
of Defense Transportation, Office of Civilian Defense, and War 
Shipping board. The activities of each of these agencies exercised 
varying controls over business and industry in 1942, because of 
the conviction that victory in modern war depends vitally upon 
economic strength expressed in terms of production, finance and 
consumption. At the same time such regular agencies of the gov- 
ernment as the war, navy, and interior departments increased 
activities that affected industry both favourably and adversely, 
and perhaps most of all, the treasury through its recommenda- 
tions of fiscal planning for total war, endorsed by congressional 
assent, modified the normal operations of the U.S. economy. 

Business was loaded with responsibility for a multitude of ques- 
tionnaires, reports and tax returns. The questionnaires issued by 
the War Production board alone required every manufacturer to 
fill out 512 ft. of reports during 1942 relating to priorities, allo- 
cations, federal assistance, inventories, wages, hours and social 
security payments. Legal fees, accountants’ stipends, expert opin- 
ion for filling out forms became a sort of new tax on business. 

Not only did regulation of business expand but taxation dipped 
deeper into pockets and tills than ever before in U.S. history. The 
Revenue act of 1942 relied chiefly upon direct taxes on individ- 
uals and corporations, with individuals contributing about $6,100,- 
000,000 more than heretofore, including $3,000,000,000 for vic- 
tory taxes having postwar refunds estimated at $1,100,000,000. 
Corporate taxes were increased about $1,800,000,000 with post- 
war rebates of $550,000,000, while indirect excise taxes were 
raised about $650,000,000. Even with such a tax increase there 
was ample reason to conclude that the use of taxes for anti-infla- 
tionary purposes had not been adequately augmented. (See also 
LAw; TAXATION.) 

U.S. Foreign Trade.—War considerations dominated foreign 
trade in 1942. For the 12 months ending Nov. 30, lend-lease aid 
totalled $6,526,000,000. From the beginning of the program on 
March 11, 1941 to Nov. 30, 1942 the dollar value of goods trans- 
ferred and services rendered reached a total of $7,496,000,000. 
During Oct. 1942, about 40% of lend-lease exports were sent to 
the United Kingdom, 39% to the middle and far east and about 

% to Russia. 

The three leading types of merchandise exports were military 
supplies, industrial products and foodstuffs. The total export 
value of military supplies rose sharply but the exact figures for 
specific items were not available in 1942. Nevertheless it was 
known that the total monthly lend-lease exports had increased 
sixfold over those of 1941, while military supplies had risen four- 
teenfold. Relatively, the volume of food and industrial items had 
substantially diminished, but the dollar value had risen about 
22%. 

Services rendered accounted for about 22% of the total lend- 
lease aid, or $1,642,000,000. Of these invisible items of trade, ap- 
proximately 50% had been used for shipping and supply services, 
air ferry routes, ship rentals, supply bases and the labour neces- 
sary to erect docks, warehouses, supply depots, and harbours. 
Another 15% was spent in domestic shipyards for services to re- 
pair hundreds of damaged Allied merchant and naval vessels. 
The remaining 35% represented outlays for production facilities 
such as factories and shipyards built to produce certain types of 
lend-lease items. (See also INTERNATIONAL TRADE; LEND-LEASE 
ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF.) 
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Table VI shows the month-by-month trend in U.S. merchandis} 
export and import values for 1941 and 1942. 


Table VI.— 
1941 and 1942 (in millions) 


1942 


Month 


Exports Imports Exports 


Imports 
eee SS | 


$220 
234 
208 
287 
207 
280 
278 
282 
262 
304 
281 
344 


*Preliminary figures. Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Business Conditions in Other Countries.—Great Britain. —) 
The London Economist index of wholesale prices of all commodij} 
ties registered 156 in Jan. 1942 and rose to 160 by October, whill} l} 
the index of retail food prices for the same period dropped from} 
The cost-of-living index opened in January ane} 


163 to 162. 


U.S. Monthly Merchandise Export and Import Trade for {| 


closed in October at exactly 200, although monthly variation}, 
were recorded. | 


Company earnings for 474 industrial companies rose about 2% | 
For the first half-year profits haef! 


for the first three-quarters. 
been “bumping along the bottom” because companies were build 
ing up reserves for taxes, but larger allotments of net profits wer 


made for dividends during the third quarter after the busines} i 
tax-reserve policy had been stabilized. The most favourable show 


ing was made in the consumption trades, the poorest, in rubbe'fi 


and shipping. From the beginning of 1941 company profits haa 


dropped each successive quarter until a reversal of the trend in 
the third quarter of 1942. 

Industrial share prices moved upward and ‘bond prices hel 
about the same level during the year. 


The Financial News indeaj} 
of 30 industrial shares, based on July 1, 1935 as 100, registered 9 if 


at the close of 1942 compared with 77.5 at the beginning of the} 


war. The year’s low of 66.5 was reached in April 1942—about th 
same time as the low in the New York market. By way of con 
trast, the bond index, based on 1928 as 100, closed the year a’ 
134.2, at about the year’s opening level of 134.4. 

Five types of rationing had developed. (1) Differential ration 
ing was established to meet the special needs of invalids, person 
suffering from particular diseases, vegetarians, women and chil/ 
dren and certain classes of workers. 


sembling the U.S. procedure of sugar and coffee rationing, pro4} 


vided a fixed quantity for stated periods, usually one month | 
(3) Group rationing was based on a fixed amount in portions of 


groups of foods such as jams, jellies, and syrups, or butter an 
margarine. (4) Point rationing applied wherever foods could noth. 
be separately rationed because of changing supplies, like canned 


foods, so that each consumer was allotted 20 points every four} 
weeks, the point value varying with the scarcity of the food} 


(5) Registration rationing was required for certain foods, the 
Food Minister announcing the minimum to be distributed, thus 
allowing flexibility for surplus foods. 

Britain devised three controls of war production of prima 
significance. After the outbreak of the war in 1939, “limitatio 
controls” 
used for civilian production. This was supplemented in March 
1941 by ‘ 
were chosen and assigned quotas of the closing firms. By July. 
1942 concentration had released about 250,000 workers and 55,7 


ooo sq.ft. of factory floor space for war production. A third sys-] 


tem, known as the standardized price “utility” control, was insti- 


(2) Ordinary rationing, re}; 


j 
| 


were imposed upon the total amount of raw materials} 


‘concentration of production” in which a few factories} 


BUTTER 


tuted in Feb. 1942. It was first applied to the clothing industry 
with about 2,000 of the 25,000 firms in this field selected to pro- 
duce standard fixed-price garments; in June it was extended to 
the soft drink business, and in August to furniture, releasing 30,- 
ooo more workers. Production of certain goods that could not be 
standardized such as cash registers, lawnmowers, toys, games, 
trunks, certain kinds of leather goods and jewellery, was pro- 
hibited. 

The Oxford Institute of Statistics estimated that between Oct. 
1938 and Oct. 1942 the average gross earnings of workers rose 
56%, of which 32% was the result of higher wages and 24% of 
longer hours, while increased income taxes trimmed this gain to 
40%. 

Germany.—lInformation related to industrial and commercial 
developments in Germany during 1942 was coloured by war 
propaganda and therefore unreliable. For example, the official fig- 
ures of wholesale prices showed that the index stood at 114 in 
January and six months later at 115, evidence of the “price-stop” 
system, which concealed the maximum and minimum prices and 
state subsidies for a wide variety of goods. The wage system was 
vitiated by importation of prisoners of war into vital war indus- 
tries only at food and shelter costs. The adoption of the Speer 
plan in September, whereby every man was called to the front 
regardless of his industrial worth, indicated a manpower shortage 
in the army and led to one in industry. 

France.—Original nazi “collaboration” plans called for the de- 
industrialization of France and the restoration of specialized agri- 
culture, but in 1941 this plan was modified to make France a “‘sub- 
sidiary arsenal” because the area was presumably bombproof. 
Private orders with French industrialists amounted to 100,000,- 
000,000 marks by April, but in July the chief of the German War 
Economic administration in France declared that the placing of 
contracts “had passed its zenith” and expressed dissatisfaction 
with the collaboration policy. After July industrial orders in 
France dropped, but war orders for airfield equipment and cement 
fortifications rose. By the middle of August about 4,000 factories 
had closed for want of raw materials or labour. In September a 
German order closed all factories unless 75% of the orders came 
from Germany. Failure of the collaboration policy led to a re- 
sumption of the de-industrialization policy. 

Ttaly.—Collaboration in 1942 took the form of exports to Ger- 
many of silk, rayon, sulphur, mercury, hemp and bauxite, and in 
return Italy demanded iron and steel—two of Germany’s most 
precious sinews of war. The wartime fascist policy called for the 
furtherance of Italian self-sufficiency, and the industrial develop- 
ment of Genoa, Turin and Milan depended largely on iron im- 
ports. This did not accord with nazi plans for the de-industriali- 
zation of Italy, whereupon efforts to improve agriculture met with 
both fascist and nazi support. Amalgamation took place in the 
dye, textile and electrical industries of Italy, whose industrialists 
feared German alliance and domination because they were poten- 
tial competitors of those German industries. Italian industrial 
ambitions received severe setbacks with the bombing of the Ca- 
proni, Fiat and Ansaldo works—the leading arsenals of Italy. 

Canada.—The year 1942 began with the virtual pooling of the 
productive resources of Canada and the U.S. when President 
Roosevelt announced in Dec. 1941 that wartime collaboration 
with Canada required the removal of tariff barriers for free flow 
of war supplies. Upon U.S. entry into the war, Canada could no 
jonger call upon its neighbour for war supplies and hence was 
compelled to contract her economy in other directions. By Febru- 
ary, Canada had an armed force of 500,000, with 150,000 already 
overseas, and had spent $600,000,000 on war plant construction. 

Methods of Canadian price control proved so effective that 
they influenced U.S. price policy in 1942. In the four months 
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ending March 1942, the Canadian price index advanced but 1%, 
while for the same period wholesale prices in the U.S. rose 6%. 
The Canadian cost of living index also remained practically un- 
changed. The manpower crisis was reached in October, when 
5,500,000 or about half the population were engaged in war work 
or in the armed services. 

On Nov. 1 business was frozen by the general order prohibiting 
the creation of new business outlets, moving to larger premises, 
and adopting new lines of trade except by special permit from 
the dominion government. That order applied to all manufactur- 
ers, wholesalers and retailers and ten service trades. On Oct. 6 
the Wartime Prices and Trade board decreed that distribution of 
goods should follow certain requirements; that retailers might 
buy in the same proportions as in 1941; that no new retail cus- 
tomers for scarce lines could be accepted by wholesalers except 
at the request of the administration; that the manufacturers’ or 
wholesalers’ own retail stores could not be given preference; and 
that areas with greatly increased population were to be given 


special treatment. (ESHA HES) 
Butter Civilian consumption of butter in the United States 

* was to be reduced from 16 lb. per capita in 1942 to 
13 lb. per capita in 1943, Food Administrator Claude R. Wickard 
predicted Jan. 5, 1943, at which time he announced an order re- 
serving for military use 30% of all butter produced in the United 
States after Feb. 1, 1943. Previously, to meet immediate lend- 
lease needs, the government on Nov. 20, 1942, froze until March 
6, 1943, 50% of the supply of cold storage butter in the 35 prin- 
cipal storage markets, representing about 75% of the cold storage 
supply. Regardless of existing contracts, holders of storage butter 
were prohibited from delivering butter except by specific permis- 
sion of the WPB or for delivery to the armed forces, to lend- 
lease or other specified government agencies. Later it was re- 
vealed the government acquired only about 18,000,000 lb. of but- 
ter by this impounding order, an amount sufficient to meet war 
requirements for only two weeks. But for the order, however, it 
was estimated that storage stocks would have approached zero by 
Dec. 1942. The cold storage supply of butter Jan. 1, 1943, was 
25,104,000 lb., the lowest since Jan. 1933, and the second lowest 
on record. Stocks in storage Jan. 1, 1942, were 114,436,000 Ib., 
and the five-year (1938-42) average for that date was 76,624,000 
Ib. Butter stocks of May 1, 1942, were 70% above those of May 
I, 1941, and production at the same approximate rate as that of 
1941 seemed ample for all domestic needs. Increased civilian con- 
sumption, a 3% decline in butter production during the last half 
of 1942, and a growing demand for military and lend-lease sup- 
plies made it apparent in the autumn of 1942 that curtailment of 
home butter supplies was impending. Butter prices had averaged 
around 4o cents in the first half of 1942. In Nov. 1942, to en- 
courage production, the government announced it would support 
butter prices at 46 cents per lb. for g2 score butter, Chicago basis, 
through June 1944. Although possible rationing of butter was 
rumoured frequently late in 1942, no formal order was issued. 
Retailers, however, quite generally adopted a policy of limiting 
purchases in order to conserve the supply. 

It was estimated that the government order reserving 30% of 
all butter produced after Feb. 1, 1943, would set aside 510,000,- 
000 Ib., of which more than two-thirds would be sent to United 
States military forces. Most of the remainder, Secretary Wickard 
said, would go to Russian armies. This left for civilian use in 
1943 an estimated 1,910,000,000 lb. Since the government had 
agreed to pay fixed prices for butter throughout 1943, the possi- 
bility arose that the government would also have to store the 
civilian supply as well as, the military and lend-lease supply. With 
prices fixed, there could be no margin that would enable private 
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interests to buy butter at lower prices during the months of sur- 
plus production and store it for higher prices during the months 
of low production. (See also CHEESE, DarryINc, MILK.) 


(SOF RS) 
(1879- ), U.S. jurist, was born 
Byrnes, James F. May 2 in Charleston, S.C., of Irish 


parentage. At the age of 14 he left school to become office boy 
of a law firm. By studying stenography, he advanced to the 
position of court reporter. In 1910, he was elected to the house 
of representatives on the Democratic ticket and was re-elected 
six times, serving from 1911 to 1925. As a member of the de- 
ficiency committee during World War I, he formed a lasting 
friendship with Franklin D. Roosevelt, then an assistant secretary 
of the navy. In 1930 he was elected to the U.S. senate and was 
re-elected in 1936. In June 1941 he was appointed associate 
justice of the U.S. supreme court. After serving 16 months on the 
supreme court bench, he was named by President Roosevelt to 
head the newly created Office of Economic Stabilization on Oct. 
3, 1942. Byrnes, who had helped frame the amended emergency 
price control act of 1942, was familiar with his new tasks, which 
were to formulate a national policy covering profits and prices, 
wages and rentals, and rationing and subsidies. President Roose- 
velt on Dec. 15 widened Byrnes’ power by authorizing him to 
act as mediator in disputes arising over the administration of 
food supplies. 


The following members of President 
Roosevelt's cabinet held office on Jan. 


Cabinet Members. 


I, 1943: 

Post Name State 
Secretary of State ..... ma @ordel lull eee een err Tennessee 
Secretary of the Treasury . . . Henry Morgenthau, Jr. . New York 
Secretary of War. . . Henry L. Stimson . New York 


. Francis Biddle. 


, ; . Pennsylvania 
. Frank C. Walker . 


Attorney-General : 
. . Pennsylvania 


Postmaster General 


Secretary of the Navy evankeknox ye . Illinois 
Secretary of the Interior arold aa ckest sare ee Illinois 
Secretary of Agriculture . Claude R. Wickard . . . Indiana 
Secretary of Commerce . . » Jesse He Jones). =. . Texas 
Secretary of Labor ...... RrancesPerkins= ganar ee New York 


Great Britain.—At the close of 1942 the war cabinet was com- 
posed as follows: 


Post 

Prime Minister, First Lord of the 

Treasury and Minister of De- 

FeNSE Mop cng fe i, aetna ees . Winston Churchill 
Secretary of State for Dominion 

Affairs and Deputy Prime 

Minister Or ReeAttlee: a 
Lord President of the Council . Sir John Anderson 
Secretary of State for Foreign 


Name Party 


. Conservative 


. Labour 
Conservative 


. Anthony Eden . . . Conservative 


Home Security .. . . Herbert Morrison. . ... . Labour 
Minister of Labour and 
National Service... . . Ernest Bevin . Labour 


. Oliver Lyttelton 


Minister of Production . . . 
ia. (Ge Casey. 9. . 


Minister of State (Cairo) . 


. . . Conservative 
. . (from Australia) 
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Caldecott Medal: sce AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION. 
Calendar of Events, 1942: sce pages 1-16. 


California. 


i! 
H 


The most southerly Pacific coast state of thal} 
United States, frequently called the “Golder 


state.” It was admitted to statehood Sept. 9, 1850. Area 156,803} 


sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 6,907,387; unofficially estimated at 7,660,00¢ 


in 1942. In 1940 only 29% of the pop. was rural. Capital, Sacra+ 
mento (105,958); other leading cities, Los Angeles (1,504,277) } 


San Francisco (634,536); Oakland (302,163); San Diego (203,+]] 


341); Long Beach (164,271); Berkeley (85,547); Glendale (82,- 
582); Pasadena (81,864). 


History.—California had its first attack of the war when al] 
Japanese submarine shelled oil fields at Ellwood on Feb. 23, 1942'}} 


doing little damage. Blackouts in coastal cities took place o 


several occasions; on Feb. 26 there was anti-aircraft firing inj} 


Los Angeles. As a defense measure all Japanese (approx. 95,000) 


were ordered removed from a coastal zone under date of March} 
17 by the commander of the western defense area, Lt. Gen. John] 
A. Dewitt; the most important relocation centre was at Man- 
zanar in the Owens river valley. All Japanese were out of thef 
included thef 
dimming of lights visible at sea along the coast on Aug. 5, ancf 
later (Oct. 10) a general dimout for a zone extending 50 milesf} 


coastal zone by fall. Other defense measures 


inland. 
Greatest interest in the political field centred around the gen- 
eral election in Novem- 


ernor, Culbert L. Olsor} 
mer Atty. Gen. Earl War; 
election in which 2,264,4 


288 persons cast ballots 
Both the lieutenant-gov: 


cans also won a majority 


state legislature. The elec 
torate approved an anti 
hot cargo initiative meas- 


posal to repeal the state 


EARL WARREN, Republican governor of Cal- income tax. 


ifornia, elected Nov. 3, 1942 


ber. The incumbent gov-} 
(Democrat), lost to for-#} 


ren (Republican) in arf 


ernor and the secretary! 
of state chosen were Ref} 
publicans. The Republi | 


in both houses of thei 


ure, and defeated a prof} 


The tremendous indus-}} 


trial expansion started in 1940-41 continued in 1942 and taxed 
housing, educational and health facilities in many areas; Sa 
Diego was particularly affected. The last month of the year sa 
shortages in food supplies, notably of meat, eggs and butter. 


Education.—Expenditures for the fiscal year 1940-41 for 
education were $156,540,303. The average daily attendance was 
998,836, and the teaching staff numbered 43,200. Total numbe 
of secondary schools (Oct. 1942) was 737. Budget (1941-42): 


For other ministers and members of the government, see Gov- | 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 


Cacao: see Cocoa. 


Cadmium Primary cadmium production in the United States 
* im 1941 increased 14% over 1940, to 6,937,900 |b., 
while shipments totalled 7,368,300 lb., and apparent consumption 
7,469,800 lb. In addition, there was a recovery of 245,000 lb. of 
secondary cadmium in 1940 and 381,000 lb. in 1941. The cad- 
mium content of Mexican flue dusts increased from 815.7 metric 
tons in 1940 to 906.6 tons in 1941, all of which was shipped to 
the United States for treatment. (G. A. Ro.) 


elementary schools $41,903,516; secondary $37,081,738. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—State and county, 
contributions to old age security (Dec. 1942) amounted to 
$3,966,080 (additional federal contribution $3,148,456); for aid! 
to the indigent blind $185,407 (federal contribution $131,535); 


for aid to needy children $513,151 (federal contribution $178,- 
607); and for county indigent $411,411. Seven institutions for: 
the insane (normal capacity 20,611 patients) were maintained. 


also two homes for mental defectives (normal capacity 4,390); 


three correctional schools (normal capacity 1,154); and one each) 
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for adult blind and for narcotic addicts. Three state prisons for 
men and one for women were in operation. 

Finance.—The state budget for the 1941-43 biennium, includ- 
ing special appropriations, was $521,297,039, of which $290,720,- 
244 was to go to local governments for various purposes. Total 
income for the fiscal year 1941-42 was $345,443,602, 15.3% 
higher than for 1940-41. The sales tax produced most revenue 
($132,576,351), next ranked the motor vehicle fuel taxes and 
licences ($58,517,778). Other major income sources were: bank 
and corporation franchise tax $34,065,799; personal income tax 
$29,038,934; alcohol beverage revenue $17,806,971. All major 
sources of revenue, except inheritance taxes, horse race revenue, 
and in lieu taxes increased during the year. 
fund showed a surplus in Dec. 1942, of approx. $60,000,000. 
Bonded indebtedness on July 1, 1942, was $147,085,500. Prop- 
erty value in the state (Dec. 1942) was assessed at $7,679,695,000. 
On July 1, 1942, there were 192 banks, with an additional 847 
branches (resources approximately $5,762,286,000; deposits 
$5,279,200,000). 

Communication.—California had in 1940 steam railroads 
amounting to 14,088 mi.; 2,768 mi. electrified railroad; approxi- 
mately 900,000 mi. of public highway. Motor vehicles registered 
in the state Jan—Oct. 1942, numbered 3,014,247 compared with 
3,113,528 for the same period in 1941. Traffic deaths decreased 
16.7% in the first 9 months of 1942. 

Agriculture.—In 1942 California harvested the greatest crop 
of fruit and nuts in its history; the total value was estimated 
at $325,539,000 (30% more than in 1941). Oranges were highest 
in value at $80,985,000 ($69,087,000 in 1941). Other crop values: 
grapes $75,857,000; almonds $9,240,000; apples $6,455,000; 
apricots $14,331,000; avocados $1,879,000; cherries $3,996,000; 
figs (dried and fresh) $5,150,000; lemons $18,922,000; olives 
$6,786,000; peaches $25,677,000; pears $14,948,000; prunes 
$24,360,000; walnuts $16,530,000. The value of agricultural 
products in the state (1941) amounted to $563,735,000 (fruits 
and nuts $240,827,000; commercial vegetables $107,047,000; 
field crops and cotton $215,861,000). Livestock valuation (1941) 
was $288,253,000. 

Manufacturing.—California continued the expansion in pro- 
duction of durable goods started in 1940-41, with shipbuilding 
and aeroplane construction leading in output. The total number 
of nonagricultural wage-earners in Nov. 1942 was 2,647,000 as 
against 2,238,000 in 1941. Employment in durable goods factories 
(602,000) was nearly double that of the previous year (337,000). 
In nondurable goods industrial employment there was a slight 
decline (172,000 in Nov. 1942; 175,000 in 1941). The Los 
Angeles industrial area employed 389,000 workers, the San 
Francisco area, 243,000. Average weekly earnings of workers was 
$48.86 (durable goods industries: $37.10; nondurable: $52.12). 
In Nov. 1942, 25% of the labour force in the state was made 
up of women (11% in 1941). 

Mineral Production.—The output in 1941 was valued at 
$367,784,000 (1940 production: $342,825,817). As in the previous 
year, petroleum accounted for the greatest amount: $220,260,000 
for 230,157,000 bbl. (1940: $207,479,800 for 223,294,805 bbl.); 
natural gas was next, with 363,025,000 M. cu.ft. valued at 


The state general 


Principal Metals of California, 1941 and 1940 


Value, 1940 


Value, 1941 


Product 


$50,048,485 
3,200,754 
2,267,135 
1,678,063 
1,450,170 
154,032 
32,796 
3,260 


$49,420,000 
4,505,916 
4,080,628 
§27,000 
913,000 
370,000 
342,218 
75,057 


Gold . 
Quicksilver. 
Tungsten 
Silver . 

Copper 

ead +: . 
Chromite , 
Manganese ore . 


THE FIRST ENEMY SHELLS to fall on U.S. soil in World War II were fired by 
a Japanese submarine which bombarded the oil fields at Ellwood, Calif., near 
Santa Barbara, on the evening of Feb. 23, 1942. The only material damage 


was to the rig and pump house of one well, shown in lower centre of the picture 


$21,055,000. Salines and borates output for 31941 was worth 
$12,200,000; brick (all types) and tile $3,598,797. Cement pro- 
duced amounted to 19,551,608 bbl. (value $26,248,694). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—C. E. Chapman, A History of California: The Spanish 
Period Bee R. G. Cleland, A History of California: The American 
Period 8 22); R. D. Hunt and N. Sanchez, A Short History of California 
(1929); Ww. Caughey, California (1940). (D. Ro.) 


: . 2 . A state-supported, coeduca- 
California, University of. tional eee with head- 
quarters at Berkeley, but with six other campuses, at Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Davis, Riverside, Mt. Hamilton and La Jolla. 
During the year 1942, the University of California adopted a full 
war-time schedule. In keeping with advice from the War depart- 
ment and the Navy department its object was to maintain all of 
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its basic educational services and to streamline them in conformity 
with war needs. The principal changes were as follows: 

A list of War Service courses considered to be basic to effective 
participation in the war effort, either in the armed forces or in in- 
dustry, was prepared, and inclusion of one of these courses in each 
student’s study program was made mandatory. The calendar of 
the university was drastically altered, from two 16-week se- 
mesters a year to three terms of approximately the same length. 
Under this so-called “speed-up” program the university is in oper- 
ation, with brief intervals of a few days between terms, for twelve 
months a year, and students may complete a normal four-year 
course for a degree in two years and eight months. The normal 
7-year medical course may be completed in four years and eight 
months. There was no diminution of subject requirements or low- 
ering of standards of instruction. 

A survey made by the university in 1942 indicated that as a 
result of its compulsory military and naval training program, there 
were available among alumni of draft age, at the outbreak of the 
war, approximately 4,000 men who had satisfied requirements for 
reserve officers’ commissions and 40,000 who had received two 
years of basic military training. Comparative figures indicated, 
also, that the University of California had put into operation the 
largest university program in engineering, science and management 
war training in the country. By the end of the summer of 1942, 
more than 20,000 men and women had been given technical train- 
ing for war industries, particularly aeroplane and shipbuilding 
plants. (ReG#Sy) 


: (1890-1942), U.S. naval of- 
Callaghan, Daniel JudSOM ices, was born July 26 in 
California. He was graduated from Annapolis naval academy in 
tgt1 and served in the Nicaraguan campaign in 1912. During 
World War I, he served on a cruiser convoying merchantmen 
across the Atlantic. He was naval aide to President Roosevelt, 
1938-41, and then was assigned to independent command at sea 
aboard the cruiser “San Francisco,’ which was in Pearl Harbor 
for repairs when the Japanese struck on December 7. Later, he 
took the vessel to the South Pacific and was subsequently made 
chief of staff to Vice-Adm. Ghormley, then commanding U.S. 
naval forces in that area. Rear Adm. Callaghan was in command 
of a flagship (presumably the “San Francisco”), during the big 
Solomons naval battle, Nov. 13-15, and was killed when a shell 
hit the ship’s bridge. 


Calvé Emma (EMMA DE ROoQUER) (1858?—1942), French 
’ opera singer, was born in Decazeville, Avey- 
ron, France, but spent her early childhood in Spain. At 14 years 
of age she began to study voice. In 1882 she made her debut in 
Brussels as Marguérite in Faust. She sang in Rome and at Covent 
Garden, London, gave a command performance for Queen Vic- 
toria, and in 1893 made her debut at the Metropolitan in New 
York city in Cavalleria Rusticana. She created a sensation in 
New York in the role of Carmen and remained at the opera for 
13 consecutive seasons. She retired from the stage shortly after 
World War I and later taught singing in France. News of her 
death in Millau was released from Vichy, Jan. 6. (See Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) 


Camacho, Manuel Avila: see Avira Camacuo, MANUEL. 
Cambodia: see FrRencu CotonraL Empire. 


Cambridge University, The number of matriculations in 


the academic year 1941-42 was 
1,759. The corresponding numbers for 1939-40 and 1940-41 were 
1,923 and 1,513, as compared with the average In prewar years of 


1,800. The number of men in residence was 2,750, about hal 
the prewar total, which may be contrasted with 444 in Oct. IQI7) 
one-eighth of the normal number. This showed the efficacy 0 i 
control of man power in World War II. The evacuated London 
colleges were still in residence. 

The following occupants of chairs retired: Dr. H. D. Hazelting 
(law), G. H. Hardy (mathematics), W. B. Anderson (Latin) | 
R. S. Hulton (metallurgy). The mistresses of Girton, Miss Wode- 
house, and of Newnham, Miss Strachey, also retired. There were 
16 vacant chairs and 16 other professors absent on nationa4 
service. | 

During an air raid the Union society library was partially de-} 
stroyed. Civil defense duties made demands on students’ time 
and the senior training corps and air squadron gave preliminary 
training for fighting services. 

King Peter of Yugoslavia was in residence as an undergraduates 
and an honorary degree was conferred on the king of the Hellenes} 
The Order of Merit was conferred on Prof. E. D. Adrian. 

(On 186s) 


a 


Cameroons: see BritisH WEST AFRICA; FRENCH COLONIA} 
EMPIRE. 


Cam Fire Girls In 1942 the Camp Fire Girls began wor. =| 
p * on their new “Service for Victory” pro-fj 
gram, a conversion of their normal program to wartime service 
To direct their efforts to the need of conservation, a “Serve by 
Saving” project was launched in Nov. 1942, developed in co-]} 
operation with such government agencies as the war saving 
staff of the treasury department, the salvage section of the Warf} 
Production board, the consumers’ division of the Office of Pricefi 
Administration, etc. 

The Horizon club, senior Camp Fire organization for high] 
school girls which was formally launched on a nationwide basisf} 
in Oct. 1941, increased in membership to approximately 4,70aI| 
during 1942. Their special project for 1942, “America’s Chil, 
dren,” led Horizon club members to ascertain the needs of handi-+ : 
capped children in their communities, what was being done for} 
them, and what they could do to help. | 

An intensive campaign for volunteer leaders was conducted) 
throughout 1942, to offset the shortage of leaders caused byi| 
women moving to centres of war industry, going into industriallf| 
or other war employment or volunteering for the more obvious 
war services. 

During the summer of 1942 all but three Camp Fire campsi 
were in operation, the directors having found resourceful ways 
of meeting the problems of transportation and adequate staff 
Every effort was made to provide this experience in camp because} 
it was felt that girls needed it more than ever to offset nervous: 
tensions and increase physical fitness. 

At the meeting of the National Council of Camp Fire Girls 
held in New York city Oct. 9-10, 1942, Mrs. Quade C. Weld off 
Minneapolis, Minn., was elected president. The other officers in| 
1942 were: Mrs. Elbert Williams, first vice-president, Mr.. Earle 
W. Brailey, treasurer, Mr. Teter F. Scott, secretary and] 
national executive. President Franklin D. Roosevelt was honorary) 
president of Camp Fire Girls and Mrs. Roosevelt honorary: : 
chairman of the advisory committee. (C. F. Lo.) >| 


Canada, Dominion of. A dominion of the British Com-. 

monwealth of Nations (Statute of 
Westminster, 1931, 22. Geo. V.c.4.) covering all the portion of) 
North America north of the United States, except Newfoundland, } 
Labrador and Alaska. The Dominion is a federal union of nine 
provinces united under the terms of the (imperial) British North: 


“CANADA 


America Act of 1867—Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick in 1867, Manitoba 1870, British Columbia 1871, Prince 
Edward Island 1873, Alberta and Saskatchewan 1905. Outside the 
provincial boundaries, the Yukon and Northwest Territories are 
under the federal government. Area, 3,729,665 sq.mi.; pop. 
(1941) 11,505,898. Capital, Ottawa (pop. 154,585). Montreal is 
the largest city (city proper 890,234). Provincial capitals in the 
order of the provinces listed above are Toronto (city limits 
657,612); Quebec (147,908); Halifax (69,326); Fredericton 
(9,905); Winnipeg (225,437); Victoria (42,507); Charlottetown 


(14,460); Edmonton (92,404); Regina (56,520). Other leading 


cities are Vancouver (271,597); Hamilton (167,830); St. John, 
N.B. (50,084); Kingston (29,545); Fort William (30,370); Port 
Arthur (24,217); Saskatoon (42,320). 

The governor general in 1942 was the earl of Athlone; prime 
minister, William Lyon Mackenzie King. 

History.—The year 1942 marked the 75th anniversary of con- 
federation, July 1. The dominion government continued under 
the leadership of Prime-Minister Mackenzie King and the Liberal 
party, re-elected March 26, 1940. Arthur Meighen was leader 
of the opposition from Nov. 13, 1940, upon the resignation of 
R. B. Hanson, until his resignation Dec. 9, 1942, at the Conserva- 
tive convention held in Winnipeg Dec. 9-12, at which John 
Bracken, premier of Manitoba, was elected leader of the party. 
Bracken, who had never been affiliated with the Conservative 
party, had announced that he would not accept the nomination 
unless the party name were changed. He was persuaded to run 
for the leadership, and if successful to ask for the change of 
party name. Shortly after he was elected it was decided to aban- 
don the historical name “Conservative” in favour of ‘Progressive 
Conservative.” Other men in the field for leader were M. A. 
MacPherson, J. G. Diefenbaker, Howard C. Green and H. H. 
Stevens. Still others considered were Col. George A. Drew and 
Sidney Smith, who withdrew in favour of Bracken. At the close 
of 1942, Bracken still had no seat in the federal parliament. The 
constituency of Selkirk (Man.) was opened to a by-election by 
the announcement (Dec. 15) that the sitting member, J. T. 
Thorson, minister of national mines, had been made president of 
the exchequer court. M. J. Coldwell succeeded J. S. Woodsworth, 
who died March 21, 1942, as leader of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth’ Federationist party. 

In the provincial governments no general elections were held 
during 1942. On Oct. 21, 1942, Mitchell Hepburn resigned as 
premier of Ontario. The attorney-general, Gordon Daniel Conant, 
was named to succeed him. Much controversy had arisen over 
Mr. Hepburn’s campaign against the federal government plebiscite 
on conscription, and his defense of various communist leaders in 
Canada. In Feb. 1942 a caucus of Ontario Liberals in Ottawa 
formally repudiated Hepburn for his stand on these questions. 

Several important by-elections were held during 1942. On Feb. 
9 in by-elections for the federal parliament, three Liberals were 
elected: Gaspard Fauteux (Que.); Louis St. Laurent, minister of 
justice (Que.); Humphrey Mitchell, minister of labour (Ont.) ; 
and in Ontario the C.C.F. candidate, J. W. Noseworthy, defeated 
Arthur Meighen, Conservative party leader. In the Quebec elec- 
tions, the conscription issue was dominant. In both cases the 
new anticonscription party, the “Canadian party,” was defeated. 
After the by-elections of February the house of commons in the 
dominion government stood: 177 Liberals, 38 Conservatives, 10 
Social Credit, 9 C.C.F., 3 Liberal Independents, 3 Liberal Pro- 
gressives, 2 Independents, 1 Independent Conservative, 1 Unity 
party, 1 Canadian party (anticonscription), 1 vacant. On Dec. 
14, 1942 the standing of the senate was 46 Liberals and 38 Con- 
servatives, with 12 seats vacant. 

On July 25, 1942, the Canadian house of commons rejected, 
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130-34, an opposition amendment demanding the complete re- 
organization of the department of national defense at the end of 
the debate on the findings of the Royal commission on the Hong- 
kong expedition. 

On Jan. 22, 1942, after much controversy on the question of 
conscription, it was announced at the opening of the session of 
parliament by the governor general, the Earl of Athlone, that a 
plebiscite would be held and that an affirmative vote would re- 
lease the prime minister from the anticonscription pledge he gave 
when he was returned to power in March 1940. A plebiscite was 
held on April 27, in which Canadian voters approved releasing the 
administration from its pledge, two to one: 2,633,284 for, 1,506, : 
412 against; 72% of the people from Quebec voted against this; 
of the armed forces, 251,118 for, 60,885 against. On May 11, 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King introduced a bill in the house of 
commons to amend the Mobilization act and remove the ban on’ 
conscription for overseas service. P. J. A. Cardin, leader of the 
Quebec Liberals and minister of works and transport, resigned 
from the cabinet in protest against total draft, and a subsequent 
split in the Liberal ranks was threatened. The bill was changed to: 
permit sending drafted men overseas “if necessary,” and was 
passed by both the house of commons and the senate with little 
opposition except from the members from Quebec province. 

On Sept. 30 compulsory military service was extended to in- 
clude 19 year old males and to include all unmarried men of 
military age except enemy aliens. Nationals of all belligerents, 
including Americans, who had declared their intentions to become 
Canadian citizens were made liable for service. The United States 
government agreed to the action in an exchange of notes. On 
Dec. 15, it was announced that married men between the ages of 
1g and 25 would be called up beginning January 1, 1943. 

On May 27 J. H. King (B.C.), acting government leader of the 
senate, was appointed minister without portfolio, on the death of 
Raoul Dandurand. On Oct. 6, other federal cabinet changes were 
announced; Joseph T. Thorson, minister of war services, was 
made president of the exchequer court of Canada. He was suc- 
ceeded as minister of war services by Major General L. R. La- 
Fleche, associate deputy minister. Ernest Bertrand, Liberal mem- 
ber of parliament for Montreal-Laurier, was appointed minister 
of fisheries, and Alphonse Fournier, Liberal member for Hull, 
Que. was named minister of public works. 

Ministers were exchanged with three new countries for the first 
time during 1942—the U.S.S.R., China and Chile. On June 12, 
the high commissioner of Canada in England, and Ivan Maisky, 
the Russian ambassador to England, signed an agreement in Lon- 
don for a soviet minister to Canada. Russia also opened a con- 
sulate in Halifax. On Nov. 4, it was announced that L. D. Wil- 
gress, deputy minister of trade and commerce, had been chosen 
as minister to Russia, Maj. Gen. Victor W. Odlum minister to 
China, and Warwick Chipman to Chile. Justice T. C. Davis was 
named to succeed General Odlum as high commissioner to Aus- 
tralia. 

Norwegian, Polish and Yugoslav legations were opened in Ot- 
tawa during the year, the respective ministers being Daniel Steen, 
Victor Podowski, and Dr. Isidore Cankar, former consul at 
Ottawa. 

In May, Prime Minister King announced that all French con- 
sulates and consular agencies in Canada had been asked to close, 
as under existing conditions they were of little value and objects 
of suspicion. On Nov. g relations with the Vichy government were 
completely broken, and on Nov. 30, Brig. Gen. George P. Vanier, 
Canadian minister to the exiled United Nations government in 
London, was designated Canadian representative to the French 
National committee (the Fighting French). 

In May Col. O. Biggar, chairman of the Canadian section of 
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the U.S.-Canadian Joint Defense board, was named director of 
censorship, and a Wartime Information board was established 
under C. Vining, head of the newsprint association in Canada, with 
Philippe Brais, minister without portfolio in the Quebec govern- 
ment, as vice-chairman. Lawrence Weldon was named to suc- 
ceed Vining. On March 30, Hume Wrong was chosen Canadian 
representative on the new Pacific War council formed in Wash- 
ington. In September changes in the Canadian Broadcasting cor- 
poration were announced. Major Gladstone Murray, former gen- 
eral manager, was appointed director-general of broadcasting, and 
Dr. J. S. Thomson, president of the University of Saskatchewan, 
was appointed general manager for one year. 

Among other appointments during 1942 were (Sept.) Maj. 
James E. Hahn as director-general of the Canadian Army Tech- 
nical Development board, and Harry J. Carmichael as co-ordina- 
tor of production for the department of munitions and supplies 
(Sept.). On Novy. 18, Elliott M. Little resigned as director of the 
Canadian National Selective service because of “friction and ob- 
structionism.” He charged that confusion existed over the man- 
power policy. 

In Dec. Austin Wright resigned from the post of assistant di- 
rector to return to his former position as general secretary of the 
Engineering Institute of Canada. Adheman Raynault was re- 
elected in Dec. as mayor of Montreal by a sweeping majority. 

In November, at a ceremony in Ottawa, 58 Canadians were 
decorated by the Earl of Athlone on behalf of the king, for serv- 
ices done for their country. 

Numerous representatives from Great Britain and the United 
States visited Canada during 1942. In March General Sikorski, 
prime minister of Poland, arrived in Canada, and in June Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands and King Peter of Yugoslavia. 
Oliver Lyttelton, England’s minister of production, visited Can- 
ada, and in Sept. Clement Attlee, British deputy-premier and 
dominion secretary. Prime Minister Mackenzie King went to 
Washington to attend the Pacific war council in June, and again 
in Dec., when postwar problems were discussed. At the end of 
September a government commission went to England—C. D. 
Howe, defense minister, Ralf Bell, director-general of- aircraft 
production, and Desmond Clark, director-general of shipbuilding. 

In Sept., Tim Buck, general secretary of the Communist party 


GIRL WORKERS OF THE EVENING SHIFT entering the Canadian arsenal on 
the outskirts of Quebec in 1942 
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in Canada, and 12 other leaders surrendered to the Royal Cana- | 
dian Mounted Police in Toronto, after having been in hiding 
since June 1940, when the government banned the party. St. | 
Laurent, minister of justice, announced on Oct. 6 that these men | 
had been granted a conditional release from custody. On Oct. 10, | 
the Canadian department of external affairs ordered the shackling | 
of 1,376 German prisoners in Canada as reprisal for the shackling i 
of British and Canadian prisoners of war. On recommendation of | | 
Geneva these men were unshackled Dec. 12, although it was not | 
known whether a similar action was to be taken by Germany. 

On Dec. 17 Prime Minister King announced a four-point tem- | 
perance program designed to help achieve a maximum war effort. | 
He ordered: (1) Reduction of the amount of beverage alcohol }} 
released from bond during the year beginning Nov. 1, 1942, from 
the previous 12 months, by the following percentages—beer, 
10%; wine, 20%; spirits, 30%; (2) Prohibition of all liquor ] 
advertising for the duration of the war, after a six weeks’ adjust- | 
ment period; (3) Reduction in the alcoholic content of all dis- 
tilled spirits to not greater than 30% under-proof, effective as 
soon as stocks packaged and ready for sale were exhausted; (4) | 
Limitation of the hours of sale of spirits, wine and beer to eight 
hours per day. 

With the United States in the war, numerous joint boards were 
set up during 1942 to pool the various resources of the two coun- | 
tries for the most effective prosecution of the war effort. One of 
the most important of the actions was the building of the new J} 
Alaska highway. On March 18 it was announced that under the 
auspices of the Joint Defense board, an agreement had been J} 
reached for the construction of a highway to Alaska, linking con- |]} 


tinental United States with Alaska, through British Columbia 
and the Yukon, and connecting also with road systems at each 
terminal. This highway, 1,671 mi. long from Dawson Creek, 

Alta., to Fairbanks, Alaska, was constructed under the direction 
of the United States army with extraordinary speed. It was 
opened to traffic on Oct. 28 and was officially dedicated Nov. 20. 

It served as an important line of communication for reinforcing | 
U.S. troops in the Pacific, and naval bases at Kodiak, Sitka, | | 
Dutch Harbor, and the Aleutians, and supplies thereby to Russia 
and China. The construction was undertaken and paid for by 
the U.S. government. After the end of World War II, the/f} 
Canadian part of the highway was to form an integral part of the 
dominion’s road system. 

In Dec. 1941 a joint Canadian-United States War Production 
committee was formed. During the first six months of 1942,|f 
duplication of production had been greatly reduced, and many} 
materials in which shortages occurred were exchanged. The head | 
of the Canadian committee was G. R. Sheils, deputy minister of | 
the department of munitions and supplies. Ten joint technical ] 
sub-committees were appointed, also three other joint commit-|f} 
tees; the permanent joint board of defense, the materials co-|f] 
ordinating committee and the joint economic committee. Thus 4 
in June, in order to relieve the metal shortage, the Recon- 
struction Finance corporation of the U.S. began to finance the 4 
development of marginal and sub-marginal copper, zinc, lead || 
and graphite mines in Canada, and to finance the opening of | 
new mines and enlarge old ones in British Columbia, Ontario, | 
Quebec and New Brunswick. The project, which was estimated ]} 
to value millions of dollars, was handled on the Canadian end | 
through George Bateman, Canadian Metal comptroller and the 
Wartime Metals, Ltd., a dominion government corporation. It. 
was expected that fhe scheme would be extended to other stra- | 
tegic metals such as tungsten and vanadium but not, however, to, 
gold, silver and other precious metals. 

In Dec. 1942 the United States, the United Kingdom and. 
Canada created a combined committee to recommend means of 


increasing steel output and obtaining the most efficient possible 
use of steel in 1943. D. B. Collyer was named Canadian repre- 
sentative. 

Canada also participated during 1942 in a joint income tax 
convention, in an air training conference of 14 nations held in 
Ottawa in May, and in the wheat pool formed in June in Wash- 
ington under which Canada was to contribute for relief purposes 
in war-stricken areas. Newsprint allocation also came under the 
joint United States-Canada board during 1942. 

In March the United States and Canada made arrangements 
whereby about 15,000 Americans serving in the Canadian army 
might transfer to the United States army after April r. 

Canada at War.—All information in regard to the operation 
and occurrences of the war which could be of service to the enemy 
was withheld by the government in 1942. The facts and figures 
here given are strictly confined to information disseminated by 
the government itself, as found in the official monthly publica- 
tion Canada at War and in the departmental reports, bulletins 
and general summaries in the Canada Year Book (Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa). 

The third year of World War II witnessed the Canadian mili- 
tary effort at a very high level. During 1942 the prime minister 
declared that the army overseas numbered upwards of 180,000 
men. It comprised one corps of three infantry divisions and an- 
other corps of two armoured divisions, along with auxiliary 
troops. At home, the army approximated 200,000 men on active 
service, with about the same number in the reserve army. Lieut. 
Gen. McNaughton became army commander, and Lieut. Gen. 
Crerar was given the command of one of the corps. In March, 
the army, air force and naval commands on the east and west 
coasts and in Newfoundland were unified. Gen. Alexander, Gen. 
Elkins, and Gen. Page became the respective commanders of 
these areas. One feature of army development was the emphasis 
placed on winter training, the use of skis, skill in patrol fighting, 
and the technique of living off the country. Facilities for train- 
ing officers were greatly extended; to the original training centres 
at Gordon Head, B.C. and Brockville, Ont. were added temporary 
schools at Three Rivers, Que. and Camp Borden, Ont. The train- 
ing schools overseas were abandoned, and all men recommended 
for commissioned ranks were asked to return to Canada. 

The age for compulsory military training was progressively 
extended to include all single men and widowers between the ages 
of 19 and 30. In Dec. 1942, it was announced that married men 
between the ages of 19 and 25 would be called up in 1943. 

The principal military event of 1942 in which Canadian 
troops participated was the raid on the nazi-occupied town of 
Dieppe on the French coast (Aug. 19). In all, 5,000 Canadian 
troops took part under the command of Maj. Gen. J. H. Roberts. 
He had with him, in addition, United States rangers, royal marine 
commandos, and Fighting French units. Under cover of naval 
and air attack, the landing force maintained itself for nine hours 
in the face of the enemy. A number of local successes were 
scored, and some important military objectives were destroyed. 
That greater success was not achieved was attributed to a chance 
encounter with a nazi convoy, previous to the landing, and the 
failure, after the landing, of some of the supporting troops to 
reach their objectives. Nevertheless, lessons were learned, and 
the practicability of attacking a well defended area was success- 
fully demonstrated. Canadian losses were heavy, 3,500 men 
being listed as killed, wounded, prisoner or missing. 

In 1942, the strength of the Canadian navy reached 48,000 
officers and ratings manning 500 ships, including 13 destroyers, 
more than 80 corvettes, 3 auxiliary cruisers, minesweepers, sub- 
marine chasers, patrol ships, as well as smaller craft. Thanks to 
this much augmented fleet, Canada in 1942 carried 40% of the 
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burden of patrolling the Atlantic. In this duty, it had convoyed 
more than 64,000,000 tons of cargo to Britain. The Canadian 
navy also took part in the Dieppe raid, and in Nov. 1942 sup- 
plied part of the covering force for the United States attack on 
North Africa. Seventeen corvettes, and more than 1,200 officers 
and men took part. Six Canadian floating convoys carried United 
States troops and equipment in the assault on Oran. Elsewhere, 
Canadian ships took part in the sea fighting near the Aleutian 
Islands, off the Alaskan coast. Close to home, Canadian naval 
and air forces parried nazi submarine attacks in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and in the West Indies. In the former area, 16 Allied 
vessels were lost. The most spectacular loss was that of the 
S.S. “Caribou,” of the Nova Scotia-Newfoundland ferry service, 
on Oct. 14, when 238 persons perished. 

The Royal Canadian air force saw service on all fronts in the 
course of the year. The Commonwealth Air Training scheme, 
due to expire early in 1943, was extended to 1945. Under the 
new scheme, Canadian air training facilities were to be employed 
on a much larger scale in order to provide a single pool of per- 
sonnel to be drawn on when required. The cost of the plan was to 
be borne by Canada and Great Britain, less payments for their 
own pupils by Australia and New Zealand. Significant changes 
were also made in Canadian air force administration overseas, 
enlarging Canadian control, and providing for the creation of 
exclusively Canadian units, bomber groups, fighter squadrons, 
coastal command squadrons, and so on, with ground staffs and 
operating as far as possible from Canadian stations overseas. In 
the middle east, the Canadian air force set up its establishment, 
comprising administrative services, auxiliary groups, and other 
specialist categories. In the North African campaign, opened in 
Nov. 1942, a number of Canadian air gunners, navigators and 
wireless operators served with the United States army air corps. 
Canadian airmen made extensive sweeps over western Europe in 
1942. 

Indicative of Canada’s share in hemisphere defense was the 
co-operation of Canadian troops and airmen in the Alaskan area. 
In July 1942, a Canadian joint staff was formed in Washington 
under Maj. Gen. Maurice Pope, Rear Admiral V. G. Brodeus, 
and Air Marshal G. V. Walsh. A combined force of Canadian 
and United States troops was formed at Helena, Mont., to train 
in parachute tactics, under the command of Col. Robert T. Fred- 
ericks, United States army, with Col. J. G. McQueen, Canadian 
army, as second in command. 

On the domestic front, the third year of the war opened with 
Canadian industry completely geared for war purposes. Funda- 
mental to most of the war production was the development of the 
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iron and steel industry. Much of this was centred in central Can- 
ada where, in the Niagara peninsula, electrical power is readily 
available. The estimated production of steel in 1942 was 463,000 
tons, roughly four times the production of 1939. The production 
of pig iron rose from 1,528,000 tons in 1941 tO 2,000,000 tons 
(estimated) in 1942. In order properly to co-ordinate national 
effort with that of the other allied states, Canada became a mem- 
ber of the steel committee with the United States and Great 
Britain. The committee proposed to pool production methods, 
technical information, and methods of distribution. Shipbuilding 
assumed the proportions of a great national industry with a pro- 
gram of 1,000,000 tons, in addition to the production of 200 or 
300 naval craft. At the end of 1942, contracts called for the 
building of 300 10,o00-ton merchant ships at an outlay of $600,- 
000,000. In the last week of September, the 51st of these vessels 
was delivered, although only one had been completed before 
Jan. I, 1942. 

On the domestic scene, the most far reaching regimentation 
of 1942 was the establishment of the National Selective system 
in March. In order equitably to allocate Canadian man and 
woman power, a degree of compulsion was adopted, along with 
the gradual elimination of non-essential industries. The age for 
calling men up for the services was extended, and certain occu- 
pations were declared closed to physically fit men in the appro- 
priate age categories. In August, the sole responsibility of mo- 
bilizing and allocating manpower was turned over to selective 
service, and in December, the calling up of men for the armed 
services was entrusted to it. At much the same time, the direc- 
tion of the service was put into the control of the department of 
labour. In this way, parliamentary responsibility for the employ- 
ment of Canada’s most vital resource was assured. Under this 
administration, the employment of workers in non-essential jobs 
was rigidly controlled, and the casual drift of labour from one 
job to another was checked by requiring a seven days’ notice be- 
fore terminating employment. In a similar fashion, employers 
were prohibited from attracting workers from other jobs. Selec- 
tive service possessed the right of summoning anyone, without 
exception, for interview, and indicating more essential war work. 
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Compulsion was still withheld, except in the case of unemployed 
persons; when, however, a worker was transferred, he was guar- 
anteed reinstatement in his old job at the termination of the war. 
The registration of Canadian woman power commenced in Sep- 
tember; the first group to register was the 20-24 age group. To 
ease the burden on women already employed, the Canadian gov- 


ernment, in collaboration with the provincial administrations of || 


Quebec and Ontario, laid plans for day nurseries. In other ways, 
the health of women workers was being safeguarded. Women had 
already appeared in the armed services. The Canadian Women’s 
Army corps totalled about 10,000 by the end of 1942. The wom- | 
en’s Royal Canadian Naval service reported some 3,000 members | 
in the same period, and on August 18, 1942, the first woman’s 
contingent of the R.C.A.F. reached England. 6 am Bd Be 

Education.—The statistics collected in 1942 showed for all 
Canada an enrolment in ordinary and technical day schools 
(school year 1939-40) of 2,110,055; in private day schools, 88,- 
397; in college preparatory courses, 19,803; university courses, | 
including all summer schools, teachers’ courses, etc., 102,833 stu- 
dents. These, together with night schools, correspondence schools 
and the 19,803 pupils enrolled in dominion Indian schools, made 
up a total school population, estimate of 1940, of 2,485,127 as 
against a national population of 11,505,898 of the census of 1941. 

Defense.—See Canada at War, above. 

Finance.—The fiscal year of the Dominion of Canada runs 
from April 1 to March 31. For the fiscal year 1942-43 the budget 
estimate was $3,900,000,000, of which $3,330,000,000 was for the 
war. It was expected that taxes would cover $2,050,000,000, leav- 
ing $1,850,000,000 to be added to the national debt. Receipts 
till Nov. 30 reached $1,453,760,000, of which income and excess 
profits taxes contributed $896,810,000, or more than double the 
receipts of the same period one year previously. The finance min- 
ister estimated at the close of the calendar year 1942 that the 
fiscal year outlay, owing to the speeding up of war production, 
would reach some $4,500,000,000. The calendar year 1942 wit- 
nessed the flotation of two successful war loans, each represent- 
ing, though on various bases, an interest cost of about 3%. The 
loan of Feb. 1, 1942 (Second Victory Loan), announced with a 
minimum objective of $600,000,000, brought in subscriptions of 
$843,127,900 with conversions of $153,579,000 in addition. The 
number of subscribers was 1,680,000. The loan of Oct. 19, 1942 
(Third Victory Loan), aiming at $750,000,000, brought in a total 
of $991,536;500 with 2,041,610 individual subscribers. The budget 
of 1942-43 contained special provisions raising excess profits taxes 
from 75% to 100% with 20% refundable after the war. The 
personal income tax was also increased, with provision for an 
additional levy, the “refundable” income tax, practically a forced 
loan, repayable with accrued 2% interest after the war. 

The credit of the country despite this heavy taxation stood 
firm on a 3% basis. But the huge government expenditures and 
the increased rate and volume of wages created an unprecedented 
purchasing power. Thus, by the autumn of 1942, the price-con- 
trol system established in the preceding year was visibly strained. 
To meet this problem, the minister of finance undertook to reduce 
retail prices of tea, coffee, oranges and milk by means of sub- 
sidies, at an estimated treasury cost of $40,000,000 a year. 

As the result of negotiations between the minister of finance 
and the provincial premiers, it was announced on Jan. 15 that the 
Canadian provinces and municipalities will not collect personal 
income taxes and corporation taxes until one year after the war. 
A provision was made for annual compensation payments by the 
federal government to the provinces. 

Trade and Communications.—The external trade of Canada 
was of necessity entirely altered in 1942 by the needs of a war 
economy. Information as to many things, shipping direction and 
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ature of exports, etc., was withheld. Information given in Dec. 
942 by the department of trade and commerce showed domestic 
xports (10 months) valued at $1,890,000,000, more by $270,- 
00,000 than the whole total of 1941. Total trade of the year 
vas estimated at $4,000,000,000, as compared with $1,687,000,- 
00 prior to World War II. Exports were made up of enormous 
juantities of food products to Great Britain and of munitions to 
various war fields. 

In the field of transport, the outstanding feature of 1942 was 
he great increase in railway traffic, both freight and passenger. 
sar loadings bearing revenue numbered 3,189,447 in 1941 and 
iad reached 3,261,418 by Dec. 12, 1942. The combined gross 
arnings of Canadian Pacific and Canadian National amounted to 
3571,000,000 for 11 months of 1942. In air transport the nation- 
lly-organized Trans-Canada Air Lines greatly extended its opera- 
ion. It covered a route of 4,857 mi. in 1942, with 22,790 mi. of 
laily flight. The mail load of 1942 was 2,260,000 Ib.—an in- 
crease of 63% over 1941; express, 396,000 lb—an increase of 
(28%; passengers, 106,o00—an increase of 24%. Service was 
extended to Newfoundland May 1, 1942. The principal feature 
of the year in regard to highway traffic was the completion late 
n 1942 of the final link in northern Ontario of the Trans-Canada 
uighway, extending 4,000 mi. from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Restrictions on the use of motor cars permitted very little traffic 
n 1942. The building of the military Alaska highway is noted 
yn p. 150. 

Agriculture.—Many new records of production and marketing 
were made by Canadian agriculture during 1942. Grain produc- 
ion reached a new all-time high. Favourable weather conditions 
n the prairie provinces resulted in a wheat crop of 587,000,000 
Ju., 607,688,000 bu. for all Canada. The average yield per acre 
was 28.4 bu., compared with the previous high record of 26 bu. 
n rg15. An increase of 1,500,000 ac. in the area devoted to oats, 
‘ombined with high yields, resulted in a crop of 651,976,000 bu. 
or all Canada, more than double the 1941 output. Increased 
icreage and higher yields resulted in a record barley crop of al- 
nost 259,234,000 bu.; flaxseed output, the largest in many years, 
VaS 14,991,000 bu., as compared with 6,566,000 bu. in 1941. The 
ye crop was 24,703,000 bu. The total supply of feed grains on 
and at the end of 1942 was more than adequate to meet the 
equirements of the expanded livestock production. By June 1, 
‘942, the number of cattle had increased by 5.1%, sheep 11.6% 
ind hogs 17% over the 1941 record. The farm cash revenue was 
ip for 1942 almost to the previous high record of 1928, despite 
eiling regulations on most farm commodities. The beef situa- 
ion in Canada during 1942 was affected by increased military 
nd civilian demands, and by a similar increase in demand in the 
Jnited States, which attracted cattle to the American markets. 
Moreover, there was a reluctance of livestock raisers to market 
heir cattle under price ceilings. To ameliorate the situation, all 
ale of cattle was put under a crown company under the War- 
ime Food Corp. Ltd. 

The dominion government’s wheat policy in 1942 provided for 
n initial minimum price of 90 cents a bushel for western wheat, 
n increase of 20 cents a bushel. The government moreover con- 
racted to buy 280,000,000 bu. of the 1942 wheat crop. Provi- 
ion was also made for proportionate assistance in coarse grains, 
nd for a new freight assistant payment. The cost of the new 
olicy was estimated at $100,000,000 for 1942. 

After the opening of World War II an outstanding demand 
ras made on the farmers of Canada for greater hog production. 
\s reported in the press by James G. Gardner, federal minister 
f agriculture, Canada was asked in 1939-40 to supply to Britain 
g1,000,000 Ib. of bacon and pork products; 331,000,000 lb. were 
hipped that year and, in 1940-41, 425,000,000 lb. From Nov. 
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1941 to Oct. 1942, 618,000,000 lb. were shipped. Urgent official 
representations from the government led, in 1942, to a voluntary 
curtailment of thé home consumption. A similar demand for 
Canadian cheese led to shipment to Britain of 115,000,000 lb. in 
1941-42. Shipments of powdered eggs were going to Britain in 
large volume, the 1942 contracts calling for 45,000,000 dozen. A 
program of increased sheep raising was also initiated. 

Manufacturing.—The direction, scope and volume of manu- 
facturing industry was profoundly affected by the war in 1942. 
Production generally was enormously increased. Certain indus- 
tries, as notably the automotive-industry of General Motors and 
similar concerns, had been converted from their previous opera- 
tions to the making of war machines, vehicles and munitions. The 
implement industry underwent similar though lesser change. In 
regard to the general aspect of manufacture, one notes for 1942 
the great increase in the volume of employment; for every 100 
hired in 1926 there were 110 in 1938 and 218 in 1942. The award 
of government contracts for construction had reached its peak in 
1941 with a value of $393,000,000; it showed $281,000,000 for 
1942. Pig iron production, standing at 846,000 net tons in 1939, 
reached 2,000,000 tons in 1942; steel production advanced from 
1,551,000 net tons of ingots and castings in 1939 to 3,000,000 in 
1942. 

Mineral Production.—Mineral production for 1942 was greatly 
hampered by shortage of labour and supplies. Yet the completed 
returns showed a record annual value of $564,000,000 (an advance 
of $4,000,000) in spite of a decline in gold output amounting to 
$20,000,000. Demand throughout the year was greatly increased 
by British requirements from Canada of nickel, copper, lead, zinc 
and mercury and by the dependence of the U.S. on the dominion 
for nickel and asbestos. Home demand of war industries pressed 
hard. Before World War II, Canada exported 90% of its non- 
ferrous base metal. In 1942, 65% of Canadian copper, 40% of 
zinc and 25% of lead were used at home. Special attempts were 
made in 1942 to stimulate the search and recovery of tungsten, 
chromium, vanadium and other strategic metals which Canada 
was compelled to import in whole or part. The dominion was 
producing in 1942 about 10,000,000 barrels of crude petroleum, 
95% of it from the Turner valley, Alta., and from 400,000 to 
500,000 tons of iron ore, a quantity far short of requirements, the 
bulk of it from the Michipicoten area, Ont. (S; Lea®) 


Canadian Literature There were four costume novels of 
* note. Thomas H. Raddall led with 

His Majesty’s Yankees, a rollicking yarn of the American Revolu- 
tionary era. Grace Campbell wrote delightfully about her child- 
hood locale of Glengarry, Ontario, in Thorn-Apple Tree, which 
described pioneer life in the very early 1800s. Ethel Kirk Gray- 
son also wrote about early Ontario (and pioneering Saskatchewan) 
in Fires in the Vine, a family chronicle of note covering the years 
1793 to 1936. All the Trumpets Sounded, by W. G. Hardy, con- 
tinued in the vein of his earlier work, and was acknowledged the 
best fictional interpretation of Moses to that date. There were 
three outstanding novels having modern themes. Dyson Carter, a 
Manitoba scientist, described human undercurrents in hospital 
life in Night of Flame, and achieved memorable suspense. Mazo 
de la Roche turned from her Jalna saga to write of England and 
America finding new values when allied against naziism, in Two 
Saplings. The first notable newspaper novel appeared when Her- 
bert Sallans produced Little Man, which dramatized Canadian 
life for a generation beginning with the turn of the 2oth century. 
Poetry.—The crop of books of collected poems was short in 
the stock but heavy in the ear. Definitely in the lead was Canon 
James Edward Ward’s This England, the Canadian version of 
The White Cliffs of Dover, and marked by a unique combination 
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of refined nostalgia and altruistic patriotism. Canada at Dieppe, 
by Arthur S. Bourinot, caught something of Canada’s glorious 
record during that heroic assault. The 40 lyrics in the posthumous 
book of Mary McCullough (died March 1942, aged 27), The 
Sky Was My Friend, were hailed all across the dominion, and the 
volume had the distinction of going into a second edition, a rarity 
in Canadian verse publication. For Freedom, by Wing Com- 
mander G. L. Creed, R.C.A.F., was the best of a large number of 
books of patriotic verse. 

Nonfiction.—The Unknown Country, by Bruce Hutchison, com- 
bined impressionism and realism to produce a masterful portrait 
of modern Canada. Emily Carr repeated her 1941 success with 
The Book of Small, a series of appealing sketches of her early 
childhood in British Columbia. Canada in the modern world was 
the general theme of a number of studies. Canadian External 
Relations, by G. P. de T. Glazebrook, Canadian Economic De- 
velopment, by A. W. Currie, Canada’s Role in Geopolitics, by 
Griffith Taylor, were authoritative in their fields. Further books 
dealing with current affairs, in the international sphere, were 
Peace by Power, by Lionel Gelber, The War: Third Year, by 
Edgar McInnis, Democracy Needs Education, by Julia G. Wales, 
and Russia’s Secret Weapon, by Dyson Carter. C. F. Klinck’s 
Wilfred Campbell was a distinctive contribution to Canadian 
literary biography, and C. W. Jeffery and T. W. McLean’s The 
Picture Gallery of Canadian History gave high lights of Canada’s 
past in text and picture with stirring impact. Clara Dennis added 
to her reputation as a skilful popularizer of geography with Cape 
Breton Over. The most effective inspirational book of 1942 was 
Dr. Archer Wallace’s Leaves of Healing. 

Literary Awards.—The governor-general’s medals for 1941 
went to Anne Marriott for Calling Adventurers (poetry), Alan 
Sullivan for Three Came to Ville Marie (fiction), Emily Carr for 
Klee Wyck (general nonfiction). The Ryerson Press award for 
1942 (inaugurated in 1942) went to Herbert Sallans for Little 
Man. (CriCy,) 


The principal canals 
Canals and Inland Waterways. ana intand navigable 
waterways of the United States in 1942 included the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi river system, the Illinois waterway, the New York 
State Barge canal system, the Atlantic Intracoastal waterway ex- 


tending from Trenton, N.J. to the Florida keys, the Gulf Intra-_ 


coastal waterway extending from the St. Marks river in Florida 
to Corpus Christi, Tex., the Tombigbee waterway, Alabama, the 
San Joaquin-Sacramento river system in California, and the Co- 
lumbia river system in the northwest. 

The Great Lakes had natural deep water except in the con- 
necting channels which had been artificially deepened where nec- 
essary to accommodate deep-draught vessels. These connecting 
channels were the St. Marys river and canal between Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Huron, the Straits of Mackinac connecting Lake 
Huron with Lake Michigan, the St. Clair river and lake and the 
Detroit river between Lake Huron and Lake Erie, the Welland 
canal joining Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, as improved by Can- 
ada, and the St. Lawrence river to the sea. 

The Mississippi river system embraced the river proper, the 
Red, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Ohio and other streams. The 
Mississippi river had a channel suitable for deep-draught, ocean- 
going vessels upstream to Baton Rouge, La., and thence a chan- 
nel for modern barge navigation to Minneapolis, Minn., and in 
its principal tributaries which included the Ohio river and the 
Missouri river. The Ohio river had several navigable tributaries, 
the more important being the Allegheny, Monongahela, Kanawha, 
Muskingum, Kentucky, Cumberland and Tennessee rivers. 

The Illinois river and waterway to Lake Michigan had a barge 


channel which connected the Great Lakes with the Mississipp} 
river system. An additional outlet from the Great Lakes to t 
sea was via the Oswego and Erie branches of the New Yori} 
State Barge canal between Lake Ontario and the Hudson river. | 
The Atlantic Intracoastal waterway and the Gulf Intracoastal] 
waterway provided protected channels for barge and other light 
draught coastwise navigation. A dredging program to maintail 
the project dimensions of the Atlantic Intracoastal waterway haa 
been vigorously prosecuted and in general full project channe 
depths were available from the Chesapeake bay terminus of th)j] 
waterway at Norfolk, Va., to the Florida keys. The Gulf Intral 
coastal waterway had been the subject of a continuous dredging 
program and a channel for barge navigation was available frome 
the vicinity of Apalachee bay, Fla., to Corpus Christi, Tex. In 
1942 the extension of this waterway into Corpus Christi was com) 
pleted and the construction of flood gates was under way at thi 
Brazos river and Colorado river crossings. To facilitate the move 
ment of barge tows and other waterway traffic, the act of congres) 
approved July 23, 1942, authorized the enlargement of the exist 
ing Gulf Intracoastal waterway from the vicinity of Apalache} 
bay to Corpus Christi and its extension to the Mexican border 
That act also authorized the construction of a barge canal acros 
northern Florida connecting the St. Johns river and the Withla 
coochee river. A program of dredging operations was initiates 
to provide the authorized enlarged channel in the section from 
Carrabelle, Fla., westward to New Orleans, La., and in certaia | 
other reaches of this extensive coastal waterway route. | 
The Tombigbee waterway, one of several feeder channels off 
the Intracoastal waterway, extended from Mobile harbour, Ala | 
far inland through the Mobile, Tombigbee, Warrior and et | 
Warrior rivers. The San Joaquin-Sacramento river system, wit 
an outlet to the sea through San Francisco bay, provided a deep 
draught channel to Stockton, Calif., on the San Joaquin river an 
a moderate-draught channel to Sacramento, Calif., on the Sacraif] 
mento river and in addition other channel improvements. Thi 
Columbia river had a deep-draught channel to Portland, Ore 
and to Vancouver, Wash., and depths suitable for commercia 
vessel traffic to the head of the pool formed by Bonneville danif} 
and thence depths for barge navigation upstream to and includin} 
the Snake river. | 
Other important canals of the United States included the Cap} 
Cod canal, Mass., and the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, Md | 
and Del., which accommodated ocean-going vessels; and th 
Okeechobee-cross-Florida waterway which afforded a light-drauaey 
barge channel across southern Florida. (E. Rp.) 
Great Britain.—In Great Britain during 1942 canals engage 
a considerable amount of government attention in the hope off) 
extending their use in war time. The late Frank Pick had bee: 
instructed to report upon the carriage of traffic on canals andi 
inland waterways. The report was duly completed but not madi) 
public. Subsequently, the minister of war transport took ovelf 
the control of eight businesses engaged in canal transport and if) 
was announced in the press that all the principal canal undertakf), 
ings in Great Britain were to be controlled in the same manne) 


as railways. Some 2,500 mi. of canal were affected by this de t 
cision. | 


the Tay and the Clyde was considered and officially abandoned 03 
the ground that it was not practicable at the moment to carry 0 1 
the necessary preliminary survey work. Another project for whic] 
enthusiasm was revived was that of a ship canal across centrai! 
industrial Scotland connecting the firths of Forth and Clyde fo 
vessels of sea-going calibre as a through route for shipping fror 
the North sea to the Atlantic. A barge canal effecting this junc 
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tion already existed, but it was only available for craft 68.5 ft. in 
length, 19.7 ft. in beam and drawing 8.75 ft. of water. — 

A novel proposal was mooted by J. F. Pownall for a single- 
level main canal from Newcastle to Southampton. Calling it the 
Grand Contour canal, the projector claimed that such a canal 
could be constructed at a uniform level of 310 ft. above sea level 
and advocated a waterway 30 m. (or too ft.) wide at the top, 
with a depth of about 17 ft., sufficient for craft up to 1,500 tons 
displacement. The estimated cost was £150,000,000. 

River training works in England continued to be pursued by 
the various catchment boards set up under the Land Drainage 
Act of 1930; the improvement of the River Nene was completed 
at a cost of over £1,000,000. It provided safe and convenient navi- 
gation for barge traffic from the Wash to towns in the Midlands. 

Europe.—On account of the war, little information was forth- 
coming as to the development of canal construction on the con- 
tinent of Europe. In Sweden, the official opening had taken place 
of the Falsterbo canal through the isthmus of Scania. It has a 
length of 27 km.; at mean water level the depth is 6.7 m.; vessels 
of 20 m. beam can pass through. From Germany came news that 
a central association for German inland shipping had agreed on 
nine types of standard craft for the various waterways in that 
country, ranging from 85 m. by 9.5 m. by 2.65 m. to 41.5 m. 
Dya5. £0) In, by, 2.2) Im. (Br Gun) 


Neutron Beam Treatment of Cancer.—A very im- 
Cancer. portant paper on the treatment of cancer with fast 
neutrons by Stone and Larkin appeared in Nov. 1942 (“The 
Treatment of Cancer with Fast Neutrons,’ Robert S. Stone and 
John C. Larkin, Jr., Radiology 39: 608, 1942). The authors re- 
port in detail the results of the care of 120 patients with vari- 
ous types of cancer. The cyclotron used to produce the neutrons 
was capable of delivering these particles with an energy of 21,- 
000,000 electron volts. It is to be noted that this was not the 
same thing as 21,000,000 volts of electrical potential, the factor 
determining the wave length of x-ray. The neutrons were first 
filtered through 3 cm. of lead. This thickness absorbs almost 
wholly any x-rays which may accompany the neutrons, but as the 
latter are uncharged particles, they can, so to speak, slip between 
the nuclei of the lead atoms without much loss. A considerable 
thickness of water or paraffin is a much more effective filter for 
neutrons. 

The analysis of the results on patients treated showed that 
some of them suffered from severe general reactions, such as are 
seen with x-ray therapy. In about one-fifth, the tumour disap- 
peared within three months, which does not mean that the 
patients were cured, but merely that the tumour disappeared. 
Partial disappearance was noted in slightly less than one-half the 
patients, and in one-fifth no change was observable. 

In general, this is no better than can be obtained with suitable 
x-ray treatment. Originally it was thought that the neutrons 
offer special advantages, as they give a greater density of elec- 
tron radiation in a given cubic content of tissue than does x-ray, 
but the difficulties of measuring the neutron rays with accuracy, 
and the variable results which have been obtained by those who 
have attempted to measure the effect of a beam with biologic 
material have prevented any accurate comparison between the 
two. The fact that there is no back-scatter from a neutron beam 
was found to be an advantage in treatment, for it allowed a 
larger amount to be given through the skin than is the case with 
x-ray in which the back-scatter in the ordinary type of 200,000 
volt machine amounts to something like 35%. The impression 
gained by those who have the largest experience in the neutron 
treatment of cancer is that these particles are more destructive 
of the normal tissues than equivalent amounts of x-ray. But all 
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this study of a new physical agent of this type showed that the 
fact that a considerable quantity of energy can be set free in a 
tumour inside the body without great damage to the skin does 
not necessarily result in a cure of the disease. The experienced 
radiologist is quite aware that there are as yet many unknown 
factors in the reaction of malignant tissues to x-ray, and that no 
two tumours behave exactly alike in their response to x-ray or 
radium therapy. The only situation where the sensitivity of the 
tumour is of relatively little importance practically is in the skin, 
where large doses of x-rays, radium rays or neutrons can be 
given to small tumours with a reasonable probability that a cure 
by complete destruction of the tumour may be obtained. Such 
dosage is impossible in conjunction with internal tumours, unless 
the growth is so localized and so accessible that radium needles 
can be directly implanted. 

It was hoped when the cyclotron was developed and found to 
give off heavy beams of neutrons that the fact that these parti- 
cles were not charged would enable them to penetrate to a con- 
siderable distance into the body, and then suddenly discharge 
locally, so to speak, a large amount of energy in the form of 
electrons. But whatever occurs, there was no evidence at the 
close of 1942 that the results are more favourable than those 
obtained by the use of x-ray. Also there were but few cyclotrons 
available for neutron beam treatment, and those physicians who 
were favourably situated, as were the authors, will have to fur- 
nish the records of many carefully observed patients and com- 
pare the results with those obtained from the same type of 
tumours after the application of x-ray. If it can be shown after 
a five year observation of a statistically satisfactory number of 
patients with varied types of cancer that the neutron treatment 
is more effective in any type of disease than x-ray or radium, 
cyclotrons will have to be constructed at no matter what expense 
in population centres where the maximum number of patients can 
be treated. 

Hormone Treatment of Cancer.—For some 25 years it has 
been known that extracts from the ovary and placenta when in- 
jected into female animals caused an enormous overgrowth of the 
uterus and breast. Similar studies on the male sex organs have 
only been completed in the last few years, when it was shown 
that the glandular tissue of the breast of the female rabbit and 
rat could be altered by the injection of male sex hormone, and 
also that the glandular content of a benign breast tumour occur- 
ring in the female rat could practically be removed by the admin- 
istration of male sex hormone, and on the other hand, the glands 
greatly increased by the administration of the corresponding fe- 
male sex hormone. These discoveries led to an attempt to reduce 
the dimensions of the prostate in simple hypertrophies in which 
the gland substance was superabundant, and a certain amount of 
at least temporary benefit was unquestionably observed in a few 
patients. 

Considerable benefit followed the administration of female sex 
hormone to persons with cancer of the prostate, and there is evi- 
dence that such treatment does cause shrinkage of the glandular 
structures in the prostate. (‘Carcinoma of the Prostate Treated 
with Diethylstilbestrol,” Norris J. Heckel and Herman L. Kret- 
schmer, J.A.M.A., 119: ‘1087, 1942.) Also metastatic deposits at 
a distance, in the bones and elsewhere, have shown a tendency in 
a certain number of cases to shrink, and therefore lessen the pain 
due to pressure of the growth. In most instances a synthetic 
product has been used, diethylstilbestrol. Possibly better results 
will be obtained with the use of large quantities of theelin, as the 
latter product has shown itself to be in many instances more 
effective than the synthetic compounds. No claim has been made 
that cancer of the prostate can be cured, and it is necessary to be 
especially cautious in judging results, because it is well known 
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that untreated cancer of the prostate may exist for many years in 
a quiescent stage. Also the diagnosis of carcinoma of the prostate 
is not always certain from the small amount of biopsy material 
which is ordinarily available to the pathologist. But enough ben- 
efit has accrued to the few patients who have so far been studied 
to make it clear that a certain amount of relief may be obtained, 
and in some instances the total disappearance of the symptoms 
due to the tumour, at least for a short time. There is no reason 
why such treatment should not be paralleled by the simultaneous 
administration of x-ray which also has, in some cases of cancer 
of the prostate, a considerable palliative effect. Certainly the 
facts already observed warrant a thorough study of a large num- 
ber of patients in which the diagnosis has been made not only 
clinically but microscopically. 

The Betatron.—An apparatus based upon principles somewhat 
similar to that of the cyclotron is the betatron, which also has 
been suggested by physicists as a useful agent in the treatment of 
cancer. The statement has been made in the press and in some 
scientific magazines that these betatrons are produced at a voltage 
of 20,000,000. This is somewhat misleading, for they are not pro- 
duced at 20,000,000 volts of electrical potential, but at 20,000,000 
electron volts, which is an entirely different thing. Inasmuch as 
radium gives off beta rays at approximately 6,000,000 electron 
volts and such electron beams have been found to be extremely 
destructive to healthy as well as cancerous tissues, their use has 
been long since abandoned. In almost all applications such rays 
are filtered off by metal filters so as to leave only the gamma rays 
of radium which act upon the cancer. The gamma rays have a 
much more selective effect in damaging the cancer cell and spar- 
ing the healthy tissues than have the beta rays. (See also MEDI- 
CINE.) (F.C. W.) 


Cand It was estimated that about 20% of the candy and 
). chocolate produced in the United States in 1942 was 
shipped for consumption by armed forces in the U.S. and abroad. 
The army includes hard candy for Ration K, and the sol- 
dier’s “last ditch” or extreme emergency food package, known as 
Ration D, contains hard chocolate and sugar, two of the most 
important candy ingredients. In addition, varieties of candies, 
particularly 5-cent and r1o-cent bars, were purchased in large 


‘quantities for resale at post exchanges. 


According to the U.S. department of commerce, 1,200 manu- 
facturers, employing 50,000 persons, produced about 2,200,000,- 
ooo lb. of candy in 1942 or a gain in volume of about 10%. 
This was valued at about $400,000,000 wholesale. The average 
value of candy in 1942 was about 18 cents per pound compared 
with 16 cents in 1940, 15 cents in 1939 and 14 cents in 1938. 
Prices continued to advance throughout 1942. In October the 
average wholesale value of candy was 19.3 cents per pound as 
against 16.3 cents in Oct. 1941. 

For the first time in its history, the candy industry in 1942 
met sharp curtailments of ingredients. Immediately after the 
Pearl Harbor incident on Dec. 7, 1941, sugar stocks were frozen. 
In Jan. 1942 a sugar rationing or quota system was announced. 
At first, the candy industry received 80% of its sugar require- 
ments. The quota was later reduced to 70%. In May 1942 grind- 
ing of cocoa beans was limited to 70% of the 1941 tonnage. In 
July this was reduced to 60%. During most of the year, choco- 
late manufacturers supplied the candy industry to the extent of 
60% of their requirements, based on 1941 purchases. There was 
no rationing of corn syrup in 1942, with the result that most 
manufacturers received up to 120% of their corn-sugar require- 
ments. The shortage of chocolate proved to be more of a prob- 
lem for candymakers in 1942 than the shortage in sugar. In addi- 
tion to corn syrup, other sugars and sweeteners were used, notable 
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of which were molasses and malt sugar. The latter is a brewe 


by-product. 

On Dec. 4, 1942, the War Production board issued a ne 
chocolate conservation order, prohibiting the use of chocolate ini} 
the manufacture of Christmas, Easter and other holiday novelties, 
hollow moulded goods and chocolate shot (decorative sprinkles) Il 
Miniature chocolates were restricted to consist of 60 or more} 
pieces to the pound, and the use of chocolate decorations wa 
banned. Normally, the candy industry uses 222,000,000 Ib. of}} 
chocolate per year. Shortages of candy were noted during thei] 
Christmas season and candy and newsstands were emptyingy 
quickly as the year drew to a close. 

In 1942, many candy plants were converted for direct war 
work, with some factories making radio, plane and gas- -maskif) 
parts as well as other nonedible necessities. 

The candy industry’s annual tonnage is divided as follows:| 
bulk candy, 33.6%; penny goods, 15.7%; bars, 1-cent, 5-cent and) 
others, 35.4%; plain packages, 8.7%; and 5-cent and to-cent}} 
packages other than bars, 5.5%. (H. D. G.) 


Cane Sugar: see SuGarR. 


U.S. and territorial canned food pro-if 
duction in 1942, including canned vege-||| 
tables, fruits, fish, meat and milk, totalled about 498,000,000 
cases, compared with 512,000,000 cases in 1941. Regular canned) 
food items were packed in somewhat lower quantities than in} 
1941, but the total pack was greater in 1942 as a result of can- |} 
ning considerable quantities of special rations for the armed] 
forces. Production statistics for rations were not available. 
Government restrictions on the use of tin plate markedly af-i} 
fected the composition of the pack of regular items. Nonseasonal/f} 
products were greatly restricted and some seasonal products werelf| 
curtailed. The net results of the adjustments were: a 10,000,000-}f) 
case increase in the pack of seasonal vegetables; a slight lower-} 
ing of the pack of fruits and fruit juices; a moderate reduction) 
in the fish pack; an increase of about 10,000,000 cases eachif 
for canned milk and meat. Of the available packs, government!) 
quotas controlled the amounts of canned foods available for civil-}f) 
jan use. 1) 
The restrictions of critical materials, especially tin, induced a} 
stage of transition in canning technology, particularly in respect|f! 
to containers. Attention was directed to reduction in the use of |) 
tin and research was undertaken to determine how this might bei! 
done. These investigations were still in progress at the end of 
1942, but already there had begun a gradually increasing use of | 
electrolytic tin plate having a weight of 0.5 lb. of tin per baself 
box as compared with 1.25 lb. for the conventional hot-dipped i 
plate. Also coming into use was “bonderized” plate, having no tin | 
coating but chemically treated (phosphatized) to reduce corral 
sion, further protection being afforded by enamel. Glass contain-} 
ers were used to a greater extent in 1942 than 1941—14,000,000 
cases, or 4% of the total fruits and vegetables in 1941, and an | 
estimated 31,000,000 cases, or 11% of the total in 1942. 1 | 
In can manufacturing a large quantity of tin was conserved by | 1 
the introduction of solder composed of 97.5% lead, 2.5% silver; I} 
as against the conventional solder made of 60% lead and 40% tin.) 
Extensive research studies were begun on nutritional values in | 
heat-processed foods. This work, supported jointly by the can-. | 
ning and can manufacturing industries, was planned first to deter- | 
mine dietary factors and, later, to study technological factors | 
which affected these values. This work, which would be carried } 
on through 1943, was organized through financial grants to uni- 
versities recognized for excellence in the field of nutrition. 


(BE. J.C) | | 


Canning Industry. 


CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF—CARR, WILBUR J. 


. (Witt1aM TEMPLE) 
Fanterbury, Archbishop Of (sss). rear a 
vine. For details of his early career see Encyclopedia Britannica, 
under Temple. Since 1929 Dr. Temple had been archbishop of 
York, and in 1942, on the retirement of Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang, 
he was elevated to the see of Canterbury. It was he who or- 
ganized the Malvern conference of 1940-41, the first report of 
which created a great sensation. The final report was issued early 
in 1942. Upon the important sections on the land question and 
the problem of money and the banks rested the archbishop’s 
claim to public attention during 1942. 

Immediately on his elevation the new archbishop found himself 
surrounded by ecclesiastics and laymen sharing his views, and the 
Albert Hall meeting of early autumn 1942 was but the signal that 
the new primate would be a political ecclesiastic of the first order, 
determined to give a Christian lead to public opinion on funda- 
mental issues in England and the English speaking countries. 

Among his numerous publications the following are outstanding: 
The Gifford Lectures on Nature, Man and God (1932-34), im- 
portant for the chapter on the meaning of history; and Readings 
in St. John’s Gospel: 2 vols. (1940-41). The latter, probably his 
preatest spiritual work, is a translation from St. John, with his 
own running commentary. 


PB (1888-1942), Cuban chess 
Fapablanca, Jose Raoul champion, was born Nov. 19 
at Havana, Cuba. He learned to play chess at the age of 4 and at 
12 had won the championship of Cuba. At 20 he defeated Frank 
J. Marshall, then U.S. champion, in a nontitle match, and three 
years later won an international match at San Sebastian, Spain, 
against recognized top-flight players. In 1921 Capablanca won 
the world’s chess championship by defeating Dr. Emanuel Lasker 
at Havana. In 1927 he lost his title to Dr. Alexander Alekhine 
of Russia in Buenos Aires. Most of the time after 1913 he was 
in the Cuban diplomatic service and was commercial attaché to 
Washington at the time of his death in New York city, March 8. 


Cape Verde Islands: sce Portucurse CoLoniaL Empire. 
Carbohydrates: see CHEMISTRY. 


. . (1847-1942), British clergyman and 
Carlile, Wilson founder of the Church Army, an English 
religious organization, was born Jan. 14 in Brixton, England. At 
the age of 31 he left his office job to study for the ministry at the 
London College of Divinity. He was ordained in 1880, served as 
curate in London, but resigned when his parishioners disapproved 
of his holding street-corner services. In 1882 he conceived the 
dea for a Church Army, and with a band of evangelists he started 
nission work in the London slums. He trained an army of offi- 
cers and soldiers, made up of lay people, as “Church of England 
»vangelists,” and established lodging houses for the poor, em- 
sloyment bureaus, food depots, dispensaries and social service bu- 
‘eaus. The Church Army’s activities spread to India, South Africa 
und Canada, and a training college was established in Rhode Is- 
and in 1927. Rev. Carlile was prebendary of St. Paul’s ca- 
hedral. He died in Woking, Surrey, Sept. 26. 


. Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
Parnegie Trusts. established by Andrew Carnegie in 1911 
ind endowed with $135,000,000, devotes its annual income to 
rrants to institutions and agencies whose activities aim at the ad- 
vancement and diffusion of knowledge and understanding among 
he people of the United States and of the British dominions and 
-olonies. Frederick P. Keppel, president since 1922, retired as of 
Nov. 18, 1941, and was succeeded by Walter A. Jessup, who serves 
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as president of both the corporation and the foundation. 

During 1941-42, the corporation trustees appropriated a total 
of $2,804,650: library interests, $249,300; adult education, $81,- 
500; fine arts and museums, $445,950; research and publication, 
$599,515; general educational purposes in schools, colleges, uni- 
versities, etc., $1,428,385. The amount appropriated since rg11 
totals $187,235,199. 

The five other separately administered Carnegie organizations in 
the United States, which were founded by Mr. Carnegie for spe- 
cific purposes before the establishment of the corporation, with 
endowments ranging in 1941 from $10,000,000 to $30,000,000, fol- 
lowed their established programs described regularly in their an- 
nual publications. 

Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh (1896), which comprises 
a museum of fine arts, a music hall, a museum of natural history, 
a public library and an associated institute of technology, with a 
library school, carried out its normal programs. 

Carnegie Institution of Washington (1902), devoted to sci- 
entific research, has expended since its organization $47,341,373 
in its program of encouraging investigation, research and discov- 
ery, and the application of knowledge to the improvement of man- 
kind, specifically by work in astronomy (Mt. Wilson observatory), 
terrestrial magnetism, geophysics, animal and plant biology, and 
historical research (especially in Yucatan). Many of its staff and 
a large part of its research faculties are engaged in services relat- 
ing to the national emergency. 

Carnegie Hero Fund Commission (1904), established to rec- 
ognize heroic acts performed in the United States of America, 
the Dominion of Canada, the Colony of Newfoundland, and the 
waters thereof, by persons the nature of whose duties in following 
their regular vocations does not necessarily require them to per- 
form such acts, announced that the list of its beneficiary aid 
shows a total of 3,231 recipients of medals and 288 persons re- 
ceiving pensions. During 1941, 32 persons received educational 
awards and 25 others received pecuniary awards for specific pur- 
poses. Its awards for the year 1941 totalled $138,920.25. 

Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
(1905), established to provide retiring pensions for teachers and 
to advance higher education, paid $1,929,443.13 in retiring allow- 
ances to retired college professors, or their widows, making a 
total of $40,569,056.18 paid for such purposes since its establish- 
ment. It has also continued, chiefly from funds provided by the 
corporation, its program of educational research, including such 
activities as teacher-testing program, graduate examination study, 
eve 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (1910), es- 
tablished to serve the purpose indicated by its name, expended its 
funds in efforts to further friendly understanding among the na- 
tions of the world. (R. M. Le.) 


Th J h (1886-1942), U.S. business ex- 
Carney, omas OSEp ecutive, was born April 7 in 
Chicago and was educated in Chicago public schools. At the age 
of 16, he joined Sears, Roebuck and Co. as an “extra” in the 
shipping department during the Christmas rush, and later became 
head of the department. His executive ability brought him steady 
promotion. From executive of a Chicago store, he became gen- 
eral superintendent at Dallas, Tex., general manager of Sears’ 
eastern territory, vice-president of the company, 1930-39, and 
finally president, 1939-42. Carney died in Chicago, June 29. 


Caroline Islands: sce Pactric IsLANps, MANDATED. 


Carr, Wilbur John 


(1870-1942), U.S. diplomat, was born 
Oct. 31 near Hillsboro, Ohio. He was 
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graduated from Kentucky university, Lexington, 1889, and re- 
ceived an LL.M. degree at Columbian (now George Washington ) 
university in 1899. Carr entered the U.S. state department in 
1892 as a clerk. Later, he was made chief of the consular bureau, 
chief clerk of the state department and director of the consular 
service. He was named assistant secretary of state in 1924 and 
held that post until his appointment as minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1937. He retired from the service after closing the lega- 
tion in Prague in 1939. He died in Baltimore, June 26. 


Catafighters: see SHippING, MERCHANT MARINE. 
Catastrophes: see DisasTERs. 
Catholic Church: see Roman CatHoLic CHURCH. 


. . eos An organization for the 
Catholic Library Association. spread of tibrary work 
in Catholic schools, parishes and institutions, and for making 
Catholic literature more accessible through the publication of 
indexes, cataloguing tools, reading lists, and the celebration of an 
annual National Catholic Book week. The association was formed 
in 1921 as the library section of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional association; in 1931 it became an independent body and in 
1936 was incorporated. Membership at the end of 1942 was 1,000. 

In 1942 the rgth annual conference was held in Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 24-26. The connection between morale and the type of 
reading done by civilians and soldiers was the theme. For dis- 
tribution to U.S.O. houses, camp libraries, training school and 
public libraries, a Victory Book List of recommended titles, chiefly 
recreational, was compiled by the Defense Activities committee 
of the C.L.A. ; 

During the year the C.L.A. co-operated in forming the Council 
of National Library associations, an advisory group for collabora- 
tion and exchange of information on projects among U.S. library 
organizations working in various fields. Two regional units, the 
Detroit (lower Michigan) and mid-South (Tennessee), were 
added in 1942 to the 16 already existing local divisions of the 
C.L.A. A high school section was inaugurated, and also an ele- 
mentary school committee to make a survey of library needs in 
Catholic primary schools. A Latin-American Libraries committee 
was established to direct policies on relations with libraries in 
Spanish and Portuguese-speaking countries of the hemisphere. 

Publications during 1942 were: the quarterly issues and a one 
and one-half year cumulation of the Catholic Periodical Index (a 
four and one-half year cumulation, Jan. 1939 to June 1943, was 
scheduled for issue in 1943); eight additions to the bio-biblio- 
graphical pamphlet series, Contemporary Cathvitc Authors; the 
official organ, the Catholic Library World (1929- ), published 
monthly from October to May. Officers for 1941-43 were: Rev. 
Thomas J. Shanahan, St. Paul seminary, St. Paul, Minn., presi- 
dent; Rev. Andrew L. Bouwhuis, S.J., Canisius college, Buffalo, 
N.Y., vice-president; Dorothy E. Lynn, University of Scranton, 
Scranton, Pa., secretary-treasurer. 

Official headquarters of the C.L.A. are at the office of the 
secretary-treasurer. Ce If. Sy) 


Catholic Rural Life Conference, National. 


A national organization of bishops, priests and lay persons, 
founded in 1923, and dedicated to the economic, social and 
spiritual interests of the U.S. farmer. The aims of the conference 
were listed as follows: (1) to care for the underprivileged 
Catholics living on the land; (2) to keep Catholics on the land; 
(3) to settle more Catholics on the land; (4) 
non-Catholics on the land. 

The 20th 


to convert the 


annual convention was held at Peoria, Ill.. in 


CATAFIGHTERS—CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE 


Oct. About 4,000 attended the sessions, 


1942. 


bishops, more than 500 priests, professors, rural-life directors, |f 
Delegates were present from 42] 
states. Most notable feature was the joint luncheon conference }) 
clergy and lay,|} 


farm leaders, students, etc. 
held with 60 non-Catholic rural-life leaders, 
presided over by Bishop Muench of Fargo, N.D. 


The war activities of the conference faielnded co- operation. 


with governmental and other agencies in the war effort, particu- | 
larly in urging greater production, and planning for the postwar | 
period. Four rural-life summer schools were held during 1942, }} 


|] 


with an enrolment of 214 priests, sisters and laymen. Forty-two; 


dioceses, 15 religious orders and 27 states were represented. 


The Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, bishop of Fargo, N.D.,f 
was re-elected president, and the Rt. Rev. L. G. Ligutti was)]] 
reappointed executive secretary. The official publication, Land and jf 
Permanent headquarters were }] 


Home, appeared in Feb. 1942. 


established at 3801 Grand ave., Des Moines, Ia. Gs LABS) 


Catholic Welfare Conference, National. 


The conference was founded under the authority of the bishops | 
1919, to unify, co-ordinate and }f 
organize the Catholic people of the United States in works of }} 


of the United States in Nov. 


education, social welfare, immigrant aid and other activities. 

The 24th annual convention of the conference was held at. 
Washington, D.C., Nov 
members of the hierarchy. 


department, Most Rev. Edward Mooney, archbishop of Detroit, 


Mich.; vice-chairman and treasurer, Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, | 


archbishop of Chicago, Ill.; secretary, Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, archbishop of New York, N.Y. 


including 12) 


y 


i 


. II-13, 1942 and was attended by 102} 
Officers elected to the administrative} 
board were: chairman of the administrative board and executive }} 


The assembled archbishops and bishops at Washington on} 
Nov. 13 stated the position of the Catholics of the United so 
regarding World War II. The hierarchy declared that the United }} 


States had been forced into the most devastating war of all | 


times, and that the conflict of principles made any compromise) 


impossible. 


In Sept. 1942) the: N:C3W:@ 


sponsored an inter crear 
seminar of social studies, attended by 15 representatives from}f} 


eight central and South-American republics, four delegates from} 


Canada, and ten representatives of the United States. Twenty-six|f} 


meetings were held in Washington, Detroit, Chicago, Buffalo and 
New York city. 

The report for 1942 
departments of the conference. 
zation, composed of the National Council of Catholic Women 
and the National Council of Catholic Men, collaborated with} 
national war services, the chaplains’ fund, the Red Cross and 
other activities. 
work was directed to war problems of U.S. schools, particularly 
the high schools and colleges. The youth department faced new 
problems caused by long working hours and high wages—a con-) 
dition the reverse of that faced in 1941. The press department. 


In the department of education most of the} 


gave some idea of the work of the different 
The department of lay organi-f} 


developed Noticias Catolicas, a Spanish-language news service to} 
Latin-American countries, and in addition served 183 newspapers | 
in 29 countries. The legal department was mostly engaged with 
problems arising out of the dislocations of war. The department } 
of social action, in addition to social welfare work, gave assistance’ 


to various governmental boards and committees, and appeared | 


before congressional committees for or against proposed legisla- 


lation, | 
National offices are located at 1312 Massachusetts ave., N.W..,| 


Washington, D.C. The N.C.W.C. issues a monthly publication, 


Catholic Action. 
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CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION— CENSORSHIP 


Catholic Youth Organization. gesisstion ccvoy we 

* ganization (CYO) was 
established in Chicago in 1930. Its founder was Bishop Bernard 
J. Sheil, auxiliary bishop and vicar-general to Cardinal Munde- 
lein. At the time of its founding in the beginning of the economic 
depression of 1929; the CYO’s primary objective—an objective 
that still remained fundamental in 1942 despite the broader social- 
conscious complexion of the CYO program—was to promote 
among Catholic youth a recreational and religious program that 
would adequately meet the physical and spiritual needs of out- 
of-school Catholic boys and girls. 

Stemming from a purely democratic ideal, the CYO was dedi- 
cated to the principle that boys and girls recognize no religious 
or ideological cause that fails to be rooted in Christian demo- 
cratic heritage. To implement its program of education, the CYO 
early in 1942 organized a School of Social Studies, with the 
declared purpose of developing an intelligent, well-informed demo- 
cratic leadership in the community. The school was opened free 
to both Catholics and non-Catholics. Among the timely courses 
offered were “Women in Wartime,” “Social Pathology,” “The 
Negro in America,” “Political Geography” and “Labour.” A 
library, with timely books on important questions of the day, and 
a reading room were placed at the disposal of the students and 
the general public. ; 

Among the institutions maintained by the Chicago CYO as of 
1942 for the benefit of its youthful members were the CYO- 
Lewis School of Aeronautics, the CYO West Side Community cen- 
tre, the CYO hotels for youthful parolees and transients, the CYO 
Working Boys’ home and Friendship House. Numerous activities 
were sponsored, including classes in radio technique and radio 
dramatics, study clubs for social action, gliding, boxing, speed 
ice skating, baseball, softball, outdoor camps for needy youngsters 
and vacation schools during the summer months. 

Also in 1942, as part of its community work, a member of the 
CYO professional staff was loaned to the Office of Civilian De- 
fense to plan and organize the American Youth Reserve program, 
the officially-sponsored OCD program for all youth groups in the 


Chicago metropolitan area. (Bey 4S.) 

The number of cattle and calves on U.S. farms Jan. 1, 
Cattle. 1943, was the largest on record despite the heavy 
slaughter of 1942. Preliminary estimates placed the number at 
76,200,000, the peak of a steady rise that began in 1938 follow- 
ing the drought years in which many breeding herds were de- 
pleted because of scarcity of feed. The number of cattle and 
calves Jan. 1, 1942, was 74,600,000. The calf crop in 1942 was 
32,000,000 compared to 31,000,000 in 1941. Imports of cattle in 
1942 were 600,000 head, a drop of 100,000 under 1941. 

During 1942, ceiling prices for beef were announced in April, 
and the strong competition among packers for cattle for imme- 
diate slaughter tended to support relatively high prices for feeder 
cattle in comparison with prices for fat cattle. In other words, if 
prices for feeders were relatively high, owing to the demand for 
carcass beef and lower grades for sausage and canning, and if 
prices for finished fat cattle were relatively low, then there would 
be little inducement for corn belt feed lots to buy high-priced 
feeders to convert to relatively low-priced fat cattle. This situa- 
tion caused some. hesitancy among cattle feeders to undertake 
usual autumn operations. The department of agriculture con- 
tended, however, that the spread between feeders and fat cattle 
was as favourable in 1942 as on the average during the previous 
15 years. Restricted deliveries of beef to retailers were put into 
effect in the autumn of 1942, and the supply of beef for civilian 
consumption was markedly reduced, as compared to pork. Meat 
consumption by the United States military forces called for some- 
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what larger supplies of beef than of pork. The U.S. army in 1942 
was purchasing meat at the rate of about 300 lb. a year for each 
soldier. U.S. civilian consumption of meat was 140 lb. per capita 
in 1940. For slaughter of cattle in 1942 see Meat. (See also 


LIVESTOCK. ) (Sx Ob he) 


CCC: see Crvittan Conservation Corps or Commopity CrepDIT 
CORPORATION. 

Celebes Islands: see Durcu East INprEs; NETHERLANDS 
COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Cellulose Products: see Paper anp Putp InpustRY; PLAS- 
Tics INDUSTRY; RAyon. 


Cement The war program, with its extensive military, indus- 
* trial and housing construction, greatly increased the 
demand for cement, so that production increased 6% over the 
preceding year in 1940 and 26% in 1941, when the output in- 
cluded 164,030,559 bbl. of portland cement and 2,875,962 bbl. of 
special cements, a total of 166,906,521 bbl. Even with this heavy 
increase in output, demand continued to lead, and shipments for 
1941 were 167,439,237 bbl., while consumption, including imports, 
was of the order of 169,000,000 bbl. Consequently at the end of 
1941 stocks had declined to 24,406,606 bbl. (including 19,995,979 
bbl. of finished cement, 4,575,000 bbl. of clinker and 209,627 bbl. 
of special cements) as compared with 28,510,525 bbl. in 1940. 
There was sufficient surplus capacity in the industry to cover any 
probable increase in demand, since the 167 plants contributing 
to the 1941 output were worked only at an average of 65%. 
Normally the distribution of cement is highly seasonal, with 
shipments usually reaching a peak in midsummer, and a low in 
midwinter, with the peak as much as two to three times as great 
as the low. Because of the pressure for rapid completion of the 
work that characterized recent expansions in building construc- 
tion, winter construction was increased, the low of Feb. 1942 
being 8,293,000 bbl., as compared with 3,893,000 bbl. in Jan. 
1940. The demand for speed in construction also manifested itself 
in the proportion of high-early-strength cement turned out, this 
type having increased by 39% in 1941, with 6,123,224 bbl. (See 
also GYPSUM.) (G. A. Ro.) 


7 Censorship is a vital offensive and defensive 
Censorship. weapon of modern warfare. Its function is to 
attack the communications of the enemy, to prevent important 
information from reaching him, and at the same time to inter- 
cept all possible information about his plans. For that reason the 
United States government, following the example of all other 
belligerents, maintained a careful examination of communications 
crossing its borders ever since the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. 

This border censorship of letters, cablegrams, radiograms and 
telephone calls was authorized by congress in the First War Pow- 
ers act. President Roosevelt’s executive order establishing the 
Office of Censorship on Dec. 19, 1941, conferred upon the director 
“absolute discretion” in censoring international communications. 
The president also asked the director to assist American news- 
papers, periodicals and radio stations in voluntarily preventing 
the circulation of dangerous military information within the 
United States itself. 

To carry out these assignments, the Office of Censorship 
quickly organized headquarters in Washington and field stations— 
for examining the mails and cables—in ports and border cities. 
These stations were staffed with 13,000 men and women recruited 
under Civil Service procedure. Their supervisory personnel at 
first consisted of military and naval intelligence officers who long 
had been preparing for postal and cable censorship in event of 
war. These officers were transferred to duty under the civilian 
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Communications were not permitted, either directly or indifectly 
with enemy-held territory, except in two instances: brief message 
could be sent to prisoners of war, and 25-word personal ietter’ 
could be sent to relatives through the Red Cross. Normally cen| 
sorship did not delay a letter more than 24 hours, although trans; 
portation schedules were so disrupted that the international mail! 
se did not move very rapidly. Cablegrams often were censoreg¢ 
Sere ia the Paoirig, ~~~ "S@Remseme., within a few minutes after they were filed, because it is as necestl 
OEE © PROLETG pore and mem are headea akth “a tund be ; sary for a country to keep its own communication lines open for 
ipe of our a = #18ston, wm» legitimate business as it is to disrupt the enemy’s channels. 
TOPOO+ won have bas. Most Americans accepted censorship philosophically. The prin} 
ps cipal public objection was raised by Gov. Ernest Gruening 0} 
Alaska before the Senate Judiciary committee during considera 
tion of a bill to outline by statute the scope of censorship between 
continental United States and its territories and possessions. This} 
form of censorship had been carried on as a military necessity 
under the president’s authority as commander in chief, but Govif} 
ernor Gruening wanted restrictions written into the statute. At a 
hearing on the legislation, representatives of federal intelligence 
agencies declared that censorship had uncovered much valuabl¢ 
military information. Following censorship’s location of contact) 
used by axis agents in the Caribbean region, a naval officer testil}} 
fied, there was a decrease in the number of ship sinkings in tha} 
area. 

Action on the legislation was put over until the 1943 session oF 
congress. | 

American editors and broadcasters co-operated wholeheartedl? 
with the Office of Censorship in living up to Codes of Wartim} 
Practices listing types of information which the enemy would lik 
to have and which therefore should not be circulated. This volu 
tary censorship actually was the heart of the whole censorshif 
program, inasmuch as any information widely disseminated in th! 
director, and carried on independently of the war and navy de- United States undoubtedly could not be kept from the axis. Th 
partments. Toward the end of 1942, however, the war depart- Code provisions, in general, were similar to the types of restricted j 
ment withdrew most of the 150 army officers. material in border censorship. The Codes were based on thi) 

In contrast to the large staff needed for border censorship, principle that any information officially disclosed by a gove 1 
supervision of the domestic press and radio self-censorship re- ment agency or representative could be printed; the Office off 
quired only a score of experienced newspapermen and broad- Censorship did not undertake to censor the government. 
casters. This work cost one-half of one per cent of the $26,500,- The success of this voluntary method of withholding publica 
ooo voted by congress for the Office of Censorship. tion of news until security no longer was endangered was demo 

Because it was established as a war agency, the Office of Cen- strated in such instances as the visit to Washington of Premie 
sorship took the position that it was concerned only with informa- Molotov of Russia and President Roosevelt’s unpublicized cross 
tion relating to the war. The United States had no peacetime country tour of war plants. These trips were not announced bj 
censorship. Domestically, no attempt was made by the Office of | the White House until the participants had returned home safely 
Censorship to curtail the expression of personal or editorial opin- 
ion, as long, of course, as the seditious stage was not reached. 
But the censors outlined types of information which would be 
valuable to the enemy, and all such information, unless officially 
announced, was deleted from communications leaving the United 
States. 

Heading the list of restricted material were movements of naval 
and merchant vessels and of troop units. Unauthorized disclosure 
of the location of fortifications and of the strength of the air 
forces also was prohibited. Details about the ever-increasing out- 
put of munitions, tanks, planes and other military equipment 
usually had to be withheld because the facts would enable the 
enemy to gauge the speed of U.S. war production. Less obvious 
were the reasons for banning such items as unofficial weather 
forecasts; a United States naval officer in the North Atlantic had 
found that by listening to the forecasts given by a small midwest 
radio station he could plot the weather over the ocean for the 


next few days. A German submarine commander could, of course, 
do the same. 
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A NEWS DISPATCH OF 1942 from the Solomon Islands, after it had passed 


through U.S. naval censorship 
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All such material, often written innocently by loyal Americans, SCIENTIFIC SECTION of the postal censor’s office in New York city. In thifl| 


ither h; S SYS division, letters suspected of containing invisibl iti Py |) 
either had to be excised or the letters returned to the senders. chemicals to bring out possible hidden meses yaad sae 
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GERMAN BULLETINS are compared with British communiqués at the ministry 
of information in London. Millions of words flowed through the British censors’ 
offices daily in 1942 


(See also Law; Motion Picrures; NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; 


RapIio. ) (B. Pr.) 
Census 1 94 The sixteenth decennial census of the United 

’ » States, taken as of April 1, 1940, covered a 
decidedly wider field than prior censuses. The schedules con- 
tained about 70 questions, of which nearly 30 were on the special 
schedule for housing. Some of the questions, however, were asked 
of only 1 person in 20, and many tabulations have been made on 
the basis of this 5% sample. The use of the sample has made 
possible not only the inclusion of additional questions in the 
enumeration, but also the tabulation of many detailed cross- 
classifications which would have been out of the question on a 
100% basis. 


POPULATION AND HOUSING 

Growth of Total Population.—Under existing conditions, with 
no adequate basis available for evaluating the unusual migration 
from one place to another within the United States since 1940, 
it has not been possible to make very satisfactory postcensal 
estimates for states or counties. Reliable estimates of the popu- 
lation of the United States as a whole, however, have been made 
by the bureau of the census on the basis of current records of 
births and deaths (corrected for under-registration) and net im- 
migration. Since these current figures are available on a monthly 
basis, it has been possible to make these estimates of the popula- 
tion of the United States for each month down to Jan. 1, 1942. 
These estimates, which are presented in Table I, make no allow- 
ance for postcensal movements of the armed forces away from 
continental United States. (The estimates are presented to the 
last digit as computed, instead of being rounded, not because 
they are assumed to be accurate to the last digit, but for con- 
venience in summation. ) 

The population of continental United States on Jan. 1, 1942, 
according to the estimates, was 133,965,237, which represents 
an increase of 1,327,304 over the population estimated for Jan. 1, 
1941. The increase during the calendar year 1941 was thus almost 
50% greater than the average annual increase between 1930 and 
1940. The rate of increase for 1941 was 1.0%, as compared with 
an average annual rate of 0.7% for the decade 1930 to 1940. 

The recent acceleration of population growth results mainly 
from a rise in the birth rate. During the calendar year 1941 
there were approximately 2,728,000 births, as compared with an 
annual average of about 2,319,000 between 1930 and 1940. This 
increase in the birth rate has taken place since 1936, following 
an almost continuous decline since 1921, and is attributable 
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mainly to the business prosperity induced by defense activities, 
and to the anticipation of conscription and the entry of the 
United States into World War II. A record marriage rate led to 
more first births and the number of children born to couples mar- 
ried earlier also increased. The number of deaths in 1941, on the 
other hand, was about the same as the annual average during 
the decade from 1930 to 1940. 

On a relative basis, there was a marked change in the contribu- 
tion to population growth represented by immigration from for- 
eign countries. During 1941 there was a net civilian immigration 
of 40,825 as compared with an average net emigration of about 
5,000 during the preceding census period. Even this figure, how- 
ever, represents a very small fraction of the increase in popula- 
tion during the year 1941. 

The sources of the increase in population from one month to 
the next are indicated by the figures in the last four columns of 
Table I. 

In view of the probable future course of the factors determin- 
ing population change, the prospects of continued growth at the 
1941 rate seem rather slight. Immigration is expected prac- 
tically to cease for the duration of the war; and with several mil- 
lion men in the armed forces, many of them stationed abroad, 
the birth rate is likely to drop abruptly, as it did during World 
War I. The civilian death rate will probably not increase ap- 
preciably in 1943, but military mortality is likely to become an 
important factor. The rate of population growth, therefore, is 
likely to decline as World War II proceeds. 

Nativity and Parentage.—The white population of the United 
States formed almost nine-tenths (89.8%) of the total population 
both in 1940 and 1930. The distribution of the white population 
by nativity and parentage, however, changed very materially dur- 
ing the intercensal period. The number of foreign-born white 
decreased from 13,983,405 in 1930 to I1,419,138 in 1940, or 
18.3%. The native white population increased during the same 
period from 96,303,335 to 106,795,732, or 10.9%. This increase, 
amounting to 10,492,397, exceeded by more than 1,500,000 the 
increase in the total population. 

The native white population is further classified on the basis 
of nativity of parents, first, into two groups, (1) persons of na- 
tive parentage and (2) persons of foreign or mixed parentage 
The second group is then further subdivided into those having 


Table |.—Estimated Population of Continental United States, by 
Months, May 1, 1940 to Jan. 1, 1942 


(A minus sign [—] denotes net emigration) 


Net increase 
in preceding 


Gain or loss in preceding month 
month 


Estimated 


population Excess 


° _Net 
Deaths} births |¢ivilian 


over 


deaths 


Jan. 1, 1942 133,965,237 |107,0690 101,745 


an 


133,858,168 | 98,580 
133,759,588 |116,320 
133,043,259 |135,712 
133,507,547 |146,760 
133,360,787 |143,723 
133,217,004 |118,262 
133,098,802 }104,289 
132,904,513 | 98,666 
132,895,847 | 93,512 
132,802,335 | 82,048 
132,710,387 | 81,454 
132,637,033 | 87,108 


07,059 
8 |112,1906 
128,251 
109,087 |130,183 
115,927 137,686 
114,793 118,778 
119,457 |100,926 
119,208 | 97,279 
130,732 | 98,303 
125,422 | 82,492 
150,875 | 71,981 
129,161 | 79,690 


Dec. 1, 1941 
Nov. I, 1941 . 
Oct. 1, 1941 
Sept. 1, 1941 . 
Aug. I, 1941 . 
July 1, 1941 
June I, 1941 . 
May I, 1941 . 
April 1, 1941 . 
March 1, 1941 
Feb. 1, 1941 
Jan. I, 1941 
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° 
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116,149 | 85,710 
113,815 |102,232 
106,092 |I17,933 
107,543 |124,706 
120,211 |108,186 
111,346 | 07,734 
I1Q,712 [ Q1,201 
122,154] 80,828 


132,550,825 | 86,906 
132,463,919 |100,588 
132,357,331 |127,031 
132,229,400 |141,953 
132,087,447 
131,970,224 
131,858,325 


131,756,067 


Dec. 1, 1940 . 
Nov. I, 1940 . 
Oct. 1, 1940 

Sept. 1, 1940 . 
Aug. I, 1940 . 
July 1, 1940 

June 1, 1940 . 
May 1, 1940 . 


HO 
los! 


wont 
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131,060,275 


April 1, 1940 (census) 
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Table Il._— White Population by Nativity and Parentage, 1940 and 1930 


(Parentage classification for 1940 based on a tabulation ofa 
5% sample, adjusted to the total for native white) 
(A minus sign [—] denotes decrease) 


Per cent of 


. 
Number ate 


Per cent of 
increase 


1930-40 


Nativity and parentage 


1940 1930 1940 


Total 118,214,870 | 110,286,740 


106,795,732 | 96,303,335 
83,743,202 
23,052,530 
15,114,858 
7,937,072 
5,243,250 
2,694,422 
11,419,138 


Native white . eA 
Native parentage... . 
Foreign or mixed parentage 

Foreign parentage 

Mixed parentage . 
Father foreign 

Mother foreign . 
Foreign-born white . 


8,404,856 
515471325 
2,047,531 
13.983,405 


both parents foreign born and those having one parent foreign 
born and the other native. This classification is shown in full de- 
tail in Table II. 

The number of native white persons of native parentage in- 
creased 19.0% between 1930 and 1940, while the whole number 
of persons of foreign or mixed parentage decreased 11.0%, and 
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this number were foreign born. Of the remaining 23,000,000, 


( 


about 15,000,000 were persons with both parents foreign born; |} 


5,000,000 had only the father foreign born, and something less 
than 3,000,000 had only the mother foreign born. 
The foreign white stock is classified by country of origin in 


Table III.-In this table the foreign born are classified by coun-}}} 


try of birth. Those with both parents or with father alone for- 


eign born are classified by country of birth of father, and those) | 
with mother alone foreign born, by country of birth of mother.) 


The 1940 classification is based on the political boundaries of 


the countries as they were on Jan. 1, 1937, at which time they} 


were practically the same as in 1930. 
The figures presented in Table III for the native white of for- 


eign or mixed parentage are those obtained from the 5% sample. 


tabulation. The total thus differs slightly from the corresponding! 


total shown in Table II, since it has not seemed practicable to) 
adjust the results of the detailed tabulation by country of origin. J 
The statistics based on the sample tabulation are expected to dif-f 


a 
| 


fer somewhat from those which would have been obtained from 


a count of 100% of the population. A measure of the extent of | 
this difference has been obtained by analyzing the data for cer- 
tain classifications obtained both from the sample and from a) 


those of foreign parentage, taken alone, decreased 13.2%. The 
changes in the proportion of the total white population repre- 
8 sented by these various classes are perhaps even more significant 


} replacements at the lower end Total foreign Pixcistebormeire Native white of foreign | 
Hi of the age scale. Country of origin white stock s or mixed parentage | . 
| Foreign White Stock.—The 1940 1940 1930 1940 1930 
term “foreign white stock” is een 34,576,718 | 39,885,788 | 11,419,138 | 13,983,405 | 23,157,580 | 25,902,383 | | 
. f Englan 1,075,075 2,522,273 621,075 | 808, 68. 1,354,000 
) used me We conve mepOres to eae 725,801 899,591 279,321 ee ee ere | 
| indicate the combined total of Nocthown rela 148,260 230,007 35,360 60,205 112,900 170,462 ||) 
: Teck Fics Seater 377,236 695,999 106,416 178,832 270,320 517,267 Jat 
two classes, namely, the foreign- Nite (Eire) 2,410,951 | 3,086,522 572,031 744,310 1,838,920 2,341,712 |i 
it b i aah 2 hs Seles 0. Gs ole 924,088 1,100,098 262,088 347,852 662,600 752,246 
i orn white and the native white poveapehiiad eee 1,562,703 445,070 595,250 856,320 967,453 
. F d US Ge 443,815 520,142 138,175 179,474 305,640 340,008 
i g } anes » 49, 
of foreign or mixed parentage. Ae 372,384 peeaee 111,064 Pee seraee oe 
| The classification therefore in- Luxembourg ae “34,860 3886 ee oe feree 
| Sie ? 700 > 9,04 20,280 25,821 
HI cludes only those persons who plea ee 374,003 88,203 113,010 205,680 260,003 
i i s 49,050 471,63 102,930 135,265 246,120 6 
‘| were born abroad (sometimes ST > 5,230,642 6,873,103 | 1,237,772 7608814 | 3.008820 5,264,289 
sere Ee OR 2,905,850 3,342,108 93, 1,268,58: 2 
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than the changes in the absolute numbers. The percentage of the 
white population which was foreign born decreased from 12.7 in 
1930 to 9.7 in 1940, and the percentage represented by native 
persons of foreign or mixed parentage decreased from 23.5 to 19.5, 
with corresponding increases in the percentages representing all 
native persons and natives of native parentage. 

The decline in the proportion of foreign born is, of course, the 
direct result of the practical cessation of immigration from for- 
eign countries. The decline in the numbers of native persons of 
foreign or mixed parentage indicates that even the children of 
earlier immigrants are reaching the ages of heavy mortality and 
that because the foreign born 
are for the most part past the 
reproductive ages, there have 
been few children to provide 


100% tabulation. 
cases the sample -statistics differ from the complete census sta: 
tistics by less than 5% for all numbers of 10,000 or more, with) 


the probability of closer and closer agreement as the number:. 


become larger and larger. Numbers smaller than 10,000 are con-. 
versely subject to the possibility of greater variations.! 


This analysis indicates that in 95% of the 


1The nativity classification based on the 5% sample, from which figures are presented in 
Tables III and LV, is subject to an additional bias, growing out of one of the mechanical 
processes of the tabulation, as a result of which the United States tota] for foreign-born 
white in the sample tabulation exceeds the figure from the complete tabulation by decided- 
ly more than the maximum sample variation. 


(1940 statistics for native white of foreign or mixed parentage based on a tabulation of a 


Table Ill.—Foreign White Stock by Country of Origin, 1940 and 1930 | 


5% sample, multiplied uniformly by 20) i 


CENSUS 


The figures for all of the countries in northwestern Europe 
ndicate very considerable decreases in the foreign white stock of 
oth first and second generations from these countries. These 
elatively high rates of decrease are to be explained mainly by 
he fact that the bulk of the immigrants from these countries 
rrived in the United States earlier than those from most other 
egions of Europe. The foreign born in particular from these 
ountries are now concentrated in the older age groups, where the 
ate of mortality is high. Similar rates of decrease are likewise 
hown for Germany, Poland and other countries in central Europe. 

In general, the countries of eastern Europe show smaller de- 
lines in foreign white stock and several of the south European 
ountries, including Greece, Italy and Portugal, show small in- 
reases. These increases were confined to the second generation 
f the foreign white stock, however, since immigration during the 
lecade 1930 to 1940 was drastically reduced by the quota laws 
nd by the economic depression. Immigrants from southern Eu- 
ope, however, are comparatively late arrivals, and the second 
eneration is still relatively young. 

In spite of a decline in both nativity groups, the German for- 
ign white stock continued to be the largest, numbering 5,236,612, 
r about one-seventh of the total foreign white stock in 1940. 
Next in order was the Italian stock, with 4,594,780, or about one- 
ighth of the total. Other countries contributing more than 2,000,- 
oo were Canada, Poland, Russia and the Irish Free State, with 
tngland just under this limit. (See also ALIENS; IMMIGRATION 
ND EmicraTIion, U.S.) 

Mother Tongue.—Mother tongue is defined as the principal 
anguage spoken in the home of the person in his earliest child- 
ood. English was reported as the mother tongue only if no for- 
ign language was spoken. While at many points the classification 
yy mother tongue runs parallel with that by country of origin, it 
hould be noted that the mother tongue is not necessarily the 
ame as the language of the country in which the person or his 
incestors were born. For example, many persons of German 
nother tongue were born in Russia. The 1940 figures presented 
n Table IV represent the first tabulation by mother tongue that 
1as covered the entire native white population as well as the for- 
ign born. All of the figures in Table IV are based on the 5% 
ample tabulation, without adjustment, and the totals therefore 
liffer slightly from those shown for corresponding classes in 
Table II. The category “English” includes persons who reported 
rish, Scotch, or Welsh as their mother tongue. A large propor- 
ion of these probably spoke a dialect of English, however, rather 
han the distinctive Gaelic language of their ancestors, and the 
umber thus included whose mother tongue was other than Eng- 
ish is very small. 

There were about 22,000,000 persons in all in the United States 
vith a mother tongue other than English, including about 8,500,- 
00 foreign born, 11,000,000 natives of foreign or mixed parent- 
ge, and almost 3,000,000 natives of native parentage. 

Nearly 5,000,000 persons in the United States reported German 
is their mother tongue in 1940, including 925,040 persons of the 
hird and later generations (persons not included in the foreign 
vhite stock shown in Table III). Italian was the next most im- 
yortant among the non-English mother tongues, with 3,766,820 
yersons reporting, of whom 125,040 were of the third and later 
enerations; and Polish was third, with 2,416,320 in all, and 185,- 
20 beyond the second generation. Of the 1,861,400 persons re- 
yorting Spanish mother tongue, most of whom were of Mexican 
rigin, 718,980, or nearly 40%, were of third and later genera- 
ions. Of the 1,412,060 persons of French mother tongue, 518,- 
80, or more than one-third, were of generations beyond the sec- 
nd. Most of these were, of course, French Canadians, though a 
considerable number was contributed by the French stock in 
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Table I1V.—Mother Tongue of the White Population of the United States 
by Nativity and Parentage, 1940 
(Statistics based on a tabulation of a 5% sample, multiplied uniformly by 20) 


Native of 

Foreign foreign or 
born mixed 

parentage 


Native of 
native 
parentage 


Mother tongue Total 


Total 
English 


Other than English 
Norwegian 
Swedish 
Danish . 

Dutch 
Flemish . 
French . 


118,392,040 
93,039,040 
21,996,240 

658,220 
830,900 
226,740 
267,140 


54,340 
1,412,060 


II,109,620 84,124,840 
78,352,180 


2,929,060 


23,157,580 


2,506,420 12,181,040 


8,354,700 
232,820 
423,200 
122,180 
102,700 

31,900 
359,520 


10,712,480 
344,240 
374,040 

95,400 
103,240 
17,840 
533,760 


German 

Polish 

Czech . 
Slovakaeym are 
Magyar (Hungarian) . 


1,589,040 
801,680 
150,040 
171,580 
241,220 

18,060 
52,540 
75,500 


4,049,780 
2,410,320 
520,440 
484,300 
453,000 
37,040 
115,440 
178,040 


2,435,700 
1,428,820 
279,040 
283,520 
198,600 
18,300 
58,980 
97,300 


925,040 
185,820 
81,760 
29,200 
13,180 
1,280 
3,920 
5,780 


Senblamueme cae 
Croatian 
Slovenian . 


Russian 
Ukrainian 
Armenian 
Lithuanian 
Finnish 
Rumanian 
Yiddish 


Greek 
Italian . . 
Spanish 
Portuguese . 


Arabica a: 
All other . 


585,080 
83,600 
68,320 

272,680 

230,420 
65,520 

I,751,100 


214,160 
45,280 
20,440 

140,620 

118,460 
20,340 

773,680 


13,980 
2,780 
1,880 
9,400 

14,880 
2,060 

52,980 


6,160 
125,040 
718,980 

11,580 


356,940 
35,540 
40,000 

122,660 
97,080 
43,120 

024,440 


165,220 
1,561,100 
428,360 
83,780 


273,520 
3,766,820 
1,861,400 

215,860 


102,140 
2,080,680 
714,060 
120,500 


107,420 
109,480 


52,760 
34,520 


50,940 
63,880 


3,720 
11,080 


Not reported 3,356,160 248,500 264,060 2,843,600 


Louisiana. 

Special interest attaches to the location of the various elements 
in the population reporting Spanish, German and Italian as 
mother tongue. ; 

Separate figures are therefore shown for the principal states 
contributing to the respective totals in Table V. 


Table V.— White Population of Spanish, German and Italian Mother 
Tongue for Selected States, 1940 


(Statistics based on a tabulation of a 5% sample, multiplied uniformly by 20) 


Native white, 
foreign 
or mixed 
parentage 


Native white, 
native 
parentage 


Foreign-born 
white 


Mother tongue 
and state 


Spanish 
United States . 
New York 
Texas 
Colorado . 
New Mexico 
Arizona. . 
California 
Other States. 
German 
United States . 
New York 
New Jersey . 209,220 
Pennsylvania wee 407,120 
Ohio ates tee 328,820 
Indiana 123,600 
Illinois . 486,600 
Michigan . 230,220 
Wisconsin 506,000 
Minnesota 293,500 
Towa . 200,220 
Missouri ae 173,220 
North Dakota 123,700 
South Dakota . 83,160 
Nebraska . 133,200 
Kansas . 109,920 
Texas 159,100 
California 222,700 
Other States 507,240 
Italian 
United States . 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
New York 
New Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio . 


1,861,400 
129,260 
738,440 

2,540 
221,740 
101,880 
416,140 
161,400 


714,060 
21,740 
318,220 
14,100 
21,100 
50,140 
215,740 
73,020 


428,360 
39,500 
148,140 
6,640 
7,820 
24,140 
136,700 
65,420 


718,980 
68,020 
272,080 
71,800 
192,820 
27,600 
63,700 
22,960 


1,589,040 
384,040 
107,480 
109,840 

90,320 
20,380 
173,700 
77;000 
104,700 
49,700 
36,080 
37,080 
23,060 
14,140 
28,240 
17,340 
21,000 
99,840 
193,000 


2,435,700 
248,060 
93,320 
156,780 
165,180 
$4,940 
249,340 
123,140 
273,220 
160,780 
119,180 
88,900 
74,540 
48,660 
80,420 
61,140 
67,040 
106,060 
265,000 


4,040,780 
652,120 


925,040 
19,120 
8,420 
140,500" 
733320 
48,280 
63,560 
30,080 
128,080 
83,080 
44,360 
47,240 
25,500 
20,360 
24,600 
31,440 
71,060 
16,800 
49,240 


2,080,680 
155,220 
49,000 
I19,860 
703,820 
231,740 
288,820 
81,360 
119,060 
40,220 
105,760 
179,760 


3,766,820 
272,240 
79,480 
200,420 
1,302,860 
400,740 
500,480 
148,800 
210,320 
87,540 
215,200 
333,740 


1,561,100 
110,400 
27,920 
75,980 
562,040 
162,000 
191,020 
62,280 
04,520 
38,480 
101,440 
135,020 


125,040 
6,620 
2,500 
4,580 

37,000 
13,000 
20,640 
5,100 
5,749 
2,840 
8,000 
18,960 


Michigan . 
California 
Other States 
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The population of Spanish 
mother tongue is largely con- 
centrated in California, Texas 
and other states of the south- 


Table VI.—Marital Status 


Sex and age 


(Statistics based on a tabulation of a 5% sample, multiplied uniformly by 20) 


ee 


CENSUS 


of the White Population 15 Years Old and Over by Age, 1940 


Single Married Widowed 


Divorced 


Per cent 
of total 


Per cent 
of total 


Per cent 


of total Number 


Number 


west, these being the areas into 
which there has been the most 
extensive immigration from 
Mexico. The 221,740 persons of 
Spanish mother tongue in New 
Mexico represented more than 
40% of the entire population of 
the state, a much larger per- 
centage than in any other state, 
though the 101,880 persons of 
Spanish mother tongue in Ari- 
zona represented 20% of that 
state’s total population. In both 
New Mexico and Colorado it 
may be noted the Spanish- 
speaking population classified 
as native white of native par- 
entage far exceeds the number 
of those representing the first 
and second generations of immigration from Mexico. 

The population of German mother tongue is very widely dis- 
tributed, there being 16 states, ranging from New York to Cali- 
fornia, in which the numbers exceeded 100,000. The two states 
in which the persistence of German mother tongue beyond the 
second generation is indicated by rather large figures for per- 
sons of native parentage are Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. The 
figures for Pennsylvania doubtless represent mainly the so-called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” (actually of German or Swiss descent), 
who have been in the United States for six or seven generations. 

The Italian-speaking population, on the other hand, is rather 
closely concentrated, nearly six-tenths of the total being in three 
adjacent states, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Partly 
perhaps because the Italians represent a relatively “new” immi- 
gration, most of the persons reporting Italian mother tongue are 
either foreign born or the children of foreign born. 

Marital Status.—Of the white male population 15 years old 
and over, as returned in the 1940 census, 61.4% were married 
and 5.5% widowed or divorced; of the female population 61.1% 
were married and 12.7% widowed or divorced. The percentage 
married for males shows a continuous increase since 1890, the 
date of the first census for which these data are available, and 
the percentage married for females presents,a similar continuous 
increase except for a nominal decrease (from 61.4 to 61.1) be- 
tween 1930 and 1940, due entirely to changes in the figures for 
the foreign born, since the native white females alone show an 
appreciable increase. 

While the figures representing the marital status of the entire 
male or female population 15 years old and over are convenient 
for many uses, the classification becomes much more significant 
if it is made in combination with age. The proportion married 
increases very rapidly during the 15 or 20 years immediately fol- 
lowing the attainment of age 15; and during the last 2S OTES ©) 
years of the normal age range the percentage widowed increases 
so rapidly that in the case of females it becomes the dominant 
class. Figures for the 1940 white population classified by marital 
status in combination with age are presented in Table VI. 

Of the male population 15 to 19 years old only 1.6% were 
married, according to the 1940 returns, as compared with 26.1% 
in the age group 20 to 24, and 62.2% in the age group 25 to 29. 
Of the females 15 to 19 years old, to. 7% were married, as com- 
pared with 50.0% in the next age group, and 74.0% of those 25 


Male 

Total, 15 and over . 
15 to 19 years . 
20 to 24 years . 
25 to 290 years . 
30 to 34 years . 
35 to 30 years . 
40 to 44 years . 
45 to 49 years . 
50 to 54 years . 
55 to 50 years . 
60 to 64 years . 
65 to 69 years . 
70 to 74 years . 

75 years and ov er 
Female 

Total, 15 and over . 
15 to Ig years . 
20 to 24 years . 
25 to 29 years . 
30 to 34 years . 
35 to 39 years . 
40 to 44 years . 
45 to 49 years . 
50 to 54 years . 
55 to 59 years . 
60 to 64 years . 
65 to 69 years . 
70 to 74 years . 

75 years and over 


44,774,140 
5,510,960 
5,090,100 
4,894,420 
4,582,000 
4,272,880 
4,021,660 
3,840,300 
3,400,180 
2,778,000 
2,238,280 
1,740,900 
1,182,260 
1,155,540 


44,518,920 
5,479,380 
5,250,860 
5,004,820 
4,018,500 
4,250,300 
3,940,740 
3,664,760 
3,220,860 
2,029,160 
2,178,340 
1,755,940 
T,211,840 
1,301,420 


14,807,500 61. 
5,428,440 
3,738,120 
1,788,700 
952,300 
644,980 
500,740 
427,400 
380,880 
298,240 
239,000 
182,220 
118,400 
107,900 


aS 
Ss 


27,489,340 
86,800 
1,329,000 
3,040,500 
3,530,820 
3,501,980 
3,303,300 
3,224,300 
2,843,640 
2,234,400 
1,719,300 
1,250,020 
771,020 
575,480 


AP NYNHHOOO 


COW HOR NODAOKR KHOR 
ON WHO WHO HOW HW 


460,600 


BOUNIOKHH ONE H 


4,892,000 
4,200 
20,020 
45,380 
87,860 
152,780 
240,560 
346,580 
408,500 
552,000 
659,160 
723,220 
659,820 
931,920 


11,667,700 
4,882,700 
2,559,300 
1,165,700 

694,920 
483,760 
389,660 
330,380 
294,460 
237,480 
209,660 
174,840 
119,180 
125,100 


27,194,540 
584,140 
2,626,460 
3,704,900 
3,720,400 
3,499,820 
3,202,820 
2,896,740 
2,387,300 
1,791,720 
1,278,980 
838,160 
423,520 
230,520 


DAR LNWONKHH DAOOHRHO 


DVO ROHOCHROB YH 
ROYTHH OWN Q00NH 


to 29 years old. These relatively higher percentages for = | 
result from the appreciably lower age at marriage for women ; 
compared with men. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that contrary to the usual assump 
tion of an increasing age at marriage, the figures representing t 4 
proportion married by age from the several censuses, beginninif) 
with 1890, show an appreciable, though not rapid, decline in tht 
average age at marriage for both males and females. 

Up to age 4o or 45 the proportion of the population widowe} 
remains too small to be of great significance. In fact, for male 
the proportion widowed does not reach 10% until after age oa: 
For females, however, 9.5% of the group 45 to 49 years we | 
widowed, and in the age group 70 to 74, 54.4% were widowecf! 
as compared with 34.9% married and 9.8% single. (See als 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE.) | 

Wage or Salary Income.—In the 1940 population censw 
were included two questions on income, which applied to all per 
sons 14 years old and over except inmates of specified institutiong 
The main question called for the amount of money wage or salar: | 
income received in 1939. This was supplemented by a secon 
question which asked whether or not income amounting to $50 © 
more was received in 1939 from sources other than money wage 
or salaries. The purpose of the second question was to identif} 
for separate tabulation those for whom wages or salaries con : 
stituted practically the entire income. 

The income question was limited to wages and salaries in orde 
to simplify the work of the enumerator, it being assumed that 
this information could be obtained much more readily than in if 
formation on farm income, business profits, or receipts from othe 
sources. In short, it was felt that a question on total incomifi 
would be far too difficult to be handled as a part of a cens 
enumeration. 

Wage or salary income was defined as including all money re} 
ceived in compensation for work or services performed as a4 
employee, including commissions, tips, piece-rate payments, be 
nuses, etc., as well as those receipts commonly referred to ai 
wages or ice The value of income received in kind, such aif 
living quarters, meals, clothing, etc., was not included. 

The most significant of the retures from the income question! 
are those relating to persons classified as wage or salary voll 
ers, omitting those on public emergency work. Income data fot 
ue class, which formed nearly three-fourths of the entire labo 


| 


} 
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Table Vil.— Wage or Salary Income and Receipt of Other Income in 1939 
for Persons Who Were Wage or Salary Workers in March, 1940 
(Excluding Those on Public Emergency Work), by Sex, 
for the United States 
(Statistics based on a tabulation of a 5% sample, multiplied uniformly by 20) 


Total Without other With other 
Wage or salary income income income* 
in 1939, and sex P P P 
er 
Number | cent | Number ae Number Bane 
Total reporting income 371435,749 | 100.0 |31,409,520 | 100.0 | 6,026,220 | 100.0 
None 2,673,440 7 | ¥,80%:720 5.f || 1,082,720 |) £5.60 
$1 to $o0 1,277,280 3-4 | 1,065,100 3-4 212,180 as 
$100 to $1909. . 2,203,520 5-9 | 1,837,160 5.8 366,360 6.1 
$200 to $390 . . 4,430,840 | 11.8 | 3,662,420 | 11.7 768,420 | 12.8 
$400 to $599 . 3,889,380 | 10.4 | 3,316,960 | 10.6 572,420 9-5 
$600 to $790 . 4,241,880 | 11.3 | 3,722,680 | 11.9 519,200 8.6 
$800 to $999 . . 3,472,840 | 9.3 | 3,077,740 | 9.8 | 305,100 | 6.6 
$1,000 to $1,109 3,110,120 8.3 | 2,779,400 8.8 330,720 5-5 
$1,200 to $1,390 2,079,820 8.0 | 2,630,980 8.4 339,840 5.6 
$1,400 to $1,599 2,338,240 6.2 | 2,067,300 6.6 270,940 | 4.5 
$1,600 to $1,709 1,273,800 3-4 | 1,117,700 3.6 156,160 2.6 
$1,800 to $1,999 1,463,340 3-9 | 1,266,380 4.0 196,960 32S 
$2,000 to $2,409 2,039,920 5-4 | 1,738,040 5:5 301,880 5.0 
$2,500 to $2,999 771,520 2a 635,500 2.0 135,960 23 
$3,000 to $3,999 713,040 1.9 550,500 1.8 162,540 | 2.7 
$4,000 to $4,990 200,700 0.5 142,400 0.5 58,300 1.0 
$5,000 and over 356,000 1.0 198,480 0.6 157,520 2.0 
Males reporting income . |26,846,220 | 100.0 |22,342,980 | 100.0 | 4,503,240 | 100.0 
None . . 1,662,340 6.2 2,940 4.2 29,400 | 16.2 
$1 to$o9 ons 2.3 Foo eee se Ler 2.5 
$100 to $199 . 1,235,580 4.6 | 1,013,060 45 222,520 4-9 
$200 to $390 . 2,783,960 | 10.4 | 2,258,680 | 10.1 525. 280m eb. 7, 
$400 to $500 . . 2,460,600 9.2 | 2,060,560 9.2 400,040 8.9 
$600 to $7990. . 2,090,840 | 10.0 | 2,320,320 | 10.4 370,520 8.2 
$800 to $999 . . 2,308,500 8.8 | 2,071,580 9.3 296,920 6.6 
$1,000 to $1,19 2,368,320 8.8 | 2,099,260 9-4 269,060 6.0 
$1,200 to $1,309 2,436,660 Q.I | 2,151,020 9.6 285,640 6.3 
$1,400 to $1,599 2,011,720 7-5 | 1,778,980 8.0 232,740 5.2 
$1,600 to $1,799 1,115,720 4.2 981,560 4:4 134,160 3:0 
$1,800 to $1,999 1,316,020 4.9 | 1,142,640 Six 173,380 3-9 
$2,000 to $2,409 1,874,160 7.0 | 1,604,020 7.2 270,140 6.0 
$2,500 to $2,999 717,400 2.7) 594,240 207 123,160 2.7 
$3,000 to $3,999 664,680 205 515,340 2.3 149,340 | 3.3 
$4,000 to $4,900 190,460 °.7 135,060 0.6 54,300 1.2 
$5,000 and over 342,920 1.3 190,160 0.9 152,760 3.4 
Females reporting income |10,589,520 | 100.0 | 9,066,540 | 100.0 | 1,522,980 | 100.0 
None . . I,OII,100 9.5 658,780 7.3 352,320 | 23.1 
$1 to $09 670,940 6.3 572,140 6.3 98,800 6.5 
$100 to $199 . 967,940 g.1 824,100 Q.1 143,840 9.4 
$200 to $309 . 1,646,880 | 15.6 | 1,403,740 | 15.5 243,140 | 16.0 
$400 to $599 . 1,428,780 | 13.5 | 1,256,400 | 13.9 172,380: | 11.3 
$600 to $790 . 1,551,040 | 14.6 | 1,402,360 | 15.5 148,680 9.8 
$800 to $999 . . 1,104,340 | 10.4 | 1,006,160 | 11.1 98,180 6.4 
$1,000 to $1,19 741,800 7.0 680,140 a8 61,660 4.0 
$1,200 to $1,309 543,160 5.E 488,900 5-4 54,200 3.6 
$1,400 to $1,590 320,520 3.1 288,320 3.2 38,200 2.5 
$1,600 to $1,799 158,140 1.5 136,140 1.5 22,000 1.4 
$1,800 to $1,999 147,320 1.4 123,740 1.4 23,580 1.5 
$2,000 to $2,499 165,760 1.6 134,020 1.5 31,740 en 
$2,500 to $2,990 54,120 0.5 41,320 0.5 12,800 0.8 
$3,000 to $3,999 48,360 0.5 35,160 0.4 13,200 0.9 
$4,000 to $4,009 10,240 [om ¢ 6,740 O.1 3,500 0.2 
$5,000 and over 13,080 oO. 8,320 OT 4,700 0.3 
Median wage or salary in- 
come for all workers re- 
porting: 

Potala ss pase AS $800 | — $833 | — $605 | — 
Maller ian eavcnee 967 _— 7,002 5| 0 741 = 
Female. 2.2.06 2 540 = 571 = 337 a 

Median wage or salary in- 
come for workers with 
$1 or more: 

Total . $877 | — $885 | — $817 | — 
Male fhe 1,038 | — LO || 725 eee 
Remale snare aeons 610 | — 621 | — SLO |e 


Includes workers not reporting whether or not they received other income of $50 or more 
—about 800,000 in all. 


orce, are presented in Table VII. Wage or salary workers are 
lefined as persons who in their current or last job worked as 
mployees for wages or salaries. The category includes both pri- 
ate wage or salary workers and nonemergency government 
vorkers. 

The fact that a number of wage or salary workers were re- 
orted as receiving no money wage or salary income in 1939 is 
he result of several different factors. About two-fifths of this 
roup reported the receipt of other income and thus might have 
eceived all their income in kind or might have been working on 
heir own account in 1939. The remainder of the number shown 
s with no wage or salary income represents mainly those who 
vere unemployed or outside the labour force in 1939, perhaps 
acluding also some whose income or class-of-worker designation 
vas incorrectly reported. Those who failed to make any report 
n income were relatively few, cope*” ng only 2.3% of all 
yage or salary workers. 
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The considerable range of income is indicated by the fact that 
about one-fourth of the workers reported incomes of $1,400 or 
more and a little more than one-fourth reported incomes below 
$400. Those who received $5,000 and over constituted only 1.0% 
of the total and those with from $1 to $99 only 3.4%. 

A very convenient statistical device for summarizing the in- 
come distributions is the median, which may be defined as that 
amount which divides the total group of workers into two equal 
parts, one having incomes above the median and the other in- 
comes below. In the group of workers without other income of 
$50 or more, the median wage or salary income was $1,002 for 
men and $571 for women, each figure being about $30 greater 
than the corresponding figure for all workers, including those with 
other income. These figures apply to all wage or salary workers 
without regard to occupation or amount of time worked, so they 
cannot by any means be used as an indication of differences in 
pay scales for men and women doing the same work. 

Medians have also been computed for those workers receiving 
$1 or more. The omission of the marginal group reporting zero 
income raises the median for men to $1,046 and for women to 
$621. : 

The median wage or salary income of all workers who received 
nonwage income of $50 or more was $605, as compared with $833 
for workers who had no other income. The proportions of those 
receiving nonwage income who were in either the low or the high 
income brackets were considerably greater than the correspond- 
ing proportions for those without such income. Wage or salary 
incomes of less than $400 were reported by 40.4% of the work- 
ers receiving nonwage income of $50 or more, as compared with 
26.0% of the workers without other income, and incomes of 
$2,500 or more were reported by 8.6% of the former as compared 
with 4.9% of the latter. For persons at the lower end of the 
wage or salary income scale, nonwage income consisted primarily 
of direct relief payments and of income in kind, such as food, 
clothing and lodging, whereas for persons at the upper end of the 
scale it consisted mainly of rents, interest, dividends and profits. 
(See also WEALTH AND INcoME, U.S. DISTRIBUTION OF; WAGES 
AND Hovrs.) 

Metropolitan Districts.—Prior to 1940 census statistics were 
presented almost exclusively for geographic areas with legally 
established political boundaries, that is, for states, counties, town- 
ships and cities. To an increasing extent, however, the popula- 
tion tributary to a fairly large city is expanding into the area 
outside the incorporated limits of the city. There has grown up, 
therefore, an increasing demand for statistics relating to this 
entire area, including both the city and the thickly settled ad- 
jacent suburban area. Some steps were taken toward meeting 
this demand as early as 1910 when metropolitan districts were 
established for 25 of the largest cities and tables were presented 
giving the population of these areas, with separate figures for the 
central city and that part of the district outside. Similar tables, 
giving the total population of. each district and its constituent 
parts (cities, townships, etc.), were published in 1920. In 1930 
the number of metropolitan districts was increased to 96; and a 
brief classification was published showing the population by sex, 
colour and age for all the incorporated places and townships or 
other political subdivisions making up each district. For the cen- 
sus of 1940, districts were established for all cities which had a 
population of 50,000 or more in 1930, and almost all of the im- 
portant classifications presented in the census reports on popu- 
lation and housing are shown for the metropolitan districts—or 
at least for the more important ones—as well as for the central 
cities. This represents an expansion in the geographic classifica- 
tion of the census figures perhaps even more important than the 
very great extension in the use of urban-rural areas which was 
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incorporated in the reports of the 1930 census. 

The general plan followed in setting up the metropolitan dis- 
tricts has been to include in the district, in addition to the cen- 
tral city or cities, all adjacent and contiguous townships or other 
minor civil divisions and incorporated places having a population 
of 150 or more per square mile. A metropolitan district is thus 
not a political unit but rather an area including all the thickly 
settled territory in and around a city or group of cities. It tends 
to be a more or less integrated area, with common economic, 
social and often administrative interests. 

The so metropolitan districts having a population of 250,000 
or more are listed in Table VIII, which gives separately the pop- 
ulation of the central city and the outside area in each district. 

As indicated by the figures in the last column of Table VII, 
there is a wide diversity among the cities in the relation between 
the population of the central city and the population outside, the 
difference representing mainly actual differences in the composi- 
tion of the territory immediately surrounding the city. In the 


Table VIll.—Population of Metropoiitan Districts Having 250,000 
[nhabitants or More, 1940 


In central Outside 
city (oz central 
cities) city 


Per cent 


Total outside 


District 


Akron, O. 349,795 244,791 104,914 30.0 
130,577 | 
87,549 ¢ 
72,304 | 
96,904 
58,409 ; 
33,589) 
302,288 
859,100 
207,583 
770,816 
575,901 
78,029) 
3,390,808 
455,010 
878,336 
300,087 
204,734 
210,718 


Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N.Y. . 431,575 143,145 


Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton, Pa. . 136,159 
140,006 
187,592 
140,268 

1,579,608 


203,789 


1,102,318 
333,099 
330,607 

59,709 
81,814 
60,795 
61,960 
672,415 


46,879 


Atlanta, Ga. ap . 
Baltimore, Md. . 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo-Niagara, N.Y. 


Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Columbus, O. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Dayton, O. 
Denver, Colo. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Fall River-New Bedford, eee : 


1,046,692 
407,851 
2,350,514 
857,719 
4,400,126 
789,300 
1,214,043 
365,796 
376,548 
271,513 
384,372 322,412 
2,295,807 1,623,452 
AG | 115,428) 
z 110,341 f 
166,267 | 
68,685 | 
384,514 
455,357 Seay: 
6saoos || $2458) 
2,004,506 | 1,504,277 
434,408 310,077 
Tor,389 | 
84,3237 
46,752) 
202,042 39,535 
172,172 78,305 
587,472 202,804 
287,736)} T3973 
160,605 147,623 
404,537 45,493 
Tee eat)| 31755:024 
144,332 
50,745 ¢ 
37,007 
223,844 
41,430 
-931,334 
671,059 
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Hartford-New Britain, Conn. 267,241 


& 


502,193 


510,397 125,883 


68,385 
113,457 


1,400,319 
115,331 


Houston, Tex. . 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo.-Kansas City, oe 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. . . 


Lowell-Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass. 334,069 102,505 


Memphis; ennai. isi mee © 332,477 
Miami, Fla. : ye, RN 250,537 
Milwaukee, Wis. 790,330 
QII,077 
308,228 
540,030 
11,690,520 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 


New Haven, Conn. 

New Orleans, ar: a 

New York-Northeastern N. TA 

Norfolk-Portsmouth- 
Newport News, Va. . 


339,306 98,252 


Omaha, Nebr.-~Council Bluffs, Ia. . 


Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
Portland, Ore. . 
Providence, R.I. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Tex. 
San Diego, Calif. . 


San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. 


287,608 


2,808,644 
1,994,060 
406,406 
711,500 
411,970 
1,367,077 
319,010 
256,368 


1,428,525 


22,415 
967,310 
1,322,404 
395,394 IOI,O12 
253,504 457,996 
324,075 86,095 
810,048 551,920 
253,854 65,156 
203,341 53,027 
6 6 : 
cee 491,826 
140,404 
$646} 
368,302 
es 
53,750 
205,067 
282,349 
663,091 
193,094 
167,720 


Scranton-Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Seattle, Wash. : 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mee 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Toledo, O. 
W ashington, BC, 
Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown, O. 372,428 
Total, 50 metropolitan districts — 
having 250,000 inhabitants or 
more . 
All metropolitan districts (x40), 
including 90 smaller districts . 


629,581 
452,639 
394,023 


258,352 
341,063 
907,816 
306,104 


402,941 
84,337 
191,319 
52,385 
59,314 
244,725 
112,500 
204,708 


51,356,682 | 34,301,371 | 17,055,311 


62,005,773 | 42,796,170 | 20,169,603 
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Table IX.—Dwelling Units by Occupancy and Tenure, for the 
United States, Urban and Rural, 1940 


Rural- 
nonfarm 


8,066,837 | 
7,151,473 


Occupancy and tenure Total Urban 


21,616,352 


37,325,479 
20,596,500 


All dwelling units 
34,854,532 


Occupied dwelling units . 
Owner-occupied . 15,195,703 7,714,960 | 3,698,076 
Tenant-occupied 19,658,769 | 12,881,540 | 3,453,397 

Vacant dwelling units . 2,470,938 1,019,852 915,364 

Per cent of all units vacant. . 6.6 47 11.3 


Percent of occupied units owner- 
occupied 401.) aaaroe eee 43-6 37.5 Sie 


Boston metropolitan district, on the one hand, 67.2% of the pop- 
ulation is outside the central city, the outside area in this casé 
including a number of other cities of considerable size. At the 
other extreme, among the districts of 250,000 or more, is thel} 
Omaha-Council Bluffs district, in which only 7.8% of the popula- 
tion is in the outside area, which consists mainly of a rathem 
small number of townships with no incorporated areas except twe 
small villages. The Pittsburgh metropolitan district is anothe 
in which a very large part (66.3%) of the total population lies 
outside the central city, while New Orleans, with 8.4% outside} 
and Memphis, with 11.9% outside, are examples of metropolita 
districts established in areas where the near-by population out: 
side the city was relatively unimportant. 

The Housing Census.—The census of housing was an integra) 
part of the census of population, taken at the same time and ‘ 
the same enumerators. The housing data were recorded on a sep| 
arate schedule, to which had been transferred a number of item: 
previously carried on the population schedule, such as tenure ail 
value or rent of home, and size of family or household. Thesq) 
were supplemented by questions with respect to the physical chat 
acteristics and equipment of the homes. The basis of most 0} 


the housing census tabulations is the dwelling unit, defined as th 
living quarters occupied by one family or household (or intendea 

for such occupancy). The dwelling unit is thus practically th 
same as the “home,” for which figures are shown in earlier censu} 
reports. (See also HousInc.) | | 

Occupancy and Tenure.—Dwelling units are classified, first 
as occupied and vacant; then the occupied units are further classij 
fied as owner-occupied and tenant-occupied. A dwelling unit wa 
classified as owner-occupied if it was owned either wholly or if 
part by the head of the household or by some related member oj | 
his family living in the dwelling unit. All other occupied unit} 
were classified as tenant-occupied, even though no cash rent wall 
paid for the living quarters. Table IX shows the whole numbe 
of dwelling units in the United States classified by occupancy and 
tenure, with separate figures for urban and rural areas. 

Of the 37,325,470 dwelling units in continental United State 
in 1940, 2,470,938, or 6.6%, were returned as vacant. The nu 
ber of vacant units includes, however, 606,555 which were no 
on the market either for sale or for rent, being for the most par} 
reserved for absent families, etc. Nearly two-thirds of thesell 
however, were seasonal dwellings, many of them suited only f of 
summer occupancy. The 1,864,383 dwelling units vacant and fo 
sale or rent likewise included considerable numbers of seasonal | 
units (341,831 in all), especially in rural areas. If these are de 
ducted, the remaining number of year-round dwelling units o# 
the market is reduced to a figure representing only 4.1% of thi 
grand total. 1 

Of the occupied dwelling units 43.6% were occupied by owne 
and 56.4% by tenants. The percentage occupied by owners | 
urban areas was 37.5, in rural-nonfarm, 51.7, and in rural-fa | 
53.2. These figures are in all cases materially lower than thi | 
corresponding figures returned for homes in 1930, this bein) 
especially the case with the urban figure. 

Value and Monthly Rent.—The census enumerator was i 


| 
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structed to obtain for each owner-occupied dwelling unit the 
estimated current market value of the home, and for each tenant- 
occupied unit, the monthly rent, or, if no rent was actually paid, 
the estimated monthly rental value. For an owner-occupied unit 
which formed only a part of the structure in which it was located, 
the value returned was to represent only a proportional part of 
the total value of the structure. The data for owner-occupied 
units classified by value are presented in Table X, and for tenant- 
occupied units classified by monthly rent in Table XI. These 
tables also present average and median values and rentals, the 
median being the value of the unit which would stand in the 
middle of the series if all the units were arranged in order accord- 
ing to value. The medians are in all cases materially lower than 
the averages, since the latter are pushed upward by the weight 
of small numbers of homes with very high values, while in the 
computation of the median a home valued at $20,000 or more 
has no more weight than one valued at $200. 

In the United States as a whole the owner-occupied dwelling 
units are rather widely distributed on the basis of value, all of 
the groups shown in the table with values up to $7,500 being 
represented by approximately 5% or more of the total, the maxi- 
mum group, that comprising homes valued from $3,000 to $3,999, 
containing only 13.3%. This even distribution disappears, how- 
ever, when the total is subdivided into geographic areas. In fact, 
the subdivision of the United States into urban and rural areas 
covering the country as a whole results in an urban series with 
relatively few dwelling units valued at less than $1,000 and ap- 


Table X.—Owner-Occupied Dwelling Units by Value, for the 
United States, Urban and Rural, 1940 


Per cent, average and 


Total : 
median, urban and rural 


Value 


Rural- 
nonfarm 


Number | Percent} Urban 


Total SS etde 15,195,763 
Reporting value ie, ie 14,295,919 
Less than'$300;. 5... 3.« 964,071 
$300 to $499. an 700,043 
$500 to $699. 870,209 
$700 to $999. 840,069 
$1,000 to $1,490 . 1,533,550 
$1,500 to $1,909 . 1,273,183 
$2,000 to $2,499 . 1,281,936 
$2,500 to $2,990 . 1,043,481 
$3,000 to $3,990 . 1,896,760 
$4,000 to $4,999 . 1,224,898 
$5,000 to $5,009 . 913,992 
$6,000 to $7,490 . 774,958 
$7,500 to $9,999 . . 494,035 
$10,000 to $14,909 . 313,090 
$15,000 to $19,990 . 101,835 
$20,000 or more 97,404 
Not reporting value. . . 890,844 
Average value (dollars) . 3,003 
Median value (dollars) 2,377 
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Table XI.—Tenant-Occupied Dwelling Units by Monthly Rent, for the 
United States, Urban and Rural, 1940 


Per cent, average and 
median, urban and rural 


Rural- | Rural- 


nonfarm| farm 


Total, all 
units 


Monthly rent 


Number Urban 


19,658,760 
19,223,011 
985,207 
1,351,813 
1,617,189 
1,215,598 
2,080,423 
2,304,065 
2,084,888 
1,878,431 
2,549,719 
1,307,595 
575,154 


MOtAle eo ee 
Reporting rent. . 
Less than $3. 

$3 to $4. 

$5 to $6. 

$7 to $o. 

$10 to $14. 

$15 to $19. 

$20 to $24. 

$25 to $29. 

$30 to. $30. 

$40 to $49. 

$50 to $50. 

$60 to $74. 328,621 

SE itOLPOOn sue cai 165,482 

STOO ON MOLC wee eas 118,526 
Not reporting rent . . 435,158 
Average rent (dollars). 21.17 
Median rent (dollars) . 18.22 
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Table XIl.—Dwelling Units by Number of Rooms, for the United States, 
Urban and Rural, 1940 


Per cent and median, 
urban and rural 


Rural- | Rural- 
nonfarm} farm 


- Total 
Number of rooms, 
area and tenure 


Number 


otal Pe ser, oe ee 
Reporting number of rooms . 


37,325,470 
36,832,186 
1,307,344 
3,215,423 
5,331,572 
6,891,990 
7,302,053 
6,321,630 
2,868,719 
1,886,121 
737,986 
481,339 
Ren 488,009 
f rooms 493,284 
Median Number of Rooms 

United States, total. 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied . 

The north, total . 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied . 

The south, total . 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied . 

The west, total. 
Owner-occupied 
Tenant-occupied . 
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preciable numbers over $10,000, while in the rural-farm area 
almost half of the owner-occupied units were returned with a 
value of less than $1,000 and two-thirds with a value of less than 
$1,500. These urban-rural differentials are brought out more 
clearly, perhaps, by the median values, which were for the urban, 
$3,501, for the rural-nonfarm, $1,715, and for the rural-farm, 
$1,028. 

The range covered by the tenant-occupied dwelling units classi- 
fied by rent is somewhat narrower, 60% of these units falling 
between $10 and $39 in monthly rental. Concentration in this 
range is especially characteristic of the urban units. The rural- 
nonfarm units show a similar concentration in the rental groups 
from $3 to $20, and the rural-farm units at an even lower level. 
The variations in monthly rental as between urban and rural areas 
are decidedly greater than the corresponding variations in value, 
the median monthly rental for urban dwelling units being $24.60, 
for rural-nonfarm units, $10.08, and for rural-farm, $4.72. 

Number of Rooms.—In determining the number of rooms in 
a dwelling unit, all rooms that are used or available for use as 
living quarters for the household are counted. Bathrooms, closets, 
pantries, halls, screened porches and unfinished rooms in the base- 
ment or attic are omitted. Table XII shows dwelling units classi- 
fied by number of rooms for the United States as a whole, with 
percentages and medians for urban and rural areas. 

More than seven-tenths of the dwelling units comprised 3, 4, 5, 
or 6 rooms, the number with 5 rooms being a little larger than 
the number with 4, and considerably larger than the number with 
6. About one-eighth of all the dwelling units, however, contained 
only 1 or 2 rooms, and at the other end of the scale there were 
9.7% which contained 8 rooms or more. 

The distribution of dwelling units by number of rooms did not 
differ radically as between urban and rural-farm areas. For the 
United States as a whole the median number of rooms in urban 
dwelling units was 4.78, as compared with 4.70 in rural-farm. 
In the northern states taken alone, the rural-farm dwelling units 
were decidedly larger than the urban, while in the southern and 
western states they were a little smaller. 

Owner-occupied dwelling units were in general larger by some- 
what more than 1 room than tenant-occupied units, though this 
does not necessarily mean that they provided more adequate liv- 
ing accommodations. It should be noted, for example, that prac- 
tically all apartment house units, which tend to contain rather 
small numbers of rooms, are found in urban areas. 
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Table Xlll—Dwelling Units by Water Supply, for the United States, the most important classification being perhaps that distinguish- 
Urban and Rural, 1940 ing those with central heating from those without. One or two 
items only require explanation. A “pipeless warm-air furnace” 


| Water supply he a —— is a furnace located in the basement or utility room with no | 
Number C Urban | nonfarm} farm warm-air outlet other than one grille directly above or adjacent 
| All dwelling units . . 3713251470 to the furnace. The category “heating stove” includes regular 
Number reporting water supply] 30,900,814 heating stoves, circulator heaters with flues and nonportable elec- 
ee Dpoee 25,790,314 3: : tric or gas heaters. Dwelling units which have no heating equip- 
aes Sata eet 42 , ment other than portable heaters, fireplaces, or kitchen stoves are 

Ce Rags ace 6,074,676 re : : included in the category “other or none.” 

i prac supply within 50 Reo Of all dwelling units in the United States 42.0% were equipped 
Not reporting water supply. sea with central heating, including only a small fraction with the 


relatively simple pipeless warm-air furnace, and 58.0% were|] 

Water Supply.—The statistics for water supply obtained in without central heating, four-fifths of these being heated by 
the housing census relate to the principal source of water supply stoves. Central heating was, of course, much more common inj} 
available for household purposes, not necessarily drinking water. urban areas than in rural-farm, only about one-tenth of the rural- | 
“Running water” may be piped from either a pressure or a farm units having any form of central heating equipment. 


gravity system. ‘Other’ may include any source of water supply Other Household Equipment.—Other items of household) 
except running water. The data for dwelling units classified equipment covered by the housing census include radio, lighting |} 
according to water supply are summarized in Table XIII. equipment and refrigeration. Table XVI presents a brief sum- | 


In the country as a whole nearly seven-tenths of the dwelling mary of the data with respect to these items, giving the numbers } 
units were supplied with running water. This convenience was and percentages of homes having a radio, electric lights and me- | i 
i found in 93.5% of the urban units and in 55.9% of the rural- chanical refrigeration. | | 
nonfarm units, these consisting largely of houses in the smaller 


towns and villages. Of the farm units only 17. 8% had running Table XV.— Occupied Dwelling Units by Heating Equipment, for the 
United States, Urban and Rural, 1940 


water, with an additional 11.2% reporting a hand pump in the 


house. This left nearly dhreesquareers of the rural-farm units Total Percent: 
without water available in the house, though 56.1% of the whole Heal agecuipmiens urban and rural 
number reported water available within 50 ft. of the house, pre- Number Fe. | urban | Suet) See 
sumably, for the most part, from a well in the yard. 
A “ ; 4 . ; All occupied units. . 34,854,532 — — — — \ 

umbin uipment.—in e Classlication oO welling unl eporting heating equipment. 34,149,005 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 || 
Plumbing Equip +.—In the classificat f dwell ts R h 

: ala & 5 ji pes ne With central heating . . . | 14,346,835 42.0 58.2 27.0 10.1 
in accordance with plumbing equipment two series of data are Steam or hot-water system 7,427,754 ~ 32.8 9.6 2.0 | 
: : <ytye Cae b iped warm-air system . 51725,3904 16. Bare 12.5) 4 i 
presented, those representing toilet facilities and those indicating ‘Dipeless wari ain farameee ee a ae a ee oe | 
whether or not the home was provided with a bathtub or shower. Withoubcen (ral heating. . potas she ee 73-0 80-9 | 
. 5 s zi A 5 5 & VGA Ta ate Ma's A > 40. Sort EL 5 { 
Figures are presented in Table XIV, with designations which are Other or none . . 3,873,007 11.3 6.7 11.8 24.3 { 
~ Not eh pe equip- 1p 
for the most part self-explanatory. ment . . 705,467 —_ a ae = | 


i Flush toilets, like running water, were found to be more often 


| cee, ae : a 
| a characteristic of urban dwelling units than of NE) though Table XVI.—Dwelling Units Having Radio, Electric Light or Mechanical | i 
nearly one-half of the rural-nonfarm (village) units reported Refrigerator, for the United States, Urban and Rural, 1940 \ 

flush toilets, as compared with nine-tenths of the urban. Of the ey | 

: 4 ; : Rural- |} 

' rural-farm units, only 11.4% reported flush toilets, this number Hen Total ea monte iam 

bearing about the same relation to the number with running Radio (occupied units ts only) me | 
: 2 : Reporting ea ta - | 33,890,506 | 20,010,014 | 6,969,455 | 6,911,037 | | 
water as in the case of urban and tural nonfarm units. Withee: | | 2Boa8tano |x8'386,228 | s-sonado ul aceon 
The percentages of dwelling units in the various areas which Per cent of those reporting - 32.8 91.9 79.0 60.2 | i 
{ ; : : : Not reporting . elees tess 964,026 586,486 182,018 195,522 | 
were supplied with bathtub or shower likewise follow rather Electric light } 

i _ ; (all dwelling peewee | 

closely the percentages with running water. Reporting : ; . . | 36,746,761 | 21,283,388 7.53atee | 
e = ef A : 6 ith electric light . ey . | 28,915,486 | 20,370,352 351, a 
pescrne aaa The number of dwelling units equipped wot cent dee coe Ste oes 8g | 2,351,048 | 
7 4 = 578,709 2, 485 | ie 
with various types of heating equipment is shown in Table XV, Mechanita) refrizerator 332,904 129,485. | [iil 
(occupied units only) 
Reporting. . - | 34,205,414 | 20,253,000 6,036,212 | 

Table XIV.— Dwelling Units by Plumbing Equipment for the United With mechanical refrigerator . | 15,003,346 1,034,013 | |i 
S Urb AcRanch S194 Per cent of geese P 44.1 6. 14.9 

tates, Urban and Rural, 1940 Not reporting . . . 5 a 649,118 343,491 135,280 170,347 


Total Per cent, urban and rural 


Plumbing equipment 


GO SRAE The urban-rural differentials with respect to these forms of 
Number Urbana iortarrnl iia equipment are somewhat less, especially with respect to the radio, 


All dwelling units siti | 9325470 than in the case of running water and the various types of plumb- | | 
Toi e acliities | 
Nemibers Goring cllet fal! ing equipment. More than 28,000,000, or 82.8%, of the 33,890,-) 


ities . 6,769,610 y j i ; 
BIER Paice fa steneho eee: 39799 506 dwelling units answering the radio question reported the 


clusive use. . ,906,878 : ‘ 43. 
ae ee eae | ; possession of a radio. For the urban units alone the percentage 


shared. 1,826,962 : : with radi 
Nonflush toilet in structure. 130,077 j eran for the rural- nonfarm, 79.0 and for the. 


Siro neni artererve eceaal stds a cies Gast ei oe | 
Not reporting toile facilities 555,860 ; re all dwelling units reporting, 78.7% were provided with ff 
Nupber repatin oe soe . electric lights. The total was made up of 95.8% of the urban) 

SA et an 006,386 | 56. $ : units, 77.8% of the rural-nonfarm and 31.3% of the rural-farm.. 
Monee fe.cs. ah Mb heoeers By: : The possession of a mechanical refrigerator was reported by. 


Not reporting See ee 675,08 
gee 56.0% ef the urban units, 38.7% of the rural-nonfarm and 14.9%. 
| 


| 
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Table XVIIl.—Percentage of Dwelling Units Having Radio or 
Electric Light, by States, 1940 


Per cent of occupied dwell- 


t ‘ L ; Per cent of all dwelling 
ing units having radio 


units having electric light 


Geographic divisions 
Rural- Rural- 
Total |Urban| non- | Rural-| Total |Urban| non- 
farm | farm farm 


Wnited States. . . . . 82.8 r. Re} y 8 
Nev Ragand: 91.9 | 79 : 95.8 | 77.8 
URGE, Ae ncer ek. * 86. 22 Il 8206 , b 6 : 
New Hampshire . ae oo A ‘ x one ce 
Mermontiiy as 9. m 88.6 : ; : 98.7 83.7 
Massachusetts . . 96.2 . 3 F 98.7 | 91.3 
Rhode Island .. 05-7 kK : ; 98.7 | 91.8 
Connecticut... 05-7 Ad : . 99.0 | 94.1 
Middle Atlantic: 
New Yorkie) a 05.5 : ‘ : 99-3 | 89.6 
New, Jersey) =- 5 |: 05.5 : : ; 98.1 | 92.5 
Pennsylvania . . 92.4 : : : 98.6 | 87.0 
East North Central: 
Onom tame. O. 
Indiana . 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Wisconsin... . 
West North Central: 
Minnesota . 
Towa 5 
Missouri. . . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas) 405): 
South Atlantic: 
Delaware 
Maryland are 
Dist. Columbia . 
Wireiniasen ae 
West Virginia 
North Carolina . 
South Carolina . 
Georgia . 
Florida 3 ies 
East South Central: 
Kentucky : 
Tennessee . 
Alabama 
Mississippi. . . . 
West South Central: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma . 
Wexasy. 
Mountain: 
Montana 
Idaho . 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
New Mexico . 
Arizona . 
(Utah. 
Nevada . 
Pacific: 
Washington 
Oregon 
California . 


OL.7 98.2 | 86.8 
97.0 | 84.8 
98.5 | 86.2 
99.1 88.9 
99.0 | 84.8 


98.8 | 81.7 
97.3 
96.5 
98.3 
97-3 
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of the rural-farm, the percentage for all units combined be- 
Ing 44.1. 

The variation from state to state in the extent to which the 
different forms of household equipment are found in the homes 
is far greater than the variation between urban and rural-farm 
areas in the United States as a whole, to which attention has been 
called in the preceding paragraphs. As an illustration of this 
diversity there are presented in Table XVII figures indicating 
for the urban and rural areas in each state the percentage of 
dwelling units having a radio and the percentage having electric 
lights. 

Sixteenth Census Reports.—The major part of the material 
from the sixteenth decennial census is published in eight series 
of state bulletins, each with United States summary; these series 
are being assembled into bound volumes bearing numbers cor- 
responding to the numbers of the bulletin series. There are four 
series of population bulletins: First Series, number of inhabitants, 
for counties, minor civil divisions, incorporated places and metro- 
oolitan districts; Second Series, characteristics of the population 
(including some data on the labour force), for counties, urban 
nlaces of 1,000 inhabitants or more, minor civil divisions and 
metropolitan districts; Third Series, statistics on the labour force, 
ncluding data on occupation, industry, employment and income, 
for the state and for cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more; 
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Fourth Series, population characteristics by age in correlation 
with marital status, relationship, education and citizenship, for 
the state and for cities of 50,000 inhabitants or more. 

There are also four series of housing bulletins: First Series, data 
for small areas, including minor civil divisions, as well as for 
counties, cities and metropolitan districts; Second Series, general 
characteristics of housing, for counties, incorporated places of 
2,500 inhabitants or more and metropolitan districts; Third 
Series, characteristics of housing by monthly rent or value of 
home, for the state and for urban, rural-farm and rural-nonfarm 
areas; Fourth Series, mortgages on owner-occupied nonfarm 
homes for urban places and rural-nonfarm areas by counties, for 
cities of 100,000 inhabitants or more by wards and for metro- 
politan districts. 

Maps of the metropolitan districts are presented in the Second 
Series population bulletins and also in Volume I of the bound 
reports on population (but not in the First Series bulletins). 

Supplements to the First Series housing bulletins giving data 
by blocks have been issued for all cities having a population of 
50,000 or more in 1930. A series of 58 reports covering 60 cities 
has also been issued presenting population and housing data by 
census tracts, which are permanent areas having a population of 
around 5,000 or 6,000 which have been established for statistical 
purposes in the larger cities. 

Special studies or monographs are in preparation (Jan. 1943) 
on institutions, internal migration, families, fertility, parentage, 
mother tongue, veterans and household characteristics. 


OCCUPATIONS OF WORKERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


The occupations of the 45,166,083 men and women 14 years 
old and over in the United States who were employed in private 
or non-emergency government work during the week of March 
24-30, 1940, are shown in Table XVIII which follows. These 
statistics for employed workers cover 85.6% of the entire labour 
force. Omitted are the 2,529,606 persons who were engaged in 
public emergency work (such as that provided by WPA, NYA 
and CCC) and the 5,093,810 persons who were without employ- 
ment of any kind and were seeking work, for whom the avail- 
able occupational data would have less significance than for those 
in regular employment—or at least a different significance. 

The statistics are in terms of the 451 occupation titles of the 
complete 1940 census classification, which was adopted for use 
in the 1940 census as part of a co-operative effort on the part 
of governmental and other agencies to standardize occupational 
classification methods and thereby to increase comparability 
among occupation statistics from various sources. Because this 
1940 classification differs extensively from that used in 1930 
and earlier censuses, and because the occupation figures shown 
here do not cover all persons in the labour force, these 1940 
statistics cannot be compared directly with occupation data in 
the census publications for 1930 and earlier years. 

The total employment in each occupation is broken down into 
male and female—a division which became especially important 
after the United States entered World War II, because large num- 
bers of men were drawn into the armed services. These figures in- 
dicate the occupations in which males normally predominated and 
which were thus most likely to be affected by the mass transfer of 
men from civilian to military pursuits. They focus attention 
upon these male occupations essential to the war production 
program and in which the need for replacement with women 
would be greatest. They also indicate the occupations in which 
sizable numbers of women were ordinarily employed and which 
thus lend themselves most readily to the substitution of women 
for men. 
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Table XVIII._— Occupation of Employed Persons (Except on Public Emergency Work), by Sex, for the United States, 1940 


(‘‘N.e.c.” means not elsewhere classified) 
Occupation Total Male Female Occupation 
All occupations 45,166,083 | 34,027,905 | 14,138,178 Props., mgrs., and officials, exc. farm— 
Con. 
Professional and semiprofessional workers] 3,345,048 1,875,387 1,409,061 Props., er , and officials (n.e.c.), by ind.— 
Professional workers 2,881,592 1,511,118 1,370,474 Hotsehekd appliance and radio stores 

Actors and actresses 11,692 6,931 4,701 Motor vehicles and accessories retailing 

Architects 20,376 19,899 477 Filling stations . Gils wee 

Artists and art teachers" 51,985 34,478 17,507 Drugstores . . 

Authors, editors, and reporters 70,050 51,523 18,536 Hardware and farm implement stores 
Authors hy 11,806 8,020 3,786 Lumber and building material retailing . 

ditors an reporters ee 58,253 43,503 14,750 Liquor stores . ees ORE Toy 

Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists $7,025 55,37 I hea Retail florists . 

Clergymen 130,507 133,440 3,148 Jewelry stores 

College presidents, professors, and instructors 75,007 55,123 19,884 Fuel and ice retailing 

Jee ; be vi Coes hae: ea 69,074 1,047 Miscellaneous retail stores 

vil engineers 0,362 80,171 191 Not specified retail trade . : 
Electrical engineers 53,207 53,103 164 Finance, insurance, and rea] estate . 
ence moe engineers $2,443 82,255 188 Banking, and other finance . 
t er technical engineers 29,216 29,020 187 Insurance ane 
emical engineers I1,120 11,081 39 Real estate . 
eee cusinecs : 9,283 9,200 74 Business and repair services 
ning and metallurgica engineers : 3,813 8,730 74 Business services Be ene 
Lawyers and judges | cere : ears 177,043 173,450 4,187 Automobile storage, * rental, and repair 
S achers 129,25 9,800 593459 services z 
Osteopaths 6,007 : 
comer Hy 4,905 I,102 Miscellaneous repair services and hand 
ppasmnarists : 79,347 76,131 3,210 trades . cece 1 ee ee mene 
f cians and surgeons 104,649 157,041 7,608 Personal services . . 
cat and welfare workers 60,077 24,868 44,809 Hotels and lodging places _ 
oe eae es county agents). 1,030,001 253,501 770,440 Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing services 
ee ae ‘ f 1,019,760 24757 16 772,044 Miscellaneous personal services ‘ 
eRe ean y agen ‘ BB ate emonstrators . 10,241 5,845 4,39 Miscellaneous industries and services 

Vv ip tai aoe a and student nurses : 355,786 7,509 348,277 Theaters and motion pictures . 

5 10,71 10,638 
Other professional workers | I seer bn sas ate EAN eC pat EERO 
a ona eae Sree 36,347 3,801 32,546 Industry not reported . . 
é ro’ aoe vee ers (n. e.c.) 84,012 59,002 25,010 Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
9 eles ee teal ot ae eae 
ymen, and athletes 45,074 31,147 13,027 Clerical and kindred workers 
Athletes 7,182 6, aa Sa OF 
5 D 990 192 Baggagemen, expre S s 5 
oes gee ee teachers, and chorus girls” II,213 2,180 ee . clerks’ oe eee ae oa ah ae 
OW: ois tet tes 5,333 4,403 840 Baggagemen, transportation : eas 
ee officials + 21,346 17,484 3,802 Express messengers and railway mail clerks 
See ers nD - 100,925 91,820 9,105 Bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, and ticket 
De ce 21,334 13,043 7,091 agents . : 
Bae ee ae Daa nes ae accountants, and cashiers . 
Other semiprofessional workers 304,113 pan oee 76,054 Mail ee eae eS 
viators me 5,879 5,828 Sr Messene : a one 
Chiropractors ‘ 10,62 31758 33 ee en express | 
Funeral directors and embalmers aoe Benes a Moses eee office boys and girls 
Se aaa service workers (n.e.c. =) 19,555 10,045 9,510 Office machine operators . : ; ; 
Bib oanhes . 10,237 9,762 ATS Shipping and receiving clerks . 
Ra tigcaicicns Seators : 33,701 29,078 4,623 Stenographers, typists, and secretaries 
Relipions wouke eee ae ae Telegraph operators . eat ye 
. 34,072 3,70 25,874 Telephone operators 
Technici : 4,072 ; 5,87 p perators. . 
Tonnies aud Saar yee atory” 62,908 41,487 21,511 Other clerical and kindred workers - 
x I 
Semiprofessional Ww LOS | n.e€.c.) a Be poner oe Moen (3 eee ; 
Tayaiers and'farm managers Be! eee 1,584 9,147 Attendants and assistants, library : 
5,143,014 4,991,715 151,899 eee physicians’ and dentists’ offices 
Hammers! owners anditenante = tea y a ollectors, billand account . 
Reem eta ceae USO i are 4,955,024 151,087 Clerical and kindred workers (n.e.c.) . 
. ) : 
Pieer ers ne pie fficials, eee 39,903 30,001 812 Salesmen and saleswomen al: 
fen Sree Canvassers and solicitors . 
: 3,749,287 | 3,325,767 423,520 ne ce and peddlers 

Conductors, railroad : 6,185 6.126 we oe ; 

Postmasters, and misc. gov ernment officials ee sate ALY, Insurance agents and brokers 
Naspectors, ikea Sines ge eu! 7 33,896 Real estate agents and brokers 
A a a5 le I sae 365 Other sales agents and brokers 
oo a j cog Ny ee 453 Auctioneers : 
ierrectors Counter anilocs ha 004 11,558 240 Salesmen, finance, brokerage, and commis- 

1,214 1,180 fi 
Officials, United States . 58,014 s4 8 Ze sion firms . 
Officials, State ee e 40 3,174 Traveling salesmen and sales agents 
Officials, city d ses : ae 1,716 Other salesmen and saleswomen . 
Officials, county and local 43,025 gered 3,558 Clerks”’ in stores . 
PM tnReS : Be oes 7,969 Demonstrators . 

Other specified managers and officials 335,387 2 Bo ner Salesmen and saleswomen (n.e.c.) 
Advertising agents. sae Cee apse Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Buyers and department heads, store 60,516 ee 035 A “81 
Country buyers and shippers of livestock : OED Bakers 

and other farm products eee 38,516 eh aor a ee forgemen, and hammermen . 
Credit men . 20,¢ i 9 ES SES 
i looraieh and floor manase ctore| © *6 Be 4 26,307 3,643 Cabinetmakers and patternmakers | 
Managers and superintendents, building 68,882 ree 8488 Cabinetmakers. 
Officers, pilots, pursers, and engineers, ship aoe e os 28,488 Pattern and model makers, except paper 
Officials, lodge, society, union, etc. 25,304 pats o7 Carpenters . : : 
Purc hasing agents and buyers (CWO) fe 31,5 59 28, be ae Compositors and typesetters 

Props., mgrs., and officials (n.e. c.), by industry: oe 2 aes Riesonaans 

Mining ; ae a Bad a ~S) AG: Foremen (n.e.c. ys by industry . 
Goneunichon tea 006 vanes 394 Construction . : 
Manufacturing 420,308 ms a 1,098 Manufacturing . . , 
Transportation, communication, andutilities 140.1 34 =e on 2 Bass Food and Kindred products : 
Railroads (incl. railroad repair ane 31,842 c on 2ee Textiles, textile products, and apparel 
Street railways and bus lines ? $US 281 Lumber, furniture, and lumber products 
WWetca inservice : oie ee 164 Paper, paper products, and printing .. 
Trucking service 26.684 me: ae 133 Chemicals, and petroleum and coal prod- 
Warehousing and storage 7,410 See, 819 ucts . 3 Rich enema 
Miscellaneous transportation i 2,043 ee 185 Metal industries 
Communication Soe pee pes 402 Manufacturing industries (n.e.c. ae 
Utilities . : see ges 3,231 Transportation, communication, andutilities 
Wholesale trade : Aaaee pe 5° 597 Railroads (incl. railroad repair ce 
Eating and drinking places Son 265.583 Aan: 6,092 Street railways and bus lines 
Retail trade, exc. eating and drinking places 1,404,322 1,242 ee ee Miscellaneous transportation . 
Food stores, except dairy products. 472.377 ee 3 TOT,999 Communication 4 
Dairy products stores and milk retailing 21,682 ie pee oe WON 
General merchandise stores wutors as ac 1,872 Miscellaneous industries and services _ 
Limited price variety stores 17,054 Ses 5 13,535 Mining. 
Apparelandaccessoriesstores, except shoes 83,150 ere 2,905 Wholesale and retail trade 
Shoe stores ee ree 28,266 Business and repair services 
Furniture and house furnishings stores 36,054 a : : Q21 peopel services 
’ 2,503 overnment 


Total Male Female 
21,573 20,003 880 
79,376 78,632 1,244 
180,315 175,407 4,818 
20,150 17,091 2,459 
46,607 45,045 1,562 
50,053 48,569 1,484 
17,375 16,150 1,225 
14,774-~ 10,662 4,112 
18,987 17,087 1,300 
44,500 43,206 1,300 
104,532 83,093 16,439 
59,033 49,719 9,314. 
186,968 174,068 12,300 
122,009 115,687 6,322 
39,475 36,643 2,832 
25,484 22,338 3,146 
86,501 82,288 4,303 
20,437 17,281 3,150 
60,492 59,002 8090 
5,662 5,405 257 
123,227 91,572 31,055 
64,555 43,196 21,359 
52,034 43,914 9,020 
5,738 4,402 1,270 
128,086 108,970 19,116 
25,141 23,750 1,391 
42,003 39,012 2,391 
40,550 27,928 12,031 
20,383 17,080 2,703 
7:517,030 | 4,360,648 | 3,156,982 
4,612,356 | 2,236,853 | 2,375,503 
27,876 27,759 117 
5,059 5,959 of 
21,917 21,800 117 
895,065 447,606 448,359 
856,448 410,243 446,205 
39,517 37,303 2,154 
120,770 119,240 1,524 
68,276 65,544 2,732 
54,300 51,836 2,524 
13,916 13,708 208 
59,738 8,284 51,454 
200,337 200,669 8,668 
1,056,886 68,805 988,081 
39,782 31,554 8,228 
199,699 eel ee 
1,934,027 1,250, 8 
88,641 Boars eo 
8,083 1,955 7,028 
20,309 1,387 27,922 
41,690 38,374 3,316 
1,765,404 1,134,933 630,471 
2,005,274 | 2,123,705 781,479 
90,094 72,995 17,009 
50,605 | 48,357 2,338 
54,370 53,313 1,057 
230,142 226,061 «13,081 
III,IIO 100,856 10,254 
614,31 600,884 13,427 
35277 35134 143 
18,707 18,327 380 
502,327 579.423 12,904 fi 
1,745,552 1,021,329 7 24,223 
473,171 271,890 201,281 
8,961 1,558 7,403 
1,263,420 747,881 515,539 
5:055,722 | 4,949,132 106,590 
129,056 119,039 10,017 
72,246 72,034 212 
27,002 27,589 73 
81,870 81,263 607 
50,507 50,230 361 
31.273 31,027 246 
558,313 556,918 1,395 
158,072 150,647 7,425 
197,222 196,526 606 
522,404 486,014 35,790 
45,523 4553904 129 
280,077 262,851 27,126 
20,175 25,019 3,256 
43,753 31,208 12,455 
22,403 22,015 478. 
18,809 16,741 2,068 
22,185 20.895 1,290 
110,499 107,024 2,575 
43,003 38,050 5,004 
93,079 92,306 713 
48,013 47,912 Iol 
4,163 4,143 20 | 
11,118 11,038 80 |} 
8,374 8,153 221 |) 
21,41I 21,120 201 
93,825 86,003 7,822 II 
20,484 26,443 Peal | 
30,931 28,422 2,509 $i 
6,104 5,802 or2 fh 
7,000 45314 2,686 
9,809 9,411 308 
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2,053 
34,495 
75 

13 

71 
2,026 
445 
616 
19 

644 


12,702 
247 
136 


984 
10,505 
250 
195 
5,471 


1,596,570 


112,770 
20,414 
6,005 


25,836 


1,014 
1,092 


270 


546 
89,603 


10,752 
52,988 


Occ i 
upation Total Male Female Occupation Male Femal 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers a bet 
Sa Se Operatives and kindred workers—Con. 

*oremen (n.e.c.), by industry—Con. Welders and flame-cutters : 122,688 
Other industries and qeaan ees re Ae Other specified operatives and kindred workers A Seas 
Industry not reported Be 3 5, ae 1,613 Asbestos and insulation workers . ‘ 5,404 

nspectors (n.e.c.), by industry Bs 44 ao I 303 Blasters and powdermen . . 4,485 

Mining ap rape oo 4,469 Boatmen, canalmen, and lock keepers 6166 
Gonctmichion aS 094 19 Buffers and polishers, metal Fis 
Railroads (incl. railroad repair shops) | ee 438 ara Filers, metal : 02 
D: 28,336 28,261 5 SEU 
Transportation, except railroads 5,086 7s Grinders, metal . een. 41,846 
Communication yal USCS rn 5,005 81 Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen, surveying : 
Wholesale and retail trade 4 Aes ee a Dies. 21334 
Miscellaneous industries and services! 12,880 Sn oe Ene ieae vegetable graders and packers, 

.ocomotive engineers NS ae RCH ee I ONY : 9,333 

“NEGA ALORAGH Lo pace Bees S4 Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 30,225 

mecrinists, pent, and toolmakers Ee ore 06 estes metal 9,085 

Machinists . ; > > 5,007 eat cutters, exc. slaughter ‘and. packing 
Millwrights ; ee vee A SO8 house . . : Sot 141,072 140,088 
Reciantcve tid diomer ccna dette. a 39,500 80 Milliners (not in factory) . T1155 650 
Masons, tile setters, and stonecut 136 ee SU Motion picture projectionists 22 
utters 102,436 102,089 Oi 2,355 22,009 
Brickmasons, stonemasons, and tile setters 93,330 3,02 eel Hers, Wa CHBery F. 35,838 35,043 
Stonecutters and stone carvers Re ens 306 Photographic process workers . artes 14,422 8,051 
Mechanics and repairmen, and loom fixers 863,731 8 Aone ic Operatives and kindred workers (n.e.¢.), by in- 
Mechanics and repairmen, airplane 36724 ee As240 dustry: 
Mechanics and repairmen, automobile 376,08 ee: 134 eer pee Rae 5 3,890,033 2,393,05 
N . 376,085 375,790 - 1,189 Food and kindred prod Ride aaa be tea 
tas pas and repairmen, railroad and car : Bakery Brod proc vets . a73008 200;208 
shop. Oak : Ey DEE nets 39,887 19,473 
Mechanics and repairmen ‘(n.e.c. ) ae ae aie Bove ame us ries 40,585 34,580 
WoreniGtor. Eaciae ee eee 2,839 meen aed preserving fruits, v egetables, 
Molders, et 2413 , 95 and sea food : ie 36 
Paint aa é 75,904 75,559 345 Confectioner ie ee 
ainters (construct. ))s paperhangers, and glaziers 354,221 350,372 8 Dai i y 41,594 13,904 
Painters, construction and maintenance > CPN OES SO BUS7 DOCS i 335952 28,613 
Paperhangers Sue aoe 2,211 Grain-mil] products - 15,195 12,903 
Claniece ry : 23,877 1,537 Meat products . . : 81,406 62,072 
Die tererstavidicement Anichers eee 6,547 IOI Miscellaneous food industries . 24,647 14,900 
Plasterers 38’ an cake 214 Tobacco manufactures . 71,883 20,225 
- & ; 
Cement and concrete finishers a le Ue Sakon ey er Seo aE, 095 

Plumbers, and gas and steamfitters 173,015 : lane s Ww pe rayon manufactures 75,983 33,925 

Printing craitsmen, exc, CORIpOH OH and type- ae Nhe i Knit ey SEES eine ee See 
setters Ba : 171,903 6,88 

Electrotypers and stereotypers . . . en 840 pose mor8 Other textile- mill products 114,790 be ork 
yp S 7,971 7,803 78 Dyeing and finishing textil i 3. 
Photoengravers and lithographers . 20,981 20,548 4 Cu E RM gs i 23,001 ee 
Sena Sliteint asinine ies oe a ee rugs, and other floor coverings 20,775 15,175 
Baller AGA OHCE 2, 2,380 50 ats, except cloth and millinery . 14,870 10,446 
ollers and roll hands, metal eae 20,547 26,43 8 M F 997 44 
Rea alan aie 1547 20,4390 10 iscellaneous textile goods . 18,7 AOI 
oofers and sheet metalworkers . 104,135 103,715 420 N. ified 2194 94 
ETS aes : Ses oo s Le A ot pan edtextile miJJs. . 30,669 14,723 
ost canpersrnithe poe ree , 1432 pparel and other fabricated textile products 578,063 130,832 
sce > oe ee eae and accessories . 549,200 123,072 
Shoemakers and repairers (not i in factory) 60, 195 bass 335 nko aceite Bes miei ea 1x86 
Stationary engineers, cranemen, and hoistmen . 286,126 285,352 774 Sawarilla and ploning =e ee 174,408 tS O73 
mee 285,352 Sp 50,22 54,922 
Stationary engineers. 184,250 183,739 517 Furniture and store fixtures 68,0982 05 
oe hoistmen, and construction ma- Miscellaneous wooden goods 49 87 ee oe 
chinery operators . . ‘ 4 101,870 101,613 357 P 5 dire’ 92 39,371 
37 ‘i 257 aper, paper products, and printing 212,998 136,60 
i Ls ndomemental metalworkers . 27,051 27,709 182 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills . 86,280 Foes 
aaleraranidi Cn loreescsan praia 121,402 105,022 16,470 Paperboard containers and boxes : 36,240 17,655 
Basics . ae 92,880 14,097 asbeennene Eee and pulp products . 23,005 9,083 
: 4 12,142 1,773 rinting, publishing, and allied industries 67,383 38,882 
ther craftsmen and kindred workers 204,521 92,706 11,755 Chemicals, and petroleum and coal products Oy 137,068 
Decorators and window dressers . 27,258 6 6,152 : 
es fe aay : 7525 21,10) E52 Paints, varnishes, and colors or 11,438 
7 ee except p ic oe ce 7,871 7,242 629 Rayon and allied ‘products : 29,203 
Poo ae es 10,197 10,122 75 Miscellaneous chemical industries . 76,642 
? , g » 108 etroleum refining . 28 
lumber . 14,478 14,116 6 peas 
Jewelers, watchmakers, goldsmiths, and sil- oe 2 oa seereee curs petrolenm pode see 12¢ 
Sica shy ie 3B 33,252 31,957 1,295 Rubber products non heed 5 TBs 
Otic and, ee potish ne 14,748 14,067 81 Footn ear industries, except rubber. : 197,075 
Ss shers 11,69 10,707 or eather and leather products, except foot- 
Sao and organ tuners Decives 4,830 4,794 45 wear . 70,712 45,047 
oe bu c sett 42,135 41,804 271 Leather: tanned, “curried, and finished. 27,076 24,360 
bee sterers . ee i 38,045 36,101 1,854 Leather products, except footwear . 42,730 
peratives and kindred w orkers? 8,252,277 6,205,898 2,046,379 Stone, clay, and glass ae Aare 113,518 
entices Fae Saar ———_ Cement, fh concrete, gypsum, and d plas- 
“ 4,050 1.807 2,273 ter products ane ; 12,767 
Ee peniers apprentices 5,528 5,485 43 Cut-stone and stone products : 204 
pst rd ee a8 3,046 24 Gls and glass products 51,013 
ists rentices E35, 87 13,505 73 ottery and related products 23,077 
Plumbers’ apprentices . . 4,031 4,518 113 Structural clay products . . IIo 
3049 
Ree and Loan ee apprentices ( (. e. c.) Tee 12,764 77 Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral prod- 
pprentices, printing trades : 9,300 9,140 220 ucts 10,418 
Apprentices, specified trades (n.e.c.) . 24,174 22,745 1,429 Tron and steel, ‘and not spec. metal industries 306,404 
Apprentices, trades not specified 10,898 10,604 204 Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
Attendants, filling station, parking lot, garage, mills. aoe “yes d 104,719 
andairport . a 213,315 200,449 3,366 Tin cans and other tinware . . 12,273 
3rakemen and switchmen, railroad | 107,432 107,432 Ri Miscellaneous iron and steel industries 170,638 
Brakemen, railroad ae 62,052 62,052 Not specified metal industries . : 
Switchmen, railroad . 44,780 44,780 Nonf tal d th duct pee 
F , ae onferrous metals and their products 50 
Chauffeurs, truck drivers, ‘and deliv erymen : 1,508,421 1,499,072 8,449 Nonferrous metal Bee Aaa oe oe 
Chauffeurs and drivers, bus, taxi, truck, and Clocks, watches, jewelry, and silverware® 29,066 
tractor? en Ae eh tere 1,121,108 T1051 57, 5,951 Miscellaneous nonferrous meta] products 25,033 
Deliverymen? ‘ 387,313 "384, 815 2,408 Machinery . no 282,701 

Yonductors, bus and street railway , 16,905 16,751 154 Agricultural machinery ‘and tractors . 19,091 

Sressmakers and seamstresses (not in factory) 135,951 2,324 133,602 EJectrical machinery and equipment . 137,832 

‘iremen, except locomotive and fire department 112,995 112,012 383 Office and store machines) enupment and 

vaundry operatives and laundresses, exc. private supplies . 5 Oe 21,201 

family . 5 216,263 48,206 107,967 Miscellaneous machinery . F 104,577 

,inemen and servicemen, telegraph, telephone Automobiles and automobile equipment 199,109 173,283 

and power . . : ar 104,400 103,501 995 Transportation a sacept automo- 

Vine operatives and labourers! 651,013 649,226 1,787 bile aes Se Ca ier 58,682 

Mlotormen, railway, mine, factory, etc. . 53,508 53,281 227 Aircraft and parts ae : 24,478 

Motormen, street, subway, and elevated Ship and boat building and repairing : 25,111 
railway . 36,760 36,572 188 Railroad and miscellaneous cere Leee cn 

ees (vehicle), ‘mine, factory, logging equipment. . . ; es 9,003 
camp, etc. . 16,748 16,709 39 Other manufacturing industries , 104,138 

-ainters, except construction and maintenance. 89,026 82,768 6,258 Scientific and photographic equipment 

ower station operators . ; 21,905 21,285 620 and supplies . . 16,615 

ailors and deck hands, except Us: Navy. 35,358 35,221 137 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 57,013 


1 Most inspectors in manufacturing industries are classified as operatives. 
2 Mine labourers are included in “Mine operatives and labourers,” in this group. 


3 Drivers for bakeries, laundries, dry cleaners, 
en.’ 


stores, etc., 


4Mine labourers are included in “‘Mine operatives and labourers,” in this group. 


are included in ‘‘Delivery- 


Not specified manufacturing industries . 

Nonmanufacturing . sare 
Agriculture, forestry, ‘and fishery 
Construction . : ar 


14,585 
39,204 


30,510 


366,175 
12,381 
39,012 


25,953 
86,500 
2,204 
282 


5Includes metal engraving (except for printing purposes), plating, and polishing. 
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: : ; : 
{ Table XVIII.— Occupation of Employed Persons (Except on Public Emergency Work), by Sex, for the United States, 1940—Continued 
j aE 
| Occupation Total Male Female Occupation Total Male Female 
H Operatives and kindred workers—Con. Laborers, except farm and mine—Con. 2 
| ease es ee ade workers (n.e.c.), by in- Laborers (n.e.c.), by industry—Con. 
ustries—Con Manufacturing—Con. 
Nonmanufacturing—Con. Paper, paper products, and printing—Con. 
Railroads (incl. Tailroad repairshops) . . 61,629 61,216 413 Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills)» 4% 39,813 38,163 1,650 | 
pare railwaysand buslines .... . . 8,035 8,838 07 Paperboard containersand boxes . . . 8,418 6,903 1,515 
j trucking service . . pact aha oars 1,700 1,663 43 Miscellaneous paper and pulp products . 3,047 2,865 782 
| Weechousins andstorage........ 5,082 4,004 1,078 Gee anaes! and allied industries 8,045 7,100 939 
iscellaneous transportation... .. . 7,568 7,332 236 emicals, and petroleum and coal produce 108,128 105,122 3,006 
Gommdunica tions: hike 9 ee 2,000 1,796 204 Paints, varnishes, andicolorsiia) same 5,186 5,018 168 || 
Utilities . . a Le 22,457 22.016 441 Rayon and allied ‘products ef Se kee 5,089 ; 43702 387 
| ee ae retail Bee see 135,074 91,304 43,770 Lean ee chemicalindustries . . . 60,420 64,123 2,207 
| Automobile storage, rental, an repair serv- etroleum refining . 25,082 24,903 119g 
i ices . 16,319 16,164 155 Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products 6.351 6,316 35 
Business and miscellaneous repair services. 17,039 14,783 2,256 Leather and leather products . . 5 24,142 20,200 3,942 | 
Laundering, cleaning, and dyeing services . 68,307 44,185 24,122 Leather: tanned, curried, and finished. 11,333 10,981 352 
Hotels and miscellaneous personal servfces 6,763 5,137 1,626 Footwear industries, except rubber . . 9,919 7,010 2,909 
Finance, insurance, and realestate. . . . 4,186 3,920 266 Leather products, except footwear. . . 2,890 2,200 681 | 
Amusement, gecreauens and related services 6,081 5,594 487 Stone, clay, and glass products . . 91,077 88,131 2,946 
eee related Services|. we = = 7,072 51730 1,947 Cement, aoe oa gypsum, and plas- , fe | 
a: Rees co aa ey eh 12,165 9,685 2,480 erproducts ... es ; 22,781 22,6061 120 |) 
} Industry not reported emo wo 15,817 11,415 4,402 Cut-stone and stone products Ras Lcwet u 2,005 2,044 2r 
Domestic service workers ...... 2,111,314 142,231 1,969,083 Glassand glass products ....... 16,445 15,191 1,254 8 
ee Pottery andrelated products .... . 6,547 5,823 724 | 
Housekeepers, privatefamily ........ 365,320 2,889 362,431 Structural clay products . . 34,298 33,811 487 | 
Reet ee eaten etois  R ee Bee 189,592 3,409 Sens eres wea nonmetallic mineral prod- 
eee SHS eee 1,550,402 135,933 1,420,409 ucts ye 8,041 7,701 340 
Protective service workers... . . . 681,534 677,213 4,321 ee ane and not spec. ee oval 265,343 200,725 4,018 | 
1 ast furnaces, steel works, and rolling | 
Firemen, firedepartment . . 77,782 77,782 mills I 5 
Bea ae ENON oe x ; S 5 Bites eG 51,080 150,219 861 
Guards and watchmen . . Aare 212,259 210,004 2,255 Tin cans and other tinware . . : 4577 ~ 3,070 607 | 
| Ceres watchmen, and doorkeepers ors 195,057 193,833 2,124 Miscellaneous iron and steel industries 104,729 101,725 3,004 
Vatchmen (crossing) and bridge tenders . 16,302 16,171 131 Not specified metalindustries. . . . . 4,957 4,811 146 | 
1 ij Policemen, sheriffs, and marshals . . . 1. 171,568 169,502 2,066 Nonferrous metals and their products . . 40,738 39,012 1,726 
Policemen and detectives gov ernment . . 127,858 126,077 881 Nonferrous metal primary products . . 23,512 23,248 264 
i olicemen and detectives, except govern- Clocks, watches, jewelry, and silverware? 2,716 1,988 728 9 
i fas eee eee city et: ; 19,279 18,587 692 i Miscellaneous nonferrous metal products 14,510 13,776 734 
Sherilig and bait Rar ees ee 8,727 8,617 IIo achinery. . ae 72,272 66,752 5,520 
| Lae : ne Se 15,704 15,321 383 Agricultural machinery ‘and tractors . . 9,508 9,402 106 
) eee aken and coast ea ees 210,925 219,925 ite Electrical machinery and equipment . . 26,447 22,382 4,005 | 
ee orkers, exc. domestic and pro- Office and store machines, equipeccnt and : 
oe ee er ae ater 2 2,776,800 1,519,482 1,257,318 supplies . . hare. E727 1,450 277 | 
4 ee ee andmanicurists ... . 416,037 209,439 206,592 Miscellaneous machinery . ee . 34,590 33,518 1,072 
Bees ing house and lodginghouse keepers . . . 110,840 10,404 100,355 Automobiles and automobile equipment . 56,741 54,302 2.439 | 
* pl ewan janitors;and\ porters’. 5 5 - 575,024 400,519 76,105 Transportation equipmess se automo- | i 
: uli are eee oat Be anc ae eG 67,710 30,857 36,853 bile’. en 28,845 28,572 273 | yl 
pate or Seer ae ED) GPT hc Pale pee S52,474 315,103 37,321 Aircraft and parts . ee é 3,041 3,563 78 |e 
} Roc eent nome tamily) | be se 55,499 153,559 1,931 ip and boat building and repairing . : 18,395 18,202 103 | 
| ons pt p amily Sard SOC ee 276,646 160,336 116,310 Railroad and miscellaneous transporta- 
Ha ee ae a ; ; ; 76,806 64,120 12,686 on tionequipment .. . ao heer 6,800 6,717 g2 
5 wards, 68 esses, ee priva e ther manufacturing industries eee 706 50,5 
: ee ak, 3 ae ee _ 709,175 16,824 62,351 Tobaccomanufactures. ....... ts oi Se me, | 
“ae nurses anc midwiv es 0 te POS ee 91,107 3,909 87,198 Rubber products . . 17,339 14,990 2,340 ; 
SAA aCe EA ts olny PhoovU bi qe Pte fe tock Aue ee 141,420 174,7 26 pau oe photographic ‘equipment ‘ 7 
E A OS Se wear ee 40,490 281,354 350,13 andsupplies .. . 
Wales! AE AOR ae Se SS T10,602 3,100 ben ep manufacturing industries sore noe 2 585 
: mily 526,7 170,752 350,03 ot specified manufacturing industries . : : 
Other tae workers, exc. domestic and pro- . Noonan Be: - eae 8247838 sora 
i es 193,91 2, : ree ] 
Attendants, eae La ERAe in ER 93,919 132,05 61,861 Foose (including railroad repair ‘shops) 213,007 211,660 1,437 
95,540 54.307 41,242 ransportation, except railroads. 84,2 83,48 
| Attendants, professional and personal sery- Street railways and bus lines : pote Ey 794 
ice (n.e.c.) . : 24,465 ror6ny meee ‘Trucking seevice ee ea 91405 9,274 131 
Attendants, recreation and amusement . . 41,516 5 "16 W tor eS Se eae 258 "7g 
1 Dee ners: 41,5 39,052 2,404 arehousing and storage . er ee 20,196 19,892 30. 
| ; é Al 14,237 13,045 292 Miscellaneous transportation ‘072 i 4 
Wt Ushers, amusement place or assembly. . 18,152 14,127 G ie ee reas eae 163 
H ,15 } 4,025 ommunicationandutilities . 2... . 85,6 85,15 
i Farm laborersandforemen. ... . . 3,090,010 2,770,005 320,005 Communication See on 469 
, , ; -iiepe acres Gore 2,779 2,729 50 
| -_ Utilities .. Pi es 82,8 
| Rasprlaborets (wage workers) and farm foremen so? 1,890 1,828,164 96,726 Wholesale andretailtrade ...... be kee ete 7 bot ; 
Farm laborers (wage workers) . ie ee Poets I Rete 96 me phere nin d 19,036 14,758 5,108 
j Farm pocrers (unpaid family workers)... . 1,165,120 "941,841 22 one Hotels oo Bee Ndyeing sevice ay Bees + 
Z : 5,120 10 223, rvices 
aborers, exceptfarmandmine. .. . 3,064,128 2,905,003 08,435 Other nonmanufacturing industries and ae? a 
H Fishermen and oystermen 5 peo ae ay ae 2327027 226,967 5,160 
PEM BE Ps te 55,2 8 io , , BE 
Longshoremen and stevedores . . eee 63 ak res uy se Ag ee forestry, and fishery ron redid 40,097 1,088 
Eiapermien, raftsmen, and woodchoppers. +: 127,884 igs oe ; pes a ae repair 
t , 4-9. 3 . 
6) oe eS Bots oc eae 224,134 222,194 1,940 Business and miscellaneous repair services oe eee in 
aa donerarencepitaris: and sonic ers se 51,456 408 Finance, insurance, andrealestate. . . 6,146 See a 
cage sbaee Cepers 147,107 145,755 1,412 Amusement, recreation, and related : a 3 
Laborers (n.e.c.), by i industry: ae 24,085 Paid pease cae 13,741 13,552 189 
Gomstruction =. Gre ees Ree Professional and related services. | | | 15,782 14,892 890 
Mictvisctenne peices , Se ; OVernmnentames. 2. ae eee 5 ve | 
Food eturing « edie ee 1,309,900 | 1,237,239 72,061 Industry notreported ... 1... ee peoge acl 
Bak d ca ES 147,592 133,045 13,647 Occupation not reported... . . . 3 eee 2,20T I 
ae ery products), 2. as 5 ; 6,642 5,767 875 = ae 371719 244,734 133,085 | 
ea poe ae 19,006 18,164 842 7 Includes metal engravin: (ex f ae : — J 
ee - preserving fruits, vegetables 2 & (except for printing purposes), plating, and polishing. 
Grey ee aly lee can 
. EO ck oe ee 5 4,117 1,751 
CeL eae ee 14,247 | 13,505 72| Centennials: sce Carex 
Grain-mill products» © 6 |... 7e.00 ry OEe ss tals: see CALENDAR, 1943, page Xx. 
sco laneats dood inauctnes ee Ee es ee 
Aes ete wie te 2 2 } 
Menties, textile products, andapparel . Bbc ae 14 oe Th 
ottonmanufactures ........ j a si : e i i i y 
Sik nd i ae ee Pe 35,087 30,824 4263 Central America : aoe of the Americas lying be 
oolen ani t es et: * twee 1 1 i 
eae x oe edmanufactures . . 10,927 9,883 1,044 th bli n exico and Colombia, including 
pres and finishing textiles |. | | | oe oe oe See oe Cue ra Saale Costa Rica, Honduras: 
arpets, rugs, and other floor coveri ‘ ae 1 itl 
Hats exce FE ings « oe te a7 oe fae and Panama, and also the colony of British Hondura 
Miscellaneous textile goods . :. 5 2 Se an ; iJ 
Miscellaneous textile goods... . eer 6 Se the Panama Canal Zone. The total area amounts to approxi: 
Apparel and CHES Ger ee Bie A 341 | mately 222,6 i: i 7 
ee textile p prod ict oa 4,413 35794 y 2079) Sa the population approximates 8,500,006 
ucts 2,500 5940 at : : ones . 
Hufiber, furniture, and lumber producte fk 4er'egile ae ote or4 | with by far the greater number of the inhabitants living in thé 
Sawmills and planing mills . . 198, 9 4477 rest dill . 
Furniture aa store fixtures ae 98,493 797,103 1,390 western cordillera at elevations 2,000 to 6,000 feet. 
iscellaneous wooden goods . . . . oe pa i — . ; 
Baer pe rialca l ee 32,005 20,756 re History. All of the Central American states co-operated will 
593923 55,037 


| ieee ee = ingly in hemisphere defense during 1942. In each the usua 
| cers, professional and clerica] workers, and craftsmen. methods of counteracting subversive activities were put ink 
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TRANSISTHMIAN HIGHWAY across Panama was completed in 1942 under 
1e supervision of the U.S. Public Roads administration 


ffect, with dangerous persons arrested and some deported; alien 
nemy property was sequestered, armed forces increased, and 
roduction of strategic materials encouraged. In all states it was 
ecessary to establish government control over motor vehicles, 
res and fuels; also it was found necessary to set price ceilings 
n at least some commodities. 

Transportation by sea suffered interference because of subma- 
ine activity and because many fruit company boats were diverted 
) other uses. A shortage of tankers also was serious; Central 
merican local industry and transportation is dependent on im- 
orted fuels. The sharp decrease in the nonessential banana in- 
ustry resulted in a serious loss of revenue to Honduras, Costa 
ica and Panama. The United Fruit company, in conjunction 
ith the U.S. Board of Economic Warfare, speeded plans for 
1e cultivation of some 40,000 ac. of abaca in Costa Rica, Guate- 
ala and Panama, and for rubber plantings in Honduras and 
‘osta Rica. 

Education.—The effectiveness and extent of the educational 
ystems in the several states vary widely; Costa Rica has the best 
teracy rate. 

Trade.—Since the American nations had generally suspended 
ublication of statistical material which might be of aid to the 
nemy, it was impossible to give figures for 1942. The volume 
f imports was greater for 1942 than for exports; an entirely 
nusual condition for Central America. The total amounts of 
oods shipped decreased, but because of a rise in prices, total 
alues declined to a lesser extent. The banana industry suffered 
1e most, with exports down possibly as much as 85%. 
Communication.—External communication is by sea and Pan 
merican Airways, the latter of which reported great increase in 
srvice in 1942 while the former was curtailed. Great efforts were 
ade during 1942 to rush completion of the Inter-American 
ighway, with the U.S. having pledged a total of $20,000,000 for 
1e purpose. (See articles on separate countries and Hispanic 
MERICA AND WorLpD War II.) 


Brs_iocRAPHy.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America 
(918); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean Since 1900 (1936); C. D. 
epner, Social Aspects of the Banana Industry (1936). (D. Rp.) 


-ereals: see BarLEY; Corn; Oats; Ric—E; RyE; WHEAT. 
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Ceylon A British crown colony, lying off the southern ex- 
* tremity of India and approaching within 6° of the 
equator. Area 25,332 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1940) 5,981,000. 
Chief towns (pop. census 1931): Colombo (cap., 284,155); Jaffna 
(45,708); Galle (34,424); Kandy (37,147). Governor in 1942: 
Sir Andrew Caldecott, K.C.M.G.; languages, English, Sinhalese, 
Tamil; religions: Buddhism and Hinduism the chief. 

History.—The first Japanese air attack was experienced on 
Easter Sunday, 1942. At the end of March a war council had 
been formed consisting of the governor, the commander in chief, 
the board of ministers and representatives of the navy, army 
and air force. A permanent Ceylon representative in India was 
appointed, and Sir Baron Jayatilaka was chosen for the post. 

Industrial development was furthered by the launching of ten 
factories, sponsored by the ministry of labour, industry and 
commerce. While some of the factories were created for war 
needs, others were the result of earlier industrial plans, but most 
of them were devoted to war manufacture; Ceylon’s first steel 
rolling mill was in operation. There was an improvement in the 
island’s finances, the railway having done well and customs reve- 
nue having improved. 

On July 1, 1942 the University of Ceylon came into being, in suc- 
cession to the University College of Colombo, inaugurated in 1921. 

Education.—In 1940: Sinhalese and Tamil schools 3,175; 
scholars, 389,153 boys, 172,448 girls: English and bilingual schools 
408; scholars, 71,536 boys, 30,702 girls. Total number of schools 
5,816; scholars 819,297. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue (1940-41) £8,616,000; (est. 
1941-42) £9,384,400; expenditure (1940-41) £8,516,296; (est. 
1941-42) £9,474,876; public debt (Sept. 30, 1940) £9,408,775 
and Rs. 45,270,000; currency Rs. 1=100 cents=1s.6d. in 1942. 

Trade and Communication.—Overseas trade, merchandise, 
1941: imports Rs. 259,510,454; exports (domestic) Rs. 264,717,- 
885; re-exports Rs. 12,307,004. Communications and transport 
1940: roads, motorable 5,633 mi.; railways (117 mi. narrow 
gauge) total 960 mi.; shipping, entered 6,489,322 net tons; motor 
vehicles licensed (Dec. 31, 1941), 20,092 motor cars and taxis; 
4,394 trucks and vans; 2,486 omnibuses; 2,644 cycles; 66 trac- 
tors; 231 trailers; wireless receiving set licences (Dec. 31, 1940), 
9,736; telephone instruments in use (1938), 10,424. - 

Agriculture.—Production, in metric tons: rice (1938-39) 300,- 
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000; copra (including coco-nut oil) (1939) 155,000; tea (1940) 
exports 112,000; rubber (1940) shipments 90,000. 


Chain Stores: sce Business REVIEW. 


: Chambers of commerce gen- 
Chambers of Commerce. erally adopted the attitude 
that “war is our business,” and it was upon this thesis that prac- 
tically all of their activities in the United States for 1942 were 
based. The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, which 
is a federation of approximately 1,800 chambers of commerce 
and trade associations, with a membership of approximately 700,- 
ooo, increased its services and directed them toward the goal of 
winning the war. While the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States gave full support to all necessary war measures, the work 

of interpreting the economic and social aspects of governmental 
| action continued in order that business institutions of all kinds 
could adjust themselves quickly to the numerous and complicated 
requirements of the war program. (E. A. JN.) 


Ch . Pj (1880-1942), French historian, born in 
ampion, lerre Paris, studied at the College Henri IV 

and at the Ecole des Chartres. An expert archivist and palae- 
| ographer, he uncovered original data for his many historical and 
| biographical works. He was named to Marshal Pétain’s advisory 
national council and had served as mayor of Nogent-sur-Marne. 
Champion collaborated with Anatole France on a biography of 
Joan of Arc. He was the author of Les plus anciens monuments 
de la typographie parisienne 1470-72 (1904), Vie de Charles d’Or- 
léans (1911), Francois Villon, sa vie et son temps (1914), Procés 
de condamnation de Jeanne d’Arc (1920-21), Histoire poétique du 
XVe siécle (1924), La galerie des rois (1934), L’envers de tapis- 
serie, Jeanne d’Arc (1935) and Paganisme et réforme (1936). He 
died in Paris, June 29. 


Ch Chi +h » (1871~1942?), Chinese politician, was 
ang Ing Ul born in Taian, Fengtien, China. A gradu- 
| ate of the Fengtien military academy, he became a major general 
in 1916 and was prominent in Manchurian politics prior to the 
i Japanese invasion of 1931. He was governor of the special Harbin 
district when Japanese armies marched into Manchuria and joined 
up with the Nipponese invaders, ostensibly for the “preservation 
of peace” in Harbin. But Japanese protection helped further his 
| political ambitions, and by 1935 he became prime-minister of 
the puppet Manchoukuo state, ranking second only to Pu Yi, 
the Japanese-sponsored emperor. A Chungking communiqué of 
Dec. 22 said that Chang committed suicide after he had poisoned 
| his family and had shot his Japanese adviser and five other 
officials. The Chungking dispatch said Chang had had a change 
of heart. 


Channel Islands: see BritisH Empire. 


Cheese Production of cheese declined sharply in the latter 
l} | * part of 1942 and in December was 23% below the 
| production of Dec. 1941. The year’s output in 1942, however, 
exceeded that of 1941. Total cheese production for the first 11 
months of 1942 was 1,060,958,000 lb., an increase of 21% over 
the same period in 1941. The midwinter decline in cheese produc- 
ih tion was attributed to several factors. Many factories shifted to 
butter manufacture—a departure from the strong emphasis placed 
th, on increasing cheese production when lend-lease shipments were 
first started and only inconsequential attention was given to 
| butter. Cheese makers also found themselves at a disadvantage 
in obtaining milk supplies in competition with manufacturers of 
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dried skim milk. To offset these conditions, the governme 
late in 1942 established a subsidy of 3 cents per Ib. for Americaj|}} 
cheese. The OPA permanent price ceiling on American cheesi}}) 
was announced as 27 cents per lb. It was believed that th 
subsidy would cause manufacturers of other varieties to chang | 
over, particularly the makers of brick cheese, but up to thy | 
middle of Jan. 1943 no such shift was apparent. Purchases o 
cheese by the Food Distributing administration from March 1g | 
1941 (the start of the lend-lease program), to Jan. 2, 1943, wer} 
408,640,513 lb. of American cheese and 26,616,500 Ib. of processe« 
cheese. (See also BUTTER; Darryinc; MILK.) (S. O. R.) 


Chemical Therapy: see CHEMOTHERAPY. 


. It is understandable that many of the develop}i] 
Chemistry. ments in chemistry for 1942 were influenced by 
the war. Coinage and rubber are two such items which may bi } 
discussed. i 
The New Nickel.—Until recently, the 5-cent U.S. coin was aj} 
alloy made up of 75% copper and 25% nickel. The critical 
shortage of nickel caused the search for substitute metals. Stain|f} 
less steel was considered, but rejected after the Pearl Harbor epi 
sode, because of the greatly reduced imports of chrome for thal} 
stainless steel. An alloy of silver and copper seemed to be suit! 
able until tested in vending machines. Many of these machines are 
constructed to reject counterfeit coins on the basis of thalg 
high electrical resistance of the coin nickel, and these machines 
rejected the new alloy because silver and copper both are excel) + 
lent conductors of electricity. Sufficient electrical resistance wade 
discovered in an alloy, adopted till Dec. 31, 1946 by congres}#} 
sional action, containing 56% copper, 35% silver, and 9% man | 
ganese. This alloy has to be heated to 650° C. to facilitate roll} 
ing, whereas ingots of the old copper-nickel alloy had the advan} 
tage that they could be pressed into flat strips by “cold rolling.” _ 
Synthetic Rubber.—Curtailment of the supply of natural rub 
ber brought the synthetic rubber problem to a vitally importan#f} 
position in 1942. No fundamental changes were introduced, sé 
suffice it to say that the gas known as butadiene is the essentiajff 
starting material in most of the plans. 
Several sources of butadiene were being developed, the twaft 
chief ones being petroleum and alcohol. Once made, the butadiendi 
from one source is indistinguishable, of course, from butadiendf} 
from any other source. Pyrolysis of naphtha and light oils gives 
rise to butadiene along with other hydrocarbons. By selection of 
the hydrocarbon stock as butane or butene and by use of appro4 
priate dehydrogenation catalysts the yield of butadiene may bef 
increased materially. In both operations a necessary step is theff 
separation of the butadiene from the other gases with which it isf 
mixed. Liquefaction and distillation will remove all but the§ 
butane and butene. Various solvents were found in whic Hy 
butadiene is appreciably more soluble than butane or butene, one 
of which is furfural. The solution of butadiene is then heated td 
expel the butadiene. The government program called for 107,80cif) 
tons of butadiene a year by the pyrolytic method, and 340,00cif/ 
tons by the catalytic dehydrogenation method as soon as neces- 
sary plants can be built. 
Another 220,000 tons was visualized from alcohol as the ra 
material. Alcohol vapour is passed over a suitable catalytic sur 
face and butadiene is formed, together with both hydrogen andi 
water. A mixture of alumina and zinc oxide was proposed as a 
suitable catalyst for this reaction. The alcohol itself may be 
obtained either from petroleum or from grain. | 
Another method which might enter the rubber program at aiff 
later date starts with a fermentation of grain in the presence off 
Aerobacter aerogenes. 2,3-Butanediol, otherwise known as 
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itylene glycol, is produced in satisfactory quantities. Conver- 
on of this to its diacetate and pyrolysis of the latter at 500° C. 
‘oduces high yields of butadiene. 

The steps employed in converting butadiene into synthetic rub- 
sr briefly are these: (1) Mix butadiene with styrene and emul- 
fy the mixture in water in the presence of soap-like substances. 
2) Add a polymerizing agent such as benzoyl peroxide to the 
nulsion, and heat while stirring for 10-15 hours at 60° C. (3) 
oagulate this synthetic rubber latex by addition of acetic acid 
- salt solutions. (4) Collect the coagulum and work up the 
roduct on a rubber mill. 

“Butyl rubber” is also important. Instead of using butadiene 

calls for isoprene, but only a small quantity is required. Iso- 
utylene is the major ingredient, and this is produced in large 
uantities in petroleum refineries. The isoprene may be obtained 
y pyrolysis of turpentine. In the Baruch report, about 132,000 
mg tons of butyl rubber per year were envisioned, compared to 
95,c00 tons of Buna-S and 40,000 tons of neoprene. 

Many materials unlike rubber chemically, but with rubber-like 
roperties also were being developed at a rapid pace. One of 
1ese was thiokol, which is merely a reaction product of sodium 
olysulphide and ethylene chloride. This is the most oil resistant 


OAL PILE at a U.S. chemical plant, used not for fuel but for the manufacture 
F hundreds of different chemical products, most of which were directed to war 
ses in 1942 
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of the rubbers, and also is suitable for emergency use as retreads 
on tires. Koroseal is another rubber-like substance with wide- 
spread uses. It is made by polymerizing vinyl chloride and incor- 
porating a suitable plasticizer such as tricresyl phosphate. 

Plastics—For many years the public had been conscious of 
the growing use of plastics, but the public generally was unaware 
either of the immensity of this development, or of the steady 
discovery of new plastic materials. A preliminary total of the 
U.S. Tariff commission for 1941 showed the annual production of 
437,800,000 |b. of synthetic resins for plastics, and an estimated 
55,000,000 lb. of plastics from cellulose. This industry is in- 
timately linked also with that of synthetic fibres for textiles and 
synthetic rubber. Nylon, for example, is a plastic, although its 
major use till 1942 was in textiles. Furthermore, 451,204,000 lb. 
of rayon yarn were produced in 1941, of which 163,745,000 |b. 
were of the cellulose acetate variety, almost identical in com- 
position with the cellulose acetate used for plastics. 

Alkyd resins start with phthalic anhydride and glycols. Phenolic 
resins, urea plastics, melamine resins, and plastics from zein or 
casein require aldehydes, principally formaldehyde, in their com- 
pounding. Polyvinyl butyral, the plastic making use of butyralde- 
hyde and polyvinyl alcohol in its synthesis, was in 1942 going 
into waterproof raincoats, although its original use was as the 
laminated sheet in safety glass. The transparency of polymerized 
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methyl methacrylate (lucite or plexiglas) is the basis for many 
uses. A hardened transparent resin of the latter type is formed 
by adding a few parts of acrylic or methylacrylic anhydride to the 
methyl methacrylate during its polymerization. This “hardened” 
lucite is more suitable for aeroplane windows, than ordinary 
lucite. A new and beautifully transparent plastic announced by 
the Columbia chemical division of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass com- 
pany, known as C.R. 39, resists abrasion still better. Polystyrene 
is another plastic which, while lacking-this type of hardness, is 
exceptionally clear. Styrene changes to polystyrene on standing, 
but the process is accelerated by peroxides. Styrene itself is made 
from ethylbenzene by pyrolysis, and the ethylbenzene is made by 
addition of benzene to ethylene in the presence of aluminum 
chloride. Finally, mention may be made of saran, a plastic made 
by polymerization of vinylidene chloride, CH2=CCl:. The plastic 
is tough, and pipes of it may be welded readily by heating the 
ends to 175° C. 

General Organic Reactions.—Ketene, CH,=C=O, is made 
by pyrolysis of acetone at 700° C. and may be dissolved in ace- 
tone without reaction. Gwynn and Degering discovered that the 
presence of a trace of sulphuric acid is all that is necessary to 
initiate addition of ketene to acetone to form methylvinyl ace- 
tate in 45% yield. 

F. Fichter and Rudin electrolyzed a mixture of diethylacetic 
acid and its potassium salt. The expected compound was 3,4-di- 
ethylhexane, but only 5% of it was formed. The chief products 
were 3-pentanol, 2-pentanol, and esters of these two alcohols with 
the starting acid. 

R. L. Burwell, Jr. made an interesting study on the racemiza- 
tion of secondary butyi alcohol, CH;—CH(OH) —C2Hs. Possess- 
ing as it does four different groups (H, OH, CH;, C2H;) around 
a common carbon atom, the alcohol is actually a mixture of two 
substances depending on the clockwise or counter-clockwise ar- 
rangement of any three of these four groups. As usually pre- 
pared, equal amounts of both varieties are present, and the mix- 
ture has no effect on polarized light. If separated into the two 
parts (by conversion to sec-butyl brucine phthalate, crystalliza- 
tion, and subsequent hydrolysis) one of these two parts rotates 
the plane of polarized light to the right, and the other to the left. 
The former is known as the dextro isomer, and the latter as the 
levo isomer. 

Burwell found that these pure dextro and levo isomers were 
“racemized” (z.e., converted back to the mixture) by the action 
of either sulphuric acid or hydrogen fluoride, but not by phos- 
phoric acid. The kinetics of this racemization showed it to be a 
first order reaction. Sulphuric acid also changes sec-butyl alco- 
hol to butylene gas and butylene polymers, but more drastic con- 
ditions are required for these changes than for racemization. 

Semerano and Riccoboni obtained evidence for the production 
of the free ethyl radical at low temperature. Their procedure was 
to allow an alcoholic solution of silver nitrate to act at —80° C. 
with tetraethyllead, the familiar anti-knock ingredient in “ethyl” 
gasoline. Ethylsilver, C,H;Ag, is formed first, but it is very un- 
stable and breaks down at —35° into silver and ethyl. Two- 
fifths of the ethyl radical polymerized spontaneously to n-butane, 
whereas three-fifths of it underwent disproportionation to ethane 
and ethylene. Less ethylene was formed than demanded by the- 
ory, but this was explained by its interaction with alcohol, the 
solvent, forming some ethyl ether. 

An interesting approach to the mechanism of oxidation of 
sodium propionate by potassium permanganate was performed by 
Nahinsky, Rice, Ruben and Kamen of the University of Califor- 
nia. It had been known for a long time that this 3-carbon com- 
pound changed to sodium oxalate (two carbons) but it was im- 
possible to tell which two carbons were preserved. They prepared 


the propionic salt by reaction of ethylmagnesium bromide and 
carbon dioxide containing radioactive carbon. The latter, of} 
atomic weight 11, was made by bombardment of boric acid witli} 
deuterons. This propionate possessed a radioactive carbon on the 
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was radioactive, this proved that the break in the propionic skele-}) 
ton was between atoms 2,3 and not 1,2. 
Wallingford’s development at the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
of ethyl carbonate as a reagent in the Claisen condensation of 
esters produced some striking results. In this condensation, aif) 
acetic ester changes to a malonic ester and ethyl alcohol 3}) 
RCH:COOGH;+ (C2H;0)2CO —> RCH (COOC:Hs)2+ C:H;OH iff 
Malonates are useful in the synthesis of barbiturates (drugs) om 
higher monobasic acids, but attempts to carry out this process}j 
which, incidentally, dates back to the work of Wislicenus in 1887) 
had always given very poor yields. Wallingford and pee | 
found that the cause of the poor yields, namely, the reversibilit 
of this process, could be overcome in large measure by applying 
the principles of mass action. They used an excess of the ethyl 
carbonate and removed the ethyl alcohol as fast as it was formed] 
Sodium ethoxide was the catalyst. | 
The same principles were applied to the reaction of ethyl car=4 
bonate and ketones, giving rise to improved yields of beta ketotfi 
esters. Alkylation of malonic esters was accomplished also by useifi} 
of alkyl carbonates instead of alkyl halides, and particularly 4 | 
ful was the discovery that alkyl carbonates may serve as sol-fi 
vents in which to carry out such reactions. 
Selwood’s work at Northwestern university on free radicals 
showed that the previously accepted method of molecular weighti) 
determination was a misleading guide to the extent of radica 


Fecentene on the compounds suspected to be free radicalll| 
With this method, the so-called triphenyllead, triphenylger 
manium, trimethyltin and tritolyltin were all shown to be diamag-f) 
netic when measured in the delicate Gouy balance. This means 


molecular weight approach has given erroneous conclusions. 

A triarylmethyl would possess an uneven number of electrons, 
whereas its dimer hexaarylethane would possess an even number.|# 
The former, with its odd number of electrons, is paramagnetic and|f 
easily detected by this method. Cis and trans decalin were shown|fl 
by Selwood and Byerly to have practically identical magnetic sus-/ 
ceptibilities, but the authors believed that the slightly greater 
paramagnetism shown by the cis isomer was of real significance, | 
because in this form the atomic orbits may be slightly more dis- ff 
torted than in the trans form. 

Stilboestrol—Search for synthetic compounds with oestro- 
genic activity comparable to that of the female sex hormones hadi 
been going on for a few years. One of the most promising com- 
pounds thus discovered is trans 3,4-bis-p-hydroxyphenyl-3-hexene, | 
HOC;Hi—C(C:H;) =C(C2H;) —CsHiOH. This substance is re-\ff 
lated to the hydrocarbon stilbene, and was named stilboestrol. 
The British investigators, E. C. Dodd: and Robert Robinson, dis- 
covered that for the production of oestrus it is nearly as potent § 
as oestradiol and more potent than oestrone. 1 | 

During 1942 E. E. Reid and Edith Wilson prepared a number 4 
of ethers (methyl, ethyl, butyl, etc.) of this phenol and found § 
that a lessening of activity results with increasing size of the 
alkyl group introduced, and that the diethers are less reactive 
than the monoethers. 

Lignin.—Bailey of the University of Washington prepared aif 
so-called “butanol lignin” by extracting chips of western hemlock | 
with equal parts of water and butanol under pressure at 160° C. 
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keeping this solution at 160° in the presence of some hydro- 
ric acid, he was able to convert about one-quarter of the lignin 
olatile compounds. Formic acid, and propyl alcohol predom- 
ed, but allyl alcohol, methanol, acetone, 2-butyraldehyde, and 
ethylcrotonaldehyde were present also in fair amounts. Sim- 
treatment of aspen and jack pine gave different results, point- 
to the inhomogeneity of the lignin of different species. 
-arbohydrates.—Many interesting developments were noted 
his field of chemistry, but only a few can be mentioned. One 
hese was based on Reich’s work in 1939 that p-phenylazoben- 
tes of glucose and fructose may be separated by a preferen- 
type of adsorption on alumina or silica. Since the layers of 
orbed material are coloured and therefore visible, the process 
mown as chromatographic adsorption. G. H. Coleman of the 
versity of Iowa extended this suggestion to a working process 
the separation of glucose from sucrose, fructose from ga- 
ose, lactose from sucrose, glucose from melezitose, maltose 
n glucose, and others. As might be expected, some other car- 
ydrate pairs did not give satisfactory separation. 
it the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Purves made an 
snious study of the distribution of the acetyl groups in a tech- 
ul cellulose acetate, which averaged 2.44 out of a possible 3 
tyl groups per glucose unit. Esterification of the remaining 
9 hydroxyl group by toluenesulphony! chloride and analysis of 
groups introduced showed ratios of 23.4:2.16:0.106 for posi- 
is 6,2, and 3, respectively. That on position 6 could be deter- 
ed by direct reaction with sodium iodide and positions 2,3 
e estimated by mathematical analysis of the rates of esterifi- 
on. 
“he positions of the ethyl groups in the incompletely-ethylated 
nical ethylcellulose were shown to be about the same, namely, 
itio of 15 : 2.3 : 0.7 for positions 6, 2, 3. This means obviously 
t position 3 is most acetylated or clay) lated in the technical 
rations, and position 6 is the most difficult to attack. Posi- 
1s 2 and 3 are secondary and position 6 is primary. 
Tackel, Unruh and Kenyon of Eastman Kodak company an- 
mced that cellulose is preferentially attacked at position 6 by 
ogen dioxide. The oxidation converted the primary alcohol 
up to a carboxyl group in yields approaching the theoretical. 
Jaskins, Hann and Hudson of the National Institute of Health 
cted syntheses of cellobiose and lactose. The lactose synthesis 
‘ted with the acetone derivative of mannosan and tetraacetyl- 
uctosyl bromide. This connected a galactose unit to the 4- 
ition of the mannose unit. Epimerization of the mannose unit 
he required glucose unit was accomplished by complete acetyla- 
1 (after removal of the acetone and opening of the mannosan 
, by a mixture of acetic acid, acetic anhydride, sulphuric acid), 
version to lactal hexaacetate by routine procedures, and oxida- 
1 of the double bond in the latter by perbenzoic acid. 
tructure of Biotin——A few years ago a yeast-growth sub- 
1ce was isolated by K6gl and named biotin. This substance, 
ch had also been named vitamin H by Gyorgy, is the factor in 
st, liver and various foods which is capable of preventing the 
11 symptoms resulting when animals are fed large quantities of 
- egg white. The chemical identity of biotin was established 
ing 1942, largely through the work of du Vigneaud and col- 
srators at Cornell University Medical college. Although the 
. of biotin in nutrition was not fully understood in 1942, its 
ct in preventing death in rats fed on an egg-white diet was 
zing, for as little as forty billionths of a gram per day (0.04 y, 
rein I7y =0.001 mg.) is sufficient to prevent this kind of 
lity. 
siotin was extracted from liver extracts and milk concentrates 
chromatographic adsorption. It was a crystalline compound, 
iting at 230° C., of the composition CioHisO3N2S. The struc- 
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ture of biotin was shown to have nine carbon atoms in a continu- 
ous chain, the first of these nine being an acid carbon (carboxyl). 
A sulphur atom joined atoms 6 and 9, whereas a urea residue 
joined atoms 7 and 8. The urea residue was recognized by alkaline 
hydrolysis, thereby giving rise to an analogous compound with 
two amine groups on atoms 7 and 8. Reaction of this diamine 
with phosgene regenerated biotin. Five of the nine carbons were 
shown to be —(CH:)sCOOH because adipic acid, HOOC(CH2).s- 
COOH, was formed by destructive oxidation of biotin with nitric 
acid. The urea residue could not have involved atoms 1 to 5, 
because of this oxidation evidence. This evidence, however, did 
not eliminate the possibility of attachment at 6,8 or 6,9 (rather 
than 7,8) but reaction of the diamine with phenanthraquinone 
did so. Such a reaction requires the two amine groups to be on 
adjacent carbon atoms, thereby substantiating the 7,8-position. 
Additional evidence in support of the structure of the diamine 
was afforded by its degradation to a thiophene derivative, namely, 
6-(@-thienyl)-valeric acid, by indirect loss of two equivalents of 
ammonia. (See also VITAMINS.) 


BIBLIoGRAPHY.—Journal of the American Chemical Society, vol. 64; 
Chemical Abstracts, vol. 36; Science, vol. 96 (CS DN Hvs) 


Chemistry and Engineering, Agricultural, 
U § Bureau of After the outbreak of war, the bureau’s 


activities were directed toward the coun- 
try’s all important objective through work on food preservation, 
the derivation of rubber, fibres, plastics and other industrial 
products from farm commodities, development and conservation 
of machinery for producing, harvesting and processing crops, and 
the design and upkeep of structures for crop storages and other 
farm needs. 

One promising result was an improved process of fermenting 
corn, wheat, or other carbohydrate materials to 2, 3-butylene 
glycol which, like alcohol, can be converted into butadiene, the 
most important intermediate for synthetic rubber. This not only 
offered an alternative method of producing rubber indirectly from 
plentiful farm crops, but yielded a product that had other emer- 
gency uses and a number of peacetime applications. Several 
industrial concerns were making butylene glycol on a pilot-plant 
scale on the basis of information furnished by the bureau. 

A rubber-like vulcanizable material, named Norepol, was pro- 
duced by polymerizing certain constituents of semi-drying vege- 
table oils, such as oils pressed from corn germs and soybeans. 
It was in commercial production for use in jar rings and some 
other products usually made from rubber. The bureau found 
that a turpentine derivative, myrcene, might be used with other 
polymerizable materials in making a rubber substitute. 

Chemists and engineers of the bureau were collaborating with 
other units of the department on problems of extracting latex 
from various rubber-bearing plants, and the development of 
harvesting equipment for such plants. 

The bureau’s successful development of large-capacity ma- 
chines for cutting lint cotton into short lengths like linters made 
it possible to use lint cotton in existing nitrating equipment. A 
special cotton twine having the properties required for use in 
grain binders was developed to replace sisal and henequen binder 
twines. 

In efforts to obtain substitutes for palm oil and coco-nut oil 
and supplements for domestic drying oils considerable progress 
was made in the chemical modification of domestic vegetable oils. 

Results obtained indicated that the rancidity of lard and other 
edible fats and oils could be retarded by adding, in small quan- 
tity, a mixture containing compounds of fatty acids with certain 
alcohols closely related to vitamin C (ascorbic acid). 
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Artificial fibres were made experimentally from soybean pro- 
tein. These were somewhat weaker than those made from casein, 
but it was believed the difference could be made up by modifying 
the soybean protein. Equal parts of soybean protein and casein 
yielded fibres having a tensile strength nearly equal to that of 
fibres made from casein alone. 

Other proteins, especially those from soybeans, cotton-seed, 
peanuts, corn and feathers, were being investigated as possible 
supplements or substitutes for casein in its important industrial 
uses. 

In connection with research on dehydration of vegetables, a 
survey was made of the entire food dehydration industry. This 
provided basic information for expansion to meet war demands. 
On the basis.of experimental work, detailed information was dis- 
seminated on the requirements for dehydrating some of the more 
important vegetables, together with construction plans for de- 
hydrators of different sizes and types. The flavour, keeping qual- 
ity and nutritive value of dehydrated vegetables have been much 
improved. 

Bureau chemists and bacteriologists co-operated with the egg 
processing industry in determining the effects of various condi- 
tions and extent of drying on the quality of dried mixed eggs, and 
the types of containers and conditions during transportation and 
storage required to maintain quality in dried eggs and frozen eggs. 

New food products resulting from work of the bureau in- 
cluded additional dehydrated vegetable products, frozen purees of 
fruits and vegetables, a bland apple syrup for sweetening pur- 
poses, self-preserving fruit marmalades, green beans preserved 
by pickling process, fruit ‘concentrates in liquid and powdered 
form, a modified pectin which reduces the sugar required for 
jellies and preserves, and a coffee-and-sugar concentrate. 

With the outbreak of the war much of the work on farm build- 
ings was directed toward adapting existing structures to emer- 
gency needs. Designs for farm storage facilities for grain and 
potatoes were improved; building plans which required smaller 
quantities of critical materials were developed; special machines 
and planter attachments which conserve fertilizers by improved 
distribution were designed, built and demonstrated in collabora- 
tive tests at state agricultural experiment stations; improvements 
were made in the equipment and practices for conditioning, 
ginning and baling of cotton, and in the machines and methods 
for harvesting and processing fibre flax. Work was started on the 
development of machinery for use in producing and processing 
hemp fibre. (See also CHEMISTRY; CHEMURGY.) (W. W. Sr.) 


Chemotherapy Some of the findings during 1942 were 
e effected from work begun in previous years; 
others followed investigations occasioned immediately by war needs 
and drug shortages. Some drugs were curtailed. A body prominent 
in advising on the usefulness of drugs and other health supplies 
was the Committee on Drugs and Medical Supplies of the Di- 
vision of Medical Sciences of the National Research Council. 
Other aids were the 12th revision of the United States Pharma- 
copeia, the seventh revision of the National Formulary which be- 
came official in 1942 and New and Nonofficial Remedies, an an- 
nual publication of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry. 

Research for agents to replace those curtailed by war resulted 
in the official recognition of the preparations totaquina, quina- 
crine hydrochloride (mepacrine hydrochloride, atabrine) and 
pamaquine naphthoate (aminoquine naphthoate, plasmaquin) as 
substitutes for quinine in the treatment of malaria. 

Dicoumarin is a popular name for an agent capable of pro- 
longing the coagulation time of the blood. It is very active and 
unless administered carefully can cause marked toxicity. At 
present it is in the stage of experimental investigation. 


Mecholyl bromide is a synthetic parasympathomimetic dru} 
suitable for oral administration to combat-certain chronic ulcem}) 
scleraderma, Raynaud’s disease and other vasospastic condition) 
of the legs. i| 

Nikethamide, chemically related to nicotinic acid, a compou i 
with vitamin activity, is a central nervous system’ stimulant. Cj 
injection it may cause an increase in blood pressure, some cardia 
stimulation and relief of certain types of respiratory distress. 

The treatment of high blood pressure (hypertension) was |} 
1942 undergoing active investigation. Of the many agents in uj 
the more interesting, because of their novel character, were elf 
tracts of the kidneys. While the results of such therapy in ar 
mals evoked considerable speculation, final evaluation for hj) 
mans must rest on much more work. { 

Antibacterial agents received special attention, undoubtedly bif} 
cause of their importance to industry and the armed forces. T 
sulphonamides, which had been synthesized, numbered in thi 
thousands, but only a comparative few showed promise. The be} 
ter known of these included sulphanilamide, sulphapyridine, suf 
phathiazole, sulphadiazine, sulphaguanidine, sulphacetamide a1 
sulphasuxidine. All might be administered orally; three (sulphi} 
nilamide, sulphathiazole and sulphadiazine) were widely used fi! 
external application as the powder, in solution or in ointment} 
three were available also as the soluble sodium salts for intr 
venous injection. Orally, the drugs were used according to nT 
effectiveness to combat streptococcal infections, staphylococci 
infections, pneumonia, gonorrhoea, meningitis, dysentery and ot l 
infections. Externally, some were used to prevent and treat infé i 
tions following operations, accidents and war injuries. While 
of the powder or crystalline forms seemed well defined, inca 
poration in ointments required much investigation. Sulphadiaziifi 
in solution for local use as a spray received considerable attentiaf} 
as a preventive against infection in the treatment of burns. 

| 


One of the newer classes of antibacterial agents was known |fi 
quaternary ammonium compounds. An example was Zephir 
Chloride, which may also be called a cationic detergent, posses 
ing low ee tension and keratolytic and emulsifying actiory [ 
These properties favour penetration into tissue surfaces. Unid | 
tunately, soaps which are anionic detergents may reduce till 
germicidal activity of this preparation. Also of interest was 
report warning against the promiscuous use of wetting ager 
(agents which lower surface tensions); such agents may low 
tissue permeability, which is a protective mechanism, so that t: 
skin may be rendered completely permeable to many agents. 

The local application of zinc peroxide was receiving some 
tention in the treatment of infections due to anaerobic organism 

Syphilis and gonorrhoea were coming under ever-increasij} 
control through the development of proper preventive measure 
the judicious use of the sulphonamides and antisyphilitic com 
pounds. Whereas the treatment of gonorrhoea was formerly 
cumbersome and tedious task, the sulphonamides lessened t} 
treatment period to, days. Syphilis treatment was also facil 
possible drastic change if the new intensive treatment prov) 
safe and practical. This treatment which consisted of hospitals 
ing the infected person and administering intravenously an an 
syphilitic agent more or less continuously for several days 
expected to reduce the treatment period to a matter of oF 
instead of months and even years. 

Certain extracts of bacteria and allied forms of life may off | 
potent new anti-infective agents. Proactinomycin acts again 
gram-positive organisms and the Neisseriae but is more toxic th | 
penicillin, the extract of mould developed by Fleming of Engla? : 
and found to inhibit the growth of staphylococci, streptococ'f! 
pneumococci and some other organisms. Gramicidin, an extr | 
of a soil bacteria, received some clinical application and sho#h 
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mise. Tyrocidine and tyrothricin (a mixture of tyrocidine 
1 gramicidin) were also effective in some respects. However, 
st of these preparations were difficult to make and were avail- 
e only in small quantities for experimental use. Some were 
te toxic, but all needed much more laboratory and clinical 
rk before final evaluation was possible. 

Nasal inhalant preparations containing petrolatum were omitted 
m New and Nonofficial Remedies because of the potential 
ger of lipoid pneumonia. 

In the field of pain-relieving agents, Demoral was made avail- 
e for the medical profession. Sold on the European and South 
1erican continents as Dolantin, this agent was added to the 
dical armamentarium of the U.S. as a possible substitute for 
rphine with less addicting potentialities. (See also DENTISTRY; 
SDICINE; PNEUMONIA; SURGERY; UROLOGY; VITAMINS.) 


3IBLIOGRAPHY.—Various issues of Archives of Internal Medicine; Ar- 
ves of Dermatology and Syphilology; War Medicine; Journal American 
dical Association. New and Nonofficial Remedies (1942); Annual Re- 
nt of the Reports of the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry, American 
dical Association (1942); Forrest Ramon Davison, Synopsis of Materia 
dica, Toxicology and Pharmacology (2nd ed.) (1942); Wesley W. Spink, 
fanilamide and Related Compounds in General Practice (1942), Maurice 
Schnitker, Sulfonamide Compounds in Treatment of Infections (1942). 
(GaN 18, Spee) 


jemurgy The largest production in history of domestic 
* vegetable oils, the greatest progress towards ob- 
ning rubber from domestic agricultural sources, and the first 
lization of milkweed fibre, were among the striking advances 
1942 in the various fields of chemurgy. War-made shortages 
rred intensive efforts to develop sources within the United 
ites of a wide variety of important materials. 

Soybean production was nearly doubled. Although the 1941 
yp of 106,700,000 bu. was regarded as phenomenal, year-end 
orts indicated that the 1942 crop was nearly double that. Un- 
rourable harvesting weather had left many of the beans still 
the fields in midwinter, but if not too wet, they could still be 
overed. This crop aided substantially in averting more serious 
yrtages in oils, both for foods and for industrial uses. Soy oil 
ints, soybean adhesives and other industrial products were even 
in demand far above supply. 

Also nearly doubled was production of peanuts, mainly for 
yd oils. The 1942 crop was nearly 3,000,000,000 lb., in contrast 
a figure of slightly less than half of that the previous year. 
Western flax areas stepped up production for linseed oil, while 
» Minnesota-Iowa area maintained its former level. 

With no tung oil being received from the orient, castor bean 
nand was far beyond supply. By dehydration castor oil is 
de into a near-equivalent for most of tung oil’s uses. A new 
»cess for degumming castor oil, thus making it better for lubri- 
ing purposes, was announced. The oil has value in lubrication 
cause it withstands high temperatures. The government en- 
raged castor bean production for the purpose of laying up a 
re of seed for 1943 plantings. 

Domestic production of natural rubber came a little closer 
h advances in guayule and in kok-sagyz. Rubber by way of 
tadiene made from grain alcohol was advanced to a point where 
. year-end saw a government-sponsored plant about to begin 
duction. The year saw a violent controversy as to whether 
yber should be synthesized from petroleum or from grain- 
ohol, since the key chemical, butadiene, could be obtained 
m either source. The petroleum processes were preferred as 
ng further advanced, but it was decided to develop the alcohol 
ycess also. This was expected to afford an outlet for possible 
in surpluses after the war. 

Guayule plantings were authorized on a scale which by 1945 
yuld occupy more than 500,000 ac. and yield more than 200,000 
s of rubber. A number of extraction mills also were authorized. 


GUAYULE SHRUBS under cultivation on an experimental farm in Salinas, Calif., 
in 1942. This plant, native to Mexico, was regarded as an important potential 
source of rubber for the U.S. after the Japanese conquest of Malaya and the 
Netherlands East Indies 


This plant grows best in southern California, in Texas, New 
Mexico and Arizona. The crop was expected to yield 800 |b. or 
more of rubber per acre at the end of the second year of growth. 

Upon the insistence of the National Farm Chemurgic council, 
government agencies in the spring obtained air shipment of 139 lb. 
of seed of kok-sagyz, the Russian dandelion, and later shipments 
by sea. This was planted, principally by the agricultural experi- 
ment stations, in 60 different places throughout the United States, 
including Alaska. At the year-end reports had not been compiled, 
but indications were that several of the plantings grew well. The 
roots, according to Russian information, yield from 30 to 200 
lb. of rubber to the acre. Not until after another year, at least, 
of experiments would there be adequate basis for predicting 
whether this would be an important factor in the national rubber 
supply. 

Experimentation with goldenrod as a rubber source, con- 
ducted during his latter years by Thomas A. Edison, was revived 
by the department of agriculture. Tests were made on 150 ac. 
near Savannah, Ga. The plant is said to grow best on poor soils, 
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and to yield around too lb. of rubber to the acre. 

Soybean oil appeared unexpectedly in the rubber picture when 
the Northern Regional Research laboratory announced a rubber- 
like product made by polymerization of the oil’s fatty acids. Con- 
sidered acceptable for gaskets, hose and similar purposes, a De- 
troit firm had initiated commercial production in late autumn, 
using the trade name “Agripol.” 

Deprived of kapok, the favoured material for life preservers 
and life rafts, the navy department turned to milkweed for an 
alternative product. A leading chemurgic investigator, Dr. Boris 
Berkman, had revealed in 1941 his discovery that the fibres of 
milkweed floss were not only hollow, and therefore highly buoyant, 
but also were coated with a wax which made them virtually im- 
pervious to water. At the request of the navy department a large 
quantity of milkweed floss was collected from wild plants in the 
vicinity of Petoskey, Mich. The floss was separated from the 
seeds by machinery devised for the purpose. Seeds were saved 
for establishing cultivated plantings, and some were used for 
further study of their oil content. 

Fashion shows of 1942 displayed hats and ladies’ garments 
made from “‘Aralac,” the synthetic fibre derived from milk by 
way of casein. A 10,000,000-Ib. output of this fibre was reported. 
Synthetic fibre from the proteins of soybeans was made at the 
rate of about 1,000 lb. daily in a pilot plant of the Ford Motor 
company. 

Advances were indicated in production of several essential oil 
and drug crops, although labour shortages discouraged attempts 
requiring much hand work. Plastic production was in such de- 
mand that shortages of necessary chemicals became a factor. Sur- 
veys reported that cork trees, products of experiments started 
decades ago, were growing well and yielding good cork bark in 
several parts of the country, and hundreds of thousands of new 
seedlings were set out. 

The scope of chemurgy embraces development of new uses for 
agricultural crops, establishment of practical new crops, and 
profitable uses for agricultural wastes. The clearing house for 
information on chemurgy is the National Farm Chemurgic coun- 
cil, 50 West Broad Tower, Columbus, O. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—T he Chemurgic Digest, published by the National Farm 
Chemurgic council; the Agricultural Situation, issued by the department 
of agriculture. Valuable general information on chemurgy is contained in 


Pioneers of Plenty, by Christy Borth, and in Science Remakes Our World, 
by James Stokley. CW. McM.) 


Chennault, Claire [. (1890- +), US. army air officer, 

was born Sept. 6 in Commerce, Tex. 
A school teacher during World War I, young Chennault was called 
up for service in 1917 and served in the aviation section of the 
signal reserve corps in the United States. After the war, he be- 
came an officer in the army air corps and commanded a pursuit 
squadron in Hawaii, 1923-26. He retired from the army in 1937 
and in the same year accepted General Chiang Kai-shek’s offer 
to become aviation adviser to China; he then helped the Chinese 
to create an air force to fight the invading Japanese. In 1941, 
he founded the American Volunteer group of the Chinese army— 
a flying squadron of U.S. volunteer aviators who later became 
known as the “Flying Tigers.” Though seriously hindered by 
inferior planes, the “Flying Tigers” reflected their superior train- 
ing under Chennault by repeatedly repulsing Japanese air attacks 
on the Burma road—then China’s lifeline. Chennault was called 
back to active duty with the U.S. army air force on April 16, 
1942. He was promoted to brigadier general and in June 1942 
was named commander in chief of the U.S. air task force in 
China. On July 4, his Flying Tigers were disbanded and its 
members were inducted into the regular U.S. army air corps. In 
Dec. 1942, Chennault was awarded the D.S.M. by Lt. Gen. 


Joseph Stilwell for meritorious service as commander of the Chi} 
air task force. 


| 
Chess Samuel Reshevsky extended his reign of United Stad | 
* championship chess to six years by winning the 19} 
biennial tournament in a play-off with Isaac I. Kashdan. | 
Dye finalists ended the regular tournament with scores of 12} 
24 each, Reshevsky with 1o wins and 5 draws and Kashdan w 
Ir wins, 3 draws and 1 loss. In the play-off, which extended inj 
the first week of 1943, the 31-year-old Reshevsky won in ty 
11th game by a 74-34 score. | 
Dr. Alexander Alekhine, the Franco-Russian master, continu 
his rule as world champion. Dr. Alekhine competed in only off 
major tournament in 1942, a masters’ test at Salzburg, Austriyf 
which he won. Of great interest to the masters’ tournament f« 
lowers was the individual victory of Karl Junge, 18-year-¢| 
Austrian, over Dr. Alekhine. 
Aside from the nationals, the United States produced sevel 
other tournaments sponsored by the U.S. Chess federation. 49 
open championship at Dallas, Tex., resulted in a tie betweff 
Herman Steiner of Los Angeles and Abe Yanofsky of Winnipe 
the Canadian champion. The tie was not played off. 
Two other contests were added to the annual program of t 
national federation. The national rapid transit championship, el 
bracing a time limit of ro seconds per move, was won by Reubiff 
Fine of Washington, with Reshevsky the runner-up. The oth : 
event, the national amateur, went to Edward S. Jackson, Jr., ff 
Philadelphia. | 
Miss N. May Karff of Boston regained and retained her wo3 
en’s national chess championship in 1942. She defeated 
Donald Belcher of New York, 5-1, to regain her title and la 
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States Chess federation tournament. 
Intercollegiate Chess.—Harvard replaced Yale as champ 
of the H.Y.P.D. College Chess league. Yale was runner-up, wij 
Princeton third and Dartmouth last. City College of New Yoh 
won the Eastern Intercollegiate tournament, dethroning Brookl 
(M. P. W. 


Chi K . h k (1886- ; ), Chinese general and stat iff 
lang al-S e man, chief of the ruling party, was mad 
after Pearl Harbor, commander in chief of the China theatre 
war, including Thailand and Indo-China. As the youngest of df 
leaders of the four major allies of the United Nations, Chiaif 
early perceived World War II in its global perspective and 1] 
his people the longest in constant and hard battles. After Je 
1937 Chiang repeatedly declared that China’s fight against aggrif) 
sion was related to the cause of the democracies and the libejf) 
tion of oppressed nations. Urging effective world co-operatif 
during and after the war, Chiang emphatically stated on Nov. 
1942, that China did not wish “the mantle of an unworthy Jap 
to fall on her shoulders” and thus had “no desire to replace we 
ern imperialism in Asia with an oriental imperialism or isolatiefft 
ism of its own or of anyone else.” | 
As a student of the preparatory military academy and the m | 
tary staff college in Japan from 1907-10 Chiang acquired a Pe } 
etrating knowledge of Japan, but his early contact with the wif 
was his trip to Russia in 1923 as Sun Yat-sen’s representati 
Through his marriage to Mei-ling in 1927 Chiang not only all. 
himself with the influential Soong family but also became 
quainted with western ways and thought. After 1927 he was cq iy 
tinuously in power, and after the Sian incident of 1936 becaf} 
the centre of all political groups and leader of the whole nati 
Being Tsung Tsai of the Kuomintang, premier, commander’ 
chief of all the military forces, chairman of the Supreme } 
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mal Defense council, which is the highest political organ for 
osecuting the war, president of the combined national central 
nks, chairman of the Central Planning board, and originator 
d executor of the general mobilization program and intensified 
ntrol of commodity prices after Pearl Harbor, Chiang was im- 
ywwered to expedite the dual program of resistance and recon- 
ruction as well as to share in the struggle of the United Nations. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—R. Berkov, Strong Man of China; Hollington Tong, 
lang Kai-shek; Frank Price (trans.), China Fights On (War Message 
Chiang); Chiang Kai-shek, All We Are and All We Have (War Message 
ter Pearl Harbor). (CHS CE) 


. . (Soonc Mer-Linc) (1898- 
hiang Kai-shek, Madame oy" wise of General 
hiang Kai-shek, Chinese leader, was born in Shanghai, daughter 
' Charles Jones Soong of the wealthy Soong family. One of 
ree famous sisters, she was educated in the United States and 
as graduated from Wellesley college in 1917. Returning to 
hina, she served, on the China Labour commission, the first 
oman ever appointed to this agency. She married Chiang in 
927. When her husband was kidnapped by Chinese rebels in 
936, she flew to their Sian stronghold, persuaded them to release 
hiang and was instrumental in convincing him to forge a united 
ont with the Chinese communists who wanted to halt Japanese 
1croachments in China. A strong and vivid personality, Mme. 
hiang helped stir Chinese resistance against the Japanese inva- 
on. She placed thousands of war orphans into homes, resettled 
fugees from war zones and established clean hospitals for 
ounded soldiers. She was a devoted worker in the cause of 


ENDELL L. WILLKIE greeting Mme. Chiang Kai-shek and her husband in 
nungking, where he arrived Oct. 2, 1942, during his world-encircling inspec- 
on tour 
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emancipating Chinese women from their virtual slave status. 
Mme. Chiang went to Washington in Nov. 1942 to undergo med- 
ical treatment for injuries suffered in a motor car accident five 
years earlier. 


Chi Second largest U.S. city, a port of entry and the 
cago. county seat of Cook county, Ill., at the southwest 
corner of Lake Michigan, Chicago is the largest centre of U.S. 
rail traffic and of long-distance air routes. The port of Chicago 
is mainly important because of a great tonnage of iron ore, fuel 
and fluxes for steel manufacturing, conveyed by lake ships, and 
for oil products conveyed by tanker barges and ships. It has 
access to the Gulf of Mexico via the Illinois waterway and the 
Mississippi river, and to the Atlantic via the St. Lawrence river 
and the Welland canal, but both routes can accommodate only 
small ships. 

The population of the city proper by the federal census of 1940 
was 3,396,808, which included 1,686,648 males and 1,710,160 fe- 
males. The white population numbered 3,115,379; nonwhite, 
281,429. The population of the 1,119 sq.mi. comprising the met- 
ropolitan district was 4,499,126. In 1942 the departure of more 
than 175,000 men to armed services was offset by influx of work- 
ers to war industries and by military and naval personnel con- 
centrated in Great Lakes Naval Training station and other estab- 
lishments. The 1942 census bureau estimates placed the popula- 
tion of city proper at 3,545,808. The birth rate rose rapidly from 
the beginning of 1942, and births officially recorded in the first 
eight months of the year were 4,607 more than in 1941. Marriage 
licences issued totalled 45,771, a number second only to the 48,317 
in 1941. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): Edward J. Kelly (Dem.). 
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Manufacture of war supplies absorbed more and more of Chi- 
cago’s labour and plant facilities in 1942. Government expendi- 
ture for war supplies from June 30, 1940, to the end of 1942 was 
about $3,657,539,000, including new plant construction. Military 
secrecy veiled about $1,800,000,000 of that sum, but the remainder 
was under 8,118 contracts with 1,756 concerns. Increase of 
workers employed in all industries was 196,407 to a total of 
680,000. New plants included the largest aeroplane engine factory 
in the world and two others among the largest. A bomber plant, 
a cargo plane factory, a factory for the fabrication of aluminum, 
new foundries for casting tank parts and an armour plate mill 
were wartime additions to Chicago’s industry. Each of these units 
was one of the largest of its type ever designed. 

Until the suspension of voluntary enlistments in Dec. 1942, 
recruiting for all branches of the armed services was at high pitch 
in Chicaco. The city led all the 14 navy recruiting stations for 
naval aviation, with 6,o14 fliers enlisted. The civilian defense 
organization of Chicago embraced 420,000 citizens. During the 
year collections of scrap materials for war industry totalled 
1,175,000 tons. 

Increased employment reduced the number of city relief cases 
to 36,805, and federal relief agencies were virtually liquidated. 
Military priorities on construction materials and shortage of 
fuel and rubber halted transportation improvements, and the 
transit systems were carrying 16% more passengers at the end 
of the year than at the close of 194r. 

Chicago’s tentative budget for 1943 was $160,800,520, in addi- 
tion to which the school system budget called for $70,977,980, 
the park system $23,023,763 and the Chicago sanitary district 
$40,115,915. 

In the elections of 1942, Chicago remained in the Democratic 
column by greatly reduced pluralities. The vote cast was the 
lowest since 1930, only 76.76% of the voters participating. In 
Chicago, U.S. Senator C. Wayland Brooks, Rep., who received 
a plurality of 202,876 in the state as a whole, got only 581,811 
votes to the 759,570 cast for Raymond S. McKeough, Dem. All 
local candidates of the Democratic organization were elected. 

Three of the city’s largest hotels were taken over by the army 
in 1942 and many other structures, including Navy Pier, passed 
to military uses. Removal of U.S. civil bureaus to Chicago from 
Washington continued, and the number of civil service employes 
so transferred reached 14,000. 

Reduction of automobile traffic in 1942 because of oil and 
tire conservation reduced traffic fatalities by 25% from the 
previous year’s toll. Despite reductions in liquor licenses and 
other excise revenues, tax collections in Cook county were the 
highest in 15 years. Real estate, personal property and railroad 
taxes collected mounted to $188,888,005 a sum equivalent to 
85.05% of the total levy and an annual gain of $10,420,922. 

(i Hobe 


Chicago University of An institution of higher educa- 
’ * tion and research in Chicago, III. 
Founded in 1891, the university is privately endowed, co-educa- 
tional and nonsectarian. 

Degrees were conferred upon 1,676 candidates in the academic 
year, of which 707 became bachelors of arts, science or philosophy, 
518 became masters of arts, science or business administration, 
404 were awarded doctorates in philosophy, medicine or law, and 
37 received professional degrees in law or divinity. 

The total income of the several divisions of the budget, ex- 
cluding income from auxiliary enterprises and restricted expend- 
able funds, was $8,286,992, $284,898 less than the income of the 
previous fiscal year. The year’s total of gifts paid in was $2,271,- 
425. For additional statistics of enrolment. faculty members, en- 
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dowment, library volumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGE} 
Another step in the educational reorganization of the universil | 
was taken in Jan. 1942, when the faculty voted to award th | 
bachelor’s degree upon completion of liberal education. The cq 
lege administering liberal education is a four-year institution, b 
ginning at the level of the traditional junior year in high scho 
and ending at the sophomore year of the conventional colleg 
Students are admitted to it at the start of the program; hig 
school graduates enter it in the middle, for the last two years. | 
Navy signal and radio schools, training of meteorologists, 
specialists in high frequency, of army laboratory clinical admig 
istrators and other technical fields involved large numbers of th 
services and used extensive sections of the university’s building | 
In addition, 2,750 students completed war courses sponsored bi} 
the U.S. Office of Education. The university’s institute of militas 
studies gave approximately 4,500 men training in its basic arift 
specialized military course. 


Chicory: see Corre. 
Child Labour: see CHILD WELFARE. 
The year 1942 in the United States wa 4 


Children’s Books. characterized by an increase of materi 


relating, directly or indirectly, to World War II, including hij : 
torical fiction with liberty and democracy as the theme, bot) 
fiction and factual material about the United Nations, book; 
about the war itself, and books stressing American ideals. Thi) 
interest in Latin America continued; and the flow of biographialf 
and vocational stories seemed undiminished. Good humorous a 

imaginative stories balanced the more serious tendencies, a 

there was an unusual increase in the number of toy and triad 
books. A larger number of books than usual went out of prin. 
The “comics,” though not literature, are definitely a part 4 
children’s reading, and the year showed no decline in their nu 

bers or popularity. 

Among picture books were Virginia Lee Burton’s The Littd 
House, Mary and Conrad Buff’s Dash and Dart, The Fast Soone 
Hound by Arna Bontemps, Clare Newberry’s Marshmallow 
William Robinson’s At the Seashore, Holling Holling’s Tree in | 
Trail and Marie Gilchrist’s The Story of the Great Lakes. 

Good historical stories included Elizabeth Gray’s Adam of tli 
Road, Rosamond Marshall’s None But the Brave, Florence Updé 
graff’s Traveler's Candle, Erick Berry’s Hudson Frontier; al 
Lena Barksdale’s The First Thanksgiving, Herbert Best’s Gui 
smith’s Boy, Isabel McMeekin’s Journey Cake, Evelyn Sickels| 
The School Bell Rings and Hildegard Woodward’s Jared’s Bles4 
ing. 

Stories which pictured American life were John Tunis’s All 
American, Elizabeth Coatsworth’s House-boat Summer, Phyll: | 
Crawford’s Last Semester, Eleanor Estes’ The Middle Mofalfl 
Eleanor Lattimore’s Storm on the Island. Anne Locklin’s riad 
water Tales, Eliza Orne White’s Training Sylvia, Laura Wilder 
These Happy Golden Years; others were Valenti Angelo’s Hill aff 
Little Miracles, Florence Means’ Shadow Over Wide Ruins, hal 
Newell’s Steppin and Family, 

Books about the allied nations included Happy Times in Nov 
way by Sigrid Undset, Smoky Bay (Iceland) by Steingrim 
Arason, The Gift of the Forest (India) by R. Lal Singh, ani 
Andries (Holland) by Hilda Van Stockum. 

Stories with a war background were Hortense Flexner’s Th: 
Wishing Window (France), Eleanor Lattimore’s The Questioim| 
of Lifu (China) and Marie McSwigan’s Snow Treasure (Norway 1 | 

Books with a patriotic purpose included Ingri and Edgaifl 
d’Aulaire’s The Star Spangled Banner, Carl Carmer’s Americ! 
Sings, Songs of Freedom, compiled by Archibald Davison an# 
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thers, The Birth of a Nation’s Song by Katherine Bakeless, 
Aunro Leaf’s A War-time Handbook for Young Americans, 

Books about Latin America were Alice Dalgliesh’s They Live in 
outh America, Marion Lansing’s Against All Odds, and The 
atin American Song Book by Emilio de Torre; about Mexico: 
sernal Diaz’ Cortez and the Conquest of Mexico, Anita Bren- 
er’s The Boy Who Could Do Anything, and Berta and Elmer 
dader’s The Story of Pancho and the Bull with the Crooked Tail. 

Biography included Mabel Hunt’s Have You Seen Tom 
“humb?, Howard Fast’s Goethals and the Panama Canal and 
hhannon Garst’s Kit Carson. 

Other non-fiction: Louise Lamprey’s Building a Republic, 
Minoo Masani’s Our India, Helen Follett’s Ocean Outposts, 
Jorothy and Nils Hogner’s The Animal Book, Henry Kane’s The 
vale of the Promethea Moth, Carroll and Mildred Fenton’s 
Mountains and Herbert Zim’s Mice, Men and Elephants. 

Folk tales included James Bowman’s John Henry, Harold Cour- 
ander’s Uncle Bouqui of Haiti, Berta Metzger’s Picture Tales 
rom India, Eileen O’Faolain’s King of the Cats and Leich Peck’s 
Jon Coyote. Fantasy was found in Walter de la Mare’s Mr. 
sumps and his Monkey, Patricia Gordon’s Not-Mrs.-Murphy, 
inys Tregarthen’s The Doll Who Came Alive and Janette Low- 
ey’s Tap-a-Tan. 

There were new editions of Hans Christian Andersen’s The 
now Queen, illustrated by George and Doris Hauman, of Peter 
irshoff’s The Little Magic Horse, illustrated by Vera Bock, and 
f Andrew Lang’s Prince Prigio, illustrated by Robert Lawson; 
elections from the Bible in Favorite Psalms for Children illus- 
rated by Marie Stern, and Jesus’ Story illustrated by Maud and 
Vliska Petersham; selections from Bulfinch’s Age of Fable illus- 
rated by Helen Sewell. 

A new series of books for small children, The Little Golden 
brary, edited by Mary Reed, was a noteworthy contribution in 
he field of inexpensive books. (See also LirrerARY Prizes; Pub- 
ISHING [Boox].) (S. AN.) 


shildren's Bureau, United States: sce CuHiLp WELFARE; 


UVENILE DELINQUENCY. 

aL: National recognition in the United States 
shild Welfare. was given to me wartime problems of chil- 
lren by the children’s bureau Commission on Children in War- 
ime which, meeting for the first time in March 1942, adopted 
. Children’s Charter in Wartime. This charter called upon all 
itizens to “guard children from injury in danger zones; protect 
hildren from neglect, exploitation, and undue strain in defense 
reas; strengthen the home life of children whose parents are 
nobilized for war or war production; and conserve, equip, and 
ree children of every race and creed to take their part in 
lemocracy.” 

The charter urged that health, school and recreation facilities 
n the overcrowded military and war production zones be strength- 
ned; that the home life of children of servicemen and war 
vorkers be stabilized through economic provisions, insurance 
rograms, adequate housing and day-care services; and that 
hildren throughout the U.S. should be safeguarded against suf- 
ering as a result of wartime food shortages, that they be helped 
o meet the emotional strain and excitements of war without 
rejudice to their development, and that ways be found for 
hem to participate in the war effort through activities suited to 
heir age and ability. 

The U.S. government recognized, without waiting for the 
nainland to be subjected to enemy attack, the necessity for 
areful preparation and constant vigilance. Measures for civilian 
rotection, civilian assistance, and evacuation of children and 
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others from target areas in case of military necessity were de- 
veloped. Of more immediate importance to children in the United 
States, since they, up to the close of 1942, were spared actual 
bombing and destruction, were the suggestions given to parents 
and others responsible for the care of children for their psy- 
chological and emotional guidance in helping them face the 
difficulties of wartime. 

Health of Mothers and Children.—(See also BirtH SraTis- 
TIcs; INFANT MorTALity.) 

The maternal and child-health services and the services for 
crippled children administered by the children’s bureau under 
title V, parts 1 and 2 of the Social Security act, were in opera- 
tion during 1942 in all 48 states and in the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. Federal appropriations for 
grants to the states for these two programs were $5,820,000 and 
$3,870,000, respectively. 

Expansion of war industries and establishment of military 
camps and bases resulted in increases in the number of women 
and children, as well as men, living in more than 4oo areas in 
the United States involving 800 counties. Many of these areas 
were not previously provided with maternal and child-health 
services and there was increasing evidence during 1942 that with 
growing population maternal and child-health needs were not 
being met. In Jan. 1942 it was reported that the state health 
departments had been able to give some—though insufficient— 
additional maternal and child-health service in 165 counties in 
which there were defense activities. In a later canvass the state 
health offices of 32 states reported 366 defense areas in which 
maternal and child-health needs were unmet. Often, it was 
reported, funds were not available to purchase equipment for 
prenatal and child-health conferences or to pay personnel to 
conduct these conferences and to maintain the other medical, 
dental, nursing and nutrition services that were urgently needed. 
The withdrawal of doctors and nurses for the armed services 
heightened the need. It became increasingly important that the 
time of those who were still available for civilian service be 
conserved by the clinic and conference method so as to serve 
groups of mothers and children, and to provide the preventive 
service that would maintain health and forestall illness. 

Bills introduced in congress, on recommendation of the presi- 
dent, to amend title V of the Social Security act by authorizing 
additional appropriations to meet the special needs of mothers 
and children arising from war conditions, were not acted upon. 
So far as possible, however, services were adapted to meet war- 
time needs. (See also SOCIAL SECURITY.) 

In the maternal and child-health program, increased attention 
was given to medical and hospital care for maternity cases and 
for sick children. In 26 states and Hawaii plans were approved 
in 1942 for providing maternity care to wives of men in the 
armed forces, and medical care for their infants. Preventive 
health services were stressed as a guard against wartime epidemics. 
A special campaign was carried on in connection with May day 
—Child Health day for the immunization of children nine months 
of age and over against smallpox and diphtheria. As a result 
state health departments reported nearly three times as many 
vaccinations against smallpox and more than twice as many 
immunizations against diphtheria as in the previous spring. 

The number of crippled children on state registers reached 
340,692 on June 30, 1942—an increase of 11% over 1941. Pro- 
grams were maintained in operation in every state and territory, 
although the assignment to military services of orthopaedic 
surgeons from state staffs made it necessary in some states to 
postpone corrective work of certain types or to send children 
to other states for orthopaedic surgery. 

Nutritional levels were not affected by the rationing, on a 
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comparatively liberal basis, of sugar and coffee. Many families 
were able to purchase more and better food as a result of im- 
proved employment conditions, although, in some areas local 
shortages of milk and other essential foods made it difficult to 
obtain all the foods needed for healthy growth. Nutrition com- 
mittees affiliated with state defense councils continued to develop 
the national nutrition program sponsored by the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. School-lunch programs and projects 
supplying milk and other foods for school children were, for 
the most part, continued although the order of the president in 
December providing for the termination of the activities of the 
Work Projects administration left the future of these projects 
in doubt. 

Care of Children of Working Mothers—Care of children of 
mothers employed in war industries or in occupations where they 
relieved men for war service was recognized as a problem of 
major importance. The War Manpower commission issued a 
policy statement recognizing that a mother’s first responsibility 
is toward her children and discouraging active recruitment of 
women with children until all other sources of labour supply are 
exhausted. Nevertheless the 3,000,000 women added to the 
labour force during 1942 included a considerable percentage of 
mothers with young children. Local surveys in more than 300 
communities showed numbers of young children left without 
care during the day, children locked out of their homes, and 
children kept home from school to care for younger children 
while their mothers work. 

Consultation service to states and communities planning day- 
care programs was offered by the children’s bureau and the 
office of education through regional consultants. Through the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services limited federal 
funds were available to supplement state and local funds where 
necessary in establishing child-care programs. Federal funds could 
be used in promoting and administering child-care plans sub- 
mitted by state welfare departments and recommended for ap- 
proval by the children’s bureau er submitted by state education 
departments and recommended for approval by the United States 
office of education. By the middle of Jan. 1943 plans had been 
approved for 24 states—i2 submitted by welfare and 12 by 
education departments. In addition, funds for the operation of 
local services were made available by the Federal Works agency 
under the Work Projects administration (to be terminated in 
1943) and the Lanham act. 

Child Welfare Services.—Child-welfare-service programs car- 
ried on by the states in co-operation with the children’s bureau 
after 1935 under title V, part 3 of the Social Security act con- 
tinued in operation throughout 1942 in all states and territories, 
the federal appropriation for grants to states being $1,510,000. 
Approximately 50,000 children were receiving case-work service 
through this program in May 1942. 

Under plans approved by the children’s bureau for the year 
beginning July 1, 1942, 326 full-time and 43 part-time child- 
welfare workers paid in whole or in part from federal funds 
were provided for in 281 defense counties; these plans offered 
additional evidence of the inadequacy of child-welfare services 
in the country. 

Juvenile Delinquency—(See JUVENILE DELINQUENCY.) 

Public Assistance —The program for aid to dependent children 
administered by the Social Security board under title IV of the 
Social Security act was in operation in 45 states and in the 
District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii during 1942. 
Monthly payments in Oct. 1942 amounted to $12,800,000 and 
were made to nearly 900,000 children. 

A new source of assistance was opened up for families of men 
in the armed forces by the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 


act of 1942. This provided monthly allowances and allotmeni} 
amounting to $62 for a wife and one child and $10 for ea 
additional child. If there is no wife, the amount is $42 for t 
first child and $10 for each additional child. 
Funds for providing civilians with temporary aid necessitat¢ | 
by enemy action were made available by the president throug 
the Federal Security agency pending the enactment of legislatio 
The civilian war assistance program provided immediate assis}j 
ance and welfare services for civilians and their families, arf} 
the civilian war benefits program provided monthly paymen}j 
for injured persons and for dependents of persons killed. Theif} 
programs were administered by the Social Security board wit} 
the co-operation of state welfare departments. (See also Socr4}} 
SECURITY. ) Ii. 
Child Labour and Youth Employment.—The steadily increa} 
ing tempo in the production of war materials affected industri} 
conditions for all workers, including children and young person 
Young workers under 18 were increasingly in demand to mei} 
the mushrooming labour needs of new population centres fej 
ages in stores and service trades, for jobs in war plants, fe ; 


wore drawn into war industries and file armed forces. 

Employment of Children in Agriculture —Because of | i 
scarcity and the need for greater production of food, organize ! 
programs to employ nonfarm youth under 18 years of age 1 | 
agriculture were widespread in 1942. The largest number wea) 
placed as day workers, the farmers collecting young workers <ff 
the employment-service office, schools, and other central point! 
and returning them at the end of the day. Others were placef} 
on the farms where they were to work. In addition, there we 
many programs to recruit young people from cities and towrfl 
to live in work camps in the area where they were to be er 
ployed. Though much of the employment was during the scho 
vacation, a great deal in the spring and fall involved release 
children from school. Two states, New York and New Jersey 
enacted legislation permitting children 14 years of age and ov 
to be excused for work in agriculture for 30 and 15 days, rd 
spectively, and in a number of other states release of schodf 
children for farm work was provided for through executive 
administrative orders. 

Standards to safeguard the health and welfare of young eme: 
gency farm workers were developed and promoted by t 
children’s bureau of the United States department of labour iff 
co-operation with other federal, state and private agencies. 
outline of general policies on recruitment of young workers fd 
wartime agriculture, issued by the bureau, was prepared in cori 
sultation with the United States office of education, the Unite 
States department of agriculture, and the United States emplo 
ment service. i | 

Federal Legislation.—The child-labour provisions of the Fail) 
Labor Standards act of 1938 provided federal safeguards fal 
children and young persons under 18 years of age employed i} 
establishments producing goods for shipment in interstate comi#) 
merce. These provisions affected most work in manufacturinil 
establishments because the great majority of such establishment} 
in the United States carried on an interstate business. The basil 
16-year minimum-age standard provided in this act was, there} 
fore, of great value in preventing a large influx of 14- and 1 ¥ 
year-old workers into factory employment. 

These provisions were administered by the children’s bureaul 
which continued and strengthened its co-operative programs wit] 
the state and local agencies administering state child-labour laws 
Employment and age certificates issued under state law werif 
accepted as proof of age under the Fair Labor Standards acl 
in 44 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto Rico 
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Jeral certificates were issued in four states—Idaho, Mississippi, 
uth Carolina and Texas—with the co-operation and assistance 
state and local officials. 
In connection with the enforcement of the wage and hour 
ovisions of the Fair Labor Standards act, prohibitory home- 
rk regulations were issued in five industries (jewellery, gloves 
d mittens, knitted outerwear, apparel, and buttons and buckles ) 
d were under consideration for two others. The legal basis 
these prohibitions was to prevent evasion of the established 
inimum wage. 
The great increase in the production of war materials for the 
vernment increased the importance of the regulation of em- 
oyment of minors under the Public Contracts act. This act 
[ up, among other conditions of employment, a minimum age 
16 for boys and 18 for girls, to be complied with by all 
yployers producing goods under contract for the United States 
the value of more than $10,000. Under power given by the 
t, and at the request of the federal departments most concerned 
war production, the secretary of labour in Nov. 1942 reduced 
€ minimum age for employment of girls from 18 to 16, but 
the same time set up certain special safeguards as to hours 
d conditions of employment of girls 16 and 17 years of age. 
3 16 years is the minimum for boys under this act and for 
th boys and girls under the Fair Labor Standards act, the 
tablishment of the same minimum age under both acts was 
pected to prevent confusion and difficulty of administration in 
e many factories subject to both laws. 
Protection from Hazardous Work.—Special attention was given 
’ the children’s bureau to measures to protect young workers 
om hazardous employment. A minimum age of 18 for employ- 
ent in occupations involving exposure to radioactive substances 
is established in May 1942 under the Fair Labor Standards 
t after investigation and a public hearing. Standards as to 
pes of employment suitable for young workers of 16 and 17 
a number of war industries were being developed by the 
ireau, and their voluntary observance by employers was urged. 
ese advisory standards gave information on the hazards of 
e occupations to which they related, suggested the types of 
rk in which 16- and 17-year-old persons might be employed 
th comparative safety, and pointed out the types of work from 
ich they should be excluded. The industries dealt with during 
42 included shipbuilding, lead and lead-using industries, and 
uployments involving exposure to chlorinated solvents and to 
rbon disulphide. 
State Legislation.—In Louisiana and in Puerto Rico new child- 
pour laws were passed in 1942 which established a basic 16-year 
inimum age, replacing a 14-year minimum; required certificates 
» to 18 years of age; established standards for work in street 
ides; and set a minimum age of 18 years for work in a 
nsiderable number of hazardous occupations. 
A National Program.—Certain standards formulated and urged 
- federal agencies exercised considerable influence in maintain- 
x good child-labour conditions in types of employment not sub- 
ct to the specific federal acts mentioned above. Early in 1942 
conference of federal departments and state labour departments 
war production states, called by the secretary of labour to 
scuss means of increasing production, agreed on a statement of 
tional policy which pointed out that although some relaxations 
hours-of-labour standards might be necessary, there must be 
relaxation of standards governing employment of minors 
der 16. 
The Ninth National Conference on Labor Legislation, in 
aking recommendations at its annual meeting in Nov. 1942, 
lled attention to the necessity for careful planning and guid- 
ce in the employment of 14- to 18-year-old youths, and for 
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adherence to certain standards. These were that children under 
14 should not be part of the hired labour force, that none under 
16 should be employed in manufacturing, and that young persons 
16 and 17 years of age whose work is essential should be placed 
only in occupations suited to their age and capacity. 

Program of State Action for Children in Wartime.—In Aug. 
1942 the children’s bureau Commission on Children in Wartime 
drew up, in consultation with the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services and the Office of Civilian Defense, and adopted 
a “Program of State Action for Our Children in Wartime.” This 
program outlined ro subjects needing review in every state and 
community, and recommended fixing responsibility for study and 
planning on representative state and local committees on children 
in wartime, preferably affiliated with defense councils. 

Through the co-operation of the Office of Civilian Defense this 
program of state action was widely distributed to civilian defense 
councils and public officials. In 34 states and more than 250 local 
communities, committees concerned with the general problems 
of children in wartime or dealing exclusively with the problems 
of children of working mothers were helping to develop com- 
prehensive programs drawing together all the agencies and 
resources that could contribute toward meeting these child-care 
needs. 

Inter-American Co-operation.—The Eighth Pan American 
Child congress met in Washington, D.C., in May 1942! at the 
invitation of the United States government. The chief of the 
children’s bureau was elected president of the congress. The 
congress devoted much of its time to the consideration of methods 
of inter-American co-operation and the importance of maintain- 
ing services for mothers and children in wartime and formulated 
a declaration of opportunities for children, signed by the chair- 
men of the delegations from the 21 American republics. The 
American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, 
with headquarters in Montevideo, Uruguay, and the governments 
of several American republics took action on some of the resolu- 
tions passed by the congress. ; 

Child Welfare in the American Republics.—In the American 
republics new developments were noted in social insurance, nutri- 
tion, health education, including education in child care, and other 
fields. The First Inter-American Conference on Social Security, 
which was held in Santiago, Chile, in Sept. 1942 recommended 
among other subjects the establishment of welfare services for 
mothers and children within the framework of social insurance. 

In Costa Rica the social-insurance law of 1941 became opera- 
tive in part of the country, and in Ecuador the law of 1942 
replaced a law of 1935. In both countries insured persons receive - 
medical care and cash benefits in case of illness, childbirth and 
other contingencies. The importance of disease prevention was 
also stressed in these laws. In Mexico a social-insurance bill was 
introduced in congress in Dec. 1942. In Argentina and Cuba 
measures were taken for improving the administration of the 
laws on maternity insurance. 

The interest in nutrition continued to increase. In Brazil the 
Social Insurance Nutrition service, established in rg41 for the 
workers protected by the pension insurance laws and for their 
families, opened in 1942 restaurants where nutritious meals were 
served at low cost. 

The Federal Children’s bureau of Brazil selected “Better nutri- 
tion of children” as the subject of the 1942 Children’s week, and 
a campaign to arouse public interest was conducted. In Mexico 
City the government opened the first of a projected chain of 
dining halls where people in the low-income groups could get 


1 The previous congresses were held as follows: Buenos Aires, Argentina, 1916; Monte- 
video, Uruguay, 1919; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 1922; Santiago, Chile, 1924; Havana, 
Cuba, 1927; Lima, Peru, 1930; and Mexico City, Mexico, 1935. 
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balanced meals at nominal cost. The National Commission on 
Foods of the Federal Department of Public Health of Mexico 
introduced properly balanced meals in public child-welfare insti- 
tutions and in government-supervised foster homes. In Venezuela 
a Division of Nutrition was set up in 1942 in the ministry of 
health and social welfare. 

A “center for the education of mothers” in child care was 
established in 1942 in Lima, Peru, under the National Institute 
of the Child, official agency administering child-health work 
throughout the country. In Haiti a law of Jan. 10, 1942, made 
primary education compulsory for children 7 to 14 years of age, 
with some exemptions. 

In Panama an “institution for child supervision and protec- 
tion” to be established under a presidential decree of July 22, 
1942, was to deal with children under 16 vears of age who were 
accused of illegal acts or who were neglected, destitute and 
mentally defective. 

Great Britain.—Child Welfare —With the increasing employ- 
ment of mothers in war industries the care of young children 
became a subject of national importance. Government agencies 
co-operated in the setting up of war nurseries and nursery schools, 
which were maintained by the national government. 

Child welfare also received attention in postwar reconstruction 
plans. The Beveridge report, published and presented to parlia- 
ment in Dec. 1942 under the title “Social Insurance and Allied 
Services,” proposed the extension of the system of social in- 
surance in Great Britain, including maternity benefits, children’s 
allowances, widows’ pensions, and complete medical care. (See 
also SoctaL SECURITY.) 

Child Labour —The imperative war necessity in Great Britain 
to secure greater national production brought into employment a 
large number of children who would otherwise have continued 
in school beyond the legal school-leaving age (14), and also led 
to more arduous conditions of work for children and young 
persons between 14 and 18 years of age. However, efforts to 
keep schools open and to require attendance of children up to 
14 were renewed in 1941 and 1942, and appropriations for educa- 
tion were increased after the beginning of World War II. 

Hours of employment for young persons between 14 and 18 
years of age were regulated by the Factories act of 1937 and 
emergency orders issued thereunder by the ministry of labour 
and national service. The standard was a maximum 9-hour day 
and 44-hour week for children 14 and 15 years of age, and a 
maximum g-hour day and 48-hour week for boys and girls 
16 and 17 years of age and for all women, with provision for 
overtime under certain conditions. Night work between 6 P.M. 
and 7 A.M. was prohibited for children under 16. 

Under the general emergency order for engineering and certain 
other classes of work, as extended on April 28, 1942, establish- 
ments doing emergency work might obtain special permission to 
employ young persons between 16 and 18 years of age and 
women up to 60 hours a week and children 14 and 15 up to 48 
hours a week. The number of permissions under this order in 
the early part of 1942 was approximately 9,000, nearly double 
that for 1940. The permitted hours in the majority of cases 
were less than 55, and the tendency at the end of 1942 was 
toward shorter hours. 

An order of Jan. 23, 1942 authorized district inspectors of 
factories to permit in all types of factories the extension of hours 
of work above the statutory limit, but not to exceed 55 hours 
a week for young persons between 16 and 18 and women. Not 
more than ten and one-half hours might be worked on any week 
day; Saturday hours as high as eight might be specially sanc- 
tioned by the district inspector. For children under 16 the statu- 
tory 44-hour work week might be lengthened to 48 hours. 


By a special order in council, school authorities were permitt 
in 1942 to exempt from school attendance children of 12 anf 
over under certain safeguards, to help with urgent agricultur 
work if other labour was not available. Absences were limita} 
to ro full or 20 half school days a year, with maximum workit 
hours of seven hours on full days, four hours when a half de 
is spent in school, and with a break of at least one hour aft 
not more than four hours of work. No further exemptions we 
permitted except upon permissionsof his majesty’s inspectors. 

Australia.—Pensions for widows and for divorced and deserts 
wives with one child under 16 years were made available ff 
Australia under a commonwealth law effective July 1, 1942; f/f} 
children after the first, allowances were paid under the Chiff 
Endowment act of 1941. | 

Continental Europe.—The information coming from Europes Fl 
countries concerning labour conditions emphasized acute labo'fj 
shortages and the heavy demands that drew upon workers of aff 
ages, but for the most part did not touch particularly upel 
employment of children. In the spring of 1942 it was reportaff 
that in Germany children ten years of age and over were to [ff 
sent to camps in farm areas to work in the fields. 1 | 

Concern for the health of working mothers was evidenced By} 
an administrative order in Germany, effective July 1, 1942, whi« 
prohibited the employment of women in any occupation for sf} 
weeks before childbirth; previously, the prohibition applied | 
women in industry only. Employment for 6 to 12 weeks aft 
childbirth was also prohibited. The mothers were to receiy 
full pay during maternity leave and, in some cases, nursil 
benefits. Expectant and nursing mothers were not to be employ 
overtime, or at night, or on Sundays or holidays. Employ 
nursing mothers were to be allowed time for nursing their childreij 
The administrative order specifically excluded from its app 
cation Jewish and other non-German women, for whom a minjip 
degree of protection was prescribed. 

In the soviet union the employment of children 12 to 16 yealfil 
of age in families of collective farmers was required for at lea 
so full days a year by an order issued in April 1942. 
ployment of all children between 14 and 18 years of age 4 
farm work under the supervision of their teachers, who work 
with them, was also ordered as a part of a general mobilizatidff 
during the spring and summer vacations of 1942. The workiaffl 
day of the children was to be limited to a period varying fro 
six to eight hours. Emphasis was placed in the child-care pr} 
gram of i942 on providing physical training for all schot 
children and proper institutional and foster-home care arf 
recreation facilities for all war orphans and children of persot 
in the armed forces. 

It is evident that the suffering of the war gravely affectd 
children in continental Europe. Reports from Belgium, Frand| 
Finland, Greece and Norway showed a greater incidence 
disease, and at least in some localities, of death among childre 
and even in neutral Switzerland infant mortality increased. 

In an attempt to relieve at least partly the suffering amon 
children, a private welfare federation in Switzerland, under tll 
direction of the Swiss Red Cross, was bringing groups of chill 
dren from France, Belgium and some Balkan countries 
Switzerland for a three-month vacation, usually in private home! 

In the United Kingdom and most of the countries of Europ: 
including Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, German 
Netherlands, Norway, certain Polish provinces and Swede 
attempts were being made, according to reports received by ti@ 
League of Nations, in the spring of 1942 to offset food shortag4 | 
by giving children priority in receiving milk and certain prote 
tive foods. 

(See also Census, 1940; CRIME; MARRIAGE AND Divorce. ) 
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neva, 1942). (Kepais) 
hil a republic on the west coast of South America, extend- 
| ee ing some 2,800 mi. from just within the tropics to the 
barctic south. Area, 289,776 sq.mi.; pop. (1940 census), 5,- 
3,539; capital, Santiago; religion, Roman Catholic; president 
942): Juan Antonio Rios. The 11th national census of 1940 
owed a population of 639,546 for Santiago, or 943,669 including 
burbs. The 20 other principal cities (not including suburbs) 
ere: Valparaiso (215,614); Concepcion (92,364); Temuco (84,- 
6); Viha del Mar (70,013); Osorno (62,106); Chillan (61,- 
35); Talca (56,735); Los Angeles (52,259); Antofagasta (51,- 
7); Valdivia (49,481); Puerto Montt (44,024); Talcahuano 
11,536); Iquique (39,282); Rancagua (38,423); Linares (36,- 
93); Curicd (35,270); La Serena (35,055); Nueva Imperial 
33,361); Magallanes (Punta Arenas) (33,134); Cauquenes (33,- 
(6). An official estimate of May 31, 1942 gave Chile a popula- 
on Of 5,122,665. 
History.—After the death of President Pedro Aguirre Cerda in 
ov. 1941, Chile was temporarily ruled by an interim president, 
sronimo Méndez. By a special election on Feb. 1 the voters 
evated Juan Antonio Rios, the representative of the Radical 
urty, to the position of chief executive, and crushed his principal 
ponent, ex-president Gen. Carlos Ibafiez, who had returned 
om exile only a year before. In April 1942 Rios was inaugu- 
ited. 
Meanwhile, events had occurred which had made the confusion 
‘ought by the interim rule even more pronounced. Although 
ian Bautista Rossetti, the foreign minister of the Méndez ad- 
inistration, had been instrumental in calling the Rio de Janeiro 
onference of Foreign Ministers in Jan. 1942, his administration 
id not broken off its diplomatic relations with Germany, Italy 
id Japan as the Rio conference had recommended. Since it was 
ported that Acting-President Méndez and his cabinet had chosen 
policy of neutrality chiefly because the interim government 
Jt itself without sufficient powers to determine Chile’s future 
reign policy, little was done concerning foreign relations until 
1e accession to power of Rios. However, during the time be- 
veen the end of the Rio conference and the inauguration of the 
sw president, Chile tended to be drawn closer to Argentina, the 
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only other Latin-American nation that had not broken its rela- 
tions with the axis powers. 

When the policy of neutrality (usually described as ‘“non-bellig- 
erency”) was not immediately changed by the accession to power 
of the newly-elected president, debates on foreign policy, already 
bitter, became more intense, with intraparty differences acting to 
bring political confusion. The Radical party, occupying the presi- 
dency and a majority of the cabinet posts, soon showed definite 
signs of splitting. The Socialists were particularly active through- 
out the year in a campaign against isolation. On June 4 Oscar 
Schnake, minister of development in the national cabinet (and 
one of three Socialists in that group), stated, before a crowd 
demonstrating for the United Nations, that Chile could not and 
would not remain neutral. Such words from a cabinet minister 
created a national sensation, and some of the more conservative 
journals demanded that Schnake be disciplined. In ~ answer, 
Foreign Minister Ernesto Barros Jarpa pointed out that the 
minister of development spoke only for himself and not for his 
government. Amid such debates, the Chilean senate, after having 
heard a confidential report from Barros Jarpa, voted to leave 
the foreign policy unaltered at that time. However, demonstra- 
tions, both for and against neutrality, continued, and brought 
violence in many cases. In July a group which was reportedly 
led by communists invaded a Santiago meeting of the Committee 
for Peace and Neutrality (an allegedly fascist-sponsored group, 
composed principally of a membership drawn from the openly 
pro-fascist “Popular Socialist Vanguard” party), and the result- 
ing clash of the two factions was broken up only by the police. 
Critics of the administration’s policy increased their activities 
when it was announced in July that the government had ordered 
home, presumably because of a lack of success, the military off- 
cials sent earlier to Washington, D.C., on a purchasing mission. 

When, in August, President Rios accepted an invitation from 
President Roosevelt to visit the United States, it was conjec- 
tured that the Chilean executive was attempting to lead his na- 
tion toward a rupture with the axis, but was doing so in a gradual 
manner. In September, however, he declared that the purpose of 
his projected visit was to study the needs of hemisphere defense 
and that it involved no obligation affecting Chile’s freedom to de- 
cide her own foreign policy. Those words, seemingly intended 
to quiet the fears of the isolationists, caused the opponents of 
neutrality, who had remained relatively quiet during August, to 
reopen their campaign against the administration. In September 
Socialist Oscar Schnake resigned his post as minister of develop- 
ment, and on Oct. 4 a Santiago newspaper openly charged that 
Chile was being used as a base of operations by a group of Ger- 
man spies. 

The sensation caused by that declaration was, on Oct. 8, for- 
gotten in the uproar resulting from the charges made against 
Chile by an official of the United States. Speaking in Boston, 
Mass., on that date, United States Under Secretary of State 
Sumner Welles had decried the use of two Latin-American nations 
(unnamed, but unmistakably Argentina and Chile) as bases for 
axis activities. Although President Rios had been on the point of 
departure for his planned visit to the United States, he immedi- 
ately cancelled the trip and instructed the Chilean ambassador in 
Washington to protest the Welles speech. Despite the attempt of 
pro-axis groups to fan the flames of resentment of the Chileans 
at a public rebuke by an official of a foreign government, some 
informed nationals asserted the justness of the charges. Sub- 
stance was given to such views when the government, upon the 
reception of the evidence supporting the Welles’ charges, began 
a campaign against alien spies. The foreign minister, who had 
come to represent, in the eyes of many, the principal spokesman 
for isolation, soon became the centre of attack for the opposi- 
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tion, and by mid-October attempts were made to force his resig- 
nation. Since he reportedly refused to leave unless the rest of 
the cabinet also resigned, on Oct. 20, after the opposition to 
Barros Jarpa had become more violent, the entire group of min- 
isters asked to be allowed to retire. However, practically all 
the former ministers, with the exception of Barros Jarpa, were 
included in the new cabinet. Joaquin Fernandez y Fernandez, 
Chilean ambassador to Uruguay, was given the foreign ministry 
aftet German Riesco, a prominent liberal lawyer and a former 
minister of war, had refused the post. The new government struck 
with comparative boldness against the alien agitators. Three 
German spies, seized earlier but released on a technicality by a 
local magistrate, were interned on Quiriquina island, and on Oct. 
30, Interior Minister Rat] Morales announced the existing laws 
against alien activities inadequate and prepared new legislation 
for submission to a special session of congress. 

While the debates on foreign policy continued during the re- 
mainder of 1942, somewhat less bitterness was shown, and public 
attention was shifted to the spy hunt being conducted by the in- 
terior minister. Popular indignation against the United States, 
already ebbing after the publication of the evidence supporting 
the charges made by Welles, tended to subside even more as the 
year progressed, and on Nov. 5, an estimated 50,000 persons 
marched through Santiago to call for the end of relations with 
the axis. In addition, when the United States invaded French 
North Africa, 25 Chilean political leaders, representing almost all 
the parties, united in cabled praises to President Roosevelt. Im- 
proved relations with all the other American republics seemed 
close when Interior Minister Morales, on leave of absence from 
his official duties, appeared in Washington in December for a 
series of secret conferences. 

Cereal crop failures in 1942, added to the already severely risen 
costs of living, forced the passage by congress in August of a 
bill giving emergency powers over financial and economic matters 
for a period of six months to President Rios. 

Education.—Primary education is free, non-sectarian and com- 
pulsory. Official reports for 1939 showed 3,522 government and 
1,129 private schools with enrolments of 480,678 and 121,759 
respectively; 86 public and 175 private secondary schools with 
44,404 students; 151 special schools (including agricultural, voca- 
tional, industrial, commercial and normal), with 32,176. The 
National university, at Santiago, had 4,774 students, the Catholic 
university (Santiago), Santa Maria university (Valparaiso) and 
the University of Concepcion together had 1,674. In 1942 16.5% 
of the national budget went for education. 

Defense.—The Chilean army, regarded as one of South 
America’s best, had about 1,500 officers, 20,000 regular troops, 
15,000 one-year conscripts and a trained reserve of 200,000 men 
in 1941. The navy included one battleship (built in 1915), three 
cruisers, eight destroyers and nine submarines (the last being the 
oldest in active service anywhere in the world). The air force 
of several hundred planes was being augmented as rapidly as 
possible and the extraordinary defense appropriation of 4,000,- 
000,000 pesos (approximately $135,000,000) by congress on 
Dec. 31, 1941 was, in good part, for that purpose. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at approxi- 
mately 35 cents U.S. The gold peso, used to report foreign trade, 
was valued at 20.61 cents in 1942. Government revenues for 
1941 totalled 2,495,600,000 pesos, expenditures 2,760,700,000 
pesos, leaving a deficit of 265,000,000 pesos to be added to the 
deficit of 120,000,000 pesos for 1940. The ordinary budget of 
1942 authorized total expenditures of 2,630,900,000 pesos and 
estimated revenues at 2,441,900,000 pesos, leaving an indicated 
deficit of 189,000,000 pesos. To close the gap between revenues 
and expenditures congress, early in 1942, provided for higher 
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taxes on incomes and a luxury tax of 10%. | 
Trade.—Imports in 1941 totalled 525,179,800 gold pesos (1944 
507,110,400 pesos), exports 781,504,400 gold pesos (1940: 604K) 
727,900 pesos). The United States supplied 56.7% of all impo f 
(1940: 47.9%; 1939: 31-1%), Great Britain 9% (1940: 10.47@f 
Peru 9% (1940: 8.4%), Argentina 7.4% (1940: 6.7%). Asi 
from nitrate and iodine purchases (not reported by country | 
destination, but aggregating 15% of all exports in 1941 and 20.2) 
in 1940), the United States took 64% (1940: 58.3%), Argentif 
4.3% (1940: 2.7%), Great Britain 4.1% (1940: 5.8%), Bra 
2% (1940: .05%). Mineral products made up 79.8% of all i 
ports (1940: 82.9%), agricultural 6.7% (1940: 6.3%), ani 
5.1% (1940: 4.7%), manufactures, chiefly meats and sugar, 3.7/9) 
(1940: 3.2%). In 1940 copper alone accounted for 54.6% | } 
all exports, and in 1941 it was estimated that the percentage ' | 
somewhat higher. Precious metals aggregated 7.7% of the 19) | 
total, but exports were decreased in 1941. The leading agricl ! 
tural exports were beans, lentils and peas. Wool made up t i 
thirds of animal products exported, fresh and frozen meats all 
hides nearly one-sixth each. In the first five months of 1942 it 
ports of 236,300,000 pesos value represented a 26% increase ov) 
the similar period in 1941. 
Communication.—Under normal conditions, Chile has exte 
sive steamship connections with all parts of the world, includiif} 
direct service under the Chilean flag to New York city, to Guay] 
quil, and to Argentina, Brazil and Uruguay by way of the Stra 
of Magellan. Air transport service to all parts of America is pry 
vided by Pan American Airways and its affiliates, with sever 
flights weekly. Rail lines from Arica and Antofagasta connet 
with Bolivia. The former was eventually to form the Pacific ei 
of a transcontinental railway to Santos (Brazil), on the oC 
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the latter line is linked directly with the main centres of Chi 
Rail-bus service to Argentina is maintained through the Tra 
andine railway route (closed to through rail traffic in 1934) an 
by way of Bariloche in the south. Approximately 150 mi. of ti 
international line from Antofagasta to Salta (in northwestern | 
gentina, lying some 550 mi. from Antofagasta) had been cori) 
pleted on the Chilean side by the end of 1942, and constructid 
gangs were nearing the Argentine border. 

Internal communication is by rail, coastwise shipping, air arf 
highway. The state-owned railway system extends south to Puer 
Montt, with a narrow-gauge line on the island of Chiloé, and 
the north (in Tarapaca province) includes the Nitrate railwé 
lines. Domestic aviation is well developed under the Nation|ff 
Air lines, with routes from one end of the country to the othe 
The 23,000-mi. highway system includes nearly 10,000 mi. of i | 
proved road; although still far from adequate, it is being rapid 
extended. During 1941 143,888,639 pesos were spent on construlf™ 
tion and maintenance of roads and bridges. The Chilean mercha! 
marine, owned, officered and manned by Chileans, is the best d 
veloped in Hispanic America. 

Manufacturing.—Manufacturing has been confined almost e | 
tirely to goods for domestic consumption, especially heaviifl! 
goods, but provides only a minor part of domestic needs. In th | 
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first half of 1942 the index of manufacturing stood at 167.064 
of the 1927-29 average, a decline of about 4% over a simild 
period of 1941. In 1940 the ten leading industries employ¢ | 
22,093 persons. 
Mineral Production and Agriculture.—The mining industs 
produces the greater part of all export values, although the pri 
portion varies somewhat from year to year. Agriculture, how 
ever, is the actual economic backbone of the country, in god 
part because the mines are mostly foreign-owned. Copper produ 
tion in 1941 rose to an all-time peak of 453,527 tons (1940 
352,010 tons); nitrates (1,428,379 tons in 1940), iron (1,748,4% 


ys in 1940), coal (1,937,438 tons in 1940), gold (10,663 kg. in 
940) and silver (47,139 kg. in 1940) were produced at a lower 
ite in 1941. Agricultural production (cereals, fruits, potatoes, 
egetables and legumes) is of wide variety and is mainly con- 
ymed within the country. In 1942 wheat harvests were the 
west in nine years and the production of other cereals was even 
ywer, so that large quantities of Argentine grains were imported. 
n agricultural and livestock census was begun in 1942, with the 
ata to be used by the newly-formed Institute of Agricultural 
cconomy in formulating a definite farm program. (See also Hrs- 
ANIC AMERICA AND WorLD Wak II.) (CONSG:) 


hina a republic of eastern Asia. Flag, a red background with 
; y a blue sky and a white sun in the upper left corner. 
rea, 4,480,992 sq.mi.; excluding Manchuria, Outer Mongolia 
nd Tibet proper, 2,903,475 sq.mi. Total population, approxi- 
1ately 450,000,000. More than 10% of the area was under 
apanese occupation in 1942, representing 30% of the most 
opulated Chinese regions. Wartime capital, Chungking. Cities 
ith populations of over 100,000 total about 100; after Pearl 
larbor Shanghai was reduced to less than 3,000,000; Nanking 
nd Canton were reduced to less than 1,000,000 after the Japa- 
ese occupation; Peiping and Tientsin each have more than 
000,000; other cities with a population exceeding 500,000: 
‘hungking, Changsha and Chengtu; cities over 200,000: Kun- 
ing, Sian, Kweiyang, Foochow and Tsingtao. President: Lin 
en; premier: Gen. Chiang Kai-shek. 

History.—Immediately after Japan’s attack on Pearl Harbor, 
‘hina, through Generalissimo Chiang, offered to stand with the 
Inited States to defeat their common enemy and suggested the 
stablishment of a unified command and the conclusion of a 
ormal military alliance. On Dec. 23, 1941, an Allied Far Eastern 
filitary council was set up in Chungking. On Jan. 1, 1942, China 
igned the Declaration of the United Nations as one of the four 
ghting powers and on Jan. 6 a united information committee 
f the ABCD powers was created in Chungking. However, the 
tatements of Secretary Knox dnd First Lord of the Admiralty 
Jexander early in 1942 that the Pacific war was a secondary 
sue caused China to suspect her allies’ policy in the Pacific, 
hile Japan’s peace bid after her success in the Pacific made 
1e Allies wonder about China’s response. The situation was 
larified by the official pronouncements of Senators Tom Con- 
ally and Walter George and General Ho Ying-chin. The Anglo- 
merican new loans of $500,000,000 and £50,000,000 to China 
. February, the appointment of Lieut. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 
; chief of staff in the China theatre of war and commander of 
1e Chinese armies in Burma, China’s decision to send a military 
lission to the United States and the formation of a Pacific War 
yuncil in Washington, D.C.—all in March—further strengthened 
lied co-operation in the Pacific. On June 2 China was brought 
ito the structure of Anglo-American lend-lease arrangements by 
gning the Master Lend-Lease agreement. 

Before Singapore and Rangoon fell, Gen. and Mme. Chiang 
aid a state visit to India in an attempt to enlist India’s full 
ipport to the Allied cause and to persuade England to grant 
idia real political power. After her success over the Indian ocean 
1d south Asia, Japan started a spring offensive in order to 
estroy the United Nations’ air bases in China, to establish a 
yntinental transportation system and to eliminate the rear and 
anking threats that might come from China. China’s position 
ypeared serious. To assure China of U.S. determination to 
‘ush Japan, President Roosevelt pledged on July 7 to fight 
1 to victory with China and to establish peace, justice and 
eedom throughout the world while the U.S. army and navy 
sclared their “firm determination to expel the aggression from 


CHINESE SOLDIERS listening to a lecture by their commander on the Yellow 
River front in 1942 


every foot of Chinese soil.” Wendell Willkie’s visit to China in 
early October further aroused the enthusiasm of the Chinese in 
Allied war aims, as did the simultaneous announcement of the 
U.S. and British governments on October to of the relinquishment 
of extraterritoriality and related rights and privileges in China. 

The military stalemate which began after the fall of Hankow 
continued in 1942. Of the thousand and more engagements, the 
important battles of 1942 were: the third crushing defeat of 
Japan at Changsha early in January, the battle in Burma and 
Yunnan from January to May, Japan’s May offensive in 
Chekiang, Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Hunan, Honan and Shansi, 
Japan’s withdrawal of troops from central and south China to 
the north, and China’s successful counterattacks resulting in the 
recapture of most of the lost cities in Kiangsi and Chekiang in 
August. On Dec. 6 Japan began offensive operations in western 
Yunnan after she suffered another setback in the southwest 
Pacific. 

Closer collaboration among soviet Russia, Great Britain and 
the United States in 1942 helped strengthen China’s internal 
political unity. China’s serious problem was economic, since infla- 
tion reached an acute stage in 1942. 

Education.—The decision to place higher education under the 
direct control of the central government and the emphasis on the 
development of technical education marked two important fea- 
tures in 1942. New technical, professional and normal colleges 
were established and the total number of colleges and univer- 
sities increased from 113 in 1941 to 129 in 1942, with an enrol- 
ment of more than 50,000. 
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Defense.—The General Mobilization act of May 1942 extended 
the age for military service from 18 to 40. The Chinese army had 
grown from about 200 divisions in 1937 to more than 300 divi- 
sions in 1942 with 5,000,000 in the field and 15,000,000 in 
reserve units and training camps. 

Finance.—The daily military expenditure was estimated at 
7,000,000 yuan. Revenues from direct taxes and government 
monopolies increased but covered only a very small portion of 
the expenditures. China depended largely on the following 
methods to finance the war: land taxes in kind, domestic and 
foreign loans, lend-lease aid and notes. The total internal loans 
floated from 1937 through 1942 amounted to 3,430,000,000 yuan, 
100,000,000 customs gold units, £20,000,000 and $300,000,000; 
of these the $100,000,000 Allied Victory loan and the $100,000,- 
ooo Savings Certificates were issued in 1942. Up to Dec. 1942 
China had received a total of $1,200,000,000 in foreign loans of 
which $700,000,000, extended by the United States and Great 
Britain in 1942, had not been used. The volume of note issue in 
1942 was estimated at about 18,000,000,000 yuan—about three 
times the official figures of the note issue for r94o0. A large portion 
of public outlays was financed through inflation. In July 1942 the 
official exchange rate of the Chinese national dollar was fixed 
at $5-1/16 and £3-1/64. This may not reflect the true exchange 
ratio. 

There were 300 modern and native banks in Free China in 
1942, not counting branches and agencies, as against 164 in 
prewar time. 

Trade and Communication.—The loss of Hongkong and 
Burma deprived China of her last important international outlets, 
and her foreign trade suffered a serious blow. India roads were 
surveyed and under construction but at the end of 1942 vital 
war materials were shipped by about two dozen U.S. transport 
planes. 

Exports of tea, bristles, hides and raw silk moved on the 
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Northwest highway to the border of Sinkiang, where it connect 
with the Turkistan-Siberian railway. From 1937 through 194: 
China had constructed over 10,000 km. of railroads and added 
about 10,000 km. of highways to the prewar mileage. 

In order to utilize human labour as well as pack animals, 
stage and river transportation was developed to assist the de) 
pleted modern transportation system. Over 47,000 km. of tele: 
graph lines and 31,000 km. of telephone lines had been built sincé| 
the start of the war. The Pacific war wireless contact betweer) 
Chungking and the United States and Great Britain was efficiently 
maintained, and in Dec. 1942 a U.S.-China radio-photo com; 
munication was established. 

Agriculture.—The average annual production of cereals in the 
15 provinces in Free China is 1,500,000,000 piculs on 580,000,00¢| 
mou of land. The production of 1941 increased by 89,000,00¢ 
piculs and acreage increase by 45,000,000 mou (1 picul = 1334 Ib.; 
1 mou= 806.65 sq.yd.). It took about 60,000,000 piculs of ricé 
and wheat to feed the army and public functionaries in 1942) 
In the first half of 1942 the ministry of agriculture and forestry 
registered the increase of 32,129,000 mou of cultivated land with) 
a yield of 30,206,117 piculs of cereals. ; | 

Manufacturing and Mineral Production.—In 1942 there 
were 108 units of heavy industries under the direct control of 
the National Resources commission of the ministry of economic 
affairs and more than 1,350 privately owned modern industrial 
plants in Free China. In 1937 there were less than 380 private 
factories located in the interior. The value of total production in 
1941 exceeded the estimated figure of 4,000,000 yuan for 1940) 
China’s coal and iron reserves were estimated at 250,000,000,00a 
and 1,000,000,000 tons respectively. The production of mineralg 
in Free China in 1941 was approximately as follows: coa 
6,000,000 tons; iron ore 300,000 tons; copper 2,000 tons; tung 
sten 7,000 tons; tin 7,000 tons; antimony 7,600 tons; mercury| 
120 tons; crude oil 3,000,000 gal. China is extremely deficient i 
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THE FIFTH ANNIVERSARY of “China’s war with Japan, July 7, 1942, was 
»bserved with a military parade in Chungking 


oil and steel and her trained engineers and technicians numbered 
about 10,000 and industrial workers about 200,000. To strengthen 
China’s national defense and to raise the general standard of 
living of the people by industrialization, the National Resources 
commission prepared in 1942 a five-year industrialization plan 
for postwar China and a large training program was already under 
way. (See also Wortp War ILI.) 


BIBLI0GRAPHY.—China Information Committee, China After Four Years 
of War; Chinese News Service, China After Five Years of War; G,. B. 
Cressey, China’s Geographic Foundations; H. D. Fong, The Post-War 
Industrialization of China; Institute of Pacific Relations, Agrarian China; 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, China Shall Rise Again; Owen Lattimore, Jnner 
Asian Frontiers of China; Paul Linebarger, The China of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Periodicals: Amerasia; Asia; China Year Book; Chinese Year Book; China 
it War; Contemporary China; Far Eastern Survey; Pacific Affairs; Voice 
9f China (China news by shortwave radio released by Chinese News Service). 
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Phosen (Korea). A part of the Japanese empire since 1910, 
_ Chosen is a peninsula extending southward from the 
1ortheastern side of the continent of Asia. It is bounded E. by 
he Sea of Japan, W. by the Yellow sea and N. by Manchuria 
ind the maritime province of Siberia. Area, 85,206 sq.m1., in- 
cluding 1,018 islands; pop. (Dec. 31, 1938) 22,633,751, including 
533,320 Japanese and 49,815 other foreigners, of whom about 
[000 were Europeans and Americans, the remainder being 
Chinese. The capital is Seoul (Keijo), population (1938), 737,214. 
)ther cities: Fusan (213,744); Phyong-yang (Heijo) (234,726); 
[aikyG (172,040). Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism are 
yrevalent: forms of religion. There were 494,500 Chosenese and 
;800 Japanese Christians in Chosen in 1938. Chosen is ruled 
yy a Japanese governor-general. The governor-general in 1942 
vas Gen. Jiro Minami, who took office in 1936. 
History.—Chosen was not a theatre of hostilities and there 
vere no events of consequence in the country during 1942. A 


movement to obtain recognition of Chosen as an independent 
state was set on foot by some Chosenese resident in the United 
States; but no official decision on this question was announced. 


Education.—Chosen in 1938 possessed 3,372 elementary 
schools, with 1,311,270 pupils. There were also 53 high schools, 
with 27,867 students, 57 girls’ high schools, with 22,277 students, 
226 technical schools, with 34,060 students, ro normal schools, 
with 5,565 students, 18 special colleges (for medicine, dentistry, 
etc.), with 4,015 students and one university, at Seoul, with 558 
students. 

Defense.—Chosen has no national army, but the former 
rigorous ban on the enlistment of Chosenese in the Japanese army 
had been relaxed. 

Finance.—The unit of currency is the Japanese yen (fixed at a 
nominal value of 23.48 cents U.S. for several years prior to the 
outbreak of war in the Pacific). The Chosenese budget for 1942- 
43 was balanced at a figure of 1,012,577,000 yen. The national 
debt, as of 1941, was 593,646,215 yen. The amount of currency 
in circulation in 1941 was 437,669,000 yen. The bank of note 
issue is the Bank of Chosen; and there are eight other banks in 
the country, with a paid-up capital, in 1940, of 84,431,000 yen. 

Trade and Communication.—Chosen’s imports in 1939 were 
1,388,448,284 yen; exports were 1,006,793,785 yen. For nine 
months of 1940 (after which period figures were no longer pub- 
lished) imports were 1,176,120,813 yen; exports, 700,848,030 yen. 
Chosen in 1939 had 27,887 km. of roads, in 1940 had 4,293 km. 
of government railways, 1,815 km. of private railways. There 
were 738 steamships of a total of 106,712 tons and 1,125 sailing 
ships, of a total of 45,431 tons in Chosen in Dec. 1939. The length 
of telegraph and telephone lines in 1941 was respectively 8,863 
km. and 11,115 km. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Chosen 
is predominantly an agricultural country, with rice as the prin- 
cipal crop. The rice crop was 106,775,869 bu. in 1940. There were 
1,705,000 cattle, 1,400,000 pigs, 51,000 horses and 20,000 sheep 
in Chosen in 1939. Principal other agricultural products are bar- 
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ley, millet, apples, rye and soybeans. Industries have developed, 
especially under the influence of Japan’s forced military indus- 
trialization. The chemical industry in 1942 was the most im- 
portant, followed by cotton and rayon, foodstuffs, cement, paper 
and pottery. Gold, iron, coal, wolfram and mica are important 


mineral resources. (W. H. Cu.) 

o gs (1870- ), king of Denmark, K.G., of whom 
Christian X a biographical account will be found in Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, nephew of Queen Alexandra of Great Britain, 
succeeded his father, Frederick VIII, in 1912. Despite protracted 
illness in 1942, King Christian still showed the nazi overlords 
the curt dignity of his independent spirit. During one of the 
repeated crises when the Germans were insisting on anti-Jewish 
laws in Denmark, the King and his entourage attended service 
in a synagogue. To Hitler’s flowery birthday greetings on Sept. 26, 
1942, the King’s 72nd, he replied with only a blunt four-word 
telegram: “Thank you. Christian, Rex.” Similarly precise, he 
rejected the German demand for the arming of Danish merchant 
vessels. On Oct. 19, 1942, he fell from his horse and was seriously 
injured; pneumonia set in, and not until Nov. 22 could he leave 
the hospital. (See also DENMARK.) (FD: S.3 


Christian Science In 1942, the Wartime Activities of 

* the Church of Christ, Scientist, or 
Christian Science denomination have been extended, particularly 
by the appointment of Christian Science Wartime Ministers. At 
present (January 1943), there are twelve Christian Science 
Chaplains, appointed, instructed, and paid by the United States 
Government, over one hundred Christian Science Wartime 
Ministers, employed, instructed, and paid by the Christian Science 
Mother Church, and about one hundred fifty Christian Science 
Wartime Workers, civilians who have volunteered for this service. 

The Christian Science Wartime Ministers render a service to 
officers and men in the armed forces of the United States which 
could be rendered only by a Christian Scientist as a Chaplain or 
a Wartime Minister duly instructed for the practice of Christian 
Science. They conduct Christian Science services, respond to 
calls for Christian Science help or healing, provide Christian Sci- 
ence literature, arrange for Christian Science lectures, and are 
available twenty-four hours a day to help the servicemen who 
may wish to call on them, particularly those desiring Christian 
Science help or healing. The volunteer Christian Science Wartime 
Workers minister to the spiritual needs of Christian Scientists 
and others in the forces who turn to them for the friendly 
encouragement and practical help which these Workers are 
prepared to give. 

Christian Science Wartime Activities are directed by The 
Christian Science Board of Directors and financed through The 
Mother Church’s Wartime Fund, which is maintained by vol- 
untary contributions. 

Registered under the United States Neutrality Act, the 
Christian Science War Relief Committeey aided by numerous 
local committees and by four shipping depots, obtained and 
shipped to distribution committees in European countries, prin- 
cipally Great Britain, 9,811 cases, containing approximately 
1,962,200 garments having an estimated value of $1,457,517. 
These figures represent shipments to December 1, 1942. 

Early in 1942, the editors of The Christian Science Monitor, 
an international daily newspaper issued by The Christian Science 
Publishing Society, established a Peace Department and provided 
a Peace Aims Editor. The importance and prominence of the part 
played by this newspaper in international affairs was attested by 
the award of the Maria Moors Cabot Plaque, by the Trustees 
of Columbia University, for promoting understanding and friend- 
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ship in the Western Hemisphere. This was the first time a North} 
American newspaper received this recognition. (CP. S43 il 


Ch . ti J it Advanced action by agencies of organized | 
rs lan nl HE interchurch co-operation was especially |} 
marked in the United States. The Federal Council of Churches | 
and the Home Missions Council of North America adopted radical 
proposals looking toward the review of the church situation, |] 
community by community, throughout the nation for the purpose 
of eliminating duplications of organization by mutual agreement 
among denominations. In Canada the three major co-operative | 
agencies of the churches united in the employment of a single jj 
general secretary with a view to the probable development of af} 
Canadian Council of Churches. Eight major national interchurch 
agencies held joint sessions in Dec. 1942 and several of the more. 
influential ones approved a plan for the merger of all eight in an 
inclusive North American Council of Churches. The most im- }f 
portant group of war emergency agencies of the churches was ]} 
earlier co-ordinated under a directing organization. Under the || 
pressure of war emergency, the Lutheran Missouri synod, which ]| 
had previously held aloof from joint action on account of its. 
doctrinal position, agreed to co-operate “in externals” with other |} 
Lutheran churches. 

In permanent co-operative organization the most important 
advance was the organization of the British Council of Churches, 
merging three already existing partial councils. Several South 
American and Caribbean countries established National Christian 
councils. The Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America }} 
gained additional strength by the adherence of the Church of the jf} 
Brethren and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church. | 

Authorized conversations or formal negotiations between |f/ 
churches for organic union developed in a considerable number 
of cases. In the United States the Congregational Christian and 
Evangelical and Reformed Churches formally instituted conver- 
sations looking toward corporate union and set forth a preliminary 
plan. The official negotiators of the Protestant Episcopal and |) 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., issued a “Basic Elements plan” iff 
attempting to cover fundamental issues involved in the proposed jf) 
organic union of the two bodies. Negotiations for reunion be- 
tween the Presbyterian Churches U.S.A. and U.S. (Northern and 
Southern) continued hopefully, and the United Brethren and the 
Evangelical Churches announced the completion of a plan of 
union now to be submitted for formal action by the respective 
bodies. The United Lutheran and American Lutheran Churches 
agreed to “pulpit and altar fellowship,” indicating the religious 
equality of the two bodies and laying grounds for intimate co- 
operation though not constituting corporate unity. Leading juris- 
dictions of the Orthodox Churches in North America also agreed |] 
to a plan of federation on the basis of their already existing 
identical doctrine and worship. In South India the plan of union, 
involving churches of Anglican, Congregational, Methodist and 
Presbyterian origins, was furthered by the withdrawal of objec- 
tions to certain points of the United Church scheme. The North 
India plan of union (including a narrower range of churches) also 
made progress through mutual concessions and preliminary action. | 
In South Africa the Presbyterian Church sent down to the |) 
presbyteries for consideration a plan of union with the Congrega- | 
tional churches. | 

The only cases of corporate union actually consummated during 
the year were those of the United Church of Christ in Japan, 
where bodies which had previously resisted union apparently were. 
forced into it by governmental- pressure; and of churches in 
central and north China, where a considerable group was also | 


forced into union under Japanese insistence as part of the “New 
Order in Asia.” } 
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CHROMITE—CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


The war situation prevented the holding of a world assembly 
) consummate the organization of the World Council of Churches 
> which 77 bodies had voted adherence. Additional bodies so 
oting during 1942 were the Methodist Church of Brazil and the 
nglican Church of New Zealand. Active visitation by oecumenical 
saders back and forth across the Atlantic continued throughout 
1e year and the several international oecumenical study commis- 
ions issued various interim reports indicating substantial progress. 
he Report of the American Section of the Faith and Order 
‘ommission on Intercommunion indicated that many churches 
‘ill found it impossible to allow free intercommunion in the 
ord’s Supper in advance of further achievement of unity on other 
oints. (See also RELIGION.) (EDs) 


h it Although statistics for 1941 were not published 
) rom C. for any important producer, it may be assumed 
hat wherever possible production was pushed to as high a level 
s possible. The normal supply to the United Nations was reduced 
y the loss of Greece, Yugoslavia and the Philippines, and ship- 
vents were hampered from other sources of supply, especially 
‘urkey, India and New Caledonia. While the potential supply 
st to the axis amounted to about one-quarter of the world out- 
ut, the actual output which the axis might have been able to 
ecure was probably materially less, but there was no information 
n the conditions in which the mines were left when surrendered. 


World Production of Chromite 
(Metric tons) 


1929 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Cuba - | 53:799 | 94,592 | 40,200] 67,100 | 52,800 
Greece 2 24,214 52,600 42,500 55,000? 
Radia: 5.2). 50,301 63,300 44,800 ie 
Japan... . 9,163 ? ? ? ? 
New Caledonia | 52,594 48,022 52,200 52,000 55,800 
Philippines. . — 69,856 66,900 | 126,700 | 194,400 
South Africa . 63,974 | 168,600 | 176,600 | 150,000 | 163,600 
So. Rhodesia . | 265,909 | 275,617 | 186,000 | 139,100 | 300,000? 
Miurkey = = 7: 16,178 | 192,508 | 213,600 191,600 | I10,000 
WES. S. Re. 52,889 ? ? iP 
Yugoslavia . 43,022 59,932 58,500 59,500 ? 

Total . | 635,200 | 1,300,000?) 1,050,000?|1,150,000?|1,250,000? 


Production in the United States was negligible, up to 1941, and 
hough efforts were being made to foster the domestic output, it 
yas doubtful that the 1941 output amounted to more than about 
% of the consumption. The 1942 output was expected to be of 
he order of 65,000-70,000 tons, or possibly 8% of the demand; 
1 1918 the domestic production was 44% of the supply, but it 
yas extremely doubtful if this proportion could be attained with 
demand that increased in a ratio of 6 to 1, but the tonnage was 
xpected to surpass the 82,400 tons produced in 1918. Large low 
rade deposits were being developed in Montana, California and 
Jregon, but progress was slow, and in the meantime demand was 
acreasing at an unparalleled rate. Imports in 1940 were 657,689 
yng tons, and in the first nine months of 1941 rose to 660,936 
ons. Essential requirements for 1943 were expected to be about 
,000,000 tons, of which not more than 3% would be allotted for 
ivilian use. (G. A. Ro.) 


shronology: sce CALENDAR OF EVENTS, 1942, PAGES 1-16. 


F F (1874- ); 
hurchill, Winston Leonard Spencer pricisn states. 
ian, was born at Blenheim palace, Oxfordshire, England, on 
Jov. 30, the elder son of Lord Randolph Churchill and Jennie, 
aughter of Leonard Jerome of New York city. For his biography 
nd his political career during World War I, see Encyclopedia 
ritannica. 
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The outbreak of war on Sept. 3, 1939, was the occasion for 
Churchill’s re-entry into the cabinet in his old office of first lord 
of the admiralty. On May 10, 1940, when the German drive on 
France began, Chamberlain resigned and Churchill became prime 
minister. Churchill emerged as a fighting leader and on June 4, 
1940, after the evacuation of Dunkirk, he promised that Britain 
would fight on alone “‘whatever the cost may be.” During the years 
1940-42, Churchill’s public addresses and reports to parliament 
never attempted to disguise’ the gravity of Britain’s danger. His 
conduct of relations with the U.S. was both diplomatic and 
straightforward. Equally frank were his statements regarding the 
U.S.S.R. and Japan. When Germany invaded Russia in June 1941, 
Churchill promised help to the Russians, yet he refused to modify 
his opposition to communism in its political sphere. Adamant 
toward Japanese plans for a “new order” in eastern Asia, he 
twice warned Tokyo in late 1941 that Great Britain would declare 
war immediately if Japan attacked the U.S. This promise he 
fulfilled Dec. 8. Two weeks later he visited President Roosevelt 
in Washington and on Dec. 26, he addressed a joint session of 
the U.S. congress, the first British prime minister in history 
to do so. 

Although his government was rocked by the reverses in Burma 
and Malaya in the first months of 1942, he overwhelmed his 
critics with eloquence and parliamentary adroitness and on 
Jan. 29, 1942, won a 464-to-1 vote of confidence. After Singapore 
fell, however, he reorganized his cabinet (Feb. 22), dropping the 
ministers branded as “incompetents” by the opposition. On 
June 27, during his second trip to Washington, Churchill and 
Roosevelt jointly declared that the Allies would open military 
operations to divert nazi strength from the U.S.S.R. He conferred 
with Stalin in Moscow on these proposals in Aug. 1942. The 
U.S. landings in North Africa and the offensive in Egypt were the 
fruition of these plans. To critics who charged that Britain was 
merely in the war to preserve her empire, Churchill bluntly 
replied on Novy. 10, 1942, that “we mean to hold our own,” and 
that he did not intend to “preside over the liquidation of the 
British empire.” He warned the Italians, in a broadcast, Nov. 
29, to sue for peace or suffer “prolonged and shattering air 
attacks.” 


Church Membership The last Yearbook of American 

* Churches, compiled under the aus- 
pices of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 
was published in 1941; and the next was expected to be issued 
in July 1943. In the absence of any official compilation in 1942, 
the figures on p. 186 were taken from the 1941 Yearbook. The 
“inclusive membership” column in this report gives the official 
records of the church bodies listed, based on their own reports. 
The ‘“‘13 years or over” column is given for use in comparisons 
and discussions of the relative numerical standing of the 
churches reported. 

These figures show that about one-half of the total population 
of the United States (over 49%), and approximately 60% of 
the population 13 years of age or over, were reported as church 
members. Of these, 97.4% were within the 52 religious bodies 
each having more than 50,000 members; the remaining 2.6% were 
in 198 smaller bodies. 

Between 1930 and 1940 the population of the continental 
United States increased 7.2%; the officially reported church 
membership increased 7.86%. The 1936 Census of Religious 
Bodies was incomplete and unsatisfactory for some denomina- 
tions, on account of the refusal of many ministers in these de- 
nominations to co-operate. The main differences were in the 
figures for the Southern Baptist Convention, the Methodist Epis- 
copal and the Methodist Episcopal South, which reported only 


Church Membership in the United States in 1940* 


Inclusive 13 Yeors 
Body Churches Membership or Over 
African M. 2 : SP ore ices eatery Oho, iy i PGS, 650,000 581,750 
African M. _ Zion . ; ee te eee 2,252 414,244 332,376 
American Bz aves: ASsociationat sas eee 1,064 115,022 93,955 
Aimericannbutheran: ee) si ie. sues eee oe cae 2,028 500,940 393,807 
Assentblies: of(Gode Rik.) cae ceeetee ns cee 3,930 198,834 198,834 
Augustana Wbutheran 5-2 3) oes. 3 ee tee ote nts 1,189 340,171 258,500 
Brethren (Dun kers) ls. cytes nae a) seneuneune I,O17 $76,008 163, 133 
ChustransRetormed> =) ia tee eee 298 121,755 80,358 
Churches of Christ . Pe erat ee rE 3,815 309,551 309,551 
Church of Christ, Scientist A ahd 9 | 5 203 208,015 268,915 
Church of God (/ Anderson, Ind. ) ite atta 1,428 74,497 62,727 
Church of God (C leveland, Tenn.) . Z 1,602 63,216 61,320 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- Day Saints . 1,409 724,401 512,028 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints * 
(Reoryanized eo.) css 2) alk, geen tote 570 106,554 98,700 
Cinireh of Nazarene.) oo). ns Fe Ge 2,612 165,532 154,007 
Colored M.E. .. Sei eae ee 4,000 365,000 315,000 
Congregational Christians ¢.0408 0d oe ae 6,041 1,049,575 1,022,287 
Cumberland Presbyterian ........-. 1,082 73,357 62,353 
Misciples‘or Christa cine Rees oe 7,074 1,658,906 1,537,302 
Evangelical. . ee Pe ee 2,010 244,278 232,005 
Evangelical and Relormedeemtas ge. anar 2,861 658,571 591,455 
Bree Will Baptist 92 <0) ino doe ee ee 1,102 118,871 117,130 
Briends (@rthodox) Sgt Pe Say see ee 600 68,000 55750 
INT ETON COS eyetcs Pee SOA oes ae ee EE ws 405 51,304 49,063 
IMFeLHOdISt ir igs 8 tr otal ae Ta ate eee sG 75377487 6,706,136 
Missouri Lutheran . . Me oe wor oda 4,205 1,277,097 912,729 
National Baptist Convention steele 24,575 4,046,840 3,054,501 
National Baptist Ev. sea ots) ene 176 55,897 49,749 
Northern Baptist . . . Stet ic. 7,478 1,543,976 1,463,689 
Norwegian Lutheran . ee ae ys Pos 2,520 530,073 370,962 
Presbyterian, U.S. (South) . De aE oe ee 3,487 532,135 494,886 
Presbyterian, U.S.A. BB ae Fae ee irae ec 8,619 1,971,304 1,892,510 
Primitive Baptist SRT pas ena sy Cara? cL eae 1,726 69,157 68,881 
Protestant Episcopal. a a PMD 7,074 1,990,434 1,420,171 
Reformed Church in America. ....... 23 163,135 153,510 
Salvation Army. . age eT 1,647 238,357 104,876 
Seventh Day iNdventistsia ey yn eee 2,565 176,218 171,518 
Southern Baptet etre, a act hare aL ees | eae See Eee 4,049,174 4,062,122 
Unitarian. . aR nets Palo ec Le ere 380 63,745 63,745 
UnitedéBrethrens 2b? e tt. ee oe 2,809 421,089 377,388 
United Lutheran ee A Oe oor tS 3,750 1,611,778 1,192,716 
WnitedePresbyiterianvesce. «= swe Seay 6 853 187,470 180,622 
Universalist. HOSP Y On Tere io Nena ee 508 51,480 50,408 
Wisconsin Lutheran. ........... 807 256,007 177,402 
LOtalSs Sek ce Cees fortes eee KOO; O4A 36,040,618 31,674,726 
Eastern Orthodox Churches ........ . 809 735,440 553,359 
Jewish Congregations ........... 3,728 4,041,184 3,341,052 
Old Catholic Churches. . . eee te eer 93 25,909 20,803 
PolisheNationall | Catholicu.” -s.54)s- ca. cle 118 63,366 47,921 
Roman Catholic. . Se EO BG 21,284,455 15,252,039 
198 Smaller Religious Bodicsmi nana. Sash el Sos 1,710,622 1,514,502 
LOCAISN parte 2 thee Pie, Smoany eA SEO 64,501,504 52,405,059 


*Continental United States only. 


43,618 churches to the 1936 census, while their own official sta- 
tistics for the same year reported 65,267 churches. An analysis 
of the causes of this non-co-operation is found in the 1941 Year- 
book of American Churches pp. 139-41. (See also CHRISTIAN 
Unity.) (L A. WE.) 


Church of England The year 1942 was an encouraging 

* one in ecclesiastical history. The 
King again called his peoples to prayer on March 29 and Septem- 
ber 3. The first day was widely observed, and September 3 was 
marked by a wonderful response. The year saw further expansion 
of the war-time work of the Church and notably of the services 
rendered to the troops and to suffering civilians by the Church 
army. The Church continued to respond to the calls for more 
chaplains for the expanding armed forces. By Sept. 1942, the 
casualties among Church of England chaplains were 91 out of a 
total casualty list of 168 for all denominations. The figures were: 
killed, 11 (out of a total of 24); wounded, 16 (out of 20); 
prisoners, 64 (out of 124). The work of the chaplains was as- 
sisted by the appointment of women workers. The Church 
suffered further irreparable damage by enemy action, especially 
in the raids on Canterbury, York, Bath, Exeter (where there was 
a direct hit on the historic cathedral) and Norwich. 

A more advanced Church education policy was planned during 
the year and there was a further growth of national interest in re- 
ligious education. There were remarkable developments in Chris- 
tian co-operation for this and other objects, including evangelism 
through “Religion and Life” weeks. A British Council of Churches 
was formed in September, and a Council of Christians and Jews 
was announced on October 1. Several steps were taken to develop 
the growing fellowship with the orthodox churches; and co-opera- 
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WILLIAM TEMPLE was enthroned as 96th archbishop of Canterbury April 23) 
1942 it 
| 


tion for large social and other aims between the Church of Engl 
land, the Roman Catholic Church and the Free Churches was 
formally launched at a meeting in which the archbishop of Canter} 
bury, the cardinal archbishop of Westminster and the Free Church 
leaders were associated. In January Dr. Cosmo Gordon Lang an. | 


nounced his resignation of the archbishopric of Canterbury, inf} 
order that the planning of the post-war Lambeth conference anq| 
the shaping of post-war policy and reconstruction might be in the 
hands of a younger man. He was succeeded by Dr. Williar 
Temple (see CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF), who in turn wasff 
succeeded as archbishop of York (qg.v.) by the bishop of Win 
chester, Dr. C. F. Garbett. 

Among other events must be mentioned the presentation to the h 
Church assembly of a scheme for reorganizing the parochial sys! 
tem in “ecclesiastical reorganization areas”; the interim report o'ff 
the archbishops’ commission on training for the ministry, presag- 
ing longer study and higher standards; the conclusion by the Ca ih 
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CHURCH REUNION—CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


edral commissioners of their reorganization of the cathedral 
stem; the growth and reorganization of youth work; and the 
pointment of Church assembly commissions to consider finan- 
il needs and episcopal incomes. The diocese of Oxford cele- 
ated its 4th centenary. 

In the wider field of the Anglican communion as a whole, sym- 
thy went out to the sufferings and losses of the dioceses, mission 
utions and chaplaincies which were in enemy occupation, 
1ether in the Far East (such as the dioceses of Rangoon and of 
ctoria, Hongkong) or in Europe. A centenary was celebrated 
June by the see of Gibraltar, which includes Malta as well as 
e Anglican chaplaincies in the Mediterranean area. A notable 
bilee was that of the medical missions of the Church Missionary 
ciety. Developments furthering the cause of Christian re-union 
cluded progress with the scheme for re-union in South India; 
d within the Anglican communion itself, new machinery was set 
» to promote closer co-operation both at home and abroad be- 
een the Church of England and the American Episcopal 
qurch. (Ro. Sto.) 


hurch Reunion: see Curistian Unity; RELIGION. 

igars and Cigarettes: sce Tosacco. 

inema Industry: see Morion Pictures. 

1.0.: see ConGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 

itrus Fruits: see GRarperRuIT; LEMONS AND LIMES; ORANGES. 
ity Government: see MunicipaL GovERNMENT. 

ivil Aeronautics Administration: see Atrports AnD FLy- 
G FIELDs. 

ivil Air Patrol: see Aviation, Crviz; Civitan DEFENSE. 


4 F » The Civilian Conserva- 
vilian Conservation Corps. tion corps program, which 
d been functioning as an agency for the employment and 
aining of young men and the advancement of conservation pro- 
ams since April 5, 1933, was brought to a close in 1942. Over 
e years it had operated, the corps expended about $2,890,- 
10,000; employed 3,500,000 persons; gave work and health 
ining to 2,750,000 young men and several hundred thousand 
ir veterans, Indians and territorials, and completed conserva- 
yn work of an estimated current and future value of close to 
,000,000,000. 

The beginning of the war, which enormously increased employ- 
ent for everyone, including the unemployed young men who 
mally would have been eligible for the CCC camps, brought 
out the closing of the CCC. On June 30, 1942, when corps 
rength dropped to about 60,000, congress voted to end the CCC 
id set aside $8,000,000 for liquidation purposes. On Dec. 15 
juidation was about complete. All enrollees had been dis- 
arged, equipment valued at $125,000,000 had been or was in 
ocess of transfer to the war department, the navy department 
d the Civil Aeronautics administration, and most of the admin- 
rative organization had been transferred to other employment. 
The materials made surplus by closing the CCC were eagerly 
ught because of their usefulness in the conduct of the war. 
plus graders, tractors, trucks, bulldozers and other heavy 
uipment were sent to Alaska and used in the construction of 
e Alaska highway. Thousands of tractors, trucks and graders 
nt to the war department and were absorbed by the army. 
imps were used by the Maritime commission for school pur- 
ses. Scores of camps were assigned to Selective Service for 
using conscientious objectors. Many were transferred to other 
encies for use aS quarantine centres for prostitutes. All but 
out 100 camps had been transferred by Dec. 15. 

In its last year the corps devoted its energies primarily to train- 
y young men for national service in the armed forces or in war 
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production. Under this program, 200 camps were assigned to 
military areas where enrollees built roads, bridges, trails, telephone 
lines of communication, bombproof shelters for men and for 
planes, and developed a wide variety of training aids. 

The corps planted about 3,000,000,000 trees, the bulk on un- 
productive lands. All told, about 3,000,000 ac. of devastated 
lands were brought into tree production. The corps worked on 
erosion control projects and on drainage ditch development, 
affecting more than 40,000,000 ac. It spent almost 7,000,000 
man-days fighting forest fires, aided the wild life population by 
developing refuges, improved grazing conditions on the public 
domain, and advanced conservation generally by from 25 to 4o 
years. (See also VETERANS ADMINISTRATION.) (J. J. MCE.) 


Civilian Defense Civilian defense in the United States 

* during 1942 was concerned chiefly with 
the fulfillment of the four principal demands made upon it by 
the president’s executive order which created the Office of 
Civilian Defense on May 20, 1941. These were: 

1. To serve as the centre for the co-ordination of federal 
civilian defense activities involving relationships between the 
federal government and state and local governments. 

2. To study and plan measures designed to afford adequate 
protection of life and property in the event of emergency. 

3. To promote activities designed to sustain the national 
morale and to provide opportunities for constructive civilian 
participation in the defense program. 

4. To maintain a clearinghouse of information on state and 
local defense activities in co-operation with appropriate federal 
departments and agencies. 

Regional Offices of Civilian Defense, directly responsible to 
the United States Office, had been set up in the nine army corps 
areas before Dec. 7, 1941. State defense councils also had been 
established by this date, and, through them, numerous local 
defense councils, so that the president’s first requirement had 
been met by the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. Civilian 
defense had the skeletal organization needed to give direction 
and purpose to the actions of the thousands of volunteers who 
asked themselves on that historic Sunday, “How can I help?” 

The prime necessity was clearly for “adequate protection of 
life and property in the event of an emergency,” such as that 
which had struck at Pearl Harbor. Thousands of additional vol- 
unteers throughout the United States were enrolled for training 
as air-raid wardens, auxiliary police, auxiliary firemen, drivers, 
nurses’ aides, and members of repair, rescue, and demolition 
units of the protective services already outlined by the United 
States OCD. The Office furnished local councils with complete 
programs of training for each of the 17 different units recom- 
mended for full protection against attack by enemy bombing. 
The biggest civilian protection news in 1942 was the appropria- 
tion by congress of $100,000,000 for use by the OCD. Most 
of this sum was being spent on fire-fighting equipment which the 
OCD distributed to local councils as fast as it came from the 
manufacturers. The cities marked by location or by the nation’s 
war production chart as strategic areas were first on the priority 
list for this equipment, which included pumping units of 500- 
gallon permanent rating, pumping hose and other fire supplies, 
medical kits, and gas protective devices. With the distribution of 
nearly $60,000,000 worth of this equipment completed by the 
end of 1942, and with the training and drilling of over 5,500,000 
volunteer workers in fire-fighting methods, the OCD’s protective 
program was better than “under way.” 

Protection against sabotage was developed by the OCD in 
co-operation with owners and managers of plants and factories. 
The job of the Facility Security program, created by executive 


AIR-RAID WARDEN demonstrating the uses of a water spray at the Civilian 
Defense institute of New York city in 1942 


order on May 20, 1942, was defined to establish certain minimum 
standards of security for all plants engaged in vital war produc- 
tion and to see that such standards were observed. 

The ordinary peacetime forces protecting U.S. forests from 
fires had an increased burden under wartime conditions in 1942, 
not only because timber was needed in war housing and produc- 
tion but also because of the added danger from fires started by 
sabotage. In accordance with the policy of the Facility Security 
program, the OCD, in co-operation with the departments of 
interior and agriculture, state forestry officials and private forest 
fire protective organizations, established a Forest Fire Fighters 
service. Trained volunteers, working in units of eight or ten 
members, safeguarded forest lands and other timber facilities 
and resources and minimized the effects of any fires that started. 

Another very active branch of civilian defense in 1942 was 
the Civil Air Patrol. Volunteers in this work received no salary 
—only a per diem allowance for expenses while on active duty 
and a minimum hourly rental for their planes. Being civilians, 
they did not have to be within military age limits, so that it was 
not uncommon to find fliers and ground workers past 50 years 
of age. Although national in chain of command, the state Wings 
answered state and local defense requests. The patrol flew in 
blackout tests and mock air raids; took over disaster relief in 
flood or tornado areas; searched for lost aircraft; and acted as an 
aerial home guard. The CAP also went on active duty assign- 
ments for the armed forces. This work included the anti-subma- 
rine coastal patrol and extended courier-cargo service. 

In addition to expanding and perfecting essential emergency 
protective services for the nation during the first months of 1942, 
the OCD also enlisted and trained a second great volunteer 
civilian army to engage in civilian. war services. The chief job 
of these workers was to relieve the shock to U\S. cities of the 
inevitable dislocations in life caused by the swift change from 
peacetime to wartime production. Population in many cities 
and towns shad doubled. Doctors and trained nurses by the 
thousands went into the armed forces until the average com- 
munity had one-third fewer people in medical work than it had 
in 1941. Transportation problems were aggravated by the rubber 
shortage. Juvenile delinquency mounted in crowded areas where 
school facilities and child care centres were overtaxed or in- 
adequate. The need to send good and sufficient food to the 
men in the U-S. fighting forces, to the lend-lease nations and 
to the starved people of the conquered countries, demanded a 
strictly enforced rationing of commodities. The draft created 
labour shortages in some agricultural and industrial areas. 
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The 5,500,000 workers enrolled in the Citizens’ Service Cond 
of Civilian Defense met each problem as it arose in 1942. 1 
protect families from being separated or broken up, and to assurf} 
workers of adequate living quarters, they made housing survey 
to find rooms and apartments for incoming war-labourers. The | 
could not replace trained medical personnel, but they recruite: | 
volunteers for training as nurses’ aides, made health surveys, a 
arranged mass immunization programs to protect their co || 
munities from disease and epidemic. They formed share-a-ca 
clubs to save rubber. They took training in child care and estakyj 
lished centres for care of children whose mothers were the | 
left free to take jobs in war industry. They served on rationini | 
boards, at recreation centres and in nutrition classes, and the | 
recruited labour for agriculture and industry. | 

These workers were co-operating with—not duplicating thi 
work of—representatives of other government agencies. Thi 
volunteer office of each local defense council supplied the marfi 
power for the war job that the community had to do, whethei 
the job was under the direction of the Office of Defense Trani 
portation, the Bureau of Industrial Conservation, or the loca 
council itself. When the task demanded trained personnel, th 
customary practice was for the local volunteer office to supph 
the raw recruits and the agency requesting the volunteers t 
give the training needed. | 

In many communities, local kindergartens or child care centre: 
asked the volunteer office for workers whom the children’s agen¢| 
trained for the special work. Local hospitals usually trained th 
nurses’ aides, public health officials the volunteers in specis 
services for public health, and so on. The volunteer office was 
reservoir of woman and manpower upon which all other gover 
ment agencies could draw. 

Before the truly vital programs of rubber conservation, scra 
collection, and the rationing of numerous commodities could Ki 
effective enough to count in winning the war, they had to ha’ 
the enthusiastic support of every family in the nation. The OC] 
did much during 1942 to achieve this goal, having organize} 
civilian defense by region, state, and local community, until sor 
II,000,000 volunteers were enrolled in 11,000 local councijj 
throughout the country by the end of the year. 1 | 

In Chicago, where the block plan—designed to reach eve 
citizen for effective war work—went into operation, 1,000,0d 
persons were enrolled for civilian services in 1942. In every o 
of the city’s 1,500 blocks, leaders chosen from all occupations a 
walks of life—retired army officers, college athletes, police cay 
tains, businessmen—were obtaining splendid co-operation fro 
their neighbours. Nine specific civilian war activities, includini 
salvage, conservation, nutrition and defense savings, were undef 
way in each block. a | 

Almost everything that civilians could do to help win the wall 
was carried out through the block plan. Surveys by block leade 
determined the number of spare rooms available for incomi 
war workers, the number of children needing day care, and tk 
number of children, mothers, old and sick who would have to 
taken care of in case of emergency. | 

The block leaders also made surveys to find out the numbeg! 
of women available for training and placement in war industrie: 
or the number of people available for’ emergency farm labou: 
and the number able to join in share-a-car plans, when council 
committees asked for this information. 

In Syracuse, N.Y., within a single week, leaders devoted sont 
18,386 hours to interviewing 27,500 families. This amount of tint 
would require a force of 2,398 workmen, each putting in ai 
eight-hour day. If paid for at the rate of so cents an hou 
it would involve a labour cost of $9,193. As a matter of fac: 
these 18,000 hours of volunteer labour cost the defense counc! 


} 
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Syracuse only $28.50—the total cost of mimeographed mate- 
1, record cards, and miscellaneous other expenditure. 
The local defense council through the block plan, reached 
ery possible source of manpower—women, Negroes, young 
ople, old people—to do these war jobs. The council was the 
servoir of human energy upon which the government could call 
carry out any task which could help speed victory. It was not 
ly a defensive force; it was the greatest civilian offensive army 
er organized in U.S. history. (See also MuNicipAL GOVERN- 
=NT; MUNITIONS OF War.) (J. M. Ls.) 
Great Britain.—The year 1942 was, on the whole, marked by 
duced activity so far as the luftwaffe was concerned, though it 
is notable for the so-called “‘Baedeker” raids; and for a con- 
lerable amount of daylight raids of the “tip and run” variety. 
The main feature of the “Baedeker” raids was a concentration 
attack on targets having a high fire risk and included towns 
therto regarded as non-target areas. The Germans also modified 
eir fire bomb tactics and the type of bombs used, all with the 
ject of trying to overwhelm the fire guard organization and 
ake its work more dangerous. 
The raids provided valuable lessons and showed how the tactics 
civil defense needed constant modification to meet and, if 
ssible, to anticipate the moves of the enemy. 
The main developments during the year, therefore, were de- 
med to meet the more concentrated types of attack, and one 
the most important was the setting up of regional mobile 
lumns. These columns, which were located tactically with regard 
probable target areas, consisted of a number of whole-time 
rsonnel, highly trained in rescue, first aid and decontamination, 
d complete with their own transport and equipment. They were 
ployed by regional headquarters as required. The personnel 
sre either found from local authorities on a rotational basis, or 
are permanently stationed at the columns. In the former case 
ey spent a month at the column at a time. This procedure 
abled a high standard of training and efficiency to be reached. 
- some columns regional schools in rescue, first aid, etc. were 
30 located. 
The fire guard organization was expanded, and included the 
mpulsory enrolment of women. The training was also greatly 
veloped, especially the tactics of fire fighting and the im- 
rtance of combined action by teams in preventive tactics as 
Il as actual fire fighting. 
A civil defense staff college was started at the beginning of 
e year and proved very successful. The object of the college 
4s to improve the whole standard of staff work in civil defense 
d to encourage thought. The courses were open to all those hold- 
g responsible positions in civil defense, including industrial 
mcerns and public utility undertakings (e.g., water, gas, elec- 
icity, railways, etc.); and special courses were arranged to 
ster close liaison with the military authorities and the home 
ard. 
Women were being used increasingly in civil defense, includ- 
g the decontamination services, and were proving of the greatest 
Jue. One interesting development which advanced greatly during 
e year was the housewives’ service, for which the Women’s 
gluntary service was mainly responsible. The ultimate object 
1s to have a house or houses earmarked in almost every street 
ith some simple first-aid equipment, and the housewives trained 
elementary first aid; and to have houses where personal 
sansing could be carried out ‘in case gas should be used. This 
heme covered other tasks, such as cooking, etc. and in times 
heavy bombing or invasion this mutual help service would 
ove—and indeed did prove—of great value. 
The after-raid services were further developed and where 
essary expanded, especially in country districts and areas 
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surrounding possible target towns. 

The year showed a steady tightening up of the organization 
with intensive training and exercises, all with a view to meeting 
any forms of attack. The benefits of the reorganization of the 
fire services on a national basis were more than apparent in the 
raids that were experienced. (See also AIR RAID DEFENSE; GREAT 
BRITAIN.) (E. J.-H) 


Civil Liberties In 1942 the United States, during its first 

s year of war, pursued without hysteria its 
historic pattern of expanding civil liberties. The supreme court 
upheld the right of indigents to migrate from state to state, 
enunciated the employer’s rights of free speech under the National 
Labor Relations act, voided a Georgia peonage statute and 
reversed convictions for contempt of court in the Los Angeles 
Times case, thus enlarging the area of criticism. 

President Roosevelt, as president and as commander-in-chief 
of the army, promulgated directives expanding the rights of 
minorities with reference to the employment of aliens and dis- - 
criminations on racial grounds in defense industries. 

Military censorship was established, and although it took some 
time to pin-prick the frontiers of military necessities as to news, 
criticism of the operation of such censorship rested on the 
shoulders of publishers who evidenced little courage in standing 
up for the rights of a free press. 

Attorney General Biddle enunciated a humane pattern for the 
treatment of enemy aliens and the handling of the problems of 
conscientious objectors. A paradoxical position was taken as to 
removal of Japanese citizens from war zones but this wholesale 
removal was preferred to the difficulties of individual testings as 
to loyalty. An inter-departmental board to review discharges of 
federal employees on grounds of subversive beliefs was established. 

The department of justice commenced proceedings against the 
Associated Press, and the Federal Communications commission 
was successful before the statutory court in breaking through 
some of the alleged bottlenecks of the dominant network broad- 
casting compamies. This case was on appeal to the supreme court. 
Democracy showed its inner security in permitting irritating 
practices of minority groups, such as Jehovah’s Witnesses, despite 
the fact that large portions of the community objected to such 
practices. 

The motion picture industry continued submission to pressure 
groups and state boards of censorship, but John Steinbeck 
successfully contested eliminations by the New York censors 
from his film Forgotten Village. Noel Coward’s picture In Which 
We Serve was cut by the Hays censorship office despite England’s 
acceptance of the picture uncut. 

The post office department for the first time in its history 
granted hearings before the banning of newspapers from second- 
class postal privileges, and the consent of Father Coughlin for 
the withdrawal of Social Justice was carried out in orderly 
administrative fashion. 

In the city of New York, Mayor La Guardia urged the police 
to use the third degree, took magazines off the newsstands without 
any legal process, closed various theatrical productions, particu- 
larly burlesque, and carried on a course of practices in violation 
of civil liberties. 

Civil rights in connection with labour and trade union activities 
occasioned no great controversies since an overwhelming pro- 
portion of labour relinquished the right to strike during the war. 
Moreover, the American communist movement, a disturbing 
element vis-a-vis civil liberties, with picket lines at the White 
House against preparedness, made a complete about-face, when 
Germany attacked Russia, thus reducing substantially the areas 
of disturbance. 
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A decision in Connecticut’s highest court declared it illegal 
for a doctor to prescribe contraceptives even to save the life of 
his patient. This case was on review in the United States supreme 
court. (See also Law.) (Mi. Le Be) 

ss . Throughout 1942 the U.S. civil service scene 
Civil Service. was completely dominated by the conditions 
and requirements of war. There was a drastic streamlining of 
policy and procedure in many directions, leading to a very sub- 
stantial modification of well-established procedures, especially by 
the U.S. Civil Service commission. Shortages of manpower de- 
veloped in many areas. In the face of the preoccupations of war, 
many normal trends were interrupted; for example, Virginia was 
the only additional state to adopt a state-wide merit system 
statute. 

The scope of government employment increased to a new high 
during 1942. On June 30, 1941, federal employment was some- 
what under 1,500,000. By June 30, 1942, total employment in 
the executive branch of the federal government had risen to about 
2,200,000, and by the end of the calendar year it stood at more 
than 2,600,000. As in 1941, a considerable proportion of this 
expansion occurred in the war department, in the navy depart- 
ment, and in those agencies concerned with war activities, for 
example, the office of price administration. At the end of the 
year the house of representatives authorized an investigation of 
the federal service by the Civil Service committee, partly to 
inquire into the question whether some of the federal agencies 
had not expanded beyond their actual needs. 

Employment in state and local governments continued to re- 
main relatively stable. An inquiry about losses of key personnel 
in a sample of 6 states, 5 counties, and 11 cities for the six-month 
period from Jan. 1, 1942, to June 30, 1942, showed that 2,550 
key employees had been separated in this interval from a total of 
51,000 positions. The separations took place in the following pro- 
portions: 1,600 to the military service, 375 to war industry, 125 
to federal positions, and 450 others. 

During the year, government competed with industry and with 
the armed forces in a constantly tighter labour market. The 
needs of the armed services had undisputed priority, as signalized 
in Nov. 1942 by the order of President Roosevelt terminating 
all military deferments for federal civilian employees except in 
cases specifically authorized by him. The rate of turnover in the 
federal departments was extremely great, and the departments 
were forced to take advantage of every possible device to make 
the best use of the personnel available. 

An early response by the U.S. Civil Service commission in 
areas where shortages of personnel appeared was to hold open 
continuous examinations, as a result of which a person possessing 
minimum qualifications was examined forthwith and immediately 
certified for employment. This plan was supplemented in many 
instances by the abandonment of the normal competitive pro- 
cedures and by the elimination of much paper work incident to 
selection and appointment under ordinary circumstances. 

Another change in procedure developed in expanding control 
by the commission over transfers from one agency to another. 
At the outset there was a tendency to follow the pattern of World 
War I by making transfers difficult in order to prevent one gov- 
ernment agency from “pirating” superior employees of another. 
This restrictive position quickly became intolerable, and the 
opposite policy was introduced of facilitating transfers under the 
general direction of the commission. Subsequently the power of 
the commission was increased by authorizing it to direct the 
transfer of a specific employee from one agency to another, even 
without the approval of the agency in which the employee had 
been employed. A further significant aspect of civil service de- 
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velopment was the establishment of a special section of the ex;| 
amining division to handle the whole field of administration an | 
top management. 
Subsequent to March 15, 1942, all appointments in the execus]] 
tive branch of the federal government became war service ap-| 
pointments, terminating six months after the end of the war. 
A significant aspect of the trend of decentralizing Washington 
agencies in 1942 was the formation in November of the first 
regional personnel office in Chicago, a field counterpart of the 
Council of Personnel Administration in Washington. The balancef| 
between headquarters and the field establishment seemed defi; 
nitely to be in process of reconstruction. | 
During the year three states held nation-wide examinations fod 
the position of state personnel director, Wisconsin ($5,000), Con- 

necticut ($7,500), Pennsylvania ($7,000-$9,000). (L. D. W.) 
(1896- ), U.S. army officer, was 


Clark, Mark Wayne born May 1 at Madison Barracks}, 


N.Y., where his father, Col. Charles C. Clark, was then stationed} 
A graduate of West Point in 1917, he saw service on the Western 
Front in World War I and was wounded in June 1918. After theff 
war, he was stationed with the army of occupation at Coblenz#} 
He was graduated from the Command and General Staff school 
1935, and the Army War college, 1937. In Aug. 1942, he arrivecf 
in England to take over command of U.S. ground forces in theff 
European theatre of operations, and in Nov. 1942, he was seconcf] 
in command of the U.S. forces that landed in North Africa) 
Three weeks before the invasion, General Clark and a group off 
U.S. officers were secretly landed on a coastal point in French 
North Africa. They established contact with French officersff 
eager to co-operate with the United States and secured an agree} 
ment from these officers not to resist the American landings. Heft 
was awarded the Distinguished Service Medal and the Congres} 
sional Medal of Honor and promoted to a lieutenant general foaf} 
this mission. He also headed negotiations with Adm. Jean Darla 
for the cessation of all hostilities in Morocco and Algiers. 


Cla 5 There was an increase of 31% in sales of kaolin in the 
y * United States in 1941, to 1,087,848 short tons, of whichi 
the paper industry used 56%. Although paper was the larges 
consumer, other types of use showed relatively greater increases 
in the amounts used. Ball clay sales rose 41% to 198,445 tons} 
of which 92% went into pottery and tile. Imports of both types 
of clay declined, since England was the chief source. No informa 
tion was available on other types of clay. Also, it was to be noted 
that the greater portion of clay used in industry was used directl 
by the producer, and not sold, so would not be covered by theff 


figures reported. (G. A. Ro.) | | 
Cleveland Sixth largest city of the United States, Clevelandll 
« O., had a population of 878,336 by the federa} 

census of 1940. Area, 73.74 sq.mi. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): Fran 
J. Lausche. Cuyahoga county, which includes Cleveland and its} 
major suburbs, had a population (1940) of 1,217,250, whickff 
the census bureau estimated had risen to 1,231,000 as of May 1) 
1942. | 
After years of discussion, Cleveland in 1942 closed the deaf! 
to buy the Cleveland Railway Co. which operated street car anc 
bus lines on the city’s streets under a franchise. City counciff| 
authorized sale of a $17,500,000 traction bond issue to an in 
vestment syndicate April 9, and the transfer was completect 
April 28. Stockholders were paid $45 a share. Passage at the} 
November election of a municipal charter amendment placecf! 
control of the city transit system under a three-man board. 
Mayor Lausche completed his cabinet by appointing Frank De} 
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elebrezze director of public properties and Dr. Charles T. 
olezal welfare director. When Eliot Ness resigned as safety 
rector April 30, he was succeeded by Celebrezze, and Council- 
an William C. Reed was appointed director of public properties. 
ouncilman Emil J. Crown was named public utilities director. 

Financial problems plagued the city administration. Funds 
ceded for civilian defense prompted Mayor Lausche to ask in 
)42 for the largest city budget in years—$16,619,925. Budgetary 
seds were increased when the city council voted, over the 
ayor’s veto, to increase salaries in the police and fire divisions 
) the extent of $500,000 a year. The problems multiplied as the 
oters rejected proposed bond issues of $4,000,000 for bridge 
pairs and $1,000,000 for modernization of the city hospital 
the August primary election and a proposed 1.7 mills operating 
vy at the November election. After the proposed operating levy 
ad been reduced to 1.3 mills and resubmitted at a special election 
ec. 22, only to be defeated again, Mayor Lausche planned 
strenchments. 

The board of education in Dec. 1942 voted to increase the pay 
f 5,200 employees, including teachers and principals, from 2% to 
5%. Lee C. Howley, assistant United States district attorney, 
as appointed to the board of education to replace Charles A. 
anik, who resigned to take a navy commission. 

Bishop Edward F. Hoban, head of the Catholic diocese of 
ockford, Ill., was appointed coadjutor to Archbishop Joseph 
chrembs of the Cleveland Catholic diocese, who had been in 
| health. © 

A new record for handling iron ore was set by the port of 
leveland in 1942. More than 14,650,000 gross tons of ore were 
nloaded before ice halted Great Lakes shipping. That amount 
xceeded the ore receipts of any other port in the world. Grain 
uipments received totalled 2,221,690 bu. Shipbuilding was 
ourred by war demands, and the ore carrier “Belle Isle,” 
irgest ship ever built in Cleveland, was launched Nov. 15. Ship- 
ards also were building minesweepers and other auxiliary craft 
or the navy. Industrial plant expansion continued, 521 Cleveland 
ompanies spending $151,543,830 for that purpose in 1942. An 
eroplane assembly plant costing in excess of $5,000,000 was 
nder construction and the $18,000,000 federal aircraft engine 
iboratory at Cleveland airport began operating May 8. 

More than 51,000 men had entered the armed services from 
‘uyahoga county by the end of 1942. Figures released by the 
hio headquarters of the Selective Service system showed that 
2,814 men had enlisted up to Oct. 1 and 38,287 had been in- 
ucted up to Nov. 1. (Pe BY.) 


slimate: see MerTEoROLOGY. 


. War, conservation, shortages and priori- 
lothing Industry. ties vowunated the clothing industry in 
942. Based on the quartermaster theory of one garment to wear, 
ne in transit and one in stock, huge numbers of military gar- 
vents of every description were contracted for; by rapid conver- 
on and in the face of rigid specifications. the industry met the 
squirements of the armed forces’ unprecedented demands. 

Conservation measures promulgated by the War Production 
oard (WPB) eliminated many style features on civilian clothing. 
‘uffs, pleats, high rises, wide trouser legs, patch pockets, pocket 
aps, vests with double-breasted coats, long coats and wide sweeps 
ere forbidden on woollen clothing. Regulations were issued af- 
scting pajamas, shirts and other cotton clothing. The zoot suit 
‘as eliminated. 

Military demands resulted in the scarcity of many items used in 
'vilian manufacturing. Combed cotton fabrics, woollen fabrics, 
will tapes, quality thread, metal trimmings, unbleached pocket- 
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ing, canvas, etc., became difficult to secure without priorities. 

Machinery was quickly put under the priority system by the 
WPB. At the end of the year with the introduction of the con- 
trolled materials plan (CMP), machinery became extremely diffi- 
cult to procure. Clothing machinery manufacturers converted to 
direct war work. 

The rubber shortage affected raincoats; even military rainwear 
used synthetics. Consequently civilians turned to water-repellent 
cotton rainwear. 

Military garment innovations were: (1) windproof lightweight 
fabrics for arctic wear, (2) alpaca pile fabric linings for aero- 
nautical garments, (3) electrically-heated flying suits. The out- 
standing fact about military garments was that they were pri- 
marily special purpose utility clothes—designed and produced to 
facilitate a particular type of action on the part of the wearer. 

At the close of 1942 woollen stocks were high, clothes ration- 
ing was hinted at and the civilian consumer was prepared for 
blended fabrics. The American soldier and sailor would however 
continue to be the “best dressed in the world.” 

It was estimated that at the end of 1942 not less than 60% 
(3,000) of the manufacturers in the entire industry, with a poten- 
tial of 85% of the unit garment production of the United States, 
were engaged in varying degree on military or industrial garments 
and equipage. 

In the first ten months of 1942 total cuttings of men’s, youths’ 
and boys’ woollen and woollen blend clothing (coats, suits and 
separate pants) equalled approximately 43,000,000 units; these 
factories cut and made approximately 15,000,000 military gar- 
ments (coats, overcoats and pants). During the same period total 
cuttings in the men’s and boys’ garment (cotton, leather and allied 
garments) industry were: overalls and industrials 7,165,000 doz.; 
work and semidress pants, slacks and shirts 8,106,000 doz.; 
leather, heavy, oiled, shirt, pajama, wash and miscellaneous gar- 
ments 23,520,000 doz.; military garments. (coats, overcoats and 
pants) 30,035,000 units; other garments under government con- 
tract 4,171,000 doz. 

British manufacturers featured “austerity” clothes in 1942 and 
further cuts in civilian clothing rations were made; as in the 
United States style was subordinate to conservation. (H. Sn.) 


Cloves: see SPIcEs. : 
c | World Production.—With the distribution of produc- 
0a * tion data held up by war censorship, it was difficult 
to estimate the total for world coal production after 1939, when 
it amounted to 1,466,000,000 metric tons. The intense industrial 
activity required by the war effort greatly increased production 
in the United States, and possibly to some extent in Great Britain 
and Germany, the other two largest producers. In other countries 
there were increases or decreases, as Jocal conditions dictated. To 
just what extent these changes were offsetting was not known, 
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COAL PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD and the major producing countries, as 
compiled by The Mineral Industry 


COAL RESERVE PILE around steel plants in Pennsylvania. The steel mills 
consumed record quantities of coal in 1942 


but it was estimated that the total output for 1941 was in 
excess of 1,600,000,000 tons. 

Minor Producers.—The three countries mentioned above ac- 
count for two-thirds or more of the total output, and a large 
number of minor producers for the remaining third. None of 
these had an output in 1942 sufficient in size to be of any magni- 
tude in comparison with the world total, but in many cases the 
limited output was of strategic importance, in that it might add 
to the resources of the enemy, or might relieve a major producer 
of the necessity to maintain a supply by export at a time when 
the fuel might be needed at home, and transportation was difficult. 

In Canada the total coal production for 1941 was 18,222,107 
short tons, an increase of 4% over 1940, but consumption was 
39,499,519 tons, with the remainder supplied from imports. Pro- 
duction during the first ro months of 1942 was 6% better than 


_the same period of 1941, with a total of 15,485,837 tons, while 


consumption for this period increased 15% to 36,228,530 tons. 

Other western hemisphere outputs in 1941 were 852,000 metric 
tons in Mexico, 1,404,000 tons in Brazil and 2,040,000 tons in 
Chile. Consumption in this large area must be supplied by imports, 
except for these limited outputs. 

In Europe Spain had the only continental coal production west 
of U.S.S.R. that was not directly under axis control, so that the 
9,588,000 tons turned out in 1941 had an importance out of pro- 
portion to its magnitude. Turkey was another strategic area, with 
a 1941 output of 3,020,000 tons. Netherlands East Indies, with an 
output of 1,591,000 tons in 1941, came under Japanese control. 
No recent figures were received from China, but indications 
pointed to an increase in output, while in Australia an output 
estimated at 9,500,000 tons in 1941 was being increased, with 
hopes of reaching 12,000,000 tons. 

Major Producers.—No statistics were published by any of 
the major producers but the United States, but some inferences 
could be drawn from prevailing conditions. It seemed likely that 
Germany had been able to maintain a fairly adequate supply of 
coal for internal industrial use, and it was presumed also for 
domestic use, since it had been openly proclaimed that whoever 
might be cold in Europe, it would not be the Germans. Even if 
civilian needs in German allied and occupied countries were 
entirely disregarded, the industrial supply needed in these coun- 
tries to sustain the aid which Germany demanded from them 
most certainly suffered to a considerable degree. France and Italy 
had been both large importers of fuel, from sources no longer 
available. 

United States.—The total coal production of the United States 
in 1941 was 567,658,300 short tons, including 511,290,000 tons 
of bituminous and 56,368,300 tons of anthracite, all increases of 
approximately 11% over 1940. Work proceeded steadily through- 
out the year except for the usual vacation periods and a six-weeks’ 
shutdown in April and May while a new bituminous contract was 
being negotiated, but these delays were sufficient to cut production 
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10% or more below the level that might otherwise have bee 

reached. The 1941 bituminous consumption was estimated 
480,000,000 tons, up 12% from 1940, while stocks advanced troy 
50,958,000 tons on Jan. 1 to 62,737,000 tons on Dec. 31. | 
Production continued to improve in 1942, the bituminous oul 
put to the end of November being 525,550,000 tons and anthraci 
55,127,000 tons, a total of 580,677,000 tons, while the total fa 
the year was estimated at 632,000,000 tons, an increase of 124 
over 1941. Bituminous production was consistently well aboy 
11,000,000 tons weekly, except for the usual holiday periog 
and the vacation period in July. The best daily loading wi 
37,272 cars on May 29, and the best week was 11,620,000 tow 
in the week ending Oct. 31. Consumption through October 14 
creased 11% over the same period of 1941, to a total of 442,908 
000 tons, including 354,198,000 tons for industrial use, 85,920,0¢ 
tons in retail sales and 2,790,000 tons used as mine fuel. TI 
year-end stocks declined somewhat in January and February, biff 
increased during the remainder of the year, to 89,922,000 toni) 
at the end of October, the supply on hand at that time beir 
equivalent to average consumption for 62 days, against stoclf 
of go days at the beginning of the year. As with bituminouf 
anthracite production was well maintained; although the produ if 
: 
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tion curve as a whole was somewhat more irregular, the on) 
prominent drops were at the holiday periods, and scme of the} 
were markedly less than usual. 


Table |.—Coal Production of the World 1 | 
(Millions of metric tons—all grades) 


1929 1932 1937 1938 1939 t 
Canada. sae Faraeee 15.87 10.65 14.37 12.07 14.08 |} 
United States. . =... 552.31 326.19 447-58 358.01 403.28 |) 
Belgium . . ee aa WG 20.93 21.42 29.86 29.58 29.85 |i 
Czechoslovakia... . 29.08 26.82 34.67 26.60 ? i 
Krancel) ss i-rts Gake 68.490 57-70 45-33 47.56 51.00 i 
Germanys A i. sot 348.01 227.39 372-70 384.92 430.00 
Netherlands . 2. 2. £1.72 12.88 14.46 13.66 13.06 i 
Poland. ie ae 40.31 28.87 36.24 38.11 ? i 
United Kingdom a 262.05 212.08 244.27 230.66 236.70 i 
U.S.S.R shies 38.42 53-60 127.00 132.89 an | 
(Chitig ee aera ? 28.00 ? ? ? | 
India iah-2.a4. 7. hoe 22.50 20.48 26.09 29.52 28.21 |i 
Japan. . ae Oe a 36.14 28.22 ? ? ? : 
South Africa. . |. 13.02 9.92 35.49 16.28 16.89 | i 
Australasia# 64 a.50< 14.88 13.21 18.03 17.87 19.83 } } 
a ) 
Total . F 1,559.00 1,124.00 1,550.00 1,469.00 1,466.00? i 


While the estimated total of 632,000,000 tons for 1942 wi 
numerically 7% less than the record high of 1918, in making thi 
comparison it must be remembered that coal demand had unde 
gone a radical change in that time. In 1918 the fuel equivalent i 
the petroleum production was comparatively small, being less th: | 
that of the anthracite production alone, but in 1942 the c 
equivalent of the petroleum production was equal to 57% of t 
total coal output, so that after making due allowance for tiff 
large proportion of the fuel load that was in 1942 carried aT 
petroleum, the coal output in 1942 was higher with respect to t 
potential load placed upon the industry than ever before. (S 
also FUEL BRIQUETTES.) 
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WEEKLY PRODUCTION of anthracite and of bituminous coal in the Unit! 
States for 1942, as compiled by the U.S. Bureau of Mines 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY—COAST GUARD 


Table Il.—United States Production of Coal 
(Millions of Short Tons) 


Fn cheba 17.9 12.4 eae a 12.0 15.2 Deer 
MOLE AO Mera) x hee ae: 9.9 7.2 Boy, 5.9 6.5 6.8 
BOIS cee wi Ns, Sn: 60.7 51.6 41.9 40.5 49.5 53-2 
ANAM See onal ys) ak Wee 18.3 17.8 14.8 16.7 18.6 22.4 
PRUUCKY: < | 5 1s. 60.5 47.1 38.5 2.8 48.4 53.0 
VO) Beene sieee eae 23-7 25.2 18.6 19.6 22.1 29.5 
snmsylvania ..... 143.5 III. ay 92.2 112.09 L20.1 
RERIES SEE ta ned 1 ie 2-3 5-4 ep 4.5 Be 6.0 6.7 
“TIL Se ee eri er S.5 3.8 2.9 3.3 3.5 3.9 
SSRN oie A Uoeree 12.7 13.8 12.3 13.2 15.0 17.9 
SSEeWITEIMIA) oe ot es 138.5 118.6 93-3 107.9 126.3 139.0 
BOUIE E Se Se 6.7 5.9 gee 5-4 5.7 6.5 
7G ae eae ae ea 32.1 25.9 22.1 22.3 23.6 26.0 
Total Bituminous . . 535-0 445-5 348.5 303-1 453.2 501.0 
MBATACILG Tain sates ce 2 73-8 51.9 40.1 51.5 50.1 55-5 
Grand Total . . « = | 608.8 407-4 304.6 444.6 503.3 556.5 


(G. A. Ro.) 


Sreat Britain.—In 1942 for the first time Great Britain was 
eatened with a shortage of fuel, and drastic steps were being 
en to deal with the crisis. 

The facts were that in 1938 the output was 227,000,000 tons, 
which 46,000,000 were exported and 181,000,000 consumed at 
ne. In the year ending June 1940 the output was 230,000,000; 
orts (mostly to France) 45,000,000 and home consumption 
5,000,000. For the year 1942 the estimated output was 200,- 
),000 tons and home consumption over 210,000,000, consump- 
n having risen sharply for new war factories and the needs of 
- armed forces, increasing demands upon electricity and gas 
dertakings as well as railways, in spite of a severe curtailment 
passenger traffic. Munition industries required 25% more coal 
in in 1940, electricity stations 40% more, gas undertakings 
% and railways 13%. The drop in production was almost 
irely due to a shortage of coal-face workers. When France fell 
1 the possibility of an invasion of Britain was fully realized, 
yusands of miners entered the fighting services. These men, 
stly between the ages of 18 and 35, were drawn largely from 
it most virile class, the coal-face worker. Many of these by 
12 were on service overseas and to get them back would be 
Acult and would also take a very long time. Nevertheless some 
ooo men had been returned to the mines. At the same time 
- average age of mine workers was increasing. 

[In June the British cabinet, fully realizing the seriousness of 
. position, outlined its proposals for meeting the situation. 
ese included control by the government over the operation of 
coal mines, the allocation of the coal raised and the appoint- 
nt of a responsible minister to exercise this control. 
Compulsory rationing of the domestic as well as the industrial 
sumer had not been instituted in 1942 but the scheme was 
dy for launching. Every person was being urged to economize 
fuel and it might well be that the combination of increased 
duction with voluntary economy would succeed in bridging 
- gap between existing production and consumption. 

In spite of the war the government persevered with the valua- 
n of the coal reserves of the country and on July 3, 1942, 
‘chased for £66,500,000 all the unwrought coal amounting to 
),000,000,000 tons. GERACE Sa R®) 


. The __ personnel 

ast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. ana tacitities of 
coast and geodetic survey were utilized exclusively in 1942 

provide services and products required for the prosecution of 
war. In order to concentrate on these war needs, activities 

mally carried on in areas essential to the advancement of the 
nmerce of the United States on land and sea were superseded 
those performed to meet the requirements of the military and 


ral forces. 
fydrographic surveys were made of selected coastal waters 
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in advance of their use by ships of the navy. These waters were 
sounded by modern survey methods to supply information of 
benefit for various operations. Channels were found across foul 
areas to shorten routes and were dragged to permit passage 
without danger of grounding on uncharted obstructions. Ocean 
tides, tidal currents and geomagnetic changes were investigated 
in widely distributed localities. The results of these observations 
provided navigators with information of vital need. Magnetic 
observations supplied data on vertical intensity at selected posi- 
tions for war purposes connected with magnetic mine defense 
of coastal areas and the degaussing of vessels. The seismographs 
of the bureau were continued in operation. Records obtained from 
these and from other sources were studied to determine the 
nature of earth shocks and to provide data relative to proposed 
construction of war plants in earthquake regions. 

The bureau provided basic geodetic control for the work of 
several federal agencies engaged in mapping strategic land areas 
and performed detail topography as part of an extensive war 
mapping project. For the latter purpose the nine-lens aerial 
camera of the bureau was utilized extensively for the first time 
outside the continental limits of the United States. 

The production of all nautical and aeronautical charts was 
about seven times the normal annual issue, although for pur- 
poses of security many were placed on a confidential basis and 
were not made available to the public. War shipping and naval 
movements were aided by the compilation of special nautical 
charts and revised printings of coast pilot information. The 
aeronautical charting program was expanded primarily to meet 
the training needs for air pilots, and later was extended to cover 
world areas to provide the U.S. air forces with compiled maps 
of the best available information in the standard type of United 
States aeronautical chart. 

The services of the commissioned officers of the coast and 
geodetic survey were in demand not only for their normal func- 
tions, but for special assignment with the armed forces because 
of their specialized training and experience. About 40% of these 
officers were on duty with the army, navy and marine corps at 


the close of 1942. (T2026) 
c G d J S The year ended June 30, 1942, wit- 
oast ar y “eVe nessed the complete transition of the 
U.S. Coast Guard from its peacetime role as the nation’s maritime 
police, under the treasury department, to its traditional wartime 
role as a service operating as a part of the navy, effective from 
Nov. I, 1942, pursuant to executive order of the president. 
The larger cutters and patrol boats, capable of offshore opera- 
tions, were assigned to the fleet, naval sea frontier or task forces, 


U.S. COAST GUARDSMEN rescuing the crew of a grounded navy patrol boat 
near San Francisco’s Golden Gate in July 1942. The men were brought ashore 
by breeches bucy 


COAST GUARD SUB-BUSTER leaving a torpedoed ship (on horizon) off the 
Atlantic coast in the spring of 1942. After rescuing the survivors, these cutters 
begin a comprehensive search for the submarine 


for convoy, anti-submarine and patrol duty, and aircraft par- 
ticipated in the aerial phase of such duty. The Greenland patrol 
was made up largely of Coast Guard units. A large force of small 
motorboats was organized for anti-submarine patrol, for operation 
under the naval sea frontier forces. One of the peacetime duties 
of the service in rescuing the shipwrecked found a similar task 
in war in saving the victims of enemy submarine attacks. 

Buoy tenders were engaged in the establishment of mine fields 
and other anti-submarine defenses. In the development of offshore 
bases by the navy and for other military operations, large num- 
bers of aids to navigation were provided, in addition to the 
maintenance of aids to navigation in United States waters. Coast 
Guard lifeboat stations, light stations and lookout stations supple- 
mented by beach patrols were organized into a co-ordinated 
observation and protective guard along U.S. coasts. 

Additional recruit and training stations were established to meet 
the demands for personnel for increased duties of the service, for 
providing landing-boat crews for amphibious forces and for man- 
ning of transports and naval auxiliaries. 

The Coast Guard academy course was reduced to three years to 
increase the flow of regular commissioned officers, and a four- 
months course was instituted for the continuous training of large 
classes of reserve officers. The Coast Guard reserve was recruited 
to the maximum strength of training facilities and accommoda- 
tions, and a strong force of motorboats affiliated with the Coast 
Guard auxiliary was utilized in assisting in service operations. 
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Icebreaking operations were carried on upon an expanded scelfl 
to insure the maximum utilization of U.S. navigable waterwa 
in the transportation of iron ore and other essential commoditii} 
in the prosecution of the war. The personnel and certain function} 
of the bureau of marine inspection and navigation, department ‘ 
commerce, were transferred to the Coast Guard in the expediti¢ 
of the prosecution of the war effort. Safety equipment aboa 
merchant vessels, the welfare of the seamen and the utilizatiq] 
of merchant marine manpower were furthered in every possiby 
manner to meet wartime conditions and requirements; and é 
intensive program of familiarizing the seamen with fire-fightin) 
lifesaving and safety equipment and its operation was carried oif} 

In addition to enforcement of the law and regulations goveri 
ing the anchorage and movements of vessels in navigable wate: 
and supervision over the handling of explosives and other dange: 
ous cargo aboard vessels, the Coast Guard was made responsiby 
for the safeguarding of vessels, harbours, ports and waterfron} 
facilities against destruction, loss, injury from sabotage and otha} 
subversive acts, accidents or other causes; protection was pri} 
vided for important bridges over navigable waters, for canals, ar 
dams. The nation’s largest fireboat organization was establishe'} 
and in the interest of the security of the huge supplies of. well 
materials moving by vessels through U.S. ports, more than | 
million identification cards were issued to officials and employee 

Additional buildings, two shipways and one drydock were conf 
structed at the Coast Guard yard, Curtis Bay, Md., and amor 
the ship and shore projects under way were 4 major trainin 
stations, 8 major radio stations, 4 large icebreakers, 13 cruisir 
cutters, 14 tender-class cutters, 6 river tenders, 9 harbour cutte 
and 1 ice plow. 

The strength of Coast Guard personnel and material resource 
reached an all-time peak in its history, and service activities 
combatant war operations and in protective measures for thf 
safety of shipping, property and life were on an unprecedentd 
scale. (R. R. W.)} 


toil = 
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Coast Guard Academy, U.S.: see Coast Guarp, U.S. 
Cobalt While there is a small amount of by-product cob 
* recovered in the United States, the bulk of the supp 
has been imported as ore from Canada, Chile or Australia, or 
metal from Belgium or Canada; after 1940 the Belgian Cong 
residues were shipped to the United States for treatment, inste 
of Belgium, so that these and Canadian ores were almost t 
entire source of supply. The total imports in 1940 were equivale: 


to about 2,000 short tons of metal and apparently increasé 
somewhat in 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


Cochin-China: see FRENcH CoLontIaAL Empire. 


Cocoa (Cacao). The production of cocoa represents the lar? 

est native industry that has been developed on of 
continent, Africa. French West Africa produces about 50,000 tow 
of cocoa annually, principally from the Ivory Coast, and in 194 
supplied the axis countries with at least 41,000 tons of coco 
U.S. official reports asserted, indicating a situation that w: 
changed in 1942 by the U-S.-British expeditionary force to Frend 
Africa. Overproduction continued in 1942 in British West Afrie 
as a result of restricted markets and shipping. The cocoa cre 
there is about 40,000 tons annually. After the outbreak of Wor’ 
War II the British government bought the entire annual crop, sul! 
taining a loss of £263,000 thereby in 1940, but making a profit { 
£1,300,000 in 1941. This sum was ear-marked as a further cus 
ion for the British African cocoa industry but was reported i 
have been probably wiped out by the necessity for buying ar 


COCO-NUTS—COINAGE 


stroying a large part of the 1942 crop. Typical of conditions of 
> cocoa industry in the western hemisphere was the practice 
opted in 1942 in the Dominican Republic, where a large part 
the crop was fumigated and specially prepared to stand a long 
riod of storage, awaiting available shipping. The Dominican 
public exported 14,181,609 kg. of cocoa the first seven months 
1942, compared with 11,043,755 kg. in the same period of 
41. Stocks on hand at Bahia, Brazil, in Oct. 1942, were 381,488 
gs (60 kg. to the bag), compared with 142,150 bags in Oct. 
41. Costa Rica exported 49,444 kg. in Sept. 1942, a drop of 
.989 kg. from the exports of Sept. 1941. Grenada exported 57,- 
2 cwt. from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1942, compared with 51,403 
t. in the same period in 1941. (Ss. O7 R:) 


c0-Nuts Honduras is the only country in Central America 
* where coco-nuts are a chief agricultural product. 
sequently, when supplies of coco-nut oil, copra and copra 
sal were cut off from the Philippines and the Netherlands East 
dies by Japanese occupation, attention was directed to pos- 
ilities of expanded production in Honduras. Before World War 
, the British West Indies normally exported about $690,000 
coco-nut products, but coco-nut culture was subordinate to 
ner production—sugar, bananas, coffee and cocoa. Honduras 
oduced about 10,000,000 coco-nuts annually, but was reported 
1942 to have a potential output of 17,000,000. As the ripening 
riod, September, October and November, coincides with the 
my season, production of sun-dried copra had not proved prac- 
able. Honduras had not, therefore, developed coco-nut oil for 
port, but instead shipped coco-nuts to the United States to 
et the continually increasing demand at Thanksgiving and 
iristmas time. About 5,000 coco-nuts are required to produce 
00 Ib. of copra, which, adequately treated with modern ma- 
inery, yields 1,200 lb. of oil and 800 lb. of copra meal. About 
o lb. of coco-nut carbon may be obtained from 5,000 nuts. (See 
© VEGETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Fats.) (Sx.02R.) 


ff Scarcity of available ocean shipping exercised more 
) ce. drastic control over the coffee supply in 1942 than 
1 the system of co-operative quota exports adopted in 1941 by 
2 United States and the 14 American coffee-exporting countries. 
a result, coffee rationing was put in force in the United States 
Dec. 1942, with household consumption being restricted to 1 lb. 
r person every five weeks, purchases being regulated by the 
ue of official coupons. 

During 1942 coffee continued to pile up in ports of exporting 
untries and on Oct. 31, 1942, amounted to 1,752,154 bags (60 
. to the bag) at principal Brazilian ports, compared with 1,272,- 
6 bags at the same ports Oct. 31, 1941. Normally, Brazil pro- 
ces enough coffee in one year to supply the entire world for 14 
mths. Brazil, however, had for years followed a policy of de- 
oying surplus coffee to. prevent market gluts and between 1931 
d Sept. 15, 1942, had destroyed 76,235,865 bags. Between Sept. 
and 15, 1942, such destruction totalled 150,728 bags. Un- 
icial estimates placed the crop in Brazil at 5,000,000 to 6,000,- 
o bags. Freezes in July and August in Sao Paulo and Parana 
used much damage to the crop. Brazilian coffee exports in Sept. 


42 were 495,642 bags compared with 777,106 bags the same 


ynth in 1941. 

The 1942-43 crop in El Salvador was reported as 850,000 bags, 
which about 250,000 bags had been sold abroad, as compared 
normal exports approximating 500,000 bags. The 1942-43 crop 
Ecuador was expected to be about 200,000 quintals (101.4 Ib. 
r quintal), about one-third under normal production. Peru ex- 
rted 273 metric tons the first six months of 1942 compared with 
2 tons the first six months in 1941. The quantity available for 
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export from the 1942-43 crop in Peru was estimated at 43,000 
metric quintals of 220.46 lb. each- The Costa Rican crop was es- 
timated as between 555,000 and 600,000 quintals. Exports from 
Costa Rica in Oct. 1942 were 15,981 bags of 60 kg. each, com- 
pared with 18,298 bags in Oct. 1941. Haiti had the unusual ex- 
perience of exporting more coffee in the fiscal year ending Sept. 
30, 1942, than in the preceding year. Such exports in 1942 were 
349,253 bags valued at $3,976,274, compared with 329,850 bags 
valued at $2,083,999 in 1941. 

Prices to growers throughout the coffee-producing areas were 
substantially higher in 1942 than in 1941. By decree of Oct. 2, 
1942, all coffee export contracts in the republic of Haiti had to be 
approved by the National bank, to restrain exporters from de- 
pressing prices of Haitian coffee abroad. Exports of coffee from 
the Ivory Coast constituted 97% of all coffee exports from the 
seven colonies comprising the federation known as French West 
Africa. Such exports amounted to 185,707 metric quintals in 
1941. No figures were available for 1942. A decree of Aug. 13, 
1942, forbade shipment of all coffee waste from the Ivory Coast, 
indicating that coffee had been added to the list of commodities 
whose consumption had been curtailed for the benefit of France. 

Chicory.-—Scarcity and rationing of coffee in the United States 
revived interest in chicory, the product most frequently used as 
an adulterant of coffee. The U.S. census of 1940 showed an an- 
nual production of 44,122,925 lb. Of this, 44,106,725 lb. were 
produced in Michigan, although chicory is grown in many states, 
particularly in areas suitable to sugar beets. In some communi- 
ties, notably New Orleans, there is a preference for coffee con- 
taining chicory. Per capita imports of coffee into the United 
States, for persons 15 years old or over, increased from 12.6 lb. 
in 1900 to 17.4 lb. in 1940. Reports in the trade indicated the 
supply of coffee on hand in the United States Jan. 1, 1943, as 
about 1,000,000 bags. The normal annual U.S. consumption is 
approximately 14,000,000 bags. (See also BRAZIL; GUATEMALA; 
RATIONING. ) (5. OGRS) 


" (1878-1942), U.S. playwright, 
Cohan, George Michael song eee and producer, 
was born July 4 in Providence, R.I. One of the most talented 
showmen in the history of the U.S. stage, he was equally skilled 
as a song writer. During World War I, he wrote “Over There,” 
a rousing war song which became a minor American classic. In 
1940, President Roosevelt awarded him the congressional medal 
of honour for the writing of both “Over There” and “It’s a Grand 
Old Flag” (1905). Cohan reached the peak of his fame as a 
song writer, producer and actor in the years between 1910 and 
1920. In 1933, he returned to the stage after a short period of 
retirement to play straight drama in Eugene O’Neill’s Ak, Wilder- 
ness! In 1937, he had a leading role in a musical comedy, /’d 
Rather Be Right, in which he impersonated President Roosevelt. 
In 1942, a motion picture based on Cohan’s life was a nationwide 
success. Cohan died in New York city, Nov. 5. (See also Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) 


. There were, in 1942, under the bureau of the mint, 
Coinage. an adjunct of the treasury department, 3 coinage 
mints: in Philadelphia, Pa., Denver, Colo., and San Francisco, 
Cal.; assay offices in New York, N.Y., and Seattle, Wash.; a 
bullion depository for storage of gold at Fort Knox, Ky., and a 
bullion depository for storage of silver at West Point, N.Y. The 
United States mint at New Orleans, which operated as an assay 
office, was closed June 30, 1942. 

Domestic Coinage.—Coinage manufactured by the United 
States mints for the United States during the calendar year 1942 
amounted to 1,630,655,372 pieces, valued at $119,283,799.65. 


SHEETS OF 12 $1 BILLS being printed on a flat-bed press in the U.S. treas- 
ury. Vigilance against counterfeiting of coinage and currency by axis powers 
was increased by the U.S. secret service in 1942 


alisdolarsiue: cs eee eS en oar eae Ee ee ee ee 71,520,920 pieces 
Quarteridollars;: Fos A Seek Pe 7 een! oe ge ee 138,988,323 pieces 
[Dina cS ae Stith eo ee her ie ine Ale te ris cue OR 315,472,329 pieces 
INIGKGIS RSE Ae igh SN ROR i to Pa OR RM Rie ean 154,557,200 pieces 
COTES ott" Sn OMe Mone i ee Si Rae CNET Aen CS iP Oe 950,116,600 pieces 


The content of the 1-cent piece was changed slightly, through 
administrative action, Jan. 16, 1942, by eliminating all but a trace 
of tin from the bronze alloy. It was estimated 100,000 lb. of tin 
is saved annually by eliminating it from coinage. 

The content of the cent, under the law of 1873, had been 95% 
copper, 5% tin and zinc. The congress on Dec. 18, 1942, au- 
thorized a change in the coin, which would be made of zinc-coated 
steel instead of bronze. The Lincoln design was retained, and the 
dimensions were unchanged. The weight was to be 41.5 grains, 
slightly less than the bronze cent, which weighed 48 grains. It 
was estimated that the change of alloy would result in an annual 
saving of approximately 4,600 tons of copper for use in the war. 

The content of the 5-cent piece was changed by act of congress 
March 27, 1942. The former alloy, set by law of 1873, was 3 
copper and { nickel. The new coin was 35% silver, 56% copper 
and 9% manganese. This change saved annually, according to 


mint estimates, 435 tons, approximately, of nickel and the same. 


amount of copper for use in the war effort. The Jefferson design 
was retained, but the mint mark now appeared over the dome of 
Monticello instead of at the right side of the building. For the 
first time in history, a United States coin from the Philadelphia 
Car (which is the original mint), bore a mint mark—the let- 
rp” 
“The new alloys for the 1-cent piece and s-cent piece were 
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adopted strictly as a war measure; the laws authorizing 


changes were to expire Dec. 31, 1946. 

Foreign Coinage.—Coinage for foreign governments amoun| 
to 307,737,000 pieces. The U.S. mints in 1942 executed c 
for Australia, Bolivia, Curacao, Dominican Republic, Ecuadj 
Fiji Islands, Netherlands East Indies, Peru and Surinam. 


(N. T. R.Jf 
The production of coke in the United States in 1 
Coke. increased by 13% over 1940, with 58,482,422 short t@ 
of by-product coke and 6,704,156 tons of beehive coke, a t 
of 65,186,578 tons, besides 4,554,513 tons of breeze or screeni 
This production of coke required 18% of the year’s one | 
coal, the total charged into the ovens being 93,138,153 tons. Dif} 
ing the year the number of ovens in use increased from 27,884 
31,685, with 181 additional ovens under construction at the 
of the year. The capacity of the ovens in use at the end of jf 
year was 73,772,200 tons per year. The largest consumer of |ff 
coke was the iron blast furnace, which took 77% of the toti i 
domestic use took 10%, gas production 4% and foundries 4%. ] 
Production during the first three-quarters of 1942 totalled ¢ 
493,187 tons, an increase of 9% over the same period of 19jff 
On this basis the total for the year was expected to be somew! 
greater than 70,000,000 tons. | 
No information was available from the other important col 
producing countries, which in order of importance were in 19) 
Germany, Great Britain, U.S.S.R., France and Belgium. 


(G. A. Ro.) 
Colby, Nathalie Sedgwick ‘ 


1875-1942), U.S. nove 
York city. 


was born Feb. 4 in M 

As the wife of Bainbridge Colby, secretary of sti 
in President Wilson’s cabinet, Mrs. Colby came in close conti 
with the upper strata of Washington society. Her observati 
drawn from these experiences supplied her with rich material 
her novels. With wit and satire she bared the foibles of W 
ington and New York society in her books. She was the autho 
Green Forest (1927), Black Stream (1927), A Man Can Buil 
House (1928), For Life (1936), An American Life Coming 
(1937), and Remembering, an autobiography (1938). Mrs. 
died in New York city, June to. 


iy 
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According to a one-week survey en 

Cold, Common. Dec. 24, 1941, there were colds in 
third of all American homes, with an estimated total of 18,000, 
persons afflicted. The highest incidence was reported am 
children under ten. About one in four was treated by a physic! 
Investigations aimed at preventing colds took various for} 
In a small controlled experiment in the air raid shelters in Bri 
an antiseptic solution was employed as a spray to each nos 
Conclusions as to its value were doubtful. Kaiser studied 
tonsil and adenoid in relation to respiratory infections in child 
Although he concluded that the tonsils are undoubtedly respo 
ble for many upper. respiratory tract infections in children, he | 
not support the opinion that laryngitis, bronchitis and pneumo 
can be reduced in incidence by removing tonsils and adeno 
Two Philadelphia workers noted a great reduction in incidey 
of respiratory infections in a convalescent ward during a pe 
when vaporization of propylene glycol was carried out in | 
ward. Their preliminary observations appeared to confirm 
effectiveness of propylene glycol vapour as an agent for steriliz} 
air in enclosed spaces. This technique might prove to be applica, 
to concentrations such as occur in military barracks. Walsh ci 
tinued his work with nasal vaccines, encouraging enough to wi 
rant further trial of this method in the prevention of the comm 
cold. 


O’Neil divided the upper respiratory infections into those| 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES—COLOMBIA 


rimarily bacterial origin, those in which bacteria are active as 
econdary invaders, and those in which bacteria, while not actu- 
lly involved, are always potentially a danger. The organisms 
nvolved in the majority of the infections showing bacterial in- 
olvement were the haemolytic streptococcus, the pneumococcus 
nd the staphylococcus. Sulphathiazole, he said, is effective against 
hese organisms. It is not a panacea but should be reserved for 
hose cases in which bacterial involvement seems definite. Siegel 
ministered sulphadiazine at the onset of recognizable symptoms 
f respiratory illness to half of a small group of highly suscepti- 
le mentally defective children. Those treated with sulphadiazine 
ippeared less toxic after 24 hours and recovered more promptly. 
The preliminary observations indicated that sulphadiazine can be 
\dvantageously employed early in the course of many acute 
espiratory illnesses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Theodore E. Walsh, “Prophylaxis of the Common Cold,” 
irchives of Otolaryngology 34:1093-1100 (1941); Morris Siegel, “Studies 
yn the Control of Acute Respiratory Infections,” J.A.M.A. 119:783-785 
1942); Albert D. Kaiser, “Effect of Tonsillectomy on Respiratory Infec- 
ions in Children,” Bull. N.Y. Acad. Med. 18:338-346 (1942); «Gerald 


YNeill, “Chemotherapy in Upper Respiratory Infections With Special Ref- 
rence to the Throat,” The Neb. State Med. Jour. 27:55-57 (1942). 
Se A) 


~olleges and Universities: see Universiries AND CoLLecss. 


-olombia A republic of northwestern South America, pos- 
* sessing a littoral on both the Caribbean and the 
Pacific. Area, 448,794 sq.mi.; pop. (1942 est.) 9,523,200. Most 
yf the population lives in the great Andean valleys drained by 
he Magdalena river and its tributaries. Capital, Bogota (395,300). 
)ther cities: Medellin (198,100), Barranquilla (183,500), Cali 
121,400), Manizales (99,840), Cartagena (94,700), Ibagué 
(71,610), Cucuta (66,080), Bucaramanga (59,940), Pasto (55,- 
60), Santa Marta (37,950), Neiva (36,670), Popayan (32,720), 
Tunja (23,240). Language: Spanish; religion: Roman Catholic. 
President (elected in May 1942): Dr. Alfonso Lopez. 
History.—The political event attracting greatest attention in 
colombia during 1942 was the national election held in May, and 
he campaign preceding it. The leading candidate was Dr. 
Alfonso Lopez, president of the republic 1934-38. Long a leader 
n the dominant Liberal party, he had inaugurated a Colombian 
‘New Deal” during his earlier period in office which had in- 
volved a number of social and labour reforms not very pleasing 
o Conservatives and even to some members of his own party. 
In the election, however, Dr. Lopez won, as expected, by a 
majority of some 200,000 votes. Before taking office in Aug. 
(942 he made a flying trip to the United States for a conference 
yresumably on military problems (significant since Colombia is 
30 close to the Canal Zone), control of axis nationals and dis- 
cussion of transportation needs and priority ratings vital to 
Colombian industry and general welfare. Shortly after his in- 
juguration he announced a program designed to improve sani- 
ation and dietary conditions among the Colombian lower classes. 
In order to appease the right wing of his own party, his political 
\ppointments included men who had opposed him in the election. 
Insofar as hemisphere defense was concerned, the republic 
-ontinued its policy of co-operation. Public opinion was seriously 
roused by the sinking of a Colombian vessel, but not to the ex- 
ent of a declaration of war (relations with axis powers had been 
evered in 1941). Extensive controls, involving registration and 
estriction from a coastal zone, were set up to prevent subversive 
ction by Colombia’s 5,000 Germans and 1,000 Italians. A school 
nspection program was inaugurated to prevent infiltration of 
oreign ideology; and three German schools were closed. Civilians 
vere prohibited from owning firearms. A compulsory military serv- 
ce act was passed July 9, 1942, and much money was spent for 
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military supplies. 

In the economic field, Colombian industry and standards of 
living were affected by wartime shortages. A National Committee 
of Economic Study was established in April, to co-operate with 
the Inter-American Financial and Economic committee. Control 
over the sale of tires and essential metals was found necessary. 
All trade in rubber, chicle and balata was first suspended and 
then put under government regulation; every effort was made 
to increase the production of wild rubber, even to the extent of 
construction of an airport in Colombia’s Amazon territory. Trade 
suffered from lack of shipping with the result that some Colom- 
bian industries were forced to slow production; this caused un- 
employment in certain areas. Strikes in government service were 
prohibited. Decreases in government revenue resulted in the 
levying of a 3% sales tax on some items, in June, and also the 
authorization of a 15,000,000-peso bond issue. 

One law enacted, which required all firms doing business in the 
republic to retain a Colombian lawyer to represent them in legal 
matters, aroused much protest by foreign firms doing business in 
the state. 

Education.—The school system in 1942 consisted of approxi- 
mately 9,000 primary schools and 450 secondary schools. Enrol- 
ment (1939), for all: 700,677. The 1942 budget allowed 7,735,000 
pesos for education. 

Defense.—The Colombian regular army normally amounts to 
16,000 effectives, the navy to 1,625. Military service is compul- 
sory. Colombia in 1942 had 2 destroyers, 4 gunboats. Budget 
for war (1942): 14,116,000 pesos. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso: official value in 
Dec. 1942, 56 cents U.S. The total public debt (Sept. 1942) was 
354,000,000 pesos (225,000,000 external, 129,000,000 internal). 
Bond issues up to 15,000,000 pesos were authorized by June 1942. 
Total notes in circulation (Sept. 1942): 106,700,000 pesos; gold 
reserves were allowed to decrease to 30% for the duration of 
World War II. 

Trade.—Trade for 1942 from January to September totalled 
approximately 233,000,000 pesos (exports: 154,000,000; imports: 
79,000,000). Coffee exports for the period were valued at 114,- 
000,000 pesos; gold, 19,800,000 pesos; petroleum, 13,600,000 
pesos. The U.S. normally takes about 70% of Colombian exports 
and supplies 75% of imports. 

Communication.—Maritime communication suffered from 
war shortages in 1942, particularly in regard to tankers and 
refrigerated boats. The Magdalena river, important in internal 
communication, had unusually low water in the summer, which 
handicapped river traffic. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture is the basic industry of Colombia. 
Coffee, the principal crop (normally 45% of exports), was limited 
by quota, but increased prices about balanced decreased ship- 
ments. The quota was also revised upward in June. Coffee planta- 
tions are largely Colombian owned. Banana shipments almost 
completely ceased during 1942. Cotton production supplies about 
one-third of domestic needs; Colombia purchased all the Haitian 
crop for 1942 (value: $471,970). Fibre crop plantings were 
encouraged by war conditions, also rubber-gathering, with the 
Rubber Reserve company of the U.S. guaranteeing purchase of 
the entire Colombian output for five years. 

Manufacturing.—The textile industry produced more than 
7,000,000 yd. of cloth per month in 1941; shortages of dyestuffs 
and chemicals possibly cut output for 1942. Cement production 
in 1941 increased 12% over that of 1940. Most industries 
suffered from serious shortages in machinery and other equipment 
in 1942, because of priority regulations in the U.S. 

Mineral Production.—Petroleum output in 1941 was 22,216,- 
ooo bbl., somewhat below that of 1940 (26,864,000 bbl.). The 


fg 
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production for 1942 was even less because of decreased output 
in the fields and shipping difficulties. The U.S. oil import quota 
for 1942 allowed Colombia 2,250,000 bbl. 

Gold production was decreasing in 1942, while the platinum 
output was larger. 


Brstiocrapuy.—J. M. Henao and G. Arrubla, A History of Colombia 
(transl. by J. F. Rippy, 1938). (D. Ro.) 


C | d A Rocky mountain state of the United States, in 
o1ora 0. the west-central part; mean elevation above sea 
level, 6,800 ft. Admitted to the union in 1876 as the 38th state and 
known as the “Centennial state.” Land area, 103,967 sq.mi. 
Population (1940), 1,123,296; 52.6% urban, 47.4% rural; 93.6% 
native, 6.4% foreign born; white 98.5%, Negro 1.1%, other .4%; 
102.6 males per 100 females. Capital and largest city, Denver, 
322,412. Other cities in order: Pueblo, 52,162; Colorado Springs, 
36,789; Greeley, 15,995; Trinidad, Boulder, Grand Junction and 
Fort Collins, 12,000 to 15,000. 

History.—John C. Vivian (R.) was elected governor Nov. 3, 
1942. Other officers elected were: lieutenant governor, William 
E. Higby (R.); secretary of state, Walter F. Morrison (R.); 
auditor, James L. Bradley (R.); treasurer, Leon E. Lavington 
(R.); attorney general, Gail L. Ireland (R.); superintendent of 
public instruction, Mrs. Inez Johnson Lewis (D.). The vote for 
governor was: Vivian (R.), 194,041, Bedford (D.), 149,402. The 
state property tax was reduced from 4.35 mills to 4.25 in 1941, 
and to 4.00 in 1942. Robert F. Rockwell, Republican, elected in 
1941 to succeed Edward T. Taylor, deceased, as congressman for 
the Fourth Colorado district, was re-elected in 1942. United 
States Senator Eugene D. Millikin, Republican, appointed by 
Governor Carr to succeed Senator Alva B. Adams until the 1942 
election, was elected to fill the unexpired term. In 1939 Colorado 
had four Democratic representatives and two Democratic sena- 
tors; in 1943, one Democratic and three Republican representa- 
tives, and one Democratic and one Republican senator. 

Chief Justice John C. Young, by right of seniority in office, 
became chief justice of the Colorado supreme court. Justice 
William S. Jackson (R.), appointed in 1941, was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of former Chief Justice Francis E. Bouck 
(D.); Justice Frank B. 
Goudy (R.), was ap- 
pointed to fill out the 
term of Justice Otto 
Bock (D.), deceased, and 
was elected for the unex- 
pired term. 

Education. — There 
were 225,967 pupils en- 
rolled in public schools in 
1942, from kindergarten 
through high school and 
vocational schools, with 
10,214 teachers. The pa- 
rochial, elementary and 
high schools had an en- 
rolment of 913,983, with 
515 instructors. Seven 
state colleges and univer- 
sities had a total enrol- 
ment of 9,961 during the regular term and 8,967 during the sum- 
mer term, with teaching staffs of 722 and 630, respectively, for the 
two terms; total annual disbursements, $6,961,697. Privately 
controlled universities and colleges had a regular term enrolment 
of 5,828, with 523 instructors, and a summer school enrolment 
of 1,646, with 149 instructors. 


JOHN C. VIVIAN, Republican, was elected 
governor of Colorado Nov. 3, 1942 
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bursements in 1942, including $10,164,613 in federal grants 
amounted to $22,654,046. Pensions, 42,447 persons over 60, $17, 
032,328; dependent children, 3,931, $2,273,272; blind, 610, $242, 
878; direct relief, 12,075, $2,565,698; child welfare, 2,840 
$41,792; tuberculosis, 337, $131,134; unemployment insurance} 
300,000 insured in 1941; 212,346 checks totalling $2,229,297.3 
in benefits. Four correctional institutions, with 1,961 inmates 
annual disbursements, $1,430,190. Eight charitable institutions 
with 6,314 inmates; annual disbursements, $2,709,240. 

Communications.—State Highway system in 1942, includin; 
3,721 mi. federal aid, primary, and 8,128 federal aid secondary 
totalled 12,390 mi.; city-streets, 3,491; country roads, 36,176) 
other local roads, 26,423; National forests, 788; toll, 8; total) 
79,276 mi. Thirty railroads had 4,507 mi. of main line track 
There were 37 airports and landing fields, and 12,060 license 
pilots. Number of telephones, in excess of 250,000. 

Banking and Finance.—As of Jan. 1942 there were 78 n 
tional and 66 state banks; total deposits, $415,238,458, assets 


Public Welfare, Charities, Corrections.—Public welfare j 


$455,331,289; 23 federal and 31 state savings, building and loas 
Biennial state budget] 


associations, with assets of $38,009,531. 
$120,967,319. Outstanding state bonds, as of Nov. 30, val 
$2,155,200 net; highway anticipation warrants, $19,780,000 net 


Agriculture.—Farm crops harvested from 6,140,500 ac. in 194 


were valued at $97,235,000. Cash farm income was $157,998,000 


value of crops and livestock used on farms $8,951,000; govern} 
ment payments, $9,382,000; total $176,331,000. Climatic condi 


tions generally were favourable in 1942, with above-averagii 
precipitation and irrigation water supplies. 


Table l.—Leading Agricultural Products of Colorado, 1942 and 1941 


15,026,000 
15,372,000 
5,859,000 
1,621,000 
I,QOI,000 


19,342,000 
17,250,000 
5,398,000 
Dry beans 2,151,000 
Sugar beets 
Tame hay 
Potatoes 


100# bags 
short ton 
1,841,000 

14,740,000 

45,953,000 


1,879,000 
11,968,000 
5,738,000 


Manvfacturing.—Total value of products manufactured il 


Persons employed, 27,893 in 1939; 31,129 in 1937. Wages ani 


1942 | 
24,764,000 25,036,000 
| 


| 
[ 
1939 was $221,642,666, compared with $237,838,370 in 193° | 


| 
; 
: 


h 


salaries, $37,509,961 in 1939; $42,052,535 in 1937. Publishejfi) 


’ j 
figures on war production contracts alone totalled in 194i iif) 
excess of $156,000,000. H 

Table !l.—Principal Industries of Colorado, 1939 and 1937 
(Exclusive of steel and rubber industries) 
Value of Products : 
Industry f 
1939 } 
Meat packing $33,005,533 | $39,80 Hf 
Bakery products 8,422,889 Ps ree ) 
Butter 6,627,153 8,304,017) 


9,471,535) 
10,229,567 


9,567,285 
6,916,494 


Mineral Production.—Production of all minerals in 1941 wa 
valued in excess of $70,000,000. Molybdenum continued in firs | 
| 


Table II!_—Principal Mineral Products of Colorado, 1941 and 1940 
(Exclusive of molybdenum and vanadium) | | 


Mineral Value, 


1941 


$13,301,015 
18,416,460 
5,192,318 
2,358,300 
1,592,528 
2,337,533 
1,433,430 


Copper 
Petroleum 
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ace; vanadium and other nonprecious metals increased in rela- 
ve importance. This trend continued in 1942. In 1941 Colorado 
‘oduced in excess of 27,000,000 Ib. of molybdenum concentrates, 
proximately 70% of U.S. and 65% of world output, and 
000,000 lb. of vanadium concentrates, approximately 93.4% 
US. and 37% of world output. 


olour Photography: see PHorocrapny. 
olumbia, District of: see Wasuincrton, D.C. 


olumbia University An institution of higher learning in 
* New York city. The number of 
lildings on the campus at Morningside Heights was 71. The 
idget appropriation for 1941-42 was $14,703,406.12. During 
)42 participation in war activities became one of the major pro- 
ams of the university, with many members of the faculty en- 
wed in national service or research. Three dormitories and a 
nsiderable proportion of the classroom space on Morningside 
ere taken over by the naval reserve midshipmen’s school, with 
me 2,500 candidates for commissions quartered on the campus. 
or statistics of enrolment, faculty members, endowment, library 
ylumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. OWE Tek, 405) 


olumbium The production of columbite in Nigeria in 1940 
* was 396 long tons, of which 250 tons was ex- 
yrted to the United States. Sales increased in 1941, and con- 
acts were reported to have been closed covering deliveries to- 
lling 1,200 tons in 1942 and 1943. (G. A. Ro.) 


ommerce, U.S. Department of: sce Government De- 
\RTMENTS AND BUREAUS. 

‘ommerce Commission, Interstate: sce INTERSTATE Com- 
ERCE COMMISSION. 

committee for Industrial Organization: see Concress 
® INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 


dit C dit C ti Loan, purchase and 
OMMOCITY LEAT LOFPOFATION.  caies’ operations of 
ie CCC were expanded in 1942 to implement farm price support 
rograms for increased wartime food production and to acquire 
reign agricultural commodities needed strategically by the 
nited States. Loans to farmers totalled $610,000,000 during the 
scal year 1942 as compared with $452,000,000 in fiscal 1941. 
urchases in 1942 included approximately $900,000,000 of com- 
odities for lend-lease export through the Agricultural Marketing 
Iministration. 

The increase in volume of loans on commodities stored on 
rms and in warehouses was the result principally of an increase 
_loan rates to 85% of parity. Legislation enacted in Oct. 1942 
‘ised the rates to 90% of parity on cotton, tobacco, peanuts and 
ce. Purchases during 1942 included large quantities of agricul- 
ral supplies for distribution among farmers for the production 
F commodities formerly imported or for the production of sub- 
itute commodities. Sales were principally of government-owned 
ymmodities, accumulated in the “ever-normal granary” during 
receding years, to farmers to increase the production of meats, 
ilk, eggs and other foods, or for industrial uses such as the pro- 
action of industrial alcohol. 

Price support programs instituted during 1942 included loans 
id purchases in connection with vegetable oil crops and oil crop 
‘oducts through commitments to producers and contracts with 
‘ocessors. The objective was to make possible the maximum pro- 
iction of vegetable oils needed to replace the reduction in im- 
yrts of oils as a result of the war. Prices to farmers were sup- 
yrted at minimum levels and ceiling prices on finished products 
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were preserved in furtherance of the government program to keep 
down the cost of living. Similar price-support programs were in- 
stituted to facilitate the production of pork by small packers, 
to maintain milk production in the metropolitan New York area, 
and to obviate increases in prices of flour and bread. 

More than a score of projects were included in the agricultural 
supplies program, notably the purchase and distribution of sup- 
plies for increased production of hempseed and hemp fibre, castor 
beans, peanuts for oil, sorgo for conversion into alcohol, long 
staple cotton for aviation fabrics, flax fibre, winter cover crops, 
hybrid seed corn, pyrethrum seed and naval stores. 

Foreign purchase operations during 1942 were for the purpose 
of acquiring agricultural commodities strategically needed by the 
United States, and to relieve the economic distress of Latin- 
American countries whose usual export markets had been cut off 
by the war. Commitments included the purchase of surplus stocks 
of cotton in Haiti, Peru and Nicaragua; castor beans, babassu 
kernels, coffee and cocoa from Brazil, rotenone from Brazil, and 
flax fibre from Peru. Through Sept. 15, 1942, more than 250,000 
tons of 20 different oils and oil-bearing materials had been pur- 
chased from countries friendly to the United States; subse- 
quently the corporation appointed an emergency group of im- 
porters as its agent to handle imports of fats, oils and oil-bearing 
materials. 

The corporation, created under the president’s executive order 
6340, Oct. 16, 1933, functions as a part of the U.S. department of 
agriculture. The corporation is authorized to issue and have out- 
standing at any one time bonds, notes, debentures and other obli- 
gations not to exceed $2,650,000,000. These obligations are fully 
and unconditionally guaranteed by the United States. The cor- 
poration has been continued as an agency of the United States 
until June 30, 1943, or such earlier date as may be determined by 
the president. (J. B. Hus) 


Commodity Prices: see Business Review; PRIcEs. 


Commons, Members of House of: see PARLIAMENT, 
HOUSES OF. 
This endowment, estab- 


Stephen V. Harkness ‘“‘to do something for the welfare of man- 
kind,” and later increased by gifts from the founder and from 
Edward S. Harkness, president of the fund from its inception 
until his death on Jan. 29, 1940, amounted in 1942 to approxi- 
mately $49,000,000. In the year ending Sept. 30, 1942, the fund 
appropriated $1,777,396.03. Of this total more than two-thirds 
was devoted to activities tending to promote or maintain physical 
and mental health. Public health activities, designed to raise stand- 
ards of rural service, centred in Tennessee, Mississippi and Okla- 
homa. Thirteen rural community hospitals, built or remodelled 
with aid from the fund, were at work during the year. New con- 
struction was delayed by war shortages. As a means of strength- 
ening teaching resources, fellowships were offered to instructors 
in medical schools and provision was made for visiting instructors, 
without restriction as to field; continued aid was given to depart- 
ments of preventive medicine and psychiatry, to extension teach- 
ing and other forms of postgraduate medical education, and to 
teaching arrangements designed to promote interplay between 
pediatrics and psychiatry. Nearly $386,000 was appropriated for 
medical research. The Commonwealth fund fellowships for Brit- 
ish graduate students at American universities were suspended for 
the war, but fifteen fellowships for study in medicine and public 
health were made available to Latin-Americans. The fund con- 
tinued to aid child guidance enterprises in England; maintained an 
advisory service for community mental hygiene clinics in the 
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United States; and published during the year six books and one 
pamphlet of educational significance in its fields of operation. The 
directors of the fund were, in 1942, Malcolm P. Aldrich, presi- 
dent: Phil W. Bunnell, Adrian Massie, George Welwood Murray, 
Dean Sage, William E. Stevenson and Thomas D. Thacher. 
(BaGaS») 

Communications Commission, Federal: see FEDERAL Com- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 


# or revolutionary Marxism, is a system of gov- 
Communism, ernment evolved under the leadership of Lenin 
and Stalin in the soviet union. Communism believes in the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat for a transitional period, after which 
a free society would come into existence in which everybody 
would contribute to the common weal according to his capacities 
and receive a reward according to his need. This ultimate goal 
seemed in 1942 still very far away in the soviet union; meanwhile 
the soviet union represented a dictatorship of the Communist 
party, with state ownership of all the important means of produc- 
tion. Communism proclaims the equality of all peoples and races 
and the final establishment of a peaceful international order. 

In its foreign policy communism followed strictly the line de- 


BRITISH COMMUNIST MEETING of 1942 at which the government was urged 
to “‘lift the ban”’ 
Jan. 1941 


on the Daily Worker, London communist paper suppressed in 
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manded by the national interest of the soviet union as interpreted 
by Stalin. The communist parties throughout the world adapted 
themselves to that line, in complete disregard of the national in- 
terests of the country in which they were working. Thus, in Aug: 
1939 the soviet union lined up side by side with aggressive fascism 
against the democracies. The soviet union adopted a most benevo- 
lent neutrality toward Germany and made all the official propa-+ 
ganda slogans broadcast by Germany, about the origins and the 
meaning of the war, her own. The communist parties in France| 
and Great Britain belittled and hindered the effort of thesel 
countries to resist fascist aggression, and in the United States 
the communists declared themselves against all defense measures} 
and against all preparation against future fascist aggression. This 
attitude of course changed completely with the German attack} 
upon the soviet union on June 22, 1941. Not only did the soviet 
union offer utmost resistance to fascist aggression but showedff 
itself better prepared than most observers believed. With thel} 
existence of the soviet union at stake, communists everywhere 
suddenly saw the war in an entirely different light and becamef} 
the most determined proponents of relentless war against Ger- 
many. This attitude culminated in their propaganda for a second 


was raised by communists anywhere for a fight against Japanese 
fascism. Thus all considerations in World War II centered for the 
communists around the national existence of the soviet union, noti 
around any principle of an international struggle against fascism.f}) 
Yet the love of the soviet union inspired not only the people off 
the soviet union, but communists everywhere, especially in the) 
occupied countries of Europe, to heroic resistance. | 

In the soviet union the national patriotic trend which had beenifl 
visibie already in the preceding years became more and more pro- 
nounced. Stalin himself took the lead in a message to the Rus 
sian people on July 30, 1942. He called upon them to be inspire 
in this war by “the daring spirit of our great ancestors,” and h 
set as examples heroes of Russia’s feudal past, like Alexande 
Nevsky, who defeated the Teutonic knights in 1242 and wa 
canonized by the orthodox church; Dmitry Donskoi, who an-+ 
nexed Rostov to Russia in 1380; Brine Pozharsky, who drov 
the Poles out of Moscow in 1612 and set the Romanoff dynast 
on the Russian throne; General Suvorov, who led the Tsar’ 
armies victoriously in the second half of the 18th century; an 
General Kutusov, who defeated Napoleon. This invocation of the} 
heroic past filled the soviet youth with a deeply national spirit, 
fundamentally different from the international proletarian spiri 
prevailing in the first years of the Russian revolution, in which th 
whole Russian past had been viewed with indifference and even| 
hostility. Heroes of past Russian wars were being as much cele 
brated as the soldiers and guerrillas of World War II. The litera 
ture and the theatre, the movies and sculpture, music and songs 
celebrated them. Kosta Simonov glorified them in his melodrants 
“The Russian People”; Shostakovich wrote in their spirit hi 
seventh symphony, Prokofiev his suite “1941” and his opera “Wari, 
and Peace,” Dzerzhinsky his opera “Blood of the People,” andi 
Victor Byely the choral music of “Song of Wrath.” Alexey: 
Tolstoy wrote a play in glorification of Ivan the Terrible. Not 
longer was it class origin, but the national achievement which wast 
the basis of the evaluation of figures and movements of the Rus-— 
sian past. The young guerrilla hero martyr Zoya Kosmodemyans- 
kaya, an 18-year-old girl, venerated by the soviet youth, hadl 
studied Ilya Muromets and other ancient heroes of Russian bal- 
lads as her inspiration. 

As a result of this tendency and of the stress of warfare, the: | 
soviet attitude to the Russian church changed. Although formennl | 
religious worship had not been forbidden, religious propagandal 
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education was strictly prohibited. Now the officially sponsored 
ti-religious propaganda of .the “Union of the Godless” ceased, 
> clergy received civil rights and the réle of religion in Russian 
tory was recognized in a positive spirit. School books and pub- 
performances were changed in accord with the new trend. 
The war generally aroused in the Russian mind not only a 
rit of fierce Russian nationalism but also, in view of Germany’s 
‘ocities, a probably unparalleled hatred of the Germans. Again 
alin set the example in his address of May 1, 1942. And the Red 
ar, the organ of the soviet army, wrote on July 24: “From now 
, the word ‘German’ is a terrible curse; it is a word which makes 
e spring to arms. Indignation is not enough; we must kill. 
ery day you don’t kill Germans is a day wasted.” This attitude 
ain contrasted with former attitudes adopted by communism. 
An important change in the outlook of communism produced 
the war could be seen in a measure taken Oct. 10, 1942, by 
lich the political commissars as such in the Red Army were 
olished and full powers of command vested in the army officers, 
der whose control the political commissars were now placed 
receiving military rank, after having become fully trained fight- 
z men. By this measure not only was the command more unified 
d thus more efficient, but the prestige of the military com- 
anders was vastly increased. On the other hand, the former 
litical commissars were added as fighting army officers. This 
easure increased the number of highly qualified officers and 
eeded the process of a complete amalgamation of party and 
my, of political and military command. It expressed also full 
nfidence in the military chiefs, in the common national effort 
r the liberation of the soviet union from foreign invaders. 

A new attitude toward the church expressed itself also in two 
sasures taken in Nov. 1942. The soviet government appointed 
e metropolitan Nikolai of Kiev a member of a special commis- 
yn to investigate the damage, the cruelties and the barbarous 
ts done by the German occupation forces in the soviet union. 
yr the first time a high church dignitary was appointed to an 
icial position in the soviet union. This step was matched by 
e message which the metropolitan Sergei of Moscow, the acting 
triarch of the Russian church, sent to Premier Stalin on the 
th anniversary of the communist revolution, in which he 
eeted him as the “divinely appointed leader of our armed and 
Itural forces leading us to victory over the barbarian invasion.” 
Outside the soviet union communist parties and activities re- 
ained strictly forbidden in all countries under axis control. In 
e United States, Great Britain and Canada certain measures 
ken against communist leaders or organs in previous years were 
scinded; in the United States and Canada some imprisoned 
mmunist leaders were released; in Great Britain the Daily 
orker was allowed to reappear. Though the strong resistance 
fered by the soviet union to German aggression aroused wide- 
read sympathies for the soviet union, communist propaganda 
rdly made any headway in the democratic countries. (See also 
=MOCRACY; Fascism; SOCIALISM.) 


BrBLIOGRAPHY.—Joseph Stalin, The War of National Liberation (1942); 
hn Scott, Duel for Europe (1942); N. S. Timasheff, Religion in Soviet 
LSS10 (1942): Hans Kohn, World Order in Historical Perspective (1942); 
Barou, The Soviet Home Front (London, 1942). (H. Ko.) 


ommunist Party: see ComMUNISM. 


. is the name given to a local co-opera- 
ymmunity Chest tive organization of citizens and social 
Ifare agencies; also known as “community fund,” “welfare 
nd,” or “united fund.” In many communities during 1942 the fa- 
liar peacetime community chest organization enlarged to take 
various appeals for war relief, changing its name to “community 
ir chest,” “united war fund” or variants. 
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The new war chests differed in structure from place to place. 
However, the general plan combined with the normal functions of 
the community chest responsibility for raising the community’s 
contribution to the various appeals for money for war relief 
causes, insofar as they were approved by responsible local authori- 
ties. In most instances, either the war chest was based on the com- 
munity chest with war relief appeals added, or it was so organized 
that the community chest, such organizations as USO, the various 
war relief appeals of the Allies and the War Prisoners’ Aid all par- 
ticipated as members of a new organization, usually called a war 
chest. In many instances, the personnel of the community 
chest, with necessary supplementation, was responsible for admin- 
istering the war chest. 

In support of voluntary social and health work for 1942, com- 
munity and war chests together raised $96,287,044. They raised also 
$8,088,486 for war and defense services and received $200,360 in 
tax subsidies, making a total of $104,575,890 taken in through 632 
chest campaigns during the year. This was an increase of $12,- 
620,908 over the funds raised-in 598 campaigns held in 1941. 

The average per capita raised for 1942 by 135 chests, which 
were included in an intensive study, was $1.87. Approximately 33 
out of every 100 persons in these 135 cities subscribed to their 
community chests in 1942, which is 43.5% more than the aver- 
age number of givers in the same cities for 1935-39, and an in- 
crease of 15% over 1941. 

On Oct. 1, 1942, 654 community chests were known to exist, 
622 of them in continental United States, 28 in Canada, 2 in 
Hawaii, 2 in South Africa. 

Community Chests and Councils, Inc., 155 East 44th st., New 
York city, the national organization of community chests and 
councils of social agencies, was organized in 1918 as a clearing 
house of information for the 21 chests then organized. On Oct. 
I, 1942 the number of member chests and councils, affiliated on a 
voluntary basis, was 419. 

Officers for 1942-43 were: Gerard Swope, honorary president; 
Harry C. Knight, chairman of the board; Robert Cutler, presi- 
dent; vice-presidents, John Stewart Bryan, Harry P. Wareham; 
J. Herbert Case, treasurer; Lynn D. Mowat, secretary. Allen T. 
Burns was executive vice-president; Ralph H. Blanchard, admin- 
istrative director. (See also RELIEF.) (ASBSBS) 


. Seventy-six community trusts in con- 
Community Trusts. tinental United States, Canada and 
Hawaii reported the increase of their philanthropic resources at 
Dec. 31, 1941 to $54,275,000 from $52,500,000 at the close of 
1940. The largest community foundation was the New York 
Community trust with funds totaling $11,265,624; followed by 
the Chicago Community trust, $10,541,071; the Cleveland founda- 
tion, $6,777,923; and the Permanent Charity fund, Boston, $5,- 
609,590. The total principal of all community trusts passed $25,- 
000,000 in 1928 and $50,000,000 in 1939. 

Aggregate outpayments in 1941 totaled $1,605,801 compared 
with $2,225,396 in 1940 and $1,277,927 in 1939. First in volume 
of disbursements was the New York Community trust whose ap- 
propriations rose to $398,504. The next largest benefactor among 
these foundations was the Chicago Community trust, followed by 
the trusts in Boston, Cleveland and Los Angeles. 

The initial community foundation was established in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Jan. 2, 1914 to afford an opportunity alike to individ- 
uals of wealth or modest means to establish perpetual charitable 
funds by will or trust deed, secure from the ravages of time and 
the Dead Hand. (R. Hs.) 


Composers, Authors and Publishers, American So- 
ciety of: see PERFORMING RIGHT SOCIETIES; MUSIC. 
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(1885- ), Canadian politician, prime 
Conant, Gordon minister of Ontario after the resignation of 
Mitchell Hepburn, Oct. 21, 1942. He was born Jan. 11 at Oshawa, 
Ont., of a United Empire Loyalist family still holding their orig- 
inal lands. He was educated in the Oshawa schools, graduated 
B.A. from University college, Toronto, in 1905 and received his 
LL.B. in 1912. He practised law in Oshawa and was early in 
politics, being secretary of the Liberal association for 25 years. 
Conant was active in the civic life of Oshawa, holding office as 
alderman and as mayor. He was made a K.C. in 1933 and upon 
election to the Ontario legislative assembly was appointed attor- 
ney general in 1937. From this office he was elevated to that of 
prime minister. 


Confectionery: see Canpv. 
Congo, Belgian: see BELGIAN CoLonIAL EMPIRE. 


Congregational Christian Churches. 


This denomination is made up of what was previously two de- 
nominations: the Congregational, established in America in 1620 
at Plymouth, Mass., and the Christian, which grew up about the 
time of the Revolutionary War. Finding they had much in com- 
mon, the two groups merged into the present body in 1931. 

The denomination is governed by two cardinal principles: free- 
dom of the local congregation in everything that concerns its life 
and work; and fellowship of all the congregations in common 
enterprises. This freedom is not license; it is a regulated freedom. 
The regulation comes from within, not from without. There is 
no power that can compel a congregation to do anything it does 
not wish to do. The slight measure of denominational control of 
a local church lies in the association to which the church belongs. 
This association is made up of official delegates of the churches 
that belong to it. It meets twice a year. The representatives of 
the churches make such reports of their life and work as they 
deem will be of interest, but there is no set form of report nor 
are there formal questions to be answered. 

If, however, a congregation is pursuing a course the delegates 
from other churches of the association deem is unwise, inquiry 
may be made, usually through a council called for this specific 
purpose, and if the course of the church is found not in harmony 
with the basic ideas of the association or council, the association 
has but one means to register its judgment and that is to with- 
draw fellowship, if and when the congregation has declined to 
change its course. That is the only measure of control the de- 
nomination can exercise. 

There is no written creed or discipline, but the denomination 
is not lawless, for there is a body of tradition and precedent 
reaching back through 300 years during which these churches 
have sought to develop church life and work on the principles 
laid down in the New Testament. In present day life they seek 
to embody the spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ. The authority 
that governs is the understanding by the members of the will of 
God as evidenced in the life and teachings of Jesus and interpreted 
by Christian experience through the ages. 

Within the congregation there is the same freedom as among 
the churches. Each person is entitled to interpret Christian teach- 
ings for the guidance of his own life. If his conduct or language 
is contrary to the generally accepted interpretation of Christian 
teachings, the congregation may withdraw fellowship after a full 
hearing. That is the extent to which discipline of the individual 
may be administered. There are no such things as heresy trials 
among Congregationalists, as there are no official creeds to serve 
as standards for such a trial. 

The same liberality extends to the churches’ attitude towards 


the clergy. Through the centuries the churches have insisted ori a | 
educated ministry. To insure a supply of educated ministers thy 
early churches founded Harvard and Yale universities to tra 
young men for the gospel ministry “when our present pastol 
shall lie in the dust.” A candidate for the ministry enters into th 
pastorate by a process of ordination and election. The election | 
by the members of the Church. No outside person or body ha 
any official voice in this election, and the congregation fixes thf 
terms under which the minister serves and has power to termina 
the pastorate without outside interference. 

The ordination, however, has more denominational supervisiog 
Here the churches in the vicinity, or members of the associatiog 
send delegates to an ordaining council on invitation of the chur¢ 
sponsoring the-candidate. These delegates are lay and clerical a 1 


basis of New Testament teachings. 
During the year 1942, the National meeting of these churche 
was held at Durham, N.H. The reports showed that during thf 
preceding biennium the number of churches had increased go, 
a total of 6,096. The membership increased 15,531, to a tot 
of 1,058,807. 
The central office of the denomination in 1942 was the Gener/f} 
Council of Congregational Christian Churches, 287 Fourth Av4 
nue, New York, N.Y. (CF. L: Fal 


Congress, United States, Te 7% U-S. consress me 


for its first session Jan. (ff 
1943. It comprised the following members (as of Jan. 15, 1943) 


United States Senate (tre-elected in 1942) 
Presiding Officer: Henry A. Wallace, Vice-President 
the United States 
Majority Leader: Alben W. Barkley, of Kentucky 
Minority Leader: Charles L. McNary, of Oregon 


Term 
State Name Party Expires Residence F 
Ala. Bankhead, John H., 2nd . ... Dem. 1949 Jasper 
Pull Misteseae.- eee ee eee Dem. 1945 Montgomery 
Ariz. McFarland, Ernest W..... . Dem. 1047 Florence 
Hay dens 'iGarl Garena tone eee Dem. 1945 Phoenix 
Ark. Caraway, Hattie W.. 93 .3) 2% Dem. 1945 Jonesboro 
McClellan Siohnylesess-m anes Dem. 1949 Camden 
Calif. Johnson, Hiram W. ...... Rep. 1047 San Francisc 
Downey, Sheridan... 2s) ee Dem. 1945 Claremont 
Colo. Millikin, Eugene D. . =... . Rep. 1945 Denver 
{Johnson, EdwiniC> = = Dem. 1949 Craig 
Conn= =DanaherJohnvAy i 2 eee Rep. 1045 Portland 
Maloney sian cisn D-seases eens Dem. 1047 Meriden 
Del. ‘Tunnel famessM a eee Dem. 1047 Georgetown | 
BuckiGaDouclassee aera nee Rep. 1949 Wilmington 
Fla. Repper,- Claude), Salyi e eene Dem. 1945 Tallahassee 
Andrews) Charles san ae Dem. 1047 Orlando 
Ga. Georges Waltertiy. nen eee Dem. IQ45 Vienna 
(PRUssel sRichards salen Dem. 1940 Winder 
Idas 93 Thomas, Johnna. seen eee Rep. 1949 Gooding 
Clark, GDS Worthen eee eee Dem. 1045 Pocatello 
Til. THoTOOKSy | Can Wiay lan Cae ee Rep. 1940 Chicago 
cas Scott, Wie tt Dem. IQ45 Havana . 
Ind. Van Nuys, Frederick. . . . . . Dem. 1045 Indianapolis |ff 
Willis, Raymond E. ...... Rep. 1047 Angola i | 
Howar se Gillette Guys eae Dem.  x945 Cherokee 
‘ Wilson, George A... ..... Rep. 1949 Des Moines 
Keane Cappete whol Une Rep. 1949 Topeka 
5 Reed Gly dediteeseaa nar aan Rep. 1945 Parsons 
Ky. Barkley, Alben W.. ...... Dem. 1945 Paducah 
7 Chandler, AteB aren eee Dem. 1949 Versailles 
Teas OVGUG Mm NOMI wm 5 6 ge Dem. 1945 Alexandria 
jjHlender. Allen: Jiee es memee ee Dem. 1949 Houma 
Me. Brewster Ralphi@s ane Rep. 1047 Dexter 
Wibites Wallace Elson Rep. 1949 Auburn 
Md. iydings) sila dab) wean ane Dem. 1945 Havre de Gr. 
Radcliffe, GeorgeL. . . . ... Dem. 1047 Baltimore 
Mass Walsh svidelege anne Dem. 1947 Clinton 
‘ jlodgenHenry: ©.) means Rep. I949 Beverly 
Mich. Vandenberg, ArthurH. *. . . . Rep. 1947 Grand Rapids 
Ferzuson;lomeras eee ee Rep. 1949 Detroit 
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Term 
ate Name Party Expires Residence 
in. Shipstead, Henrik Ot aia he te ear, URED: 1947 Miltona 
TBall, Joseph H. 0. Sie Rep: 1949 St. Paul 
Ss Eastland, James (. ese . Dem. 1949 Ruleville 
Bilbo, TheodoreG. .... . Dem. 1947 Poplarville 
Clark, Bennett C. —e : Dem. 1045 University City 
Drumany Marry'Ss ) . . 5°. Dem. 1Q47 Independence 
nt. Wheeler, Burton K. _ . 2 Dems 1947 Butte 
tMurray, JamesE........ Dem.« T9490 Butte 
). Wherry Kennethis, | 2.4 / (2) Rep: 1949 Pawnee City 
Butler, Hugh A. eee sae Ke Ds 1047 Omaha 
r, Scrugham, JamesG. ...... Dem. 1047 Reno 
McCarran, Patrick A. . . ... Dem. 1945 Reno 
i. Tobey, (Charles s Wig ey rem RED: 1945 Temple 
+Bridges, H. Styles Fuh) Marre, @IXED: 1940 East Concord 
Hawkes, Albert W. ...... Rep. 1049 Montclair 
Barbour, W. Warren. . . . ... Rep. 1947 Locust 
I. t+Hatch, Carl A. Ae i ee, ae DLS ait, 1940 Clovis 
Chavez, Dennis . eS 4a, elem 1047 Albuquerque 
fe Mead, James M. ran ewe, Dems: 1947 Buffalo 
; Wagner, Robert PF. ...... Dem: 1945 New York city 
>. Bailey, Josiah W. eR gs pein: 1949 Raleigh 
Reynolds, Robert Raa oa ye PO ETE 1945 Asheville 
Dee Langer: William, ... . .. 2 Rep. 1047 Bismarck 
Nye, Gerald P. . Me ce eeDS 1945 Cooperstown 
Co) Taft, Robert A. ee oe eee ROD: 1945 Cincinnati 
Burton, Harold H.. ...... Rep. 1047 Cleveland 
a. peewee Eline ; Wis a em: 1945 Medicine Park 
Moore; EE. ee Pie ie 4 5, EDS 19040 Tulsa 
jwMicNarya Charlesia, 2 2. = | Rep. aaa Salem 
holmanwRutusics 2.4 2... . Rep: 1Q45 Portland 
Daviswiameswjeurty, se 2... eRep, TO45 Pittsburgh 
Guffey, Joseph F. Me aa tee Cem 1947 Pittsburgh 
Gerry, Peter G. aie nore ese 1Q47 Warwick 
7Green, Theodore F. . ..... Dem. 1940 Providence 
i Smith, Ellison DuR.... 4. < : . Dem. 1945 Lynchburg 
JMaybank, Burnet R. ..... Dem. 1940 Charleston 
). Bushfield, HarlanJ. ..... . Rep. 1949 Miller 
GurmeyChan a ae a6 2. 2) . Rep: 1945 Yankton 
m. McKellar, Kenneth -- ..... Dem. 1947 Memphis 
iioLewantehomiesl i. . 2, 8... em: 1940 Winchester 
weep Daniel, W. Lee. . ... .. «. Dem. 1949 Ft. Worth 
Connally, Tom . Sane ae cA aml Dror 1047 Marlin wy or 
wh = Murdock, Abe ........ Dem. 10947 Beaver se 
sRhomasmh bers are et ee Demme mn ross Salt Lake City Eee 7 c ‘ E 
Austin, Warren R........ Rep. 1947 Burlington =e ; ES eA gay Z 
Aiken, GeorgeD. ....... Rep. 1045 Putney THE U.S. FARM BLOC’S IDEA of killing inflation, as satirized by Duffy of the 
Glass (Carters sae. 4 t . Dem: 1949 Lynchburg Baltimore Sun. “Let’s bury him just a little bit,’” says the farm-minded congress- 
Byrd, Harry F. ........ Dem. 1047 Berryville man. The senate’s farm bloc fought bitterly against the farm-price ceilings of 
ReeiBone Homers 2...) -. .. Dem 1045 Tacoma the anti-inflation bill passed by congress Oct. 2, 1942 
Weallsren;.Mon:G. 0) > 5 2. + Dem: 1947 Everett 
Va. Revercomb, Chapman ..... Rep. 19049 Charleston SafemeDis ; D ay 
Kilgore, Harley M. . 5B GAD I Beckley oe er. Name Sab BB 
S. Latelletec, Robert M., Jr. . .. Pro. he Madison Calif. 1r Outland, George E. : oe cp eo lDeae Santa Barbara 
Wiley, Alexander .. . Aen asRep: 1945 Chippewa Falls 12 *Voorhis, Jerry . Shee -... Dem. San Dimas 
o. O’Mahoney, JosephC...... Dem. = 1047 Cheyenne 13 Poulson, Norris : eee = ING Los Angeles 
Robertson, Edward V. ..... Rep. 1949 Cody 14 *Ford, Thomas F. » 2 Se oD eine Ossangeles 
rs. Costello, JobnaMe = 2s) eee Dem Hollywood 
iy Literacy Wt fe Alas a eo eo ey LDS Culver City 
; : 17 *King, CecilR. . 2 5 2. Dem welospaureles 
United States House of Representatives (*served in 77th 18 *Johnson, Ward. ......... Rep. Long Beach 
19 —_-Holifield, Chet pdeeien, ete eee A BIaame Montebello 
mgress ) 20 *Hinshaw, Carl eee. Syn eae Pasadena 
Speaker: Sam’ Rayburn, of Texas om Sheppard, Harry: KR. ca ee ce eer en eL0 mC LCAtDA 
RT aint Dead ed hn W: McC kof M hie 22. Phillips, John Se ee eo Rep: Banning 
Majority Leader: Jo n - icLCOTMAaCK, O assachusetts poe Zac Goward Vier Miaee, eee . Dem. San Diego 
2 ; r: h W. Martin. Jr.. of Massachusetts Colo. 1 *Lewis, Lawrence De heen, Heer Denver 
Minority Leader: Joseph W. Martin, Jr., 2 *Hill, William S. ....... Rep. Fort Collins 
‘ : : 3 Chenoweth, J. Edgars] co.) = Rep. Trinidad 
te Dist. N ame Party Residence 4 *Rockwell, Robert F. ae oe . Rep. Paonia 
Te BOvKin gE rank Wee 5 = rn .. Dem. Mobile Conn. Monkizewicz, srt eee een ee New Britain 
2 *Grant, George M. ae j Dem. Troy I Miller, William J. Rep. Wethersfield 
3 *Steagall, Henry B. Dem. Ozark 2 McWilliams, John D. Rep. Norwich 
4 *Hobbs, Sam Dem. Selma 3 Compton, Ranulf Rep. Madison 
c *Starnes, Joe Dem. Guntersville 4 Luce, Clare Boothe . Rep. Greenwich 
6 *Jarman, eae : Met ee a 5 Tae ese: Ree. Neuezice 
*Manasco, Carter em. asper el. illey, Earle D. Xep. over 
5 *Sparkman, John J. Dem. Huntsville Fla. *Green, Lex .. ’ Dem. Starke 
9 Newsome, John P. Dem. Birmingham 1 *Peterson, J. Hardin . Dem. Lakeland 
rhe *Murdock, John R. . Dem. coe 2 Price, snore i s Dove jacksonville 
Harless, Richard F. . Dem. Phoenix 3. *Sikes, Robert L. F. em. restview 
43 i *Gathings, E. C. : Dem. West Memphis 4 woe no age 
2 *Mills, Wilbur D. Dem. _ Kensett 5 “Hendricks, Joe em. € Lance 
3 EFulbright@J.-W. - Dem. Eevee Ga. I ey Hues ea a 
*Cravens, Fadjo . Dem. ‘ort Smit 2 *Cox, Edward E. em. amilla 
Hays, Deoske Dem. Little Rock 3 *Pace, Stephen Dem. Americus 
6 *Norrell, W. F. Dem. Monticello 4 *Camp, Albert S. Dem. Newnan 
7 *Harris, Oren Dem. El Dorado 5 *Ramspeck, Robert Dem. Atlanta : 
He 1 *Lea, Clarence F. Pa Dem. Santa Rosa 6) *Vinson, Garl : Dem. Milledgeville 
2 *Englebright, Harry L. . Rep. Nee City 7 abet Be & Dees ateH 
3 ohnson, J. Lero Rep. Stockton 8) Gibson, Johns. coe em. ouglas 
: ee il Ase td Re San Francisco 9 *Whelchel, B. Frank Dem. Gainesville 
5 *Welch, Richard J. Rep. San Francisco to *Brown, Paul . Dem. Elberton 
6 *Carter, Albert E. Rep. Oakland Ida. I MEE Dey 7 oe en Fork 
*Tolan, John H. . Dem. Oakland 2 *Dworshak, Henry C. ep. urley 
g aerate John Z. Rep. San Juan Til. *Day, Stephen A. . Rep. Chicago 
Bautista t Dawson, William L. Dem. Chicago 
9 *Gearhart, Bertrand W. Rep. Fresno 2 Rowan, William A. Dem. Chicago 
1o *Elliott, Alfred J.. Dem. Tulare 3 Busbey, Fred E. Rep. Chicago 
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State 


il. 


Ind. 


Towa 


Kan. 


Ky. 


La. 


Me. 


Md. 


Mass. 


Mich. 
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Name 


Gorski, Martin . 
*Sabath, Adolph J. 
O’Brien, Thomas J. . 
*Schuetz, Leonard W. 
Gordon, Thomas S. . 
*Dewey, Charles S.. 
Church, Ralph E. 
*Reed, Chauncey W. . 
*Mason, Noah M. . 
*Allen, Leo E. 
*Johnson, Anton J. ; 
*Chiperfield, Robert B. . 
*Dirksen, Everett McK. 
*Arends, Leslie C. . 
*Sumner, Jessie . . 
*Wheat, William H. 
Simpson, Sid . 

*Howell, Evan 


. Johnson, Calvin D. . 


Vursell, Charles W. . 
*Heidinger, James V. 
*Bishop, C. W._. 

Madden, Ray J. ... 

Halleck, Charles A. . 
*Grant, Robert A. . 
*Gillie, George W. . 
*Harness, Forest A. 
*Johnson, Noble J. 
*Landis, Gerald W. . . 

LaFollette, Charles M. 
*Wilson, Earl 3 
*Springer, Raymond Si 
*Ludlow, Louis 
*Martin, Thomas E. 
*Talle, Henry O. . . 
*Gwynne, JohnW.. . 
*LeCompte, Karl M. . 
*Cunningham, Paul 

*Gilchrist, Fred C. . 
*Jensen, Ben F. 

Hoeven, Charles B. 
*Lambertson, William P. 
*Guyer, UlyssesS. . 
*Winter, Thomas D. 
*Rees, Edward H. 
*Hope, Clifford R. 
*Carlson, Frank . . 
*Gregory, NobleJ. . . 
*Vincent, Beverly M. . 
*O’Neal, Emmet. . 
*Creal, Edward W. . 
*Spence, Brent 
*Chapman, Virgil 
*May, Andrew J. 
*Bates, JoeB. . . 
*Robsion, John M. 

*Hébert, F. Edward 

Maloney, Paul H. 
*Domengeaux, James 
*Brooks, Overton .. . 

McKenzie, Charles E. . 

Morrison, James H.. . 

Larcade, Henry D., Jr. 
*Allen, A. Leonard 

Hale, Robert. . 
*Smith, Margaret Chase 
*Fellows, Frank . E 
*Ward, David leer 

Baldwin, H. Streett . 


DY Alesandro, Thomas, Jr. 


Ellison, Daniel . 
*Sasscer, Lansdale G. . 
Beall, i Glenn : 
*Treadway, Allen T. . 
*Clason, Charles R. 
Philbin, Philip J. . 
*Holmes, Pehr G. . 
*Rogers, Edith N. . 
*Bates, George J. 
*Lane, Thomas J. 
Goodwin, Angier L. . 
*Gifford, Charles L. 
Herter, Christian A. 
Curley, James M. . 
*McCormack, John W. 
*Wigglesw orth, Richard B. 
*Martin, Joseph Wie Jie 
Sadowski, George er 
*Michener, Earl C. 
*Shafer, Paul W. . 
“Hoffman, Clare E. . 
*Jonkman, Bartel J. . 


*Blackney, William W. he 


*Wolcott, Jesse P. . 
*Crawford, Fred L.. 
*Engel, Albert J. : 
*Woodruff, Roy O. 
*Bradley, Fred 


Party 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 

Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
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Residence State 
Mich. 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Evanston 
West Chicago 
Oglesby 
Galena 
Macomb 
Canton 
Pekin 
Melvin 
Miltord 
Rantoul 
Carrollton 
Springfield 
Belleville 
Salem 
Fairfield 
Carterville 
Gary Mo. 
Rensselaer 

South Bend 

Fort Wayne 
Kokomo 

Terre Haute 

Linton 

Evansville 

Huron 

Connersville 
Indianapolis 

lowa City 

Decorah 


Waterloo Mont. 


Corydon : 
Des Moines Neb. 
Laurens 

Exira 

Alton 

Fairview Nev. 
Kansas City N-H. 
Girard 

Emporia N.J. 
Garden City 

Concordia 

Mayfield 

Brownsville 

Louisville 

Hodgenville 

Fort Thomas 

Paris 

Prestonsburg 

Greenup 

Barbourville 

New Orleans 

New Orleans 


Lafayette N.M. 


Shreveport 
Monroe NY. 
Hammond 
Opelousas 
Winnfield 
Portland 
Skowhegan 
Bangor 
Salisbury 
Towson 
Baltimore 
Baltimore 
Upper Marlboro 
Frostburg 
Stockbridge 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Worcester 
Lowell 

Salem 
Lawrence 
Melrose 
Cotuit 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Milton 

North Attleboro 
Detroit 
Adrian 

Battle Creek 
Allegan 
Grand Rapids 
Flint 

Port Huron 
Saginaw 
Muskegon 
Bay City 
Rogers City 


Minn. 


Miss. 
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Name 


Bennett, John B. . . 
*O’Brien, George D. . 
*Rabaut, Louis C. . 
*Dingell, John D. 
*Lesinski, John : 
*Dondero, George A. . 
*Andresen, August H. 
*O’Hara, Joseph P. 
*Gale, Richard P. 
*Maas, Melvin J. 

Judd, Walter H. 
*Knutson, Harold . 
*Andersen, H. Carl . 
*Pittenger, William A. 

Hagen, Harold C. 
*Rankin, John E. 
*Whitten, Jamies os 
*Whittington, William M. 

Abernethy, Thomas G. 

Winstead, Arthur . 
*Colmer, William M. 
*McGehee, Dan R. 
Arnold, Wat . 

Schwabe, Max 

Cole, William C. 

*Bell, C. Jasper . : 
Slaughter, Roger C. . 
Bennett, Marion T. . 

*Short, Dewey . . 
Elmer, William P. 

*Cannon, Clarence . 

*Zimmerman, Orville 
Miller, Louis E. 

*Ploeser, Walter C. 

*Cochran, John J. . 
Mansfield, Mike 

*O’Connor, James F. 

“Curtis; Caries 
Buffett, Howard H. 

*Stefan; Karl. 

Miller, val Fee aa 
Sullivan, Maurice J. 
Merrow, Chester E. . 
*Stearns, Foster . E 
*Wolverton, Charles A. 
*Wene, Elmer Ja0 aD: 
Auchincloss, James C. . 
*Powers, D. Lane 
*Eaton, Charles A. . 
*McLean, Donald H. 
*Thomas, J. Parnell 
*Canfield, Gordon . 
Towe, Harry DE 
*Hartley, Fred A., Jr. 

Sundstrom, Frank 1s 
*Kean, Robert We. 
*Norton, Mary T. . 
*Hart, Edward Jn... 
*Anderson, Clinton P. 

Fernandez, Antonio M. 
*Merritt, Matthew J. 

Stanley, Winifred C. 
*Hall, Leonard W. . 
*Barry, William B. 
*Pfeifer, Joseph L. . 
*Cullen, Thomas H. 
*Heffernan, James J. . 
*Somers, Andrew L. 
*Delaney, John J. .. . 
*O’Toole, Donald L. . 
*Keogh, Eugene J. . 
*Celler, Emanuel 
*O’Leary, James A. 
*Dickstein, Samuel 
*Capozzoli, Louis J. 
*Klein, Arthur G. . . 

Burchill, Thomas F. 

Fay, James Hee 
*Baldwin, Joseph ee 
*Kennedy, Martin J. . 
*Bloom, Sol . 

*Marcantonio, Vito : 
*Gavagan, Joseph A. . 
*Lynch, Walter A... . 
*Buckley, Charles A... 

*Fitzpatrick, James M. . 
*Gamble, Ralph A. 
*Fish, Hamilton : 

Le Fevre, lene 
*Byrne, William T. 

Taylor, Dean P. . 

Kearney, Bernard W. 
*Kilburn, Clarence E. 
*Culkin, Francis 19)§ 
*Douglas, Fred J. 

*Hall, Edwin A. . aoe 
*Hancock, Clarence E. . 
*Taber, John 


Party 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
F.L. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Dem. 


Am.Lab. New York city 
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‘New York city 


Residence : 
Ontonagon ? 
Detroit 
Grosse Pointe Par), 
Detroit { 
Dearborn 
Royal Oak 
Red Wing 
Glencoe 
Mound 
St. Paul 
Minneapolis 
St. Cloud 
Tyler 
Duluth 
Crookston 
Tupelo 
Charleston 
Greenwood 
Okolona 
Philadelphia 
Pascagoula 
Meadville 
Kirksville | 
Columbia Vy 
St. Joseph 
Blue Springs 
Kansas City 
Springfield 
Galena 
Salem 
Elsberry 
Kennett 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
St. Louis 
Missoula 
Livingston 
Minden. 

Omaha 

Norfolk 

Kimball 

Reno | 
Center Ossipee 
Hancock | 
Merchantville 
Vineland 
Rumson | 
Trenton 
Watchung 
Elizabeth 
Allendale 
Paterson 
Rutherford 
Kearny 

East Orange 
Livingston 
Jersey City 
Jersey City 
Albuquerque 
Santa Fe 
Flushing 

Buftalo 

Oyster Bay 

St. Albans 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 

W. New Bright a) 
New York city |} 
New York city | 
New York city | 
New York city 
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New York city 
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New York city 
New York city 
Larchmont 
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New Paltz 
Loudonville 
Troy 
Gloversville 
Malone 
Oswego 

Utica 
Binghamton 
Syracuse 
Auburn 
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CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Name 


*Cole, W. Sterling . 
*O’Brien, Joseph J. 


*Wadsworth, James Ww. 


*Andrews, Walter G. . 
Mruk, Joseph . 
*Butler, John C. 
*Reed, Daniel A. : 
*Bonner, Herbert C. . 
*Kerr, John H. : 
*Barden, Graham A. . 
*Cooley, Harold D. 
*Folger, John H. . 
*Durham, Carl T. . 
*Clark, J. Bayard 
*Burgin, William O. 
*Doughton, Robert L. 
Morrison, Cameron . 
*Bulwinkle, Alfred L. 
*Weaver, Zebulon . 
*Burdick, Usher L. 
Lemke, William 
*Bender, George H. 
*Elston, Charles H. 
*Hess, William E. 
Jeffrey, Harry P. . 
*Jones, Robert F. 
*Clevenger, Cliff 


McCowen, Edward O. . 


*Brown, Clarence J. 
*Smith, Frederick C. . 
Ramey, Homer A. 
*Jenkins, Thomas A. . 
Brehm, Walter E. 
*Vorys, John M.- . 
Weichel, Alvin F. . 
Rowe, Ede 7 = | 
Griffiths, P. W. . 


Carson, Henderson H. . 


*McGregor, J. Harry 
Lewis, Earl R. , 
*Kirwan, Michael J. . 
Feighan, Michael A. 
*Crosser, Robert 
*Bolton, Frances P. 
*Disney, Wesley E. 
*Nichols, Jack 
Stewart, Paul . 
*Boren, Lyle H. . 
*Monroney, Mike 
=fohnson, Jed... 0... - 
*Wickersham, Victor . 
*Rizley, Ross . 
*Mott, James W. 
Stockman, Lowell 
*Angell, Homer D. 
Ellsworth, Harris . 


Troutman, William I. ; 


Gallagher, James, Sr. 


*McGranery, James P. . 


*Bradley, Michael J. . 
*Sheridan, John E. 
Pracht, C. Frederick 
*Myers, Francis J. . 
*Scott, Hugh D.; Jr: - 
*Wolfenden, James 
*Gerlach, Charles L. . 
*Kinzer, J. Roland 
Murphy, John W. 
*Miller, Thomas B. 
*Fenton, Ivor D. 
Hoch, Daniel K. 
*Gillette, Wilson D. 
*Scanlon, Thomas E. 
*Ditter, J. William 
*Simpson, Richard M. 
*Kunkel, John C. 
Gavin, Leon H. 
*Walter, Francis E. 
Gross, Chester H. 
*Van Zandt, James E. 
*Snyder, J. Buell 
Furlong, Grant . 
*Graham, Louis F. 
*Tibbott, Harve . ‘ 
*Kelley, Augustine B. 
*Rodgers, Robert L. . 
*Weiss, Samuel A. . 


*Eberharter, Herman P. 


*Wright, James A. . 
*Forand, Aime J. 
*Fogarty, John E. . 
*Rivers, L. Mendel 
*Fulmer, Hampton P. 
*Hare, Butler B. 2 
*Bryson, Joseph R. 
*Richards, James P. 
*McMillan, John L. 
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State Dist. Name Party Residence 

Bath SHLDE 1 *Mundt, Karl E. Rep. Madison 
East Rochester 2. *Case, Francis Rep. Custer 
Geneseo Tenn. t “Reece, B. Carroll Rep. Johnson City 
Buffalo 2 *Jennings, John, Jr. Rep. Knoxville 
Buffalo 3 *Kefauver, Estes Dem. Chattanooga 
Buffalo 4 *Gore, Albert . Dem. Carthage 
Dunkirk 5 McCord, Jim Dem. Lewisburg 
Washington 6 *Priest, J. Percy . Dem. Nashville 
Warrenton 7 *Courtney, Wirt . Dem. Franklin 
New Bern 8 Murray, Tom Dem. Jackson 
Nashville 9 *Cooper, Jere . . Dem. Dyersburg 
Mount Airy 10 *Davis, Clifford . Dem. Memphis 
Chapel Hill Tex. 1 *Patman, Wright Dem. Texarkana 
Fayetteville 2aeDiess Martinks. ©). Dem. Orange 
Lexington 3 *Beckworth, Lindley Dem. Gilmer 
Laurel Springs 4 *Rayburn, Sam ; Dem. Bonham 
Charlotte 5 *Sumners, Hatton W. Dem. Dallas 
Gastonia 6 *Johnson, Luther A. . Dem. Corsicana 
Asheville TP ACtonemNat! Sule Dem. Crockett 
Williston 8 *Thomas, Albert . . Dem. Houston 
Fargo g *Mansfield, Joseph J. Dem. Columbus 
Cleveland Heights 10 *Johnson, Lyndon B. . Dem. Johnson City 
Cincinnati ir *Poage, William R. Dem. Waco 
Cincinnati 12 *Lanham, Fritz G. . Dem. Fort Worth 
Dayton m3 Gossett) Edun. : Dem. Wichita Falls 
Lima 14 *Kleberg, Richard M. Dem. Corpus Christi 
Bryan 15 *West, Milton H. Dem. Brownsville 
Wheelersburg 16 *Thomason, R. Ewing Dem. El Paso 
Blanchester 17 *Russell, Sam M. Dem. Stephenville 
Marion 18 *Worley, Eugene Dem. Shamrock 
Toledo 19 “Mahon, George H. Dem. Colorado City 
Ironton 20) ~KkaldayaRatiiae es Dem. San Antonio 
Logan DT hisheri@t Copeman er Dem. San Angelo 
Columbus Utah 1 *Granger, Walter K. . Dem. Cedar City 
Sandusky 2 “Robinson, J. Will. . Dem. Provo 
Akron Vt. *Plumley, Charles A. Rep. Northfield 
Marietta Va. 1 *Bland, Schuyler O. Dem. Newport News 
Canton ou tHarriss Wander hae o..)) oe Dem. Norfolk 
West Lafayette 3 *Satterfield, Dave E., Jr. . Dem. Richmond 
St. Clairsville 4 *Drewry, Patrick H. . Dem. Petersburg 
Youngstown 5 *Burch, Thomas G. Dem. Martinsville 
Cleveland 6 *Woodrum, Clifton A. Dem. Roanoke 
Cleveland 7 *Robertson, A. Willis Dem. Lexington 
Lyndhurst 8 *Smith, Howard W. os Dem. Alexandria 
“valent g *Flannagan, John W., Jr. . Dem. Bristol 
Eufaula Wash. 1 *Magnuson, Warren G. Dem. Seattle 
ations 2 “Jackson, Henry M. . Dem. Everett 
Seminole 3 Norman, Fred Rep. Raymond 
Oklahoma City Ao Holmes, Hale 2 Rep. Ellensburg 
Annan 5 Horan, Walter F. . Rep. Wenatchee 
Mangum 6 *Coffee, John M. . Dem. Tacoma 
Guymon WvVa. x  Schiffler, Andrew C. Rep. Wheeling 
Salem 2 *Randolph, Jennings . Dem. Elkins 
Pendleton 3. Rohrbough, Edward G. Rep. Glenville 
Portland 4 Ellis, Hubert S. Rep. Huntington 
Roseburg Cue Nee Jobnanes. Dem. Bluefield 
Sh ee : 6 *Smith, Joe L. : Dem. Beckley 
eT Wis. 1 *Smith, Lawrence H. Rep. Racine * 
Philadelphia 2 *Sauthoff, Harry : Pro. Madison 
Philadelphia 3 *Stevenson, William H. Rep. La Crosse 
Philadelphia 4 *Wasielewski, Thad F. . Dem. Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 5 McMurray, Howard J. Dem. Milwaukee 
Philadelphia 6 *Keefe, Frank B. eo Rep. Oshkosh 
Philadelphia 7 *Murray, Reid F. . . Rep. Ogdensburg 
Philadelphia 8 Dilweg, La Vern R. . Dem. Green Bay 
Upper Darby OM ehulleMertin = ee Pro. Black River Falls 
Allentown 10 O’Konski, Alvin E. Rep. Mercer 
Lancaster Wyo. Barrett, Frank A. Rep. Lusk 
Dunmore 
Plymouth 
Mahanoy City = . 
‘=. Congress of Industrial 0 
Towanda ongress 0 n ustria rganizations. 
Pittsburgh . 
Ambler Most noteworthy in the record of the CIO for 1942 was the 
Spee activity of the CIO’s 5,000,000 members in working and fighting 
Oil City for victory in the war of survival against the axis. 
a Following up its action in promoting the Industry Council plan 
Altoona for greater production, various affiliates of the CIO came for- 
ees ward with detailed plans for increasing output in their industries. 
eee A number of these plans were adopted, and greatly increased pro- 

ensbur, : : 
Greensbure duction of war materials and supplies. 
Erie CIO affiliates functioned effectively in the joint labour-manage- 
cs ment production committees, some 1,700 of which were set up 
Carnegie throughout war industry. Hundreds of CIO organized plants won 
ae army-navy E awards for excellence in production, and thousands 
North Charleston gf individual CIO members won official recognition for their own 
Sa oee, contributions to increased output. 
Greenville On the legislative side, and in co-operation with government 
ion ot war agencies, the CIO pressed for increased labour representation 


- 


A SHOWER OF CONFETTI testified to the popularity of Philip Murray, presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, at the convention of the 
United Automobile Workers in Chicago in Aug. 1942 


to bring the skill and experience of organized workers to bear on 
problems of production. At its Boston convention in 1942, the 
CIO unanimously pressed a demand for centralized, over-all na- 
tional planning under one federal war mobilization agency. 

The Boston convention was also marked by CIO resolutions 
calling for a second land front against nazi Germany; for total 
mobilization of all resources for total war and victory; for unity 
between U.S. labour movements and for co-operation between the 
labour movements of all the United Nations, including Latin 
America through direct contact; for freedom for India; for 
stabilization of the national economy through price control, 
rationing and taxation on ability to pay; for greater effort in 
organizing workers for victory; for abolition of the poll tax and 
similar measures. 

Philip Murray was re-elected president at the convention and 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer. (See also AMERICAN FED- 
ERATION OF Laspor; LABOUR UNIONS; STRIKES AND LocK-OuTS; 
UNITED STATES.) (P. My.) 


Conjunctivitis, Shipyard: see Eye, Diseases or. 


Connaught, Arthur William Patrick Albert, 


DUKE oF (1850-1942), third son of Queen Victoria and great 
uncle of King George VI, was born May 1 at Buckingham palace. 
In 1899, he succeeded to the duchy of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha on 
the death of his elder brother, Alfred, duke of Edinburgh, but re- 
nounced his rights because he wished to remain an Englishman. 
The duke of Connaught, senior field marshal of the British army, 
was appointed on his 86th birthday by Edward VIII as the first 
of his personal aides-de-camp. Because of failing health, the duke 
remained in seclusion at his country home, Bagshot Park, Surrey, 
after the start of World War II. He died at his home Jan. 16, the 
dukedom passing to his grandson, 27-year-old Alastair Arthur, 
earl of Macduff. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Connecticut The most southwesterly of the New England 
* states, Connecticut is popularly known as the 
“Nutmeg state” and the “Land of Steady Habits”; land area, 
4,899 sq.mi.; population (1940), 1,709,242, an increase of 6.4% 
over 1930. Capital, Hartford (166,267). Other cities with more 
than 50,000 population in 1940: New Haven (160,605); Bridge- 
port (147,121); Waterbury (99,314); New Britain (68,685). Of 
the state’s population in 1940, 1,158,162 were urban, or 67.8%. 
In 1940 there were 1,675,407 whites; 32,992 Negroes; 1,347,466 
native born; 327,941 foreign born. Especially in and around the 
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24 leading industrial centres, the population of the state grap) 
greatly after the 1940 census, though no statistics of the increajj} 
were available in 1942. 
History.—The principal officers in 1942 (for the term 1941-4) 
were: governor, Robert A. Hurley (Dem.); lieutenant-governa} 
Odell Shepard; secretary of the state, Mrs. Chase Going Woa} 
house. The Republicans carried the state election in Nov. 194)} 
electing for the 1943-45 term: governor, Raymond E. Baldw | 
(281,362 votes, against Hurley, Democrat, 255,166, and McLe : 
Socialist, 34,537); lieutenant-governor, William L. Hadden; secu} 
tary of the state, Mrs. Frances B. Redick. The Republicans allf} 
won additional representation in both houses of the | 
assembly, as follows: Senate, 22 Republicans, 14 Democrat] 
House, 201 Republicans, 71 Democrats. The general assemb} 
was not in session in 1942, except for a very brief special sessiaf} 
to remedy a defect in the election laws. H | 
Education.—In 1940-41 the enrolment in 866 elementalff| 
schools was 184,388, with 5,395 teachers. In 39 junior hi) i 
schools, with 619 teachers, there were 23,170 pupils enrolled; |f) 
84 senior high schools, with 2,329 teachers, the enrolment wa) 
89,568. In 1941-42 enrolment declined to 167,912 in elementajf) 
schools, 21,732 in junior high, and 84,546 in senior high. Curre!ff/ 
expenses for 1941-42 were $29,776,000, of which nearly 70} 
was for salaries; capital outlays were $4,989,000. 1 | 
Public Welfare, Charities, Correction—June 1942, 2,34f) 
persons on WPA payrolls received $190,734, a decrease of moiff 
than 50% from the preceding year. In the same period, genen 
relief payments for 13,186 town charges amounted to $208,04 
and for 4,701 state charges to $94,201. In the same month, 1755! 
beneficiaries received old age assistance amounting to $516,5 
and 189 blind received payments of $5,267. Also in June, 6,1 
persons received $95,972 for aid to dependent children. 
Communications.—Up to Nov. 10, 1942 the number of 
registrations had decreased slightly, being 562,184, but the nun 
ber of operators’ licenses had increased slightly to 614,790. T’ 
state highway system in 1942 included 2,890 mi. of trunk lil 
and state-aid roads, of which 60 mi. were improved during tif 
year, and about 1,600 
mi. of town-aid roads. 
During the year the 
most important con- 
struction was the con- 
tinuation of the Wilbur 
Cross highway, for 
which the new bridge 
over the Connecticut 
was opened at Hartford 
in Sept. There were 812 
mi. of railroads in oper- 
ation in 1942, most of 
which belonged to the 
New York, New Haven, 
and Hartford system. 
As of Nov. 1, 1942, the 
Southern New England 
Telephone company had 
451,201 telephones in 
service in the state. 
There were about to,- 
000 telephones serviced 
by other companies. 
Banking and Finance.—On Sept. 30, 1942 the 72 mut 
savings banks in the state had total deposits of $787,742,241 al 
total assets of $885,934,843. The number of accounts was 1.01 
581. The 64 state banks and trust companies had total assets | 
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RAYMOND E£. BALDWIN, Republican, w: 
elected governor of Connecticut Nov. 3, 194 


! 
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CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS—CONSUMER CREDIT 


93,124,727, with savings deposits of $121,110,011. The 52 
ional banks on April 4, 1942 had total assets of $480,374,000. 
rtford is the headquarters of most of the 25 large insurance 
npanies operating under Connecticut charters. The five Con- 
ticut life insurance companies wrote 10% of the ordinary life 
urance of the country and 36% of group insurance. The eight 
nnecticut casualty companies wrote 20% of all casualty 
siness in the country. 

The state income for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942 was 
,672,228 and the net expenditures were $71,277,045. Of the 
enditures, $28,683,356 was for the general fund, $27,076,440 
highways and bridges, $6,632,804 for old age assistance, and 
083,160 for unemployment compensation. On June 30, 1942, 
 state’s bonded debt was $30,213,000, partly offset by $10,681,- 
) in the retirement fund. 

Agriculture.—According to the census of 1940 there were 
163 farms in the state, of which all but 8% were operated 
owners. The acreage under crops in 1941 was 357,800 and 
/ market value of products was $67,299,000. Conditions in 
12 were favourable to production, and marketing conditions 
proved except in the case of garden products. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Connecticut, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) IQ41 
PNECONS ionic per. ie ee 430,000 403,000 
BPACCO HS. pre 4 a ek 21,960,000 233;370,000 
SEDLOCS DU A ue be 3,078,000 2,862,000 
Sek Amt ald: 2,021,000 1,974,000 
ae e Soom ed ; 1,412,000 


Manufacturing.—The census report showed, in 1939, 2,936 
nufacturing establishments in the state employing 233,525 
ge earners with products valued at $1,229,585,773. In 1942 
se numbers had increased respectively to 3,350; 491,000, and 
©00,000,000 approximately. In 1942, Connecticut ranked first 
ong the states of the union in per capita production of war 
terials. The index of general business activity in the state in 
1e 1940 was 10% above normal; in June 1941, 72% above; 
1 in June 1942, 93% above. Building contracts awarded in 1941 
re approximately 95% above the combined total for the two 
‘ceding years, and the early months of 1942 showed a still 
ther increase. While Connecticut leads in the manufacture 
aeroplane motors and propellers, submarines, and small arms 
munition, it is also a large producer of a wide range of other 
yes of war materials. 

Mineral Production.—The state’s mineral production is rela- 
ely negligible, the principal products being stone, valued at $2,- 
7,366 in 1939, and clay, valued at $1,257,049. (G. M. Du.) 


mscientious Objectors: sce Frrenps, RELIcIous Society 
; PACIFISM. 

ynscription: sce SELECTIVE SERVICE. 

ynservation, Soil: see Sort Erosion anp Sort CoNsERVA- 
IN. 

ynservation Corps, Civilian: sce CrviLtan CONSERVATION 
RPS. 


: as A decision to call, 
nservative Party, Great Britain. i. starch 2543, 
first full party conference since the war began was the out- 
nding event of the Conservative and Unionist party’s year. 
thout breaching the political truce, agreed with the other 
‘ties on the declaration of war, this marked a feeling, which 
1 steadily grown during the year, that as the principal partner 
1ind the national government it must prepare for postwar dif- 
ences of outlook. 

[he importance of the party’s making its own contribution to 
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the common pool when the time for reconstruction comes was 
emphasized in a letter from the prime minister, as its leader, to 
Mrs. Lionel Whitehead, chairman of the Conservative Central 
council, when she presided at the second of its two meetings in 
October. Winston Churchill referred to the government’s con- 
cern, as shown by the charging of ministers with specific responsi- 
bility for postwar planning, and added: “This does not absolve 
the organization of our party from pursuing its own survey.” 

One of these surveys excited controversy within the party itself. 
It came from the education subcommittee, over which Geoffrey 
Faber presided, and for which W. F. Oakeshott, high master of 
St. Paul’s school (a member), had prepared a “plan for youth.” 
Nearly all the comments at the central council meeting were criti- 
cal, especially of its insistence on compulsion. In consequence the 
subcommittee was to think again. But a second report was com- 
mended by R. A. Butler (president of the Board of Education 
and chairman of the party’s central postwar problems committee ) 
as “inspired by a sincere belief that the country has definite 
spiritual needs” and this won general acceptance. 

Mrs. Whitehead, who was elected chairman at the earlier coun- 
cil meeting in March, was the sixth woman to hold that office. 
At the same meeting the marquis of Salisbury was elected presi- 
dent of the National Union of Conservative associations. During 
1942, Sir Douglas Hacking retired from the chairmanship of the 
party organization and Major J. L. Dugdale became chairman. 
The two vice-chairmen were Col. H. P. Mitchell and Lady Hester 
Bourne. Lord Marchwood remained treasurer of the party and 
Sir Robert Topping general director. The central offices were 
removed during the year to 24-26 Old Queen St., Westminster 
SaWate 

In parliament the party, which (including 10 Ulster unionists) 
held 364 of the 615 seats, steadfastly supported the war policy 
of the coalition government while continuing to express its own 
viewpoint through the 1942 committee, of which A. G. Erskine- 
Hill was chairman. CD») 


. The outstanding amount of consumer 
Consumer Credit. credit in the United States in 1942 had 
grown enormously during the preceding 50 years. The expansion 
of instalment credit had contributed a very large part of the 
growth, particularly after 1920. The long-term expansion had 
been interrupted, however, by cyclical fluctuations. After reach- 
ing a peak of $8,200,000,000 in 1929, the outstanding amount of 
consumer credit declined sharply to about $4,600,000,000 in 
March 1933. Then another period of expansion carried the total 
to $8,500,000,000 in Sept. 1937. This new peak was followed by 
a sharp decline until the latter part of 1938, when a new expan- 
sion began. By Aug. 1941, an all-time high of about $10,200,000,- 
ooo had been reached. 

These fluctuations were caused by changes in the national in- 
come. When incomes rise, people tend to expand their credit; 
and when incomes fall, they tend to repay their obligations. In 
addition, however, fluctuations of consumer credit contribute to 
the expansion and contraction of incomes. Expansions of con- 
sumer credit tend to pour additional funds into the income stream, 
while contractions tend to reduce the flow of income funds. Thus 
consumer credit has served to exaggerate and to prolong business 
booms and depressions. 

Recognition of these characteristics led in 1941 to control by 
the federal government. Under authority of an executive order 
dated Aug. 9 of that year, the federal reserve board undertook to 
restrict consumer credit as a means of partially offsetting the in- 
flationary forces generated by the rapid expansion of military 
expenditures. Regulation W, which became effective Sept. 1, pre- 
scribed minimum down-payments, varying between 10% and 
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335% of the purchase price, and a maximum maturity period of 

18 months for instalment sales of an extensive list of consumers’ 
durable goods. It imposed the same maturity limitations upon 
all instalment loans of $1,000 or less. The latter figure was later 
increased to $1,500. 

The initial regulation was directed primarily toward the cur- 
tailment of demand for specific goods the manufacture of which 
used machines, materials and skills needed for military production. 
Important amendments which became effective early in 1942, how- 
ever, were designed to create a general deflationary force by 
inducing a broad liquidation of consumer credit. The amendment 
of March 23, 1942, added additional articles to the list subject to 
credit restrictions, increased minimum down-payments and re- 
duced the maximum maturity period for instalment loans and 
most listed articles to 15 months. The amendment of May 6, 
1942, which followed closely the President’s seven-point stabiliza- 
tion message to congress, further increased down-payment re- 
quirements, reduced the maturity for instalment loans and most 
listed articles to 12 months and restricted charge accounts. The 
charge-account provision required merchants to suspend further 
credits for listed articles where accounts remained unpaid on the 
roth day of the second month following the month of purchase. 

Prior to the date of the initial regulation, consumer credit had 
been expanding at the rate of about $1,500,000,000 a year. The 
regulation immediately reversed this trend. The liquidation was 
gradual at first; but it accelerated, as the result of the March 
and May amendments, the restriction of automobile sales through 
rationing, and the discontinuance of production of many con- 
sumers’ durable goods that had commonly been sold on credit. 

Between Sept. 1, 1941 and Sept. 1, 1942, the outstanding 
amount of consumer credit declined by about $3,000,000,000. 
The liquidation for the calendar year 1942 was estimated at be- 
tween $3,500,000,000 and $4,000,000,000. Roughly half of the 
liquidation was attributable to the discontinuance of production 
of consumers’ durable goods and the remainder to the restrictions 
imposed by the regulation. The liquidation produced a deflation- 
ary force of substantial magnitude which contributed importantly 
to the stabilization of the price level. 

A considerable volume of necessitous borrowing and essential 
credit buying could not be eliminated without great inconvenience 
and hardship, and to attempt to do so would have led to the 
development of black markets for credit. Consequently, the rate 
of liquidation of consumer credit was not expected to decline 
early in 1943. In view of the gradual loss of the deflationary 
effects from this source, the Office of Price Administration de- 
veloped a plan for selling consumers’ durable goods, which had 
disappeared from the market, for postwar delivery. Payments 
for such goods would replace payments on previous instalment 
purchases as contracts were completed and in this way the defla- 
tionary effects of instalment payments could be continued and 
even increased. 

Under this proposal, consumers who purchased postwar-deliv- 
ery certificates would be entitled to a prior claim to postwar pro- 
duction and a price discount. Sales and collections would be made 
so far as practicable through regular dealers and finance agencies. 
Funds would be channelled to the United States treasury, which 
would have the use of purchasers’ payments pending the restora- 
tion of production. 

During 1942, the regulation of consumer credit for economic 
purposes overshadowed the regulation of consumer credit for pro- 
tecting debtors, a traditional function of state governments. 
There were no significant changes in the latter field during the 
year. (R. Nv.) 


Continental Divide Tunnel: see TUNNELS. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDE TUNNEL—COOPER, SIR EDWIN 


s The war had less impact on contra 
Contract Bridge. bridge in 1942 than might have been é 
pected. Reliable indices of popularity, such as the sale of playin] 
cards, bridge books, and other paraphernalia, attested to the caijf 
tinued popularity of the game, and even tournament bridge dif 
not suffer greatly reduced attendance. There were no changij 
in any of the leading systems—such as the Culbertson systei 
or the Four Aces’ system—nor was there any revision in t 
official laws of the game, although such revision was envisagh | 
for 1943. 

The results in the three leading tournaments conducted by tl 
American Contract Bridge league, governing body of almost 
tournament bridge played in the United States, were as ‘Oller 
in 1942: 

Eastern States Tournament, New York., N.Y., Feb. 28-Mar| 
6, 1942. Open Pairs: won by Richard L. Frey and A. Moyse, Jy : 
New York city; Open Teams-of-Four: won by Harry J. Fishbeiff] 
Tobias Stone, George Rapee and B. Jay Becker, New York cl i 
and Simon Becker, Philadelphia; Women’s Pairs: won by Mu 
Barbara Collyer and Mrs. Erwin Seligman, New York city; Mixa) 
Pairs: won by Mrs. A. M. Sobel and Edward Hymes, New Yoifii 
city; Non-Master Pairs: won by Jules Aceeves and Joseph O’ Co} 
nor, New York city. 

Summer National Tournament, New York, N.Y., Aug. 4 ’ 
1942. Masters’ Pair Championship: won by Mrs. A. M. Soba | 
New York city, and Charles H. Goren, Philadelphia; Masten i 
Team-of-Four Championship: won by Richard L. Frey, Sa} 
Stayman, Sigmund Dornbusch, Murray Seiler, Lee Hazen, N& 
York city; National Men’s Pair Championship: won by Robeifii 
von Engel, New York city, and Aaron Goodman, Montreal, Caniff} 
National Women’s Pair Championship: won by Mrs. Erwin Selil™ 
man and Mrs. Mae P. Rosen, New York city; Mixed Team-o 
Four Championship: won by Waldemar von Zedwitz, New You) 
city; Mrs. Olive Peterson and John Crawford, Philadelphia, Mn} 
Wilkinson Wagar, Atlanta; Non-Masters Pairs Championshipi§ 
won by F. P. Begley and Dr. Kalman Apfel, New York cityfh 
Amateur Team-of-Four Championship: won by Mrs. C. Va 
Slochem, Mrs. Julius Daub, Arthur Jarmel and Morris Straus 
New York city. 

Winter National Tournament, Syracuse, N.Y., Nov. 30-De} 
6, 1942. Open Pairs: won by Tobias Stone, New York city, a | 
Alvin Roth, Washington; Women’s Team-of-Four: won by M Mr 
Benjamin M. Golder and Mrs. Olive A. Peterson, Philadelphil™ 
and Miss Ruth Sherman and Mrs. Olga J. Hilleved! New Yor 
city; Mixed Pairs: won by Miss Ruth Sherman and Harry | 
Fishbein, New York city; Open Teams-of-Four: won by Charl 
H. Goren, John R. Crawford, Sidney Silidor, and B. Jay Becke} | 
Philadelphia; Amateur Pairs: won by Kenneth Cadawalladef 
Syracuse and Arthur Waterbury, Euclid, N.Y. (E. Cut} 


—- 


Contract Renegotiation: see Business REvIEw. : 
Controlled Materials Plan: see Priorities anp ALLocd 
TIONS; WAR PropUCTION, U.S. | 
Convoys: see BLOCKADE. 1 | 


Cooper, Sir Edwin (1874-1942), British architect, wall 
credited with having designed mo# 

buildings in the old City of London than any architect since S| | 
Christopher Wren. His most important work was the Port ¢ 
London Authority building on Tower Hill. He was made ail 
honorary member of Lloyd’s for his design of the company] | 
Royal Mail building. 

He was knighted in 1923, won the Royal Gold medal in 193 
and was an associate of the Royal academy. He died in Londo 
June 24. 


COPPER—CORAL SEA, BATTLE OF 


per. There were no production statistics from most of the 

important producing countries after 1939, so that 
'y of the later data in the accompanying world table are esti- 
es; only those figures in which a decimal is used are reported 
guts. So far as could be determined at the close of 1942, pro- 
tion exceeded that of the pees year by about 10% in 
> and 7% in 1gat. 


Table l.— World Production of Copper 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


1937 1938 1939 1940 
lgian Congo 150.6 124.0 Ts 148.6 
nada. : 238.1 263.3 281.5 310 
ey eee 412.9 351.4 330.2 352.4 
pan 75-9 77-0 77.0 113 
eX1CO . said 46.8 41.4 48.8 40.9 
Jb 6 ieee eee Boa7, ByE5 35-4 36.4 
1odesia . . Oy DEG 216.0 gan 
pS. R. - 92.5 114.5 144.0 151 
ited States . 757.4 505.0 666.8 824.7 
World Total Pym | sige || Watirets || Babys 
xe Ue Sx. 1,514.2 | 1,479.1 || 1,4094.7-| 1,550 


he mine production of copper in the United States in 1941 
958.147 short tons, smelter production from domestic ores 
072 tons, and refinery production from domestic ores 975,408 
3; the total refinery production, including 419,90f tons from 
ign ores, was 1,395,309 tons. In addition to this supply of 
copper there was a recovery of secondary copper from old 
p amounting to 412,699 tons, and 313,697 tons was reworked 
n new scrap. 

mports were reported only for the first nine months of 1941, 
these amounted to 745,736 tons as compared with 559,679 
; in the full year 1940; in the same periods exports had 
ined from 804,758 tons to 185,617 tons; hence a net export of 
079 tons in 1940 had been shifted to a net import of 560,119 
; for the first three-quarters of 1941. 

ombining the various data cited above, we have the following 
the make-up of the known available supply for 1941: 


ETINEGeLrOM GCOMESTIC, OFESs oi erence. s woes «ches cisvese ersteis 975,400 tons 
RECOVELEH MILO Old sSCLAD™ sess aie versie! shala rea eUsparare sts 412,700 
Recovered frOmM) MGW SCIAP 6a... eens occ as aware es 313,700 
PACOIVEC sfrOn: Neti eAMPOLUS:. sis.ais eve sets ereie eg ote ate aie 560,100 
Ota Lan OWL SUPPLY tare aie cess ence a eye ts 0 (eusderstes sts 2,261,900 tons 


m the other hand, it was reported from the War Production 
rd that the total supply in 1941 was 2,467,100 tons, as com- 
»d with 1,913,000 tons in 1940. Presumably the official figure 
uded imports for the full year, and therefore should be larger, 
er than smaller than the known supply tabulated above. In 
same official report the total supply for 1942 was estimated 
2,571,700 tons, though it was also stated that the essential 
lirements for the year were 8% in excess of this figure, and 
total requirements exceeded it by 25%. Unless something 
tic could be done about shortage of mine labour and equip- 
t, it seemed that domestic production had about reached its 
t, and improvement in the copper position depended on in- 


Table Il._—Mine Production of Copper in the United States 
(Thousands of short tons) 


1937 
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creased imports, more active scrap recovery, and a more exten- 
sive use of substitutes. 

The copper shortage was frequently criticized as being unnec- 
essary, had there been proper utilization of the supplies at hand. 
There were arguments on both sides of the question, of which 
probably the most striking one was that from such statistics as 
were available it seemed apparent that the amounts of copper 
made available to the war effort in the United States in the years 
1941 and 1942 were equal to and possibly exceeded the total 
amounts that had been available in Germany during the previous 
ten years, including scrap recovery in Germany itself and from 
the occupied areas after they were taken over. 

There was some time during World War I when copper sold 
for more than 30 cents per pound, but in World War II the 
price was under control from the start, with the result that the 
price at the close of 1942 in a market where demand far exceeded 
supply was 12 cents less than the price before the war began. 

Indications as to the trend of operations in 1942 were scarce. 
The United States statistics were suspended after the publication 
of the May data, which showed a production of 456,486 tons in 
the five months, and total deliveries, including imports, of 589,925 
tons. In Chile the total of the first four months was 156,800 
metric tons, 4% better than the 1941 average. The Mexican 
total for three months was only 8,100 tons, down one-third from 
the 1941 rate. In Peru the exports through July were 18,400 
metric tons, 14% ahead of 1941. Data were entirely too scanty 
to justify any attempt to estimate world production. (See also 
MINERAL AND METAL PRICES AND PRODUCTION; STRATEGIC MIN- 
ERAL SUPPLIES; WAR Propuction, U.S.) (G. A. Ro.) 


Copra: see Coco-Nuts. 


: In 1942 there was no amendment to the Copy- 
Copyright. right act. Several copyright bills were introduced 
in congress, but because of the exigency of other matters no final 
action was taken. On Dec. 18, 1941 the president approved the 
“First War Powers Act, 1941” (Public Law 354) confirming, rati- 
fying and amending The Trading With the Enemy act of Oct. 6, 
1917 (40 Stat. 411) as amended. Under Section to of the latter 
act enemy aliens may file and prosecute in the United States ap- 
plications for letters patent, or for registration of copyrights, sub- 
ject to regulations issued by the Alien Property Custodian. 

During the year 1942, there was some falling off in the number 
of copyright registrations, especially in relation to foreign works 
published abroad; yet despite the war the gross receipts of the 
copyright office for the fiscal year 1942 ($376,906.63) reflect the 
largest copyright business in the history of the office. 

The copyright law in force requires, as one of the conditions 
precedent to the registration of a claim to copyright in any work, 
the deposit of two copies of American books and one copy of 
foreign books, for the enrichment of the Library of Congress. 
During the fiscal year 1942, 286,436 books and other articles were 
deposited, including 20,754 printed volumes, 67,240 pamphlets 
and leaflets, 90;290 periodicals, 5,468 dramas, 60,098 pieces of 
music, 2,402 maps, 2,543 photographs, 20,026 prints, labels and 
pictorial illustrations, 4,319 motion pictures, and 6,054 works of 
art and drawings. These were all produced in the United States. 
From abroad there were received 651 books in foreign languages 
and 509 books in English. Of this great collection of copyrighted 
works, 174,355 were transferred to the permanent collections of 
the Library of Congress; 1,863 were sent to other governmental 
libraries, and 4,094 were returned to the claimants of copyright. 
(See also Law.) (CELSBS) 


Coral Sea, Battle of: see Japan; Wortp War II. 
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(Marze). Corn production in the United States in 1942 
Corn set an all-time high of 3,175,154,000 bu., which was 105,- 
000,000 bu. more than the previous record of 3.070,000,000 bu. 
in 1920. The yield per acre in 1942 was also the highest on rec- 
ord, 35.5 bu. per ac. compared with the previous high of 31.7 
bu. per ac. in 1906. Yields were well above average in most 
states, but high records were made in Iowa, Indiana, Ohio, Illi- 
nois, Michigan and Wisconsin because of widespread seeding of 
hybrid varieties. The foregoing figures are estimates as of Dec. 
1, 1942, by the department of agriculture and relate to corn 
harvested for all purposes, for grain silage, forage, hogging and 
grazing. About 91% of the total crop, or 2,884,744,000 bu., was 
harvested for grain, compared with 2, Mes ooo bu. harvested 
for grain in 1941, when the total crop was 2,677,517,000 bu. The 
ten-year (1930-39) average was 25307, 452,000 bu. Corn silage 
production in 1942 was estimated at 33,927,000 tons. In addition, 
4,651,000 ac. were hogged down or eed ios grazing or forage. 
The total acreage of corn harvested was 89,484,000 ac. in 1942, 


U.S. Corn Production by States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 IQ41 Lies 1942 IQ41 
miare be. bu. | ee bu. bu. 
| | 

Iowa . . . . . |596,796,000]462,510,000]) Louisiana . . . | 24,412,000) 22,260,000 
Illinois 433,438,000]409,213,000|| South Carolina . | 21,330,000 | | 22,. 316,000 
Nebraska 242,708,000/157,638,000|/ Colorado. 19,138,000 | (15) 026,000 
Indiana . 5 216,702,000]177,030,000|| Maryland 16,344,000 | 15,750,000 
Minnesota. . 207,100,000]194,040,000)| West Virginia 14,042,000 | 12,307,000 
Ohio . .. . . |185,752,000]/160,974,000]] New Jersey 8,370,000} 7,503,000 
Missouri. 146,899,000|113,210,000}) Florida 7,413,000 6,840,000 
Wisconsin . . [103,544,000] 90,000,000]] Delaware 4,092,000 | 3,990,000 
South Dakota . |103,214,000] 50,006,000}/ Montana. . 3,800,000} 3,500,000 
Kansas : 90,060,000] 57,224,000|| New Mexico . 3,792,000] 3,315,000 
Kentucky . . 82,200,000] 73,080,000] Vermont f 2,800,000| 2,022,000 
Texas. .». . . | 78,561,000] 73,875,000]] California . | 2,574,000| 2,624,000 
Tennessee . 75,024,000] 69,615,000|| Idaho . | | 2,444,000] 2,475,000 
Michigan 69,703,000] 48,032,000} Connecticut 2,058,000} 1,974,000 
Pennsylvania. 55,085,000] 53,203,000] Wyoming 2,013,000| 2,432,000 
Mississippi. . . | 49,198,000] 51,255,000]) Massachusetts 1,804,000] 1,681,000 
North Carolina. | 47,068,000] 52,624,000}| Oregon 1,742,000] 2,013,000 
Alabama. . 43,960,000] 51,228,000]] Washington 1,353,000] 1,435,000 
Georgia . 39,160,000] 42,000,000] Utah 792,000| 812,000 
Arkansas 37,116,000] 40,81 2,000} Maine y 672,000 656,000 
Oklahoma . 35,031,000 31,202,000} New Hampshire 630,000 630,000 
Virginia . . | 35,586,000 32,024,000] Arizona . ; 396,000} 451,000 
North Dakota . 29,000,000] 25,045,000]| Rhode Island. . 328,000} 312,000 
New York . 27,000,000] 27,040,000] Nevada : 20,000 120,000 


and 86,186,000 ac. in 1941. The ten-year average was 98,049,000 
ac. The increased production on smaller acreage indicated the 
rapid spread of the higher-yielding hybrid varieties throughout 
the corn belt. The 1941 yield of 31.1 bu. per ac. was the third 
largest on record. The 1942 record crop was considered remark- 
able not only because of its size, but also because it was pro- 
duced under adverse conditions. In many important sections 
planting was one to three weeks late, and continued rains pre- 
vented good cultivation. An early June drought threatened the 
crop in the south central states, but rains late in the month 
brought relief. In the northern states early freezing temperatures 
stopped plant growth at least a week earlier than usual. Corn 
harvested for grain in Canada in 1942 was estimated at 14,372,- 
ooo bu., compared with 13,362,000 bu. in 1941; corn fodder, 
4,491,000 tons in 1942 and 4,154,000 tons in 1941. (S.O.R.) 


Cornell Universit An institution of higher learning, non- 

y. sectarian and co-educational, at Ith- 
aca, N.Y., founded in 1865 and incorporated as a land-grant 
college under the Morrill act of 1862. 

The university comprises the endowed schools and colleges of 
arts and sciences, engineering, architecture, law and medicine 
(located in New York city and operated in conjunction with the 
New York hospital), and the state-supported colleges of agricul- 
ture, home economics and veterinary medicine. Two experiment 
stations, at Geneva and Farmingdale, N.Y., are operated in con- 
nection with the college of agriculture. Degrees for advanced 
study other than professional are awarded through a graduate 
school. 


CORN—COSTA RICA 


Early in the academic year 1941-42 there was established 
school of nutrition, offering a five-year program leading to ti] 
M.S. degree. Special wartime developments were the establig 
ment of a naval training school with an enrolment of 1,q 
officers; and a great expansion in engineering, science, managg 
ment war training courses offered under the sponsorship of 
U.S. office of education. Additions to plant included Olin hall 
chemical engineering and the high-voltage laboratory of the en} 
neering college. For statistics of the faculty, student enrolmeg 
library, endowment, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. Preiff 
dent, Edmund Ezra Day, Ph.D., LL.D. (E. E. D.)} 


. The national and most state cornhusking cha’ 
Cornhusking. pionships were cancelled because of the wa 
and cornhusking became a project in which many townspeoy 
participated in an effort to harvest the crops for the farme} 
Besides the nationals, state contests were cancelled in Iowa, 

braska, South Dakota, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Missout 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Pennsylvania. Floyd Wise of Prai 
Center, Ill., the 1941 champion, was in the U.S. armed fora 
during .1942. (MESES wl 


Corporation Income Tax: sce TAxaTIon. t | 
| 


F (1879-1942), U.S. clergyma 
Corrigan, Joseph Moran ...'hom May 18 in Phitaadf 
phia. He attended Overbrook seminary and received his S.T. 
degree from the Pontifical College of North America in Ron t 
He was ordained priest in Rome in 1903 and was assigned toil r 
Philadelphia church, where he was active in settlement work. HP 
was made chancellor of the archdiocese of Philadelphia in 191 
prelate of the papal household, 1929, and apostolic protonotary | 
1937. He was consecrated titular bishop of Bilta in 1940. A leai 
ing Catholic educator, Bishop Corrigan was rector of the Catho 
University of America, Washington, D.C., 1936-42. He died | 
Washington, June 9. 


Corundum: see ABRASIVES. 
Cosmetics: see Soap, PERFUMERY AND CosMETICS. 
Cosmic Rays: sce Puysics. 
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Costa Rica A republic of Central America. Area, 23, a | 
* sq.mi.; pop. (1941 est.) 668,800. More th: 
three-fourths of the predoniaemity white population live in t 
west central highlands; an estimated 3% who are Negroes li 
in the coastal area, where banana production is important 


Capital, San José (78,000). Other cities: Heredia (9,000! 
Alajuela (8,000); Puerto Limén (8,600); Cartago (38, 20q 
Language: Spanish. President in 1942: Rafael Angel Calder I 
Guardia. || 


History.—During 1942 Costa Rica continued its policy of e 4 
thusiastic co-operation with the United States and the allies. () 
Jan. 30 the joint declaration of the United Nations was approve | 
and in May diplomatic relations were ended with Hungary a 
Rumania. The sinking of a vessel within the harbour of Pue a | 
Limon by a submarine presumably German caused anti-axis rid 
and the arrest of suspected persons. 

The national emergency brought about a suspension on Marl 
of the constitutional guarantees for a 60-day period and 
state of siege was further extended in June. A National Civili 
Defense board was early put in charge of defense preparation#! 
and problems connected with price and supply of commoditit 
resulted in the establishment of an Office of Price Investigati¥ 


and Control on March 27. Under the direction of this authori 
the re-export of manufactured articles was prohibited and 
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COST OF LIVING—COTTON 


wise took over the regulation of price and production of such 
ns as drugs, livestock, metals, oils and fats, corn, beans and 
. Fear of a misuse of United States currency by axis agents 
ulted in the prohibition of both import and export of such 
rency, and the National Bank of Costa Rica took over super- 
ion of all foreign exchange. 

“fforts to increase production of rubber and abaca were backed 
government interests and the fruit corporations, both to 
Ourage production of strategic materials and to substitute for 
30% loss in revenue caused by reduction of banana exports. 
ring 1942 the cost of living steadily increased. 
=ducation.—The school system is excellent (671 schools, 


594 students in 1941), and the literacy rate (76%) the best in 


otral America. 

Jefense.—In normal times the Costa Rican army is limited to 
; In war approx. 50,000 men on the army rolls are available 
service. 

-inance.—The monetary unit is the colén, valued at 173 cents 
5. in 1942. Finances for 1941 indicated revenue: 42,611,000 
ones; expenditures: 53,036,000 colones. Notes in circulation 
)41) were 66,900,000 colones. A bond issue of 1,000,000 
ones was authorized in Nov. 1942. 

[rade.—Total trade (1941): $27,807,453, up 14% from 10941. 
ports: $17,754,186; exports: $10,053,257. The U.S. took 
sroximately 80% of all trade. Trade for 1942 declined in 
antity, banana exports suffering most. 
Sommunication.—External communication by water was 
‘tailed by the war, with fruit company boats diverted to other 
s. Air service increased in 1942, with a new line to Panama 
horized. Pioneer roads to connect unfinished portions of the 
er-American highway were under construction. 


SIBLIOGRAPHY.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America 
18); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 (1936); C. D. 
yner, Social Aspects of the Banana Indusiry (1936). D. Ro.) 


st of Living: see Bustness Review. 


Cotton Manufacture.—Cotton consumption in 1942 
tton. set an all-time high record, with an increase of ap- 
yximately 10% over 1941, in which year it passed the 10,000,- 
> bale mark. That this apparently impossible task was accom- 
shed was due primarily to the addition of looms from other 
inches of the industry to cotton manufacture. 

[The most conspicuous case was in connection with cotton duck. 
*ht after Pearl Harbor it looked as if the military requirements 
‘duck could not possibly be met; the figure was too fantastic. 
thin a few weeks after the outbreak of the war, however, ex- 
ng duck manufacturers were bending their energies teaching 
pet manufacturers how to convert their looms, rendered use- 
; for their ordinary purpose by shortage of wool, to the pro- 
ction of cotton duck. So successful was this conversion that 
‘ore the end of 1942 not only was the production of duck ade- 
ite for the enormous demands, both from the army and from 
ustry, but the converted plants were DO 38% of the 
al output of the country. 

Another serious bottleneck which threatened the defense and 
n the war program was in combed yarns. Specified by the 
urtermaster corps for many uses which had hitherto been filled 
carded yarns, combed yarns became one of the tightest spots 
the industry. In Aug. 1940 (just prior to the real start of the 
ense demands for combed yarn) weekly production of combed 
n by the member mills of the Southern Combed Yarn Spin- 
s association averaged 2,008,679 Ib. In Aug. 1941 (after one 
’s conversion effort) the same spindles averaged a weekly 
duction of 3,224,554 lb. of which approximately 45% was 


13,932,000 
17,097,000 
13,003,006 
10,638,000 
12,407,000 


500 POUND BALES 
13,049,000 


COTTON CROP in the United States. 
agriculture’s estimate of Dec. 1 


The figure for 1942 is the department of 


going into government work. In May 1942 the same spindles 
were producing a weekly average of 4,091,618 lb., of which 2,500,- 
000 Ib. (or 61%) were being shipped on government work. In 
other words, in 20 months the same spindles had voluntarily 
doubled their production capacity and at the end of that period 
shipments to the government were 125% of normal weekly out- 
put. 

Another job done by the cotton industry to meet the war 
emergency was the conversion of looms previously operating on 
apparel and household fabrics to the production of bag fabrics, 
to meet the tremendous demand for sandbags, camouflage cloth, 
food and agricultural bagging, to fill the gap caused by the inter- 
ruption of burlap imports. A conversion order was issued for the 
purpose of raising the annual production rate of osnaburg from 
263,500,000 yd. to 660,000,000 yd. and bag sheeting from a rate 
of 488,000,000 yd. to 855,000,000 yd. The result of this order, 
and of the military schedules already in effect, was to put the 
cotton weaving industry about 88% into war, essential industrial 
and essential civilian production. 

The Tire Problem.—Of the many emergencies with which the 
cotton industry was concerned, none came nearer to home to the 
average citizen than the tire shortage. Two separate develop- 
ments, but each involving the use of cotton fabric, pointed toward 
possible relief through protection of the precious tires still in use. 
One of these, called a “sandal,” was developed jointly by a tex- 
tile manufacturer and a rubber company, and was made of cotton 
pile fabric, somewhat resembling a closely stitched bathmat or 
rug. The “sandals” would be wrapped around tires, with “ears” 
tucked in between tire and rim. Tests indicated that these “san- 
dals” would give from 2,500 to 3,000 mi. of additional life to 
tires. 

The other development was a “girdle” developed by another 
rubber company and designed as a protector for the inner tube, 
by insulating and protecting the tube against the chafing action 
of broken or otherwise damaged inside plies in the cord body of 
the tire. The “girdle” was made of cotton cord, contained no 
rubber, and was shaped in a full circle to fit snugly and neatly 
around the tube. 

At the beginning of 1943 neither of these had reached a com- 
mercial stage. 

Still another development in the tire field was the new competi- 
tion from synthetics. In the fall of 1942, the War Production 
board, with the approval of the army, ordered conversion of vis- 
cose rayon facilities to produce an additional 50,000,000 Ib. of 
high-tenacity rayon per year, to be used in aeroplane and special 
duty truck tires. This precipitated a battle royal between the 
rayon interests and the cotton manufacturers as to the relative 
merits of the two for performance in high-duty tires. (See also 


COTTON replaced silk aed wool and other scarce dress materials in U.S. fashions 
during 1942 
AGRICULTURE; LINEN AND FLAx; Rayon; TEXTILE INDUSTRY; 
Woot. ) (D. G. Wo.) 
Cotton Production.—Returns to planters from marketings of 
the 1942 cotton crop of the United States, up to mid-Dec. 1942, 
averaged $63.32 per ac. This was an increase of 27.3% over 1941 
and the second highest per-acre return on record. The peak was 
$69.25 in 1919. If government payments to farmers is added to 
cash price received, the total per-acre return on the 1942 crop 
averaged $66.80. 
The 1942 cotton crop was estimated by the U.S. department of 


U.S. Production of Cotton by States, 1942 and 194I 


£942 IQ4I 
bales bales 


Texas Ca eee nt : AY hes . 3,833,000 
Mississippi . 1,075,000 
Arkansas. 1,405,000 
Alabama 925,000 
Georgia . oa 860,000 
North Carolina . 721,000 
Oklahoma, . ; 720,000 
South Carolina . 705,000 
Tennessee 625,000 
Louisiana 598,000 
California 432,000 
Missouri . 42 5,000 
Arizona . He 194,900 
New Mexico . 122,000 
Virginia on 33,000 
Florida 17,000 
All others 22,000 


3,370,000 
1,424,000 
1,430,000 
720,000 
624,000 
552,000 
718,000 
400,000 
598,000 
313,000 
404,000 
470,000 
181,000 
106,000 
28,000 
17,000 
25,Cc00 


COTTON 


agriculture at 12,982,000 bales, 500 Ib. gross to the bale. Th 
1941 crop was 10,744,000 bales. The area planted in 1942 waf 
23,310,000 ac., but 650,000 ac. were abandoned. The area ha 
vested, 22,660,000 ac., produced the highest per-acre yield off} 
record, 275.1 lb. per ac. The yield in 1941 was 231.9 lb. per ay 

For 1943 the department of agriculture asked farmers to redug 
planting by 810,000 ac.; that is, the 1943 acreage quota to 

planted was placed at 22,500,000 ac. as compared with planti 
of 23,310,000 ac. In 1941. 

In announcing 1943 plans at a meeting of cotton growers 
Memphis, Tenn., Secretary Wickard urged that farmers plan 
more long-staple varieties and less short-staple cotton. The Unite 
States had on hand in 1942 almost a two-year supply of shor 
staple cotton (staple under one inch). ‘Production of shor 
staple cotton,” he declared, “would not count toward deferme 
of military service.” Growing of short-staple cotton had been r 
duced steadily for 15 years or more, but the need continued fd 
a larger proportion of long- and medium-staple cotton. In the 
years from 1928 to 1937, which is the earliest period such recor 
were kept, short-staple constituted a percentage of the crop rangi 
ing from a high of 78.6% to 57%. It was 40.1% in 1940 a 
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bales of the 1942 crop had been ginned, the percentage of sho 
staple was 37.6. It was urged that the 1943 acreage withdraw 
from cotton planting be planted to peanuts, soybeans or fee 
crops, and also that those farmers who raised short-staple cotta 
should shift to long- or medium-staple or to soybeans, pana 
feed crops. The farm price for cotton advanced to 19.55 in De 
1942, the highest since 1928. e 

Japan.—The U.S. department of agriculture is authority for | 
report that Japanese officials had announced a five-year (1942 
46) plan for developing the Philippine islands, which plan includ 
increasing production of cotton in the Philippines to 415,000 bald 
a year. Japan is one of the largest manufacturers of cotton clot 
and before World War II was, with Great Britain, the Unite} 
States’ best customer for cotton. In 1940 Japan bought 941,0 
bales of United States cotton, compared with 2,007,000 bale 
bought by Great Britain, 773,000 by France, 577,000 by Ital 
432,000 by Canada, 422,000 by China and 20,000 by German 
But in 1939 Japan bought 896,000 bales of United States cotto 
while Great Britain bought only 421,000 bales, France 362,000 
Germany 345,000, Italy 292,000, Canada 238,000 and China 87 


pose inducing Philippine farmers to divert 1,000,000 ac., chiefll 
sugar and tobacco land, to cotton and to colonize the sparsel 
settled areas of Mindanao with Japanese who would grow cotto 
The Philippines produced very little cotton, an inconsequentid 
production running about 600 bales a year. American representa. 
tives and Philippine officials who investigated Philippine possibilif, 
ties in cotton reported conditions that indicated the Philippine, 
were adaptable to the production of about 10% or 15% of thill 
quantity of cotton called for in the Japanese plan. Japan hal } 
tried to develop, with indifferent results, cotton-growing in Chose} 
by offering subsidies to farmers. 

Brazil —Drought delayed cotton planting in Brazil four to silff 
weeks in 1942 and compelled some replanting during the plantinjff 
season which is normally September to November. Shortage of 
gasoline for tractors and trucks also added to difficulties of puti 
ting in the new crop. Official forecasts were that the 1943 cotton 
crop in Brazil would approximate 362,000 bales, as compared wit 
744,000 bales picked in 1942. 

Egypt—tThe first official estimate of the 1942 cotton crop it 
Egypt was 725,000 bales of 478 lb. to the bale. The 1941 croy 
was 1,735,000 bales. The Egyptian government has for severa 
years been granting subsidies to farmers to divert cotton land t 
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production of food crops, and rigidly restricted the acreage 
(942, Egypt’s normal market for cotton, Great Britain, having 
n severely limited by the war. 

ran also reported a smaller crop, 120,000 bales in 1942 and 
,500 in 1941. World production figures on cotton were frag- 
itary in 1942 and there was only a narrowly limited inter- 
ional trade in the staple because of the war. As a result ex- 
ting countries further increased the mounting carry-over of 
ton which, unlike most food crops, can be stored indefinitely 
hout material loss. 


(StOu) 


tton-seed Oil: see VEGETABLE OILs AND ANIMAL Fars. 
untries of the World, Areas and Populations of the: 
AREAS AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


(1863-1942), U.S. architect, was born 
am, Ralph Adams at ae Falls, N.H., on Dec. 16. 
was a recognized authority on mediaeval architecture and de- 
ved many Gothic churches and structures throughout the 
ited States. He died in Boston, Sept. 22. (See Encyclopedia 
tannica.) 


edit, Consumer: see ConsuMER CREDIT. 


1888— ), Cana- 
prar, Henry Duncan Graham gio. emmy ciicer, was 
n April 28 in Hamilton, Ont. Educated at Upper Canada col- 
> and the Royal Military college, Kingston, he was commis- 
1ed as a lieutenant in 1910. He served in France during World 
r I, advancing to the rank of lieutenant colonel. After the 
-, he became a general staff officer attached to the British war 
ce, 1925. An expert on strategy, he later became director of 
itary operations and intelligence in the department of national 
ense. After the outbreak of World War II, he went overseas 
h the rank of a brigadier and, in 1940, he was promoted to 
jor general. He was subsequently appointed lieutenant general, 

he voluntarily stepped down to major general in order to 

e a combat command as head of a Canadian division in Britain. 
1. Crerar took acting command of the entire Canadian corps 
Dec. 26, 1941. After Gen. Andrew McNaughton resumed 
amand of the First Canadian army on April 6, 1942, Gen. 
‘rar was confirmed in his post as corps commander. 


(1880-1942), U.S. actress, was born 
PWS, Laura Hope in San Francisco. Daughter of a 
uper, she was a stage veteran at the age of 18. Her career was 
srrupted for a short two-year period when she atten” J State 
rmal school, San José, Calif., in an attempt to satisfy a child- 
d longing to be a school teacher. But she returned to the 
atre in 1898, playing ingénue roles in a San Francisco stock 
apany. She progressed to more important roles, appeared with 
in Drew and Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree in Shakespearean 
ertory in London and solidly established herself as one of the 
ter U.S. actresses with her excellent performance in The Silver 
-d (1926), in New York. When nearly 50, she made her first 
earance in motion pictures and rapidly won fame for her 
ewd and humourous portrayals of vacuous social butterflies. 
- last appearance on the stage was in Arsenic and Old Lace, 
‘she was forced to drop out because of illness a month before 
death in New York city, Nov. 13. 


. The circumstances of war—no county championship, 
icket. no tests, restricted trains, disappearing gasoline, 
indling supply of bats and balls—only served to make cricket- 
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ers in England keener than ever. In 1940, 52,555 persons watched 
cricket at Lord’s, headquarters of the game. In 1942, the number 
Tose to 89,612. Club cricket, too, flourished, matches against 
teams from the armed forces in the neighbourhood replacing those 
against wandering clubs. Among schoolboys, the England players 
of the future, the game was more popular than ever. 

In June, at Lord’s, the royal air force (243 for 3 wickets, 
C. Washbrook, Lancashire, 102) beat the ajanahy (Guia, S, (C. 
Griffith, Sussex, 81). The army won the second match, and the 
third was left drawn, fine batting being shown by C. B. Harris, 
of the army and Nottinghamshire, young Denis Compton, army 
and England cricketer and soccer-player, and Leslie Ames 
(R.A.F.), England’s famous wicketkeeper-batsman. 

Cambridge beat Oxford in a one-day match at Lord’s, the last 
Oxford man, their captain, W. J. C. Butterfield, being bowled by 
the last but one ball of the day. Eton easily beat Harrow at 
Harrow. The outstanding school players were T. E. Bailey and 
A. W. H. Mallett of Dulwich, where C. S. Marriott, the old 
Kent and England slow bowler, was coach. Mallett hit a ball 
to leg over the main grandstand at Lord’s, a huge blow for a 
boy of 17. 

Sunday afternoon cricket was regularly played at Hove, head- 
quarters of the Sussex Club, with no charge for admission; and 
Major Maurice Tate, one of the greatest of past England bowl- 
ers, at the age of 46, twice bowled there unrelieved for two 
hours. 

On July 11 the army beat the navy, far from fully represented, 
at Lord’s. For the army, Lieutenant J. D. Robertson, of Middle- 
sex, a probable post-war test player, made a brilliant 109. On 
August Bank Holiday, a two-day match was staged at Lord’s, 
Middlesex and Essex versus Surrey and Kent. Major E. R. T. 
Holmes, former Surrey captain and England batsman, came out 
after illness with a grand 114 not out. The match was drawn. 

Sir Pelham Warner, former England captain and test selection 
chairman, in his 7oth year and in spite of poor health, performed 
wonders of organization as war-time secretary of the M.C.C. 
(Marylebone Cricket Club). 

(R. C. R-G.) 


. United States.—The first six months of 1942 were 
Crime. marked by a 1.7% increase in the number of crimes 
committed in American cities. As compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1941, rape increased 9.9%; negligent manslaughter 
9.4%; robbery 5.2%; aggravated assault 4.7% and larceny 
4.2%. Three classes of reportable offenses declined in number: 
burglaries dropped by 4.3%, auto theft by 1.6% and murder by 
only 0.2%. 

Table I shows for comparable periods of 1941 and 1942, the 
total of each class of reportable crime in 337 cities over 25,000 
population. 

Despite the general upward swing, it is to be noted that in 
those categories showing increases, the rise was less pronounced 
in the second quarter of 1942 than in the first quarter. Similarly, 
those crimes showing declines in the first quarter tended to 
strengthen this tendency during the second quarter of 1942. Hence 
the record for the entire year might reflect a much more favour- 
able trend in 1942 than is here portrayed. 

Crime in Cities, Towns and Villages.—The broadest base for 
data on the number of criminal acts committed in urban com- 
munities appears in Uniform Crime Reports in its 13th year in 
1942. For the first half of 1942 it covered 2,074 cities, towns and 
villages’ having a total population of 63,231,588. In this large 
and representative group, the generally rising trend of crime dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1930-40 decade was projected into the 
1940s and at least to the midyear point of 1942, though there 
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were still, many shifts and changes of direction as to particular 
classes of crimes. Most consistent in this rising trend were rape 
and aggravated assault, both of which, it will be noted, are crimes 
against the person. 

The geographic distribution of crime continued in 1942 to dis- 
play wide regional inequalities similar to those reported for pre- 
ceding years. As indicated in Table II, the northeastern states 
generally enjoy the most favourable records. 

Distribution of crimes according to the size of the community 
in which the offenses were committed is presented for the first 
six months of 1942 in Table III. As in previous years, the higher 
crime rates tend to cluster in the larger cities. Comparing the 
:y4z record with that for 1941, almost identical patterns appear. 
In both of these years Group I cities (over 250,000 population) 
had the highest rates for rape and robbery, Group II cities (100,- 
000 to 250,000 population ) led the field in negligent manslaughter, 
burglary, larceny and auto theft, with Group III cities (50,000 to 
100,000) showing the highest rates for aggravated assault. In 
only one respect was the 1942 pattern notably different from 
that of 1941; in the latter year Group III cities had the highest 
rates for murder and non-negligent manslaughter, whereas in 1942, 


these allied crimes were most numerous in Group II cities. View 
ing the trend of these distributions it is apparent that the Gro 
II cities were gradually, but none the less surely, displac 
ing Group I cities from first place in the matter of high crim 
rates. 


Table !.—Crimes in 1941 and 1942 
(In 337 U.S. Cities of over 25,000 population.) 


January to March April to June January to June| 


Offense 
1941 1942 T941 1942 


Murder and Non- 
Negligent Manslaughter 661 634 608 722 
Negligent Manslaughter* . 


514 602 456 459 
Rapes ee 1,122 1,246 1,219 1,326 
Robbery. 3k ce ge ee 7,425 7,005 5,801 6,253 
Aggravated Assault . . . 5,230 5,530 6,612 6,863 
Burglary—Breaking or 

Entering.) ayers) eee || Oro 34 39,308 36,102 33,326 
Larceny—Theft. . . . .| 99,820 | 105,466 | 101,738 | 104,570 
Auta Theft, .. 2 2 23920 24,501 22,951 21,454 


*Based on reports from 336 cities. 


Table Il.—Regional Distribution of Crime, January to June, 1942 i 
(Number per 100,000 inhabitants) 
Murder | 
and Non- Aggra- Rei bats } 
7 + 5 

Nee Robbery| vated ing or ay Auer | 
esc Assault | Enter- HY 
slaughter mg 
——__ |-_ —__  |___—- 
New England ..... 0.59 6.1 4-7 124.4 205-9 87.2 
Middle Atlantic ... . 1.45 II.9 15-4 104.7 235-3 67.09 
East North Central . . 2.07 39.8 18.0 mS522 425.2 66.5 8 
West North Central . . 1.57 mean 14.0 112.6 403.8 60.5 ff 
South Atlantics = 7) 2 7.24 33-0 84.0 193.1 660.7 126.5 
East South Central . 8.65 44.4 76.9 219.1 505-7 107.0 # 
West South Central . . 5-07 25.5 48.7 194.8 709.1 88.0 

Noun tain aren ie 7t 29.2 L223 215.0 741.8 04.6 
Pace wae ee 1.89 34-7 15.2 220.1 741.9 178.6 
| 
! 
| 


Relative frequency of the various reportable offenses, duri 
the first six months of 1942, showed larceny with 60.8% of t 
total; burglary 20.4%; auto theft 11.2%; and robbery 3.299) 
These crimes against the person together accounted for 95.6% 


Table I!l.—Distribution of Crime Rates by Size of Cities ' 
(January to June, 1942) 


Il 


100-250 


Murder and Non-Negli- 
gent Manslaughter. . 3.46 
Manslaughter by Negli- 
gence . Balk tes ater 2.53 
Rapeset te: : 3 : 4-40 
Robbery s+. fee 24.0 
Aggravated Assault . . ; 26.0 . 
Burglary—Breaking or 
Entering... oe 195.8 
Larceny—Theft . . . . 552.7 
Automiette aera ieee 109.0 


| 

j 
all reportable classes, with only 4.4% of the grand total te | 
uted among crimes against the person (homicide, rape and di 
gravated assault). Especially notable was the fact that the re’ 
tive frequency of larceny showed an increase in 1942, as it had] 
each of the preceding years beginning with 1937. The relati 
frequency of robbery showed a very slight increase for 1g 
(3.2% versus 3.1%), though in preceding years since 1937, it lt 


GATION; JUVENILE DELINQUENCY; KIDNAPPING; Law; POLIG 
SECRET SERVICE. ) 
BrsLiocGrapHy.—Uniform Crime Reports (quarterly) for 1941, and 


the first half of 1942 (Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, D.C 
Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1940 (U.S. Bureau of the Census, 1942); P, 


THE CRIME RATE among U.S. youths increased by an estimated 20% in 19% ii 
chiefly because of the war. One of the most effective combating agencies 7) 
the enlightened juvenile court, typified by the Child Study institute of Tole), 
Ohio. The judge of Toledo’s juvenile court, Paul Alexander, is shown here in: fh 
viewing a young offender Bh 


} 


} |) 
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ners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, 1939 (U.S. Bureau of 
He Census, 1941); Thorsten Sellin, War and Crime: A Research Memoran- 
um (Social Science Research Council, 1942). (Br. S.) 


Great Britain.—Although no complete official statistics subse- 

uent to 1938 were available, it is possible to indicate the gen- 
ral tendencies in certain types of crime. The habitual criminals 
jrere much less in evidence; they could be readily absorbed into 
fhe services or employment so that the problem of a workless 
juture for these men no longer existed. On the other hand, the 
var encouraged many classes of new offenders. The postmaster 
eneral expressed his grave concern about the heavy losses of 
ostal packets, and supervision at railway stations and other 
laces was tightened in an attempt to combat the evil. The black- 
jut greatly facilitated this and other kinds of theft: there were 
nany cases of bag-snatching from women in the darkened streets 
Ind it was comparatively simple for large scale robberies to be 
jade from warehouses and shop premises during the night. The 
year’s figures for larceny from shops and stalls, however, showed 
i general drop of about 30% as compared with 1938. 
“Black market” activities continued to maintain a high level. 
ee abnormal conditions offered plentiful opportunities for of- 
jenses against the Food acts and board of trade regulations. The 
uinistry of food reported an increase in prosecutions for 1941 of 
learly 300% over the previous year. The figures for 1942 showed 
further jump of 10%, the total to the end of October being 
5,450. Among the huge number of firms engaged on government 
jontracts there were, similarly, some who took advantage of the 
jtuation to indulge in frauds and false pretenses, in some cases 
jvolving very considerable sums of money. 

A big-scale traffic in identity cards was disclosed following a 

Jumpaign to round up deserters and others contravening the Mili- 
jity Service acts and National Service regulations and heavy 
i2nalties were being inflicted in order to stamp it out. 
| Motoring offenses were down by about 60% over 1941, but this 
as obviously accounted for by the motoring restrictions which 
ad reduced road traffic to a very great extent. 
A disturbing increase in juvenile delinquency was attributed to 
}ck of parental control (the fathers serving in the forces or in 
jnployment away from their homes, the mothers in many cases 
heing engaged on war work) and to the fact of a large number of 
|hools in danger areas having been closed during the period of 
jzavy bombing raids in 1940 and 1941. (See also PRISONS.) 


4 

tb : : (1889- _), Brit- 
‘rips, Sir (Richard) Stafford is. potitician anc 
wyer, was born April 24 and was educated at Winchester and 
niversity college, London. Called to the bar in 1913, he became 
King’s counsel in 1927. He first entered parliament in 1931 as 
Labour member for East Bristol, having been appointed solici- 
‘yr-general in the MacDonald cabinet. Later he was a leader of 
qe opposition to the National government formed in 1931, but 
‘hmporarily parted ways with the other Labour leaders, whose 
jews he considered too conservative. He was an ardent champion 
‘ia “united front” with the Communist party. 

} He was sent in May 1940 to negotiate a trade agreement with 
‘ye soviet union, but was appointed ambassador while still en 
bute: for Moscow. In this capacity he signed the Anglo-Soviet 
lact of mutual assistance. He relinquished his appointment in 
‘an. 1942, and in February was made Lord Privy Seal and leader 
+ the house of commons, with a seat in the war cabinet. In 
\[arch he volunteered to go to India to try and negotiate an 
jzreement between the two countries and was sent out by the 


} svernment with proposals for granting India her independence at 


“ye end of the war. He remained in India for three weeks, had 
‘liscussions with representatives of all parties, but failed to reach 
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an agreement and returned to London in April. (See also Inp1IA.) 
In Nov. 1942 he relinquished his seat in the war cabinet to under- 
“take the ministry of aircraft production. 


Croatia A kingdom formed from former Yugoslavia in the 
* northwestern part of the Balkan peninsula under the 
impact of German aggression in April 1941. Separatist Croats of 
the fascist terrorist organization “Ustasha” set up in Zagreb an 
independent Croat regime with Dr. Ante Pavelitch as fuehrer, or 
“Poglavnik,” and with Marshal Sladko Kvaternik as minister of 
war. The new state, organized on strictly fascist and authoritarian 
lines, excelled quickly by the special ruthlessness and cruelty with 
which it persecuted, and partly exterminated, the large Serb 
minority and the small Jewish population. On May 17, 1941, the 
Italian prince Aimone became King Aimone I, yet up to the end 
of 1942 he had not dared to set foot on the soil of his new king- 
dom. The permanent disorders and acts of violence in which the 
discontent of the people expressed itself did not allow a pacifica- 
tion of the country in spite of Italian military occupation. 

Croatia has an area of 115,135 sq.km. with about 7,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom about 5,000,000 are Catholic Croats. The 
Mohammedan minority in Bosnia enjoys a privileged position. 
Their representative, Kulenovitch, was vice-premier in 1942. At 
the end of Feb. 1942, the Croatian diet, or Sabor, met. In his 
report the foreign minister, Lorkovitch, declared that Croatia 
formed the bulwark of occidental civilization against the east and 
that her foreign policy was firmly founded on the alliance with 
Italy and friendship with Germany and her membership in the 
axis. 

The most important party in Croatia before 1941 had been the 
Croat peasant party, which represented the vast majority of the 
people, under the leadership of Dr. Matchek. After the creation 
of fascist Croatia, Dr. Matchek had been kept under arrest, but 
he was released in 1942 and was allowed to return to his farm at 
Kupinec. Reliable sources reported in October that Marshal 
Kvaternik had been removed from his position in the cabinet and 
imprisoned. Premier Pavelitch took over the war ministry and 
dismissed the chief of staff, General Laxa. Kvaternik’s son Eugen, 
one of the leading terrorists of the Ustasha and police chief of 
Zagreb, was also removed from office, and all three were accused 
of graft in army transactions. Yet it was more probable that 
their dismissal was a result of internal party conflicts. The mem- 
bers of the Orthodox church living in Croatia were organized into 
an independent church no longer under the jurisdiction of the 
head of the Serb church. 

Peace in Croatia was disturbed again and again by violent 
internal conflicts. General Mikhailovitch’s army and the inde- 
pendent partisan bands extended during the year their operations 
deep into Croatia. They were supported by parts of the Serb 
population of Croatia and by many Croatian peasants. The fight- 
ing was especially violent in Bosnia, but it was carried even into 
the vicinity of Zagreb. The cruelty and lawlessness of the Ustasha 
provoked bitter resentment among the population and brought 
many recruits to the patriot and partisan armies. The newly 
formed Croatian army, a small part of which was fighting in the 
soviet union on the side of the Germans, was entirely unable to 
cope with the violent internal disorders, which often assumed the 
character of open, organized warfare. The Italian army of occu- 
pation was especially engaged in combatting the patriot army 
and the uprisings, but the actions of the enemies of the Cro- 
atian regime were often accompanied with success, and the 
Italian losses were reportedly large. (See also DALMATIA; MoNnTE- 
NEGRO. ) 


in European Politics,’’ 
(H. Ko.) 


BreLiocRAPHy.—Dinko Tomasitch, ‘Croatia 
Journal of Central European Affairs (April 1942). 
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\ Crop Insurance: see AGRICULTURE. 


(1855-1942), U.S. artillerist and inventor, * 


Crozier, William was born Feb. 19, 1855 at Carrollton, O., 


and died in Washington, D.C., Nov. 10, 1942. (See Encyclopedia 


Britannica.) 


Cruisers: see NAvies oF THE WorLD. 
Crushed Stone: see STONE. 


(James CruZzE BosENn) (1884-1942), U.S. mo- 
Cruze, James tion picture director and actor, was born in 
Ogden, Utah, one of 23 children of Mormon parents. An actor in 
the cinema’s infancy, he starred with Pearl White in serial thrill- 
ers. He later turned to directing pictures and among his early 
achievements were Old Jronsides, The Covered Wagon and Mer- 
ton of the Movies. With the advent of the talking pictures, Cruze 
directed many box-office successes, including Ruggles of Red Gap, 
and Beggar on Horseback. At the height of his career, he was one 
of the best-paid and most skilful of Hollywood’s directors. He 
died in Hollywood, Calif., Aug. 3. 


: After the occupation of Denmark by Germany and 
Cryolite. of Greenland by the United States there was no 
information on cryolite beyond the fact that imports into the 
United States declined from 25,858 long tons in 1940 to 13,329 
tons in the first nine months of 1941, but the ships carrying 
supplies to the United States troops in Greenland should be able 
to bring back at least a reasonable supply of cryolite, as this is 
practically the only product available for export. (G. A. Ro.) 

C b A republic occupying the largest of the West Indian is- 

U d. lands; area, 44,164 sq.mi., including dependent islands; 
pop. (unofficial 1942 est.) 4,420,700. Capital, Havana (pop. 1938) 
568,913. Other large cities are Camagiiey (138,295); Santiago 
(107,125); Santa Clara (99,509); Cienfuegos (92,258). President 
in 1942: Fulgencio Batista. 

History.—Internal politics in Cuba in 1942 were not marked by 
any serious upheavals, although there were rumours that a coup 
d’état had been attempted on July 4. The congressional elections 
in March returned a comfortable majority for the administra- 
tion’s Democratic party; the membership of the Cuban congress, 
incidentally, was reduced to 138 because of constitutional changes 
on representation. The cabinet was reshuffled during the year 
in June and August; it remained largely Democratic although in 
August, in a “national unity” cabinet, somewhat wider repre- 
sentation to opposition parties was given. One woman, Dr. Maria 
Gomez Carbonell, was appointed to the cabinet in June, the first 
woman to hold such a post. Opposition groups in general did not 
condemn Pres. Batista’s foreign policies but occasionally voiced 
criticism of method. In July Col. José Pedraza, who had gone 
into political exile the previous year, was allowed to return. 

The Cuban attitude toward Spain remained unfavourable 
(feeling had been aroused after Dec. 7, 1941, by Spanish pro- 
fascist propaganda). The Spanish embassy was forbidden the 
use of code in cable and radio messages because of the feeling 
that this might facilitate axis activities. Shipment of foodstuffs 
of all kinds to Spain was forbidden, and a ban was placed on the 
provisioning of Spanish ships in Cuban ports. The former Spanish 
representative to Panama, Count Carlos de Bailen, who had been 
invited to leave that republic because of pro-fascist utterances, 
was arrested in Cuba and later deported. One nazi spy was 
captured and sentenced to death in September. Cuba also severed 
relations with the Vichy French government on Nov. ro, and 


CUBA’S MAY DAY CELEBRATION in 1942 featured a parade of military floati) 
and demonstrations against the axis } 


French funds and goods were frozen by executive order. On the 
other hand, recognition was accorded the U.S.S.R. on Oct. TI} 
the soviet ambassador to the United States, Maxim Litvinov) 
was subsequently accredited to Cuba also. 

In December Pres. Batista followed the example of other Latin 
American presidents and made a visit to Washington. Result) 
were not immediately disclosed, but undoubtedly conversation) 
concerned the purchase of Cuba’s 1943 sugar crop, and prioritie} 


for irrigation and refrigeration machinery urgently needed for thuff 


Cuban plan to grow more foodstuffs. 

Cuba continued to co-operate heartily in hemisphere defense 
The United States air forces were allowed the use of Cubas 
fields; a military agreement between the two countries was signee 
in Sept. further integrating their war effort. Cuba also signe 
on Oct. 3, a mutual defense pact with Mexico by which join 
use of facilities was pledged to combat axis submarines in th) 


Caribbean sea and Gulf of Mexico. Control of -the moveme ) 
1 


i 
\ 


of United States currency (difficult where so much was in circulaj 
tion) was started in June in accordance with general Amerie 


policy. In spite of an active defense program, United State 
Ambassador Spruille Braden stated that he was sure that remot! 


| 


ll 


H 
H 


spots on Cuba’s extensive coast line were being utilized as secre : 


submarine bases. 
The Cuban army was greatly strengthened during 1942. At firs 


augmented on a volunteer basis, it was later decided to institut fl] 


ages 18-5o started registration on Aug. 1. 
defense were increased to meet new needs, and some air an. 


usual civilian defense organizations were established, and thi! 


government took over news censorship in April, and also maj 


censorship. In July a Cuban maritime commission was createqff' 


and in Aug. a census of all boats more than 20 ft. in lengt 
was ordered. 


president by an order issued Jan. 21. This placed under hi 
authority all mineral, agricultural and industrial production, cor 


trol of imports and exports, arbitration of labour disputes, thi) 


right to fix prices and quotas, and to expropriate property of a. 
kinds where necessary for the national defense. The 1942 budge 


was finally adjusted at more than $89,000,000, an increase G { 
$10,000,000 over 1941. In the early months of the year there wag’ 


Appropriations id i 


i) 
! 


a shortage of circulating media, and currency had to be inl! 


ported from the United States. Extensive loans were also mac 
for various purposes, and a special session of congress was calle 


in June to consider the founding of a Cuban central bank to EY | 
] 


: 


te 


CUNNINGHAM, SIR ANDREW—CURACAO 


financial operations. 
in general Cuba was hard hit by the war, largely because of 
srious shipping shortages. Scarcities resulted in almost every 
spect of Cuban life—in transportation, with rubber, automobiles, 
nd gasoline and fuel oils; in power for lighting, and in building 
naterials and items used in Cuban industry; and finally in food- 
juffs, with rice, vegetable oils and lard, and notably meat, lack- 
ig. The tourist trade, normally a $12,000,000 industry, had 
most vanished. Various commissions were created to cope with 
fre problem, and an extensive rationing program was launched. 
leat exportation was completely halted in April. Reports during 
me summer indicated that price stabilization and rationing were 
orly enforced, however. 
j Rising costs in living and unemployrhent caused much concern. 
ages on sugar plantations were raised 50% in the spring, and 
bvernment employees had theirs increased 10% to 20%. In 
Ipril a law was passed which forbade the eviction of tenants 
om farms, and a minimum price was set to protect Cuban 
bacco growers. 
i, Sugar, the backbone of Cuban economy, was in demand but 
as affected by lack of cargo space. The United States contracted 
}, take the entire 1942 crop (some 4,000,000 tons), but by 
ig. had yet to move 1,700,000 tons. 
, Education.—In the 1943 budget, education was allotted 17,- 
0,000 pesos, a 700,000 peso increase over the 1942 estimate. 
mary schools: approx. 5,000, with an enrolment of 500,000. 
i Defense.—Military service was placed on a compulsory basis 
Ws: Teel OA pores for duty only in Cuba. Estimated army 


1-Dec. 5, 1942, was 89,608,000 
= tees 95,330,000 pesos (1941 rev.: 75,945,000 
. : 77,549,000 pesos). The budget for 1943 presumably 
if debt (June 30, 1942) was eos pec fontenmale 113,- 
|8,000; internal: 7,367,000). 

ITrade.—The foreign trade for Cuba for 1941 amounted to 
145,397,728 (imports: $133,890,137; exports: $211,507,591). Of 
_ imports, 87.5% were from the U.S.; 85.6% of all exports 
j}mt to the U.S. 

LCommunication.—Transportation by sea to Cuba was affected 
- the war; air services by Pan American Airways increased. 
je new shipping service with Canada was announced. The 
jaban government had under consideration a plan to build in 
. aba a number of smaller wooden vessels to aid in sugar trans- 
‘ttation. Lack of motor fuels affected local transportation; 500 
| were removed from service in Havana alone. A registration 
| Beato listed 349 radio cee and Se stations in 


Bso42, Gel 2,500 mi. of highway supplied fiternal communica- 
‘In; $5,000,000 of a larger Export-Import Bank loan was ear- 
A cked in 1942 for further highway construction. 
'|Agriculture. —The greatest Cuban crop is sugar (with deriva- 
es, three-fourths to four-fifths of total exports). The 1942 
lbp was first set at 3,600,000 long tons, but quotas were later 
‘ised and the total production was estimated at 4,000,000 tons. 
jie entire crop was sold to the U.S. with the exception of 200,000 
“l45 retained for domestic use. Price per lb. averaged 2.65 cents. 
‘Imtative estimate for the 1943 crop was 3,000,000 tons. Tobacco 
‘ports for 1941 were valued at $1,137,316. The government 
inned extensive production of peanuts, sisal and oil-bearing 
ads, but found it difficult to secure tools and machinery. 
Mining. —Mineral production in Cuba was of growing signifi- 
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cance. Export values for the first half of 1941 were: copper 
$751,874; iron $57,212; barytes $141,608; gold $455,943; 
manganese $2,801,133; silica $77,700. It was estimated that 
production for 1942 would be 40% higher. U.S. loans (through 
the Defense Plant Corp. and the Metals Reserve Co. to the 
Nicaro Nickel Co.) amounted in Aug. to $20,000,000 for develop- 
ment of a new supply of nickel. (See also West INpIEs.) 


BiBL10oGRAPHY.—Charles Edward Chapman, 4 History of the Cuban 
Republic (1927); Russell H. Fitzgibbon, Cuba and the United States, 


1900-1935 (193 5): Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 
(1936) D. Rp.) 
(1883- __ ), Brit- 


Cunningham, Sir Andrew Browne js. iva cicer 


commander of the British Mediterranean fleet after 1939, was 
born in Bishop’s Waltham, Hants., England. He entered the royal 
navy in 1898. During World War I, Sir Andrew commanded the 
destroyer “Scorpion” and staged daring raids against enemy ship- 
ping in the Mediterranean. He was a rear admiral in 1933-36, and 
was made a vice-admiral commanding a battle cruiser squadron in 
1937. He was also lord commissioner of the admiralty and deputy 
chief of the naval staff, 1938-39. In April 1940 Sir Andrew, aboard 
his flagship ‘““Warspite,” led a destroyer flotilla into Narvik fjord 
and sank seven German destroyers. Except for the Narvik battle, 
he had most of his naval experience in the Mediterranean, of which 
he is said to know every bay and inlet. In Nov. 1940 Sir Andrew’s 
fleet raided the Italian naval base at Taranto, and crippled three 
Italian battleships. He commanded the victorious British fleet at 
the battle of Cape Matapan March 28, 1941. Sir Andrew was in 
command of the huge British naval force that convoyed U.S. and 
British troops to North Africa beach-heads on Nov. 8, 1942. His 
warships protected the ensuing landings with heavy bombard- 
ments. 


Curacao, a Netherlands Caribbean colony embracing the is- 

lands of Curagao (210 sq.mi.), Bonaire (95 sq.mi.) 
and Aruba (69 sq.mi.) in the Leeward group off the Venezuela 
coast approximately 700 mi. air line from the Panama canal, and 
St. Eustatius (7 sq.mi.), Saba (5 sq.mi.), and the southern part 
of St. Martins (17 sq.mi.) in the Windwards. Total area, 436 
sq.mi.; pop. (1941 official est.) Curacao colony 109,592; Cue 
island 68,217; Aruba 31,522; Bonaire 5,556; St. Martins 1,938; 
St. Eustatius 1,146; Saba 1,213. Religion: predominantly Roman 
Catholic; language, officially Dutch. The capital is Willemstad 
(pop. 30,453), on Curacao. Government is in the hands of an 
appointed governor, and a majority-elected council. In Dec. 1942 
a formal pledge of greater postwar autonomy was given by Queen 
Wilhelmina. Governor: Dr. Piet Kasteel (succeeded G. J. J. 
Wouters on July 16, 1942). 

History.—Throughout 1942 Curacao, as a major world oil- 
refining centre, continued to play an important war role. Curacao 
and Aruba were both subjected to direct enemy attacks early in 
the year, and stringent defense precautions were maintained. The 
entire colony felt the pinch of shipping shortage as a result of 
submarine warfare in the Caribbean and of diversion of ships to 
war needs. 

Education.—In 1938 there were 49 elementary schools with 
11,044 enrolment. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the guilder (value approx. 
53 cents. U.S.). 

Trade and Resources.—The backbone of the colony’s econ- 
omy is the refining of crude petroleum (primarily of Venezuelan 
origin) on Curacao and Aruba, where two of the world’s largest 
oil refineries are located. In peacetime this industry accounts for 
a full 99% of the colony’s export values, with a single refinery 
employing over 5,000 persons. 


GERMAN TORPEDO on the beach of Aruba in the Dutch West Indies after it 
had missed its mark during an attack by nazi submarines on the harbour of this 
important petroleum centre Feb. 16, 1942. Shortly after the photograph was 
taken the torpedo exploded, killing four men 


Under war conditions statistics of petroleum trade and refining 
were not made public. In 1938, however, petroleum products ac- 
counted for 151,026,135 of a total of 153,026,135 guilders export 
values, and 138,740,326 of 179,945,850 guilders total import 
values. In 1940, exclusive of petroleum products (not reported), 
exports and imports were 14,278,385 and 27,459,989 guilders, re- 
spectively. Imports other than crude petroleum were foodstuffs, 
textiles, and other manufactured goods; the miscellaneous exports 
were largely items for re-export. 

In the larger islands the principal resource of domestic origin 
is phosphate. Some cattle-raising and small agriculture is also car- 
ried on in Bonaire. Saba and the other islands of the Windward 
group are of negligible economic consequence, although they pro- 
duce some fancy textiles and miscellaneous agricultural products. 

Communication.—External and interisland communication is 
by steamer and small boat. Curacao and Aruba have good air con- 
nections to the mainland and with the Pan American Airways 
hemisphere network. Both islands are important as refuelling 
centres for motor ships. In 1941, 10,177 ships touched at Curacao 
and. Aruba, compared with 8,871 in 1940. (See also H1spANic 
AMERICA AND WorLpD War II; West INDIEs.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Netherlands Information Bureau. Netherlands News 
(New York, bi-weekly); J. K. Wright and William van Royen, The Nether- 
lands West Indies: Curacao and Surinam (1941). 


. Having become more of a national than an interna- 
Curling. tional event because of the war, 1942 curling wit- 
nessed the conquests of Schenectady, N.Y., in the Gordon Grand 
National and the New York City Caledonians in the Richard S. 
Emmet Memorial competition. The Royal Montreal rink, skipped 
by Willie Brown, featured Canadian curling. 

Schenectady won its fourth straight Gordon Grand National in 
defeating Utica, 13-10, in the final. It marked the sixth time 
Bevis P. Coulson has skipped a rink to the Gordon medal. The 
Caledonians, led by William Cuthbertson, won the Emmet Me- 
morial medal with an 18-7 victory over Winchester, Mass., in 
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the final. Saranac Lake added further honours to New York curl 


ing by taking the W. Fred Allen Memorial medal under they 


leadership of Carl Hall. 
20-19, in the final. 


Saranac out-stoned Farmington, Conn.| 


(M., P. W.) 
Currency: see CoINacE. 
(1902- 


Currie, Lauchlin Oct. 8 in West Dublin, Nova Scotia, ang 


became a naturalized U.S. citizen in 1934. A graduate of the 


London School of Economics, 1925, he received his Ph.D. degred i 


He left the Harvard faculty in 1934 tq 


from Harvard, 1931. 
become senior analyst for the U.S. treasury and later was asso’ 


), U.S. economist, was bo | 


ciated with the Federal Reserve board. In 1939, President Roose##t 


velt made him his administrative assistant and counsel on ecolf 


nomic affairs. In that capacity he made two trips to China, thi 
first in 1941 to study Chungking’s war needs with regard to sé 


curing lend-lease aid, and the second in July 1942, to consult witilfl 


General Chiang Kai-shek on speeding U.S. war supplies to China’}? 


armies. During the latter trip, he assured Chiang that Washingto 
would not let war operations in Europe prevent it from increas 
ing the flow of material aid to China. In Aug. 1942, he went tf 
India to confer with Lord Linlithgow, British viceroy. 

(1885- 


Curtin, John 8 at Creswick, Victoria, Australia. Educate 
in the state schools, Curtin later became actively engaged in poli 


tics and labour journalism. As general secretary of the Victoriay i 


Timber Workers’ union, 1911-15, and editor of the Westralia 


Worker, 1917-28, he became an exponent of the Australian Lal ; 


bour party’s dual traditions of nationalism and theoretical social 
ism. During World War I, he was secretary of the anti- -conscrify 
tion campaign. He was a member of the Australian house of rer 
resentatives, serving from 1928 to 1931, and again from 1934 
1941. During the latter period he was leader of the Federd 
Labour party and the parliamentary opposition. He succeede: 
Arthur Fadden as prime minister of Australia Oct. 3, 194 
Curtin, in a message sent Dec. 24, 1941 to the Roosevelt-Churc 


), Australian statesman, born Jam 


f 


| 


| 


| war parleys in Washington, blamed Allied reverses in the far 
ast on the Anglo-U.S. tendency to underestimate the power of 
1e Japanese. On Dec. 27, 1941, he further declared that Aus- 
alia relied chiefly on the United States in the war against Japan. 
On Dec. 10, 1942, Curtin told the Australian house that as 
llied strategy called first for the defeat of Hitler, Australia had 
)) remain on the defensive until the maximum Allied strength 
puld be concentrated against Japan. As 1942 came to a close, 
jurtin was ready to stake the life of his government on a contro- 
srsial issue, the conscription of Australian soldiers for over- 
/as duty. 


(1872-1942), U.S. astronomer, was 


rtis, Heber Doust born June 27 in Muskegon, Mich., 


lid received his Ph.D. from the University of Virginia in 1902. 


| 
I 
| 
| 


ge taught mathematics and astronomy at the Leander McCormick 
yservatory at the University of Virginia, 1900-02. While assist- 
fit astronomer at Lick observatory in California, he was named 
itronomer in charge of the D. O. Mills expedition to the southern 
misphere, 1906-09, and upon his return became astronomer at 


de observatory, 1909-20. He was director of the Allegheny 
, servatory, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1920-30, and chairman of the as- 
oynomy department at the University of Michigan and director 
the school’s observatory, 1930-42. He died in Ann‘ Arbor, 


Jich., Jan. 8. 


s One of the most popular and important international 
(cling. sports events held annually in New York was missing 
a the third consecutive year when the six-day bicycle race failed 
| appear because of the war. Likewise, there was no competition 
ahr world titles, and in the U.S. even the Amateur Bicycle League 
” America, the National Cycling association, and the Century 
yad Club of America stood pat. 

§) Therefore, cycling circles kept on the books for the duration 
e 1941 winners as the existing champions. A summary of these 
41 winners follows: 


q 


4The N.C.A. sprint championship was won by Tom Saetta of Brooklyn, 
ile Mike DeFilipo of Newark won the paced title. The A.B.L. senior 
1g:id championship was won by Marvin Thompson of Chicago, and the 
f)ior title went to Andrew Bernadsky of San Francisco. The girls’ cham- 
Mn was Jean Michels of Chicago. 

he track championships of the A.B.L. were won by Bob Stauffacher of 
#1 Francisco, who triumphed in the senior class, and Chuck Edwards of 
jiicago, winner among the juniors. Stauffacher also captured the Century 
9)ad club’s senior title. 


\ Name City Points 
gorge Hurlburt, Jr. Buffalo 275 
itrman Kugler Somerville, N.J. 195 
Dry Kandler Milwaukee 190 
try Gronkowski, Jr. Buffalo Il5 
jorge Woof San Francisco 98 

anny Weber Milwaukee 85 
‘ines Dolle Irvington, Ind. 84 
jmer Fiyuyama Honolulu 79 
forge Edge Philadelphia 74 

rry Naismyth Somerville, N.J. 67 
diice Burgess Irvington, Ind. 65 
dincis DeCabe Honolulu 64 


1Other events in 1941, the last of their kind to be held for the 
ration, included an international bike race over the Inter- 
Hnerican highway from Tegucigalpa, Honduras, to Guatemala 
‘Ity. The Guatemala team won with Fraterno Vila, 18-year-old 
q rt pedalling at the rate of 15 m-p.h. Tommy Hayes of Dallas, 
¢xas, won the seventh annual national 1oo-mi. motorcycling 
ampionship, winning in the amazing time of 1:15:46.51. Also, 
> six-day bike race which was held in Montreal, Canada, was 


m by the team of Angelo DeBacco of Newark, N.J., and Rene 
wr of Montreal. Second place was taken by the popular team of 
‘les Audy of Montreal and Cecil Yates of Chicago. 

(Dg) s De) 


CURTIS, HEBER D.—CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
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C.Y.O.: see CatHotic YoutH ORGANIZATION. 
Cyprus: see MEDITERRANEAN, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE. 


Czechoslovakia Czechoslovakia, a republic in central 
* Europe, was totally dismembered in 1938- 
39 as a result of German aggression. The western part of Czecho- 
slovakia, by far the largest, passed under German domination, 
either as an integral part of Germany like the Sudetenland or as 
a “protectorate” (see BoHEMIA AND MoraviA). Of the eastern 
part, a smaller section to the east and south became part of 
Hungary (especially Ruthenia), while the part inhabited mainly 
by Slovaks was established as a nominally independent state in 
alliance with and under the tutelage of Germany (see SLOVAKIA). 
The area of Czechoslovakia had been 54,244 sq.mi., with a popu- 
lation of 14,729,536 in 1930. 

History.—The Czechoslovaks continued to hope and work for 
their national liberation in 1942. The ruthless oppression in 
Czechoslovakia and the thousands of executions only strengthened 
the movement of resistance. The Czechoslovak government, 
which had been formed in 1940 in London under Dr. Eduard 
BeneS, comprised Czechs and Slovaks and representatives of all 
parties. 

It maintained close contact with the underground movement 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The British government published on Aug. 5 a White Paper 
according to which the final settlement of Czechoslovak frontiers 
would not be influenced by any changes effected in and after 
1938. By this agreement between Great Britain and Czechoslo- 
vakia, the so-called Munich pact of Sept. 1938 was repudiated. 
It was held that Germany by her aggression against Czechoslo- 
vakia in March 1939 had deliberately destroyed the Munich 
agreement. Thus the British government did not recognize Ger- 
many’s claim to the Sudetenland or Slovakia’s separation from 
the Czech lands. 

The resurrection of Czechoslovakia in her pre-1938 frontiers 
was made possible. 

Another important step was taken by the Polish and Czecho- 
slovak governments in their joint declaration of Jan. 23, 1942, 
mm which they expressed their agreement with regard to the prin- 
ciples of the projected confederation of the two states, foreseen 
in their declaration of Nov. 11, 1940. It was now declared that 
the new confederation should embrace also other states with which 
Polish and Czechoslovak vital interests were linked. The con- 
federation was to have a common policy with regard to foreign 
affairs, defense, economic and financial matters, social questions, 
transport, posts and telegraphs. It was to have a joint general 
staff and in the event of war a unified supreme: command. It 
would co-ordinate the foreign trade policy and the custom tariffs 
of the member states and agree on a common monetary policy. 
The development and administration of all systems of transporta- 
tion and communication was to be carried out according to a 
common plan. It was of importance that the agreement con- 
tained what might be regarded as a federal bill of rights, accord- 
ing to which the constitution of each member state would 
guarantee to its citizens freedom of conscience and of the spoken 
and written word, freedom of organization and association, free- 
dom from arrest, freedom of learning, equality of all citizens 
before the law, admission of all citizens to the performance of all 
state functions, an independent judiciary and finally the control 
of government by representative assemblies elected in free elec- 
tions. 

The governments of Czechoslovakia and Poland, “united in their 
set determination to form a confederation of states in central 
Europe, based upon close political, military and economic collabo- 
ration,” adopted on Jan. 24, 1942 a resolution expressing their 


rg 


HOW TO MILK COWS IN BLACKOUTS was demonstrated throughout California 
in 1942 by the farm extension service of the University of California after army 
aviators found that farm lights tended to nullify blackouts in nearby cities 


satisfaction with the conclusion of a similar agreement between 
Greece and Yugoslavia on Jan. 15, 1942. Thus the basis for the 
reconstruction of central Europe began to take shape in the 
actions of the Czechoslovak government. 

The government in London represented not only Czechs and 
Slovaks but also the Carpatho-Russians of Ruthenia. Their rep- 
resentative, Dr. Pavel Cibere, and the Carpatho-Russian organi- 
zations in the United States worked for “the liberation of 
Carpathian Russia from the enforced occupation of the Hun- 
garians and its reunion with Czechoslovakia as an autonomous 
self-governing state.” (H. Ko.) 


Dahomey: see FRENCH CoLonraL EMPIRE. 
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Purchases of Dairy Products by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under the General Commodities Program 


Product Laer eae 1942 March 5 (ge 31, 1941 

American cheese 242,089,000 166,639,000 
Processed cheese 24,312,000 1,000,000 
Evaporated milk 1,094,030,000 765,204,000 
Dried skim milk 

Roller-processed 161,768,000 23,459,000 } 

Spray-dried 73;791,000 15,318,000 | 
Butter! see 23,200,000 150,000 | 
Dried whole milk . ; 1,969,000 2,570,000 
Dried milk powder, mixture | 34,000 ‘ 
Condensed milk : é 5,001,000 
Dried buttermilk 440,000 


ae Civilian consumption of all dairy products in the 
Dairying. United States in 1942 was announced by the de 
partment of agriculture as probably 110,000,000,000 Ib. (milk 
equivalent basis). Consumption in 1941 was 107,000,000,000 Ib. 
the five-year (1936-40) average, 104,500,000,000 lb, Production 
of milk was 120,000,000,000 lb. (See also Mixx.) During 1944]| 
the dairy industry was subjected to unusual government order 
in connection with assuring large supplies of dairy products fo 
military and lend-lease needs. On Nov. 3 manufacturers wer# 
required to set aside for government use 90% of spray-dried anq}} 
roller-processed skim milk. On Nov. 20 the WPB froze 50% ol 
the cold storage butter in the 35 principal cold storage centres 
On Nov. 25 the sale of cream having more than 19% butter fal 
was restricted. On Dec. 4 the quantity used in the manufactur} 
of ice cream and other frozen desserts was limited. Ceilings wer} 
established at which the government would support various dai 
prices, including butter, cheese and dried milk. The apparent re 
quirements for civilian, military and lend-lease dairy products if} 
1943 called for production of 140,000,000,000 lb. of milk durin} 
the year. This goal was unattainable, the department of agricul 
ture announced, in pointing out that an expected increase in mil 
production in 1943 could not exceed by much more than 2,000} 
000,000 lb. the 1942 production of 110,000,000,000 Ib. As 
means of furthering this increase, the department urged that co 
be milked three times a day instead of twice a day. Additionaff 
feeding of grain, however, would be required. | 
The number of cows on United States farms in 1942 was 26} 
000,000. On Oct. 20, 1942, control over the slaughter, moveme | 
and sales of livestock was authorized for the secretary of agricul 
ture. This provided authority for prevention of possible reductio 
in milking herds. (See also BUTTER; CHEESE; MILK.) 
(S. O:.Ram 
Dakar A French port, naval base, and administrative cent 
* of enormous strategic importance. The city, whi 
is the capital of French West Africa (Pierre Boisson, governG 
general in 1942), is situated in 14°40’ N., 17°24’ W., on th 
eastern side of the peninsula of Cape Verde. It is only 1,6 
nautical miles from Natal, Brazil. The population in 1939 wa 
33,673, of whom 2,939 were Europeans; its population in 19 
was perhaps as high as 150,000. 
The harbour, the best between Casablanca and the Cape 4 
Good Hope, is formed by two jetties, 6,840 and 1,968 ft. lon4 
respectively. The entrance is 720 ft. wide. The inside harbow 
was dredged to a depth of 33 ft. in 1936. There is a drydoaf} 
656 ft. long by g2 ft. broad, which will accommodate vessels 
10,000 tons. There is also a naval arsenal, and a torpedo-bod 
basin. During 1941-42 covering fortresses on Cap Manuel ar 
the isle of Gorée were greatly strengthened, and the garriso! 
heavily re-enforced, is said to have reached a strength of 50,004 
composed mainly of native troops with good mechanized equiy 
ment. 
On Sept. 23-25, 1940, a combined British-Free French attad 
upon Dakar failed. Thereafter the possibility that it might be pi 
at the disposal of the axis remained a constant source of acu 


DALMATIA—DAMS 


jixiety to the United Nations. Only a few days before the 
)-S.-British occupation of North Africa in Nov. 1942, rumours 
jntinued to circulate that German submarines were being per- 


‘tions were always officially and emphatically denied. The an- 
juncement by Admiral Jean Darlan on Nov. 23 that Dakar and 
jench West Africa would join the United Nations was therefore 


420ps had been stationed in Liberia and elsewhere in the general 
: ighbourhood of French West Africa. On Dec. 24 it was an- 
junced that a detachment of U.S. troops had arrived in Dakar, 
jd as the year ended a U.S. army and navy mission, headed by 
,ce Admiral Wm. A. Glassford, was in Dakar making arrange- 
dents for the use of air fields and port facilities. 

Valuable French naval units based at Dakar also came within 
je terms of the announcement of Nov. 23. These included the 
jw 35,000-ton battleship “Richelieu,” damaged by the British 
| July, 1940; the cruisers “Georges Leygues,” “Montcalm” and 


Jrloire” besides 3 destroyers and 13 submarines. (See also 
ENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. ) 
 BrstiocRaPHY.—Emil Lengyel, Dakar (1941). (A. M. Wn.) 


i Imatia A Yugoslav province on the northeastern shore of 
| * the Adriatic sea, inhabited by Croats. After World 
ar I the Italians had raised claims to Dalmatia, though ethno- 
faphically the country was without doubt Yugoslav, and the 
|pulation had expressed its firm rejection of Italy’s claim. World 
jar II seemed to fulfil the Italian aspirations. When Yugoslavia 


1 


Gllapsed under German aggression in April 1941, the Dalmatian 
jast was largely annexed to Italy, especially the important naval 
irts of Cattaro and Spalato. Only a small part of the coast, 
jcluding the city of Ragusa, became part of Croatia, yet this 
jrt too was occupied by Italians and put under Italian military 
ntrol. Thus the whole of Dalmatia had become, directly or 
élirectly, part of Italy. 

i But Italian control of Dalmatia was in no way secure in 1942. 
jnough little authentic news could be gathered from the hermeti- 
lly sealed occupied parts of the Balkans, it was nevertheless 
‘par that Croat and Serb patriots were waging incessant warfare 
inst the Italian army of occupation. From neighbouring Bosnia 


Id Herzegovina the army of General Mihailovitch supported 
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the local patriots in their steadfast resistance. (See also CROATIA; 
MONTENEGRO. ) (H. Ko.) 


Dams The table below includes 20 of the many important 
* dams of the world completed or under construction 
during 1942. 

Water spilled over the world’s largest concrete dam, Grand 
Coulee, for the first time on June 1, 1942. The spillway, 1,500 ft. 
long, discharged 1,500,000 gal. per second, creating a waterfall as 
great as Niagara falls and three times as high. The reservoir be- 
hind the dam covered 82,000 ac. and was 151 mi. long. With the 
dam completed, work was concentrated on the 2,000,000-kw. 
hydro-electric plants at the base of the dam. This power was ex- 
pected to pump water into a reservoir at an elevation 280 ft. 
higher, whence it would flow by gravity to irrigate more than 
1,000,000 ac. of barren land. 

At the Central Valley project in California, construction pro- 
ceeded on Shasta, second largest concrete dam, at the rate of 
200,000 cu.yd. per month. With its 3,000,000th cu.yd. of con- 
crete in place in April, it was well past the halfway mark. Friant 
dam, other major feature of this project and world’s fourth larg- 
est concrete dam, was completed June 16. Its construction equip- 
ment was transferred to the Dale Hollow dam, a hydro-electric 
project on the Obey river in Tennessee. 

At Boulder dam, third largest concrete dam, the tenth 82,500- 
kw. generator was installed, bringing the capacity of the plant to 
952,300 kw. of its eventual total of 1,322,300 kw. 

A number of dams for hydro-electric developments in the Ten- 
nessee valley were completed during 1942. Others, near comple- 
tion, were already storing water. Cherokee dam on the Holston 
river was completed in 20 months, 4 months ahead of schedule. 
Its construction equipment was transferred to Douglas dam on 
the French Broad river, an almost exact duplicate of the concrete 
section of Cherokee dam. Nantahala dam, a 270-ft.-high rockfill, 
was completed well ahead of schedule. It provided storage for a 
1,005-ft.-head hydro-electric. plant, second highest in eastern 
United States. 

Construction was commenced on a 2,200-ft.-long submerged 
dam to preserve the natural beauty of Niagara falls. It was being 
built just above the Horseshoe falls and would compensate for 
the reduced flow due to increased diversion of water for the gen- 


Chief Dams Completed or Under Construction During 1942 


" Name of Dam River Place 


Maxi- 
mum 
Height, 


Volume 


(Cu. yds.) Built by 


Idaho; Urs. a. 
Mississippi, UESene 
West Virginia, U. iS! 
Tennessee, Use 


Earthfill 
Earthfill 
Concrete, gravity 


Boise, S. Fork 


: anderson Ranch 
Cold Water 


)\rkabutla oe 
sluestone 


d herokee Holston . . . 


Earthfill and concrete gravity . 


U.S. Reclamation Bureau. . . 
Mississippi River Commission . 
U.S. Army Engineers 

Tennessee Valley Authority . . 


9,500,000 
4,200,000 
950,000 
31379,000 
(earth) 
700,000 
(conc.) 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau . . . 


; Naiue la Vina 


fc] Azucar . . . 


‘ePalmito. < . 


3reen Mountain 


john Martin. . 


Q<anopolis . . . 


qWerriman .. . 


Colorado 


San Juan. 


Wazasvies ta: 


San Joaquin . 


Waltitps mn 
Columbia 
Blue 
Arkansas 


Smoky Hill 
Rondout 


North Fork . 


San Gabriel 
Sacramento 


Cumberland . 


ArizonaUcS-.) os 


Texas, | 
Argentina 
Mexico 


Mexico 


California, U.S. 
Manchoukuo 


Washington, WS. 2 


Colorado, U.S. 
Colorado, U.S. 


Kansas, U.S. 


New York, WR 


Arkansas, U.S. 


California, U.S. ak 
California, U.S. . . 


Kentucky, U.S. 


Earth and rock fill 
Earthfill 

Concrete arch 
Earthfill 


Concrete, straight gravity 
Earth and rock fill 


Earthfill and concrete gravity . 


Earthfill 
FEarthfill 
Concrete, straight gravity 
Earthfill 
Concrete, straight gravity 


Earthfill and concrete gravity : 


1,600 
14,000 


1,900 
1,005 


3,430 
2,730 
4,300 
1,300 
14,000 


4,230,000 
pe 71379,000 
223,000 
5,677,031 


6,632,348 


2,200,000 
3,539,009 
10,200,000 
4,861,099 
5,015,000 
(earth) 
220,000 
(conc.) 
14,700,000 
6,600,000 
1,470,000 
12,000,000 
5,400,000 
II,500,000 
(earth) 


1,250,000 


(conc.) | 


U-S: Army Pngineers. 5 . . 
Province of Cérdoba 


Mexican National Commission of 


Irrigation . . 
Mexican National Commission 
of Irrigation. . 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau. . . 
Yalu River Hydro-Electric Co. 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau. . . 
U.S. Reclamation Bureau . . : 
U.S. Army Engineers 


U.S. Army Engineers 
N.Y. Board of Water Supply 


Us 
Ux 
US 
US 


aqoqod-a dee 


qaqaqddaaq 


THREE 8-HOUR SHIFTS worked daily on the Douglas dam of the TVA on the 


French Broad river, Tenn., in 1942 to complete the structure in the scheduled 


12 months 


eration of hydro-electric power. It would also serve to avoid a 
power shortage in case of ice jams. A 2,600-ft. cableway, for- 
merly used on the construction of Conchas dam and then on 
Denison dam, was erected to facilitate construction. 

In Canada a number of hydro-electric projects were rushed to 
completion to produce power for the manufacture of aluminum 
and other vital war materials. The Shand dam on the Grand 
river in Ontario was also completed. Built by the Grand River 
conservation commission, it is 2,100 ft. long and 75 ft. high, of 
rolled earthfill with a concrete spillway. 

A number of projects of the Mexican national commission of 
irrigation were nearing completion. The Dique la Vina dam for 
an irrigation project in Argentina was reported to be the highest 
arch dam in South America. Irrigation dams on the Caledon and 
Orange rivers were also announced by the irrigation division of 
the Union of South Africa. However, two irrigation dams on the 
Sand and Vet rivers in South Africa were held up for the dura- 
tion of the war. Work on storage and irrigation dams in India 
had not been held up. The Mysore government continued con- 
struction of the Jog falls scheme on the Sharavati river to de- 
velop 120,000 kw. Construction by the Afghan government of a 
large flood control and irrigation dam in western Afghanistan was 
also reported. (See also AqueDucTS; IRRIGATION.) (B. O. M.) 


D Participation dances of various types set the pace for 
ance. the year 1942. “Participations” are especially recom- 
mended for the encouragement of mixing. A bashful boy or a 
shy maiden cannot long resist the group movement when every- 
one joins hands and begins a rhythmic march around the dance 
floor. For this reason, participation dances were especially popu- 
lar at functions where service men were invited guests, like the 
various canteens, recreation centres, and other such patriotic 
gatherings. 

The Polka continued to head the participation parade. This 
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old-time folk dance, which had been enjoying some degree of 
renewed popularity, was further spurred on its way in 1944 
by several extremely popular dance band recordings in its idiom| 
“The Beer Barrel Polka,” introduced in 1939, carried over intq 
1942, and such newcomers as “Strip Polka,” and the more rece 
“Pennsylvania Polka,” dancing out of a million juke boxes actaa 
the land, hurried the success of the polka as a social dance for 

In 1942. 

The South American dances, spotlighted by this era of Par 
Americanism, also enjoyed a wholesome acceptance in _ thé 
United States during 1942. Most popular of these, in point off? 
actual gain, was the samba, a comparative newcomer from Brazilif! 
More involved than the rumba, the samba depends for its popuff 
larity on the entrancing rhythm which backgrounds its perform, 
ance on the ballroom floor. Its sudden popularity in the United 
States may be due to the wave of Brazilian music and songs! 
featured in several Broadway musicals and in the films. Also| 
the samba is a bit more spirited than the rumba—another indica} 
tion of the faster tempo of the times. Hh 

The rumba itself continued to improve its hold on the fancy 
of the American dancing public. Called by many the aristocraiff 
of Latin American rhythms, the rumba continued to challeng 
the smooth technique of the truly accomplished dancers. 

The rapidity with which a novelty dance will fade was vividly 
demonstrated in 1942 by the quick decline of the conga. Ond 
of the biggest dances in American ballrooms, in 1940 and 1941} 
the conga hit its peak before 1942 began, and witnessed a steady 
drop throughout the year. It was a great dance while it lasted 
but the conga was too simple for sustained popularity such asf 
the rumba enjoyed. 1} 

In the native American dance field, the fox trot continued it: 
grasp on top position. Most of Tin Pan Alley’s musical outpu 
is written in fox trot tempo, which greatly influences the typ i} 
of dance performed on ballroom and cabaret floors. The waltall 
too, remained high on the list of dance favourites, due un) 
doubtedly to its inherent grace, charm and ease of performance 


e Peabody, which had been declining, continued to decline in 
2, due, perhaps, to the growing lack of floor space for this 
je-striding dance. 

wo new dances, introduced in 1942, show signs of rising in 
ularity during the coming year. They were the victory walk, 
oduced by Arthur Murray following a request by the Office 
War Information for a dance to be performed in marching 
apo; and the dance, also created by Arthur Murray, called 
raise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” written for execu- 
with the popular song of the same name. (A. Mv.) 
allet—As Russia put up her mighty fight against aggression, 
et entertainment behind the lines refreshed the men at the 
t. The ballet theatres of Moscow and Leningrad moved to 
temporary capital of Kuibyshey, where new works were 
duced, and a revival of Don Quixote with new dances by 
eizovsky and new settings by Zacharov. 

n England, ballets on The Birds (to Respighi’s score, no con- 
tion with Aristophanes), Comus, Hamlet, were created by 
ert Helpmann for the Sadler’s Wells ballet, which toured 
provinces and played good seasons at the New theatre, Lon- 
. Andrée Howard choreographed Twelfth Night for the Inter- 
ional ballet, which like Allied ballets and the Ballet guild, was 
ve. The Dancing Times, reduced in size and circulation, was 
lished regularly. 

n Australia the Kirsova ballet, founded in Sydney by Héléne 
sova, former Ballet Russe dancer, in 1941, presented mainly 
ks from the standard repertoire. In Switzerland an evening 
allet, conducted by Ernest Ansermet, figured in the Zurich 
2atre festival. 

n China, where dance is an integer of the theatre (and part 
a soldier’s training, too), groups of players gave performances 
m village to village, from regiment to regiment. 

etween the Americas the flow of traffic was somewhat cur- 
ed, but Col. W. de Basil’s Original Ballet Russe finally arrived 
South America, after a Mexican sojourn, and was said to 
ond touring that continent for the duration of the war. Balan- 
ae spent two months of the northern summer staging ballets 
he Colon, Buenos Aires, Arg. 

Among major companies in the United States, Ballet Theater 
2 to top level, while the older Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
k second place. S. Hurok managed both companies until 
vember, when the latter company came under the aegis of 
umbia Concerts. A New York spring “Season of Ballet” 
the Metropolitan Opera House combined the two in succes- 
2 weeks, when for Ballet Theater, Antony Tudor’s Pillar of 
won a succés d’estime, and Fokine’s Russian Soldier proved 
be a piéce d’occasion. The Monte Carlo company revived 
issine’s St. Francis, but presented no new works at that time. 
allet Theater spent six summer months in Mexico City. 
dquartered at the Palacio de las Bellas Artes by invitation 
the Mexican ministry of education. Baronova and other 
mbers of the company made the Spanish-language film, Yo- 
da, for Promesa Films, S.A. Massine, who in November joined 
company, went with them as guest choreographer, as did 
maestro, Michel Fokine, to work on his Helen of Troy, de- 
>d from Offenbach’s La Belle Héléne. The passing of the great 
e of Russian ballet, late in the summer, marked the close of 
epoch in ballet history. 

Felen of Troy, Massine’s Aleko and Don Domingo, were tried 
_in Mexico City without conspicuous success, and the latter 
fared little better in their New York premieres at the Metro- 
itan in October, when Hurok staged a joint fall “Season of 
et.” Since Fokine did not live to make necessary revisions 
elen of Troy, David Lichine made a completely new version 
ich received its world premiere in Detroit in December. Other 
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Ballet Theater premieres were Dolin’s Romantic Age and Semen- 
off’s restaging of Coppélia in one act and two scenes. A Fokine 
Memorial program, consisting of Les Sylphides, Petrouchka and 
Bluebeard was given. Fall premieres by the Monte Carlo com- 
pany were: Bronislava Nijinska’s Chopin Concerto and Snow 
Maiden, and Agnes de Mille’s Rodeo (with score by Aaron Cop- 
land), the latter a decided hit. 

The Jooss ballet, after a difficult co-season with the Boston 
Light Opera company, offering ballet curtain-raisers to Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas at the St. James theatre, N.Y. finally 
returned practically en masse to rejoin their director, Kurt Jooss, 
in England. Among those remaining in the U.S. were Elsa Kahl 
and her husband, the former music director, Frederic Cohen, Jack 
Gansert, who became a soloist in the Metropolitan Opera ballet, 
and Lucas Hovinga, who later became a U.S. soldier. 

The Graff ballet made its Broadway debut at the Concert 
theatre in January, lost at least two men to the armed forces 
of the U.S. but carried on touring and summering at Newfane, 
Vt. as usual. A new group composition, Phoebe’s Fall, was added 
to the repertoire. By December all but Kurt Graff, of the men, 
were in service. 

Dance Players, headed by Eugene Loring, made their N.Y. 
debut at the National theatre in April, after a brief tour, with 
premieres of Loring’s Prairie and The Man from Midian, and 
Lew Christensen’s Jinx. Loring’s The Duke of Sacramento was 
produced during a summer session at New Hope, Pa. Christen- 
sen later went into the army. After a few fall appearances in 
the east, the company suspended performances until Jan. 1943, 
when a full western tour was booked. The Negro Dance com- 
pany, headed by Wilson Williams, went into rehearsal in the 
fall in preparation for a Jan. 1943 season. 

Lincoln Kirstein’s Ballet Caravan, was quiescent during the 
greater part of the year, until some of their members appeared 
in the New Opera productions at the Forty-Fourth Street theatre 
in the fall, including Balanchine’s Ballet Imperial, presented in 
conjunction with The Fair at Sorochinsk. 

Ballet took to roller-skates for the first time in the Skating 
Vanities of 1942, a roller-skating extravaganza. Other develop- 
ments in the amusement field, in addition to the popular Jce- 
Capades and Stars on Ice, were an elephant ballet staged by 
Balanchine (to music of Stravinsky) for Ringling Brothers- 
Barnum & Bailey’s annual circus, and an aerial ballet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—England: C. W. Beaumont, Supplement to the Complete 
Book of Ballets; Gordon Anthony, Margot Fonteyn (camera sketches) with 
an appreciation by Evelyn Leith; Kay Ambrose and Arnold Haskell (pic- 
tures and text), Balletomane’s Sketch Book. 


Concert Dance in 1942 was confined by global war largely to 
the U.S., but retained a certain amount of international flavour. 
Here, as in ballet, change was the constant, travel increasingly 
restricted, and imminence of draft calls perpetuated uncertainty. 
There was much dancing for service men in U.S.O. centres. 

Among the war-bound were Devi Dja and her Bali-Java 
dancers and musicians, whose farewell tour on the Pacific coast 
became perforce an extended American engagement. While in 
Hollywood they did the native dances for the Somerset Maugham 
film, The Moon and Sixpence, under Devi Dja’s direction. 

La Meri, American exponent of the Hindu dance and other 
Oriental forms, became affiliated with the East and West asso- 
ciation, appearing with her Natya dancers in curtain raisers to 
the society’s meetings for improving relations between the occi- 
dental and oriental peoples (chiefly of India and China), playing 
other engagements also and continuing her school of Natya and 
the fortnightly “reunions.” 

Another English-speaking dancer of Oriental predilection, de- 
voting herself to the court dances of the far east—Seiko Sarina 
—appeared at the Jacob’s Pillow Dance festival and in Ruth St. 


SCENE from Martha Graham’s dance and The Judy,” a ballet hit of 1942 


dancer, made her concert debut with her troupe at New EUGENE LORING, choreographer and first dancer of the ni 
Dance Players in 1942 


CARMEN AMAYA, Spanish gypsy 
York city in 1942 


cs HELEN TAMIRIS and Daniel Nagrin in “‘Liberty Song,” a bal 
“LA FILLE MAL GARDEE”’ was a successful presentation of the Ballet Theatre in New York of 1942 based on songs of the American Revolution, with m 
city in April 1942 


arranged by Genevieve Pitot 


enis’ studio before setting out in December for a South Amer- 
wn tour. Miss St. Denis continued her work in religious dances 
pd oriental impressions. Other Hindu dancers, native and other- 
ise, appeared from time to time. 
}Argentinita, who had been indisposed for almost a year, made 
brilliant comeback with her Spanish ensemble in New York, 
jd later appeared in the musical, Top-Notchers and in the 
riety-revue, Priorities of 1942. She withdrew from the latter 
tour in December when her partner, Federico Rey, a Holland- 
erican, was called to the colours, and was obliged to postpone 
concert tour until 1943. 
armen Amaya, the flamenco dancer, with Antonio Triana 
rmerly Argentinita’s partner) and a large company of Amayas, 
fde her concert debut in Carnegie hall, N.Y. in January, ap- 
jared later in Boston’s Symphony hall, made the screen musical, 
inama Hattie, returned for a single concert in Carnegie hall 
j8 December, and then reverted to the supper club scene. 
tCarmelita Maracci, Spanish-American, with her company, again 
pssed the continent in a station wagon, returning to California 
yer a single New York appearance (at the Young Men’s Hebrew 
isociation) by a heavily booked route early in the year. Angna 
ters, dance-mime, toured extensively the U.S. and Canada, 
wlding simultaneous exhibitions of her paintings in several 
jies; resumed her Christmas week sojourn at the Alvin theatre, 
/Y. (omitted in 1941) with new works. Huapala, American 
iecialist in the Hawaiian dance, assisted by a group of eight 
lacers and William Kalama and his Hawaiian musicians, gave 
feelevision program in January. Gladys and Reginald Laubin 
fntinued to interpret the American Indian dance. 
)Much was made of modern dance as part of the physical fitness 
$gram in war work, Steffi Nossen, among others, specializing 
i| this. 
éThere was no Bennington festival in 1942, but a feature of 
‘ summer session was a Forum on the War and the Future. 
Basses in dance were held, however, with Martha Graham and 
)- company in residence, teaching and preparing a new work 
| later production, and private concerts were given. 
At the Studio theatre Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman 
ssented Mr. Weidman’s Flickers in January, and revived Miss 
@mphrey’s With My Red Fires in an April post-season. The 
42-43 repertory season opened late in December in New York 
%h an all-Bach program by Miss Humphrey, with José Limon, 
fst dancer in the New Opera’s Rosalinda, as guest artist. 
f Hanya Holm made no formal presentation of new works in 
‘:w York, but experimentally produced at Colorado college 
Bring the summer, with Arch Lauterer, former stage designer 


| 


i 
| 
| 


jirris, as artistic collaborators. 

Glhe big festival of the year was the ten-week summer session 
| Jacob’s Pillow, near Lee, Mass., with Ted Shawn managing 
Mector and occasional dancer, his former estate now owned and 
4 erated by the Jacob’s Pillow Dance Festival, Inc. A new dance 
Weatre was opened with the first festival performance in July, 
% the Berkshire Folk Dancers and their fiddling caller, Sammy 
4 ing. A different guest artist each week taught and, with group 
{ company, gave four performances each. 

4 here was a resurgence of Duncanism, with Maria-Theresa 
Ine of the six “Isadorables”) and her Heliconiades appearing 
' Camegie hall and elsewhere; Anna Duncan (another) at the 
{cob’s Pillow Dance festival; and most of the contemporary 
4incan students and disciples joining in a Duncan Dance con- 
i ss at the Y.M.H.A. in November. Dance Index devoted its 
jst issue to a monograph on Isadora. 

}Britain and her commonwealth of nations, preferring ballet 
dd ballroom in any case, had little desire, if opportunity, to 
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sample other forms. But according to the Dancing Times, Rafiq 
Anwar and his company of Indian dancers played a short London 
engagement in October. (M. L.) 


Dandurand Raoul (1861-1942), Canadian lawyer and 

’ statesman, was born Nov. 4 in Mon- 
treal, Que. He was minister without portfolio and leader of 
the government in the senate from 1921 to 1930 and from 1935 
until his death. Dandurand represented Canada at the League 
of Nations assembly in 1924. He was elected president of the 
assembly in 1925 and was appointed delegate to the league coun- 
cil in 1927. In June 1941, he was made imperial privy counsel- 
lor. He died in Ottawa, Ont., March 11. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica. ) 


Darlan, Jean Louis Xavier Francois tench ccs 
y French naval 
officer and statesman, was born Aug. 7 at Nérac, France. He en- 
tered the navy in 1899 and during World War I commanded a 
battery of naval guns on the western front and participated in 
operations on the Balkan front. In July 1918 he returned to the 
sea as captain of a warship. After the war, he advanced through 
the grades to vice admiral and was commander in chief of French 
naval forces, 1939-40. With the fall of France in June 1940, 
Darlan was named navy minister in the Pétain government. 

An ambitious politician, he rose swiftly in the Vichy cabinet, 
becoming vice premier and heir apparent to Pétain’s mantle as 
chief of state in Feb. 1941. Darlan held as many as six port- 
folios at one time, instituted many fascist laws and collaborated 
closely with Hitler’s agents. When Laval returned to nazi favour, 
Darlan relinquished all his posts save that of defense minister. 
Darlan was on an “inspection tour” of French North Africa 
when U.S. troops landed in Algeria and Morocco, Nov. 8, 1942. 
“Held in custody” by U.S. commanders, he ordered French 
forces to cease fire, joined the Allied cause and by Dec 1, he 
assumed office, with U.S. approval, as French chief of state in 
North Africa. President Roosevelt called Darlan’s regime a “tem- 
porary expedient.” Fighting French authorities nevertheless 
branded him as an untrustworthy opportunist and traitor. Darlan 
himself said that his sole purpose was to “save French Africa, 
help free France and retire from public life.” The Darlan con- 
troversy was permanently settled when a young unidentified 
Frenchman shot and killed him as he was entering his office in 
Algiers on Dec. 24. 


An institution almost wholly under- 
Dartmouth College. graduate, for men, at Hanover, N.H. 
In line with plans formed and announced immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, Dartmouth operated on a continuous, three semester-per- 
year basis in 1942 which resulted in advancing graduation for the 
class of ’43 from June to Dec. 12, 1942. Acceleration was not, 
however, accomplished at the expense of standards held prerequi- - 
site to the baccalaureate degree. Eight semesters of work were 
still required for the degree and admission was granted only to 
high standing secondary school students who had completed their 
full four years of college preparation. A certificate of merit is 
awarded undergraduates who have completed a considerable por- 
tion of their college work but are forced to leave for military 
service. 

President Hopkins stated that Dartmouth would continue to 
operate even though there were “only a dozen” regularly enrolled 
students. Beginning in July 1942, part of the plant was used for a 
U.S. naval training school (indoctrination) of 1,000 commissioned 
officers. For statistics of enrolment, faculty, endowment, library 
volumes, etc. see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (S2G2 HAs) 
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Daudet Léon (1867-1942), French writer and politician, 

’ was born Nov. 16, the son of the great novel- 
ist, Alphonse Daudet. A talented polemicist and master of in- 
vective, he joined the French royalist party in 1906 and spent 
nearly 40 years pouring vituperative epithets on the French re- 
public from the editorial columns of L’Action Francaise, royalist 
organ. He accused Premier Raymond Poincaré and President 
Alexandre Millerand of engineering a plot which resulted in the 
death of his son, who was killed under mysterious circumstances 
in 1923. He also accused a taxi chauffeur of complicity in the 
“republican” plot; the chauffeur sued Daudet for criminal libel, 
and Daudet was sentenced to five months in prison. The French 
authorities, however, were reluctant to carry out the sentence, 
fearing to make a political martyr out of the royalist leader. 
Finally in 1927, they called on him to surrender. Freed after 
13 days by-a ruse, Daudet fled to Belgium. Two years later, 
he was pardoned and allowed to return to Paris. 

When L’Action Francaise adopted a pro-British stand at the 
start of World War If, Daudet ceased to become a regular con- 
tributor. He lived in virtual obscurity after the nazi occupation 
in 1940 and died at Saint-Rémy de Provence, July 1. (See 
Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Organized Oct. 11, 1890, the D.A.R. makes eligibility for mem- 
bership dependent upon direct descent from a patriot who aided 
in securing American independence. Membership in 1942 was 
approximately 145,000 in 2,569 chapters in every state and in 
many countries. President general: Mrs. William H. Pouch. 
Headquarters: Memorial Continental hall, Washington, D.C. 

In 1942 the organization made gifts of $110,000 to 14 approved 
schools for foreign born and southern mountaineers. Other activi- 
ties for the year included instruction in the right use of leisure 
and respect for rights of others to -245,000 children in Junior 
American Citizens clubs; and distribution of about 340,000 man- 
uals for citizenship, in 16 languages, to aid in naturalization. The 


THE PRESIDENT-GENERAL of the Daughters of the American Revolution, Mrs. 
William H. Pouch, at the D.A.R.’s 51st continental congress in May 1942 at 
Chicago. Never before had the annual congress been held outside Washington, 
D.C. 
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society maintains a student loan fund to assist worthy yo 
people in the pursuit of education. About 55,000 copies of 


National Defense News, designed to promote confidence in fund 


mentals of the American form of government, were distribute 


Distribution of Flag Codes and other patriotic literature reachif} 


into hundreds of thousands. The society publishes the Natzor 
Historical Magazine. Through some 400 clubs the society f 
thered its educational endeavours through training in ho 


making. Through the medium of radio the society furthered jf 


objectives to perpetuate the memory and spirit of the men al 


women who achieved American independence, to develop an «ff 
lightened public opinion—to foster true patriotism and love) 


country. By use of a national catalogue, papers of histori 


import were lent to the some 2,500 chapters. 


Through ti 


conservation committee a program was launched in all 2,5}§ 


chapters to procure scrap metal for the U.S. government. 
The society adopted as its principal war project the D.AJJ 


War Project Fund, resulting from voluntary contributions of /jj) 


or more from members 
plasma program and to purchase surgical and medical equipmen 


In Oct. 1942 two blood donor centres were purchased at $2, of 


also ten blood plasma mob| 
(H. R. Pay 


each for the American Red Cross; 
units at $2.350 each. 


Davis Flmer (1890- }s WES: journalist, radio news a 
’ lyst and government official, was born Jan. 
in Aurora, Ind. A graduate of Franklin college, he was a Rho 
scholar at Queens college, Oxford university, completing ji 
studies there in 1912. Davis was a reporter and editorial writ 
on the New York Times, 1914-24, wrote a dozen books, na 


ing essays, short stories and satires, and reached the top ru 


of radio fame in 1939 as a news analyst for the Columbia Broalff 


casting system. On June 13, 1942, President Roosevelt announ¢c 
his decision to fuse the various overlapping government inf 
mation services into a single centralized organization and af 
pointed Davis to head the new organization, known as the O | 


(Office of War Information, qg.v.). Davis had the delicate taiff! 


of co-ordinating the government’s war publicity, keeping t 
public informed on war news and conducting short-wave di 
sertations on democracy 
work was complicated by army and navy censorship, although | 
several occasions in 1942 the OWI defended the naval poll 
of delaying publication of losses on grounds that the immedid 
publication would be of value to the enemy. Under his dir 
tion, the OWI took a frank view of the war, consistently wai 
ing the American people that the conflict would be long and ha| 
(1869-1942), US. 


Davis, Robert Hobart writer, was born March 23 


Brownville, Neb. He attended school in Carson City, Nev., wh 
he later became compositor on a local newspaper. While worki 
in San Francisco on a similar job, he was made a reporter on 
strength of a humorous baseball story he wrote when the origiil 


piece of copy he was to set in type was lost. In 1904 he becaf 


managing editor of the New York Sunday News. He was lal 
an editor in the Frank A. Munsey organization and associa 
editor of Munsey’s Magazine. From 1926 to 1942, he wrotd 
column in the New York Sun entitled “Bob Davis Reveals,” 

his globe-trotting experiences provided him with the stories al 
anecdotes that filled his column and books. He wrote a se 
of Bob Davis books and was co-author of The Caliph of Bagdaa 
Life of O. Henry (1931). Among his other works are Man Mai 
His Own Mask (1932), People, People Everywhere (1934 
Canada Cavalcade, Oriental Odyssey (1937) and Hawai, U.S} 
(1941). He died in Montreal, Oct. 11. 
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DEAFNESS—DEATH STATISTICS 


afness Hearing Aids.—Individuals having difficulty in 
Y * hearing conversation at a distance of five feet 
sless in relatively quiet places such as the office or the home 
y be helped by wearing a hearing aid. Routine medical exami- 
ions of hard-of-hearing persons should -include audiometric 
¢s and will usually indicate to the otologist whether the patients 
| be benefited sufficiently to warrant the expense of purchasing 
aid. The so-called vacuum tube hearing aid utilizing a crystal 
j‘rophone was the prevailing type being marketed in 1942. 
jctrical and acoustical research and development have greatly 
joroved the modern hearing aid. 

{he vacuum tube hearing aid complete weighs somewhat less 
mn a pound and consists of a small crystal microphone and a 
juiature vacuum tube amplifier built in a wearable case (2 02z.), 
jind B batteries (7 to 9 oz.), a receiver (1 oz.) and wire con- 
tions. The receiver may be of two types: air conduction, a 
fill button which fits closely in the external meatus of the 
iter ear; or bone conduction, a receiver which rests on the 
stoid and is held in place by a spring headband. An otologist’s 
jmination generally determines which type of receiver will give 
} most satisfaction to the patient. 

ihe operating expense of an aid depends largely on the number 
jhours the aid is in use—roughly speaking, it costs $3.00 to 
420 per month for battery upkeep. 

} here are methods and instruments designed to assist the fitter 
he selection of an aid, and to a limited extent they do help, 
( these procedures have not been perfected. Thus the final 
jision rests in a large measure on the satisfaction obtained by 
4 user after the hearing aid has been tried out for a few weeks. 
4, list of accepted hearing aids and requirements on which 
feptance is based may be obtained from the Council on Physical 
(:rapy of the American Medical Association. GAs GC.) 


faths (of prominent persons in 1942): see OBITUARIES. 
Provisional reports indicated that health 


lath Statistics. conditions among the civilian population 


|the United States, Canada and England and Wales were ex- 
jtionally good during 1942, despite the disruptions to normal 
) induced by the war. In the United States, there were 3.4% 
Her deaths reported for the first eight months of 1942 than 
§ the like period of 1941, which was itself a record health 
Br with a total of 1,395,907 deaths and a death rate of 10.5 per 
fo total population. Canadian communities of 10,000 or more 
@population experienced a drop of 1.6% in the number of 
\ths during the first eight months of 1942 as compared to the 
‘ \e period in 1941. For all of Canada, deaths in 1941 totalled 
},427 and the death rate was 10.0 per 1,000 population. During 
fr there were 535,180 deaths from all causes in England and 
Nes, with a corresponding death rate of 12.9 per 1,000 popu- 
jon. The great towns of England and Wales reported a de- 
‘ase of 15.4% in deaths from 1941 to 1942, the period of com- 
jison ending in August of each year. A good part of this 
, wrease may be attributed to the marked reduction in the scale of 
dial bombardment by the enemy. Since the outbreak of war in 
it. 1939 up to the end of Aug. 1942, there were 45,792 civilian 
raid deaths in Great Britain; of this total, 2,563 were in 1942. 
‘he European population of New Zealand had a death rate 
jg.8 per 1,000 in 1941. Other countries reporting death rates 
, 1941 were: Bulgaria, 12.5; Denmark, 10.3; Hungary, 13.2; 
y, 13.9; Netherlands, 10.0; Portugal, 17.6; Sweden, 11.2; 
ittzerland, 11.1; Germany, 12.3; Eire, 16.3; Chile, 19.8; Ven- 
jela, 17.1; Salvador, 16.9. Death rates reported for the war- 
4: countries of continental Europe must be interpreted cau- 
E isly since the unsettled conditions affect their reliability. 
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Health conditions in the prewar years of Japan were about the 
level of those in the United States of about 1900. In the period 
1936 to 1938 Japan had a death rate of 17.4. per 1,000, not 
far removed from that of 17.6 per 1,000 in the United States 
of Ig00. 

In 1941 death rates varying from 8.3 to 8.9 per 1,000 were 
found in eight states—Arkansas, Idaho, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah and Wyoming. In con- 
trast to these states with low death rates, another eight had rates 
varying from 12.0 to a maximum of 12.6 per 1,000; they were 
Arizona, Delaware, Florida, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. In many of these states the rates are 
high because the state contained a large proportion of persons of 
advanced ages, where mortality is high, or because they contained 
large numbers of Negro persons, among whom the death rate is 
high. 

When deaths in 1940 were allocated according to the residence 
of the decedent, it was found that cities of 100,000 and over 
had a death rate of 11.3 per 1,000; cities of 10,000 to 100,000, 
a rate of 11.4; cities of 2,500 to 10,000, a rate of 12.4; and the 
rural area, a rate of 9.8. 

There is a marked variation in the death rates among the races 
in the United States. In 1940, the latest year of complete record, 
white persons had a death rate per 1,000 population of 10.4; 
Negroes, 13.9; Indians, 14.3; and Chinese, 15.3. White males had 
a death rate of 11.6 per 1,000, while for white females, it was only 
g.2. Among the other races as a whole, principally Negro, the 
rates were 15.1 for males and 12.6 for females. The variation in 
mortality with age during 1940 was as follows; in the first year 
of life there were 47 deaths per 1,000 live births. At the remain- 
ing ages, the death rates per 1,000 persons within the specified 
age groups were: for ages 1 to 4 years, 2.9; 5 to 14 years, I.0; 
15 L024 eats 2.05" 25. tO GAs years) 3.15) 35) UOlA An yeatsues 2s 
to 54 years, 10.6; 55 to 64 years, 22.3; 65 to 74 years, 48.0; and 
75 years and over, 129.1. In 1940 the death rate was at a mini- 
mum of 9.4 per 1,000 in August and at a maximum of 12.6 per 
1,000 in January and February. 

The death rates per 100,000 population for the leading causes 
of death in 1941, as compiled from the provisional records for 
32 states were: diseases of the heart, 295.4; cancer and other 
malignant tumours, 121.2; cerebral haemorrhage, embolism and 
thrombosis, 90.1; total accidents, 72.7, in which is “included 
automobile accidents, 27.5; nephritis of all forms, 72.2; diseases 
of the digestive system, 53.5; pneumonia, all forms, 46.6; tuber- 
culosis, 42.2; diabetes mellitus, 26.6; and influenza, 15.1. 

The most current picture of mortality from the more impor- 
tant causes of death is provided by the records of the millions of 
policyholders carrying industrial insurance in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance company. The report for the first nine months of 
1942 showed that mortality from influenza and pneumonia was 
not far from one quarter of its level in 1917, the year of the 
United States entry into World War I. A substantial part of this 
improvement was made in the last few years by the introduction 
of serum treatment and the sulpha drugs. The mortality from 
tuberculosis in the first nine months of 1942 was the lowest on 
record and indicated that the death rate for the year might be 
only one quarter of that 25 years previously. However, it seemed 
necessary to guard against a setback which might result from 
overcrowding in centres of defense industries, and from inade- 
quate medical attention and hospital care arising from the de- 
mands of the army and navy for physicians and nurses. Scarlet 
fever, whooping cough and diphtheria also established new low 
records. Mortality from cerebral haemorrhage, chronic heart dis- 
ease and chronic nephritis was lower in 1942 than in 1941, while 
cancer and diabetes showed practically no change. Diseases of 
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the coronary arteries showed an increase in mortality. The sul- 
cide death rate was very favourable, a situation usually observed 
in time of war. Accident fatalities increased somewhat from 1941 
to 1942, despite a 15% decrease in motor vehicle accidents. The 
decrease in the latter may be attributed largely to the restrictions 
in automobile travel. 

The increase in other forms of accidents may be traced prin- 
cipally to industrial accidents resulting from the speed-up of in- 
dustrial activities because of the war. 

An analysis of deaths according to age in the United States 
during 1940 showed that in the first year of life premature birth 
accounted for 29.1% of the deaths and influenza and pneumonia 
for another 15.8%. For the remaining ages, the leading causes 
of death, and the percentages of total deaths within the specified 
age groups were: ages 1 to 4, influenza and pneumonia (21.6%), 
diarrhoea and enteritis (10.4%); ages 5 to 14, motor vehicle ac- 
cidents (11.1%), influenza and pneumonia (8.7%); ages 15 to 24, 
tuberculosis (18.6%), motor vehicle accidents (14.0%); ages 25 
to 44, diseases of the heart (14.4%), tuberculosis (14.3%); 
ages 45 to 64, diseases of the heart (29.7%), cancer (16.3%); 
ages 65 and over, diseases of the heart (36.6%), intracranial 
lesions of vascular origin (12.2%). 

According to mortality statistics for the general population of 
the United States in 1940, the latest year of complete record, 
the average length of life (expectation of life at birth) was 63.77 
years, compared to 49.24 years in 1901. The average person 19 
years old in 1940 had as many years of life remaining as a new- 
born baby in 1900 had on the basis of health conditions then pre- 
vailing. White males in 1940 had an average length of life of 
62.94 years, and in rgo1, an average of 48.23 years. For white 
females, the corresponding figures are 67.31 years and 51.08 
years. Among the Negroes, the average length of life in 1940 
was 53.04 years for males and 56.01 years for females, while in 
rgo1, the corresponding figures were 32.54 years and 35.04 years. 
The current figures for the Negroes compare well with the recent 
record for some countries of Europe. Thus, Italy in 1930-32 had 
an average length of life of 53.76 years for males and 56.00 years 
for females. 

(See also AccIDENTS; CENSUS, 1940; INFANT MortTALity; SUI- 


CIDE STATISTICS.) 

BretrocrRaPHy.—W. F. Wilcox, Introduction to the Vital Statistics of the 
United States, Bureau of the Census (1933); L. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, 
Length of Life (1936); L. I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, Twenty-five Years of 
Health Progress, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. (1937); L. I. Dublin and 
M. Spiegelman, “‘The Control of Disease and Death in Infancy and Child- 
hood,” Record of the American Institute of Actuaries (June 1941); Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co., Statistical Bulletin (issued monthly); U.S. Public 
Health Service, Public Health Reports (issued weekly); U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Vital Statistics—Special Reports and State Summaries (issued 
irregularly), Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin; Population Association of 
America, Population Index (issued quarterly at Princeton, N.J.). 
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De Beck William (1890-1942), US. cartoonist, was born 

’ April 16 in Chicago. He studied art 
there and drew illustrations for a theatrical weekly. He was 
editorial cartoonist on the Pittsburgh Gazette-Times and then 
did a series of cartoons for the Chicago Herald. De Beck was 
hired by King Features syndicate in New York in 1919 and there 
created the famous comic strip characters, Barney Google and 
Spark Plug, who enriched U.S. slang with such expressions as 
“heebie-jeebies,” “horse feathers” and “jeepers creepers,” and 
were popularized by toys and souvenirs. De Beck died in New 
York city, Nov. 11. 


Debts, Government: see Nationat Dents. 

Defense, Civilian: see Crvit1an DEFENSE. 

Defense, National (U.S.): sce Arr Forces or THE Wortp; 
NAVIES OF THE WorLD; War Propuction, U.S. 


DE BECK, WILLIAM—DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 


Defense Board, Economic: see Economic WARFARE, BoAlf 
OF. 

Defense Bonds: sce BANKING. 
Defense Communications Board: sce Ravio; War Com 
MUNICATIONS, BOARD OF. 


Defense Health and Welfare Services, Office 


Concerted effort to meet major health and welfare problems gro ! 
ing out of World War II was facilitated in 1942 through tig 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. This agen 
guided the war programs of the Federal Security agency and aj 
ordinated the activities of other organizations, public and privat) 
in meeting critical wartime problems of health, welfare, edua 
tion and recreation. 

In more than 1,000 U.S. defense communities where local qj 
ganizations had been unable to provide sufficient health and w#ff 
fare services, the ODHWS helped in surveying the needs, develaii| 
ing local resources and securing federal funds. 

Recreation field representatives assisted in developing effecti 
community recreation programs. A division of physical fitne 
worked on the special problem of interesting individuals in tig) 
improvement of their health and physical condition. 

The Family Security committee, advisory to the director, aj 
ordinated activities of governmental and voluntary agencies |) 
war-created welfare problems. The problem of providing servid 
for the children of mothers in wartime employment was made til 
special responsibility of the day care section of the ODHWS. 

Protecting service men and industrial workers from the spreiff, 
of venereal disease was the concern of the social protection sé 
tion, which stimulated the work of law enforcement officers dul 
ing 1942 in the repression of prostitution. | 

The co-ordination of wartime health and medical progray 
was the work of the Health and Medical committee. Its suj 
committee on nursing was especially active in 1942 in helping | 
the recruitment of nurses throughout the U.S. to meet the sho: 
age of nursing personnel. 

The promotion of better nutritional standards and the impro 
ment of food habits was the responsibility of the nutrition dij 
sion. National campaigns in 1942 gave emphasis to popularizil 
enriched flour and bread, more efficient home food practices, ali 
improved provision for feeding families of industrial workers. | 


il 


Defense Research Committee, National: see SctentiH 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 
Joseph B. Eal é 


Defense Transportation, Office of. 2° 33, 


of the Interstate Commerce commission, was appointed by Pre 
dent Roosevelt, Jan. 2, 1942, as director of the Office of Defer 
Transportation. The office had been created by executive ord 
on Dec. 18, 1941, to “assure maximum utilization of the domesi i 
transportation facilities of the nation for the successful proses 
tion of the war.” 
The executive order delegated to the Office of Defense Tra 
portation broad supervisory powers over railroad, motor, inlai 
waterway, coastwise and intercoastal shipping, pipe line and 1 | 
transport. Additional responsibilities relating to rubber-bowf? 
transportation facilities were assigned to the office by executi i 
order on May 2, 1942. On Aug. 5, 1942, another executive oral 
subjected to the agency’s authority domestic transportation fac} 
ties in territories and possessions of the United States. 
Director Eastman set up within the Office of Defense Tra 
portation 12 principal divisions: railway transport; motor trad 
port; local transport; waterways transport; petroleum and ot oy 
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-quid transport; materials and equipment; rates; storage; trans- 
ort conservation; transport personnel; traffic movement; and 
iW. 

| During 1942 the Office of Defense Transportation issued more 
ian 30 general orders, imposing restrictions of various kinds on 
ail, water and motor carriers, for the purpose of improving op- 
jrating efficiency, co-ordinating services, conserving equipment or 
ccomplishing other objectives related to the general purpose of 
chieving maximum utilization of domestic transportation facili- 
jes in the war emergency. Numerous special orders, limited in 
poplication to particular transportation companies or services, 
jlso were issued. 

|| Office of Defense Transportation orders requiring heavier load- 
fig of freight cars resulted in more intensive use of railroad car 
jjuipment, motive power and terminal facilities. The office acted 
}) avert freight-traffic congestion in port areas by subjecting 
jiovements of export freight to a permit system, by exerting 
¢.0se supervision over all rail traffic movement, and by making 
rovision for adequate storage space at port areas and at inland 
joints. Various regulations pertaining to tank cars and water- 
‘aft carrying liquid cargo were issued to expedite movement of 
getroleum to the eastern seaboard. Controls were established 
ver Great Lakes shipping to expand the preferential movement 
f iron ore, which attained a record high volume in the 1942 
@:ason. 

¢ To conserve railroad passenger equipment and assure an ade- 
uate reserve of such equipment for troop movements, the Office 
‘ Defense Transportation issued a general order freezing all 
fissenger-train schedules as of Sept. 26, 1942, and prohibiting, 
lith certain exceptions, operation of additional trains or extra 
}ctions. A phenomenal rise in railroad and bus passenger traffic 
1used the Office of Defense Transportation, in co-operation with 
ie carriers, to initiate an extensive campaign to discourage un- 
scessary travel by civilians. All intercity bus cperations were 
ibjected to regulation of the office on July 1. Consolidation of 
merous intercity bus services also was effected. 

) During 1942 the office established loading and routing require- 
nents for intercity motor trucks, initiated an extensive truck 
bnservation program, and curtailed local delivery services. Vir- 
ally all trucks, buses, taxicabs and similar commercial vehicles 
Jere obligated to obtain certificates of war necessity, prescribing 
@ileage and load restrictions, under regulations which became 
Biective Dec. 1, 1942. In the field of local transportation, the 
iffice of Defense Transportation promoted staggered-hours plans, 
j-oup riding, rerouting of buses and streetcars, and other measures 
) conserve rubber and equipment and obtain maximum use from 
jlablic transit facilities and private automobiles. A nation-wide 
jis-mile-an-hour speed limit was established in Oct. 1942 by 
‘der of the agency. (See also ELectric TRANSporTATION; Law; 
§lotor TRANSPORTATION ; RAILROADS.) (BE EA 


tle Gaulle, Charles: see GAULLE, CHARLES DE. 


A state of the middle Atlantic seaboard, first to 
elaware. ratify the federal constitution (Dec. 7, 1787), 
Ippularly called the “Diamond state.” Area, 2,057 sq.mi. (land, 
478; inland water, 79). Pop. (1940), 266,505, of which 
9,432 were urban and 127,073 rural. Native white num- 
iered 215,695; foreign, 14,913; Negro, 35,820. Capital, Dover, 
4517. The only larger city is Wilmington (112,504). 

History.—At the end of 1942, 14,000 Delawareans were under 
ms, 91,000 had been registered for selective service, and 100,000 
Jere engaged in civilian defense. Factories in the vital Wilming- 
dyn area swarmed with workers building ships, planes and other 
jar products. Dimout areas and military zones were established, 
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military vehicles replaced much civilian traffic, which declined 
36.4%, and rationing of gasoline, tires, fuel oil, sugar and coffee 
became effective. Living costs increased; business was up 10%, 
food prices were up 25%, clothing 21.5%, house furnishings 
13.5%, fuel and light 1.5% and housing 1.5% over the figures 
for 1941. Representing only .2% of the nation’s population, 
Delawareans paid 1.6% of the total revenue collected by the 
U.S. treasury. Marriages in the state were 8,328 in 1942 and 
6,332 In Ig4l. 

The November election resulted in a victory for the Republi- 
can party in Delaware. C. Douglass Buck, with a majority of 
7,888, replaced Senator James H. Hughes, and Earle D. Willey 
defeated Dr. Philip A. Traynor for representative by a majority 
of 6,585. Senator James M. Tunnell, Sr. (Democrat), a holdover, 
completed Delaware’s congressional delegation. The state offices 
of attorney-general, insurance commissioner, auditor of accounts, 
and state treasurer as well as nearly all of the county offices were 
won by the Republicans. A Republican legislature (senate 10-7, 
house 24-11) was elected. The governor in 1942 was Walter W. 
Bacon (Republican) elected for a 4-year term in 1940. 

Education.—In 1942 there were 170 elementary and 44 sec- 
ondary schools with a total enrolment of 43,098 and a teaching 
staff of 1,714. The majority of the dislocations in the educa- 
tional system caused by the war were adjusted. 

Communications.—There were 3,930 mi. of highways in 1942, 
all under state control. Because of the war new construction 
was halted and all efforts were toward maintenance. During 1942, 
highway expenditures were $4,088,515.85, of which federal aid 
amounted to $708,532.52. Railroad mileage (1938) 297. Water- 
borne commerce (1941) 433,823 tons. Nearly all of the tro air- 
fields in the state had been federalized, and no statistics were 
available in 1942. Number of telephones (Oct. 31, 1942) 62,365. 

Banking and Finance.—The 30 state banks in 1942 had re- 
sources of $303,263,875.32 and deposits of $254,699,055.04. The 
14 national banks had resources of $27,649,556.92 and deposits of 
$21,839,587.57; the resources of the 43 building and loan asso- 
ciations were $14,125,309.34. The state budget (fiscal year 
1941-42) was $11,465,839.08, the receipts $19,338,698.70, and the 
expenditures $17,644,479.96. The state’s gross debt was $5,048,- 
ooo and the net debt $5,010,204.16. 

Agriculture.—All crops in 1942 were valued at $14,422,000. 
Cash income in 1942 from crops was $9,202,000 (Jan.—Sept.); 
from livestock $29,540,000 (Jan.—Sept.); from government pay- 
ments $660,000 (Jan.—June). 


Table |.—Leading Agriculfural Products of Delaware, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 


4,384,000 


3,925,000 
1,794,000 
90,000 
1,332,000 
39,000 
I10,000 
8,680 


Wheat, bu. 

Roma toess tous) 2, a> o.ds.n = aL 
Strawberries, crates 

ExXmatbeans, tons: ai, 2. een em a ee 


II0,000 
9,320 


Manufacturing.—The total estimated value of manufactures 
as of Oct. 31, 1942 was $224,436,999.53. Earnings of 46,779 per- 
sons engaged in manufacturing was $97,045,532 (year ending 
Sept. 1942). 


Table II.—Principal Industries of Delaware, 1942 and 1941 


Value of Products 
Industry 
1942 I94I 


$9,772,637.00 
4,420,663.00 
13,509,034.00 
9,710,129.00 
11,836,083.00 
12,800,915.00 
§,065,134.00 


$17,627,502.30 
17,052,483.42 
38,759.988.04 
7,469,608.74 
16,362,262.83 
15,641,112.39 
2,842,834.80 


Chemicals 


Shipbuilding . . 
Foundries, machine shops, tools. . . 


Textiles E 
Canning and packing 
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Mineral Production.—The chief products are granite, build- 
ing stone, brick and clay products with a total value of $325,- 
673.19 (year ending Oct. 31, 1942). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Wnm. S. Dutton, DuPont One Hundred and Forty Years 
(1942); J. S. Gould, Delaware Income Statistics ... 1936, 1937, and 
1938 (1942); Delaware Church Directory (Hist. Records Survey & Public 
Archives Comm., 1942). Ges DaAve) 


= 1869-1942), U.S. physician, 
De Lee, Joseph Bolivar s.."scem ce 25 at Col 
Springs, N.Y. He studied at the Chicago Medical college and 
at schools in Vienna, Berlin and Paris, where he specialized in 
obstetrics and gynaecology. In 1895, Dr. De Lee established a 
maternity hospital in a Chicago slums area. This centre, the 
Chicago Lying-in hospital, became world famous, and by 1942 
was caring for more than 3,000 expectant mothers each year and 
training 300 medical students annually in obstetrics. The great 
$2,000,000 Chicago Maternity centre, also founded by Dr. De Lee 
in 1932, had its inception in the obstetrician’s earlier charity 
service. Dr. De Lee, who taught obstetrics at Northwestern 
university, 1897-1929, was chairman of the obstetrics department 
of the University of Chicago, 1929-32 and continued at the latter 
school as a professor until 1934, when he retired. His contribu- 
tions to operative method, obstetrical instruments and hygiene 
were widely adopted throughout the United States. He also pro- 
duced a number of motion pictures illustrating approved pro- 
cedure in obstetrics and gynaecology. 
Among his works are Obstetrics for Nurses (1904) and The 
Principles and Practice of Obstetrics (1913). Dr. De Lee died in 
Chicago on April 2. 


. : : (1860-1942), U.S. artist and 
Deming, Edwin Willard sculptor, was born Aug. 26 in 
Ashland, Ohio. He went to Chicago in his youth to study business 
law, but left after three months, and later went to study at the 
Art Students’ League in New York. From there he went on to 
Paris to work under Boulanger and Le Favre at the Julien acad- 
emy. Upon his return to the United States, he went west to 
live and study among the Indians. His oil paintings and bronze 
sculptures of Indian and animal life won many honours and were 
hung in various museums throughout the country, including the 
Metropolitan in New York and the National museum in Washing- 
ton. His “Landfall of Jean Nicholet” was selected by Wisconsin 
as the design for a federal postage stamp to commemorate Wis- 
consin’s tercentennial. He died at his home in New York city, 
Octw1s: 


Democracy is not only a technique of government, based 
upon freely elected representative institutions, 
and upon an executive responsible to the people; it is based upon 
the belief of the equality of all individuals and of the equal 
right of all to life, liberty (including the liberty of thought and 
expression) and the pursuit of happiness. The denial of this 
equality and of individual liberty, the proclamation of authori- 
tarianism and of the inequality of men and races as a “new 
order,” is characteristic of fascism, which arose as a conscious 
and aggressive world-wide opponent of democracy. 

This world-wide threat to democratic freedoms and institutions 
led to a widespread reappraisal of the principles of democracy 
and a reassertion of faith in them. The war aims of the United 
Nations stress the need for maintaining and spreading demo- 
cratic principles. While the initial successes of fascist Germany 
in 1939-40 and of fascist Japan in 1941-42 had produced a grow- 
ing conviction of the weakness of democracy, especially in the 
field of military efficiency, the turn of events at the close of 1942 
made it clear that this alleged superiority was only due to more 


4h | 
A NEAT DEFINITION OF DEMOCRACY in terms of baseball, by George Clar 
of News Syndicate Co. Inc. The private to the captain: ‘‘Whatta ya mean, he’) 
out? He was safe a mile!’’ . 


| 
protracted preparedness of the fascist powers and that the democ: 
racies were able in an astonishingly short time to catch up wit 
the fascist powers and to prove their equals in the field of war 
fare. At the same time democratic liberties were everywhert } 
maintained in democratic countries in spite of the pressure of 

war exigencies. It may be said that the war acted as an activ| 
agency for greater democratization in removing class barriers i it 
Great Britain and racial disabilities in the United States. If} 
countries under German domination resistance was everywherjf) 
on the increase. This was brought about not only by the sufferin |} 
and starvation which the occupation brought in its wake, and b’ 
the ruthless policy of persecution, humiliation and exterminatio 
followed by the Germans; it was also the result of the growin] 
faith in democracy and its final victory. The same faith could bil 
noticed in all Latin American republics with the exception cif 
Argentina and Chile. i 


The trend was even more marked in the few remaining neutr 
countries of Europe. Elections held in Sweden during 1942 ré i 
sulted in the elimination of the insignificant national social i 
party and in the complete triumph of strong democratic partie/ff! 
The German propaganda minister protested again and again | 
the outspoken democratic sympathies of the Swiss and i 
Swedish press, which were the more remarkable for the fact thal, 
the two countries were on all sides surrounded by the sal 
whelming power of national socialist Germany. Turkey, toefl 
reasserted in 1942 her loyalty to democratic principles in a mom | 
emphatic way than she had done in 1941. (See also COMMUNISM I 
EpucaTion ; Fascism; Great Britain; UNITED States; Unio 
OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS.) 


BisL1ocRaAPHy.—Herbert Agar, A Time for Greatness (1942); Hanfl 
Kohn, World Order in Historical Perspective (1942); Norman Angell, Li I 
| 


the People Know (1942); Nicholas Doman, The Coming Age of World Co 
trol (1942); Julien Benda, La Grande Epreuve des Démocratics (New You 
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DEMOCRATIC PARTY—DENMARK 
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lemocratie Party As it entered 1942, the Democratic 
* party continued in control of the 
secutive and legislative branches of the national government. 
‘hen the 77th congress convened for its second session on Janu- 
‘y 5, the Democrats held 66 senate and 262 house seats. Edward 
| Flynn of New York remained as chairman of the Democratic 
ational committee throughout the year. In the house, Repre- 
jntative Sam Rayburn of Texas held office as speaker, with Rep- 
‘sentative John W. McCormack of Massachusetts as floor leader. 
1 the senate, Alben W. Barkley of Kentucky continued as 
{ajority leader. 
Responsibility for directing U.S. participation in World War II, 
-in World War I, rested with a Democratic administration. Fol- 
jwing Pearl Harbor, a unified congress began the job of shaping 
€ greatest military program in U.S. history. Republicans co- 
jyerated with the Democrats in securing the speedy enactment of 
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/€ war measures through which the nation gave its answer to 
pe challenge of the axis. 

|In January congress passed the Price Control act, one of a 
ries of measures aimed to put the national economy on a war- 
‘ne basis. On March 27, in the Second War Powers act, it rein- 
rced the unprecedented emergency powers vested in the presi- 
jmt on Dec. 16, 1941, and on March 28 it raised the national 
bt limit from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000. On June 5 
| approved declarations of war against three axis satellites, Ru- 
@ania, Hungary and Bulgaria. Other important measures ap- 
oved were the 1942 Revenue act, providing a $9,000,000,000 in- 
: ease in taxes; legislation creating new women’s corps in the 
med services; a bill lowering the draft age from 20 to 18; and 
fe emergency anti-inflation act of Oct. 2, giving the president 
Weeping authority to control wages and salaries and combat infla- 
‘ym through economic stabilization. 

JA bill vesting in the chief executive the power to suspend, for 
je duration of the war, certain provisions of the tariff and immi- 
jation statutes was the only major administration measure that 
filed of enactment during the 1942 session. Action on this legis- 
ion was postponed until the next congress. A senate filibuster 
Fevented enactment of a house-approved bill outlawing poll taxes 
‘southern states. 

WThough prosecution of the war was the chief concern of the 
‘Fministration, the year saw a good deal of activity on the politi- 
‘front at home. On Feb. 2, Chairman Flynn of the Democratic 
ational committee declared, “No misfortune except a major 
litary defeat could befall this country to the extent involved in 
He election of a congress hostile to the president.” Mr. Roose- 
Mt, four days later explained that what the country needed when 


i 


j2 government, and had a record of supporting it in the emer- 
‘Jaocy. Unlike Woodrow Wilson, who warned the country in 1918 
at a Republican majority in congress would be interpreted as a 


he president, however, intervened in New York State, by an- 
‘}uncing his support of Senator James M. Mead for the Demo- 
‘atic gubernatorial nomination. Attorney General John J. Ben- 
\tt, Jr., who had the backing of State Chairman James A. Far- 
jr, won the party’s nomination, after a bitter preconvention fight 
‘tat further widened the cleavage, among New York Democrats, 
ssAtween New Dealers and Anti-New Dealers. Bennett was de- 
“ated by Thomas E. Dewey, the Republican candidate for gov- 
jnor, by more than 600,000 votes. 
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Reflecting popular dissatisfaction with the administration’s con- 
duct of the war, and some of its domestic policies, the national 
elections on Nov. 3 reduced the Democratic majorities in congress 
to the lowest point since President Roosevelt entered the White 
House in 1933. In the new house the Democrats held 222, and in 
the new senate 57 seats. (See also ELECTIONS.) 

Charles Michelson, director of public relations for the Demo- 
cratic National committee since 1929, resigned his post soon after 
the November elections. The committee took steps to curtail its 
headquarters organization, explaining to its employees that in 
view of the fact that there would be no national election until 
1944 “it is not deemed wise nor patriotic to continue our efforts 
to raise substantial sums of money.” 

The Republicans scored the bulk of their 1942 gains in the 
mid-western states. Democratic leaders from to of these states 
met at Omaha, Neb., on Dec. 11, and following the meeting an- 
nounced formation of a permanent organization whose declared 
purpose was “to assist our great commander in chief in winning 
this war, and also to strengthen and better serve the middle west- 
ern agriculture states.” 

Though the Democrats, in the new congress, still commanded a 
majority in both houses, their control, particularly in the lower 
chamber was only nominal, for the Republicans, with a few Demo- 
cratic votes, could exercise a veto over administration measures. 

(O. McK.) 


Denmark A monarchy of north central Europe. Area, 16,575 
* sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1940) 3,844,312. Capital: Copen- 
hagen (890,130). Other principal cities: Aarhus (99,881); 
Odense (85,521); Aalborg (55,652). Religion: Lutheran Chris- 
tian. Ruler in 1942: King Christian X (q.v.); prime minister: 
from 1929 to May 3, 1942, Thorvald Stauning (q.v.); May 3- 
Nov. 2, Vilhelm Buhl; after Nov. 8, Erik Scavenius. On April 9. 
1940, Denmark submitted to German military occupation. 

History.—Encouraged by the opposition to Germany in Nor- 
way, by the growing strength of Britain, by the heroic resistance 
of the Russians, by the entry of the United States into the war, 
the peace-minded Danes had become implacable and effective 
foes of their nazi masters by 1942. 

The repeated illnesses of King Christian and the death of 
Premier Thorvald Stauning (May 3) intensified the uncertain- 
ties of Danish politics. The king, fortunately for Denmark, lived 
to stimulate hope in the future, and to resist successive en- 
croachments on Danish sovereignty. On the death of Stauning, 
a man too popular to be removed, the Germans undoubtedly 
hoped to capture the administration. But the Danish ministry 
moved too swiitly, and made their own choice of a man 
who would follow a truly Danish policy—Vilhelm Buhl. Under 
the Buhl administration, opposition to Germany continued to 
grow. Christmas Moller, whom the nazis had forced from the 
Cabinet late in 1940, had just escaped from Denmark to England, 
where he soon became chairman of the Council of Free Danes. 
Sabotage developed, illegal papers such as Frit Danmark, Land 
og Folk, De Frie Danske, began to flourish, and the would-be 
nazi movement led by Frits Clausen made no headway. Danish 
exiles claimed 98% of their countrymen were anti-nazi. A wide- 
spread movement of democratic nationalism among the youth 
of the country was inspired by the young theology professor, 
Hal Koch. 

On Sept. 29, the “too humane” German commandant, Gen. 
Luedtke, was recalled to Berlin and Gen. Hermann von Hanne- 
ken, a man supposedly trained in German “war economy,” was 
sent to Denmark. Likewise, the gestapo-trained Dr. Werner 
Best was sent as the new minister to Copenhagen. Toward the 
end of October the nazis decided to go still farther; they called 
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to Berlin the collaborationist minister of foreign affairs, Erik 
Scavenius—he who a year before had angered the Danes by 
signing the anti-Comintern pact. Scavenius was told that by 
Nov. 8 Denmark must form a new ministry in which Germany 
“could have confidence.” After consultation with a special parlia- 
mentary commission, the government decided late on Nov. 7 
to yield, and the king, from his sickbed, agreed. Buhl resigned, 
and Scavenius became head of a new ministry which promised 
co-operation but in whose formation the Danish nazis had no 
part. Among other German demands were: 150,000 workers to 
go to Germany; all the remaining small ships to be given up; 
anti-Semitic laws on the German model to be introduced. About 
Dec. 1 it was reported that the Germans demanded the disarm- 
ing of the Danish army, partly so that they could use some 
100,000 rifles and 3,000 horses. 

Outside Denmark the nationals of the country became increas- 
ingly active in 1942. No government-in-exile had been formed, 
but the Danish council in London, acting with the Danish envoy 
Count Reventlow, and the National America Denmark associa- 
tion in the United States, acting with the Danish Minister H. de 
Kauffmann, represented Free Danish interests. Among other 
things, de Kauffmann maintained interest payments on Denmark’s 
dollar loans. 


Education.—In 1940 there were 407,355 students in the ele- 


mentary schools and 67,064 in the middle and secondary schools. - 


In the two Danish universities 6,474 students were enrolled. 

Defense.—Budgets for purely military expenses were as fol- 
lows: 1938-39, 33,635,000 kr.; 1939-40, 84,494,000 kr.; 1940-41, 
62,663,000 kr.; 1941-42, (est.) 28,855,000 kr. 

Economic and Financial Conditions.—Denmark, a rich agri- 
cultural country, was not starving in 1942. In fact, several 
thousand German women and youth were sent there to gain 
health. Yet conditions were bad. Tuberculosis, normally 1.7% 
among school children, was reported by the Danish radio to be 
3.98%. No textiles could be manufactured with more than 20% 
wool. Milk production was down 37% by April 1942. Railroad 


“SOMETHING ROTTEN.” Denmark, no less than the other parts of nazi-occupied 
Europe, did not relish the odour of the new order in 1942, according to Alex- 
ander of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
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rolling stock was taken to help supply the eastern front. Fue 
shortage was so great that some smelters had to close down, and 
local peat and lignite production increased elevenfold to try ta 
meet part of the need. 

Most significant of all in the deterioration of Danish econom; 


was the reduction of livestock by slaughter, due to lack of fodder 
and “other reasons’: 15-20% decline in cattle; 60-65% deat | 


in hogs; 65-70% decline in chickens. 

Danish economy was of course yoked to nazi requirements i 
1942; 80% of the exports went to Germany. 

Payment was in kind and in promises; 
the German debt to Denmark, about 38,000,000 kr. before the 
war, had risen to 1,700,000,000 kr. by the beginning of 1942. 

(FE. DS 


H By Dec. 1942, more than 15% of all dentists en} 
Dentistr y3 gaged in private practice, in hospital service or in 
teaching were on duty with the armed forces. This dislocation o 
dentists from civilian activities naturally necessitated many readfj 
justments, particularly in the faculties of dental schools. 
courses in war surgery had to be developed with reduced staffs 


In addition, the accelerated program of dental education, in which 


the four-academic-year course was reduced to three calendag 
years, by giving up the summer vacations, required importan 
readjustments in the curriculum. 


Readjustments in private practice also became necessary, 1 


order that the civilian population, including industrial worket 
might have at least the dental care necessary to enable them te 
keep at work. | 

In May 1942 a group of research workers and clinicians met ty 
analyze the knowledge of the causes and methods of control o 
dental caries. The discussions emphasized both the importance of} 
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tion in the diet of carbohydrates, including the fermentablif 
sugars. But standing out somewhat in bold relief, as a possibly 
mass means of reducing the prevalence of dental caries, was thy 
part that fluorine and the fluorides in drinking water play in defy 
veloping immunity to this disease. 

Interesting reports were made during the year by dental officer} 
in the United States public health service, regarding their e ! 
aminations of large numbers of school children in areas of 
there was no fluorine in the drinking water, and in areas where thy 


it is noteworthy tha} 


Nevill 


early care and treatment and of nutrition, especially the reduc y 
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drinking water contained more than .5 parts per million. In thf: 


towns and cities examined where the water contained less than . 
parts per million, the usual prevalence of dental caries was found 
—that is, 98% of all the children. In communities with .5 part) 
per million up to 2.5 parts per million, only 25% of the childreg 
were found to have any dental caries. These findings were oO! 
tremendous significance. 
In round figures the evidence suggests that in quantities below 

.5 parts per million, fluorine apparently has no inhibitory action 

Above 2 or 2.5 parts per million, it produces changes known a 
mottled enamel and hypoplasia of the tooth structure. Sucl 


mottling and hypoplasia were produced experimentally in teeth olff 


rats by feeding of potassium fluoride. MacKay showed that th 
mottling does not increase the susceptibility to caries, but it doe 
influence unfavourably the appearance of the teeth. i one com 
munity where there had been an increase of the fluorine conten 
from .2 parts per million to .7 parts per million, over a two-ye 
period, there was no reduction in the prevalence of dental carie 
in school children whose teeth had already been formed, althougif 
one group of investigators concluded that small nadia a | 
fluorides to the drinking water delay the onset of caries to | 
greater extent than improvements in the diet. It appeared to 


necessary to have the child use the drinking water in the vert 
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arly periods of life, during the calcification of the teeth, to have 
his immunizing effect to caries. 

Two contributions to the therapy of dental infections were 
enicillin and gramicidin. Penicillin, produced by a mould (Peni- 
lum notatum), appears to be a potent bactericidal agent— 
1ore potent even than the sulphonamides. It completely inhibits 
jacterial growth and is not inhibited by tissue autolysates. It was 
sed successfully in osteomyelitis, which made this remedy of 
jarticular interest to dentists, for osteomyelitis of the jaw is a 
rious and obstinate disease. Its value was further suggested by 
jae fact that it proved valuable in infection which did not respond 
) the sulphonamide treatment or to surgery. 

Gramicidin, derived from an earth bacillus (Bacillus brevis), 
jopeared to be equally potent as a bactericidal agent, but, except 
br the Streptococcus faecalis, penicillin seemed to be the more 
itive, especially in pyogenic conditions. Both have an advantage 
jver the sulpha drugs, in that they are much less toxic in their 
ction. 
} In the treatment of war injuries of the face and jaws, which 
‘ere becoming numerous, two books were of considerable value. 
i, manual developed by a committee from the division of medical 
jiences of the National Research council, entitled, Manual of 
iiandard Practice of Plastic and Maxillofacial Surgery, is designed 
4. meet the needs of modern warfare, and a Synopsis of Trauma- 
ic Injuries of the Face and Jaws, by Douglas Parker of Colum- 
ja university, presented by the author as “a concise text that 
ould deal with the early first-aid treatment of face and jaw in- 
dries at the site of injury.” 
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diries; Effect of Increasing Fluoride Content of Common Water Supply on 
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effect of Dietary Fluorine in Delaying Dental Caries,” J. Dent. Research 
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ill, New York Acad. Med. (Feb. 1942); D. H. Heilman and W. E. Her- 
%1, “Comparative Antibacterial Activity of Penicillin and Gramicidin: 
ssue Culture Studies,” Proc. Staff Meet., Mayo Clin. (May 27, 1942); 
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jeposit Insurance Corporation, Federal: see FEeperaL 
eposir INSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Pardo-Castello and Ferrer wrote an excellent 
fermatology. summary of the current conception of pinta, 
sed on the discovery of the causative spirochaete, and the work 
Leon Blanco, who demonstrated the presence of primary and 
jicondary lesions (previously unrecognized). Pinta can be inocu- 
led in man. It is a separate disease from syphilis. Pinta is 
fobably transmitted by personal contact, the existence of a 
iictor being doubtful. 

! Dostrovsky and Sagher, in Palestine, used grenz rays with 
{cellent results in the treatment of 72 cases of oriental sore. In 
4 cases, the disease was of the unusual, recurrent type, which 
id previously been considered entirely rebellious to treatment. 
The occurrence of oriental sore in the United States and Canada 
ths discussed by Dwork, who collected 28 cases from the litera- 
re and described 4 additional ones. In no case was the disease 
dntracted in the western hemisphere. 


i] 


| Chromoblastomycosis in Cuba was discussed by Pardo-Castello, 
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ance was apparently due to difference in allergic reactivity, as 
the same organism, Fonsacae pedroisi, was found in rr cases. 
Roentgen therapy was recommended for the superficial type and 
electrocoagulation for the extensive, unfiltered types. 

In an exhaustive article with innumerable illustrations, Sutton, 
Jr., discussed cutaneous epithelioma, its manner of growth and a 
histologic study of whole tumour sections. “Progressive canceriza- 
tion” at the edges of the lesion was considered a misinterpretation 
of histologic data, which reveal abnormal cells only in juxta- 
position to normal ones, undermining, replacing and engulfing 
them. He found no evidence of conversion of normal into can- 
cerous cells. Malignancy was considered to be intimately related 
to cohesion of cells and their rate of growth. Each spontaneous 
epithelioma behaves like a colony of cells of a new type. Perhaps, 
he thought, this comprises the homogeneous progeny of one 
mutant cell. 

Balog described a hitherto unreported dermatosis, observed 
in Egypt under the title of “benign embolic pyemid.” It is an 
acute staphylococcic infection, in which a primary focus is 
followed by repeated pyogenic metastases. The lesions are 
semiglobular, with an umbilicated necrotic centre. They appear 
in crops, and heal within one or two weeks, indicating their be- 
nign nature. 

So-called nummular eczema was considered by Gross to be an 
entity. He attempted to show that dryness of the skin was a 
predisposing cause. As this is an early sign of vitamin A de- 
ficiency, therapeutic studies with vitamin A were made and 
showed favourable results. 

In a study of hyposensitization to poison ivy, Shelmire treated 
20 patients sensitive to the plant, by ingestion for several months, 
with dilutions of poison ivy oleoresin in corn oil. Quantitative 
patch tests before and after treatment showed varying degrees of 
reduction of sensitivity. There was no reduction in untreated 
controls. 

A preparation of sulphonated oil was used by Lane and Blank 
for a year, in 183 patients in a dermatologic ward. This remedy 
was non-irritating for the great majority of patients for whom 
soap was contraindicated. It proved to be a more satisfactory 
detergent than liquid petrolatum, olive oil or colloid baths. Only 
one patient showed an apparent hypersensitivity to the oil. 

Jolliffe, Rosenblum and Sawhill found that the oral adminis- 
tration of pyridoxin (vitamin B) improved the skin of some pa- 
tients with postadolescent acne vulgaris. Many patients showed 
a decided reduction in the oiliness of the skin to the point of 
actual drying and scaling. 

In the treatment of senile pruritis with androgens and oestro- 
gens, Feldman, Pollock and Abarbanel found that these hormones 
acted specifically in each sex. The treatment was not curative, 
but exerted favourable effects by maintenance doses in persons 
with a deficiency of the endocrine factors. (See also INDUSTRIAL 
HEALTH; MEDICINE.) 
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ASSEMBLY BAY of Willow Run, Henry Ford’s huge bomber plant in Detroit, 
completed in 1942. In this bay is an assembly line half a mile long 
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. Fourth largest city of the U.S.A., in Wayne county, 
Detroit. Detroit is the centre of the large industrial area of 
southeastern Michigan. Area, 137.9 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 1,623,- 
452; estimated (July 1, 1942), 1,807,000. Foreign-born white, 
320,664, of whom 110,698 were British and Canadian; 52,235 
Polish, ranking second. Assessed value as of July 1, 1942, $2,724,- 
495.430; gross bonded debt as of Dec. 31, 1941, $354,056,239, 
which included $117,652,739 of utility debt; net debt, $230,900,- 
152 excluding all utilities; gross city appropriation, fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, $159,698,051 including utilities; tax levy, 
city and school purposes, $78,944,980; combined tax rate $28.98. 
Mayor, Jan. 1, 1943, Edward J. Jeffries, Jr. 

The difficulties anticipated in the curtailment of automobile 
production and the change-over to defense activities during 1941- 
42 did not materialize to any serious extent. The rapid conver- 
sion of existing plants and the construction of new ones in Detroit 
and its environs devoted almost exclusively to war work made 
the Detroit area the most important arsenal of America. Volume, 
dollar production and numbers employed, though totals were not 
announced, evidently greatly exceeded any previous records. Un- 
employment ceased to exist, and relief rolls reached a low for 
the decade. 

Increased population in the industrial area (336,000) created 
acute housing problems for Detroit and adjacent cities which 
were scarcely affected by the several federal housing projects. 
Transportation difficulties were complicated by the lack of any 
system of rapid transit and the corresponding reliance of Detroit 
workmen on private automobiles. The municipal transportation 
system in 1942 was struggling against inadequate equipment and 
scarcity of manpower. 

No major labour difficulties occurred during 1942, but numer- 
ous “wildcat” strikes on a small scale continuously persisted, one 
for three days in the transportation system. Threatened strikes of 
other public employees were cancelled after the U.S. declaration 
of war in 1941. 

In the political field, the investigation of public graft, begun in 
1941, continued, particularly in the county government, and re- 
sulted in the conviction of two members of the principal execu- 
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tive board and the removal of the third. Several convicted cit 
councilmen and numerous police officers were serving sentencelji 
but the convicted mayor, sheriff and prosecutor were still at lib) 
erty on appeals in 1942. Attention centred on Circuit Court Jude 
Homer Ferguson, in charge of the investigation, and resulted inj 
his election to the U.S. senate replacing Democratic Senaton 
Prentiss M. Brown. However, efforts to completely reorganize 
the county government failed in a state-wide vote on the neces} 
sary amendment to the constitution. 

The financial condition of the city continued to improve inf 
1942. All outstanding bonds were refunded at much reduced rateg} 
of interest. The long standing operating deficit was eliminated 
and the city concluded its fiscal year with a substantial surplus. jf} 

(L: D,. Ue 
* . (1858-1942), U.S. economist and edu-) 
Dewey, Davis Rich cator, and brother of John Dewey; 
was born April 7 in Burlington, Vt. Prof. Davis, a member oa} 
the faculty of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology foi 
nearly 50 years, was head of the department of economics and! 
statistics from 1930 until his retirement as professor emeritus ing! 


1933- He died in Cambridge, Mass., Dec. 13. (See Eincy hora 
Britannica. ) 


Diabetes Diabetes in the year 1900 was 27th as a caustf 
* of death in the United States, but in 1940 it wal [ 
eighth, with 26.6 per 100,000, 35,015 cases, which represented) 
the peak figure up to that year. The rates for 8 of the 10 large| \ 
cities in the United States in 1941 were still higher, the exceph ii 
tions being Detroit and Los Angeles, and ranged per 100,000 fron? 
31.1 (Chicago) to 40.7 (New York). Between 1935 and 1940 thi i] 
United States rate rose both actually and proportionally less thay! 
that of these cities. Therefore it was good news to learn that i | 
the year 1941 a halt took place in the rising city incidence an# 
in 13 of the 15 larger cities in the United States the diabetes deat! 
rate was actually lower than in 1940. Figures for the Metro 
politan Life Insurance company likewise fell in 1941 from theilff! 
peak in 1940 and were still below that peak for the first tes 
months of 1942. th 
The duration of the disease in fatal cases in one large cliniiff' 
advanced from 4.9 years between 1898 and 1914 to 14.3 yearn 
for 1940 to mid-1942 and the percentage surviving the diseasif® 
20 years rose correspondingly from 1.8% to 19.2%. h 


The causes of death of diabetics altered. Up to the year 1914 
ibetic coma (acidosis) ultimately claimed 64% of those with the 
ase but after 1940 only 3.3%. Recovery from actual diabetic 
ma was almost unknown before the discovery of insulin but, 
fh its use, gradually declined and in one series of 73 successive 
ances, based on values of CO. 20 volumes per cent or below, 
jre was no fatality. Diabetics succumbed most frequently to 
riosclerosis in its various forms, in the arteries of the legs, 
‘in and kidneys. Although it remained a major complication 
pdiabetes, the meticulous training of the patient reduced the 
rtality from gangrene, due to hardening of the arteries in the 
5, from 8.5% for the years 1922-29 to 4.7% during 1937-40 
jpite the average age of the patients having risen fully five 
dirs and their exposure to the disease having been half again as 
Studies upon diabetic children who had withstood diabetes 
for more years indicated that 30% of those examined roentgeno- 
ically had peripheral arteriosclerosis and 55% had moderate to 
iyanced ocular arteriosclerosis. As these children developed dia- 
des before the discovery of insulin, future series of cases should 
@r a more hopeful outcome. 

he sulphonamides proved to be as helpful and lifesaving in 
Iections in diabetics as in nondiabetics. Insulin is capable of 
4ducing anti-insulin antibodies and insulins derived from vari- 
# animal sources are immunologically identical. Allergy to in- 
Jin can exist in the absence of resistance to insulin and re- 
@ance can exist in the absence of allergy. Desensitization to 
ulin i is feasible but as yet no cure to insulin resistance is known, 
fortunately it is self-limiting. For the first time, in 1942 
Ws with radioactive insulin made it plain that in some cases 
Wresistance to insulin the subcutaneous tissues do not permit 
qnormally rapid absorption. 

diabetes was considered a cause for a rejection of men for the 
yy and navy and wisely so. The difficulty of selection of those 
tbetics physically capable, the possibility of increase in se- 
ity of the disease, the difficulty of always assuring proper diet, 
necessity for a soldier’s restudy whenever transferred from 


ftions and a clinical survey placed the number suitable for the 
ined forces as relatively insignificant, with 4,500 men as the up- 


Irsiologist Houssay to the relation of the anterior portion of 
} pituitary gland to the pancreas during the decade still bore 
“it by opening up the way to many fresh discoveries. Of first 
}ortance was Young’s production of diabetes by repeated injec- 


s, thereby causing destruction of the islands of Langerhans of 
i; pancreas in which insulin is produced. This was confirmed, 
ticularly in Toronto. Later Lukens and Dohan in the Cox 
‘tabolic institute in Philadelphia demonstrated that in the cat 
is Becrmental type of diabetes could be cured. They con- 
ded, “. . . we have noted the fact that pancreatic lesions are 
Sheed by partial pancreatectomy or pituitary extract only in 
Aociation with hyperglycaemia. In like manner, the recovery of 
islands is coincident with the return of the blood sugar to 
i)mal levels prior to irreversible damage to the islands, whether 
13 is accomplished by insulin, dietary treatment or phlorhizin. 
‘ese findings support the hypothesis that the level of blood 
5)cose is not only an index of the regulation of carbohydrate 


4 { the islands of Langerhans. “This influence is pathogenic when 
| blood sugar is high and beneficial when by Bere ycaom is 
{itrolled, provided the lesions are not irreversible.” 


Uy 
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The above experimental evidence confirmed Naunyn’s clinical 
view published soon after the turn of the century, “that the dia- 
betes immediately at its first appearance be so energetically 
treated that, if possible, the glycosuria will be abolished.” 

BiBLIOGRAPHY.—E. P. Joslin, ““New Standards of Efficiency in the Treat- 
ment of Diabetes Mellitus,” Transactions of Association of American Phy- 
sicians, to be published; P. Wasserman and JI. A. Mirsky, “Immunological 
Identity of Insulin from Various Species,” Endocrinology (July 1942); 
F. D. W. Lukens and F. C. Dohan, “Pituitary-Diabetes in the Cat: Recov- 
ery Following Insulin or Dietary Treatment,” Endocrinology (Feb. 1942). 

(Hee: 


Jo.) 


Diamonds The world production of diamonds from 1937 to 
* 1941 is shown in the table on p. 236; few official 
reports of output were made during 1940 and 1941, and many of 
the figures used in the table are the estimates of S. H. Ball in 
Minerals Yearbook. 

Operation of the South African mines was discontinued after 
Sept. 1940, but alluvial workings both there and in South-West 
Africa were continued, though on a reduced scale. In general, 
operations were restricted in areas where gem stones predominate 
in the output, but where industrial stones are in the lead, produc- 
tion was maintained as high as circumstances’ would permit. 

Following the disruption of the European cutting trade, with 
the German occupation of Belgium and Netherlands, the smaller 
cutting centres in other countries were enlarged, especially in 
the United States, South Africa, Great Britain and Palestine. 
Hence, as a by-product of the war, we now find New York city 
the chief diamond cutting centre of the world. 

Imports of diamonds into the United States were reported only 
for the first nine months of 1941, but it is evident that the 
amounts of all types of stones decreased materially; for figures, 
see the article on GemMs AND Precious STONES. Rough stones 
were received only from South Africa and Brazil, the former 
decreasing heavily, and the latter increasing. Receipts of cut 
stones credited to European sources were somewhat higher than 
might have been expected under the circumstances, but this may 
possibly be explained by the fact that many of the stones evacu- 
ated from the occupied areas were sent to Bermuda, and it is 
from this stock that much of the recent United States imports 
have been drawn; that being the case, under customs regulations, 
Bermuda would be considered a port of trans-shipment, pre- 
sumably, and the country from which the stones came would be 
credited with their origin. 

Receipts of industrial diamonds were at a rate somewhat less 
than the average of 1940, though this may have been offset by 
larger shipments in the last quarter. Most of these came from 
South Africa, but receipts from Belgian Congo were expected to 
increase, since shipment and sales of these stones were again 
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DIAMOND PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD and the major producing countries 
as computed by The Mineral Industry 
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World Production of Diamonds 
(Thousands of carats) 


19039 1940 


: 5 690 784 
Belgian Congo . 925 8,345 10,900 
Gold Coast . : : 578 r,2 1,088 825 
Sierra Leone . 5 e 600 750 
South Africa ed 3 : 1,250 543 
South West Africa. . . 5 35 30 
Brazil 238 2 350 325 
Others 127 143 


12,485 14,300 


arranged, after having been discontinued for about a year after 
the occupation of Belgium. (G. A. Ro.) 


. . The diatomite production of the United States was 
Diatomite. estimated to have been about 114,300 long tons in 
1941; this is about one-third of the total world output, and Den- 
mark is the second largest producer, with an output somewhat 
less than that of the United States. The remaining output comes 
from a large number of minor producers, only a few with outputs 
Over 10,000 tons. (G. A. Ro.) 


Dictatorships: sce Communism; Fascism; Germany; Italy; 
JapAN; RUMANIA; SPAIN; UNION oF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUB- 
KGS 


Dietetics In time of war, governments become aware that 
* health and vitality are weapons and that food re- 
search aids the war effort. 

Experience in food controls in the warring countries makes pos- 
sible some evaluation of war diets. 

Anaemia, which appears dietary in origin, was reported in- 
creasing in Great Britain, among hospital nurses at base hospitals 
in the country and among children in residential nurseries. Greater 
watchfulness over the adequacy of institution diets was sug- 
gested. Results on the growth of children were conflicting, with 
London 14-year-olds applying for post office positions, being at 
least as heavy as those in 1938, whereas Milligan’s comparison of 
four groups of Glossop schoolboys showed significant reduction in 
rate of weight increase and probably of height as well, which be- 
came most noticeable following strict rationing. 

Studies of vitamin C in 1941 indicated that boys living in good 
institutions had lower reserves on unsupplemented wartime diets 
than in 1938 and the same was true, in the winter, for schoolboys 
living at home, research workers and medical students. 

Investigators suggested more use of potatoes and greens in 
winter. 

Potatoes can be grown locally and yield half again as many 
calories per acre as wheat. One pound of potatoes daily, before 
midwinter, contains at least 10% of the calories, 25% iron, 50% 
thiamin and almost double the vitamin C requirement of a man. 
A nutritionally desirable food in the United States was the white 
flour which was enriched by the addition of thiamin, niacin (nico- 
tinic acid) and iron. 

Fewer complications of pregnancy, lower infant mortality and 
better babies at six months reward the women who have good 
diets, according to Ebbs. Such diets were obtained by most of 
the women in his clinic who received special nutrition instruction 
or dietary supplements and their advantage over the poor diet 
group was clear-cut. 

Breese reported that vitamin A is not readily absorbed by tuber- 
culous patients, which observation supports the practice of in- 
creased vitamin A for them. 

The sensitiveness of vitamin C to oxidation made it a major 
problem in wartime food supply. With shortages of the conven- 
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tional sources, man ferreted out others, such as rose hips, black} 
currants, edible peppers, and parsley all much richer than citrugy) 
fruits. | 
Thiamin has long been called the antineuritic vitamin, yet Win 
trobe reported no nerve lesions in a pig suffering from thiamin de} 
ficiency. Instead, in this animal, anorexia and vomiting termill 
nated in sudden death, with the autopsy showing focal necrosig 
of the heart muscle the only characteristic lesion. Wintrobe ang 
his associates reported nerve degeneration, in these experiments 
in the animals deprived of both calcium pantothenate and pyri 
doxin. In addition to abnormal gait the pyridoxin-deficient ani 
mals developed epileptiform convulsions and anaemia; when th 
pantothenate alone was lacking the added condition was 
subacute inflammation of the colon. The similarity of thes@) 
symptoms and those of Wilder’s thiamin deficient human subj 
jects suggest the nerve symptoms previously attributed to thiami 
may be associated with other B vitamins in man also. 
Many people need to change their eating habits in order | 
obtain a diet adequate for buoyant health. Recognizing that, “| 
I} 


addition to the economic problem, the traditional food pattern o 
a group determines food intake, the Committee on Food Habits ¢ 
the National Research council was organized to suggest methodj 
of modifying food habits in order to raise the nutritional stat | 
of people in the United States. (See also VITAMINS. ) 


BrpiiocRApuy.—H. P. Wright, “Anemia in Hospital Nurses on Warti 
Diets,” Lancet, 11:138 (1942); H. M. M. MacKay e¢ al., “Anemia in Wome# 
and Children on Wartime Diets,” Lancet, I1:32—-3 (1942); L. S. P. Dayag 
son et al., “Nutritional Iron Deficiency “Anemia in Wartime, » Brit.Med.J 
IIl:505—7 (1942); H. H. Bashford, ‘Young Londoners in War,” Lance} 
I:239 (1942); E. H. M. Milligan, “A Study of the Physical and Nutritiong 
Condition of Children in Wartime, ” Med.Offr. 67:77-8 (1942); J. 
Glover, “School Medical Service in Wartime,” Lancet, I1:47-8 (1942) 
L. J. Harris, “Vitamin C Levels of School Children and Students in Wail) 
time,” Lancet, 1:642-3 (1942); J. H. Ebbs e¢ al., “Nutrition in Pregnancy, 
Canad.M.A.J., 46:1-8 (1942); B. B. Breese, E. Watkins, A. B. McCoore 
“The Absorption of Vitamin A in Tuberculosis,” J.A.M.A., 119:3-4 (1942) 
J. M. Alston, “Vitamin C in Fruit Preparations,” Brit.Med.J., Ises 
(1942); B. Vajic, “The Vitamin Content of Paprika Fruit and its In 
portance as a Protective Food for the Population,” Ztschr. Vitaminforse 1] 
11:42-56 (1942); E. J. Morea “Parsley as a Rich Source of Vitamin C,j 
Nature (July 18, 1942); M. M. Wintrobe e¢ al., “A Study of Thiamin 
Deficiency in Swine,” J.H. eo , 71:141-62 (1942), “Sensory Neuron Degene# 
ation in Pigs. IV. Protection ‘Afforded by Calcium Pantothenate and Pyrido Ih 
ine,” J. Nutrition, 24:345-66 (1942); M. Sweeny, “Changing Food Habits. i 
J. Home Econ., 34:457—62 (1942). (M. C: H: Ba 

Scientific Nutrition in Great Britain.—Work done before thift, 


war on the broad relationships between health, food, agricultu H 
and economic policy under the auspices of the League of Natio | 
prepared the way for the scientific food plan which became esse i | 
tial in Great Britain under the threat of acute general shortagqfl; 
Britain’s food policy which resulted in the level of nutrition o 
the whole being better than before the war, was planned wi 
regard, on the one hand, to the most recent knowledge of nutr} 
tional requirements and, on the other, to the organization @ 
food production and distribution, and to the regulation of i import 
with prices adjusted so that even the poorest should be able 
obtain at least their minimum nutritional requirements. At th 
end of 1942 there was much evidence of the operation of theg | 
plans. For security reasons details could not then be disclosed ani | 
the outline of the steps which led up to the system of natiortl ‘ 
housekeeping at the beginning of the fourth year of war must 1 fi 


Wi 
regarded as a personal interpretation of the course of events. | ! 


The various main nutrients required for all sections of the pop | | 
lation first had to be worked out on a per head per day basis, th | 
primary aim being to supply sufficient food to protect the co 
sumer in ordinary circumstances against the development of n 
tritional deficiency disease. The nutritional requirements general 
accepted in Great Britain were those agreed on by the technic: 
commission on nutrition of the League of Nations health organiza i 
tion which are lower than those of the food and nutrition boa 
of the National Research Council of America. The first call a 
any supplies available in excess of reasonable requirements wa 


| 


| 
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(Cols. 1 to 8) and of their Menu Value (Col. 9) 


jen to infants and children, pregnant and lactating women and 
jer special classes. The individual’s requirements of nutrients 


309 account the seasonal supplies, food preferences and the need 
| variety in the diet. 

4Uhe extent to which the food required could be supplied from 
jne production was necessarily the first consideration. Foodstuffs 
direct human consumption, 7.e. cereals, root crops and vegeta- 
fis, require less land and labour to produce than animal food 
dducts such as meat, milk and eggs. In 1938 37,000,000 tons 
4; “dry matter” were fed to the livestock of Britain; they pro- 
jced only 1,500,000 tons of food for human consumption—an 
jer-all efficiency of only 4.1%. Competition for food between 
(2stock and the human population had therefore to be avoided 
1 the numbers of livestock adjusted so that they were comple- 
gntary, e.g., pigs and hens should only be maintained as scaven- 
& cattle which utilize foodstuffs not suitable for man can be 
pported to some extent and of these dairy cows should have pri- 
d:y because of the special nutritional value of milk and the 
itively high efficiency of milk production. 

‘The second step was to decide on the most suitable foods for 
port having regard to supplies, shipping and routes available, 
igth of haul and the need for refrigerated shipping. For ex- 
ple, before World War II Great Britain’s imported food- 
\ffs included some 3,000,000 tons of water, chiefly in fresh 
Tit; but vegetables, especially greenstuffs and potatoes, can sup- 
/ nutrients previously obtained from imported fruits. It ap- 
fred that there might be insufficient supplies of vitamin A or 
{precursors owing to lack of butter and the effect of the war at 
{ on the production of fish liver oils; but carrots are a good 
q rce of vitamin A precursor yielding per acre ten to Io0o times 
j nuch as greenstuffs of various kinds. Furthermore, carrots can 
dstored and are relatively immune from damage. The home pro- 
ction of carrots as well as of green vegetables and potatoes 
4s therefore considerably increased as the import of butter was 
Yuced and of fresh fruits virtually stopped. 

‘Whe lack of necessary good quality protein and members of the 
¢-omplex of vitamins likely through reduced supplies of animal 
i{d products was made good by the substitutions of national flour 
/ white flour. The national flour was milled by methods de- 
red to extract the maximum amount of nutrients directly avail- 
Ge for man from the wheat berry, leaving indigestible material 
4 cattle fodder. 

Whe inefficiency of animals in converting feeding stuffs into 
ducts for human consumption clearly pointed to the desirabil- 


ding stuffs. Improved methods of packing—boning of meat 


Vitamins Minerals y i 
Energy Protein ‘ 5 ane 
B-group C A and D te Nata Calcium Iron of meals 
j ational flour National flour National flour Greenstuffs Margarine Greenstuffs Nati i 
2 a at 1f Nat 1fl Meat 
‘2reals (other Milk Milk Potatoes (fortified) and cans Milks ae Gicenstnfien Siicak 
than wheat) (all forms) (all forms) Homegrown Butter and (all forms) and potatoes | Fats 
its and oils Pulses Potatoes fruit milk fat Vegetables Milk 
}otatoes Meat Cheese Milk (except Cheese Beverages 
ligar Cheese Meat skimmed) Cheese 
Fish Pulses Cheese Vegetables 
Vegetables Animal livers Eggs 
Concentrates Fish 
(for children) Fruit 
(including dried) 


and telescoping of carcasses—resulted in considerable saving in 
shipping space. Other important developments were to be ex- 
pected, e.g., the importation of dehydrated butter. 

Before World War II Great Britain imported about 11,000,000 
tons of food for man and 9,000,000 tons for animals; the total 
consumption of food by the human population was approximately 
27,500,000 tons. According to official statements British farmers 
had produced 63% of the food required for 1942-43 and private 
gardeners and allotment holders had increased their production of 
vegetables by 1,000,000 tons and of potatoes by 500,000 tons. 
From the efforts which farmers had had to make towards becom- 
ing self-supporting in regard to animal feeding stuffs it would 
appear that imports of these had been reduced to the offal from 
wheat and the presscake from oil seeds. If this were so and if 
the total weight of food consumed was unchanged from prewar 
days then, on a rough estimate, the total import of human food 
and animal feeding stuffs must have been reduced to little more 
than half the prewar level. 

To make the best use of the food supplies made available ac- 
cording to this carefully planned policy, distribution was con- 
trolled by rationing, collective civilian feeding in factory and 
office canteens, schools and municipal “British” restaurants were 
organized and widespread publicity through press, radio and 
cinema drew attention to the importance of various methods of 
processing, including cooking, in conserving food values; perhaps 
the best known example is in relation to vitamin C, which is so 
easily lost or destroyed in the cooking of vegetables; as much as 
400 tons of ascorbic acid per annum are lost or destroyed in Great 
Britain in the course of cooking. 

The British dietary was thus very much simpler than before 
World War II; much less meat was available; shell eggs were 
scarce and imported fresh fruits rarely seen. Milk was much 
more evenly distributed throughout the population. The results of 
these changes are seen in the contribution of various foodstuffs 
to the dietary as set out in the table. (B52 PR) 


Dimension Stone: see STONE. 
Diplomatic Services: see AmBassapors AND Envoys. 


During 1942 loss of life and property in accidents 
included the following: 


Disasters. 


Aviation 


(The aviation disasters listed below include only those in which ro or 
more lives were lost.) 


of importing meat, dried milk and eggs instead of importing or Jan. 16 Las Vegas, Nev. Fifteen arnty ferry pilots, parole Lenten movie 
: . ‘ ; actress, her mother, two other passengers and crew of three were 
‘ducing animal feeding stuffs. The value of drying food prod- killed in crash of transport plane on Table Rock mountain. _ 
is and its effect on national dietetics deserves special mention In  March14 China. Maj. Gen. Lancelot Dennys, head of British air mission to 
} : Paar f food China, and 12 others were killed in crash of transport plane flying 
%; connection; thus, for example, the ministry of foo was fou Kauai eto Chiieking: 
$e in 1942 to arrange for the importation of 80,000 tons of dried March 16 Benleice Os U.S. Army bomber crashed on peak 20 mi. from 
i 2 : : endleton, killing 1o airmen. . 
; powder in place of its equivalent 2,100,000 tons of poultry May x Near Salt Lake City, Utah. Seventeen persons died when passenger 


plane crashed into Ensign Peak. 
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June 4 
June 5 
July 1 
July 30 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 25 
Aug. 25 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 11 
Sept. 27 
Sept. 28 
Oct. 1 
Oct. 3 
Oct 17 
Oct. 23 
Oct. 26 
Dec. 2 
Dec. 15 
Dec. 30 
Fires and 
Jan. 1 
Jan. 28 
Feb. 10 
March 4 


March 26 


April 209 


May 12 
June 5 


Aug. 4 


DISASTERS 


Near San Francisco, Calif. Nine soldiers and 5 civilians were killed 
when army bomber crashed at Hamilton field in attempted emer- 
gency landing. ; 
Pensacola, Fla. Navy patrol plane with 10 men aboard was lost in 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Near Welch, W.Va. Twenty-one officers and enlisted men were 
killed in crash of army transport plane. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Ten persons aboard army ferry command 
plane were killed when plane crashed in take-off from Wold- 
Chamberlain airport. 

Near Peru, Mass. Sixteen of 18 men were burned to death when 
big army transport plane crashed on Peru mountain in Berkshire 
hills. 

Near Dahlgren, Va. Ten and possibly rr men were killed when 
navy flying boat crashed in field. 

London, England. Duke of Kent and all passengers and crew 
(number not announced) were killed when British flying boat 
crashed in Scotland. 

Washington, D.C. Navy announced that 14 officers and men were 
missing on flight aboard navy plane from Alaska to Seattle, Wash. 
Tucson, Ariz. Entire crew of ro men and officers were killed when 
army plane flew into mountain slope in eastern Arizona. 

Buffalo, N.Y. Twelve workers were killed and 35 were injured 
when a flaming plane, whose pilot had bailed out, dived nose first 
through Curtiss-Wright aeroplane factory in East Buffalo. 

Near Algiers, Algeria. French civilian plane crashed; all 25 occu- 
pants were burned to death. 

Near Sado Paulo, Brazil. Crash of Brazilian plane killed all 15 
aboard. 

Near Coamo, P.R. Twenty-two were killed in crash of army 
transport plane on mountain. 

Off Botwood, N.F. Eleven persons were killed and nine others 
injured when plane carrying 37 persons fell into Atlantic ocean. 
Des Moines, N.M. Eleven were killed when bomber crashed atop 
Sierra Grande Peak. 

Palm Springs, Calif. Nine passengers and three crew members of 
big airliner died when plane crashed and burned on slope of Mt. 
San Jacinto. 

Montreal, Canada. Ferry command plane crashed in flames on 
Montreal island, killing all 16 occupants. 

Soda Springs, Ida. Four-motored army bomber crashed in moun- 
tain canyon, killing all ro occupants aboard. 

Near Fairfield, Utah. Seventeen of 19 persons aboard airliner were 
killed when plane crashed in desert. 

Near Musselshell, Mont. Twelve army fliers were killed when 
flying fortress crashed. 


Explosions 


Burslem, Staffordshire, England. Fifty-eight miners died in colliery 
blast. 

Mount Harris, Colo. Thirty-four miners died in explosion in coal 
mine. 

New York city. Transport ship “Lafayette” (former liner ‘‘ Nor- 
mandie’’), toppled over at Hudson river pier after 12-hour fire in 
superstructure. One was killed and 128 injured in fire caused by 
spark from worker’s acetylene torch. 

Burlington, Ia. Fifteen munitions workers were killed, 51 others 
were injured and 5 were missing in blast in ordnance works. 
Easton, Pa. Premature explosion of 21 tons of gelatinite in quarry 
killed 31 persons. 

Tessenderloo, Belgium. Explosion in chemical plant killed 250 
workers and injured more than 1,000 others, according to official 
D.N.B. (German) news agency dispatch received in Berne, Switz. 
Osage, W.Va. Forty-five miners were killed by blast in coal mine. 
Near Joliet, Ill. Explosion in Elwood ordnance plant killed 21 and 
injured 41; 33 were listed as missing. 

Cleveland, O. Fifty animals in Ringling circus were burned to 
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TWENTY-TWO DEFENSE WORKERS were killed Dec. 22, 1942, when the bus 
in which they were riding was demolished by an avalanche near Aliquippa, Pa. 


Nov. 28 


Dec. 2 


<) 


Motor Traffic 


(For statistics on U.S. traffic deaths in 1942, see ACCIDENTS.) 


Feb. 26 
July 8 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 11 


Oct. 28 


Natural Disasters 


Jan. 6 


March 15- 
16 


April 27 


May 13 


May 31 
June 12 


Oct. 16 


16 


Railroads 


Jan. 16 


March 7 


April 11 


April 26 
June 


Sept. 24 


Dec. 2 


(Sce also ACCIDENTS.) 


death in fire that swept through the menagerie tent. 
Boston, Mass. Fire that started in night club when match wi 
dropped on gauze-like draperies took lives of at least 403 per: cH 
and injured at least 172, many critically; high death toll was lag 
to panic of patrons who rushed into lounge and piled up befq 
narrow revolving door. 

St. John’s, N.F. At least roo persons were burned to death 
fire swept through hostel where servicemen were attending 


dance. 


wi 


bal 


Off Panama. U.S. submarine ‘‘S-26” was sunk in collision 
naval vessel; 32 of crew of 35 were lost. 

Newport, Ky. Thirteen men and 3 women were feared drown 
when towboat sank after striking Ohio river bridge pier. 

Near Lawrence, N.F. U.S. navy dep’t revealed that 1,193-t| 
destroyer “Truxtun” and 6,085-ton naval transport “‘ Pollux” we 
wrecked in gale at mouth of St. Lawrence river; 189 lives were lo 
Midland, Ont., Canada. Launch carrying party of picnickers sai 
in Georgian bay; 25 drowned. } 
Cleveland, O. Tug and big oil-tanker barge both sank in Lake E 
entire crews of both ships, totalling 34, were lost. 
Newport, R.I. Fifteen out of 17 sailors were drowned when smj 
30-ft. boat capsized in gale. 


Enid, Okla. Seven U.S. air corps servicemen were killed and | 
others were injured when freight train crashed through bus. 
Norristown, Pa. Eight persons were killed and 23 injured whi} 
trolley and freight car crashed head on at Washington Squg 
Gardens. 
Crystal Springs, Miss. Thirteen persons were killed and 53 injun 
when a crowded bus and train collided at mid-town crossing. 
Titusville, Fla. Six soldiers were drowned when an army tri 
crashed through bridge guard and plunged into Indian river. 
Detroit, Mich. Sixteen were killed and more than 20 others wel 
injured when a speeding passenger train ripped into motor 
jammed with school children and factory workers at grade crossiz 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. Twenty-eight were killed and many othy 
injured in cloudburst over Rio de Janeiro. 
Midwest and southern U.S. One hundred and thirty-six persa 
were believed killed in tornado that swept through Mississipi 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois. 
Pryor, Okla. Tornado killed nearly roo persons, injured betwad 
150 and 300, and caused damage estimated at $1,000,000. 

Western Ecuador. About 200 persons were killed and more t 
$2,500,000 in property damaged when severe earthquake roc 
provinces of Guayas, Manabi, Esmeraldas, Imbabura.and Boliva 
Eastern Pennsylvania. Floodwaters caused by torrential rains td 
toll of at least 30 lives and caused property damage estimate 
millions of dollars. 
Northeastern Ohio. Huge wall of water swept along a 60-mi. stre 
of Lake Erie, drowning 7 persons and injuring at least 7 others. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Two tornadoes caused death of 29 pers« 
and injuries to 25 others. 
Bombay, India. Cyclone rising from Bay of Bengal swept inlad 
devastating vast area in two Bengal districts, and killing an e 
mated 40,000. 
Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. Floodwaters of Poton 
river threatened to inundate Washington, D.C., as rain-swo 
streams caused 4 deaths and left 2,000 people homeless in th 
states. . 
Berryville, Ark. At least 28 were killed and more than 200 ott 
were mjured in tornado. 
Anatolia, Turkey. Four hundred and seventy-four persons wif! 
killed and 605 injured in severe earthquake. 
Aliquippa, Pa. Avalanche buried motorbus loaded with defe| 
workers, killing 22. | 


Perla, Ark. Five persons, 4 of whom were soldiers, were killed 4 
27 others were injured in head-on crash between switch engine 
passenger train. } 
Granby, Mo. Six were killed and 45 injured in head-on collis | 
of two passenger trains near Granby depot. 1 
Savage, Minn. Five were killed and 30 injured when passent 
train rammed local which had been stalled after hitting autome) 
at crossing. | 
Jersey City, N.J. Train wreck in Hudson tube near Excha) 
Place station caused death of 5 persons and injuries to 222 oth) 
Kittrell, N.C. Eight passengers were killed when freight tit 
rammed into observation car of flyer. 

Dickerson, Md. Passenger train telescoped into stalled night 
press and tossed rear pullman into path of freight; toll of known di) 
was about 30.! 

Almonte, Ont., Canada. Thirty-five were killed and 118 ot 


injured when 3 rear cars of local train were telescoped by tr) 
train. 


pper left: NEARLY 30 PERSONS were killed and 100 injured when a passenger 
diin crashed into the rear of a preceding train Sept. 24, 1942, near Dickerson, 
1. The rear Pullman of the first train, shown here, was thrown into the path of 
freight train on the adjoining track 


i yper right: WRECKAGE of the transport in which Carole Lombard, motion pic- 
jjre actress, and 21 others died Jan. 16, 1942, when the plane hit a mountain 
War Las Vegas, Nev. 

{ sove, left: ONE OF THE MOST DISASTROUS FIRES in U.S. history took the 
i es of about 500 men and women trapped in a blazing Boston night club Nov. 
1, 1942 


ove, right: AN EARTHQUAKE which shook Guayaquil, Ecuador, and several 
Hier towns took a toll of about 200 lives May 13, 1942 


Yght: A HEAVILY LOADED BUS was demolished by a speeding troop train at 
ljystal Springs, Miss., Aug. 5, 1942; 13 were killed and 53 injured 
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al te . Statistics as of June 30, 1942, showed 
Disciples of Christ. a total membership of 1,664,943 in 
the United States and Canada (Canada 9,363). This was a net 
loss of 107,023 for the year. The reported loss might indicate 
a closer scrutiny of church rolls, for the number of additions was 
about normal—so,o46 by baptism and 43,402 otherwise. There 
were 8,002 churches in the United States and Canada (a loss of 
ten), and 7,693 ministers (a gain of 113). Chaplains in service 
numbered 203. The Disciples had churches in 39 other coun- 
tries, most of which were not mission fields. In Great Britain 
there were 172 churches with 13,445 members; in Australia, 338 
churches with 31,060 members; in New Zealand, 57 churches 
with 4,531 members. There was no report from Poland, which 
was listed as having 65 churches and (estimated) 40,000 mem- 
bers. The world membership in 1942 was 1,826,434, or 8,128 
less than one year earlier. Expenditures for local church main- 
tenance in the United States and Canada were $13,480,374 (a 
gain of $1,640,809), and for missions and benevolences $2,023,- 
614 (gain $66,196). The debt which burdened the United Chris- 
tian Missionary society for 20 years, and which amounted to 
$589,794 on July 1, 1941, was liquidated. The Emergency Mil- 
lion not only extinguished this debt but provided funds for spe- 
cial wartime activities in the interest of servicemen and religious 
and social work in the vicinity of camps and in the new com- 
munities of industrial workers near the great new war plants. The 
foreign missionary agency was able to continue in contact with 
and support its work in all fields except Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 

The missionary magazine, World Call, had a monthly circula- 
tion of 39,550, a gain of 3,953. 

The international convention of the Disciples of Christ for 
1942 met at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 28—-Aug. 2. The next 
was scheduled for May 1944. 

(W. E. Ga.) 


District of Columbia: see Wasuincrton, D.C. 


: (1876-1942), U.S. naturalist, was 
Ditmars, Raymond Lee born June 20 at Newark, N.J. He 
was graduated from Barnard Military academy in 1891 and was 
then employed as assistant curator at the American Museum of 
Natural History. He left in 1898 to become a reporter for the 
New York Times, but he never lost interest in his chief hobby: 
collecting snakes. His collection, started when he was a boy and 
sheltered in the top floor of his home, became so famous that 
naturalists in the tropic jungles sent him rare—and dangerous— 
specimens. In 1899, he joined the newly organized New York 
Zoological park (Bronx zoo) as curator of reptiles and presented 
his entire collection to the zoo. Dr. Ditmars, who wrote enter- 
tainingly about insects, snakes and reptiles, frequently explored 
the tropics in search of new specimens. In 1941, he trapped sev- 
eral giant spectral vampires in Trinidad and on his return organ- 
ized an insect museum stocked with ghost bugs, robber flies, ant 
lions, umbrella ants and other rare species. He did research on 
tuberculosis among monkeys and on treatment of human ailments 
with snake venom. He was curator in chief of the department of 
reptiles and mammals at the Bronx zoo, 1910-42. He was the 
author of The Reptile Book (1907), Reptiles of the World (1909), 
Snakes of the World (1931), Strange Animals I Have Known 
(1931), Thrills of a Naturalist’s Quest (1932), Forest of Adven- 
ture (1933), Confessions of a Scientist (1934), The Book of 
Zoography (1934), The Book of Prehistoric Animals (1935), The 
Book of Living Reptiles (1936), The Making of a Scientist (1937) 
and The Book of Insect Oddities (1938). He died in New York 
city, May 12. 


DISCIPLES OF CHRIST—DOG RACING 


Divorce: see MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


(1871-1942), U.S. psychologist, was bor 
Dodge, Raymond February 20 in Woburn, Mass. He grad 
uated from Williams college in 1893 and went to Germany, wher 
he took his doctorate at the University of Halle. While in Ge 
many, Dr. Dodge studied the human eye in the action of reading) 


and subsequently discovered that the eye, far from gliding) 
smoothly along a line of printed matter, proceeded in jerky movelj 


ments. His findings in this field were an important contributio 
in the teaching of reading in schools. He was professor of ps 

chology at Wesleyan, 1898-1924, and at the Institute of Psycho. 
ogy, Yale university, 1924-29, and was one of the three origina 
founders of the Institute of Human Relations, also at Yale, wher 
he perfected his theories on visual perception. During Work 
War I he was consulting psychologist in the chemical warfare ser 

ice and in the navy bureau of navigation; in the latter post, h 
helped select potential candidates for gunners and devised a guni 


pointing recorder which simplified selection of competent gunners 


Dr. Dodge died in Tryon, N.C., April 8. 


Dog Racing. 


sons in history, both in attendance and pari-mutuel handle, whil 
Florida had one of its poorest because of gasoline curtailment anjff 
dimmed lights due to wartime precautions. A dozen tracks ope / 
ated during 1942, ranging from Phoenix, Ariz., on the west tll 
Boston on the north and Miami on the south. Never Roll prove} 


Oe ss ne ee 
NEVER ROLL (no. 5) was the outstanding greyhound racing dog of 1942. 


the summer races in Boston he set four world’s records, ti 
17 out of 24 starts ciara "y 


1 
] 
| 
! 
| 


Dog racing met with varying successes duri 
1942. Boston experienced one of its best seal 


DOG SHOWS—DOOLITTLE, JAMES 


be the outstanding greyhound of the year, setting four world 
vords; tying another; winning 17 out of 24 races, and ending 


? season with a “79” rating. 


(M. P. W.) 


1g Shows: see SHows: Dogs. 
yminica: see West Inpies, BRITISH. 


\minican Republic a republic occupying the eastern 
y two-thirds of the West Indian island 
| Hispaniola. Area: 19,326 sq.mi.; pop. (1939 est.) 1,656,219. 
| least three-fourths of the Popa diow largely concentrated in 
\) areas—around Ciudad Trujillo in the south, and in the Cibao 
jlands in the north—is of mixed blood. Capital city: Ciudad 
lijillo (108,070). Second city in size is Santiago de los Cabal- 
})S (34,000); Puerto Plata (12,000) is the largest city in the 
jth. Language: Spanish. President (elected May 1942): Gen. 
J'ael Leonidas Trujillo. 
tdistory.—The political event drawing greatest attention during 
§ year was the national election in May. Former president and 


4-year term. This was the first national election in which 
¢nen were allowed to vote; one woman senator was elected, and 
G2e others became representatives. Because of the world situa- 
it, Gen. Trujillo assumed office immediately. 

The Dominican government took action early in 1942 to pre- 
ijt subversive action within its boundaries, the strategic location 
jHispaniola making it unusually important in hemisphere de- 
se. Property owned by alien enemies was taken over, and axis 
sionals were forbidden to acquire motor vehicles. All boats in 
sonal waters were placed under government jurisdiction, and 
dular inspections of the coast were ordered to prevent the ene- 
ad from establishing secret bases on Dominican territory for sup- 
of submarines. The need for control of the movement of 
ted States currency was given emphasis when a Spanish ship- 
miter was reportedly seized with $220,000 in “hot” money in his 
session. The necessary legislation to prevent the export and 
ort of such currency was enacted in July. 

[‘he Dominican economy was seriously affected by the disrup- 
i of shipping facilities caused by World War II. All stocks of 
mobiles, both new and used, were taken over by the govern- 
Hit, also all rubber stocks, and both gasoline rationing and traf- 
jrontrol were undertaken. Shortages in food supplies resulted in 
fi formation of national commissions to set price ceilings, en- 
Qrage rice production, and to regulate trade. The export of 
Gstock, meat, eggs and some other foodstuffs was prohibited 
ly in May. 

jiducation.—Official statistics (1940) listed a total of 951 
ols; enrolment 116,574. The education budget for the year 
| | 1,377,000 pesos. 

ikinance.—The monetary unit is the peso, equal in value to the 
|. dollar. The budget for 1942 estimated revenue as $12,839,- 
i; expenditures as $12,820,000. 

brade.—Figures for the first half of 1941 (trade with the U.S. 
47) showed exports of $5,024,000 and imports of $3,627,000 


ld by sea and air, with the former curtailed by the war. Air 
ice increased in 1942; a new contract was granted during the 
& to British West Indian Airways. In 1940 there were 268 km. 
bublic railroads, and 3,000 mi. of highway, less than one-third 
| hich was improved motor road. 

eee —-Melvin Moses Knight, The Americans in Santo Domingo 


28); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 ee Sumner 
Wes, "Naboth’s Vineyard (1928). . Ro.) 
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Donations and Bequests. vcsorica ss heres boos con 

* reported as having been con- 
tributed for U.S. philanthropic purposes during the year 1940 by 
persons filing income tax returns for that calendar year, the latest 
for which such information was available in 1942. This was an 
increase of $239,853,000 over the $494,790,000 reported in in- 
come tax returns for 1939. Sixty-seven per cent of the contribu- 
tions reported for 1940, or $493,486,000, came from persons re- 
porting incomes of $5,000 or less. Charitable bequests for 1939, 
the latest year for which information was available in 1942, were 
$143,365 ,000. 

Six of the larger U.S. foundations and three community trusts 
dispensed funds of $18,155,000 in 1941, bringing the total of dis- 
bursements by them since 1920 to $722,404,000. 

Gifts to 52 educational institutions of higher learning for the 
fiscal year 1941-42 amounted to $22,207,844 and bequests to 
these same institutions were $8,821,738, making a grand total of 
$31,029,582. These same institutions for the fiscal year 1940-41 
received a total of $37,980,514 in gifts and bequests. 

A continuing study by the John Price Jones corporation of pub- 
licly announced gifts and bequests in seven large cities (New 
York, Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, Baltimore, St. Louis 
and Boston) presented an up-to-date trend of U.S.-philanthropy 
for 1942. While these figures were far from complete, as they in- 
cluded only these cities, they nevertheless indicated in what direc- 
tion the U.S. philanthropic dollar was going. 

The total of gifts in these cities for 1942 was $78,269,358, of 
which $33,820,208 went to U.S. war organizations, such as the 
Red Cross and U.S.O.; $11,138,320 to community chests, many 
of which included in their quotas funds for war emergency work; 
and $5,633,269 for foreign relief. All other types of philanthropy 
suffered losses in these cities for 1942. Bequests in the seven 
cities amounted to $47,619,917 in 1942, with $25,779,522 being 
bequeathed to educational institutions. An outstanding bequest of 
the year was that of Walter P. Murphy—approximately $20,000,- 
ooo for the technological institute he had established by a prior 
gift at Northwestern university, Evanston, Ill. 

New York led the seven cities with gifts of $34,340,138 and 
bequests of $17,330,269. 

(See also CARNEGIE TRUSTS; COMMONWEALTH FuND, THE 
Community CuHeEest; Community Trusts; FALK FOUNDATION, 
THe Maurice AND LAuRA; ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION; ROSEN- 
WALD FunD, THE JULIUS; RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION; WAR RE- 
LIEF CONTRIBUTIONS. ) (In 120 J).) 


Doolittle James (1896- ), U.S. army air officer, was 
’ born Dec. 14 at Alameda, Calif. He 
joined the army as a flying cadet during World War I and became 
an officer, but the army refused to let him go overseas, declaring 
he was too valuable as an instructor. After the war, he studied 
engineering, graduating from Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1925 with a doctor of science degree. An expert pilot, 
he toured European and South American capitals, thrilling 
crowds with stunt flights. In 1930, he won the Harmon trophy 
for his experimental flights; in 1931, he won the Bendix trophy 
race from Burbank to Cleveland; in 1933, he won the Thompson 
trophy. He then retired from racing to join the army board 
studying reorganization of the air corps. In July 1940, he was 
ordered back to active duty as a major in the air corps reserve 
and in Jan. 1942, he was promoted to lieutenant colonel in the 
air corps. On April 18, 1942, Doolittle electrified the world by 
J€iding a U.S. bomber squadron in a spectacular daylight raid 
over Tokyo. For this exploit, he was awarded the congressional 
medal of honour by President Roosevelt and was promoted to 
the rank of a brigadier general. He then was in command of the 


242 DRAFT—DRUGS AND DRUG TRAFFIC 


h US. air force with General Eisenhower’s armies during the 
North African campaign and was named for promotion to the 
rank of a major general, Nov. 21, 1942. 


Draft: see SELECTIVE SERVICE. 
Drama: see THEATRE. 
Dress: see FASHION AND DRESS. 


1894- , Canadian sol- 
Drew, George Alexander on meee leader of 
the Conservative party in Ontario and official leader of the Con- 
servative opposition in the legislature at Toronto. He was born 
at Guelph, Ont., May 7, and received his education at the Col- 
legiate Institute of Guelph, Upper Canada college and the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. His military career began with his joining 
the 16th battery of Canadian artillery at Guelph in 1910. He 
enlisted in the C.E.F. in 1914, went overseas in 1915 and dis- 
tinguished himself on active service. Wounded in 1916, he was 
invalided home to Canada in 1917, but not finally discharged until 
June 1919. Admitted to the bar in, 1920, he practised in Guelph 
until 1925 and then in Toronto. Entering the provincial legisla- 
ture, he became leader of the Conservative opposition. Among 
his writings are Canada’s Fighting Airmen, The Truth about the 
War, etc. Col. Drew attracted wide attention by his denuncia- 
tion in 1942 of the government’s action in regard to the Canadian 
expedition to Hongkong. Proceedings were initiated against him 
but were later dropped. 


Drow ht Long periods of moisture deficiency such as Oc- 
g * curred in the interior of North America in the 
1930s had a far-reaching influence on the agricultural economy 
of the affected region, leading in many cases to important social 
readjustments. Such drought conditions generally were character- 
istic of the outer portions of the humid climates where near-by 
arid conditions sometimes were transported by shifts in the 
prevailing atmospheric circulation pattern. The year 1942 was 
characterized by drought conditions in several areas of normally 
humid climates where the drought risk is relatively small. 

The 1941 fall drought in portions of the normally humid 
southeastern United States continued through the winter and 
spring of 1942. The situation was most serious in Georgia. Except 
for the month of November, the period from Aug. 1941 to June 
1942 was uniformly deficient in rainfall. The amount was the 
least on record for the state. The Carolinas and northern Alabama 
also were affected. The situation in Georgia reached a crucial 
stage during a hot, dry period in late May and early June when 
in 1r days there was a 61% reduction in the available hydro- 
electric power in Lake Burton, largest water-power system in 
the state. All growing crops were badly affected and the poor 
condition of the pastures necessitated considerable stall feeding 
of livestock at a time when pasturage should be the most ample. 
Finally, adequate rains in June ended the drought. 

In Argentina, serious winter drought conditions were experi- 
enced in July and August, spreading over much of the cereal- 
producing area. Cold weather and severe frosts combined with 
dryness in checking the winter seedings. Relief came in September. 

South Africa had a continuation of the 1941 drought through 
the growing season into 1942. The corn crop was reduced to 
the extent that there was none available for export. Forage 
crops were also affected, producing a shortage of meats and 
dairy products. Heavy drains on the food supply by war refugees, 
prisoners and ship movements combined with the drought condf- 
tions to produce shortages. 

Most continents received adequate rains in agricultural areas 
during 1942. In Asia, dryness caused a one-third reduction of 


the rice crop in Korea and a midsummer drought reached serio 
proportions in the upper Yangtse valley. India had ample rainly 
except in the early part of the year in wheat- -growing region} 
Turkey and Iran had a short, early summer drought. | 

In Australia, the great Grout of 1940-41 was ended, fl 
1942 was a very favourable year for agriculture. 

In Africa, other than South Africa, minor droughts occurrej 
in French North Africa and in Uganda. In the latter ‘ot 
the cotton crop was hindered by dryness during most of il 
planting season (May to August). (See also AGRICULTURE; IRR 
GATION; Sort Erosion AND Sort ConseRVATION.) (H.R. BI 
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. Immediately upon the ef 
Drugs and Drug Traffic. trance of the United Stath 
into war, the Food and Drug administration placed at the servi | 
of the war agencies its staff of experts trained to examine and 1 
conduct laboratory investigations of drugs. Wartime dislocatio 
imposed increased responsibilities in maintaining the purity a 
quality of drugs, whether they were used by the armed forces. 
by civilians. 

Seizures of violative drugs and prosecutions of responsibil 
shippers increased in the fiscal year 1942; violative device sf ill 
ures declined. Fewer dangerous drugs and fewer products beall | | 
ing inadequate directions and warnings were encountered by th 
inspectors, who found also that comparatively few druggists aj} 
selling without prescriptions drugs dangerous for use in a | 
medication. The number of medicines removed from the marke 
because of false and misleading therapeutic claims remained bof 
the same as in the previous year; permanent injunctions wei 
issued to prohibit the shipment of such misbranded medicines } 
a number of cases in which seizures had not resulted in correi® 
tion. Deviation from standard strength and purity was respond ) 
ble for a slightly higher percentage of the seizures than in 1941.| 

Seven hundred and eight (708) new-drug applications were pe 
mitted to become effective. The first seizure and the first pal ! 
cution case under the new-drug provisions were instituted in 19al} 
The seizure libel charged that the article was a new drug fi 
which no application was effective. The prosecution case involy 
the falsification of an application. 

An amendment to the Food, Drug and Cosmetic act giving | 
Food and Drug administration complete control over insulin aff 
insulin-containing drugs was enacted in December 1941, just ‘ 
fore the expiration of patents previously providing such conti 
by the Insulin Committee of the University of Toronto. q 

(W. G. Ca.) 

League of Nations.—During the third war year, Sept. roll} 

to Aug. 1942, the activity of the three international control orga 


I 


! 


f 
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—The Opium Advisory committee (O.A.C.), the Permanent Ce 
tral Opium board (P.C.O.B.), and the Drug Supervisory boy 
(D.S.B.)—was maintained in its essential parts. 

The international drug supervision is based on informatil 
supplied by governments under existing treaties and on the 
ports issued by the three international control bodies. During tf] 
period under review, the exchange of information stipulated in till 
Conventions continued. Although impaired by gaps, by the il 
perfection of data, and by the delay and dislocation caused ff 
war, the essential measures of control continued uninterrupted} i 
National administrations collaborated®*closely with the int }p! 
national organs. 

Governments transmitted their annual reports on the traffic 
opium and other dangerous drugs, reports on seizures in the illii | 
traffic and texts of laws and regulations. a 

On Dec. 1, 1941, the D.S.B. transmitted to governments |ff) 
“Statement of Estimated World Requirements of Dangerc 
Drugs in 1942” (Document C.61.M.58.1941.XI). This ann 
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itement, which contains drug estimates for 177 states and ter- 
ories, indicates the legitimate limits of the manufacture of and 
ye trade in drugs. The limits of the world manufacture and 
ide for 1942 with regard to the five principal drugs were esti- 
jated at 49.7 tons for morphine, 32.8 tons for codeine, 4.7 tons 
jc cocaine, 3.1 tons for dionine and 0.8 ton for diacetylmorphine. 
} The 1931 convention placed upon the D.S.B. the duty of es- 
jlishing estimates itself for those countries and territories which 
)1 to furnish them. Accordingly, the D.S.B. framed estimates 
j° 1942 in respect of 17 countries and 33 territories, including 
juntries where political and administrative conditions have 
janged on account of war. 

jFor 1942, governments themselves submitted estimates in re- 


jis was the first time after the coming into force of the 1931 
avention that estimates were furnished by all sovereign coun- 
2s in the western hemisphere. 

[Although, due to the cessation or stricter control of inter- 
{ional communications, the international illicit traffic dimin- 


%y occupation and in other territories occupied by Japan after 
4c. 1941 conditions were getting steadily worse. 


JIBLIOGRAPHY.—League of Nations document C.61.M.58.1941.XI (D.S.B. 
atement 1942); League of Nations document C.62.M.59.1941.XI; Re- 
At to Congress on the Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs for 
ES A (elas 4) 


jjunkenness: see INTOXICATION, ALCOHOLIC. 
“ist Storms: see Droucur. 

hitch Borneo: see Durcu East INptEs; 
JLONIAL EMPIRE. 

tech Colonial Empire: see Durcu East Inpres; NeTHER- 


|WDs COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


NETHERLANDS 


q . The largest Netherlands colonial pos- 
itch East Indies. session, under Japanese military occu- 
ion in 1942. The Dutch East Indies is a huge archipelago, with 
eral very large islands, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Borneo and 
ew Guinea (part of Borneo is British and part of New Guinea is 
ier Australian administration), and many smaller ones. The 
shipelago is located near the equator, from 6° N. to 10° S. 
Htude. It is south of the Philippines, southeast, east and west 
4the Malay peninsula and north of Australia. Area, 733,681 
imi.; pop. (census of 1930), 60,731,025; estimate (end of 
lio), 70,476,000, of whom 48,416,000 live in densely settled 
@va and the adjacent small island of Madura, while 22,060,000 
je in the so-called Outer Islands, the less settled and developed 
Jions of the archipelago. Capital, Batavia (437,000). Other 
ize cities: Surabaya (313,000); Bandung (167,000). The 
at majority of the natives are of the Moslem faith, although 
admixture of Hindu and pagan practices is found in some re- 
Ins. There are about 2,500,000 Christians, about 1,000,000 
¢ddhists and a number of Animists. Governor general (ap- 
nted in 1936), until the Japanese occupation: Jonkheer A. 
i. L. Tjarda van Starkenborgh-Stachouwer. 

distory.—The year 1942 witnessed a temporary eclipse of Dutch 
fe in the East Indies after three centuries of colonial empire. 
; Jan. 11, 1942, there were Japanese landings at Tarakan, cen- 
) of a rich oil district in Borneo, and at three places in Celebes. 
}ferce naval battle took place in the Straits of Macassar from 
4a. 22 until Jan. 26; the Japanese forced their way southward 
iispite of losses. By early February Japanese air raids on the 
{ncipal naval base at Surabaya and on other towns in Java be- 


OIL TANKS AND CARS were fired by the Dutch as they evacuated petroleum 
centres in Java during the Japanese invasion of March 1942. This picture, 
taken by a Jap photographer, reached the United States by way of Brazil 


came increasingly frequent. The overrunning of Malaya paved 
the way for the invasion of Surnatra, where Palembang fell on 
Feb. 16. The Japanese invaded Bali and landed on Timor Island 
on Feb. 20. After the battle of the Java sea, on Feb. 27-28, the 
Japanese, in the climactic phase of the operation, landed at vari- 
ous points in Java during the first week of March and gained 
complete mastery of the air. Batavia, Buitenzorg and other towns 
fell. By March 9 Bandung, the inland mountain town, had sur- 
rendered and the Japanese claimed the capture of 93,000 Dutch 
and colonial and 5,000 British troops. This marked the end of or- 
ganized resistance. Some guerrilla warfare continued in Borneo, 
Sumatra and Celebes; but there was little evidence to show that 
it was widespread or successful. 

News about the East Indies under Japanese occupation was 
necessarily meagre in 1942 and was largely based on Japanese 
broadcasts. There was apparently some effort to arouse pan-Asian 
sentiment by changing Dutch to native names. Instructions were 
given to respect the “‘adat,” or native code of customs and living 
habits. The Japanese claimed progress in restoring oil production 
and port installations which had been damaged during the fighting 
and asserted that cargoes of rubber from the Indies were reaching 
Japan. A curtailment of sugar production to 500,000 tons annu- 
ally was announced on the Tokyo radio in the summer of 1942; 
this may have been designed to divert production to crops more 
useful for war purposes. 

Education.—As of 1939, there were 21,440 schools of all 
types, with 2,324,505 pupils. Government expenditure on educa- 
tion was 31,267,100 guilders; 7.2% of the population was literate 
in 1930. 

Defense.—The armed forces at the disposition of the Dutch 
military authorities at the time of the Japanese invasion were in 
the neighbourhood of 125,000-150,000 men, consisting mainly of 
trained natives, with a stiffening of Dutch officers and technical 
units. The East Indies navy was reliably estimated at 3 cruisers, 
8 destroyers, 18 submarines and 42 torpedo boats. There had 
been increased attention to defense with the growth of tension in 
the far east, and the air force was supposed to number between 
soo and 1,000 planes. The military establishments of the 
Netherlands East Indies were mostly wiped out by the invasion; 
remnants of these forces escaped to Australia and continued the 
struggle along with the United Nations. Government expendi- 
tures on defense were 517,000,000 guilders in 1941. 
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Finance.—The Dutch guilder (florin) (53.1 cents U.S. in 1941) 
is the unit of currency. Budget revenues were 694,140,035 guild- 
ers in 1941. Expenditures were 829,304,901 guilders in 1941. 
Amount of currency in circulation in 1941, 215,885,000 guilders. 
The public debt of the colony, consolidated and floating, was 
1,372,600,000 guilders in 1939. The Java bank, the central bank- 
ing institution, controlled the note issue. The Japanese did not 
introduce the yen as the currency during 1942, but carried on 
with what was apparently an intermediate currency organization, 
utilizing the notes of the Bank of Java and special currency issued 
for the use of the occupying forces. 

Trade and Communication.—Imports in 1940 were 444,- 
300,000 guilders and exports were 873,500,000 guilders. No com- 
pletesfigures were compiled for 1941. The principal exports in 
1940 were rubber (328,254,000 guilders), cil and petroleum prod- 
ucts (169,557,000 guilders), tin and ore (72,218,000 guilders), 
sugar (52,041,000 guilders), tea (50,925,000 guilders ). 

There were, in 1940, 43,450 mi. of highways and 4,620 mi. of 
railways, 3,387 in Java and 1,233 in Sumatra. The railways in 
1940 carried 72,000,000 passengers and 11,000,000 tons of freight. 
There were 94,000 motor vehicles of all kinds in 1941. About 
10,870 steamers, with a total tonnage of 12,456,664, cleared 
from the ports of the colony in 1939. The Royal Netherlands 
Airways was formerly one of the main routes of communication 
between Europe and the orient. 

Agriculture.—Figures of output for the principal agricultural 
products in 1939 were as follows: sugar, 1,576,000 tons; copra, 
537,000 tons; rubber, 383,000 tons; palm oil, 244,000 tons; coffee, 
121,000 tons; tea, 83,000 tons; pepper, 71,000 tons; quinine, 12,- 
ooo tons. 

Manufacturing.—Although the colony has always been pri- 
marily a source of raw materials, the world crisis of 1929-33 and 
the abrupt fall in the prices of primary products, together with 
the inundation of the country with cheap Japanese manufac- 
tures, gave an impetus to the development of local industries, 
such as batik, spinning and weaving, tobacco, ceramics, paint, 
soap, chemicals, cement, wood, glass and paper. 

Mineral Production.—While Java is the principal source of 
cultivated crops, the Outer Islands supply most of the mineral 
resources of the colony. Figures of output for the principal min- 
ing products in 1939 were as follows: oil, 7,949,000 tons; tin, 
31,000 tons; coal, 1,781,000 tons; gold, 2,500 tons; silver, 19,200 
tons. (See also JAPAN; NETHERLANDS COLONIAL EMPIRE; WORLD 
War IL.) (W. H. Cu.) 


Dutch Guiana: see SuRINAM. 
Dutch Harbor: see ALASKA; WorLp War II. 


D t ff Conservation of raw and finished materials was 
yes U 5. the industrial keynote for 1942. The national 
emergency brought about many drastic and sudden changes, and 
the organic chemicals industry was no exception. The most im- 
portant problem confronting the dyestuff manufacturer was to 
furnish sufficient quantities of the highest quality vat colours for 
the requirements of the armed forces. The conversion of the 
industry from peacetime economy to fulfil wartime needs was a 
major task. Many of the basic materials used for the production 
of dyes are also required in the manufacture of explosives, avia- 
tion gasoline, pharmaceuticals, refrigerants, synthetic rubber, etc. 
and the dyestuff industry had to share these essential chemicals 
with other vital uses. 

The government consumption of certain vat colours, used for 
olive drab and khaki shades, increased abnormally long before the 
war began. Concurrently, a growing demand for civilian goods’ 
dyed or printed with fast colours manifested itself. To meet this 
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situation the dyestuff industry stepped up production on the 1 

war colours by expanding facilities. With the military program 
developing rapidly it became evident that the production of thes 
particular anthraquinone vat colours would be insufficient to fijf 
all the requirements of the government. This brought about iH 
War Production Board Conservation Order M-103 which becam 


1 


effective April 1, 1942. It restricted the sale and use of nip 
anthraquinone vat dyes for specified military purposes only an} 
assured mills holding government contracts of a sufficient supp 


| 
| 
| 


of vat colours for their requirements. Quarterly civilian quote 
on the anthraquinone vat dyes not restricted for military ut 
were also established. The Office of Price Administration adv 
cated the production of good quality, fast dyes as being essential 
to the wartime conservation program; fewer nonessential clothdj 
were decreed; restrictions placed upon style and fabric changdj} 
of civilian textiles; work clothing sales increased and the supp 
of dyes adequately met the demand with but few exception 
Consequently war textiles, manufactured under many difficulties} 
still possessed the desirable characteristics of materials prevp| 
ously obtainable. 

The increased activity in the production and sales of synthet 
organic chemicals in 1941 was due to an increase in both civilia 
and military consumption. Military demands were confined fj) 
relatively few individual items. Not many synthetic organtf! 
chemicals were under general preference orders, limitation orde 
or price control. | 

The major increases in the production of dyes in 1941 as com) 
pared with 1940 were indigo 83% and azoic dyes 69%. Littifi) 
change occurred in the relative importance by class of applicatiajlt 
of the various groups; vat, direct, sulphur and acid dyes ali 
counted for about 80% of the total. Production of coal-tar dyj 
iN 1941 was 168,595,000 Ib., an increase of 31.9% over the prifif 
ceding year. Sales were 176,791,000 lb., 44.1% higher than | 
1940 and valued at $113,308,000. Vat colour production, excl 
sive of indigo, was 26,616,000 lb. and 40.5% over the 1940 tot 
1942 production was comparable with 1941 but official figuriif 
were not available by the close of the year. (A. G. Bn.) ff 
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Faker Ira f (1896- ‘ ), US. army air officer, was bow 
’ * April 13 in Field Creek, Tex. He studied 
the University of the Philippines, Columbia and Southern Calf} 
fornia universities and was commissioned as second lieutenant 
the infantry reserve in 1917. Transferred to the Philippines |[f 
1919, he served in the air corps and later was given comma | 
of the Manila air depot. In 1929, he was co-pilot in an arm 
plane which established an endurance flight record of 150 ho 
and 40 minutes, and some years later he made a cross-contineif#); 


headquarters in Washington, 1937-40, and by Jan. 1942, he haat 
become a brigadier general. In the summer of 1942, he wif 
named chief of the U.S. bomber command in the Europed 
theatre of war and in August of that year, he led a Flyitt 
Fortress squadron that raided Rouen in the first all-Americallt 
aerial attack on nazi-held territory. With Lt. Gen. Henry 1b 
Arnold, he wrote This Flying Game (1936), Winged Warfaif\ 
(1941) and Army Flyer (1942). After Maj. Gen. Carl Spaal 
went to North Africa in Dec. 1942, to reorganize Allied air pow) 
there, it was understood that Gen. Eaker would succeed _hilfff 
temporarily as U.S. air commander in Europe. | 


During the ye! 


Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of. °°" culpa 


mide drugs were applied locally in the ear, first cleansing t : 
external canal thoroughly, drying it and blowing the powder 
Sulphanilamide or sulphathiazole powder was introduced inf 


> nasal chambers by means of a powder blower. In the in- 
mmatory conditions of the pharynx, this structure was gently 
-ufflated with one of the sulphonamides, coating the surfaces 
ficiently. The patient was instructed not to cough or spit for 
jout one half hour after this treatment. Following mastoid 
jerations, the powder was dusted in the cavity, with splendid 
Lults. 

A few cases of radical frontal, ethmoid and maxillary sinus 
jerations were reported in which near the conclusion of the 
jeration, one of the sulphonamides was dusted into the cavities. 
}all of these, healing was far better than under similar opera- 
fe procedures without the local use of the sulphonamides. 

\Dr. Harry P. Schenck and others reported favourable results 
{the administration of a finer preparation of the sulphonamides, 
Anely the microcrystals of sulphanilamide and sulphathiazole 
jh and without suspension in a mild isotonic vasoconstrictor. 
Ge purpose of the finer preparation, that is the microcrystals, 
3 to have the drug so finely divided that it would be in direct 
jitact over a larger area of infected tissue surface, with no 
yeterious local action; that it would have long contact with the 
jyper stability, as far as the chemical reaction was concerned, 
“apatible with the upper respiratory mucous membrane in 
sry possible manner. Thus microcrystals of sulphanilamide or 
iphathiazole in suitable vasoconstrictor solution could be 
gayed, instilled or packed wherever the rhinologist wished to 


ice this medicament. 


| 
IBLIOGRAPHY.—John A. Kolmer, ‘‘The Science of Chemotherapy,” Ar- 
ges of Otolaryngology (July 1941); I.S. Ravdin, Report by Southeastern 
Wnsylvania Chapter of the American Red Cross; E. S. Connell and B. C. 
jwhridge, “Local Use of Sulfanilamide and its Derivatives in the Ear, 
fe and Throat,’ Archives of Otolaryngology (May 1942); Frank L. 
Want, “Local Use of Sulfonamide in Otogenic Infections,” ibid. (Feb. 
#2); L. E. Silcox and H. P. Schenck, “Use in Otolaryngology of Micro- 


@stals of Drugs of the Sulfanilamide Group,” ibid. (Aug. 1942); George 
Coates and N. Fulmer Hoffman, “An Interesting Case of Frontal Sinus- 
&,” Laryngoscope (April 1942). (GRMNCS) 


irnings, Company: sce Business Review. 
irthquakes: sce Disasters; Sersmotocy. 
ist Africa, British: see British Easr Arrica. 


istman, Joseph B. (1882- ), U.S. government offi- 


cial, was born June 26 in Katonah, 
iY. He was graduated from Amherst college in 1904 and studied 
j; at Boston university. He was appointed to the Interstate 
dmmerce commission by President Wilson in 1919 and was 
ippointed by succeeding presidents until 1933, when he served 
} President Roosevelt’s federal co-ordinator of transportation. 
jring his 14-year tenure on the ICC, Eastman was considered 
i) government-ownership” man by many railroad presidents be- 
lise he fought to lower freight rates and executive salaries. He 
jaounced the unnecessary duplication of services and sought to 
jaw dummy corporations and holding companies. In 1936, he 
jurned to the ICC and in Dec. 1941, Mr. Eastman, then chair- 
jin, was appointed by President Roosevelt as director of the 
ply: -established Office of Defense Transportation (ODT), de- 
Jaed to co-ordinate federal and private transportation policies. 
f, May 1942, when the rubber shortage became acute, he was 
fen authority to curb travel of motor cars, trucks and buses. 
i , September he ordered curtailment of all travel to football 
‘nes and on Oct. 1, he froze railway passenger schedules, elimi- 
| ing special trains for sports events. (See also DEFENSE TRANS- 


- (1851-1942), U.S. educator, was 
1 ton, Edward Dwight born Jan. 12 in Lancaster, Wis. 
} was graduated from Beloit college in 1872 and received D.D. 
dyrees from Northwestern and Yale universities. He was or- 
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dained minister of the Congregational church in 1876, and served 
in pastorates at Newton, Ia., and Oak Park, Ill. He was president 
of Beloit college, 1886-1905, 1907-17 and president emeritus from 
1917 to 1942. He died in Fairfield, Conn., June 18. 

(1878-1942), U.S. sculp- 


Eherle, Abastenia St. Leger (oot ee 


Webster City, Ia. In her lower east side studio in New York city, 
Miss Eberle welcomed neighbourhood children into an improvised 
playroom, set up in her own quarters so that she might better study 
her subjects. She is represented at the Metropolitan museum, 
New York city, the Chicago Art institute, the Worcester Art mu- 
seum, the Peabody museum in Baltimore, the Carnegie institute 
at Pittsburgh and the Detroit museum. She received the St. Louis 
exposition bronze medal, 1904, and the Lindsay Morris Sterling 
award of the Allied Artists of America, 1931. Miss Eberle died 


in New York city, Feb. 26. 
Eerstadt, Ferdinand 52° sangre’ aes 
’ ficial, banker and lawyer, was 
born June 19 in New York city. He graduated from Princeton, 
1913, and took his law degree from Columbia university, 1917. 
A corporation lawyer, Eberstadt was associated with a Wall 
street investment house until 1931, when he opened an invest- 
ment-banking firm. When Chairman Donald Nelson organized the 
War Production board in Jan. 1942, he named Eberstadt to one 
of the vice-chairmanships, and placed him in charge of synchro- 
nizing the army and navy needs with production schedules. Within 
six weeks Eberstadt devised a controlled materials plan to get 
scarce materials in sufficient quantities to war factories on 
schedule. In a speech in New York city Dec. 2, 1942, he declared 
that the United States might supply munitions and supplies to 
French forces fighting with the allies, and also pleaded for a 
tolerant understanding of the confusion that accompanied the 
almost overnight creation of a $100,000,000,000 war industry. 


Eclipses of Sun and Moon, 1943: see Astronomy. 
Economic Association, American: see AMERICAN Eco- 
NOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

Economic Defense Board: see Economic WarRFARE, BoarD 
OF. 


Economics No outstanding contribution was made in either 
* pure or applied economics during 1942. Although 
it takes some time for judgment to ripen concerning the merits 
of the findings of research, the Conference in Research in Fiscal 
Policy established by the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search made a substantial contribution in “Fiscal Planning for 
Total War.” The Brookings institution devoted its attention, at 
a time when price control and inflation were topics of current 
interest, to the theories of “Price-Making in a Democracy.” 
The Twentieth Century fund sponsored popular studies in post- 
war economic problems. The Harvard Committee on Research 
in the Social Sciences issued a study entitled “Parity, Parity, 
Parity,” which emphasized the expansion of the parity concept 
from land economics to labour and capital. The Oxford Institute 
of Statistics issued several timely studies on vital war problems. 
The Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva con- 
tributed a special study on “International Economic Disintegra- 
tion.” The most numerous bibliographical additions to the special 
fields were made in farm economics, public finance, labour eco- 
nomics, economic systems, money and banking, and_ business 
finance. 

A movement was started in 1942 to devise some award that 
might be made to professionally trained economists similar to 
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the certificate awarded to public accountants for certain attain- 
ments in that field. This plan received support from those who 
were convinced of the validity of the popular criticism launched 
against self-selected “economists” whose utterances and publica- 
tions, because of their lack of training, their inexperience, imma- 
turity and vested interests, reflected upon the profession of 
economists. 

In the colleges and universities the economic curriculum was 
modified in two directions; a greater number of courses in war 
economics was offered, and courses were offered designed to 
assist in the professional training of women for civil service 
positions as statisticians and economic analysts. The Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce issued a supplementary re- 
port on courses in war economics showing that of the 120 colleges 
and universities answering the questionnaire, 89 were offering 322 
various courses on war economics and related fields. The drain 
upon the teaching staff into governmental service had continued 
to such an extent that many colleges had great difficulty in pro- 
curing properly qualified personnel to teach courses. Because of 
this drain and the army draft, the number of graduate students 
in economics fell to the lowest level since World War I. 

Simultaneously with the development of war courses came the 
increased interest in postwar economic planning, not only in 
academic centres but also in civic organizations, industry and 
government. Reports of the National Resources Planning board 
related to such important issues as demobilization unemployment, 
the federal six-year plan for public works, federal aid of industrial 
research and state projects. The Board of Economic Warfare 
(q.v.) studied the hemispheric cultural and trade solidarity, 
export licenses, shipping priorities, monopoly purchases, and the 
problems related to the lend-lease policy. Increasing interest was 
centred in the problems surrounding the shift from full employ- 
ment in wartime to peacetime full employment. (E. H. HE.) 


. The Board of Economic 
Economic Warfare, Board of. Warfare was made re- 
sponsible for directing the fullest possible use of the great 
economic power of the United States throughout the world, to 
help insure the defeat of the axis. 

The board became in effect the “general staff” for United 
States economic warfare activities. Its basic objective in 1942 
was to hit the enemy wherever possible on the economic front, 
at the same time building the strength of the United Nations. 
To gain this end, exports were controlled, government programs 
for the procurement and importation of strategic commodities 
were planned and directed, and vital economic intelligence and 
analysis work was kept up-to-date for every country. 

President Roosevelt established the Board of Economic War- 
fare (Economic Defense board until Pearl Harbor) by executive 
order on July 30, 1941. Other executive orders and legislation 
rounded out BEW authorities and responsibilities. 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace was named chairman of the 
board. Its members included the secretaries of state, war, navy, 
commerce, treasury and agriculture, the attorney general, the 
co-ordinator of Inter-American affairs, the lend-lease administra- 
tor and the head of the War Production board. Day-to-day 
operations were carried out by a staff of 3,000 in 1942, under 
the immediate supervision of an executive director (Milo Perkins 
in 1942). : 

Operating as a “board,” BEW worked in very close co-opera- 
tion with a number of other government agencies in 1942. In 
addition to the armed services, agencies with which constant 
operating relationships were maintained included the department 
of state, which handled all negotiations with other governments, 
the bureau of foreign and domestic commerce, the United States 
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tariff commission, the War Production board, the Office of Pri | 
Administration, the Commodity Credit corporation, and variolh 
subsidiaries of the Reconstruction Finance corporation. H| | 

In addition to administrative management and legal serviol| 
the board was organized into three major operating offices fl 
line with its responsibilities: the office of exports, office of i 
ports and the office of economic warfare analysis. Each of t 
three offices was headed’ in 1942 by an assistant director 
charge—respectively, Hector Lazo, Morris S. Rosenthal al 
William T. Stone. 

Office of Exports.—To direct the “flow of commodities |} 
commercial export channels so that the power of supply co 
be used as a positive economic weapon in the successful pro 
cution of the war was the job of the office of exports in 194 
In it resided responsibilities and duties transferred to the boa 
from the former office of the administrator of export contnj) 
by presidential executive order of Sept. 15, 1941, inclu 
authority to requisition certain articles and materials nee¢ 
for the war effort. It was the task of the office of exports 
control shipments of goods to foreign destinations, seeing thf) 
they did not fall into enemy hands, while at the same til 
advocating release of materials that could be spared from Unit 
State stockpiles to help friendly countries meet their obligatic 
as contributing partners in the United Nations war effort and/j 
satisfying their own essential economic needs. : 

Office of Imports. —When, on April 13, 1942, responsibill 
for bringing in essential raw materials from foreign count 
was centred in the office of imports, the president’s execut 
order directed the board to administer importation of materi 
and commodities required for the war production effort, and jf) 
“|. determine the policies, plans, procedures, and methdffj 
of the several federal departments, establishments, and agenda 
with respect to the procurement and production of such materi j 
and commodities, including the financing thereof; and issue suit 
directives, or Panes such proposals in respect thereto asi 
may deem necessary.” 

In off-shore procurement operations during 1942, the 
Production board made the basic determination on United Stat 
need for the commodity in question, and issued the approprijf} 
directive. BEW then outlined and programmed the operatillh 
passing along specific directives to the government “buyit 
agency involved. This was usually an RFC subsidiary, wer 1 
carried out the direct development and purchase operatia 
executing the BEW directives. For some commodities, the | 
was one of simple procurement. For others such as, for exam}! ti 
rubber, hemp, certain oils and minerals, the task was to develgi 
new or additional sources of supply in areas remaining open) 
the United States. Commodity procurement experts were litera 
combing the world in 1942 for materials that would help bi 
the axis. In many countries, preclusive buying operations wif 
under way, giving the U.S. goede it needed and preventing t 
from falling into the hands of enemies who also needed thd 

Office of Economic Warfare Analysis.—Strategy for 
campaigns of economic warfare was developed in the office) 
economic warfare analysis. Working closely with the British minff 
try of economic warfare, and using every possible source of & i | 
nomic intelligence, this office kept a running analysis in 1942} | 
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the economic position of all countries, including the enemy. Inf 
mation thus assembled was of direct assistance to the army 4 
navy—in blockade operations, in determining needs for supp! i 
on expeditions and campaigns and in mapping military objecti 
Assistance was extended also to friendly countries in build 
up their economies and keeping them going. Trained technicil 
were often sent to work with other nations, on a partners! i 
basis, in developing new sources of raw materials and stepr h 


iii 


} industrial production. Under a special project of this office, 
supporting service was maintained for army and navy air 
jasport organizations in locating, procuring and assembling 
jitegic raw materials flown in on transport planes returning 
im military missions. (M. Ps.) 


juador a South American republic, located on the Pacific 
» coast, astride the equator. Area (including the Gala- 
‘os islands, 2,400 sq.mi.), according to Ecuadorian claims prior 
}nid-January 1942, was 337,392 sq.mi., but the settlement of a 
jindary dispute with Peru materially reduced its area. The 
ulation (1941 est.) was around 3,500,000. Chief cities: Quito, 
i) capital (140,000); Guayaquil (120,000); Cuenca (42,000); 
fy bamba (21,200). President in 1942: Dr. Carlos Arroyo del Rio. 
Hdistory.—During 1942 the acute dissatisfaction with the set- 
#ment of a boundary dispute with Peru’ dominated Ecuador’s 
(ory. By that decision, made by the Rio de Janeiro Conference 
# Foreign Ministers, Ecuador lost a major part of the Amazonian 
ja which it had claimed. Opponents of the administration made 
jch political capital of the popular dissatisfaction, and in May 
§ireatened revolt brought the arrest of several of the most dis- 


fj, with the United States. In July Ecuador’s rubber crop was, 
# treaty, assigned to the U.S., and in September, air and naval 
es on both the mainland and the Galapagos islands were leased 
chat nation. After a visit to Washington, D.C., in November, 
§ president announced the creation of the Ecuadorian Develop- 
Git corporation, which, with a capital of $10,000,000 loaned by 
} United States, was to develop Ecuador agriculturally and 
4ustrially. 

§)efense.—The army has a peacetime strength of 7,500, with 
1500 reserves. United States army aviation experts had con- 
ted an instructing mission in Ecuador since March 1941. The 
by comprised one training ship in 1941. 

‘inance.—The monetary unit is the sucre (value: 74 cents 
. In 1942). The 1943 budget called for receipts and expendi- 
tes of 150,000,000 sucres (1942: 130,800,000). 

Grade and Resources.—In 1940 imports amounted to $11,- 
H%,000 (1939: $10,184,000), with the United States supplying 
4 % (1939: 48.7%), Japan 10.5% (5.3%), Great Britain 7.5% 
#5%), Italy 4.1% (3.1%), France 3.6% (4.9%), Germany 
W% (18.1%). Latin-American countries supplied 5.5% (1939: 
1%), with 1.4% each from Colombia and Chile. Exports, $10,- 
},100 (1939: $11,514,000), not including $753,487 gold (all to 
fi United States), went largely to the United States (59.9%; 
1 9: 49.1%). Other Latin American countries took 27.3% 
439: 19.9%), with Uruguay 8.2% (entirely petroleum), Peru 
1%, Colombia 3.6% and Chile 3.0% leading. 

jin the first eight months of 1942, Ecuador’s foreign trade regis- 
ied increases in value over a similar period in 1941. The United 
| ites, though continuing to lead all other countries in both sides 
the trade, took somewhat smaller amounts of Ecuadorian ex- 
‘\ts. However, there was an increasing amount of trade with 
ier Latin-American natiens, especially with Cuba, Venezuela 
i Argentina. Petroleum shipments continued to decline in 
4.2, but the location of U.S. military bases in Ecuador brought 
‘increased local demand. The leading exports in 1940 were: 
Jao 28.3%; cyanide precipitates 28.1%; petroleum 24.6%; 
Vee 15.8%; rice 14.1%}; copper and lead concentrates 10.5% ; 
jua (vegetable ivory) 8.4%; bananas 6.3%. 

4acao and coffee are the chief export crops, bananas the third. 
41942 cacao and rice crops were at the same high levels as in 
1. Cotton, as in 1941, was insufficient for domestic production, 
| sugar was barred from export, because supplies were inade- 
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quate. Balsa wood exports increased sevenfold between 1936 and 
1941 (2,298 tons in the first eight months of T941) and made 
further progress in 1942. Kapok (1940: 384 tons) returned 
strongly after the crop failure of 1941. Rubber (1940: 1,509 
tons) gave promise of considerable expansion. 

Petroleum (1940: 2,349,000 bbl.) output fell sharply in 1941 
and continued to fall in 1942. In 1940 1,389,678 grams of gold 
were mined. 

Communication.—External communication is by sea and by 
Pan American Airways, and nearly all exports are shipped through 
Guayaquil. Internal communication is by domestic airlines (for- 
merly German-controlled), 600 mi. of railway, the Guayas river 
and a 3,500-mi. highway system. In 1942 highway construction 
was financed largely by the U.S. Export-Import bank. (See also 
HIsPpANIC AMERICA AND WoRLD War II.) (ERNAGS) 

(1897- ), British statesman, 


Eden, (Robert) Anthony was born June 12 and was edu- 


cated at Eton and at Christ Church, Oxford. After service in 
World War I from 1915 to 1918, he contested the Spennymoor 
division of Durham in 1922,.and in the following year he was 
elected for Warwick and Leamington, which he thereafter con- 
tinued to represent. He was lord privy seal and a privy councillor, 
1934, and in 1935 he entered the cabinet as minister without 
portfolio for League of Nations. Affairs, holding this post until 
the following December, when he became foreign minister. 
Disagreement with Prime Minister Chamberlain over the latter’s 
policy of “appeasing” Germany and Italy led to his resignation 
Feb. 20, 1938. Upon the outbreak of war Sept. 3, 1939, he 
re-entered Chamberlain’s cabinet as dominions secretary. On 
May 11, 1940, he was named secretary of state for war in 
Churchill’s cabinet, and on Dec. 23, 1940, he was appointed to 
the foreign ministry again. 

On Nov. 22, 1942, Eden replaced Sir Stafford Cripps as leader 
of the house of commons, although he still retained his post 
as foreign secretary. On Dec. 2, he was cheered in commons 
when he declared that Britain, the United States and Russia 
would be obliged to use their armed might after the war to 
prevent any repetition of aggression. 


Education For two years the slogan of education in the 
* United States had been “Education for Defense.” 
Under the impact of Pearl Harbor that slogan was changed to 
“Education for Victory,” adopted as the title of the official organ 
of the U.S. office of education in place of School Life which had 
been inaugurated during World War I. The changed character of 
education was indicated in the first sentence of the first issue of 
Education for Victory on March 3, 1942: “Education has ever 
been in the Nation’s service. But in these days of total war that 
service has a new significance. ‘You’re in the Army now’ is no 
cliché—it is an expression of national necessity.” : 
Leadership in education in the war crisis was at once assumed 
by the US. office of education under its commissioner, Dr. John 
W. Studebaker. On Dec. 23, 1941, the U.S. office of education 
wartime commission was created with members representing na- 
tional organizations. Formed into a number of committees the 
commission undertook the study of the following problems: 
Training of teachers for non-curricular war tasks; volunteer out- 
of-school services by school children; curriculum adaptations in 
elementary and secondary schools to war needs; advancement of 
vocational training for defense industries; the shortage of teach- 
ers; physical fitness among college and university students; prob- 
lems of women students and the war; acceleration in secondary 
schools and colleges; publication of information on educational 
changes in the interests of war service; policies for postwar edu- 
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STUDENTS OF TULSA HIGH SCHOOLS eating lunch with small children as part 
of their course in nursery-school work. Students in the home-living course pre- 
pare and serve the meals 


cation and training. The creation of state educational wartime 
commissions was encouraged. 

The U.S. office of education became the education arm of the 
federal government and undertook 22 major wartime services, 
including the following: Training of skilled workers for industrial 
production; training engineers, chemists, physicists, and produc- 
tion managers (ESMWT); training for food production and 
farm machinery repair; training for homemaking; vocational re- 
habilitation; school and college civilian morale service; inter- 
American education; “boom town” schools; aviation education; 
nutrition education; distribution of information on education and 
the war; and planning for postwar readjustments. For many of 
these activities special congressional appropriations were made. 
The USS. office of education co-operated with all other defense 
agencies, the OCD, Federal Works agency, the treasury, in the 
promotion of health and welfare in defense areas, evacuation pol- 
icles, creation of nutrition centres, the sale of defense stamps and 
bonds, school garden programs, and establishment of 25 demon- 
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stration centres for instructio 
in inter-American relations. 
The National Education assq 
ciation also turned its efforts 
wartime services. Through if 
legislative commission it waj 
active in urging legislation f 
federal aid for education a 
other educational measures. T 
Commission on the Defense 
Democracy through Educati 
was concerned with the teachqg 
shortage and salary crisis am 
enlisted the interest of such o 
ganizations as the Citize 
Emergency Committee on Ej 
penditures and the National Alf 
sociation of Manufacturers. TH# 
work of both the Public Reli® 
tions service and the researaf 
division was expanded, and t 
Committee on Education arf 
Defense co-operated closel 
with officials of the army, nav 
Federal Security agency, off 
of education, and education} 
institutions. The Educationi 
Policies commission of the N| 
tional Education association if 
sued early in the year a stat] 
ment of A War Policy for Am 
ican Schools. The commissi 
set up a series of priorities 
education, including the follo 
ing: Training-workers for w 
industries and services; produ} 
ing goods and services for 4 H 
war; conserving materials; rang’ 
ing funds to finance the wa 
promoting health and physi 
fitness; protecting the ideals 
democracy; teaching the w 
issues, aims and progress of t! 
war and the peace; sustaini 
the morale of adults and children; and maintaining intelligelfi 
loyalty to American democracy. Suggestions were made of nal 
activities in which teachers and pupils could engage in their cor} 
munities. i | 
The American Council on Education co-operated with othif 
national agencies and was especially active in focusing attenti4 
on higher education in whose interests it was created durig 
World War I. Its activities are described below. | 
In August a National Institute on Education and the War, 4 
tended by chief state officers of education, state directors 
vocational education, experts in rural and higher education, anf) 
national agencies, was held in Washington. Representatives 
the OPA, OCD, OWI, the army, navy and air forces, and t | 
war savings staff of the treasury discussed the needs of their spl 
cial divisions. The institute recommended that opportunities | 
provided to every youth to equip himself for the war effort § 
order to make up the revealed shortage of specialists in the arm}. 
forces and defense industries. 
In June the Institute of Adult Education of Teachers Colleg 
Columbia university, issued a Report of the Commission on Pos i 
war Training and Adjustment, A Statement of Principles Relati#\ 


the Educational Problems of Returning Soldiers, Sailors, and 
splaced War Industry Workers. 

Vocational Training.—The chief efforts during the year were 
voted to increasing provisions for vocational training of work- 
| for war industries. Vocational, trade, and technical schools 
jored programs running in some cases for 24 hours a day for 
jen days a week, especially in aircraft, shipbuilding, machine 
jp skills and automechanics, and operators of farm machinery. 
jurses lasted from ten weeks to a year, and special provision 
js made for the training of engineers, chemists and physicists, 
jdical technicians, and works managers (ESMWT) in two-year 
jlege courses. The work in this field was carried on with federal 
@ ($141,240,000 was appropriated for 1942-43) administered 
the U.S. office of education, plans and policies being deter- 
hed by local committees. One new feature was the increase in 
i number of women trained to take the place of men. 

iNew Emphases in Education.—Schools were urged to adopt 
snore realistic point of view in the development of curricula 
4h special attention to more technical courses, health, and the 
jdy of inter-American relations. Under the auspices of the 
{il Aeronautics administration, materials were prepared in all 
jects but especially in science, mathematics and geography to 
phasize the new era of aviation that is to make America’s 
jith “air-minded.” The need of an extension of adult education 
4s expressed. Considerable concern was aroused by the revela- 
ji that 10,000,000 persons were found in the 1940 census to 
fre had only four grades of education, and by the rejection on 
ount of “functional illiteracy” of enough young men called 
ier the selective draft to make up 10 to 15 combat divisions. 
qention was also drawn to the large percentage of illiteracy 
jong aliens in the U.S. 

Che rise of “boom towns” created a demand for schools which 
§s met with the aid of the U.S. office of education, and the 
ize increase of women in war industries drew attention to the 
(d of nursery schools for preschool children (2 to 6 years of 
i). The WPA allocated $6,000,000 for the provision of nurs- 
| schools to take care of 50,000 children of working mothers 
ila charge of 25 cents per day (if able to pay this sum) for the 
jt of food and personnel. Added to the existing provisions this 
ia made nursery schools available for 105,000 children. : 
jfouth Problems.—A movement begun early in 1942 to abolish 
| Civilian Conservation corps was successful despite the efforts 
the president and Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security adminis- 
\tor, to save it. A small sum was provided to liquidate the 
iC within twelve months, the equipment to be turned over to 


‘| 


| army and navy. A proposal to abolish the National Youth 


u 


the amount requested. Help for youth was provided in other 
ys—by increased appropriations to the U.S. office of education 


‘hr study of this organization by Kenneth Holland and Frank 
Hill (Youth in the CCC), who described it as the most im- 
‘tant educational development in 25 years and as a contribu- 
‘Ja to the war effort through the training provided in military 
\\its and routine, discipline of living in camps, training in activ- 
|s needed by the army and the country, and education in the 
‘jal of useful work. 


’ the American Council of Education was brought to a close 
‘| the publication of a report on Youth and the Future by Floyd 
‘Reeves. The report, with an introduction by Owen D. Young, 
j2ssed the importance of a postwar employment program for 
urned soldiers and young persons in order to obviate the dan- 
's of unrest through unemployment. The employment of all 
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youths under 21 must be made a social responsibility; compul- 
sory education up to 16 should be followed by a year of required 
work to help young persons to realize their practical abilities and 
needs before entering on some occupation or further schooling; 
jobs should be found for all able and willing to work; and con- 
sumer co-operatives, profit-sharing in business, and intelligent. 
pricing should be encouraged to make goods and services avail- 
able to the consumer. Vocational training and guidance, work ex- 
perience, retention of apprenticeship, more realistic training in 
current problems through social studies and participation in com- 
munity work, and health should be given special attention. In sec- 
ondary education greater attention should be given to the needs of 
the students not going to college, and beyond that the number of 
public junior colleges and technical institutes should be increased. 

Teacher Shortage.—The most serious educational problem 
of the year was the teacher shortage which threatened to grow. 
Teachers were leaving for other activities attracted by better 
pay than the average of $77.42 a month found in a number of 
states. By the opening of the school year it was estimated that 
there would be a shortage of 50,000 teachers necessitating the 
closing of 50% of the rural schools and of many schools in 
smaller cities. The shortage was more serious in some subjects 
(industrial arts, agriculture, physical education, science and 
mathematics, home economics and commercial subjects) than in 
others. Salary adjustments were made in very few instances. To 
correct the situation and to avoid lowering of certification stand- 
ards and the employment of incompetent teachers married women 
teachers were urged to return to the schools, and the establish- 
ment of a nationwide teacher placement agency was recommended. 
To balance the exodus from the schools teachers showed an excel- 
lent record of public activities in gasoline and sugar rationing, 
civilian defense, first aid, salvage campaigns, and draft registration. 

(See Commission on Teacher Training, This War and the 
Teacher, and E. S. Evenden, Teacher Education in a Democracy 
at War.) 


YALE FRESHMAN signing up for service at the university’s bureau of mili- 
tary training information. Similar bureaus in U.S. colleges and universities 
guided thousands of underclassmen in 1942 into military and naval training for 
which they were best qualified 


FRESHMEN! SOPHOMORES! _ 
roe Recah s 


% 


THE CHEMICAL ENGINEERING LABORATORY of Yale university, like the 


laboratories of many other U.S. institutions, was used in 1942 to give students 


a knowledge of explosives, synthetic rubber and other subjects vital to war and 
war economy 


Federal Aid.—The realization, greater than ever, that equality 
of educational opportunity was not nationwide led to a renewed 
effort to secure federal aid. Senator Thomas sponsored Bill 
S.1313 to provide an annual appropriation of $300,000,000 to re- 
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duce inequalities of educational opportunities through public el 
mentary and secondary schools. The funds would be apportiong 

to the states according to the numbers of inhabitants 5 to Wh 
years of age and their personal net incomes, for the expenses | 
public elementary and secondary schools, including kindergartey 
and junior colleges. Each state would determine its own method 
of apportionment to the local school units. All control of educ 
tion would be retained by the states and local communitié 
Audits and reports would be required. States must continue } 
spend for schools from state funds at least as much as in 194 
and the interests of minority races must be protected where sepif} 
rate schools for separate races are maintained. (See for t 
section Education for Victory, School and Society, and The Jowmf 
nal of the National Education Association.) 

Teaching of American History.—A serious educational iss 
was precipitated by the publication in the New York Time 
June 21, 1942, of the results of a survey of the teaching | 
United States history in the colleges. The report of the survey) 
based on returns from 690 colleges or 56% of those to which th¥ 
questionnaire had been sent, revealed that 82% of the institl} 
tions did not require the study of the subject and that many stl 
dents completed their four years in college without taking ay 
courses in American history. Further, it was pointed out that 729} 
of the colleges did not require United States history for admilf 
sion. Less than 10% of the student body and only 8% of th 
freshmen were enrolled in courses in American history in ti 
semester preceding the survey. Many presidents and professq 
of history urged that the subject should be made compulso 
They stressed the value of the contribution of a knowledge | 
national history to the development of citizenship and civic 4 
sponsibility, and in the war crisis to an understanding of tf 
democratic traditions at stake. The report had wide repercu 
sions throughout the country. It was discussed at a joint sessi¢ 
of business men, representing the National Association of Mani 
facturers, and educators at the annual meeting of the Nation 
Education association held at Denver at the end of June, aij 
was the main topic of the address delivered by Gov. Ralph 
Carr of Colorado at the same convention. Speaking at the annt 
banquet of the state bar of Texas on July 4, Associate Justi 
Robert H. Jackson deplored the omission of history of the Unit 
States in the colleges and universities of the country and enter q 
a strong plea in favour of the subject in “this great laboratory 
democracy.” At a statewide conference of history professo: 
held at Stanford university on Aug. 29, 1942, the inclusion off 
required “general survey in the history of the United States” w 
recommended in the interests of “the successful operation of! 
democracy.” | 


Colleges and Universities.—The outbreak of war found t} 
institutions of higher education without plans to meet the sitt 
tion, which was further aggravated by the failure of government 
authorities to state their needs in terms of manpower. The cd 
leges and universities were more seriously affected than oth 
branches of education by the uncertainty and confusion beca 
of their dependence upon a student body liable to immedia 
call for service. Fourteen days after Pearl Harbor the plannil 
and executive board of the American Council on Education ré 
ommended the acceleration of students of high ability and pe 
formance in order to enable them to graduate before inducti| 
into the armed forces at 20. The board stressed the point thi 
it was essential to keep able students in schools and colleges | 
meet the future demand for physicians, dentists, engineers ay 
professional workers. 

On Jan. 2, 1942, nearly 1,000 representatives of colleges, ut 
versities and junior colleges met for three days in conference 
Baltimore at the call of the American Council on Education. 
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‘ssage was read from President Roosevelt which served as the 
ynote for education generally during the crisis. ““We have one 
‘at task before us,” wrote the president. “That is to win the 
r. At the same time it is perfectly clear that it will be futile 
win the war unless during its winning we lay the foundations 
the kind of peace and readjustment that will guarantee the 
servation of those aspects of American life for which the war 
fought. Colleges and universities are in the particularly diffi- 
it position of balancing their contributions to these two ends. 
'm sure, nevertheless, that the leaders of our colleges and uni- 
sities can be depended upon to find the wisest solution for the 
icult problem of how to make this twofold contribution. I 
| anxious that this national crisis shall not result in the de- 
iction or impairment of those institutions which have contrib- 
id so largely to the development of American culture.” 

(Che conference approved an accelerated program to reduce the 
ditional four-year course to three years or even less to be com- 
‘ed at the age of 20, and recommended that the government 
Juld provide military training for all students physically fit 
i service. A proposal to telescope the high school and college 
arses found very little support; only two leading institutions— 
pwn and Northwestern universities—announced that they 
ild admit qualified students at the end of their third high 
ool year. The proposal to accelerate courses was widely ac- 
jted throughout the country; some institutions merely extended 
jjall students a practice permitted only to able students. The 
jed-up was also helped by admitting students from high school 
ually at the beginning of any term or semester. Generally, 
gyever, the four-year curricula were used by introducing an 
%-a session in summer and otherwise curtailing vacations. Al- 
jugh a few critics deplored the acceleration plan on educational 
unds, no serious difficulties were encountered in putting it into 
@ct from the point of view of organization, and the small num- 
q of women’s colleges which were at first opposed to it accepted 
} Two difficulties did arise, however, which had been foreseen 
became much more real when acceleration was put into prac- 
&. Because of the financial conditions of most institutions of 
hner education, which were the cumulative results of the de- 
ission period, and the fact that acceleration did not increase 
folments, colleges and universities were confronted with the 
ablem of remuneration to their faculties for the additional 
Hching load imposed on them. The students were affected by 
} introduction of extra sessions because they were deprived of 
W opportunity during the summer vacation of earning money 
@ their education. Medical schools also adopted accelerated 
Zgrams and reduced the period of training to three years, keep- 
§ their students at their studies and other activities of a pro- 
shional nature through the 12 months of each year. Hardest 
t were the law schools which suffered severe reductions in 
Holments. ; 

‘The first of these difficulties was not met by any concerted 
Th. The solution of the second was made possible by a congres- 
jal appropriation of $5,000,000 to be used for loans for about 
‘oo students who undertook training in engineering, physics, 
Hmistry, medicine (including veterinary), dentistry and phar- 
‘)-y. Students obtaining loans of tuition, fees, and up to $25 a 
jath, payable through the institutions which they attended, 
‘e placed under the supervision of the War Manpower com- 
sion and were pledged to accept employment under its direc- 
q. during the war. The loans were to be repaid at 25% interest. 
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Education and the War, held in Baltimore on July 15-16 the 
first of the resolutions adopted “deplored the continuing lack of 
any adequate and co-ordinated plan for the most effective utiliza- 
tion of higher education toward winning the war,” a lack which 
was “impeding the flow of highly trained manpower essential to 
victory in a long war.” The absence of a co-ordinated plan when 
all the institutions were ready to devote their facilities and ener- 
gies to the war effort had “given rise to widespread confusion 
among governmental agencies, educators, students and the gen- 
eral public.” It was accordingly urged that all the relevant gov- 
ernmental authorities should take steps “to assure effective and 
continuing co-operation between the agencies they represent and 
higher education.” 
permanent function of higher education to provide the nation 
with broadly educated and highly trained men and women in the 
interests of its health, safety and welfare. The major function 


A co-ordinated plan would safeguard the 


of higher education is to develop breadth of understanding, 


stamina and qualities of leadership, essential characteristics of 


good officers. Although only 12% of the men inducted into the 
services were college trained, 80% of those selected for officer 
training had come from this group. To maintain equality of op- 


‘portunity it was necessary to provide financial aid for students 


to enable them to take advantage of the accelerated courses with- 
out restriction of economic status, race or creed. Provision should 
be made to utilize those who are physically unqualified for mili- 
tary service but are intellectually fitted for other essential types 
of war service. A plan was also made for young women who have 
a vital part to play in the national effort. 

When the academic year 1942-43 opened the confusion was not 
only not cleared up, but further uncertainties arose. There were 
doubts about the desirability of military training on the cam- 
puses, «and the question whether the age for the selective draft 
would be lowered to 18 or 19 remained undecided for several 
months. Students in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, physics, 
chemistry and engineering expected to be permitted to complete 
their courses of training. In May, 1942, the war department an- 
nounced that students could enlist in the Enlisted Reserve corps 
of the army and be deferred from the call to active duty until 
graduation, “unless unforeseen circumstances dictated otherwise.” 

Despite the state of confusion the higher institutions of educa- 
tion were making important contributions to the war effort. War 
aid work, civilian defense work, special care for the health and 
fitness of students were undertaken. Every institution saw its 


NORWEGIAN SCHOOL in session in a private home at Oslo. According to the 
Norwegian legation at Washington, D.C., which received this picture from 
underground sources in 1942, most of Norway’s school buildings had been 
converted into barracks or hospitals for German soldiers 
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faculties depleted for war work of some kind—military, civilian 
and research. Many institutions undertook important research 
work. The general trend among the students was in the direction 
of some form of technical preparation, a trend which alarmed 
those who feared for the future status of the humanities, and 
long-term preparation for postwar demands. In the latter area 
many institutions introduced courses on peace aims and recon- 
struction, open to the public as well as students. At least two 
institutions began to train specialists for reconstruction work 
abroad, and in different parts of the country intensive courses 
for the study of Arabic, Burmese, Chinese, Hindustani, Japanese, 
Korean, Malay, Persian, Pidgin English, Portuguese, Russian, 
Thai and Turkish were organized under the auspices of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. The study of Spanish, 
of Latin American culture, and of inter-American relations be- 
came widespread. One important development was the increase 
in the number of women taking courses in engineering, industrial 
management and inspection, and technical fields in general; many 
have already replaced men. There was also an increase of women 
in such subjects as home economics, nursing and nutrition. 

By some it was anticipated that the war crisis would have its 


effects on the future of higher education in the United States. 


Dr. Walter A. Jessup in his annual report as president of the 
Carnegie foundation expressed the opinion that acceleration may 
lead to the permanent adoption of a three-year course in place 
of the traditional four. Changes in curriculum trends were also 
anticipated, but those might be affected differently by postwar 
demands for trained personnel. 

The junior colleges, probably as a result of the demand for 
intensive training of two years, increased in number from 610 in 
1941 to 627 and the enrolments showed an increase from 236,162 
to 267,406 or 13.2%. Of the 627 junior colleges 279 or 44% were 
public and 348 or 56% private, but the public institutions had 
74% of the enrolments. 

Some controversy was aroused by the announcement in Jan., 
1942, that The University of Chicago would award the A.B. de- 
gree after the first two years of study. President Hutchins, in 
defending the plan, referred to the confused organization of 
American education and the need to eliminate waste of time by 
differentiating between general and special education. For stu- 
dents who had neither the interest nor the ability to enter upon 
a course of specialized study the degree after two years would 
mark the end of their formal education; the remainder, improved 
in quality, would continue for three years more to the A.M. 
The plan received no support anywhere; it was charged that 
The University of Chicago would enter into competition with the 
junior colleges and was in any case cheapening the traditional 
A.B. degree. 

As already indicated the colleges and universities were faced 
with serious financial difficulties. Some relief was afforded by 
the federal loans and other granis to students; another form of 
relief came from the rental by the government of buildings and 
dormitories for the training of officers. More serious than the 
immediate effects of the war crisis was the proposal by an official 
of the U.S. treasury to limit the deductions against estate taxes 
for charitable and educational bequests—a step which would 
affect churches, hospitals and educational institutions. It was 
charged. that serious abuses had crept into charitable bequests, 
but no investigation had been conducted ‘to demarcate use and 
abuse. Not only would college finances be seriously affected by 
such a step, but it was feared that the opportunity of the finan- 
cial crisis might be an entering wedge for federal control in return 
for support. Equally serious was the tendency in different parts 
of the country to tax the property of higher educational institu- 
tions, the income of which was not used directly for educational 
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purposes—cafeterias, dormitories, co-operative bookstores a 
property rented out to persons not connected with the institution: 

The issue of academic freedom and tenure produced only on 
case, that of Winthrop college, which was the subject of inquir 
by a committee of the American Association of University P u 


national organization, the American Association of Univers 

Women. The Georgia case of 1941 was made an issue in the prif 
mary elections and helped toward the defeat of Governor Taj 
madge as candidate for re-election. (For this section see Schog 


Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, Bulletin of th 
American Association of University Professors and Education fq@ 
Victory.) (For statistics of institutions see UNIVERSITIES AN 
COLLEGES.) 

Anniversaries.—In May Roanoke college, Salem, Va., cel 
brated its rooth anniversary. Two public school systems, Detre 
and New York city, celebrated the centennial of the establish 
ment of their boards of education. Appropriate exercises marke | 
the occasion in both cities; the Detroit board of education issue 
an interesting record, One Hundred Years, The Story of the D 
troit Public Schools, 1842-1942. The occasion of the 75th ann 
versary of the founding of the U.S. office of education in 184 | 
was recognized as of the highest significance in view of the inig} 
portant status which this office had acquired in the war emejg} 
gency and the part that it would play in the postwar developmeé 
of education. The office in the 75 years after its creation as tl 
National Bureau of Education had ten commissioners at its hea 
the first of whom was Henry Barnard. 

General World Movements.—Europe.—In the occupid) 
countries of Europe the nazis continued their policy of suppre 
ing national cultures and nazifying the national school system} 
Nowhere did these efforts fail so signally as in Norway, when 
the resistance and martyrdom of the teachers will always sta: | 
out in the history of education as one of the most heroic stand 
against oppression. One of the first acts of Vidkun Quisliog 
after assuming office as minister-president on Feb. 1, 1942, wi 
to order all teachers to join a new nazi-created teachers’ untll 
Laerersambund, and as members to teach in harmony with th 
New Order and so become agents to indoctrinate all childal 
with the principles of naziism. Of the 14,000 teachers 12,000 Ff 
signed despite threats by the:nazi authorities to condemn them 
labour service; 2,000 were arrested and sent to concentrati¢ 
camps. Despite the tortures of transportation in cattle-truc 
lack of food, physical drill under the whip and sickness only’ 
teachers joined the Laerersambund. Of the remainder, 500 wel 
herded into an old wooden ship, designed for 250 passengers, a 
under the most horrible conditions were transported to Kirkend@s 
despite the protests even of the doctor, himself a Quisling, allow} i 
to board the ship. How many died on the voyage was ni 
known. This treatment had no effect on their more fortunal 
colleagues who not only continued to resist the Quislings and tif 
nazis, but when schools were again reopened read the “No 
gian Teachers Pledge to their Pupils of April 9, 1942,” closiiff 
with the following words which deserve to be recorded for 
time: “I will not call on you to do anything which I regard | 
wrong. Nor will I teach you anything which I regard as not c¢ 
forming with the truth. I will, as I have done heretofore, let 
conscience be my guide, and I am confident that I shall then 
in step with the great majority of the people who have entrus 
to me the duties of an educator.” Other efforts at nazificatio 
the requirement of compulsory membership of all children 
tween ro and 18 in the Ungdomsfylking, modelled on the Hit 
Youth, and the compulsory use of nazi textbooks and materiiff 
of instruction—also failed. The attempt to gain control of { 
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i}: MILITARY MARCHES were introduced into California schools in 1942 
st of the wartime program of physical fitness 


7 WHILE HER PUPILS lay face down on the floor during an air-raid 
‘on a New York city school in 1942, the teacher read them a story 


Hh, left: YOUNG ARTISTS at New York university’s Clinic for the Social 
ihment of the Gifted Child, at work on war pictures in 1942 


fg. right: HIGH SCHOOL GIRL of Milwaukee, Wis., in a school machine 
m™ Many U.S. high schools introduced courses in preparation for war plant 
during 1942 
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higher education by appointing Quisling professors was met by 
the refusal of the students to attend classes. On Feb. 25, 1942, 
the officials and faculty of the University of Oslo sent a message 
of protest to the Department of Church and Education against 
interference with freedom of research and teaching, against edu- 
cation within the framework of a political party, and against 
compulsory youth service. (See Norway’s Teachers Stand Firm, 
published by the Royal Norwegian Government’s Press Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C.) 

Great Britain—Plans for the further development and recon- 
struction of education in England and Wales were drafted and 
discussed with increasing intensity throughout 1942 by official 
and non-official organizations as well as by lay and professional 
groups. A new level was reached which carried the promise of 
educational reconstruction far beyond that of World War I. Nor 
was there any reduction in expenditures for education and the 
social services associated with it. The estimates of the board of 
education, the central authority, for the financial year 1942-43 
were £57,763,118, an increase of £2,847,479 over the vote for the 
preceding year. It is significant to compare these estimates with 
those for 1933 (£41,832,562) and for 1938 (£51,002,330). Much 
of the increase for 1942-43 was due to the war bonus for teachers 
and the provision of milk and meals to children in schools. Cap- 
ital expenditures almost entirely disappeared. To the estimated 
expenditures of the central authority must be added those of the 
local authorities, bringing the total expenditures up to £108,063,- 
000 (as compared with £103,725,000 in 1941). These expendi- 
tures do not include the grants to and the expenditures of the 
universities and colleges. 

(See also CAMBRIDGE UNIveRsITY; LONDON UNIVERSITY; Ox- 
FORD UNIVERSITY. ) 

Educationally the chief preoccupation was in the main with 
the care of young children and adolescents. This preoccupation 
was forced on Great Britain not only by the nature of the total 
war and the evacuation of children from their homes, but also 
by the increasing number of mothers who, whether voluntarily 
or by war regulations, were employed in war industries. The lat- 
ter condition led, in World War I, to the establishment of nurs- 
ery schools, which increased in the period between the two wars. 
After the outbreak of World War II their numbers increased 
with remarkable rapidity and variety. There were not only nurs- 
ery schools and nursery classes but also residential wartime 
nurseries where young children might be left under trained care 
for the whole or part of the day. The major part of the basic 
cost of the residential nurseries was borne by the government 
with a small charge per day paid by the parents. It was planned 
to establish 1,000 such nurseries ultimately. A “daily guardian” 
system was also developed. The main emphasis of all institu- 
tions of this kind was on the health, feeding, play and the devel- 
opment of a feeling of security in the children. During 1942, a 
Child Care division was created in the board of education to 
exercise general supervision over all types of nurseries and to 
recruit and train teachers for them. The Child Welfare division 
of the ministry of health co-operated in this supervision. 

For the older children already in school special measures were 
adopted for the care of their health and for feeding. Milk and 
midday meals were provided free or at cost with special attention 
to vitamin content and body-building foods; about 1,000,000 chil- 
dren were provided with meals. 

The Service of Youth was further developed and expanded 
with the establishment of youth centres, clubs and service squads 
inspired by the first youth service squad organized in East Suf- 
folk. With the registration of youth from 16 to 18 after Dec., 
1941, to encourage spare-time voluntary work and training for 
industry, all children and adolescents were brought under educa- 
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tional supervision up to the age of 18. The range of activitig 
in which youth co-operated was constantly increasing and | 
addition to farm and forestry work included manning first aij 
and ambulance posts, air raid precaution posts, fire warden pos 
and so on. 

Full advantage was taken of the new conditions under whig 
school work must be carried on by evacuated children. Lack 
buildings and equipment stimulated teachers to develop outdos 
studies—geography, nature study, regional surveys and the lik 
Under the Camp School Act, 1939, 36 national camp schools we 
established and were attended in the main by pupils from 11 ° 
15; here, too, new educational interests grew up in gardenin 
dramatics, choirs and farm work in addition to the regular studief} 
It was expected that this type of school would continue after thy 
war. Disturbing as the first year of evacuation was, there wa 
ample evidence of improved health, physique, poise and bearinj 
The lesson of the importance of sound health for education 


progress and mental security is not likely to be forgotten in t 
postwar period. 

In no aspect of the plans for postwar reconstruction is the ! 
as clear evidence of the desire to implement the ideal of demojf 
racy as in education. During 1942 numerous plans for educ 
tional reconstruction were published; chief among these were t 
Green Book of the board of education, which was not generallff} 
circulated but outlines of which appeared, the Green Book of tli} 
National Union of Teachers, Education, A Plan for the Futui§\ 
of the Association of Directors and Secretaries of Educatiolflj 
F. H. Spencer’s Education and the People, and The Education 
a Community by H. G. Stead. The chief source of informatiqfj 
on most plans was The Times Educational Supplement. Thet@) 
was general consensus of opinion that the educational systed@l 
must be unified and articulated and that equality of opportuni 
must be provided for all children and adolescents up to 18. Nun} 
ery schools should be provided for children from the ages off, 
to 5, to be followed by a common primary school divided injff) 
infant school (5 to 7) and junior school (7 to 11). Seconda! 
education is to be made available to all pupils according to the 
abilities in different types of schools (“modern,” “grammar 
“technical” and “commercial”) with a compulsory age limit |} 
15 or 16 for full-time education, followed by part-time continulfs 
tion school up to 18. All types of postprimary schools are to 
on a parity as regards buildings, equipment, size of classes ail 
qualifications of teachers, and fees are to be abolished in p | 


q 
1 


licly maintained schools. Private schools may be allowed | 

continue but only under supervision by the central and local aif 
thorities. Increased attention is to be given to health and phy} t 
cal well-being for all children up to 18, with medical inspectifff 
and treatment and the provision of meals and clothing if necd i 
sary. More opportunities are to be provided by means of schold | 
ships for able students to proceed to the universities not only | 
Great Britain but also in the dominions and the United Statdh 
and the system of adult education is to be expanded and enrichd 
The Service of Youth and camp schools are to be incorporatifi), 
into the system. The teaching profession is to be unified, i | 


preparation of teachers to be improved, and salaries to be pa 
on the basis of qualifications. Basic to the whole plan would 
concentration of everything relating to education in the hands 
the board of education as well as of local education authoritid: 
reorganization of the local authorities themselves, and reform | 
the system of financing education. 

On the basic recommendations there was general agreemel ’ 
There was no unanimity on plans for the preparation of teache 
while some recommended the single “multilateral” secondaif} 
school instead of a variety of schools at the postprimary le 
The proposals were not as radical as might appear; they graduajf 


erged out of discussions, surveys, and reports which began dur- 
World War I. 


The world situation of 1942 was reflected in the movement, 


\Co this end courses were organized for teachers and a number 
j textbooks appeared, among them. one by Professor Allan 
}vins of Columbia university. (IL 1. IK) 


ucation, U.S. Office of: see EpucaTion. 
jucation Association, National: see Nationat Epucs- 


HN ASSOCIATION. 
: The goal for production of eggs in the United States in 
(2S. 1943 was set by the Office of Agricultural War Relations 
§4,780,000,000 dozen, 8% above the estimated production of 
}2. Military and lend-lease requirements for dried eggs in- 
Hised substantially in r942, and it was estimated that the 
fivalent of 1,220,000,000 dozen eggs would be needed to meet 
¢ demand in 1943. Eggs in cold storage decreased heavily in 
tf} latter part of 1942, and at the end of the year had reached 
y lowest quantity on record, excepting the end of 1932. Shell 
§s in storage Jan. 1, 1943, were reported as 259,000 cases of 
#dozen each, compared to 549,000 cases Jan. 1, 1942. 

}, condition favourable to expanded egg production in 1943 
i’ the fact that the average quality of laying stock had im- 
ved over that of 1942 and previous years. Approximately 82% 
he new laying stock hatched in 1942 was from commercial 
“heries, compared with the previous high record of 77%. The 
th in 1942 was earlier than usual. The number of layers 
ally declines during the summer moulting season of low pro- 
ition. The low point of August, 1942, was 287,000,000 layers 
farm flocks. In Nov. 1942, there were 373,000,000 layers, an 
ease of 10% over the same period in 1941. At the same time, 
} production in 1942 increased 17% over that of 1941 in the 
he period. Obstacles in the way of increased egg production at 
}end of 1942 included the danger of larger laying flocks over- 
fivding a number of hen houses, thereby increasing the possi- 
@y of loss from disease and necessitating closer care of flocks. 
Hiculty in obtaining animal proteins for laying rations was ap- 
tent in some areas. Wholesale prices of eggs were included in 
§ OPA general freezing order of Oct. 5, 1942. Farm prices, 
@ ever, advanced, rising on an average from 37.4 cents in mid- 
Hober to 38.9 cents in mid-November. Although permanent 
ings were not established for eggs in 1942, announcement was 
le that they would be established later and that the price 
oort program would raise the average of farm prices for eggs 
#943 at least 15% higher than in 1942. (See also PouttRy.) 
SO); US.) 


An independent kingdom of northeast Africa; bounded 
% pt. N. by the Mediterranean, S. by the Anglo-Egyptian 
Nan, N.E. by Palestine, E. by the Red sea, W. by Libya and the 
Jara. Area c. 383,000 sq.mi. (arable land 13,600 sq.mi.); pop. 
«. Dec. 31, 1939), 16,680,000. Chief towns (pop. 1937): Cairo 
B>. 1,307,422); Alexandria (682,101); Port Said (126,907); 
ita (94,421); Mansura (68,637); Damanhur (61,791); Assuit 
925). 

#uler, King Farouk I; premier, Mustapha Pasha Nahas 
tb. 5, 1942); language, Arabic; religion, Mohammedan 91%; 
Mt 7%. 

istory—The government of Hussein Pasha Sirry resigned in 
%. 1942. The possibility of setting up in its place a national 
‘ernment to include the Wafdists was considered, but the Wafd 
used to take part, and Nahas was called upon to establish a 
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SOUTH AFRICAN patrol taking shelter during enemy mortar fire on the Egyp- 
tian front in 1942, before the great British offensive got under way Oct. 23 


purely Wafdist government. The Wafd undoubtedly commanded 
the support of a very large majority of the people and Nahas 
was the statesman most likely to steer the country through the 
difficult times which inevitably lay ahead. The Wafd had boy- 
cotted the previous parliamentary elections, and Nahas insisted 
on the election of a new parliament. The elections were held in 
March and, with the Liberals and Saadists taking no part, the 
Wafd obtained an overwhelming majority in the chamber of dep- 
uties. The program of the new government was ambitious and 
comprehensive; it included on the one hand measures for improv- 
ing the standard of living and on the other proposals for the in- 
creased efficiency of the army and air force. Nahas on more than 
one occasion after assuming office expressed his determination to 
uphold the Anglo-Egyptian treaty which he was himself instru- 
mental in concluding; and while he said that he would never agree 
to Egypt’s actively entering into the war, he made it clear that he 
would not tolerate interference with Britain’s task in bringing the 
war to a successful conclusion. The government had to face seri- 
ous problems concerning the internal welfare of the country, the 
most urgent being the rise in the cost of living and the scarcity 
of certain of the essentials of life. Meatless days had made their 
appearance some time before; difficulty in obtaining adequate 
supplies of grain and sugar were experienced by the poorer classes; 
and the prices of necessities rose alarmingly. Axis propaganda 
seized the opportunity to ascribe the shortage to the demands of 
the allied armies. The other side of the picture is shown by the 
fact that the British military authorities made available to the 
Egyptian government stocks of army grain until the harvest was 
reaped. The presence of the allied armies in Egypt brought money 
into the country, but it did not find its way to the fellahin who, 
of all classes, were the most seriously affected by the rise in 
prices. Some steps had already been taken by the government 
and more were projected. Of first importance was the require- 
ment that more food crops should be grown instead of cotton; 
this was found to be essential in the last war but the lesson then 
learned was tardily applied; other measures entailed the control 
of exports and the regulation of prices. The temporary setbacks 
to the allied armies which brought the enemy to the very gates of 
the delta were faced without panic by the ordinary Egyptian. 
Nahas took the opportunity to deny that Egypt had been urged 
to take an active part in the war and to warn the people against 
subversive activities. The millenary of El Azhar university was 


A CONSTANT WATCH over the Qattara depression was maintained by the 
British for four months after they retreated to El Alamein, Egypt, July 1, 
1942. Although the sunken mud flats were generally considered impassable, 
the 8th army took no chances with a German surprise attack on its left flank 


to have been celebrated in September, but the ceremony was post- 

poned owing to the indisposition of the king. For the German in- 

vasion of Egypt and the British counterstroke, see WorLp War II. 
(BEHeBS) 

Education.—(1938-39): Elementary and secondary schools 
4,065; scholars 1,064,209; colleges ‘8; scholars 1,980; Fuad I 
university: scholars, male 8,393; female 7,043; foreign schools 
(1936-37) 410; scholars 76,750. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue (1940-41) £E45,800,000; 
expenditure (1940-41) £E40,000,000; rev. and exp. ord. (est. 
1941-42) £E46,000,000; public debt (May 1, 1940) £E93,988,- 
100; notes in circulation (Dec. 31, 1941) £E50,700,000; gold re- 
serve (Dec. 31, 1941) £E6,300,000; foreign assets reserve £E51,- 
100,000; exchange rate (£E1=100 piastres): (average 1941) 
£E1=413.5 U.S. cents; (Aug. 1942) £E1=413.8 U.S. cents. 

Trade and Communication.—External trade (merchandise) : 
imports (1940) £E31,600,000; exports (1940) £E62,000,000. 
Communications and transport, 1938: roads, main 1,240 mi.; sec- 
ondary 3,430 mi.; railways (1939), state 3,550 mi.; agricultural 
879 mi.; shipping (1939) 110,000 tons gross; entered ports 35,- 
390,325 tons gross; passed through Suez canal 25,827,977 tons 
gross; motor vehicles licensed (Dec. 31, 1938): cars 29,382; com- 
mercial 4,074; cycles 2,051; wireless receiving set licences (Dec. 
31, 1938) 78,823; telephone instruments in use (April 30, 1938) 
59,922. 


Aerial Navigation (1938) 


SKM 
Misr Imperial Royal 
Airways Airways Dutch Air 
Company Ltd. Lines 
WASSCUECISME Bene AE ao ceuecmes een oe 18,550 6,056 2,450 
Freight and baggage (Kg.) ..... . 63,828 114,189 45,140 
IM ERTEMLSCE)) — VEnC. ii  B e saeee aam 16,435 1,482,130 131,851 
Miles flown . Siege North etek I,OLI,104 6,967,035 2,795,180 
Regularity of service ........ 98.1% 99.0% 98.2% 


Agriculture and Minerals.—Production (1940) (in metric 
tons): cotton, ginned 412,000; maize 1,529,500; wheat 1,360,600; 
rice 659,800; petroleum 929,000; natural phosphates 183,000; 
cane sugar, refined 174,000; barley 241,100; ground-nuts 16,300. 
(See also ANGLo-EGYPTIAN SUDAN.) 
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Fj Eire is the southern portion of an island to the west 
Ire. Great Britain, extending from 51° 26’ to 51° 217 | 
and from 5° 25’ to 10° 30’ W. Under the constitution, operajff} 
since Dec. 29, 1937, the name “Irish Free State” given by |ff 
treaty of rg21 to the 26 counties and four of the county borow 
of southern Ireland, was replaced by that of “Eire”, or Irela 
President: Dr. Douglas Hyde (de h-Jde), National flag: the | 
colour of green, white and orange. 

Area and Population.—Area 26,601 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 
30, 1942) 2,963,000. Chief towns (pop. register 1941): Dull 
(cap., 489,276); Cork (76,758); Limerick (42,522); Dun Lil 

haire (41,924); Waterford (28,481). Languages: Irish and 
lish; religion: Christian (Roman Catholic 93%). 4 i 
History.—Inevitably the year 1942 was one of increasing 4 : 
nomic stringency. Already in Oct. 1941 a national register 
rationing purposes had been compiled. By the new year it | { 
become plain that the wheat supply was insufficient, and on i i 
7, 1942, Sean Lemass, minister for industry, commerce and 4 | 
: 


plies, announced that it would be necessary to import 80] 
tons. During the next month 12 ships were bought or chartd 
by Irish Shipping Ltd., with the result that by June the b 
situation had eased considerably. In February, after some ag 
tion, the price of home-grown wheat for the 1942 season | 
raised from £45 to £52 a barrel; this was possible only by mq 
of a subsidy of more than £800,000 to keep bread prices daft 
In April it was found necessary to compel 100% milling of 
wheat. Butter supplies were also low because of increased 
sumption owing to shortage of other fats. In February ra ; 
deliveries were cut by 123% and by autumn the price of 
to farmers had to be raised to gd. a gallon in order to en b 
production. There were many other restrictions such as thos k 
paper and electricity, but the most serious crises arose over g 
line and clothing. On May r all private motoring was forbid\ff 
and the use of motors by doctors and clergymen severely’ | 
stricted. On June 9 a clothes-rationing order caused a drar 
demonstration strike in Dublin. The coupon system thus ina f 
rated was extended in October to soap. Severe measures } 
taken against the black market, and a bill was passed impo th 
minimum fines. In spite of all this, and especially of a chr | 
difficulty over transport, conditions continued fairly easy, | 


i 
there was a record internal tourist traffic during the summertf" 
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1 internal politics the most striking event was the resignation 
James Dillon, on Feb. 19, from the vice-presidency of Fine 
1, the chief opposition party. This followed a speech to the 
by’s annual congress in which he deplored the fact that Eire 
| not fighting with the Allies. William Cosgrave and other 
pers at once reiterated their adhesion to the government’s 
[rality policy, which had been several times re-stated by Prime 
}ister De Valera, notably on the entry of the United States 
the war and in a Christmas Eve broadcast to the U.S.A. On 
} 27 the Taoiseach declared that his government had not been 
pulted about the dispatch of U.S. troops to Northern Ireland. 
ing January and February there was much discussion about 


jereux. One of these, named Plant, was executed on March 5s; 
were sentenced to penal servitude for life. I.R.A. activity 
/ seemed to lessen, as far as Eire was concerned, until Sep- 
Ber, when a detective named O’Brien was shot as he left his 
ye in Rathfarnham. 

Hegislative measures were few during the year; the chief were 
jct to provide for the conduct of the referendum on constitu- 
yal issues, and an act establishing a central bank, which was 
fted from March to October. Municipal and local elections, 


| 
\\ 


in August, indicated a severe decline in the strength of the 
d rmment party. (M. T.) 
jducation.—In 1940-41: elementary schools 5,076; scholars 
4245; secondary schools 352; scholars 38,713; universities: 
Honal, 4,039 students; Trinity college, Dublin, 1,391. 

Hanking and Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (1941-42) £36,- 
ooo; expenditure, ordinary (1941-42) £40,625,000; public 
(March 31, 1942) total £55,684,675; notes in circulation 
Mt. 1942) £25,775,658; reserve, gold (March 31, 1942) 
01,685; reserve, British government securities £14,812,887; 
fange rate (1942) £1=$4.035 U.S. 

gade and Communication.—Foreign trade (merchandise): 
rts (1941) £29,500,000; exports and re-exports (1941) £31,- 
jlo00; roads, main (1940-41) 10,000 mi.; secondary 39,000 
railways, total track mileage (1941) 2,492 mi.; shipping 
: 1): vessels 505; net tonnage 37,272; motor vehicles licensed 
%. 1942): private cars 7,991; other vehicles 23,508; wireless 
}ving set licences (1940-41) 183,578; telephones, installations 
0-41) 27,870, 

Qgriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 


ih 7,421. Livestock, number (June 1, 1940): cattle 4,023,027; 
> 3,070,588; pigs 1,049,089. Agriculture and fisheries, net 
ut (1940-41) £55,048,000. Number of insured workers 
}o-41), average 440,756; number of unemployed, average 
1) 74,656; (July 31, 1942) 55,000. 


| . 1890- ), U.S. army officer, 

inhower, Dwight D. ae born Oct. 14 at Denison, 
He was admitted to West Point, graduating in 1915, and 
hg World War I was an instructor at several U.S. army 
ls. After graduating from the Army War college, he served 
Vie office of the chief of staff in Washington. In 1935, he went 
Je Philippines as Gen. MacArthur’s chief of staff and helped 
the commonwealth’s defenses. Chief of staff during the 
army manoeuvres in Louisiana, he was later moved to 
‘}nington as chief of the general staff operations division. In 
| 1942, Gen. Eisenhower was given command of the newly- 
\)lished U.S. headquarters in England for the European the- 
| of operations and was promoted to the rank of lieutenant 
\ral. On Nov. 8, 1942, he led a huge force of U.S. troops 
‘th landed in French North Africa. Even as his troops were 
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swarming ashore, Gen. Eisenhower appealed in a broadcast to 
the French armed forces to co-operate with his armies in ousting 
the Germans and Italians from Africa. He subsequently con- 
cluded a politico-military arrangement with Adm. Jean Darlan 
to join the Allied cause. This deal was credited with having saved 
many American lives in the African invasion, but was also criti- 
cized as a short-sighted policy which discouraged the pro-demo- 
cratic underground factions throughout conquered Europe. 


Elections The mid-term elections of Nov. 3, 1942, the first 
* wartime national elections held in the United 
States since 1918, gave the Republican party a substantial in- 
crease in its representation in congress and the states. In the 
gubernatorial contests, the Republicans scored a net gain of 3, 
raising to 23 the number of Republican governors. In the senate, 
they won 9 additional seats, with no losses, and in the house 
they achieved a total of 209 seats, only 9 short of a majority of 
that body. The political subdivisions of the new congress, the 
78th, were as follows: senate, 57 Democrats, 38 Republicans and 
1 Progressive; house, 222 Democrats, 209 Republicans, 2 Pro- 
gressives, 1 Farmer Labor and 1 American Labor. 

Quantitatively, the Republican victories were greater than 
those registered in the wartime elections of 1918, when the party 
gained 21 house and 6 senate seats, and gave the Republicans 
their largest representation in the national legislature since the 
72nd congress (1931-33). 

Since candidates of both parties supported the national war 
program, the election results were to be interpreted as reflecting 
popular dissatisfaction with the administration’s conduct of the 
war, and certain of its policies on the home front, rather than 
as a vote of protest against the entrance of the United States 
THOMAS E. DEWEY visiting a county fair in New York during his campaign 


for the governorship of the state in 1942. He was elected by a plurality of more 
than 600,000 on Nov. 3, 1942 
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“CALL FOR ACTION ON THE HOME FRONT!’’ A plea by Temple of the 
Times-Picayune (New Orleans) to turn out politicians who in 1942 placed 
selfish interests above national safety . 


into the global struggle to defeat the axis. Among the factors 
contributing to the Republican gains were: (1) resentment of? 
many voters over rationing, and restrictions on the sale of gaso- 
line; (2) dissatisfaction with the progress of the war; (3) 
resentment of farmers in the midwest, where the Republicans 
won their biggest gains, over the efforts of the administration to 
keep farm labour costs out of the farm parity price formula; (4) 
a widespread feeling that the administration had shown too much 
favouritism toward organized labour; and (5) a protest against 
government regimentation and the expanding federal bureaucracy. 

Though these factors explained the trend away from the party 
in power, the influence of personalities and local issues played 
an important part in determining the outcome in many individual 
contests. 

The Governors.—Including the Maine election on Sept. 14, 
in which Sumner Sewall, Republican, was re-elected governor 
by a majority of approximately 58,000, there were 33 guberna- 
torial contests in 1942. Of these the Republicans won 18, the 
Democrats 14 and the Progressives 1. This one was in Wisconsin, 
where Julius Peter Heil, Republican, was defeated by Orland S. 
Loomis. The other Republican loss was in Wyoming. Republican 
governors displaced Democrats in five states—New York, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Connecticut and Idaho. Republican governors 
were re-elected, or succeeded other Republicans in New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Minnesota, 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and Oregon. 
Democratic governors were elected in six southern states, and in 
Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Mary- 
land and Rhode Island. 

In point of national interest, the most important gubernatorial 
race of the year was that in New York state, where Thomas E. 
Dewey, Republican, defeated the Democratic candidate, Attorney- 
General John J. Bennett, Jr., by a plurality of about 630,000, 
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running 600,000 votes ahead of Bennett, the Democratic ca di 
date for governor. 

Other important gubernatorial contests were in Connecticy 
where former Governor Raymond E. Baldwin defeated the Demg 
cratic incumbent Robert Hurley; in California, where Eal, 


Harold E. Stassen of Minnesota and John W. Bricker of Ohiiy, 
Though Governor Julius P. Heil, Republican of Wisconsin, ¥ 
defeated for re-election by a Progressive, Orland S. Loomis, f 
109,000 votes, the state elected a Republican legislature. Loom}, 
died soon after his victory at the polls. His death was a blow 
to the Progressives in Wisconsin, who had not won a state- i 
election, with the exception of the re-election of Senator Robe 
La Follette in 1940, since 1936, when Philip La Follette wh 
elected governor. The vacancy caused by Loomis’s death was filld]} 
by the Republican lieutenant governor, Walter S. Goodlanll| 
under a ruling made by the state supreme court on Dec. 29. 

The Senate.—Thirty-six senatorial elections were held 
1942. One of these, the Maine election in September, resulti 
in the re-election of a Republican, and three others (in Colorag) 
Minnesota and West Virginia) for unexpired terms, were al 
won by the Republicans. Of the 32 elections for full six-ye 
terms, the Democrats and Republicans each won 16. 

Among the more important Republican senatorial victor! 
were those of Kenneth Wherry over the veteran Senator Georg) 
W. Norris, Independent in Nebraska; of Chapman Revercorap} 
over Governor Matthew M. Neely in West Virginia; of Edwaiit 
H. Moore over Senator Joshua Lee in Oklahoma; of Hom) 
Ferguson over Senator Prentiss M. Brown in Michigan, 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge over Representative Joseph E. Cag 
in Massachusetts. In New Jersey, the Hague machine suffered 
reverse in the election of Albert W. Hawkes, Republican, o 
Senator William H. Smathers, Democrat. West Virginia afl}, 
Oklahoma both elected Republican senators for the first til) 
since 1928. Charles L. McNary of Oregon, Republican seni 
leader, was returned in the only senatorial election held in 
Pacific coast states. 

Outside the solid south the Democrats elected their senatonfll, 
candidates in Colorado, Rhode Island, Montana, New Mexilf ] 
Nevada, Tennessee and Kentucky. ot) 

The House.—In the elections for the house, Republican ca 
dates made a gross gain of 49 seats, displacing Democrats in| 
contests, and a Progressive in 1, winning 3 additional seats {fl 
new districts created as a result of reapportionment. Democ 
displaced Republicans in 5 contests and the Republicans } 
another seat in Illinois through the elimination of a district 
large, giving them a net gain of 43 seats. 

The Votes.—The total vote in the house contests, accord 
to an estimate made by the Associated Press on Dec. 24, folld 
ing a tabulation of final official figures, was only 28,111,583, 
smallest in any national election in 22 years, and nearly 22,00 
ooo less than in 1940. The total of the highest vote in each sté 
whether for senator, governor or representative at large, or 
combined district votes for representatives, was 30,024,927, 


| 
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lest since the 1924 presidential contest. 
| the congressional vote, the Republicans polled 14,21 O20) 
0.6% ; the Democrats polled 13,331,245, or 47.4%, and other 
es 563,018, or 2%.- 
) the last off-year elections, in 1938, the Republicans re- 
od 47.3% of the total votes cast, 36,203,133, as compared 
49% for the Democrats, other parties polling 3.7%. In 1940 
(Republicans received 44.8% of the total as against 54.7% 
she Democrats, and 0.3% for other parties. 
fie Republicans polled 54.7% of their 1942 congressional vote 
/: midwestern states—lIllinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michi- 
j Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
ota and Wisconsin. These states provided nearly half of the 
jtblican house victories—103 out of 209. The Republicans 
¢:d 23 seats in this region over 1938 while the Democrats 
/29. In 1942 this area sent only 25 Democrats to the house. 
9 the east, the Republicans elected 79 house members, com- 
id with 74 in 1938; the Democrats 53, as compared with 61. 
j\ie far west the Republicans won 23 seats, as compared with 
#1938, and the Democrats 26, against 34. 
bitside the solid south, the Democrats won a majority of the 
W-essional vote in 1o states—Arizona, Kentucky, Maryland, 
§tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, Utah 
2|Washington. 
Ye Primaries.—The primary elections held earlier in the year 
“Jed no clear-cut political trend. For the most part, local, 
i'r than national issues decided the outcome of these con- 
¥ Nor was there any evidence that a record of pre-Pearl 
/ or noninterventionism operated as a serious obstacle to 
jsentatives and senators of either major party in seeking re- 
ination. Representative Hamilton Fish, Republican, a lead- 
yritic of the administration’s foreign policies, who was op- 
01 both by Wendell L. Willkie and Thomas E. Dewey, won 
Snination in the 26th New York district (President Roose- 
a), district) by a 2 to r majority. Other noninterventionists 
fwon their primary battles included Senator John W. Thomas, 
Bocrat of Idaho; Representative John M. Vorys, Republican 
/ iio, and Representatives William B. Barry, James A. O’Leary 
3 Martin J. Kennedy, Democrats of New York. 
Song the noninterventionists defeated in the primaries were 
for William J. Bulow, Democrat of South Dakota, and Rep- 
Aitative Martin L. Sweeney of Ohio. Three Democratic sena- 
} 15 Democratic and 7 Republican representatives were de- 
ad i in the 1942 primaries. 
de comparatively small vote cast in the 1942 elections might 
d:tributed principally to three factors: First, the absence in 
$irmed forces, many of them overseas, of 5,000,000 or more 
) of voting age; second, the migration from their home states 
itillions of workers! in war industries; third, the preoccupation 
® large portion of the electorate with their war jobs, and a 
iting apathy or indifference toward domestic political con- 
3) 
ihe total vote polled by the Republicans in the house con- 
2 was 8,000,000 less than in 1940, and nearly 3,000,000 less 
i in 1938, the last off-election year. The Democrats suffered 
9 greater losses, a drop of 14,000,000 votes from 1940, and 
ly 4,500,000 less than their 1938 total. In the light of these 
jes, defections from the Democratic party, rather than an ab- 
ie increase of popular support for Republican candidates 
ed to explain the results of the 1942 voting. (O. McK.) 


il ge . In spite of numerous predictions 

strical Industries. of impending power shortages the 
} 1942 was plainly one of growth deceleration for the electrical 
; stry in the U.S. As the war changed the internal economy of 
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the nation the effect was apparent in the use of current. The 
production of electricity in 1942 amounted to 188,500,000,000 
kw.hr., an increase of 20,000,000,000 or 12%. The previous year, 
however, the output had increased 23,000,000,000 or 165%. 

Thirty per cent of this increase came from government-owned 
systems, although their total output was but 14.3% of the aggre- 
gate for the country. Gradually these publicly owned systems 
(municipal and federal) were becoming a larger part of the na- 
tion’s utility industry. In 1941 their ratio to the total output 
was 13.2%. 

In spite of the increasing deficiency of power supply in Can- 
ada, imports to the United States increased 50% to 1,500,000,000 
kw.hr. 

Two-thirds of the 1942 production or 125,300,000,000 kw.hr. 
were produced for fuel but only 40% of the increase came from 
fuel. Hydro, which supplied 60% of the increase, generated 63,- 
200,000,000 kw-hr. The difference was large only because hydro 
was down so far in the previous year due to the unprecedented 
drought along the eastern seaboard. 

The year showed a continuation of the improvement in effi- 
ciency which started seven years previously. Losses which pre- 
viously used to run at the rate of one in every six kw.hr. gen- 
erated were down to less than one in seven. 

Generating capacity increased 2,700,000 kw. to a national total 
of 46,812,000 kw., of which fuel accounted for 33,538,000 kw. or 
71.7% and water 13,274,000 kw. or 29.3%. This was a new high 
for hydro ratio and reflected the federal hydro construction 
program. 

Of the total capacity of the country, 38,716,000 kw., or 82.8% 
was privately owned against 84.2% the year before; povernmene 
owned was 8,096,000 kw. or ane against 15.8% in 1941. Ten 
years ago the government owned aggregate was 2,423,000 kw. or 
but 6.7% of the total. 

Of the new generating capacity added in 1942, 1,658,000 kw. 
was for privately owned companies and 1,125,000 kw. for govern- 
ment owned. This was the third largest annual addition in the 
history of the industry. 

Due to the round-the-clock operation of war plants, the utility 
load factor improved during the year. On the average each kilo- 


TESTING a 600-watt aeroplane headlight developed in 1942 to illuminate run- 
ways during landings on blacked-out fields 


WATER rushing from the draught tubes of Wheeler dam, near Florence, Ala., in 
the Tennessee Valley Project area. The generating capacity of the TVA system 
was increased by 50% in 1942 to supply electrical power to U.S. war industries 


watt of capacity was used 4,147 hr. This was the first time that 
4,000 hr. was exceeded. Fuel generation was used 3,834 hr. and 
hydro just missed 5,000 hr., going to 4,949 hr. Just the increase 
in the load factor was responsible for half the increased output. 

The increased use of hydro power brought a greater improve- 
ment in fuel economy because a lessened necessity to use old and 
inefficient steam stand-by units. The coal consumption per kilo- 
watt-hour dropped three points in 1942 to 1.31 lb. 

In excess of 68,000,000 tons of coal were used, 16,600,000 bbl. 
of oil and 228,500,000,000 cu.ft. of gas. As a result of conversion 
from oil to coal burning the utilities used 3,666,666 bbl. of oil 
less, or nearly 20%. 

The utilities met their December peak with 110 days’ supply 
of coal in storage—the largest storage ever carried. Normally 
about half this number of days’ supply was sufficient. 

Water storage was good all over the United States and for 
municipal and power and industrial use was around 80% greater 
than it was in 1941. 

The sum of the non-coincident December peaks equalled 33,- 
357,585 kw., an increase during 1942 of 1,800,000 kw. or 5.66%. 
The increase in peak the previous year, however, was twice as 
great, or nearly 13% again, indicating a deceleration of growth. 

The reserve based on dependable capacity as defined by Fed- 
eral Power commission was 209 kw. per 1,000. In Dec. 1941, it 
was 183 kw. Dependable capacity in Dec. 1942 was 6,500,000 
kw. less than total installed capacity. This gives an extra reserve 


except under the most unusual circumstances of nearly 20%, mak- 
ing 40% in all. 
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Sales to ultimate consumers reached a total of 158,800,009 
kw.hr., made up as follows: rural, 2,900,000,000; residential, | 
000,000,000; small light and power, 27,350,000,000; large 
and power, 88,000,000,000; street and highway, 2,000,000,| 
electric railways, 4,200,000,000; electrified railroads, 2,400,q) 
000; municipal and miscellaneous, 4,950,000,000. 

The large light and power which is largely the heavy ind 
increased usage but 8,000,000,000 kw.hr. against 16,500,00 
in 1941. This further indication of decelerated growth bor 
the statements from WPB that the war production industries} 
about finished their expansion program. 


Residential usage continued to grow, in spite of curtailed nif 


facture and sales of appliances due, of course, to the energy 
by the record-breaking sales in 1941, the comparative usag# 
fects of which were not felt until 1942. Incidentally, ave 
residential usage exceeded 1,000 hours in 1942 for the first tint 


Small light and power continued to show improved growtl 
spite of the heavy mortality among retail stores. The reason 


in the fact that this group contained large numbers of smal 
dustrials which had converted and gone to longer hours. 
The effect of tire and gasoline rationing was seen in the pi, 


in usage by street railways, a market which had gradually } 


decreasing for years. Decreased consumption by street and | 


way lighting of some 5% was due to year-round war time arf 


dimouts. 

Revenues were up 7.6% to $2,850,000,000 but again shq 
the deceleration in growth previously mentioned. In spite o| 
greater war production load, the relative position of other. 
changed little during the year, so that, in general, the revw 
position was not greatly affected. 


b| 


pThe revenue per kilowatt-hour used in residences again went 
wn this time by .06 cents to 3.67 cents. 

pExpenses decelerated in every department except taxes which 
Bereased by $124,000,000 to 24.1 cents per dollar of revenue. 
erating ratio before taxes was but slightly larger than in 1941 
138.6 against 38.4—but after taxes the ratio was 62.6 against 
).9 for the previous year. Salaries and wages were 12.6 cents 
b dollar of revenue against 14.9 cents in 1941; maintenance and 
feral operating expenses were up 2.1 cents, fuel up 0.4 cent 
ad miscellaneous 0.2 cent. Dividends and surplus fell from 18.3 
14.1 cents. 

(The number of customers at the end of 1942 showed an in- 
Se of over 600,000. Of these, 116,000 were rural and 590,000 
sidential customers; commercial and industrial showed losses of 
farly 100,000 due to the restrictions of civilian economy. 

At the end of 1942 there were 32,215,888 customers classified 
i\follows: Rural, 1,102,892; residential, 26,616,400; commercial 
ad industrial, 4,372,657 and others 123,939. 

The Rural Electrification administration reported a total of 
: 10,000 consumers connected to the lines of co-operatives. It 
id 797 systems in operation with a total of 378,000 miles of 
‘es and 60 generating plants totalling 57,500 kw. These sys- 
fms generated 130,000,000 kw.hr. and purchased 1,300,000,000 
# chr. They sold 1,140,000,000 kw.hr. for $47,200,000. The 
aprchased energy cost $11,530,000, or just under g mills per kw.hr. 
@Capital expenditures for privately owned utilities only were 
G74,000,000 or about three-quarters of the amount budgeted at 
% beginning of the year. For 1943 the budget for the private 
Bmpanies was down to $270,000,000. Of this amount, one half 
Tks allocated to generation. 

In spite of the reduced capital expenditures, approximately the 
Hime amount of new capital was sold as in each of the two pre- 
M@pus years, just under $100,000,000. Refunding sales fell off to 
Ws than half, leaving the year’s financial operations at $351,- 
90,000, the lowest since 1934. 

Output of electrical manufacturers in 1942 was up 50% against 
d2 19% increase in the Federal Reserve Board Index of general 
dustry production. The total for the year is estimated to have 
Sached $7,000,000,000. Production index reached 46.1 (1925= 
iho) and orders received index went up to 529, an increase of 
Jarly 60%. 
#Sales of industrial apparatus were greater by 52%, transmis- 
fon and distribution equipment by 23% and insulated wire and 
ible by 5%. Because appliance production was halted early in 
} year no production figures are available for this class of ma- 
rial. Inventories were up to 300 (December 1938=100); ship- 
#ents at the end of the year had passed the 300 index mark for 
je first time. 

} The year saw few developments of any note in new devices or 
juipments. Old equipment was salvaged and substitutes used 
jnerever needed. Wood replaced steel for line construction, steel 
Jplaced copper for some lines. Silver (100,000 tons of it) was 
‘ed in place of copper for bus bars in government war plants. 
ly employing cooling methods of one kind or another equipments 
jnerally were run at higher than rated loads. 

‘Commercial activities were confined to helping the customer 
jrercome war difficulties. Meters were more and more read on 
je bi- or tri-monthly plan and more and more billings were 
fade bi-monthly. 

| War Production board limitations further restricted the use of 
aterial for extensions. Order L-94 defined the operations re- 
hired if and when a power shortage area developed. Utilities 
farted regional integration through power pools, thereby adding 
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ANT 257-TON TRANSFORMER built in 1942 at Sharon, Pa., for a U.S. war 
ant 
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Over 1,000,000 kw. of reserve power to dependable capacity. 

The operations of the Holding Company act were evident in a 
large number of split-offs from the parent company. Some of 
these were purchased with public funds, REA buying a number 
of the smaller operations, but a good many were taken by neigh- 
bouring utilities. 

There was considerable new rate regulation but not many rate 
changes. Prudent investment got a good start as the result of 
the supreme court ruling modifying the fair value theory. OPA 
established its right to intervene in rate-raise cases. 

Lighting.—Due to restrictions on the use of materials, all 
lighting activity not directly related to the war effort was greatly 
reduced or discontinued. Except for rulings in dimout areas and 
some municipal efforts to save money spent on street lighting 
there was no order reducing the amount of civilian lighting. In- 
dustrial lighting, on the other hand, went forward rapidly, both 
in the lighting of new war plants and in the relighting of converted 
factories. During 1941 and 1942 more than 1,200 installations of 
50 ft.-candles and over were reported. 

Studies were made of industrial lighting maintenance which 
gave an operating figure of 66% of initial ft.-candles. The large 
areas worked on in some war plants gave rise to problems of 
vertical lighting. One of the solutions was white cement floors 
which gave an increase in vertical illumination over gray cement 
of 20%. Fluorescent lighting continued to show large acceptance 
with a trend toward mercury and combination systems for high 
bays. Some new circuits for fluorescent lighting were brought out 
to reduce the amount of material used. Rectified fluorescent, be- 
cause of greater use of material, was dropped for the duration. 
Restrictions in the use of steel for fluorescent fixtures gave rise 
to the use of non-metallic painted reflectors. No street lighting 
extensions were permitted except to war plants and camps. The 
double-ended rotating airway beacon was replaced by an all-glass 
prismatic globe. Lumiline stocks were frozen and many types of 
lamps were redesigned to save materials. Photoflash lamps were 
further simplified. 

Because of industrial use, the 10o-watt fluorescent lamp showed 
the greatest increase in sales but the 4o-watt size still leads at 
approximately 60% of the total. Life of the 100-watt lamp was 
increased from 2,500 to 3,000 hours. Progress was made in im- 
proving colour uniformity, reducing blackening and eliminating 
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brown rings. 

Several new lamps were introduced as the result of the war. 
The most significant was the blackout lamp to provide starlight 
values, a 14-watt lamp for indoors and a g-watt lamp for out- 
doors. With them went blackout lighting units also. There were 
no new lamps for the dimout but collars were devised to further 
shield street lamps and specifications set up limiting the amount 
of light that would shine out from show windows. To measure 
these low values of illumination down as far as 0.000005 foot 
lambert new low brightness meters were devised. 

Several new units and lamps were designed for aviation service 
both for the fields and the machines. A large bomber, for instance, 
was to employ 24 different types of lamps for a total of over 
Too units. 

Blackouts gave rise to an improved red photo flash lamp while 
rough manufacturing such as shipbuilding caused a rough. serv- 
ice lamp to be designed. 

A number of new designs of lighting systems were being tried 
out as the year was closing, including 406-volt series street light- 
ing for interiors and totally indirect for high bay industrials. 
Cold cathode lighting appeared to be increasing in number of 
installations and some improvement in new incandescent installa- 
tions was noted. (See also CENSUS, 1940; PuBLIc UTILITIES. ) 


Edison Electric Institute; Federal 
Illuminating En- 
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Electric Lighting: see Etecrricat INDUSTRIES. 
Electric Transmission and Distribution: see ELecrrIcaL 
INDUSTRIES. 


Fleciric Transportation All forms of electric transporta- 

* tion in the United States and 
Canada were greatly affected by the World War in 1942. The 
effects, however, were quite different for the four major types of 
service. The electrified trunk line railroads experienced greatly 
increased traffic, but were not able to make any extensions of 
their trackage, nor any important additions to their equipment, 
as material was not available for such purposes. The subway and 
elevated rapid transit lines experienced few changes in their oper- 
ations. No additional trackage was placed in service, and no great 
change occurred in the volume of riding. Some elevated railway 
lines which were no longer in use were demolished in order to 
obtain steel for war purposes. The street and interurban electric 
railways had large increases in riding due to the decreased use of 
private automobiles. There were some extensions of trackage 
and some new equipment was put in service, but, in general, the 
effect of the war was to cause more intensive use of existing 
track and equipment. Electric trolley bus operation, which had 
been expanding steadily before 1942, remained almost stationary, 
the principal change being a moderate increase in patronage. Be- 
cause of the war, accurate information was not available concern- 


Table |!.—Electric Transportation Equipment as of Jan. 1, 1942 


Passenger Cars 
| : | Trolley 
Surface Rapid Suburban Buses 
Railways | Transit | Railroads 


Population of Cities 


Over 500,000 16,636 
TOO;COO!TOI5OO;000.. 2. . . ss. 5,931 
25,000 tO 100,000 3B WANS 
10,000 to 25,000 Seas 188 
Suburban areas 1,525 


9,865 


Total for United States 25,405 


U. S. possessions 71 
Canada 3,360 


28,836 
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Table Il.—Track and Trolley Bus Route of Electric Transportation Lines _ 
as of Jan. 1, 1942 } 


: Miles of 1) 
Miles of Electric Track 


Population of Cities 


Trolley 
Buses 


Suburban 


Rapid 
Railroads 


d 
Transit 


Surface 
Railways 


Over 500,000 6,134 1,217 x 203 
100,000 to 500,000 3,314 ag 1,601 
25,000 to 100,000 1,150 os 4o 19S 
10,000 to 25,000 oe 384 a ne 

Suburban areas 4,231 


15,213 


WSs possessions: 5.4.93) nears 34 
Canada 1,747 


16,094 


ing electric transportation developments outside of the Unite] 
States and Canada. | 
Regulation.—Government regulation of transportation was e? 
tended to an unprecedented extent in 1942. The Office of Defens : 
Transportation, created by President Roosevelt in 1941, wall 
given authority over all forms of rail, highway and inland wateil 
way transportation in the country. Previously the Interstatf 
Commerce commission had exercised authority over os ait 
| 

| 

| 

| 


carriers operating in interstate commerce, but the ODT was give 

far wider powers, including private as well as public transporte} 
Table Ill.—Passengers Carried in 1941 

Electrified | Trolley 


Suburban 
Railroads 


Rapid 
Transit 
Railways 


Electric 
Surface 


Population of Cities 
Railways 


Buses 


183,700,004) 
402,140,00489 
30,800,00 


Over 500,000 

100,000 to 500,000. . . . 
25,000 to 100,000 

10,000 to 25,000 

Suburban areas 


4,503,350,000 
I,122,740,000 
170,617,000 
28,500,000 
346,591,000 


2,296,292,000 


164,863,000 


Total for United States . | 6,171,798,000 | 2,296,292,000 


164,863,000 | 616,640,001 


Statistics for electrified trunk line railroads are not available for presentation in tl 


| 
form. i 
i 


tion, and intrastate as well as interstate operations. Early in t i 
year a special department of ODT was created with the design } 
tion of division of local transport. In Canada the Office of Trans] | 
Controller was given powers generally similar to those of t 
local transport division of ODT in the United States. Both offic 
followed policies of a generally similar character. 

The basic reason for the establishment of governmental contr 
over local transportation was the shortage of rubber for autom¢ 
bile tires and the consequent necessity for the adoption of a ne 
philosophy among people who had become accustomed to u 
automobiles widely for both pleasure and business travel. A prdff 
gram sponsored by ODT included the following major points: (a) 
encouragement of walking instead of riding; (2) use of publ] 
transportation wherever possible; (3) establishment of staggeré 
hours for factories, offices and schools to permit public transi 
facilities to handle a larger number of passengers; and (4) form| 
tion of share-the-ride groups to utilize private autos more effe 
tively where public transportation was not available. 

This program had a far-reaching influence on electric tran 
portation. Many people who had previously used private automs 
biles shifted to street cars and rapid transit. The trend which haf 
formerly existed toward the substitution of motor buses in plae 
of electric rail cars was halted, and in some instances even r/ } 
versed. Hundreds of electric rail cars which had been in storag 
for years were overhauled and put back in service. A substanti. | 
mileage of track on which electric railway service had been s | 
pended was restored to operation. Change-overs from electr 
railway to bus operation were forbidden by ODT for the duraticf) | 
of the war. 

Traffic Trends.—Paralleling the ODT program was the estalfl 
lishment of gasoline rationing for automotive vehicles. This wi 
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done on the eastern seaboard in May and throughout the United 
States in December. 

The result was a further shift from private to public trans- 
portation. 

The best available figures indicate that the transit industry in 
the United States carried about 19,000,000,000 passengers in 
1942 as compared with .14,333,000,000 in 1941, an increase of 
approximately 30%. This represented an all-time-high peak for 
|} the industry, the biggest previous year having been 1927 when 
about 16,000,000,000 passengers were carried. Some localities 
experienced increases far greater than the average, and some had 
smaller increases. Generally speaking the surface electric railways 
gained in about the same ratio as the transit industry as a whole, 
or from about 6,000,000,000 to nearly 8,000,000,000. This, how- 
| ever, was considerably below 1923, the peak year of street car 
j, riding, when more than 13,000,000,000 passengers were carried. 
»} Rapid transit lines and electrified suburban railroads experienced 
)} moderate increases in riding. 

Reports from transit operating companies all over the United 
\, States and Canada present a statistical picture of electric trans- 
| portation at the beginning of 1942 as shown in the tables on page 


i 202. 


Route and Equipment.—The general effect of war conditions 
was to “freeze” the status of electric transportation route mileage 
and equipment throughout the year 1942. A few minor route 
extensions were made, as well as a few minor abandonments, but 
| the mileage involved was a negligible part of the total. Changes 
in the amount of equipment owned were also of small extent. 
4, In line with its policy of encouraging greater use of public trans- 
‘) portation facilities the Office of Defense Transportation recom- 
mended the construction of 800 new street cars and 600 new 
* trolley buses in 1942. The War Production board, however, ruled 
| that sufficient materials were not available, and authorization was 
given only for the construction of 357 new street cars and 450 
4 trolley buses. This was no more than a normal year’s increase 
in equipment. No new rapid transit cars were built during the 
j year, nor new equipment for electrified railroads. 

Despite the relatively small increase in the number of vehicles, 
the transit companies operating electric transportation were able 
to augment their service substantially by making more intensive 
use of their existing equipment, and particularly by recondition- 
; ing cars that were on hand. 
| Exact figures were not available to show how many of the 
| older cars were restored to service, but the number certainly was 
_ large. (J. A. Mt.) 


Electrification, Rural: see Rurav ELectRIFICATION. 
| Electron Microscope: see PHotocrapny. 
| Elementary Education: see EpucaTion. 


corr . (1890-1942), Czech general and premier of 
| Elias, Alois the protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia, a cabi- 
net member in the last years of the republic, was appointed 
| premier and interior minister of the protectorate in April 1939. 
| His efforts to keep the Czechs in line with German regulations 
i did not satisfy the nazis as being thorough or effective, and his 
| duties were restricted and authority limited. Likewise, his at- 
| tempts to effect a compromise on anti-Semitic legislation earned 
‘| General Elias the distrust of the Germans. He met with equal 
‘| disfavour among his own anti-nazi Czech people who considered 
‘| him a nazi tool. When in Sept. 1941, German authorities an- 
| nounced a state of emergency in Bohemia-Moravia, they revealed 
that Elias had been arrested and sentenced to death for treason. 
A London dispatch of June 20 said his execution was reported 
‘| in a German radio broadcast. 
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= - (1868-1942), U.S. educator, was 
Elliott, John Lovejoy born Dec. 2 in Princeton, Ill. He 
was graduated from Cornell in 1892 and received his Ph.D. from 
the University of Halle, Germany, in 1894. He taught ethics in 
the New York Ethical Culture school after 1894 and was elected 
senior leader of the Ethical Culture society in 1933. He founded 
in 1895 the Hudson Guild in New York city, a recreation centre 
for thousands of young people. He devoted the major part 
of his career to welfare work among the poor and fought for 
better housing and public health facilities. Dr. Elliott was presi- 
dent of the National Federation of Settlements, 1919-23. He 
died in New York city, April 12. 


El Salvador: see Satvapor, EL. 

Embassies, Great Britain: see AmBaAssApors AND ENvoys: 
To and from Great Britain. 

Embassies, United States: sce AmBassapors AND ENvovs: 
To and from the United States. 


Emergency Management, Office for. 


On May 25, 1940, President Roosevelt, in an administrative order 
issued “in pursuance of Part I of Executive Order No. 8248 of 
September 8, 1939,” found the existence of a threatened national 
emergency and established, in the executive office of the presi- 
dent, the Office for Emergency Management. Actually, the Office 
for Emergency Management (OEM) was created a few days 
earlier than the establishment of the Advisory Commission to 
the Council of National Defense, which was done on May 


:29, 1940. 


On Jan. 7, 1941, the president issued Executive Order No. 
8629 establishing the Office of Production Management within 
the Office for Emergency Management. This was a significant 
step, in that the Office for Emergency Management replaced the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense as the 
over-all co-ordinating defense organization. To strengthen this 
effort at basic co-ordination the president, on Feb. 28, 1941, 
reallocated to the Office for Emergency Management the funds 
which already had been made available to the several offices of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense. 
These funds were used for administrative and operating expenses 
of the Office for Emergency Management and such agencies as 
were established in or co-ordinated through it. In his letter of 
reallocation the president authorized the liaison officer for Emer- 
gency Management to establish in the OEM a Division of Central 
Administrative Services and a Division of Information to pro- 
vide staff services to the constituent agencies of the OEM. The 
Division of Information in 1942 was made a part of the Office of 
War Information. 

At the end of 1942, the following agencies were within the 
framework of the Office for. Emergency Management: 


Office of the Liaison Officer (including Division of Central Administrative 
Services and Office of the Counsel): Board of War Communications (q.v.); 
National War Labor Board (q.v.); Office of Alien Property Custodian; 
Office of Civilian Defense (qg.v.); Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs; Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services (q.v.); Office of 
Defense Transportation (q.v.); Office of Lend-Lease Administration (q.v.); 
Office of Scientific Research and Development (qg.v.); Office of War Informa- 
tion (q.v.); War Manpower Commission (q.v.); War Production Board 
(q.v.); War Relocation Authority, and War Shipping Administration, 


The Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, approved by the 
president on Jan. 30, 1942 (56 Stat. 29; 50 App. U.S.C. 921), 
created the Office of Price Administration (qg.v.) as an independ- 
ent agency under the direction of a price administrator. Until 
the passage of the First Supplemental National Defense Appro- 
priation act, 1943, the Office of Price Administration was an OEM 
agency and received funds from the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement and the Emergency Fund for the President. The Division 
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of Central Administrative Services of the Office for Emergency 
Management continued to render services to the OPA, subject 
to the approval of the bureau of the budget, as required by the 
Appropriation act. 

W. H. McReynolds was the first liaison officer in charge of the 
Office for Emergency Management. In April 1941 he was suc- 
ceeded by Wayne Coy, who was liaison officer throughout 1942, 
in addition to being assistant director of the bureau of the 
budget. (W. Cy.) 


Emery: sce ABRASIVES. 
- Emigration: see IumicraTion AND Emicration, U.S. 


Emmons, Delos Carleton oo css bore yon asin Font 
’ cer, was born Jan. 17 in Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. He was graduated from West Point in 1909 and 
was commissioned as an infantry lieutenant. In 1917, he was 
transferred to the aviation service of the signal corps, remaining 
in this branch of the service throughout World War I. In 1934, 
he was sent to Hawaii as commanding officer of an air unit. He 
was made a brigadier general in 1936, major general in 1939 and 
lieutenant general in 1940. He was appointed commanding gen- 
eral of the G.H.Q. air force in 1939. Emmons, rated as a com- 
mand pilot and command observer, the two highest rankings for 
airmen in the U.S. army, was named chief of the air force combat 
command in June 1941. After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, Gen. Emmons was designated Dec. 17, 1941, as head of 
the army command of the Hawaiian department, succeeding 
Lieut. Gen. Walter Short. He was given over-all command of 
the army and air force at Hawaii. In 1942 he warned that an- 
other Japanese attack on Hawaii could be expected but said the 
island would be well prepared for such an emergency. 


End . | Anterior Pituitary Gland.—Pituitary dam- 
ocrino ogy. age generally leads to a loss in body weight, 
while injury to the hypothalamus results in a marked gain 
in weight. The work of Hetherington and Ranson further clari- 
fied the respective roles of the anterior pituitary and the 
hypothalamus in the control of body weight. Growth in body 
length is not interfered with by injury to the hypothalamus. 
When the anterior hypophysis is removed without injury to the 
hypothalamus, a decrease in weight occurs. When the removal 
of the anterior hypophysis is accompanied by hypothalamic 
damage, obesity follows but without growth in body length. 
These findings clearly indicate that the influence of the hypo- 
thalamus on appetite, and through it on body weight, is not 
mediated by the pituitary gland. They also show that, while in- 
creased nutrition must be a concomitant of normal growth in- 
stature, the increase in weight and increase in length are actually 
independent processes. The anterior pituitary gland is essential 
to true growth, but is not essential to the formation and deposi- 
tion of adipose tissue. 

As regards the influence of the anterior pituitary on growth 
Marx, Simpson and Evans, using thyrotropic hormone, confirmed 
the previous work showing that the presence of increased thyroid 
activity or thyroid hormone enhances the effect of a given dose 
of growth hormone. With respect to weight increase, Marx and 
co-workers also reported that immature hypophysectomized rats 
treated with growth hormone but allowed only the same food 
intake as untreated hypophysectomized animals, nevertheless 
gained more weight. In the light of the work of Samuels and 
associates, the explanation for the increased weight of the treated 
animals would appear to be an increased retention of minerals 
and water. 

There have been two points of view as regards the inability 
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of the hypophysectomized animal to maintain its blood sugai 
level during fasting. Some workers advanced evidence that thé 
difficulty arises from a reduced ability to make blood sugar in 
the liver; others have contended that there is an excessivél| 
utilization of the blood sugar. Bodo and co-workers studied this 
problem by comparing normal and hypophysectomized dogs as}} 
regards their reaction to adrenalin administration and to hypo 
glycaemia, taking into account the liver glycogen stores avail! 
able at the time. Their results indicated that in the absence of 
the anterior hypophysis, the mechanism for the rapid conversio 
of liver glycogen into blood sugar is impaired. 

The diabetic state induced in dogs by the repeated administra/ 
tion of massive doses of anterior pituitary extract was fart 
studied. Young compared the reaction of adult dogs and | 
puppies to this treatment. Most of the former developed diabetes) 
while the puppies (which have a relatively greater amount 1 
insular tissue) did not. These results support the hypothesis thay] 
so-called Young’s diabetes is due to an exhaustion of the over: 
stimulated islands of Langerhans. Houssay and co-workers studied} 
the rate at which overstimulation is able to exhaust the pancreas 
of adult dogs. The pancreatic glands of pituitary-injected animals]; 
were implanted into the neck of completely depancreatized dogsif) 
The glands of animals which had been injected with pituitary} 
extracts up to four days, were still capable of secreting sufficien? 
insulin to keep the test animals at a normal blood sugar level. 
The pancreatic glands of animals injected for longer periods) 
became progressively less able to furnish the required amoun? 
of insulin. 

It was generally accepted that the anterior pituitary glanqfj 
stimulates the thyroid by way of the thyrotropic hormone. Never 
theless, it was also known that a diminished amount of thi 
hormone is found in the blood and urine of thyrotoxic vatientll 
while the reverse is true in hypothyroidism. The work of Rawson! 
Sterne and Aub helped to resolve this paradox. They found tha 
thyrotropic hormone was inactivated by incubation with sliced 
of thyroid tissue, there was some inactivation by lymphoid tissue 
but none by other tissues. It may well be, therefore, that th 
decreased thyrotropic hormone levels in thyrotoxicosis and th 
increased levels in hypothyroidism are reflections of the rat 
of destruction of the hormone by the thyroid gland, rathe} 
than measures of the amounts secreted by the pituitary. Th 
manner in which thyrotropic hormone exerts its influence on th 
thyroid gland was studied by Morton e¢ al., 
radioactive iodine. They found that in normal animals th 
radioactive iodine was rapidly incorporated into di-iodotyrosin 
and thyroxine. In hypophysectomized animals, on the othe} 
hand, the iodine did not progress beyond the stage of di-iodotyro| 
sine. This would indicate that the anterior pituitary, through tha} 
thyrotropic hormone, regulates the conversion of the inactive: 
di-iodotyrosine into the hormonally active thyroxine. 

Thyroid.—One of the most important developments in thd) 
knowledge of the thyroid was the discovery that simple iodina| 
tion of blood serum, or even albumen or casein, leads to the 
formation of organic iodine compounds with thyroid hormon«} 
activity. Such compounds were successfully used in the treatmen) 
of myxoedema and presumably the same compound was formec|| 
in the blood and in the thyroid gland when iodine was used te! 
treat endemic goitre. This made it difficult to understand thi) 
well-known effect of iodine in lowering the metabolic rate is 
thyrotoxicosis. The work of Reineke, Williamson and Turne: 
might offer an explanation. They showed that the progressivs 
iodination of casein produced compounds with progressively}; 
greater thyroid activity until the iodine content reached 7%] 
As the proportion of iodine was increased beyond this figuref) 
the thyroid activity of the end product was reduced. 
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Work during 1942 also shed some light on the mechanisms by 
which the organism is harmed in thyrotoxicosis. The loss in 
body weight and the reduction in the liver glycogen content have 
been considered to be direct effects of the excess of thyroid 
hormone. Drill, Overman and Shaffer showed that the administra- 
tion of the vitamin B complex (in the form of fresh whole yeast) 
) together with thyroid extract prevents the weight loss and the 
i deglycogenation of the liver which otherwise occurs. It seemed 
) likely that when the metabolic rate is increased by the adminis- 
tration of thyroid extract, or spontaneously in thyrotoxicosis, the 
available B vitamins are used up at an excessively rapid rate. 
; As a result of this the appetite does not keep pace with the 
ft increased nutritional requirements, and loss of weight and lowered 
)) glycogen storage levels result. In the work of Drill and asso- 
} ciates the thyroid treated animals receiving adequate amounts 
of vitamin B complex increased their food intake, as compared 
with the control animals which received thyroid extract alone. 

Parathyroid.—The work of Neufeld and Collip demonstrated 


( that the parathyroid hormone increases the level of calcium in 


‘ the blood indirectly, by increasing the rate of excretion of 
phosphates by the kidney. Nephrectomy, or ligation of the renal 
| blood vessels or of the ureters in experimental animals prevented 
the hypercalcemia following parathormone administration. In 
) normal animals given parathormone, the replacement of the 


‘» excreted phosphate by sodium acid phosphate administration also 


‘|, prevented the rise in blood calcium. 

There was other work which might show a closer relationship 
between the level of calcium in the blood and the activity of 
the parathyroid glands. Patt and Luckhardt perfused the para- 
i thyroids of experimental animals with blood containing little 


4 or no calcium. Their results indicated an outpouring of para- 


{| thormone following this stimulus. A similar result was obtained 
) after the blood calcium was lowered by the intravenous adminis- 
& tration of sodium oxalate. Thus the parathyroids resemble other 
endocrine glands which have been shown to be partly regulated 
)) by the blood levels of the substances which they affect. How- 
ip ever, determinations of phosphate were not recorded by Patt and 
Luckhardt and it was possible that their results might have been 
secondary to changes in the blood phosphate level. 
Pancreas.—Little is known of the functional interrelationships 
between the endocrine glands and the central nervous system. 
Although nerve pathways to the endocrines have long been out- 
lined, it is generally true that a gland can maintain fairly normal 
endocrine control of the bodily functions it affects even after 
» its nervous connections have been completely interrupted. How- 
ever, there was evidence that nervous stimulation and inhibition 
of glandular secretion do occur, and that they may be important 
as emergency mechanisms. It is possible that these same path- 
/ ways may be involved in the glandular disturbances accompany- 
ing psychoneuroses. McQuarrie, Ziegler and Hay clarified the 
# interplay of neuro-endocrine influences on the blood sugar level 
} during anoxia. They found that in the intact animal, anoxia 
resulted in hyperglycaemia. Under the same circumstances, 
vs animals lacking the secretion of the adrenal medulla responded 
A} with a hypoglycaemia. When the pancreas as well as the adrenals 
were removed, anoxia had no influence on the blood sugar. In 
view of previous evidence that anoxia produces its effects via 
the nervous system, it appeared that it stimulates both the 
sympathetic-adrenal and the parasympathetic-pancreas systems. 
Ordinarily the former prevails so that hyperglycaemia usually 
occurs. Noxious stimuli other than anoxia also have the same 
effect. One might speculate that a reversal of the relative 
strengths of the two systems in some individuals might account 
for certain cases of periodic hypoglycaemia. (See also PHyst- 
— oLocy; ZOoLocy.) 
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Engel Kurt (1909-1942), Austrian pianist, was born Jan. 

’ 14 in Vienna and studied at the Academy of 
Music and the Master-School for Piano, Vienna. In 1932, he won 
a prize in the international Chopin competition in Warsaw. Engel, 
a refugee from nazi Austria, arrived in the United States in 1938 
and was soloist with leading symphony orchestras on the stage 
and in radio. His last public appearance was in Carnegie hall, 
New York city, April 1941. He died in New York city, Jan. 22, 
while giving a piano lesson. 


England: see Great BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 


English Literature The expression of the creative spirit 

* in literature in Great Britain during 
1942 was not especially remarkable. That could not be expected. 
War is not a healthy state either for the arts or for the body 
politic. It is in fact the culmination of a state of disease. De- 
struction is the result of a failure to create. And English litera- 
ture after 1914 more often lamented that failure than redeemed 
it. But there were signs in the literature of 1942 that the pulse 
of creation was beginning to beat more strongly. A nation’s poetry 
should be the index of its state and there was an unusual spate of 
verse by young poets. Two things were notable about it. Though 
it reflected an appalled sense of the negation of human values 
which modern war is and an inevitable element of creative frus- 
tration, it had cast off sophisticated disillusionment. Second, 
while its note was seldom combative, the best of it did grapple 
with the roots of evil from which the mechanical frenzy of war 
days springs. This applies to such anthologies of new verse as 
Poems of This War, edited by Patricia Ledward and Colin Strang, 
Lyra, edited by Alex Comfort and Robert Greacen, Poems from 
the Forces, edited by Keidrych Rhys, or Poetry in Wartime. 
edited by M. J. Tambimuttu. There were, also, individual volumes 
of note by Alun Lewis, Henry Treece, Ruthven Todd, Nicholas 
Moore and Francis Scarfe. In this new movement of poets there 
were signs of imagination escaped from the clutches of self- 
conscious intellectualism and beginning to create its own forms 
and language. Among the work of older poets Robert Nichols’ 
selection from his poems of 20 years, Such Was My Singing 
possessed a lyrical gusto, a buoyant craft, as well as a satirical 
and rhetorical daring hardly to be found elsewhere in these un- 
romantic days. 

In the realm of fiction there was less originality. Such estab- 
lished writers as Francis Brett Young, L. A. G. Strong, Victoria 
Sackville-West, G. B. Stern, D. L. Murray and Robert Graves 
all gave of their expected best. But in none of these can the 
possibilities of fiction be said to have been extended or essen. 
tially new ground explored. 

It was, however, on the whole a fruitful year for biography. 
autobiography and criticism, though soundness and comprehen. 
siveness were more characteristic than brilliance. Among notable 
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books in this field were Garret Mattingly’s Catherine of Aragon, 
Edmund Blunden’s Thomas Hardy, Hugh Fausset’s Walt Whit- 
man, Forrest Wilson’s life of Harriet Beecher Stowe, Ralph 
Straus’s Sala, Joseph Hone’s Life of W. B. Yeats, and Jean Bur- 
ton’s Sir Richard Burton’s Wife. One of the cleverest books, 
compounded of biography and criticism, was William Gaunt’s The 
Pre-Raphaelite Tragedy. John Pick’s study of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins as priest and poet will not be easily superseded, and 
R. Ellis Roberts’ H. R. L. Sheppard was a notable contemporary 
portrait. Perhaps the best autobiographies had a rural and nat- 
uralistic background—for example, A. L. Rowse’s A Cornish 
Childhood or H. J. Massingham’s Remembrance. But there was 
one religious autobiography of absorbing interest, the anonymous 
Midnight Hour by “Nicodemus.” 

Of pure criticism there was little, but the precise scholarship 
of Geoffrey Tillotson’s Essays in Criticism and Research recalled 
a world in which vital conventions held chaos in check. E. M. 
Forster’s Rede lecture on Virginia Woolf made an admirable intro- 
duction to the posthumous volume of her essays. And three out- 
standing works, Rae Blanchard’s Correspondence of Richard 
Steele, Katharine Balderston’s Thraliana and Ernest de Sélin- 
court’s Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journals testified to the patient 
persistence of editorial research. 

Of books defying any particular category perhaps the most re- 
markable was Rebecca West’s Black Lamb and Grey Falcon, a 
compelling meditation upon recent European events interwoven 
with a journey through Yugoslavia and a plunge into Balkan 
history. 

Much print and paper, of course, went into books dealing from 
all angles with the war. But few, if any, of these, whether it 
was such a vivid and circumstantial record as Charlotte Haldane’s 
Russian Newsreel or accounts by fighter pilots of their experi- 
ences, like Richard Hillary’s The Last Enemy, were essentially 
distinct from journalism. 

(See also AMERICAN LITERATURE; PUBLISHING [Boox].) 

GE PASE) 

Entomology The demands of the army and navy for spe- 

* cialized foods for overseas forces created needs 
not provided for by any existing agencies and the labour problems 
became continually more acute in 1942. The great value of dried 
and dehydrated vegetable and animal foods and the advantages 
of these products over fresh and even canned goods in respect 
to weight and bulk in shipping became so apparent and desirable 
that a national dehydration program was being perfected as 
rapidly as possible. Dehydrated vegetables usually contain 5% 
or less of the original moisture content and dried meats, milk 
and eggs may have the moisture reduced about as much. In the 
case of dried fruits the moisture content may remain as high 
as 14% to 20%. However, in all of these products both weight 
and bulk were reduced to the extent of requiring about 44 times 
less space than the ordinary fresh materials, which was a large 
item in connection with vital transportation problems. This turn 
to dehydrated foods was further augmented by the scarcity of 
tin cans and metal containers previously used for the preservation 
of a large part of the animal, fruit and vegetable foods of the 
nation. 

The most important dehydrated foods, other than raw and 
manufactured cereal products in 1942 were: ANIMAL: whole 
milk, eggs and meats; VEGETABLE: potatoes, cabbages, peas, 
spinach, carrots, turnips, onions, beans, beets, corn, rhubarb, 
pumpkins, and squash, sweet potatoes, tomatoes and baked beans; 
FRUITS: apples, apricots, raisin grapes, peaches, pears and prunes, 

Entomological Problems in Connection with Dried and De- 
hydrated Foods.—The entomological problems in connection 
with the preparation and preservation of dried and dehydrated 
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fruits are many and varied. They begin with the planting of the}} 
seed and do not cease until the food is ultimately consumed. The}} 
danger of food destruction by insects is always present. Govern- | 
ment specifications for dehydrated foods required that they be# 
practically free from insect damage, which necessitated a thor- 

ough program of insect control on the growing crop. This might 
prove to be a most’ difficult program due to the scarcity of a 
number of important insecticides, including copper compounds, 
mercury compounds, zinc, arsenic, rotenone, etc. 

Every practice known to the entomologist, the professional 
agriculturist and the practical farmer which had a bearing on 
the reduction and control of insect pests had to be utilized in 
this war program of crop production. This meant that in addi 
tion to the well-known methods of spraying, dusting, and fumi 
gation, it would be necessary to practice clean culture to reduce} 
natural breeding places for insects; thorough cultivation to elimi 
nate volunteer hosts; crop rotation to prevent continuous in- 
festations of successive crops of the same kind; timely plantas 
cultivation and irrigation; early harvest; early fall plowing offi] 
stubble and the destruction of refuse; and many other-simila 
performances that increase crop production and at the same time 
reduce insect infestations and losses occasioned by them. 

Fortunately the process connected with the dehydration of ali 
food products in which the various materials are subjected fro 
4 to 12 or even 24 hours to temperatures of 140° F. to 200° F., 
or more, renders such products absolutely free from all forms of 
insect life. This thorough sterilization and the great reductiom 
of the moisture content guarantee a clean and wholesome product 
to the consumer, in so far as insects are concerned, if the food 
can be packed immediately in clean containers which, when per- 
fectly sealed, are proof against the entrance of the minutest 
forms of insect life. If, however, the dehydrated products ar 
carelessly stored in insect-infested bins or warehouses, they ma 
soon take up moisture and become thoroughly infested and con 
taminated by insects. 

Insects which are common on various types of stored fooc 
products are practically cosmopolitan in distribution because of 
commerce. They are always most abundant and injurious in thei 
tropics, but if artificial or natural temperature and moisture con 
ditions are favourable to their development, they may be quite ag 
destructive in subtropical, temperate and even colder regions. I 
is to be expected that food supplies sent into the tropics will bef: 
subjected to very severe tests by insects and unless the packaging} 
of the products remains always insect proof, which also mean 
practically gas tight and moistureproof, insects are sure to makes 
their way into the products. Packages which may meet thesqfj 
requirements in the U.S. may not be able to withstand the on} 
slaughts of insects aboard ships and in the exposed food dumps 
of the tropics, where they will be at the mercy of sun, rain andf! 
tropical insects. 


‘ 
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Most Important Insects and Mites Infesting Stored Product I} 


Cereals and Cereal Products 


Granary weevil, Sitophilus granarius (Linn.); rice weevil, Sitophilat 
oryzae (Linn.); lesser grain borer; Rhizopertha dominica (Fab.); cadelleq) 
Tenebroides mauritanicus (Linn.); drugstore beetle, Stegobium paniccurall’ 
(Linn.); broad-nosed grain weevil, Caulophilus latinasus (Say); saw-toothe 
grain beetle, Oryzaephilus surinamensis (Linn.); rust-red grain beetle 
Laemophloeus ferrugineus (Stephens); flat grain beetle, Laemophloeus pusibh 
lus (Sch6n.); square-necked grain beetle, Cathartus quadricollis (Guérin) } 
confused flour beetle, Tribolium confusum (Duval); rust-red flour beetle 
Tribolium castaneum (Herbst); broad-horned flour beetle, Gnathocerich. 
cornutus (Fab.); false black flour beetle, Aphanotus destructor (Uytten) 
long-headed flour beetle, Latheticus oryzae (Waterh.); yellow mealwor iy 
Tenebrio obscurus (Fab.); Angoumois grain moth, Sitotroga cerealell | 
(Oliv.); Mediterranean flour moth, Ephestia kuehniella (Zeller); India 
meal moth, Plodia interpunctella (Hbn.); meal snout moth, Pyralis farinalz 
(Linn.); cereal psocid, Troctes divinitorius (Miiller): cereal mite Tyroghy 
phus americanus (Banks); grain mite, Tyroglyphus longior (Gervais) ; floul 
mite, Aleurobius farinae (DeGeer). ‘ | 


Dried and Dehydrated Fruits 

) Saw-toothed grain beetle, Oryzaephilus surinamensis (Linn.); dried fruit 
beetle, Carpophilus hemipterus (Linn.); confused flour beetle, Tribolium 
| sonfusum (Duval) ; Indian-meal moth, Plodia interpunctella (Hbn.); raisin 
noth, Ephestia figulilella (Greg.); fig moth, Ephestia cautella (Walker) ; 
dried fruit mite, Tyroglyphus passularum (Hering). 

4, Seeds and Nuts (Whole and Shelled) 


Bean weevil, Acanthoscelides obtectus (Say); pea weevil, Laria pisorum 
\(Fab.); broad bean weevil, Laria rufimanus (Boh.); four-spotted bean 
Viveevil, Laria 4-maculatus (Fab.); Mexican bean weevil, Zabrotes pectoralis 
#(Sharp); saw-toothed grain beetle, Oryzaephilus surinamensis (Linn.); red- 
jjegged ham beetle, Necrobia rufipes (DeGeer); Indian-meal moth, Plodia 
\ nterpunctella (Hbn.); chocolate moth, Ephestia elutella (Hbn.) 

i Cheeses, Cured Meats and Dehydrated Milk and Eggs 


}} Red-legged ham beetle, Necrobia rufipes (DeGeer); black carpet beetle, 
W4nthrenus piceus (Olivier); varied carpet beetle, Anthrenus verbasci 
iLinn.); cheese skipper, Piophila caesi (Linn.); cheese mite, Tyroglyphus 
‘iro (Linn.). 


Fumigants for Stored Food Products Insects 


The most important fumigants used in 1942 for treatment of 
nsect- and mite-infested food products were: 


Cereals and Cereal Products 

Hydrocyanic acid (HCN).—Available as a solid, dust or liquid. A 
deadly gas that should be used with great care. Amount required 
depends upon the kind of fumigant used. 

Methyl bromide (bromomethane—CH3Br).—Liquid used at the rate of 
1 lb. to 1,000 cu. ft. of space. 

Methyl formate (C2H402) is a relatively new and effective material 
when used alone or in combination with carbon dioxide. 

Chloropicrin (“vomiting gas’”—C Cl,NOz).—A liquid often applied as 
a spray used at the rate of 2 lbs. to 1,000 cu. ft. of space. 

Carbon disulphide (CS2)—A liquid often applied as a spray. Highly 
explosive and should be used only by experienced persons. Should 
not be used in insured buildings without the written consent of the 
insurance underwriters. Applied at the rate of ro to 30 lbs. per 
1,000 cu. ft. Fire hazard is reduced by mixing with carbon tetra- 
chloride. 

Carbon tetrachloride (C Cl4).—A relatively noninflammable fluid and 
gas commonly known as a ‘‘cleaning fluid.” Applied at the rate of 
30 Ib. per 1,000 cu. ft. Often mixed with carbon disulphide, chloro- 
picrin, ethylene dichloride and other gases to reduce their fire hazard. 

Ethylene dichloride (C2 Ha Clz)——A heavy and not dangerously 
inflammable gas. Often combined with carbon tetrachloride in propor- 
tion of 3 to 1. Used alone at rate of 15 lb. or 3 to 6 gal. per 1,000 
cu. ft. or in combination with carbon tetrachloride, as indicated above, 
at the rate of 3 gal. per 1,000 cu. ft, of space. 

ii) Dried Fruits 

Methyl bromide—See above. 

Chloropicrin.—See above. 

Carbon disulphide.—See above. 

Carbon tetrachloride —See above. 

Ethylene dichloride.—See above. 

Ethylene oxide [(CH2)20]. Noninflammable when used at the rate of 
2 lbs. per 1,000 cu. ft. Also used in combination with carbon 
dioxide. 

Ethyl formate (C3 He O2) is now quite extensively used in individual 
packages of dried fruits. Before sealing the packages a small 
quantity of the material is added as a safeguard against possible 

insect infestation. 

(i) Animal Products—Cheese, Milk, Eggs, Meat 

‘| Certain chemicals that are readily absorbed or adsorbed by oils and fats 

ire unsuitable as fumigants for animal products, which accounts for the 

{@mission of many of the above-mentioned chemicals in this list. 

Hydrocyanic acid.—See above. Thorough ventilation following treat- 
ment is necessary for this gas and for chloropicrin. 

Chloropicrin.—See above. Treated animal products must be thoroughly 
aired after treatment and before used for food. 

“Carboxide,” a commercial fumigant composed of a mixture of ethylene 
oxide and carbon dioxide in the ratio of x to 9. It is a very safe 
fumigant for animal products but is not so toxic as either hydro- 
cyanic acid gas or chloropicrin. 


| Insecticides;—Among the new and promising insecticides in 
‘1942 were: basic copper arsenate for leaf-eating cotton insects; 
ibarium arsenate for controlling blowflies on sheep in Australia; 
jphthalonitrile for leaf- and fruit-eating insects; thiourea and 
‘derivatives proved to be toxic to the larvae of fleshflies and to 
‘Ithe larvae of the clothes moth; xanthone gave some promise in 
controlling codlin moth on apples; potassium antimonyl citrate 
}might prove to be a valuable substitute for tartar emetic in the 
control of citrus thrips; phenothiazine proved toxic to the larvae 
‘of the blowfly in Australia and the codlin moth larvae in the 
United States; calcium chloroacetate proved somewhat less effec- 


\ 
\tive than sodium arsenite in grasshopper baits in South Africa 
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chus and Paratetranychus, on grapes, citrus, cotton, etc., in the 
United States; paris green proved to be a valuable larvicide for 
anopheline mosquitoes, as effective as pyrethrum and petroleum 
oil emulsions; dinitro-ortho-cyclohexylphenol and dinitro-ortho- 
cresol very effective as aphide ovicides on dormant trees; nico- 
tine, pyrethrum and rotenone compounds still held very important 
places in the control of many insects infesting plants that cannot 
be treated with heavy metal poisons. Derris or nicotine dusts 
were suggested as possible combinations with calcium arsenite 
dusts to kill both the cotton boll weevil and the cotton aphis 
with single applications. Acrytonitrile and chloracetonitrile were 
shown by H. H. Richardson and A. H. Casanges to be promising 
new fumigants for the control of the confused flour beetle and 
the bedbug. Arsenate of lead was still considered to be the most 
effective stomach poison for the control of codlin moth, especially 
for the calyx and first cover sprays. Substitutes may be made 
for the later applications. 

A new cockroach poison, 4, 6-dinitro-o-cresol, was reported by 
J. B. Gahan to be more toxic to cockroaches and to kill them 
more rapidly than either sodium fluoride or pyrethrum, “being 
more effective at a 5% concentration than pyrethrum at 5% or 
sodium fluoride at 50%. Exposure to the air in a room for seven 
days did not destroy the toxicity of a 10% dust.” 

Control of the pillbug, Armadillidum vulgare (Latr.), and the 
dooryard sowbug, Porcellio laevis (Koch), in the field by the use 
of calcium arsenate at the rate of 3 to 5 lb. of dust to 1,000 
sq. ft., was demonstrated by R. M. Bohart and A. Mallis at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The control of the corn earworm, Heliothis armigera (Hbn.), 
by the use of a pyrethrum-oil mixture proved to be most success- 
ful during the summers of 1941 and 1942. From 0.75 to I.00 cc. 
of the insecticide is injected into the silk end of each ear. 

Scarcity of Important Insecticides.—Because of war needs, 
many important insecticides were allocated for other purposes 
based on end use. Some of these were expected to be very scarce 
in 1943 while others might be made available in sufficient quanti- 
ties to take care of the necessary emergencies in field insect pest 
control. Those most affected were antimony, arsenic, copper, 
mercury and zinc compounds; rotenone, pyrethrum and tar oils. 
Fortunately considerable quantities of certain of these prepared 
remedies were still in the hands of insecticide manufacturers 


_and would be available as long as the supplies held out. 


Entomological Notes.—The citrus mealybug, Pseudococcus 
citri (Risso), was reported to have been extremely abundant in 
and injurious to the vineyards of Almeria, Spain in 194 and 1942. 

The weevil, Otiorrhynchus singularis (Linn.), appeared as an 
economic pest of Portugal laurel trees for the first time in British 
Columbia in 1937 and was reported in 1942. 

A stem-infesting cynipid gallfly, Plagiotrochus suberi (Weld), 
was proving to be a pest of cork oaks in middle and southern 
California. The insect was believed to have been imported years 
ago from southern Europe. 

The raspberry root-borer, Pennisetia marginata (Harris), ap- 
peared for the first time in Saskatchewan in 1941. 

The tick, xodes dentatus (Maix), known previously only from 
the North Atlantic coast, was taken on a cottontail rabbit, near 
Ames, Iowa, on June 17, 1942, by C. R. Joyce and G. W. Eddy. 

Because of the mild and humid winters in the south, the storage 
of corn and other grains is generally hazardous because of the 
great havoc wrought by cereal-infesting insects. Special efforts 
were being made to protect such food products from these pests 
by building cribs sufficiently tight by the use of asphalt paper 
liners, either to prevent infestation or to make it possible to 
fumigate with any of the fumigants recommended above. Carbon 
disulphide, a well known and reliable fumigant, has great fire 
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hazards and should be used only in small isolated cribs and great 
care should be exercised to keep sparks, coals, lighted tobacco 
or flames from igniting and exploding it. 

Increasing the populations of the cotton aphide, Apis gossypu 
(Glover), by the application of calcium arsenate dusts for the 
control of the cotton boll weevil, Anthonomus grandis, was 
thought to be caused by raising the pH in the soil and thereby 
also in the leaf cell sap of the plants, a condition which makes 
the juices more attractive to the aphides and hastens their propa- 
gation and development. 

The milky disease, caused by the bacteria Bacillus popilliae 
and B. lentimorbus, which attack the Japanese beetle, Popillia 
japonica (Newman), was extensively cultivated and distributed 
by entomologists of various states and of the U.S. bureau of 
entomology and plant quarantine. A co-operative project repre- 
senting seven states, 260 experimental plots, 21,000 acres infested 
by the beetle, were treated with 25,593 colonies of the bacteria 
during the years 1939-1941 inclusive. 

U.S. Public Health Service.—Many professional entomologists 


“were employed by the U.S. public health service in connection 


with the control of insects and insect-borne diseases which might 
interfere with the military training and fighting forces in the 
United States and abroad. Most of these men were serving in 
the reserve. 

A great many entomologists also enlisted in the medical de- 
partments of the army and navy and were actively engaged in 
malarial and other insect-borne disease control, and various sani- 
tary problems related to it. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Review of Applied Entomology, 30 (1942); Journal of 
Economic Entomology, 35 (1942); C. H. Richardson, ‘Advances in En- 
tomology,” Chemical and Engineering News, 20: 241-256 (1942); 
D. E. H. Frear, ‘‘Chemistry of Insecticides and Fungicides,”’ Van Nostrand, 
INE Yies Vise SOOM COM 2)) = CESO2E2) 


Enzymes: see BrocHemistRy. 


Epidemics and Public Health Control. 


Paul and Trask pointed out interesting new epidemiologic facts 
about infantile paralysis, among which is the isolation of the virus 
from flies. This was done on two separate occasions, in epidemics 
in Connecticut and Alabama. In both instances, contaminated 


flies were caught within areas where the prevalence of poliomye- . 


litis was high, and where human carriers were known to exist. 
The flies had been feeding, both in and outside of privies, on 
human stools which might well have contained the virus. Flies, 
as carriers of the virus, might explain much concerning the 
baffling epidemiology of this disease. There was much evidence 
that pointed to the intestinal spread of infantile paralysis. The 
question as to the significance of insect vectors, and also the 
existence during epidemics of other possible extrahuman carriers 
of the virus, such as mammals and birds, would require further 
study. 

Diphtheria.—Bundesen pointed out in 1939 that the level 
of antitoxin developed in the blood stream following inoculation 
with diphtheria toxoid decreased in amount as time went on. 

Volk and Bunney stated that diphtheria antitoxin immunity, 
regardless of the immunizing procedure, is not permanent, and 
that as time goes on the antitoxin content of the blood stream 
is reduced. This fact had been confirmed by other workers. 

Volk and Bunney claimed that reinoculation of children five 
or six years after inoculation in infancy would maintain the blood 
antitoxin at a good average level. However, diphtheria experience 
in Chicago showed that many children who had toxoid developed 
diphtheria less than three to five years after inoculation with 
toxoid. Consequently, Bundesen felt that the best practical solu- 
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CLEANSING THE INFECTED TICK-REARING ROOM at the Hamilton, Monj#) 
laboratory for study of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. More than 200,000 pes 
sons were vaccinated against this fatal disease in 1942, yet it continued 
spread over the United States 


tion to diphtheria prevention is to inoculate infants at nid b 
months of age, giving a reinforcing dose at about three years { 
age, and another reinforcing dose when the child enters kindej 
garten or first grade. | 
Pneumonitis.—A widespread outbreak of virus pneumonia, 
pneumonitis, occurred during 1942 in many parts of the Units 
States. The sputum in these cases does not type out for pneum ! 
coccus. Cases were seen of all types of severity. Few deatif} 
were reported. Some of the common symptoms are: headach] 
cough, muscle pains, pain in the chest, increased temperature 
usually very slight. The disease is peculiar in that many cas} 
have lasted two, three, four or five weeks. Apparently, the d! 
ease is due to a virus which is not affected by sulphonamide drug} 
Diathermy is said to produce favourable results, although thef 
is not enough experimental evidence to support this belief. Trez 
ment consists mainly of constitutional measures. | 
Whooping-Cough.—In 1942, in Chicago, about 150 cases” 
whooping-cough were treated with a high antibody titre rab] 
serum. The serum was prepared from rabbits which received :f 
peated inoculations of vaccine. A large percentage of paties] 
showed definite and prompt improvement, indicating that t]) 
serum if given early in the disease will act more or less asf 
specific. Reactions were so mild that they were not considerecf} 


ite 


_ Estaunie, Edouard 


Estonia. 


EPILEPSY—ESTONIA 


drawback to the administration of the serum. (See also Bac- 
TERIOLOGY; ENTOMOLOGY.) (H. Bu.) 


Brstiocrapuy.—J. R. Paul and J. D. Trask, “Occurrence and Recovery 
of the Virus of Infantile Paralysis from Sewage,’ American Journal of 
Public Health (March 1942); H. N. Bundesen, W. I. Fishbein and J. L. 
White, “Diphtheria Immunity in Chicago,” J.A.M.A. (May 13, 1939); 
V. K. Volk and W. E. Bunney, “Reimmunization Against Diphtheria of 
ad Immunized Children,” American Journal of Public Health (July 
1942). 


Epilepsy: see Nervous System. 
Episcopal Church: see Prorestant EpiscopaL CHURCH. 


: (1892-1942), U.S. economist and au- 
Epstein, Abraham thority on social security, was born 
April 20 in Russia. He immigrated to the United States in his 
youth and was educated at the University of Pittsburgh, gradu- 
ating in 1917. He then joined the Pennsylvania commission on 
old age pensions as research director and drafted the first model 
old age pension bill which was introduced to the state legislature 
in 1921. An advocate of old age pensions and unemployment and 
health insurance, he was credited with helping build up public 
opinion that made the federal social security bill possible. Epstein, 
who was a lecturer on social insurance at New York university 


| and at Brooklyn college, died in New York city, May 2. 


Eritrea: see ITALIAN COLONIAL Emptre. 


y (1856-1942), French army officer, 
Esperey, Franchet d was born May 25 in Mostaganem, 
Algeria, where his father was on duty as a colonel. Young 
d’Espérey entered St. Cyr when he was 18. Seven years later, 
he was commissioned as a lieutenant and soon saw action in 
desert campaigns in Algeria and Tunisia. In 1882, he fought 
against the Indo-Chinese at the siege of Tonkin, and after 20 
years in the orient he returned to France to command a regiment 
in Besancon. At the start of World War I, he was in command 


| of the first army corps and distinguished himself in battles against 


the advancing Germans in early 1914. He was later transferred 
to command of the 5th army corps and succeeded in repulsing 


Von Bulow’s armies in the first battle of the Marne. In 1917 


he replaced Foch.as commander of the armies of the north, but 
the next year was chosen to command the Army of the Orient 
when the Allies decided to break the grip of the Central Powers 
in the near east. On Sept. 10, 1918, he launched an offensive 
in Salonika that crushed the resistance of the Bulgarian-German 
armies in 10 days. Bulgaria was knocked out of the war by 
the end of the month and Turkey capitulated shortly afterward. 
He was made a marshal of France in 1921 and was elected to 
the French Academy to succeed the late Marshal Lyautey in 1934. 
Marshal d’Espérey left Brittany as the Germans advanced south- 
ward in June 1940 and moved to his estate near Albi, France, 
where he died July 8, 1942. 


Espionage: see FrepERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


(1862-1942), French novelist, was 
born Feb. 4 in Dijon and studied at 
the Ecole Polytechnique. A retired official of the French post 
office, Estaunié wrote novels in his leisure and was elected to 
the French academy in 1924. In later years he wrote Le laby- 
rinthe, Tels qwils furent and Madame Clapain (1932). He died 
April 2, according to a Vichy dispatch. (See Encyclopedia 


| Britannica.) 


One of the Baltic states of northeastern Europe, 
north of Latvia. south of Finland, formerly a repub- 
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lic; became part of Germany’s “Ostland” (g.v.) in 1941. Area 
18,371 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1939) 1,122,000. Chief towns: Tallinr 
(capital 146,400); Tartu (60,100); Narva (24,200); Nomme 
(19,700); Parnu (21,500). Language, Estonian (a Finno-Ugriar 
tongue). Religion, Christian (Lutheran 78%, Greek Orthodo: 
19%). Ruler in 1942: the German reich through Reichscommissa! 
H. Lohse of the Ostland and Commissioner-General Litzmann fo! 
Estonia. 

History.—Behind affairs of 1942 in Estonia and the othe 
Baltic states stood the sequence of events after Sept. 29, 1939 
when Estonia signed her “treaty of mutual assistance” with the 
U.S.S.R. and granted garrison privileges to the Red army. Imme 
diately after June 15, 1940, the Russians definitely occupied the 
country, perhaps forestalling a German Putsch. On July 15 Es. 
tonia “voted” to apply for membership in the U.S.S.R. and ir 
August was accepted as the 16th soviet republic. Until the sum. 
mer of 1941, Estonia remained under soviet domination. Col. 
lectivization was not completed in this one year of control, bul 
the status of some of the larger farms and factories was changed 
and the economy of Estonia was being reoriented. 

When the Germans struck against the U.S.S.R. on June 22 
1941, Estonia’s geographic position delayed the struggle there fo! 
a short time. Russian garrisons held out in the islands of Hiiumaz 
(Dago) and Saare Maa (Oesel) until the very end of 1941, bu 
the Germans then completed their conquest. The new nazi civi 
administration was set up on Dec. 5, 1941, the last one in thi 
Baltic states. The five-man council of Estonian “fuehrers” wa: 
subordinated to the local Commissioner-General Litzmann and t 
Reichscommissar Heinrich Lohse with headquarters in Riga. 

Reconstruction aims were defined by the nazis as “replacing 
chaos by European order, and substituting construction anc 
civilization for destruction.” In detail this meant taking owner 
ship of the sovietized lands and industries by the German state 
and collecting rents from former owners. Estonia was also one 0: 
the countries for which Danish and Dutch economic co-operatior 
was sought by the nazi administrators—seemingly with little suc 
cess. The “new order” was also announced to involve educationa 
reform, with the re-establishment of the famous old university a 
Dorpat (Tartu) (founded by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 durin; 
Swedish control of the region); another phase of this reforn 
would make German the universal language of the country. Plan: 
were also made for the rebuilding of the destroyed sections o 
Tallinn (Reval), where fortunately the picturesque old centra 
portion had survived intact. Seemingly the German “Balts” wh« 
had been moved out of Estonia in the fall of 1939 were not bein; 
sent back to the country unless in small numbers. The threat o: 
eviction of native Estonians still stood, however, and it wa: 
feared that the Germans intended to use the land as rewards fo 
Meritorious nazis when the war was over, and to resettle thi 
Estonians farther to the east. ° 

Abroad the Estonians were less active than the nationals o 
the neighbour states, and news from this little country was ex 
ceedingly scarce. The essential fact was that most things botl 
present and future depended on the outcome of the military strug 
gle raging just east of the border—and on battlefronts arounc 
the world. 

Statistics of education, finance and economic conditions cease¢ 
to be issued after the soviet occupation in 1940; the followin; 
figures apply to the years preceding World War II. 

Education.—In 1937-38 there were 1,224 elementary schools 
58 middle schools, 39 technical schools and 30 agricultural schools 
Tartu (Dorpat) university had 3,219 students and 217 professor 
in 1938. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the kroon (26.7 U.S. cent 
at par). Effects of German monetary changes in 1941 and 194. 
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were uncertain. Revenue (est. 1939-40) 99,293,000 kroons; ex- 
penditure 99,293,000 kroons. 

Trade and Communication.—Imports in 1939 totalled ro1,- 
351,000 kroons; exports, 118,217,000 kroons. Principal imports 
were raw cotton, sugar, woollen yarns and thread, iron and steel. 
Principal exports were butter, wood and paper, cotton goods, cel- 
lulose, flax and tow, meat products and eggs. Imports were 
chiefly from Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, the United States 
and the U.S.S.R. Exports were chiefly to Great Britain, Germany, 
Finland, the United States and Sweden. In 1942 what trade 
existed was confined largely to Germany and her satellites, even 
Sweden being largely cut off. 

Agriculture.—Production (in short tons) of the leading crops 
in 1939 was as follows: rye (250,994), potatoes (963,741), oats 
(164,684), barley (99,207) and wheat (94,026). Estonia in 1938 
had 660,890 cattle, 649,730 sheep, 384,580 pigs, 219,020 horses 
and 1,596,570 chickens. 

Manufacturing and Mineral Production. — Manufacturing 
production was valued at 166,238,000 kroons in 1937. One of the 
larger cotton mills in Europe is at Narva, where textile manufac- 
tures in 1937 were valued at 47,425,000 kroons. Other important 
industries are paper and wood, food products, cement, flax, 
leather. Shale oil production rose rapidly to 209,437 short tons 
in 1939. Approximately 60,000 people were employed in indus- 
try in 1938. (8; 1D); Se) 


Ftchin In London the Royal academy and the Royal Society 
B: of Painter-Etchers conducted their exhibitions as 
usual, though necessarily somewhat limited in scope. In spite 
of the fact that almost every able-bodied Englishman was taking 
part in the war effort in some capacity, the response to exhibi- 
tions was surprisingly large and a number of artists even pub- 
lished new plates. 

Of the famous Scottish trio of Sir D. Y. Cameron, Sir Muir- 
head Bone, and James McBey, the first-named ceased to etch, 
Bone was serving as an official war artist, as he did in World 
War JI, and McBey transferred his citizenship to the United 
States. The distinguished English etcher, Gerald Brockhurst, was 
also in the U.S. 

In both occupied and unoccupied France it may be presumed 
that such etchers as survived the fall of their country and were 
able to maintain themselves, were doing what they could to carry 
on their art. 

Both the South and Central American countries and Mexico 
produced interesting and vital prints, but etching found compara- 
tively little support among their artists. Woodcut and lithography 
seemed to be the favourite media. 

Canada and Australia graphic artists succeeded in organizing 
exhibitions during 1942. It is particularly significant that .in 
Honolulu both output and interest were active. 

So much happened in the art life of the United States in 1942, 
and so many new printmakers came into public notice that a list 
of even the etchers who were active would be too long for inclu- 
sion here. Despite the great numbers who entered the armed 
forces or went into war industries, the regular annual etching 
shows drew entry lists equal to and, in some cases, greater than, 
those of normal times. The big national print societies such as 
the Society of American Etchers, the Chicago Society of Etchers, 
and the Print Makers Society of California, held their exhibitions 
as usual, and many other smaller and more regional groups all 
over the U.S. were equally active. In the east, the National 
Academy of Design and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts had their accustomed comprehensive and _ representative 
print sections, while most of the other great museums through- 
out the land conducted print exhibitions at some time during the 


ETCHING—ETHIOPIA 


year. Travelling print shows were in great demand, and at on} 
time the American National Committee of Engraving had 17 q 
these in circulation. Probably the most impressive demonstratia} 
of printmaking on the part of American graphic artists, howeve} 
took place when, on Dec. 7, the first anniversary of Pearl Harbo 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in New York city, opened iff 
doors on a great contemporary exhibition of painting, sculptur 
and prints, organized by and held under the auspices of Artis} 
for Victory, a national association designed to put at the dij 
posal of the government the services of the artists of the Unite} 
States. To this exhibition 724 artists from 39 states Cncludiry 
the District of Columbia and Hawaii) sent 3,035 prints, frod 
which 578 works by 414 artists were selected by a jury nation} 
in scope. (ae ARS) | 


Ethical Culture Movement. Startca in 1s;0 by rel} 

» started in 1876 by Fell 
Adler in New York city, and established ten years later in Londe} 
by Stanton Coit. Societies were active in 1942 in New York cit}}} 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Chicago, and there we? 
four in London, England. The purpose of this innovation was 1 
provide spiritual homes for people of different religious antec || 
dents to whom the profession of traditional creeds was incompat | 
ble with intellectual honesty, and to act as a liberalizing influen« 
on other religious bodies by inducing them to accord greater me} 
tal liberty to their adherents, and to place the development « 
ethical knowledge and practice above the study of theologic 
tenets. The principle most emphasized was that of “the ind] 
pendence of ethics,” which was cardinal in the Platonic and “a 
totelian traditions, but had been lost to view during much of t 
Christian period, although great theologians had at times rea 
serted it. 

The Ethical Culture societies conduct Sunday services and 
large variety of educational and social welfare activities. Tl} 
first social settlement in the United States (the University Sett# 
ment in New York city) was an enterprise of the movemer'f/ 
which also originated, in New York and Chicago, the Visitia} 
Nurse associations and the societies providing legal aid for Hl 
poor. A considerable literature devoted to vindicating the spir/f) 
ual nature and dignity of man against the doctrine of humaf 
animality has been produced. The movement is experimental a 
pragmatic in action, though the founder and the majority of t} 
leaders offered reasoned rejections of the pragmatist doctrine 


included sustained efforts for the relief of refugees from Eu 
pean persecution, and their re-education and integration injf} 
English-speaking society. The formerly flourishing branches |} 
the movement in Germany and Austria were suppressed by tf 
nazis. _ 
The Standard, edited by George E. O’Dell, is published ea) 
month at 2 W. 64th st., New York city. An authoritative expojf) 
tion of the movement’s principles is to be found in two volum#) 
by Felix Adler, An Ethical Philosophy of Life and The Reca¥ 
struction of the Spiritual Ideal. The English Ethical union (pre 
dent, Lord Snell) had offices in 1942 at Chandos House, Pal 1 
Street, London, S.W.1. (Ho. J. B.)j 


Ethiopia A kingdom of northeast Africa. Area, c. 350,09) 
* sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1939) 9,500,000; caf 
Addis Ababa; religions: Christian (Copt) and Mohammedan; lal 
guages: Amharic and Arabic; ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie. 


History.—The reconstruction of Ethiopia after the dame 


f 
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first year. The emperor intended to restore the 1931 constitution, 
but was not able to summon the legislature immediately. In the 


; meantime the government issued decrees having the force of law. 


The Italian decrees abolishing slavery and forced labour were 
kept in being. 
An agreement between Great Britain and Ethiopia was signed 


at Addis Ababa on Jan. 31, 1942. By it, Great Britain recognized 
| the independence of Ethiopia and the sovereignty of the emperor. 
) Normal diplomatic relations were restored; ministers were ex- 
| changed during the course of the year. The British government 
jundertook to help the emperor to obtain British advisers, police 
officers, and judges. Great Britain was to make Ethiopia grants 
\of £1,500,000 and £1,000,000 respectively during the two years’ 


currency of the agreement, and £500,000 and £250,000 in the 


|mext two years if it were prolonged. The British foreign secretary 
‘said in parliament that this tapering off of financial aid was to 
{ensure that the dependence of Ethiopia on a foreign country not 
‘be perpetuated. It was agreed that Great Britain should be con- 
i on all currency matters. Certain areas of strategic impor- 
‘tance were to remain under British military control so long as 
{might be necessary for the conduct of the war against the common 
Wetemy. Apart from this, British forces would not be maintained 


in the country; their withdrawal was in fact complete by the 


oe of Sept. 1942. Under a military convention signed at 
‘the same time as the agreement, a British military mission was 
‘| provided to train and organize the Ethiopian army. 


President Roosevelt announced on Oct. 9 that he had received 
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‘alll 


{ 
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‘va telegram from the emperor stating that his government and peo- 
“ple were anxious to assume the obligations of the pact of the 
‘\United Nations, and offering to place the military and economic 
“resources of the nation at their disposal. The president accepted 
|this offer with gratitude, and the British government 
if (M. Cs.) 

Trade and Communication.—Chief exports: hides and skins, 


did likewise. 


“coffee (13,000 metric tons in 1937-38) and gold. Roads (1940) 
i 4340 mi.; railways (Addis Ababa to Jibuti in French Somali- 
“Mand) 486 mi. 

iy 
“European War: see Wortp War II. 

iiEvents of the Year: see CALENDAR oF EVENTS, 1942, pages 
-_ 


‘Exchange Control and Exchange Rates. 


Only a small portion of international trade had any counterpart 
‘in 1942 in the foreign exchange markets. Foreign commerce was 


sjalmost completely restricted to exchange among allies in the war; 


and within this sphere transactions were effected by governments 
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at predetermined rates without recourse to the ordinary mecha- 
‘nism of payments. Consequently the outstanding features of the 
foreign exchange market in 1942 were its small turnover and the 


‘relative inflexibility of exchange rates. Both features were set in 


‘clear relief by the fact that even in Switzerland, a neutral coun- 
“try and an established centre of international finance, only three 
‘Pcurrencies—Argentine pesos, Portuguese escudos and Swedish 


crowns, could be freely exchanged. Those changes which did 
occur during 1942 in foreign exchange rates fell principally into 


i categories. A number of small countries, mostly neutral na- 


tions, appreciated their monetary standards in terms of foreign 


!} currencies, often as an attempt—probably futile—to combat in- 


flation. The spread of the yen area, another main feature of 
1942, frequently involved sharp alterations in exchange rates. On 
the whole, 1942 represented the final step in the subordination of 
foreign trade and finance to political and military control. 
Continental Europe.—Seventeen out of 20 countries in con- 
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tinental Europe were linked to the central clearing of Berlin, the 
remaining three being Portugal, Spain and Turkey. Most of the 
countries which resisted but were finally conquered by Germany 
were permitted to trade only via the Berlin Verrechnungskasse, 
while Denmark continued in 1942 to negotiate separate payment 
agreements. Thus Denmark concluded bilateral agreements with 
Belgium (Feb. 18), Spain (Aug. 22) and the Netherlands (Sept. 
g), and a triangular clearing with Sweden and Finland (April 20). 
Toward the end of January the Danish authorities protested to 
Berlin against the doubling of the German clearing debt (an in- 
crease of 460,000,000 krone) in 1941, and secured an 8% apprecia- 
tion of the krone relatively to the reichsmark. The measure was 
opposed by the Danish Farmers’ party, but supported by a union 
of industrialists and labourers who demanded a cheapening of im- 
ported raw materials. 

During 1942 Germany virtually completed the process of bring- 
ing the valuation of the reichsmark in terms of the currencies of 
conquered or dominated countries to parity with such “free cur- 
rencies” as the Swiss franc, dollar, etc. In some cases this was 
accomplished by increasing the quotation for the reichsmark in 
the particular country, in some cases by decreasing the premium 
for the free currency, and sometimes by a combination of both. 
Thus in April 1941 the Swiss franc bore premiums from 18%- 
22% relatively to the reichsmark in Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, whereas by April 1942 the premium 
had been eliminated in all but Rumania. The currency of the 
Netherlands was reduced to complete dependence on the German 
mark by admitting German exchange balances to the required 
cover for Dutch banknotes. 

The perennial tendency for Germany to run into debt upon 
clearing account was intensified during the year. By April the 
newly founded Serbian national bank held a frozen Berlin balance 
of 70,000,000 reichsmarks; by the midyear Germany owed Hun- 
gary 376,500,000 pengo; the Danish case has been noted. Some 
countries, such as France and Italy, however, found themselves in 
arrears. The French government levied a 9% tax on exports, but 
was compelled to reduce it to 3%. In the case of Italy, the pas- 
sive balance was to be partly offset by Germany’s crediting the 
clearing account with about 1,000,000 lire daily for the labour of 
Italians in Germany. 

Among neutral European countries, Sweden renewed clearing 
and payment agreements for 1942: with Germany (Dec. 20, 
1941), the Swedish Export Credit board underwriting export 
credits to Germany; with Bohemia-Moravia (May 4, 1942); and 
with Hungary (Sept. 1). Trade with France proceeded on a barter 
basis, under an agreement effective on June 1, at about one-sixth 
its former volume. The clearing with Italy operated smoothly, 
but Germany accumulated large arrears. On April 20 the exchange 
control law of 1939 was renewed for another year. 

Switzerland resisted the temptation afforded by New York pre- 
miums on francs (24%-55% in May) to raise the officially pegged 
rate, preferring to combat rising domestic prices by taxing ex- 
ports (10% in the case of Spain) and applying the proceeds to 
an import subsidy. The authorities also refused to buy dollars at 
these favourable rates, since physical imports were already narrowly 
restricted by the European blockade and the use of dollars was 
limited by the United States general freezing order. In August 
an export embargo was placed on gold; the conversion of foreign 
currencies to gold reduced the Swiss holdings of the former from 
a high of Swiss fr. 1,308,000,000 in 1941 to Swiss fr. 143,000,000 
at the end of June. 

The Bank of Portugal decided in June to reintroduce the effec- 
tive circulation of gold in the form of a new coin, the dubrao, 
equalling 1,000 escudos. Reflecting the improvement of its ex- 
change position, Spain suppressed from August onward the “free 
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peseta” rate prevailing outside the clearing; in the sterling rela- 
tion this signified an appreciation from 46.55 pesetas = I pound 
to 40.50 = 1 pound. On Aug. 5, the Official Bulletin announced 
that from Jan. 1943 the general moratorium established in the 
civil war would be lifted. In Tangiers, effectively under Spanish 
domination until recently, the peseta commanded a premium rela- 
tively to the French franc, and the absence of exchange control 
conduced to chaotic monetary conditions. Turkey likewise ex- 
ploited an appreciation of its standard: on Aug. 5, the import 
premiums paid for “free currencies” (25% for United States dol- 
lars, 40% for Swiss fr. and 40% for Swedish kr.) were reduced, 
but the export premia (38%, 48% and 48%) were retained at 
former levels to combat rising domestic prices and to counter- 
balance the extensive foreign claims against Turkey. A general 
export-licensing system was adopted on May 16. The rise of 
nonbelligerent countries’ currencies is illustrated also by Iran, 
where importers paid 174 rials for the pound in 1941, though the 
official rate stood at 68.8 rials; in March 1942, in consequence of 
United Nations’ demands upon the Iranian transportation system, 
the official rate could be adapted to the actual market level at 
128-140 rials = 1 pound. 

British Empire.—The exchange control system of the United 
Kingdom had by the beginning of 1942 been practically com- 
pleted. With outside free currency countries—Switzerland and 
the United States—Britain employs registered accounts; with 
most other countries outside the sterling area, special accounts; 
within the area, sterling exchange for residents and sterling area 
accounts for nonresidents; and lastly, Central American accounts. 
All of these accounts are strictly bilateral except for the last cate- 
gory, which is fungible as amongst the various countries of Cen- 
tral America. Outside the large operations of the British minis- 
tries of supply and food and of lend-lease, a large share of British 
trade is conducted by the U.K. Commercial corporation through 
its subsidiaries in Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, 
Sudan, Iran, Iceland, Syria and Iraq. It employs various meth- 
ods of finance including the clearings and special accounts. In 
September the exchange control was tightened by the inclusion of 
Brazilian milreis and Uruguayan pesos amongst currencies to be 
offered by British residents to the Bank of England. With the 
improvement in quotations on these currencies, some British ex- 
porters had taken payment for exports in deposits in these coun- 
tries and not in English banks. 

During 1941 the sterling area was widened to include several 
near east and African currencies; but the Japanese conquests in 
the orient in 1942 produced a significant shrinking as we presently 
observe. Late in the year paper money with the imprint ‘Issued 
by the British Military Authority” was introduced in North 
Africa for the use of troops, since the use of ordinary English 
notes would have jeopardized the British exchange control sys- 
tem by opening a channel for the infiltration of English money 
seized by the Germans in the invasion of the Low Countries. For 
the use of American soldiers in Great Britain, special sterling ac- 
counts without restriction as to employment were introduced. 

Accompanying the Japanese advance into Burma there devel- 
oped in India a speculative boom in the price of silver. In March 
quotations advanced to Rs. 89 per roo fine tolas and approached 
the point at which it would pay (at Rs. 109) to melt silver rupees. 
The Indian government, however, possessed ample reserves in 
London to assure the maintenance of its selling price of silver 
bullion at 234d., and the rupee rate was unaffected. 

Throughout 1942 the official and free exchange rates of sterling 
in New York continued at $4.035. 

Canada does not belong to the sterling area but maintains its 
rate at something of a compromise between the pound and dollar. 
During 1942 the Canadian dollar varied generally between 87 
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cents and go cents in U.S. dollars. On Jan. 2 two orders in cou 
cil became effective, considerably liberalizing the exchange co 
trol so far as concerns relations with U.S. and the sterling arejj 
For sums under $100 Canadian residents are not required to mal} 
formal application in order to remit to nonresidents for goo4 
already imported. Licences and permits are simplified or elim] 
nated for remittances within the sterling area, and sterling aj} 
counts and money may be freely disposed of. For the fiscal ye} 
from April 4, 1942, Canada made a “gift” of $1,000,000,0¢}} 
covering anticipated exports to U.K. during the year, thus elim} 
nating all possible foreign exchange complications. | 

United States.—Exchange control in the United States w) 
already nearly full-fledged before the war declarations. On Juilf 
14, 1941, all continental European assets within the United Stat} 
not already blocked were frozen, and on July 25 the assets | 
Japan and China were included. An executive order of Dec. | 
imposed an automatic blocking upon the assets of any count! 
falling under the control of enemies of the United States. TH 
last vestige of the international character of the dollar disaif| 
peared. By March 1942 the total of foreign exchanges no lone} 
quoted in New York had risen to 38, leaving only the Sou} 
American and six sterling currencies, of which the majority wel] 
pegged. 

On March 13 the treasury prohibited, except with special pef! 
mission, the importation of foreign and domestic money fro} 
blocked countries not under general licence and from enemy ar 
certain other countries. As a result dollar notes fell to varyis 
discounts abroad, exemplified by a 50% discount in Switzerlarf 
in May. The prohibition of export of U.S. currency to Mexi 
was added on Aug. 14. | 

During the course of the year 1942 a number of Latin Ameafi 
can countries prohibited or restricted the export of U.S. curren 
—Argentina, Bolivia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Salvador, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, Uruguay and Ve 
zuela. This action followed declarations of war in some cases a¥ 
in others it probably represented collaboration with the U 
treasury. A treasury order of July 7 required the exchange of U 
currency in Hawaii for a special Hawaiian series by July 15. D 
tinctively marked notes, to prevent reimportation into the Unit 
States, were issued for military use in North Africa at the r 
of $1=1 pound=300 N.A. francs. Australia permitted the f 
circulation of U.S. money. 

In May the treasury put an embargo upon silver exports 
Portugal, Spain, Switzerland and Sweden, and in September 
nounced that its stock of nonmonetary silver would be lent 
domestic industries. The treasury’s silver buying price was 
vanced from 35 cents to 45 cents an ounce on Aug. 31, proba 
as a part reimbursement to Mexico for undertaking compensati¢ 
for U.S. oil properties. | 

The Board of Economic Warfare revoked general export |] 
cences after Jan. 19, 1942, in favour of individual licences fo | 
long list of commodities. On April 30 a maximum export prilj 
regulation became effective as formulated by the Office of Prif| 
Administration, collaborating with the Board of Economic Wa 
fare and the department of state. The order provided that expG 
prices should be cost of acquisition plus average export-trade prf 
mium prevailing from July 1-Dec. 1, 1940, or from March | 
April 15, 1942, whichever period yielded the lower premium. TI | 
regulation was subsequently revised. 

Latin America.—On March 7 the Argentine minister of finan 
announced that, to cope with the extraordinary growth of Arg 
tine blocked sterling accounts resulting from abnormal exports | 
Great Britain, an agreement had been reached to invest the exced 
sterling in repatriating Argentine bonds held in Great Britai 
chiefly the Conversion Bond issue of 1934, the “Créditos” a 
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: aol Latin American Exchange Rates ! 
verages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currenc i 1 ion: i 
. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal and the Panaman balboa are Takeda $5 nee ay < pivlas regia eo ce ee eae eal ne es 
| Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery, imported from the United States into Argentina 3 SE het mer Ma a 
Annual i 
Latest available 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange henge EN Ges Se eso quotation 
1940 | 194t | Jan. | Feb. | March] April | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Rate Date 
Argentina P S. i : 
8 aper peso a eee a se aus ae 3-73 | 3-73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3.73 | 3-73 | 3.73 | 3-73 Nov. 19 
Ban ee eee : 4-23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 | 4.23 Age ” 
-~ Free market . Pear atcesse Oho |e eee ee 4.22 4.24 4.22 2 12 26 is 2 2 : yi 
| | Bolivia Boliviano Controlled sane aa Re} 3 6.46 6 - 0G onG se) righ 646 ee BG v. 
i ee ae ee 4 - 4 2° es 40.46 aeae aera’ 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 | 46.46 Nov. 23 
: lg HD 4 56.71 | 54.02 | 48.25 | 48.38 8.70 n2 0.00 1.50 ‘0 ‘0 : ) i 
Brazil Milreis Official** ‘ 16.500] 16.500 | 16.500 | 16.500 ees Fees oe ape 76.30 aaene ae oa 0 ee os 
Free market - 1. 4. . . . |19-789] 19.717 | 19.650 | 19.650 | 19.650 | 19.650 | 19.650 | 19.650 | 19.042 | 19.630 | 19.630 | 19.630 C 
Special free market . . . . . | 20.700] 20.678 | 20.600 | 20.583 | 20.500 | 20.500 | 20.500 20.500 | 20.500 | 20.500 | 20,500 | 20.500 5 
Uy Beis : one : shale 21.421] 20.298 | 19.899 | 19.943 | 19.777 | 19.751 | 19.757 | 20.000 5 an a = : 
| eso ficial . . 19.37 | 19.37 | 19-37 | 10.37 | 10.37 | 19-37 | 10.37 | 19.37 | 10.37 | 19.37 | 19.37 | 10.37 Nov. 11 
: Export draft . 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.00 Re 
Curb market 33-04 | 31.78 | 31.59 | 31-09 | 30.16 | 30.34 | 30.53 | 31.14 | 31-15 | 31.74 | 32.22 33.70 a 
Pree teeta eee SE-OSt | SLMS m np SieX5. | SL-L5 60.25 Gletsan| Su-nS. |terenicullys nT 12mm amenOn srs neTOualS Tao) s 
Gold exchange . BLO5 [52-15 i SLeLS. WkGI-eS aSEUSe igroese lsu rsa arene lon b2 | 3, Onn siTOms| santo: 5 
: Mining dollar. . SETS SXeLS) [StS [Sk LS SEP he | Suto. | SeRS wala rs) wl Omer?) esr urO | |z. TOMS Ero es 
Y Btombia = Agricultural dollar fe) I SGEESO | SEES, | SEES. GEES. | Sr-r5) | sk a5eal srerolignee 4 srero sno arco) ss 
»| eso Controlled .. . LR sas bss | ¥.7 5 £75 1.75 ey as 175 0.75 1.75 bE 1.755 Nov. 14 
Hi Bank of Republic KZ 5 51) De 7550) ML 5 Sil LoS Sule So lee de 5 5) er oS pl eaaS Sy ere 5 Sal mete 5 Silico 5 Sally Ss 
Stabilization fund. t t t ‘ t t t t { t t Bs a 
e UTD Gye, ioe 1.88 1.86 3 irl) 1.80 1.79 1.76 1.76 I. i Xt. ry Ye i 
, Costa Rica Colon Uncontrolled 5-70 | 5.85 5.83 5.88 5.87 5.82 Sere ene Path aiuG ay rae Nov 23 
: Controlled 5-62 | 5.62 5-62 5-62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5.62 5-62 i 
no Cuba Peso Bree ere eee .90 -975 | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 I.00 Nov. 9 
Ecuador Sucre Central bank (Official) 16.428] 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 14.93 | 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 ]| 14.10 | 14.10 | 14.10 
rb Centra] bank (Free). 15.44|| oe, a5 x ie ue ss * a aA A a = 
: Commercial bank Eee S73 (| ae ci ee 0 a Ae a ae ms he 
Honduras Lempira Oficial eter. get en |leacou 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 2.04 Ps 
. Mexico Peso Rree ix Stra eo Rea S Ash 24.80 4.80 4.86 4.85 4.86 4.80 4.86 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 Nov. 14 
i | Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 | 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 = 5.00 Nov. 21 
i Curb . OCOWIS-OSMm IES e 20m) co -EE al Sc2OmmlS C4 ales 2 ea Se 5m mS 2G mez 2 ca 5.00 ») 
Paraguay Paper peso seta al as 333-00 333-00 330.00 1333.00 |333.00 |333.00 |333.00 |333.00 |333.00 |333.00 Oct. 31 
rte ree 75.354 aa is ai on Bh ee ae Be Se a Ne 
t Peru Sol Free 6.17 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 Nov. 14 
vi | Salvador Colon Pree ere 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 A 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1.899] 1.899| 1.899] 1.899] 1.899] 1.899] 1.8909| 1.809] 1.809] 1.899| 1.809 | 1.800 3 
ink i ; irec me. ee 2.66 2.31 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 I.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 3 
a} Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3.19 3.26 235 3.35 3.35 3-35 3-35 es 3.35 3.35 avss 3.35 Oct. 31 
U Free BAO EON G5 |, Sass es |) aera || vt Ik is | ce GS ) Bes || Sas “s 
'Source: Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce Weekly. *March 16—Dec.31; **For commitments of the government only; {Established on July 13; {For Class 2 merchan- 
| dise, 1.795; Class 3, 1.87; Class 4, 1-05; §June—December; ||January-May; {Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso; ?Jan. 1-June 20; é6Established March 25; [Abolished on Feb. 
“) 10; °Jan. 1-June 25; “July 24—-Dec. 31. 


‘| “Cédulas,” and the Transandine railway bonds, aggregating to- 
| gether £4,100,000. Because Argentina experienced a strong capital 
| influx from the U.S. in 1941, there followed in 1942 a require- 
,ment to register ali foreign securities and to deposit dollar notes 
with the central bank. The free market rate on dollar exchange 
had been fairly stable at a level 3% above 1940. The auction or 
| “bid” rate on foreign currencies at a substantially higher level 
‘than the free market rate was applied only to luxury goods com- 
prising not more than 2% of imports. 

- Brazil announced in October the intention of supplanting the 
milreis by a new currency unit, the cruzeiro, to be divided into 
100 centavos. This avoided the inconvenience of dividing an al- 
| ready small currency unit into 1,000 parts. 

Colombia divides imports for exchange-control purposes into 
, four classes with progressively less favourable rates from class I 
| to IV. Prior to April 9 there were delays in obtaining exchange 
for classes II, III and IV, but after that date the decline in im- 
ports resulted in exchange being available for all classes. 

Cuba, in Dec. 1941, followed by Bolivia, Ecuador, Guatemala, 
‘Haiti, Honduras, Paraguay and Venezuela early in 1942, froze the 
“/ funds of axis countries. 

In conjunction with a stabilization loan from the United States, 
Ecuador lowered its official exchange rate from 15 sucres to the 
‘| dollar, at which level it had been maintained since Nov. 1940, to 
i) 14 sucres=$1.00. The change was approved on April 28 but the 
new rate was not effective until June 30. Rates on other coun- 
‘tries paralleled the dollar rate. 

On Feb. 6 Mexico established an office of control and supply in 
‘| the ministry of national economy, charged with the issuance of 
certificates of necessity for products subject to export licence in 

the United States. 

Paraguay resumed the service on its foreign debt—the London 
‘|Joans of 1871 and 1872, amounting to £800,000—on Aug. 26. 
| Service had been in abeyance since 1932. 


The Bank of the Republic of Uruguay on March 27 renewed 
the practice of charging a premium of 34%-6% for exchange 
against imports of semiluxuries and domestically produced goods 
which the rise of the peso rate had adversely affected. 

Orient.—The Chungking government was aided in its effort to 
stabilize monetary conditions in China by a $500,000,000 loan 
from the United States and £50,000,000 from the United King- 
dom early in 1942. In February the Chungking government was 
able to abolish restriction on money movements within the coun- 
try and to free the export of currency, except for newly printed 
banknotes sent to ports of entry or the interior, which required 
permission of the ministry of finance. 

In territory dominated by the puppet Nanking government, the 
Chungking yuan was attacked and finally displaced by the Japa- 
nese authorities. In 1941 the exchange rates had been set at 1 
Chungking yuan=1 Nanking yuan=4 of 1 Japanese military yen. 
On March 23, 1942, a rate of 100 Chungking yuan=77 Nanking 
yuan was proclaimed; and on May 31 a rate of 2 Chungking 
yuan=1 Nanking yuan was announced and a brief interval was 
allowed before the use of Chungking yuan was prohibited. The 
Shanghai dollar had been severed from its dollar and sterling 
links on Jan. 1, 1942; and on Aug. 1 the Hongkong dollar was 
demonetized after two successive devaluations by 50%, without 
opportunity for holders to exchange for Japanese currency. 

Throughout its field of conquest, Japan supplanted the provin- 
cial or colonial currencies with the military yen (or “gumpyo” in 
Japanese) at rates established by Tokyo. In the Philippines, U.S. 
$1=2 yen; in Thailand, the baht was defined in February as 1 
baht =1.551 yen, but in April the ratio was changed to 1 baht=1 
yen; in Indo-China, piastres too=97.60 yen. Whereas the Ger- 
man “occupation marks” were envisaged by the German authori- 
ties as temporary, the Japanese were said to regard the military 
yen as permanent. International transactions were to be settled 
through clearing accounts with the Bank of Japan. The degree of 
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over-valuation enforced by the Japanese for the yen exceeded 
that of the mark; the Japanese were determined to end cheap 
Japanese exports in the “co-prosperity sphere.” (See also GoLD.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—U.S. Department of Commerce, Foreign Commerce 
Weekly; The Economist (London); U.S. Treasury, Press Releases ; Bank for 
International Settlements, Twelfth "Annual Report. (5h Ss 135) 


Exchange Rates: sce ExcHAaNce CoNTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 


1: . The largest operation 
Exchange Stabilization Funds. of the us. stabitiza- 
tion fund in 1942 was the extension of a $500,000,000 credit early 
in the year to the Chungking government to strengthen the Chung- 
king yuan. The treasury granted smaller credits to support Latin 
American currencies throughout 1942, as for example the $5,- 
000,000 loan to Ecuador announced on Feb. s. 

Cuba began on Feb. 11 to require the delivery of certain per- 
centages of dollar exchange from sugar exports to the Cuban 
Stabilization fund against reimbursement in pesos at par. The 
fund had been operated with a loss because of the recent apprecia- 
tion of the peso, and the decree of February was devised to pro- 
vide new resources. The Cuban congress resolved in a debate on 
Feb. 7 to continue the fund as a valuable adjunct to a central 
bank which is to be established in the future. 

On Dec. 29, 1941, Japan severed connections between the yen 
and the Anglo-Saxon currencies. Shortly thereafter it was an- 
nounced that the stabilization fund of 300,000,000 yen would be 
wound up since there would be, it was said, no need for foreign 
exchange machinery in the new yen area. 

In Europe, the existence of exchange controls and war condi- 


tions led to the complete inactivity of stabilization funds. (See 
also ExcHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE Rates; GOLD.) 
(H. S. E.) 
Expenditure, Government: sce Bupcets, NATIONAL. 
During 1942 there was 


Exploration and Discovery. orrciicany no exploration 


in the Antarctic, and, while there was a lot of it in the Arctic, 
the whole was under the taboo of military secrecy. CVS) 


Export-Import Bank of Washington. toon Bonk 

* Import Bank 
of Washington, an agency of the United States, was established 
on Feb. 12, 1934, for the purpose of financing and facilitating 
trade relations between the United States, its territories, insular 
possessions and foreign countries. By an act of Congress ap- 
proved Sept. 26, 1940, the Export-Import bank was to continue 
as an agency of the United States until Jan. 22, 1947, or such 
earlier date as might be fixed by the president by executive 
order. By this act the bank was also granted specific authority 
to make loans which would assist in the development of the re- 
sources, in the stabilization of the economies, and in the orderly 
marketing of the products of the countries of the western hemi- 
sphere. 

The bank in 1942 had lending authority of $700,000,000. Its 
capital consisted of $1,000,000 of common stock and $174,000,- 
ooo of preferred stock. All common stock, except 11 shares stand- 
ing in the respective names of the trustees, was held jointly by the 
secretaries of state and commerce in their official capacities. All 
of the preferred stock was purchased by the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance corporation. The bank’s governing body was a board of 11 
trustees representing the departments of state, treasury, com- 
merce and agriculture, and the Reconstruction Finance corpora- 
tion. 
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From its creation to the end of 1942, the bank had authori} 
$1,101,761,946 of loans, compared with $837,705,261 at the cl 
of 1941. During 1942 disbursements amounted to $50,410,¢} 
and repayments to $55,040,943. As a result, outstanding loans} 
the end of 1942 were $181,500,341 compared with $186,130,4 
at the end of the previous year. 

Because of the international situation, the bank’s commitme 
during 1942 were confined largely to Central and South eel 
Credits were extended in varying amounts to develop or expaj 
the production of strategic materials; to finance highways, wat 
works and sewerage systems, and other public works; to facilit) 
certain types of exports; to continue the construction of | 
Brazilian steel mill; to develop the Itabira iron ore deposit aj 
associated railway aah port facilities in Brazil; to complete a la 
hydroelectric project in Uruguay; to aid in ie construction o| 
steel inill in Mexico; and to assist in carrying out other proje} 
contributing to the development of the resources of the counti} 
of the western hemisphere. (W. L. ra / 

| 


Exports: see AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


E Di f Epidemic Keratoconjunctivitis (S 7 
ye, ISCaSeS 0 * yard Conjunctivitis).—In the sumr} 
of 1941 an epidemic of an unusual type of ophthalmia starif 
among shipyard workers at the Pearl Harbor Navy yard. By ff 
latter part of the year, the disease began to appear among shf 
yard workers on the west coast of the United States. During | 
early months of 1942, it reached epidemic proportions and 
merous sporadic cases were seen in other parts of the coun 
The number of cases then gradually diminished. By summe 
was seen but rarely. 

The disease was characterized by intense swelling and redr: 
of the conjunctiva, involvement of the lymphatic glands of |ff 
face, and by the absence of discharge from the eyes. The coal | 
became involved in a large percentage of the cases, the charac 
istic lesion being small superficial infiltrates. Vision was t 
porarily diminished in those cases having corneal involvement.|}] 

The first explanation for the epidemic was based on the pif 
sumption that some industrial irritant was at fault, but that pit 
sumption could not be substantiated. This theory was furtiff 
discounted when the disease was found to be contagious, mdf 
non-shipyard workers becoming infected. The disease seemed 
likely due to a virus type of infection, there being some exp 
mental evidences that this was the case. The disease tended 
be self-limited, the average case lasting about two weeks. Eaf 
treatment with the sulphonamides and with X-rays seemed tol]! 
beneficial in hastening recovery. | 

Syphilitic Optic Atrophy.—At least 8% of all persons sufif] 
ing from syphilis of the central nervous system have been foul, 
to develop atrophy of the optic nerves. The incidence of blilfi) 
ness in untreated cases of neurosyphilis has been high, up to 654 
within three years from the time the disease was contracted. 
statistical study of the results of treatment of syphilitic op 
atrophy was reported from the Wilmer Ophthalmological i 
tute of Johns Hopkins university and hospital. The results wi 
most satisfactory following induced malaria therapy by which | 
incidence of blindness was reduced to 18% after three ye 1f 
The authors of the report felt that malaria was the only efficaci } 
method of treatment. Their studies showed progression of bliff! 
ness under other methods to parallel that in the untreated cases#! 

Colour Vision in Industry.—In a study of the colour vision} 
7,000 workers in an Indiana industrial plant, it was found t 
those workers with deficiency in colour vision had in genera 
lower efficiency rating than those with more nearly normal col 
vision. There are various degrees of colour blindness ran 
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,|TEST CONDUCTED at the Dartmouth Eye institute for the study of aniseikonia, 


an eye affliction which produces distorted vision. At the left is a rectangular 


[box as seen by a person with normal vision; at the right, the same box as seen 
jthrough a pair of glasses ground to simulate aniseikonic vision 


‘\from inability to discriminate precisely between nearly related 
shades of colour to total colour blindness, a very rare condition. 


Plant efficiency was found to be increased by assigning workers to 


;Jobs requiring colour discrimination and acute vision on the basis 
,j0f response to colour vision tests. 
| Night Vision in Aviation.—Study of the complete ocular func- 


tions of aviators in military aviation became increasingly im- 
portant due to the visual problems associated with night flying. 


| tion, stereoscopic vision and depth perception in pilots and avia- 


0 


fk 


i 


| 


jdimly illuminated landmarks are quite different from those en- 


Jour. of Med, Sci, Series (June 1942). 


The problems of taking off from and landing on airfields with but 
countered in daylight flying. Careful studies of the dark adapta- 


tion cadets were leading to refined tests of these functions. The 


\}ophthalmic department of the royal air force devised three instru- 
|ments called the rotating hexagon, the rotating stereogram and 
the rotating depth perception apparatus with which to study 
|safety of the air forces. (See also VITAMINS.) 

i) BrprriocrApHy.—M. J. Hogan, J. W. Crawford, “Epidemic Keratocon- 


three of the principal ocular functions. From these studies, stand- 
ards of efficiency were being established, which were increasing the 


junctivitis,” Amer. Jour. of Ophth. (Sept. 1942); Murray Sanders, “Epi- 
demic Keratoconjunctivitis ‘Shipyard Conjunctivitis,’ ” Arch. Ophth. (Oct. 
1942); J. E. Moore, R. D. Hahn, A. C. Woods and L. Sloan, “The Treat- 


ment of Syphilitic Primary Optic Atrophy,” Amer. Jour. of Ophth. (July 
yite42); J. Tiffin, H. S. Kuhn, “Color Discrimination in Industry,” Arch. 
lophen: (Nov. 1942); P. C. Livingston, “Studies in Night Vision and Night 


Visual Judgment as it Concerns the Ophthalmology of Flying,” The Irish 
(W. L. Be.) 


\Facts and Figures, Office of: sce War INFORMATION, Or- 


FICE. OF. 


' Fair Labor Standards Act: see Cuitp WELFARE. 
{Fairs, State: see Sxows. 
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Falk Foundation, The Maurice and Laura, 


|of Pittsburgh, Pa., continued its policy of financing economic re- 


search studies but with special emphasis in 1942 on the problem 
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of postwar economic reconstruction. During the year the founda- 
tion appropriated to The Brookings Institution, Washington, D.C., 
$80,000 for a series of studies of significant phases of the problem 
of demobilization and economic reconstruction after the war, and 
$50,000 to finance the formulation of a postwar industrial pro- 
gram for the United States. Other grants by the foundation were 
$15,000 to the United War Fund and $2,500 to the American Red 
Cross. The Foundation also paid $50,000 on the principal of its 
grant of $300,000 to the Carnegie Institute of Technology for the 
endowment of the Maurice Falk Professorship of Social Relations 
and $8,333.33 for the expenses of the professorship 1942-43. 

In 1942 the following publications were issued as reports on 
studies made under the foundation’s grants: Price-Making in a 
Democracy (released by Brookings Institution as a series of 
pamphlets); Refugee Settlement in the Dominican Republic 
(Brookings Institution) ; Output and Employment in Agriculture, 
1899-1939 (National Bureau of Economic Research); America’s 
Factories Since 1899 (National Bureau of Economic Research) ; 
Productivity of Labor in Peace and War (Occasional Paper 7, 
National Bureau of Economic Research); and Js There Enough 
Manpower? (Brookings Institution). (jeSoGe) 


Falkland Islands: see BritisH Empire. 


. aT (1881-1942), U.S. oil execu- 
Farish, William Stamps tive, was born Feb. 23 in May- 
ersville, Miss. Three months after graduating from the University 
of Mississippi law school (1900), he went to Beaumont, Tex., as 
an oil prospector. By 1917, he was vice president of the Humble 
Oil company, which he helped to organize. During World War I, 
he served on the National Petroleum War Service committee, 
which handled oil supplies for the Allied nations. He later joined 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, serving as chairman 
of the board, 1933-37, and president and chief executive officer, 
1937-42. Farish died in Millbrook, N.Y., Nov. 29. 


Farm Co-operatives: sce AGRICULTURE. 
Farm Credit: see AGRICULTURE. 
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Farm Credit Administration: see AGRICULTURE, 
Farm Income: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Machinery: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Mortgages: see AGRICULTURE. 

Farm Security Administration: see AGRICULTURE, 
Farm Tenancy: sce AGRICULTURE. 


. The year 1942 marked in all probability the turning 
Fascism point in the fortunes of fascism as a movement of 
international importance. In Oct. 1942, the 20th anniversary of 
the march on Rome and of fascism’s coming to power in Italy 
was celebrated. Yet the usual pomp and jubilation were conspic- 
uously absent. It is true that inthe 20 intervening years fascism 
had widely spread, not only in Europe but on all continents. The 
20 years had witnessed the establishment of fascist governments 
in Germany, Hungary, Slovakia, Croatia, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Spain, France and Japan; and semi-fascist governments had 
existed in Poland and Greece. In many other countries, especially 
in Latin America and the Union of South Africa, strong fascist 
parties existed. Practically no country was entirely free of them. 
Thus Signor Mussolini’s proud forecast that fascism would be 
the political philosophy of the 2zoth century seemed on the road 
to realization. Yet the subdued mood reported from fascist Italy, 
as the year 1942 drew towards its end, cast heavy doubts on the 
ultimate fulfillment of fascist expectations. As against all the 
exaggerated claims of an alleged superiority of fascism as com- 
pared with “obsolete” and “decadent” democracy, of its higher 
efficiency and military invincibility, facts proved that fascism 
could reveal itself inefficient and that democracies could surpass 
it even in the art of warfare, which fascism acknowledged as its 
most proper domain. 

The year 1942 saw an ever closer co-operation between the 
European brand of fascism represented by Germany and the Asi- 
atic brand represented by Japan. On Feb. 4 the German radio 
broadcast to Asia that German and Japanese gods were symbols 
of the ‘same pure Aryanism,” that Wotan, the leading god among 
the Germans, and Amaterasu, the Japanese sun goddess who is 
the ancestor of the Japanese imperial house, are “similar in char- 
acter and meaning” and that “both gods are watching over their 
people to keep them in military and patriotic spirit.” Japanese 
fascists under the leadership of Toyoma Nakano maintained that 
the Japanese emperor, as a descendant of the sun goddess, is 
destined to rule the earth as its ancestor rules heaven, and that 
Japan can never rest until the whole of mankind is one house- 
hold under the paternal sway of the Japanese emperor. In spite 
of this glorification and deification of the emperor, the emperor 
had become a mere figurehead and the real power in fascist Japan 
was in 1942 in the hands of prime minister Hideki Tojo, who 
apparently wished to revive the days of the Shogunate. The 
needs of the war were made an excuse for converting Japan 
entirely into a one-party fascist state. The Imperial Rule As- 
sistance association, founded by Prince Fumimaro Konoye, be- 
came the only political party in Japan with the prime minister 
as its leader. All resistance to Japanese policy and the Japanese 
war aims was viewed as resistance against the divine law which 
had singled out Japan for the unification of mankind. Though 
it was in no way certain whether this plan of global unification 
under the leadership of one of the two great fascist powers might 
not ultimately lead to a clash between Germany and Japan, 
should these two powers be victorious, nevertheless both of them 
stressed the close spiritual affinity and solidarity which doubtless 
existed between them. 

While fascism gained strength in Japan and prepared itself and 
the country for a long struggle, the disintegration of the fascist 
party in Italy became manifest in the repeated removals from 
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the party of members “found guilty of unethical conduct in t 
face of the war emergency.” A meeting of the fascist pa 
directorate on May 26 decided to eliminate. all those party mer} 
bers who “do not deserve the honour” of being in the party, es 
cially all those who held very remunerative jobs in commerc 
administrations and continued their speculations in the econo 

field. By August 14, 1942, a meeting of the national directoray 
of the party reported an initial dismissal of 66,000 party membé 
for different reasons including speculation and food traffic on tl} 
black market, and these dismissals were soon to be followed }] 
many others. 

In the democratic countries and those of their allies fasct 
movements and sympathizers were put under much closer supé| 
vision, and in some of them they had to abandon their activitie 
In the United States, federal grand jury investigations accused. 
number of persons and publications of fascist propaganda or | 
co-operation with fascist countries. Some of the more extremi 
pro-fascist publications ceased to appear, others had their post 
privileges withdrawn, some of the leaders were arrested, and pn 
ceedings of de-naturalization were instituted against persons fout 
loyal to fascist countries, especially against members of tl] 
German-American bund. . 

In those Latin-American countries which had either declard} 
war on or broken relations with the fascist powers, fascist prop} 
ganda, frequently supported by the Spanish Falange, was strict} 
supervised. But it was different in Argentina, where the “Allian ij 
of Nationalistic Youth,” the local counterpart of the Europeé} 
fascist movement, enjoyed the protection of the governme} 
which showed openly some sympathy for the axis powers. Folloy}} 
ing the European example, the fascist youth of Argentina led 
three “martyrs,” Jacinta Lacebron Guzman, Julio Benito de Sa| 
tiago and Francisco Garcia Montano, who had been killed aft 
fights with anti-fascist groups in 1934 and in 1938. The Allianif 
adopted an emblem, three upright lances in the form of tf 
tacuara, a native Argentina weapon consisting of a point of ste 
lashed on with a rawhide to a shaft of bamboo. The leader of ti 
Argentinian fascist group in 1942 was Juan Bautista Molina, 
retired general. The fascist movement in Chile was of much le 
strength than that in Argentina. 

Curbs were also placed on the fascist movement in Sou 
Africa, the Ossewa-Brandag, or “covered wagon sentinels,” 4 
extremist Boer organization, violently anti-British and pro-Geff 
man. At the beginning of 1942 a subversive plot of dangeror } 
dimensions was discovered among the police officers of Johanne 
burg. On the other hand, the military successes of the Unité}! 
Nations brought with them a weakening of fascist influences | 
the Arab countries and in India. Yet fascist propaganda coi] 
tinued ceaselessly its activities for undermining the democrat] 
powers. Its main lines remained unchanged: they were direct E 
against British imperialism, against the Jews, and against co | 
munism. And by a dexterous use of insinuations, distortions arf 
emotional appeal to prejudices fascist propaganda remained to | 
certain degree successful in its efforts to confuse and disunite th} 
democracies. (See also ANTI-SEMITISM; ComMUNISM; DeMod! 
RACY; GERMANY; ITALY; JAPAN; RUMANIA; SPAIN.) 1 | 


BIBLI0GRAPHY.—J. V. Timperley, Japan, a World Problem (1 : Hush 
Byas, Government by Assassination (1942); Hans E. poe oan): it 
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Fashion and Dress. 


ence on the fashions of 1942. The common denominators in a | 


Albert Kahn, Sabotage (1942); Hans Kohn, World Order in Historich 

The war, psychologically and mat }) 
clothes were economy of cut, comfort, adaptability and a greé} 
simplicity. | 


Perspective (1942). (H. Ko.) 
rially, had an overwhelming infld} 
| 


A DINING-OUT DRESS, summer of 1942, designed by Mainbocher. The skirt is of 
| black linen, the short jacket of white linen trimmed with emerald green beads 


i SHORT BULKY JACKETS, reminiscent of U.S. sailors’ winter jackets, were worn 


by college girls in the autumn of 1942 


i) SWING-BACK COAT, designed by Falkenstein, intended to look a little too big for 
{ the wearer. It is of black wool with a velvet collar 


THE HANDBAG strung over the shoulder with a strap returned to favour in 
1942 


HAIRDRESS of 1942 


of 1942, of black wool studded with black 
paillettes, worn over a short evening dress. The net shawl is studded with 


“DIMOUT EVENING COAT” 


the same paillettes 
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The U.S. government rulings directed at curtailing the use of 
materials urgently needed for the armed forces and their equip- 
ment, shortened dresses and jackets, banished over-full and accor- 
dion-pleated skirts, all unnecessary pockets, tabs and trimmings. 
These restrictions, plus woman’s wartime instinct to intensify her 
femininity, forced manufacturers to a new virtuosity in designing 
and in cutting. 

One outfit that could hold its own anywhere in the country— 
at a Texas airfield, an army camp in the Dakotas, or on the side- 
walks of New York—was worth three with place limitations to 
women called upon to change their lives and their locales on 
short notice. Following a trend started by the uniforms of 
WAAC’s, WAVES, Red Cross and A.W.V.S. workers, the suit— 
especially the gray flannel suit—became the personal daytime 
uniform of women out of uniform. Low-heeled shoes of polish- 
able leathers, and shoulder-strap bags that left hands free for 
carrying bundles and getting out bus fares, had a sweeping popu- 
larity. The felt cloche hat—a memoir of the last war—suitable 
to debutante and dowager on the job or on the go, reappeared, 
and with it the inexhaustible beret. Based on the demands of 
trim-collared uniforms, and on the emphasis everywhere on neat- 
ness, hair was more and more swept up off the face, up off the 
neck. 

Bright little ribbon bows, attached to clips or combs, were sold 
by the millions to tuck into the new coiffures. 

After dark, in contrast to the daytime strictness, the eternal 
woman blossomed out in frilly blouses, and dresses with a flutter 
of ruffles. With an eye to unrehearsed evenings on dimmed-out 
and often taxiless streets, the short dinner dress almost entirely 
displaced the floor-length dress except for rare full-dress occa- 
sions and for cold country houses where legs were grateful for 
coverage. This short-skirted evening dress ran from the simplest 
long-sleeved black crepe to stiff formal satin with full decolletage 
—a fresh, underivative note in fashion. Satin evening suits that 
could be bought with both a long skirt and a short one to fill a 
vat_ety of bills were a whole evening wardrobe in themselves. 
With all of these, the high-heeled, ankle-strap slipper, heighten- 
ing the allure of legs and ankles, became a rage. The most im- 
portant evening accessories were the crocheted wool shawl and 
the crocheted wool fascinator worn over the head—both usually 
spattered with bright-colored sequins. 

The coat of the year was unquestionably the classic, velvet- 
collared Chesterfield in black or brown woollen, sometimes in fur. 
It even became an evening coat—in black tweed lined in white 
ermine or flecked with brilliant paillettes. The trench coat re- 
turned and went through almost as many trausmutations. U-S. 
seamen’s jackets, Winston Churchill jackets and a copy of a 
jacket worn by Gen. MacArthur were copiously adopted by the 
young. 

Smartest of all the fingertip coats was one in black wool cut 
with a wide, circular back-swing. 

The wool shortage, coupled with fuel rationing and the threat 
of heatless houses, hastened the development of revolutionary 
warm fabrics . . . notably aralac, made from skimmed milk, and 
nylon fleece. Cotton, which during the summer was handled with 
a sophistication that made it as city-bred as silk, was developed 
in new tweed-like textures and became a popular winter fabric as 
well. By November, the new rayon stockings and every conceiv- 
able mesh, rib and weave of cotton stocking solved the cold 
weather problem of women who spent the summer camouflaging 
their bare legs with make-up. The halted production of zippers 
and metal fastenings promoted a research into other methods of 
fastening that resulted in ingenious wrap-around, tied-on dresses 
and in the drawstring dress which became an easy favourite with 
the young. (See also Furs.) (C. SN.) 


(1867-1942), British anatomist, was born | 
F awceit, Edward May 18, and received his medical train- 

ing at Edinburgh university and the Edinburgh school of medi- 
cine. He remained at the latter school as demonstrator in anatomy | 
and later did similar work for Yorkshire college. He was pro-) 
fessor of anatomy at University college, Bristol, 1893-1909, dean | 
of the faculty of medicine at the college, 1905-09, and dean of 
the faculty of medicine at the University of Bristol, 1909-34. He} 
was president of the Anatomical Society of Great Britain and| 
Ireland, 1927-29. Dr. Fawcett made important contributions to. 
the literature of anatomy and embryology, particularly on the de-| 
velopment of the human skeleton, and he was an authority on 
church architecture. He died in Bristol, England, Sept. 22. | 
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FBI: see FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 
FCC: sce FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 
FDIC: see FEDERAL Deposir INSURANCE CORPORATION. 


. | During the fiscal] 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. y.0: 1042, saa) 
convictions were secured in cases investigated by the Federal] 
Bureau of Investigation, with sentences imposed totalling 1 death, 
8 life, 17,163 years, 6 months and 4 days. Of these convictions}} 
1,473 were secured in cases involving espionage, sabotage, un- 
American activities, and violations of the Selective Service act, as 
against 412 such convictions during the fiscal year 1941. 

Three thousand eight hundred twenty-seven federal fugitives 
from justice were located and apprehended by special agents of] 
the FBI during the year 1942. When their fingerprints werej 
identified by a search through the fingerprint files of the FBI 
7,506 fugitives were located for state, county and municipal law} 
enforcement agencies. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7, 1941, found the FBI] 
completely mobilized on a wartime basis. Its trained personnel} 
was increased almost two-fold, and every facility of the FBI wa 
taxed to the utmost during this period. In the fiscal year ending}! 
June 30, 1942, 218,734 national security matters were reported tel] 
the FBI for investigative activity as against 68,368 for the fiscal} 
year 1941 and 16,885 for the fiscal year 1940. 

From the outbreak of war on Dec. 7, 1941, until Nov. 18, 1942} 
12,023 aliens of enemy nationality were arrested by the FBI a 
co-operating peace officers. Of this number, 5,018 were Japanese] 
4,736 were Germans and 2,253 were Italians. There were alsd} 
eight Hungarians, seven Rumanians and one Bulgarian. Thos 
not immediately released were held for hearings before the enem 
alien hearing boards, which make recommendations to the attor 
ney general as to whether the aliens should be interned, released 
or released on parole. Large amounts of prohibited material wer 
seized in widespread spot searches of the homes of alien enemiej 
held by them in violation of presidential proclamations. Thif 
contraband, as of Nov. 3, 1942, included 4,155 guns, 257,91] 
rounds of ammunition, 2,497 short-wave receiving sets and 1] 
short-wave transmitting sets, 3,664 cameras and enough came | 
equipment to stock a photographic supply house. Among expla} 
sives seized were 2,340 sticks of dynamite, 2,828 dynamite cap] 
and 3,787 feet of dynamite fuse. In addition, hundreds of phota}) 
graphs, maps, charts and documents containing confidential infor}! 
mation about U.S. defenses were seized. | 

Fifty-six persons were convicted of espionage activities or fol) 
failure to register as foreign agents during the fiscal year | | 
resulting in sentences totalling 442 years, 11 months and 1 day} 
Fines, savings and recoveries amounted to $48,217.90. Two maja 
spy rings were broken during the year and members of other 
were in custody and awaiting trial as the year ended. || 

While 218 persons were convicted of sabotage in the fiscal yea 


1942, there was no evidence of any single act of foreign-directed 
sabotage. Those who were prosecuted for this crime acted will- 
fully and not as the result of axis direction. The industrial dam- 
~age which occurred was the result of malicious mischief, indus- 
trial accidents, and was in part due to the efforts of disgruntled 
| employees. The 218 convictions resulted in prison sentences of 
| 396 years, 11 months and 29 days. 

_ Two convictions for sedition were secured during the year, and 
' other persons were under indictment as the year ended. 

In Selective Service violations, from the first registration day 
) on Oct. 16, 1940, through Oct. 31, 1942, 2,062 violators had been 
‘convicted and received sentences totalling 3,792 years, 2 months 
and 15 days. In many aggravated cases the maximum sentence of 
five years in prison was pronounced. The primary purpose of 
investigations under this act is to enforce the law and to furnish 
manpower for the army rather than to take prosecutive action. 
As a result of this policy, 59,614 delinquent registrants were 
located who later complied with the provisions of the act. 

As a result of investigations performed by the FBI, 35 aliens 

*} were deported. from the United States and its possessions during 
‘the fiscal year 1942. They were involved in violations ranging 
*) from Selective Service irregularities to espionage. Consular offices 
“of the German and Italian governments in the United States were 
‘closed July 15, 1941, as a result of FBI investigation at the 
“! request of the state department. 
_ Pertinent information gathered by the FBI and co-operating 
‘peace officers is forwarded to the military intelligence service and 
“to the office of naval intelligence for the assistance of the army 
‘i’ and the navy in carrying on their functions in the war. The FBI 
It also co-operates in a similar manner with other government 
“Yagencies. Through this liaison arrangement hundreds of thou- 
sands of names were searched through the FBI files for other 
‘SI government departments during the fiscal year 1942. 


cl 


Bank Robbery and Kidnapping.—Although emphasis was 
} placed upon wartime work, the regular criminal investigations 


days. Fines amounted to $42,000 while loot recovered totalled 
a)’ $15,952.16. Seventy-three fugitive bank robbers were located 
‘during the year. Since the peak year 1932, when 606 bank rob- 
beries occurred, there has been a decline of 91.4% in bank 
a’ robberies. 
it) From the passage of the Federal Bank Robbery act in 1934 to 
it June 30, 1942, a total of 953 bank robberies were investigated by 
i the FBI, resulting in 659 convictions in federal courts with the 
imposition of sentences totalling 2 death, 14 life, and prison terms 
of amounting to 10,828 years, 3 months and 24 days. 
i) Thirty persons were convicted during the fiscal year 1942 in 
j) kidnapping cases investigated by the FBI, resulting in one life 
i) sentence and prison terms of 425 years. For the ten-year period 
Ue ce the enactment of the Federal Kidnapping statute, June 22, 
1932, there were 225 kidnapping cases and all but two were com- 
) pletely solved. 
| | Fingerprints.—The identification division experienced the great- 
)) est growth in its 18 years of existence during the fiscal year 1942. 
| There were 22,031,370 fingerprint cards received in this single 
‘fiscal period, which more than doubled the number received in 
the preceding 17 years. There were 42,874,078 prints on file 
-June 30, 1942. The average number of prints received daily 


at 
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throughout the year was 52,470 as against 17,200 for the previous 
year. 

Law-abiding citizens continued to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to afford themselves a positive means of identification in 
case of amnesia, accident, death or disaster by voluntarily plac- 
ing their fingerprints on file in the civil section of the identifica- 
tion division. 

The war emergency caused the increase in the number of prints 
received with the ever-expanding use of this means of identifica- 
tion by the armed services, federal civil service, law enforcement 
agencies, and industrial plants employing workers on war produc- 
tion. A total of 1,523,438 prints were received from the federal 
civil service, and the value thereof can best be judged by the 
fact that a check of these prints against FBI records revealed 
that one out of every 19 persons seeking a position of trust with 
the government through civil service had a prior arrest record. 

Research and Training.—The heavy increase in work for the 
FBI technical laboratory kept pace with the wartime work of the 
nation. In the fiscal year 1942, a total of 51,475 scientific and 
technical examinations were conducted by the laboratory in con- 
trast with 14,589 examinations made during the fiscal year 1941. 
The 51,475 examinations involved 93,009 specimens of evidence. 
Research continued in scientific crime detection to devise new and 
better methods to solve the many problems arising in the handling 
of espionage, sabotage and other related investigations. 

It was necessary for the FBI to intensify and enlarge its train- 
ing programs to thoroughly equip the newly appointed special 
agents as quickly as possible. Three sessions of the FBI national 
police academy are usually held each year, but due to the war 
emergency it was necessary to cancel the academy session sched- 
uled to start in Jan. 1942. A total of 702 carefully selected local 
law enforcement officers were graduated from the 20 sessions which 
had been completed. Following their graduation these men 
returned to their home communities and established police train- 
ing schools. 

Conferences are held with local peace officers four times each 
year throughout the United States, Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto 
Rico to afford instruction to officers in the investigative techniques 
and problems arising out of espionage, sabotage and other na- 
tional security cases. Two specialized schools were conducted for 
police in every section of the country. A series of civilian defense 
courses for police executives and police was instituted in the fall 
of 1941 designed to educate American officers in all problems of 
law enforcement under wartime conditions. 

In Feb. 1942 a series of war traffic schools was inaugurated on 
a nationwide basis to give officers specialized training in the prob- 
lems arising out of increased traffic caused by the war. A total 
of 438 civilian defense and war traffic schools was conducted, 
attended by 39,658 police executives and police officers repre- 
senting over 7,000 agencies. 

Since Sept. 1930 the FBI has acted as a central clearinghouse 
for crime statistics. Data concerning offenses committed, crimes 
cleared by arrest, persons arrested and the number found guilty 
are forwarded to the FBI by local law enforcement agencies 
throughout the U.S. in the form of monthly and annual reports. 
The data are tabulated on a calendar year basis and published 
in the Uniform Crime Reports bulletin. (See also CrrmME; Kuip- 
NAPPING; POLICE; SECRET SERVICE.) 

(J. E. H.) 


- : aa The regula- 
Federal Communications Commission. ..., sccncy 
of the federal government over interstate communications, by 


wire and radio, underwent a revision in its work program during 
1942 as a result of the United States’ participation in World 
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War IJ. Emphasis was put upon conservation and limitation of 
peacetime facilities, while expansion was organized for communi- 
cations services in military and defense areas. 

The monitoring branch of the FCC, which informed the gov- 
ernment of the content of foreign broadcasts, and the intercept- 
ing branch, which policed the air to prevent its use within the 
nation by the enemy or subversive groups, were materially ex- 
panded. 

According to the analysis of the monitoring branch—the foreign 
broadcast intelligence service—the principal objective of enemy 
propaganda during the year was to spread defeatism and the 
feeling of futility throughout the United Nations. German, Japa- 
nese and Italian broadcasters spoke continuously of real or. fan- 
cied deficiencies in the U.S. and British war effort. Conversely, 
the strength of the axis was emphasized and exaggerated. Re- 
ports of broadcasts were furnished to all government officials 
active in the prosecution of the war. Considerable information 
from this source was released to the public press through the 
Office of War Information (g.v.). 

The intercepting branch—the radio intelligence division—col- 
laborated with the intelligence services of the armed forces and 
law enforcement agencies in their programs of counterespionage 
and studies of enemy movements. Its field forces were expanded 
considerably during 1942. 

Expansion of telephone facilities and other wire services was 
authorized in congested defense production areas. To fulfil the 
needs of U.S. world-wide operations, many new telegraph and 
telephone circuits to overseas points were instituted. Steps were 
taken to expand short-wave facilities used in psychological war- 
fare. 

On the other hand, the commission authorized new domestic 
radio stations and changes in existing facilities involving the use 
of critical material only to meet military or vital public needs. 

Litigation with the National Broadcasting company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting system, over the commission’s regulations 
designed to foster competition in network operations, continued 
through 1942 as the companies sought to enjoin enforcement. A 
three-judge district court in New York city first ruled it was 
without jurisdiction but after reversal by the supreme court 
ruled in favour of the commission on the merits on Nov. 16, 1942. 
The supreme court of the United States was to review this 
decision early in 1943. (See also RApto.) 

Section 606 of the Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
which contained war powers over communications, was expanded 
by the 77th congress to extend over wire line communications the 
same control previously written for radio. Under this section the 
president was empowered to cause the closing of communications 
apparatus or authorize the use or control of any equipment upon 
just compensation to the owner. The president delegated these 
powers to the Board of War Coinmunications, headed by James 
Lawrence Fly, chairman of the Federal Communications commis- 
sion. 

Congress considered two other bills which would have had con- 
siderable importance. The first, H.R. 5497, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Sanders of Louisiana, proposed to alter the present 
structure of the commission and to amend many important pro- 
cedural provisions. It was the subject of hearings before the 
house Interstate and Foreign Commerce committee but the bill 
died with the adjournment of congress before reaching the floor. 
The second, S. 2445, as passed by the senate on June 22, 1942, 
would have amended the Communications act in order to permit 
merger of domestic telegraph operations. This permissive legis- 
lation as reported out by the house committee on Nov. 30, 1942, 
extended merger provisions to international radiotelegraph and 
cable companies as a separate venture, but congress adjourned 
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sine die before the bill was acted upon by the house. | 

On Nov. 21, 1942, the commission ordered the American Tela 
phone and Telegraph company to show cause why its long-di; 
tance toll charges should not be substantially reduced. Heart 
were begun on Dec. 16, 1942. (See also WAR COMMUNICATION | 
BOARD OF.) Citec: Fy.) | 


Federal Council of the Churches of — | 
Christ in America. In 1942 the council consisted of 2 


national denominations; one add} 
tional body, the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of America, carr} 
into the membership of the council during the year. The memb} 
denominations of the council included most of the major Protes 
ant bodies and two churches of the Eastern Catholic group (tl} 
Syrian Orthodox and the Ukrainian Orthodox). The total men 
bership of the constituent denominations in 1942 was 25,076,56}| 
with local congregations of approximately 140,000. 

Through the general commission on army and navy chaplaij 
the recruiting of ministers for religious work in the army ar 
navy was carried on. Through the Christian commission for car] 
and defense communities guidance was given to local church] 
facing new responsibilities because of their proximity to cam] 
or wartime communities. The commission on aliens and prisone 
of war launched a program for securing the co-operation of loc 
churches in the resettlement of Japanese Americans as they we 
released from the government camps. The committee on forei 
relief appeals continued its work in co-ordinating the work of i 
churches in securing support for refugees, prisoners of war, Chi 
relief, missionaries cut off from their normal bases of suppoj 
and other wartime works of mercy. The commission to study t 
bases of a just and durable peace held a national conference 
Ohio Wesleyan university to formulate basic principles for whil 
the churches could stand. A new commission of the churches 
democracy in racial and cultural relations was appointed for t 
purpose of making a co-operative approach to racial problems 
the light of the experience of the war. 

A plan for uniting the federal council and seven interdenet 
national agencies working in more specialized fields, such as 
Foreign Missions Conference of North America and the Ho 
Missions Council of North America, was put forward and 
proved at the biennial meeting of the federal council held 
Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 8-11. If endorsed by the other interaf! 


| 


| 


] 


governing bodies of the churches of both the United States a 
Canada for final ratification. I 
The council continued its work in the fields of evangelisi! 
worship, family life and social service. Ten religious prograj} 
over national radio networks were presented each week throug] 
out the year. The Federal Council Bulletin (monthly) and 
formation Service (weekly) continued to be published. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation: see AcricuLtu], 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 


Insured banks of the United States continued during 1942. 
lend financial support to the country’s war effort, meeting 
financing needs of government and of industry as they arose. | 

Improvement in asset values and in earnings continued throu) 
out the year, with the result that only six insured banks fai 
during 1942, the lowest number since the inception of depd) 
insurance on Jan. 1, 1934. 

By the end of 1942 capital and surplus of Federal Dep 


Insurance corporation had grown to more than $600,000,000. The 
| corporation’s income during the year amounted to about $60,000,- 
i ooo. 

| About $50,000,000 was derived from insurance assessments paid 
| by banks and about $10,000,000 from income on investments. 

| From the beginning of deposit insurance through Dec. 31, 1942, 
there were 390 insured banks closed or merged with financial aid 
from FDIC. 

These banks held deposits of $486,000,000, of which $477,000,- 
000, or 98%, were made available promptly without loss to de- 
| positors. Of the 1,266,000 depositors in these banks, only 1,966, 
) Or less than one-fifth of 1%, held accounts in excess of $5,000 
\j and were not fully protected. 

s, These 390 cases involved outlays by the corporation totalling 
li, $251,000,000, of which it was estimated that 80% ultimately 
i would be recovered. 

;) There was no legislation during 1942 that altered the status, 
the functions, or the powers of Federal Deposit Insurance cor- 
i} poration. (See also BANKING.) Gis b KEa) 


|, Federal Home Loan Bank: see Nationat Housine AGENCY. 
il Federal Housing Administration: see Nationat Housinc 


+, AGENCY. 


| Federal Land Banks The land banks and local national 
a * farm loan associations operated 
after 1933 under the supervision of the Farm Credit administra- 
;, tion which also supervised other federally sponsored co-operative 
»{ lending institutions. The 530 production credit associations made 
,) production credit loans to farmer members and the 13 banks for 
.}, CO-operatives made operating capital, commodity and facility loans 
to farmers’ co-operatives. The 12 federal intermediate credit 
‘ banks acted as banks of discount for production credit associa- 
tions, banks for co-operatives, and other agricultural lending 
_{ institutions. 

Federal land bank operations in 1942 reflected a marked tend- 
ency on the part of farmers to reduce their indebtedness. Large 
repayments on the principal of federal land bank and commis- 
sioner loans, totalling $303,011,459 with many farmers paying off 
their entire loan, and a decreased demand for new loans, reduced 
‘the amount of federal land bank and commissioner loans outstand- 
ing to $2,115,043,460, the lowest since 1933. However, other farm 
‘mortgage lenders reported a similar trend. As a result, the total 
United States farm mortgage debt at the beginning of 1943 was 

‘estimated to be about $300,000,000 less than on Jan. I, 1942. 
“| About 33% of the total farm mortgage debt, estimated at about 
.| $6,400,000,000, was held by the federal land banks and Federal 
Farm Mortgage corporation. 

Large repayments on the principal of loans gave the land banks 
“ample funds to make new loans without issuing any farm loan 
‘| bonds, the usual source of land bank loan funds, in 1942. Farm 
|loan bonds outstanding on Dec. 31, 1942, aggregated $1,532,- 
‘| 687,140. 

_ The interest rate paid by farmers with loans through national 
'/farm loan associations and by commissioner borrowers in 1942 
was 34%. This rate was effective temporarily by act of congress, 
and the United States government reimbursed the banks and Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage corporation, which finances commissioner 
‘/Joans, for the difference between the contract rates and the re- 
‘| duced rate. The contract interest rate on most federal land bank 
loans made during 1942 was 4% and on commissioner loans it 
if was 5%. 

‘| The total capital of the 12 federal land banks on Dec. 31, 
jl 1942, was $217,506,257, of which 46.1% was owned by national 
farm loan associations and individual farmers borrowing directly 
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from the banks. The remaining amount was provided by and was 
owned by the United States government. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Semiannual Report on Loans and Discounts; Annual Re- 
port of the Farm Credit administration. (E. B. Rp.) 


Federal Public Housing Authority: see Nationa Housinc 
AGENCY, 


Federal Reserve System Manifold requirements of 

* the rapidly expanding war 
program of the United States in 1942 imposed unusual demands 
upon the federal reserve system. Emergency aid was given in the 
form of relief to the banks, financing production of war muni- 
tions, alleviation of essential civilian needs, and co-operation with 
the treasury in the sale and distribution of war bonds and other 
obligations. 

Congress was called upon to amend the Federal Reserve act to 
facilitate broader participation by the federal reserve system in 
the U.S. war effort. The Second War Powers act, approved March 
27, 1942, contained a provision authorizing the Federal Reserve 
banks, during the emergency period and within certain limita- 
tions, to purchase or sell obligations of the United States directly 
from or to the United States. 

An important executive order (No. 9112) was issued March 
26, 1942, by President Roosevelt, empowering the war depart- 
ment, navy department and Maritime commission to guarantee 
loans made by commercial banks and other institutions for war 
purposes and to use the facilities of the federal reserve banks as 
fiscal agents to expedite such transactions. Operating under Regu- 
lation V, adopted April 11 by the board of governors to imple- 
ment the executive order, 2,646 loans aggregating $2,662,000,000 
were authorized through federal reserve banks during 1942. About 
57% of such loans were for amounts of $100,000 or less. 

Bank deposits, following the upward tendency of the preceding 
year, increased by $16,000,000,000 during 1942 to a total for all 
banks in the United States of $85,000,000,000 on Dec. 31, largely 
attributable to heavy accumulations of government securities. 
Bank credit continued to expand rapidly. At the close of the 
year, commercial banks held about $39,000,000,000 of United 
States government securities, an increase during 1942 of 80%. 
Federal reserve bank holdings amounted to $6,000,000,000. To- 
gether these purchases represented two-thirds of the increase in 
all marketable issues. 

Ascendancy of war expenditures over normal business trans- 
actions toward the close of 1942 resulted in an increasing per- 
centage of bank loans going for war purposes. For the entire 
year, the volume of commercial loans declined, reversing the 1941 
trend. 

Restrictions on consumer credit, initiated in Sept. 1941, were 
extended in 1942 by the board of governors of the federal reserve 
system. Through a revision of Regulation W, monthly charge 
accounts were brought under regulation, more articles were added 
to the restricted list, down payments were increased, and maxi- 
mum maturities reduced. During the first ten months of 1942, 
the volume of instalment debt declined from $5,900,000,000 to 
$3,300,000,000. 

Liquidation of automobile debts and rationing rules affecting 
automobiles accounted for much of the decline. (See also Con- 
SUMER CREDIT.) 

The rapid rate of currency outflow into circulation during 1940 
and 1941 was accelerated during 1942, attaining a record monthly 
average of $500,000,000 during the last few months of the year, 
compared with a rate of about $200,000,000 a month in the cor- 
responding period of 1941. On Dec. 31, 1942, money in circula- 
tion totalled $15,400,000,000, compared with $11,200,000,000 at 
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the end of 1941. Major factors in the unprecedented outflow of 
money into circulation were the expansion in wages and salaries, 
heavy purchases by consumers, failure of many families with in- 
creased incomes to make use of banking facilities, and hoarding 
by some. 

Holding of a large reservoir of idle reserves by banks of the 
United States—a common practice in normal times—was dis- 
couraged during the war period by a federal reserve policy of 
assuring banks of ample reserves through various devices under- 
taken by the system. The abnormal amount of money in circula- 
tion and the large increases in required reserves on account of the 
security purchases by banks contributed to a marked decline in 
the volume of bank reserves in excess of legal requirements dur- 
ing 1942. In August the excess reserves of New York city and 
Chicago member banks were the lowest since 1937. To maintain 
orderly conditions in the government security market and to pro- 
vide reserves needed by banks as a basis for purchases of United 
States securities, federal reserve bank holdings of government 
securities were increased from time to time. 

On Aug. 18, 1942, in accordance with provisions of an act of 
congress approved July 7, authorizing the board to change re- 
serve requirements of member banks in central reserve cities 
without changing requirements in other reserve cities, the gover- 
nors announced a reduction from 26% to 24% in reserve require- 
ments against net demand deposits for central reserve city banks 
in New York city and Chicago. This reduction of 2 points was 
followed by two others of similar size, on Sept. 14 and Oct. 3, 
bringing the reserve requirements in those cities down to 20%, 
thus providing about $1,300,000,000 of additional excess reserves. 

Rediscount rates at all reserve banks were lowered to 5 of 1% 
on government securities maturing within one year, and rates on 
other paper were also reduced. The Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee pursued a policy of buying treasury bills at a rate of 3 of 
1%, with a repurchase option available to sellers. 

The board of governors in 1942 was composed of Marriner S. 
Eccles, chairman; Ronald Ransom, vice-chairman; M. S. Szym- 
czak, John K. McKee, Ernest G. Draper and R. M. Evans. (See 
also BANKING. ) 


Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation: sec 
NATIONAL Housinc AGENCY. 

Federal Security Agency: see CrviLiaAN CONSERVATION 
Corps; NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION ; SOCIAL SECURITY. 


Federal Works Agenc In 1942 the Federal Works 

\F agency and its constituent units 

concentrated almost exclusively upon projects deemed to be essen- 
tial to successful U.S. prosecution of the war. 

In accordance with provisions of the Lanham act, under which 

$300,000,000 was appropriated to the agency for public works in 

defense communities unable themselves to supply such facilities, 


. work was begun upon 1,700 projects approved by the president, 


costing approximately $275,000,000. Of this sum, about $6s5,- 
000,000 was contributed by participating local communities. In- 
cluded in the program were nearly 600 schools, 325 recreation 
facilities, 300 hospitals, 230 water systems, 210 sewer systems 
and a number of miscellaneous structures. Because of the scarcity 
of many materials essential to the primary war effort, the agency 
was forced to confine its activities largely to temporary construc- 
tion. The war-housing phase of the Lanham act program was 
transferred to the National Housing agency by executive order of 
the president Feb. 24, 1942. 

As of that date the Federal Works agency had completed 
60,000 family dwelling units, and had placed 91,478 units under 
contract. 
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Twenty-nine new temporary buildings were erected by tl 
Public Buildings administration in the District of Columbia f) 
the use of expanding government departments, and constructis 
of the first 12 of 22 residence halls to accommodate governme 
employees in overcrowded Washington was begun. The 12 re} 
dence halls were designed to accommodate 7,800 women. Ti 
administration removed 22 government agencies, or parts of age 
cies, from Washington to other cities in connection with the fe 
eral decentralization program. | 

The Public Roads administration completed, at a cost of $274 
377,000 (of which 59% was furnished by the government), 10,1 
miles of roads and eliminated 237 highway-railroad grade cros 
ings. The greater part of this work was on roads essential f} 
military or war production purposes. The first of a number |} 
flight strips, to provide emergency landing and take-off faciliti} 
for military aircraft, was completed. Late in the year throu} 
trafic was moved for the first time over the Alaska highwa} 
built as a joint undertaking by the Public Roads adminis 
and the army corps of engineers. 

The Work Projects administration provided employment fi 
an average of 1,000,000 persons in the fiscal year ended June 
1942. The number of workers was reduced to 698,000 in Jul 
and further reductions occurred during the remainder of the ye) 
All persons on the WPA rolls were reclassified late in the | 
either for direct employment in private industry or agricul 
or with a view to their training for employment in war produ} 
tion. The appropriation ($875,000,000) for the 1942 fiscal Ai 
was the smallest authorized in nine years of WPA operation. T] 
appropriation for the 1943 fiscal year was still further reduced} 
$275,000,000. 

A fourth constituent unit of the Federal Works agency—t 
Public Works administration—was in liquidation with the 4 
pectation that its career would be terminated by Jan. 1, 19) 
except for a few projects already begun but which could not | 
completed because of wartime shortages of necessary materials 

Programming of local public works for post-war execution, 
gun in 1941, was terminated July 20, 1942, for budgetary reasoif| 
(See also NATIONAL HousInG AGENCY.) (P. Bu Fay 

One of the three principal 


Federated Malay States. ministrative divisions of Biff 


ish Malaya, the others being the Straits Settlements and the 

federated Malay States (qq.v.). There are four of these sta 
Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan and Pahang, of which the 

three are on the west coast of the Malay peninsula, while Paha 
is on the east coast. Area, 27,540 sq.mi.; pop. (est. IQ41) 2,2 
052, divided as follows: Perak, 992,691; Selangor, 70,552; N | 
Sembilan, 296,009; Pahang, 221,800. Racially the populatiorf 
divided as follows: Europeans, 11,149; Eurasians, 5,286; Malaf 
722,626; Chinese, 989,635; Indians, 466,056; others, 17,300. 

Ordinarily, the nominal ruler of each state is a native sullf) 
who receives political advice from a British resident, himself s 
ject to the instructions of the high commissioner, who is af! 
governor of the Straits Settlements. Up to the time of the | 
anese invasion in Jan. and Feb. 1942, this joint office was hy 
by Sir Thomas Shenton Whitelegge Thomas (appointed in 193) | 
The sultans remained in their native states and presumably cal 
to terms with the Japanese. 

Education.—Expenditure on education in 1940 was £437, i 
sterling. There were 35 English schools for boys (13,564 pup} 
and 14 English schools for girls (5,941 pupils). There were 
Malay schools (63,638 pupils) and 572 Chinese schools (58 all 
pupils). There were 580 schools in Tamil (an Indian lengua 
with 23,527 pupils. H | 

; 


Finance.—Revenue in 1940 was £11,493, 060, expenditure 


£9,166,303. Public debt at the end of 1940 was £9,950,000. 

Agriculture and Mineral Production.—Rubber and tin are 
‘he most important products of Malaya. There were 1,699,459 ac. 
jander rubber cultivation in 1940, 251,960 ac. in coco-nut groves, 
{t86,310 in rice-paddies, 40,629 ac. of oil-bearing palms. Mineral 
\oroduction in that year was as follows: tin 35,089 tons; gold 


131,633 oz.; tungsten go tons; coal 781,508 tons. There were 
)0,145 miners. 
(See also JAPAN; WorRLD War II.) (W. H. Cu.) 


eration of Labor, American: see AMERICAN FEDERA- 
ION OF LABOR. 


ie (1879-1942), U.S. economist, born in Bres- 
i) eller, Arthur lau, Germany, took his Ph.D. at Heidelberg 
ijiversity and taught afterwards at the University of Frankfurt. 
yeiler was a member of the socialization commission of the reich 
\(conomic council and of the cartel court, 1920-33. He was economic 
ditor of the Frankfurter Zeitung and in 1932 was made professor 
\f economics in the college of commerce at Koenigsberg univer- 
jity. His anti-nazi views compelled him to flee the reich in 
1 933; he went to the United States, where he became professor 
wf economics at the New School for Social Research at New York 
ina He wrote widely on international political, economic and 
,jaonetary problems. Among his works are Fascism for Whom? 
41938) in collaboration with Dr. Max Ascoli, and /nternational 
Ue rity (1939) with Eduard Benes and Rushton Coulborn. He 
fied in Riverdale, N.Y., July 11. 


an 

‘eldspar Operations in the feldspar industry of the United 
at * States were reported to have progressed at a high 
ate during the first three quarters of 1941, but to have declined 
a the fourth quarter, but no statistics were available for com- 


i,548 tons from Quebec; the Ontario output decreased to 11,822 
jos in 1941, and that of Quebec increased to 14,218 tons, a total 
1) £ 26,040 tons. (G. A. Ro.) 


id} ‘encing. In 1942 five intercollegiate championships were de- 
it cided. The Intercollegiate Fencing Association 
,jhampionship in three weapons was won by N.Y.U. thereby re- 
laining possession of the I-C.F.A. three-weapon trophy, N.Y.U. 
‘laced first in the team épée and sabre while Columbia took 
ast place in the team foil. Arthur Tauber, individual star of the 
eet, lost his 1941 épée championship to Robert Harder of Penn 
tate but took the foil championship in a dramatic finish from 
Sharles Steinhardt (1941 champion) of St. John’s. Chester 
putcher of the army won the individual sabre championship. 

The National Collegiate A. A. championship was won by Ohio 
tate university thereby gaining the Yale trophy emblematic of 
; he event. St. John’s university of Brooklyn took second and 
|llinois was third. Individual honours were divided between Andre 
‘Deladrier of St. John’s and Byron Krieger of Wayne. The former 
‘ook first in the sabre and second in foil and épée whereas the 
utter was undefeated in his 12 foil bouts. Ben Burtt of Ohio 
‘(tate captured the é€pée title. 

The Big Ten Conference championship was decided at the Uni- 
ersity of Illinois with Illinois winning the title. Chiprin of Ihi- 
} ‘ois captured the foil championship with Lenkoff of Northwest- 
"mn taking the épée and Siever of Chicago the sabre titles. 

The fourteenth annual Women’s Intercollegiate Fencing Asso- 
iation championships were decided on April 10 and 11 with New 
‘lersey State Teachers college of Jersey City surprising the field 
9 take the title. Grace Acel successfully defended her individual 
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championship won in 1941. 

The Eastern Intercollegiate championships were swept by a 
sensational Seton Hall college (South Orange) team, which took 
four team titles and all nine individual places in foil, épée and 
sabre. 

In the national championships, Warren Dow (N.Y.A.C.) took 
the foil and Henrique Santos (N.Y.A.C.) the épée title. Norman 
Armitage (Fencers’ club) again took the sabre and Helene Mayer 
(San Francisco Fencers’ club) repeated her Women’s Foil cham- 
pionship. Miguel A. de Capriles (Salle Santelli) accounted for 
the three-weapon championship. The New York Athletic club won 
for itself the national foil, épée, sabre and three-weapon team 
championships, while the Fencers’ club captured the National 
Women’s Foil championship. (He eZ) 


. (1871-1942), Italian historian and in- 
Ferrero, Guglielmo ternationally recognized authority on 
the rise and fall of the Roman empire, was born July 31 in Por- 
tici, Italy. In 1922, Ferrero aroused the ire of fascist officials by 
his attacks on dictatorships and was not permitted to leave Italy 
until 1930; then he was allowed to accept a professorship in 
modern history at the University of Geneva. Among his later 
works are Unity of the World (1930), Life of Caesar (1933), 
Women of the Caesars (1935), The Gamble; Bonaparte in Italy, 
1796-1797 (1939), The Reconstruction of Europe (1941) and 
The Principles of Power: The Great Political Crises of History 
(1942). See Encyclopedia Britannica for a biographical note. 
He died in Geneva, according to a Berne dispatch of Aug. 4. 


Fertilizers The military operations in North Africa in 1942 
* for the most part prevented. the movement of 
African phosphate rock to points other than axis-controlled Medi- 
terranean ports and materially affected the flow even to those 
ports. Operations in the Pacific early in the war interrupted 
phosphate production on certain islands there, notably Nauru. 
Whether Japan began production from any of these properties 
was unknown. 

In addition to many cargoes of rock, the United States fur- 
nished the United Kingdom large tonnages of concentrated super- 
phosphate in order to conserve all possible cargo space. Russia 
had adequate resources of phosphates. In 1942, production and 
consumption of superphosphate in the United States rose to the 
greatest peak in history, with indications of further increases in 
1943. The United Nations had in 1942 far greater resources of 
phosphates than the axis countries, where the shortage might be 
of critical importance. 

German occupation of France placed most of the European 
production of potash under axis control. Russia was able to sup- 
ply its own consumption, and Spain was slowly increasing pro- 
duction. Production of potash in the United States from four 
large and several smaller operations was sufficient to supply all 
domestic needs and to furnish Canada, Cuba and other nations of 
the Americas considerable quantities as well. 

The magnitude of the munitions program required the use of 
all suitable chemical forms of nitrogen for that purpose, with cor- 
responding dislocations in the supplies available for use as fer- 
tilizer. However, maximum steel output for war caused peak 
production of coke and consequently of its useful by-product, 
sulphate of ammonia. Large tonnages of nitrate of soda continued 
to be imported from Chile. Many new plants for the fixation of 
atmospheric nitrogen were in operation and others were nearing 
completion. The United States crop goals for food, feed and 
fibre production in 1943 brought about greatly increased require- 
ments for fertilizer nitrogen. To insure its best distribution in 
the interests of the national economy, all supplies of chemical 
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nitrogen were definitely allocated in the United States by the 
War Production beard. Most, if indeed not all, of the require- 
ments for agriculture were expected to be met. 

The use of fertilizer in axis-dominated Europe was carefully 
controlled and directed. In Britain the strictest government con- 
trol was exercised over potash and phosphates and nitrogen. In 
the United States, conservation orders of the War Production 
board specified the grades of fertilizer that might be manufac- 
tured and distributed and prohibited the use of fertilizers con- 
taining chemical nitrogen on certain crops not considered essen- 
tial and on lawns and ornamental plantings. The maximum prices 
at which fertilizers might be sold were fixed by the Office of Price 
Administration, generally speaking, at the levels existing in the 
February-March 1942 period. (See also ACRICULTURE.) 

(Gea BRS) 


1902-1942), Austrian violoncel- 
Feuermann, Emanuel a was aie Nov. 22 in Kolomea, 
Poland. A pupil of Julius Klengel, he made his debut when he 
was 11 years old with the Vienna Symphony orchestra under 
Felix Weingartner (q.v.). At 16, he was made professor at the 
Cologne conservatory and later headed the violoncello depart- 
ment at the Berlin Hochschule, a post he held until Hitler’s rise 
to power. He returned to Vienna for concert work, and his 
European success brought him an invitation to the United States 
in 1934. There he appeared with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony orchestra under Bruno Walter and also as soloist with 
leading U.S. orchestras. In 1938 he applied for his first U-S. 
citizenship papers. He died in New York city, May 25. 


FHA: see NationaL HousincG AGENCY. 
FHLB: see Nationat Housine AGENCY. 
Fiction: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; CANADIAN LITERATURE; 
ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; ITALIAN LITERA- 
TURE; RUSSIAN LITERATURE; SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
Field Rachel (1894-1942), U.S. author, was born Sept. 19 
9 in New York city. After attending public 
schools, she was admitted to Radcliffe college in 1914 as a spe- 
cial student. At Radcliffe she wrote a number of one-act plays 
which were produced in Little Theatres over the country. She 
then turned to children’s books and in 1929 won the Newbery 
medal for Hitty, Her First Hundred Years. Miss Field’s first 
novel, Time Out of Mind (1935), put her on the best-seller list. 
All This and Heaven Too (1938), another best seller, was fol- 
lowed by And Now Tomorrow (1942). Among her children’s 
books are Taxis and Toadstools, Eliza and the Elves (1926); The 
Magic Pawnshop (1927); Little Dog, Toby (1928); Points East 


(1930); Calico Bush (1931); and Hepatica Hawks (1932). Miss 
Field died in Los Angeles after an operation, March 0G 


Fighting France (Free France): sce France; FRENCH 
COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Fiji: see Pactric Istanps, Bririsu. 

Financial Review: see Business REviEw. 


Finland An independent republic of northern Europe. Area, 
* 134,000 sq.mi. (land area, 121,000 sq.mi.), after ces- 
sion of 13,500 sq.mi. to the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Boundary in 1942 
fluctuating but expanded. Pop. (census of 1940) 3,887,217. Capi- 
tal, Helsinki; pop. (est. Jan. 1, 1939), 304,965. Other principal 
cities are Turku (74,315); Tampere (76,730); Viipuri (74,247). 
Language and nationality, 90% Finnish, about 10% Swedish. Re- 
ligion, Lutheran Christian. President in 1942: Risto Ryti; Prime 
Minister, J. W. Rangell. 


History.—Finland’s position among the states of the w¢ 
stood revolutionized in 1942. Yet, peculiarly, it was the w¢ 
situation which had changed more than Finland. In the wit 
war of 1939-40 between Finland and the U.S.S.R. the sympa} 
of the world was overwhelmingly for Finland. But then “Bols| 
vik Russia” seemed to be on the side of the nazi aggressors, | 
had attacked Finland. In the struggle which broke out in 
1941 there was question whether Finland or Russia started | 
shooting; certainly Finland had admitted German troops | 
threatened Leningrad; the essential change was that now Rug 
Britain and the United States had been thrown into each oth 
arms. Yet the Finns thought of themselves as fighting only t} 
own age-old conflict with the Russian bear. They maintai 
their democratic institutions intact; they insisted they w 
only using the Germans to help them; their war, they thoujf 
was a “local war’ separate from the clash of the great po | 
They could not understand the coldness of the Swedes, the enn 
of the British and the growing antagonism of the United State} 
all people with whom the Finns felt especially friendly. 

On the other hand these same states, fighting desperately aga|| 
the nazi threat, knew that the Finnish conflict was not jus} 
“local war.” Sweden feared far-reaching repercussions from ] 
land’s expansionist ambitions. Britain and the United States | 
the Germans using Finnish air bases from which to attack 
convoys to Russia, and to bomb Murmansk and Archangel; t 
saw Finnish forces holding thousands of Russian troops in| 
north when they were needed on the southern front. In sh 
whatever the Finnish attitude, it was obvious that Finland j| 
aiding the enemy of the United Nations, and to many that me 
that Finland was herself an enemy. In Dec. 1941 Great Brij} 
declared war on Finland. Through mounting tension the U | 
States maintained relations, but closed all Finnish consulate 
the United States in July 1942, and at the end of Decem 
stopped the dissemination of Finnish propaganda. The Fin 
legation in Washington continued to function, but in Decen 
the United States minister to Helsinki, Arthur Schoenfeld, | 
called home “for consultation.” This step may have been} 
fluenced by reports that Finnish officials had participated 
celebration of Pearl Harbor Day at the Japanese legation in 
sinki. 

Finland’s war against Russia was continued through 1942 
holding operation, neither nation making any great effort to cha} 
the position. The Finns had conquered Karelia and were atte | 
ing to carry on reconstruction work there. Even the front 

| 


| 


of Leningrad remained essentially stable. Reports of Fin 
troops on the Stalingrad front were repeatedly denied, thou 
was admitted Finnish volunteers might be there. | 

Economic and social conditions in Finland were bad, but | 
proving slowly. The cost of living index, based on 100 for Jf} 
1939, had reached 164 by June 1942; wage readjustments 


were maintained chiefly by special credit agreements with Swe 
and by German shipments of foodstuffs. Twenty-five thous} 
children were sent to Sweden for varying periods, and 4,40) 
Denmark. This eased the problem of relief within the coun} 
as did the resettling of 232,000 of those evicted from Kareli 
the winter war; 161,000 were not yet re-established. Pets 
was rebuilt with prefabricated buildings from Sweden. Food ]/ 
plies were low; no eggs were available for adults and only 
per month for children, but the harvest permitted an increas} 
general food rations. Great stir was caused by the repon} 
20,000 deaths among Russian prisoners of war. | 
On the positive side of the ledger were such items as the 


lover-subscription of a new ‘Fatherland Loan”; the making of 
motor fuel from wood, the successful lifting of iron ore from 
\lakes, an unexpectedly high yield from the sales tax, and large 
}/mereases in crops of vegetables, potatoes and fodder. Working 
\yees (the talkoo) helped relieve the labour shortage; and wood- 
{chopping became a national sport. Government rewards were 
\xiven for increased farm production. All schools and colleges 
\were authorized to open in October. And the government an- 
1ounced a new presidential election for Feb. 15, 1943. 
Education.—In 1939 there were some 11,200 elementary 
schools, with 411,000 students and 13,500 teachers; 383 profes- 
jlonal schools in 1937 with 20,583 students, 68 middle schools 
with 8,546 students, and 150 lyceums with 42,034 students. There 
{were five universities, of which that at Helsinki was the largest 
enrolment, 6,461 in 1938). 

"\ Finance.—The monetary unit is the Finnish markka (=2 U-S. 
‘ltents approximately; at the last free quotation in 1939, 49 FM= 
‘$r). Proposed budget for 1943: Revenues 8,280,995,400 FM, 
‘xXpenditures 8,191,105,900 FM; foreign debt (Sept. 1939), 1,- 
“40,000,000 FM; internal debt (Sept. 1939), 2,810,000,000 FM; 
“note circulation (April 1, 1941), 5,720,000,000 FM. 

| Defense.—Service in the army is compulsory for men between 
‘\he ages of 17 and 60. Effectives in 1938 numbered 2,012 officers, 
1,000 men; In 1941 reports varied between six and nine divisions 
90,000-135,000 men). The navy in 1939 had two coast defense 
\ressels of 4,000 tons, seven motor-torpedo boats, three mine 
fayers and five submarines. In 1939 there were three air regi- 
Jaents of three squadrons each. 

mW Trade.—Exports (1938) totalled 8.431,111,000 FM; (1940) 
i),870,000,000 FM; imports (1938) 8,612,283,000 FM; (1940) 
Pern FM. Major export commodities, with their values 
a 1940 were as follows: pulp, paper, etc. 950,000,000 FM; timber 
nd wood 1,200,000.000 FM; foods of animal origin 70,000,000 
iM; metals and metal goods 200,000,000 FM; hides, skins, etc. 
‘fi0,000,000 FM; minerals 80,000,000 FM. Major import com- 
\jaodities with values in 1938: metals and metal goods 1,420,500,- 
hoo FM; machinery and apparatus 1,120,300,000 FM; minerals 
161,100,000 FM; colonial products 585,500,000 FM; oils, fats, 
ivaxes 503,300,000 FM; transportation equipment 482,960,000 
"M. Great Britain, Germany and the United States were the 
2zading importers of Finnish products, while the same three 
iountries plus Sweden supplied most of Finland’s imports. 

@ Communication.—Railways (1938) totalled 3,530 mi. and 
ilarried 21,200,000 passengers and 15,710,000 tons of freight in 
‘i937. Buses in operation numbered 2,500 in 1937; 20,300 mi. of 
Waain highways were maintained by the state. In 1938 there were 
85,456 telephones in operation, 1,593 mi. of telegraph lines, 18 
\roadcasting stations and 293,790 radio sets. 
«| Agriculture.—The chief crops in 1939, with their yields in 
“hort tons, were as follows: oats 879,635; wheat 250,222; barley 
11,642; rye 364,861; potatoes 1,715,179. Livestock in 1937: 
(180,038 horses; 1,925,078 cattle; 1,072,307 sheep; 10,372 goats; 
104,164 pigs; 100,356 reindeer; 2,814,960 poultry; 18,374 bee- 
tives. 

w Manufacturing.—In 1937 there were 4,264 establishments 
siwhich employed 207,506 workers and produced goods valued at 
W1,076,045,000 FM. The chief products and their values were as 
siiollows: wood and paper 9,428,919,000 FM; food and luxuries 
'),453,956,000 FM; textiles 2,264,267,000 FM; machinery 2,113,- 
{12,000 FM; metal 1,767,424,000 FM;; leather and rubber 946,- 
|)71,000 FM. 

In 1940, after the winter war, there remained to Finland 3,896 
industrial establishments and 175,622 workers. Total industrial 


yroduction was valued at 19,915,000,000 FM. 
| Mineral Production.—Following are the chief mineral products 


i 
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of Finland and their output in 1938: pyrite ores 113,514 tons; 
pyrites (sulphur content) 48,811 tons; copper ore 15,542 tons; 
copper 13,483 tons; gold 3,858 oz.; and silver 57,900 oz. 

(02, 1D S)) 


F (1921-1942), Irish avia- 
Finucane, Brendan (Paddy) ice °tna ‘ace ot wor 
War II, was at the time of his death the youngest wing com- 
mander of the R.A.F. He shot down five German planes during 
the Battle of Britain in r940 and was decorated with the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. He added two bars to his medal in 1941 
and before he was 21 was awarded the Distinguished Service 
Order, Finucane was wounded during a dog-fight between Spit- 
fires and Messerschmitts over the channel in Feb. 1942. After a 
brief hospital furlough, he returned to service and was promoted 
to wing commander in June. The following month, while leading 
a mass formation over occupied France, Finucane was shot down. 
His death was reported in a London dispatch of July 17. 


Fire Insurance: sce INSURANCE. 


Fires and Fire Losses The fire loss for 1942, using the 

* statistics furnished by the Na- 

tional Board of Fire Underwriters, was $314,849,000. In 1941 
it was $322,357,000, and in 1940 $306,409,000. 

In the month of Dec. 1942 the losses were greater than those 


THE FRENCH LUXURY LINER ‘‘NORMANDIE,” renamed the ‘“‘Lafayette’’ after 
its seizure by the U.S. navy for use as an auxiliary transport, burned at her pier 
in New York city Feb. 9-10, 1942. Listing from water in the hull, the ship 
finally rolled over on her portside 
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in any December since 1934. The fact that this substantial 
increase occurred in the month of December means that probably 
the pressure on industrial plants was gradually having its effect 
in an increasing number of fires. You cannot run a plant 24 
hours a day without having the machinery affected as it would 
not be if it were run 8 or even 16 hours a day. There was. a 
fair assumption, therefore, that 1943, purely from these causes, 
might show an increase in loss. 

There was nothing to show any increase in fires from sabotage. 
Any campaign of sabotage might find a fruitful field in the U.S. 
industrial set-up when the demand for men is so great that 
practically anyone who applies may have a job. In World War I, 
with the exception of the Black Tom disaster, there was no 
undue fire loss to property because of sabotage; and up to the 
close of 1942 there was no outstanding fire in World War II 
comparable to the Black Tom fire. (See also DISASTERS.) 

(Be Rese) 

p Tay : Wild life conservation in 
Fish and Wildlife Service. nc vnitea States iaced 
during 1942 the grim task of waging a war while maintaining re- 
sources of long-time importance. Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director 
of the fish and wildlife service, the national agency in this field, 
called the fiscal year that ended on June 30, 1942 one of the most 
difficult in a history which, through parent agencies, extended well 
back into the roth century. Still engaged at the year’s opening in 
the task of organizing and co-ordinating the work of a govern- 
mental unit established by combining the bureau of biological sur- 
vey and the bureau of fisheries on June 30, 1940, the service had at 
the same time to face adjustments required by the national defense 
program, adjustments which became all the more difficult in the 
middle of the fiscal year when war itself came to the United 
States. Soon thereafter the service had to prepare for the trans- 
fer of its national headquarters from Washington, D.C., to Chi- 
cago, Ill., which took place on Aug. 16 to relieve wartime con- 
gestion in the capital. Finally to the perplexities of these problems 
were added those of retrenchment when congress reduced appro- 
priations for the year beginning July 1. 

Nevertheless the service reported not only many contributions 
to the war but also considerable success in conservation programs 
and encouragement in the fact that a series of progressive years 
had placed the resources in good condition to face the hazards 
that come to peacetime pursuits in time of war. Similar observa- 
tions can be made with reference to the state game, fish and fur 
administrations and regarding the experience of such private 
organizations as the American Wild Life institute, the National 
Audubon society, the Izaak Walton League of America, the 
American Nature association and the Outdoor Writers’ Associa- 
tion of America, which like other such groups not only continued 
their activities to promote conservation but also helped in the war 
effort. 

Outstanding war contribution was the work to make the U.S. 
fish products available for domestic needs despite exports to 
allies and military demands. Data collected for 1940, the latest 
available on an annual basis, showed that 125,000 fishermen em- 
ployed then in waters of the United States and Alaska took 
4,056,524,000 Ib. of fishery products, worth about $238,000,000 
to domestic primary fish handlers and processors. The service 
applied its fact-finding and experimental facilities to the effort 
of increasing these products to the prudent maximum. Haddock, 
cod, shad and salmon being harvested to capacity, fishermen 
were urged to land minor and less familiar species. The develop- 
ment of farm ponds for fish culture in southern states was en- 
couraged. In connection with the use of fishery products, the 
service made contributions regarding curing, canning, drying, 
transporting and storing, assisted military procurement officials, 


‘Wild Life conference held by the American Wild Life instit 


and participated in supplying fish to allies in accordance wil 
the lend-lease program. So important did this phase of t}] 
service’s work become that the president in July appointed t} 
secretary of the interior as fisheries co-ordinator, with the et 
of the fish and wildlife service as deputy co-ordinator, whereup}| 
these activities were continued and intensified by the spec 
wartime unit thus created. 

Predator and rodent control took on an increasing importan« 
Furs became a concern of the armed forces waging war in cGjj 
climates, and the service rendered assistance illustrated by ti 
appointment of its outstanding fur expert as a consultant of ty 
quartermaster corps’ cold climate section. Almost 1,000,000 4 
of national wild life refuge lands were put to military uses, ar] 
wherever feasible, grazing, hay harvesting, crop production ai 
other economic uses of refuge lands were permitted, thus maki} 
many thousand additional acres available for food production. } 

The urgency of these activities led to the drastic curtailme| 
of normal operations. Camps of the Civilian Conservation corg}} 
for example, which had provided labour for developing wild 1 
refuges, were reduced from 36 to 12 early in the year, and furth 
curtailments were in process when congress abolished the cc} 
Yet conservation programs as a whole were not abandoned. || 

Uppermost in the minds of many conservationists during 
year 1942 was the need for keeping the wartime public inform 
of wild life problems, a need that gave added significance to t 
rapid growth of the Outdoor Writers’ Association of Anica 
comprising outdoor columnists of the daily press and magazi 


| 


writers, concerning itself not only with professional matters | 


also with conservation campaigns. Public response to such ca 
paigns was indicated by the results of National Wild Life we} 
observed under the sponsorship of the National Wild Life fede 
tion in April. Outstanding event was the Seventh North Americ 


in Toronto, Canada, from April 8 to 10, 1942, yet local obsewf 
ances of the week took place throughout the United States. | 

On many occasions during the year conservationists emph 
sized the importance of outdoor recreation to citizens of a natilf 


tion to the fact that game, though valued more for recreatil} 
than for meat, did become a part of the U.S. food supply] 
estimated as replacing enough meat annually to feed an ar 
of 5,000,000 for 77 days. Reports from state game commissic 
and the fish and wildlife service indicated that there was ag: 


the enforcement of strict hunting regulations, the administrat 
of national refuges totalling 272 with 17,643,915 ac., and 

establishment of projects under the program of federal aid 
the states in wild life restoration. The service’s annual watifl 
fowl inventory in Jan. 1942 showed the number of ducks all 
geese to be about 100,000,000—more than three and one-hif 
times the estimate for 1935. An inventory compilation of dai 
from state and federal agencies showed that big-game numb} 
in the country remained at about 6,000,000. The increasing nu 
ber of hunters was indicated by the 1941-42 sale of 1,420, 24) 
federal stamps required of all over 16 who hunt waterfowl, |) 
compared with 1,260,810 in 1940-41. State reports showed tk 
in the 1940-41 season—the latest represented in compilations} 
there were 7,924,822 persons (an increase of 300,000 over 193} 
40) paying $14,464,478 for hunting licences. Of statistical a 
comparative interest during the year was a survey by W.. 


Crouch, chief of the fish and wildlife service’s division of gai} 
management, which showed that in the 22 states with availa] 
data there was an increase in wild life funds during World Wa} 
—5% increase from 1916 to 1917, 8% from 1917 to 1918 
20% from 1918 to 1919. Crouch’s study also revealed a wartiif 


if 
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increase in the number of hunters—1.6% increase from 1916 to 


| 1917, 2.6% from 1917 to 1918 and nearly 30% immediately 


after the war from 1918 to 1919. 


Despite general progress, conservationists continued to point 
out the dangers of extermination still facing some forms of life. 


‘| Most emphatic plea of the year was for controlling the take of 


Lake Huron whitefish, which produced only 114,000 lb. in 1941, 
or 2.8% of the 1931 catch of 4,140,000 lb. Extermination of 
this species is imminent, the investigators warned, because of the 


} multiplied use of deep trap nets, which were introduced in 1928. 
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A notable step toward co-ordinated conservation efforts for all 
the Great Lakes fisheries was indicated in October in a report 
by an international board of inquiry of the United States and 


i Canada. Established through the interest of the council of state 
ij governments, the board included a chairman from this council 
i and members representing the Canadian Fisheries Research board, 


the game and fisheries department of Canada, and the U.S. fish 


iy and wildlife service. After a two-year study, the board’s recom- 


mendations called for accurate statistics for each species and 
each district, common investigations by the governmental agen- 
cies concerned, and regulations formulated in accordance with 
the investigators’ findings or, if findings were inconclusive, ex- 
perimental regulations applied in common and tested for effec- 
jtiveness. The international character of this inquiry was in 
accord with a trend begun a quarter of a century ago with the 
| Migratory Bird treaty between the United States and Canada, 
;duplicated in 1937 by a similar treaty between the United States 


‘jy and Mexico and considered as a forerunner of the more extensive 


though less specific Pan-American conservation commitments in 
the “Convention on Nature Protection and Wildlife Conservation 
” which became effective on May 1, 


States, Guatemala, Venezuela, El Salvador, Haiti, the Dominican 
‘Republic and Peru. 
A most impressive book appealing for the preservation of 


ji threatened species was published in September by Macmillan. 
i Entitled Fading Trails, edited by Charles Elliott, the volume was 


|prepared by a committee of the fish and wildlife service and the 
national park service under the chairmanship of Daniel B. Beard. 


\) Discussing the threatened forms of American wild life, species 
by species, the volume presented the outstanding current needs 
{jin wild life preservation and suggested solutions. Another signifi- 


,cant volume of the year, Remaking America by Jay Franklin, 


i; published by Houghton Mifflin, reviewed the social and economic 
ji reforms since 1930 and, as a basis for this, discussed throughout 
/its first half the new national attitude toward natural resources. 
i The principal source for current and other information on wild 
| life in the United States was the fish and wildlife service, United 
| States department of the interior, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
MIL, which had available lists of federal publications and compila- 
tions, among them a list of national, international and state ofh- 


cials and organizations concerned with wild life protection. 
Private sources of information included the American Wild Life 


,} institute, Investment building, Washington, D.C., and the Na- 


‘tional Audubon society, 1006 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


_ Top federal official concerned primarily with wild life in 1942 


‘continued to be Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, director of the fish and 
wildlife service. Charles E. Jackson continued as one of his 
assistant directors. Albert M. Day in October succeeded the 
retiring W. C. Henderson as the other assistant director. (See 
also FISHERIES.) GEL, Zs) 


The fisheries of the world, according to the tabu- 
lation of the U.S. fish and wildlife service, an- 
nually yield about 17,500,000 tons of 2,000 Ib. each, of food and 
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industrial products, with a value of about $762,000,000. The 
fisheries conducted in the north Atlantic area by bordering coun- 
tries produce 7,550,000 tons, valued at $374,000,000; with the 
production by eastern north Atlantic countries amounting to 
6,100,000 tons, valued at $310,000,000, and by western north 
Atlantic countries to 1,450,000 tons, valued at $64,000,000. In 
1942 the catch was below normal because of the difficulty of 
operating under war conditions. Prices, however, advanced sharply 
and fishermen received a high return for their catches. The species 
of importance in the north Atlantic area include herring, cod, 
haddock, mackerel, halibut, rosefish, swordfish, crabs, shrimp and 
oysters. In some of the warring countries conservation regula- 
tions were relaxed in an effort to increase fish production, with- 
out regard to the effect of unrestricted operations on the main- 
tenance of fish supplies in the sea. 

As a result of the war, generally, operations by warring nations 
were considerably curtailed. In Great Britain and the Union of 
South Africa it was estimated that well over one-half of the fish- 
ing fleet was taken over by the admiralty. The remainder found it 
difficult to conduct fishing on the usual banks. In order to make 
up for the deficiency of its domestic fisheries, Great Britain looked 
to other sources for fishery foods. Considerable dependence was 
placed on supplies of salted, frozen and canned fish from New- 
foundland and Canada; salted, fresh and frozen fish from Iceland; 
and under the lend-lease program of the United States large 
quantities of canned salmon, sardines, mackerel and sea herring 
were sent to England from Alaska, California and Maine. Be- 
cause of difficulties in securing refrigerated cargo space on trans- 
ports and of holding chilled fish in cold storage in England, the 
importation of frozen fish was less than normal. A maximum 
price order was put into effect for most items of fresh and frozen 
fish, and zoning systems of distribution were established in an 
attempt to equalize the supply of fish in all sections of the country. 

While the situation in many sections of the world was not con- 
ducive to normal fishing operations during 1942, many countries 
took renewed interest in exploiting the fishery resources. For in- 
stance, the cessation of imported canned fish in New Zealand 
caused local fish canners to expand the canning of mullet, king- 
fish and oysters. The Australian government continued its re- 
search program to increase activities likely to promote the pro- 
duction of marine foodstuffs which were urgently needed to re- 
place the former imports of these items. In India the government 
issued instructions for curing fish. The government of Java, prior 
to occupation, continued experimental trawling studies to local 
new fisheries and technical work in fish preserving. 

The shrimp fishery on the west coast of Mexico continued to 
expand and an important shark fishery was developed in this area. 
Livers from the sharks were exported to the United States where 
they were used in the manufacture of vitamin A fish-liver oils. 
However, a reducing plant was to be constructed at Guaymas, 
Mexico, so that the liver oil could be extracted at that point. 
Chile conducted a sizable fishery, a considerable portion of the 
catch being canned and marketed in other South American coun- 
tries. Emphasis was placed on the development of a shipbuilding 
industry in Chile, and government assistance was assured for the 
building of large shipyards at Valparaiso. In Uruguay the govern- 
ment conducted a survey to determine whether local species of 
fish could support a fish-liver oil industry. It was found that a 
number of species yielded liver oils having a high vitamin con- 
tent, and a plant to produce fish-liver oil on a commercial scale 
was constructed near Montevideo. The government of Venezuela 
developed a broad program to develop the food industries of the 
republic and the production of fishery products was increased 
during the year. However, the extensive fish canning industry of 
Venezuela was seriously hampered by a scarcity of tin-plate from 
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which to make cans, and steps were taken to provide methods of 
preserving the catch by means other than canning. The principal 
method advocated was that of open-air drying. In connection with 
its program to develop its fishing industry the Argentine govern- 
ment authorized a freezing plant at Mar del Plata which would 
permit the storage of fish and would provide ice for the preserva- 
tion of fish on board fishing vessels and while being shipped to 
distant consumers. 

The fisheries of North America, which normally yield over 
3,000,000 tons on both coasts and in the interior waters, were 
prosecuted less extensively in 1942 than in the previous year. The 
total catch of fishery products in the United States and Alaska 
was estimated to have totalled less than 1,500,000 tons compared 
with the record yield of about 2,400,000 tons in 1941. The New- 
foundland catch of codfish was the smallest for any year during 
the 20th century. Declines in the catch were attributed to the 
requisitioning of fishing vessels by the armed forces, restrictions 
on the operation of fishing craft, and a shortage of fishermen and 
shore workers. In Canada fishermen were asked to put forth 
greater efforts to increase production since a large portion of the 
catch is sent. to Great Britain. The 1942 pack of salmon in 
British Columbia amounted to about 1,800,000 cases, a decrease 
of about 450,000 cases, compared with the previous year. How- 
ever, shipments of canned salmon to Great Britain were increased 


in 1942: 100% of the pack was sent to the British Isles, while 


in the previous year only two-thirds was sent across the Atlantic. 
Large shipments of canned herring were also sent to Great Britain 
from Canada and requests were received for considerable quan- 
tities of frozen cod fillets. On the Atlantic coast of Canada ex- 
periments were continued to develop a new type of dehydrated 
fish products for the warring countries to replace frozen and 
canned fish. 

In Newfoundland the export market for salt cod, which is the 
main outlet for this product, was very good and no difficulty was 
experienced in finding buyers for the production, which amounted 
to about 39,000 tons. However, shipping space was difficult to 
obtain and stocks of salted cod in Newfoundland near the end of 
the year were considerably greater than those on the same date 


IMMOBILIZED FISHING BOATS crowded the harbour of Marseilles in 1942. 
Lack of gasoline for the boats reduced the production of French fisheries to a 


fraction of their normal peacetime output 
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in 1941. During 1942 the Newfoundland fishing industry forme 
a co-operative marketing association and the fisheries boar} 


granted it the sole right to obtain licences for the sale and export | 


fish to the Spanish market. The major portion of the 1942 pre} 
duction of salted cod was sold to Spanish and Portuguese buyer} 
The position of the fishing industry in the United States ir 
proved materially during 1942, brought about by a higher pric 
structure. During the year the United States government cor} 
tinued the purchase or charter of fishing vessels for conversia 
into naval craft, most of which were not replaced, causing | 
serious reduction in the catch in some areas. 
Because of the war, sealing operations on the Pribilof Islands i 
Alaska were greatly curtailed. 
The production of canned salmon in Alaska was smaller i 
1942 than in the previous year, amounting to about 5,015,0c 
cases. This was due mainly to war restrictions. Under govern} 
ment orders most of the pack was to be taken for military ani} 
lend-lease purposes. The total pack of canned salmon in Nort} 
America (Alaska, British Columbia, Pacific coast states) amounte 
to 7,525,000 cases in 1942, compared with 10,080,000 cases i 
1941. The total pack of canned fishery products in the Unite] 
States and Alaska in 1942 totalled about 650,000,000 lb., con 
pared with 924,000,000 Ib. in the previous year. Reduced cag] 
ning of salmon, sardines (pilchards), tuna and mackerel account 
for the major portion of the decline. Supplies of canned fisi} 
available to United States civilians were far below normal bi 
cause of heavy government purchases of salmon, sardines an 
mackerel for the armed forces and for lend-lease shipment to tH 
United Nations. | 
In various countries of South and Central America great ir 
terest was shown in exploiting local fishery resources. Attentia 
was directed mainly toward producing marine products for d 
mestic consumption to replace foods from abroad. In this co 
nection individuals from several South American countries maq| 
investigations of the fisheries in the United States, and under tl 
U.S. government’s program: for co-operation with other America 
republics several were assisted in fishery matters. In this cos} 
nection a mission of fishery experts from the fish and wildliif] 
service conducted a survey of the Caribbean fishery resource 
(See also FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. ) 


| 


| Vitamins.—During 1942 interest was continued by various 
ountries in securing an adequate supply of fish oils potent in 
jitamins A and D. Canada required that export permits be ob- 
juined before fish-liver oils or concentrates could be shipped from 
jhe country. As a result of the intense commercial interest in 
jitamin A, the fisheries board of Canada investigated the possi- 
jility of obtaining vitamin A from whale livers. However, due to 
jae low vitamin content of the samples examined the results were 
.;ot encouraging. Manufacturers and importers of vitamin fish 
jils in the United States continued to exert efforts to augment 
jomestic supplies. The fishery on the Pacific coast for soupfin 
qarks, the liver of which is potent in vitamin A, was prosecuted 
jitensively. The meat of this shark has been little used com- 
1 tercially. However, a market for dressed soupfin shark was de- 
i eloped throughout the Pacific coast states and large quantities 
bere being landed at attractive prices. In the United States in- 
jorest also was shown in the extraction of vitamin A and D con- 
,jentrates from certain low-cost fish oils, without rendering the 
riginal oil unfit for its normal use in the manufacture of soap, 
,Jaint and other products. Efforts also were made during the year 
1) locate sources of vitamin-bearing fish oils in other American 
_),publics. 

i) Whaling.—During the two decades from 1920 to 1940 the 
| hale fisheries of the world were prosecuted with renewed vigour. 
\perations were centred almost entirely in the Antarctic. Previ- 
lusly, little whale fishing was done in this area because of danger- 
jjus weather and ice conditions. In recent years, however, such 
dverse conditions were no obstacle to the staunchly-built factory 
ips and killer boats. The take was enormous. During the period 
|rom the season 1919-20 (the inception of the fishery on a large 
ik sale in the Antarctic) to the 1938-39 season, inclusive, 421,708 
; ‘hales were captured in this region, from which 32,741,897 bbl. 
UE oil were produced. Due to war conditions complete data were 
‘ ot available on the production in the Antarctic during the sea- 
pns 1939-42. (See also OCEANOGRAPHY. ) (REESE) 


lisheries, Bureau of: see FisH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 


'* 1854-1942), U.S. naval officer, was 
iske, Bradley Allen Seer os in Lyons, N.Y. A 
jraduate of Annapolis (1874), he was commissioned an ensign. 
‘in 1877, he became interested in a then “infant” science—elec- 
|cicity—and later invented an electric range finder, an electric 
mmunition hoist, a torpedo-launching instrument and many 
‘ther devices widely used on warships. He fought under Dewey 
't Manila and also served as executive officer on various battle- 
Jaips. He was promoted to rear admiral in 1911 and was presi- 
ent of the U.S. Naval institute, 1911-23. A belligerent advo- 
jate of naval preparedness, he resigned in 1915 after a quarrel 
dryer the issue with Josephus Daniels, then secretary of the navy. 
\ ong his works are an autobiography, From Midshipman to 
sear Admiral (1919) and several books on naval affairs. He 
lied in New York city, April 6. 


vs (1868-1942), U.S. bishop, was born March 
‘ iske, Charles 16 at New Brunswick, N.J. Brought up as 

Presbyterian, he was confirmed in the Episcopal church in 1890 
ih d was graduated from the General Theological seminary, New 


Work city, in 1896 and took his D.D. at St. Stephen’s college, 
#912. He was ordained deacon in 1896, became a priest in the 


\ishop from 1923 until his retirement in 1936. He died in 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 8. 
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(1861-1942), U.S. theatrical pro- 


Fiske, Harrison Grey ducer, was born July 30 in Harri- 
son, N.Y. Fiske, who was dramatic critic and later proprietor 
of the New York Dramatic Murror, married Minnie Maddern, 
famous actress, in 1890. He led the battle against the Klaw 
and Erlanger “theatrical trust,” which controlled virtually every 
theatre of importance throughout the country, and won the sup- 
port of David Belasco, Sarah Bernhardt and the Shubert brothers 
in his fight against the stage monopoly. Frequently Fiske pro- 
ductions were staged under tents because the “trust” refused 
to rent theatres to their “irreconcilable foe.” Fiske directed his 
wife in many of her famous roles and starred her in Ibsen’s 
plays, which he introduced to U.S. audiences. He was the author 
of several plays, including The Queen of Liars and The Privateer, 
and wrote Fontelle in collaboration with Mrs. Fiske. After her 
death in 1932, he retired from stage activities and he died in 
New York city, Sept. 2. 


4 . . (1851-1942), Canadian judge 
Fitzpatrick, Sir Charles and politician, was born na 19 
in Quebec. Sir Charles won national prominence as chief counsel 
for Louis Riel, leader of the rebellion in the Northwest, 1885. 
Minister of justice, 1901-06, he was made a member of the 
Imperial Privy Council and its judicial committee in t908. In 
the same year, he was appointed a member of The Hague peace 
tribunal. He was also lieutenant governor of Quebec province, 
1918-23 and chief justice of Canada and deputy governor general. 
He died in Quebec, June 17. 


Flax: see LINEN AND FLAx. 
Flint: see ABRASIVES. 


Floods and Flood Control General flood control legisla- 

* tion provided, up to Jan. 1, 
1943, authorizations totalling $930,400,000 for the construction of 
nearly soo reservoirs and local flood protection projects widely 
dispersed throughout the entire United States, exclusive of the 
large project authorized separately for the alluvial valley of the 
Mississippi river. 

The projects for general flood control were integral parts of 
comprehensive and co-ordinated plans for the beneficial develop- 
ment of the water resources of the United States, and they pro- 
vided economic flood protection for a large number of centres of 
population and for many thousands of acres of rich agricultural 
lands. Many of the approved reservoirs were suitable for the ad- 
vantageous development of multiple-purpose projects for flood 
control in combination with hydro-electric power and other water 
uses. 

Construction work on the federal program for general flood 
control was begun in 1937, when the first funds for that purpose 
were appropriated by congress. Up to the end of 1942, 36 reser- 
voirs and 89 local protection projects were placed in operation. 
During 1942, 41 dams and 105 projects for local flood protection 
were under construction. 

The flood control program was thoroughly co-ordinated with 
the war effort of the United States. Although all flood control 
projects, being directly beneficial to the national economy, were 
directly or indirectly related to the war effort, the only new works — 
initiated in 1942 were seven projects, determined to have direct 
value for the conduct of the war. Of these, three were multiple- 
purpose dam and reservoir projects to supply additional power 
for the war industries; one was a multiple-purpose dam and 
reservoir project to provide flood protection and increased water 
supply for an important steel-producing region, and two were 
local protection projects to give direct flood protection for indus- 


a 


THE POTOMAC RIVER reached a flood en of 17.6 He at Warcington D.C. 
Oct. 17, 1942—a record high. In the background of this picture is the Jefferson 
memorial; in the foreground, part of a government tourist camp 


tries supplying material for the army and navy. 

In line with the federal policy of curtailing many activities not 
essential to the war, all projects which were under way at the 
beginning of the war emergency were being brought to completion 
or to a safe point of suspension as rapidly as possible, without 
interference with work of direct importance to the war, and with 
due regard to the necessity for protecting lives, the work already 
accomplished, and the federal investment in that work. In 1942, 
17 local protection projects were completed and 14 reservoirs were 
placed in operation. Steps were taken to suspend construction 
work on all or parts of numerous other projects. Many of the 
suspended projects, however, provided substantial amounts of 
flood protection, even though they would not be fully effective 
until the construction work was entirely completed. Plans and 
drawings were being completed for the remaining portions of the 
suspended projects and for many additional projects not yet initi- 
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ated in order that actual construction operations on a large s@j 
could be undertaken without delay at the end of the war to as]| 
in cushioning the inevitable shock of wide-spread unemploymé|} 

G2 i. 3.4 

Great Britain.—The work of the catchment boards, subsidi}} 
by the government, not only increased the land under cultivat] 
but saved many acres of arable land from flooding. At an offi 
inquiry dealing with the rivers of Southampton, it was stated tl 
there were at least 20,000 ac. of land in the valleys of the ch 
streams which could be drained and used for the production} 
foodstuff. Although the river Test, for example, flooded lij} 
except at its lower reaches, the bog-land there caused the flajj 
ing of cultivated land and such flooding was increasing yea} 
There were cases of flooding from the tributaries of the Test |]| 
of other rivers, after heavy rains, which prevented the use}} 
many acres. In the valley of the river Hamble good grazing 1) 
had become useless owing to the condition of the river. Elsewh} 
so-called water meadows had changed into marshes. : 

The Somerset Rivers Catchment board was actively eneaet | 
schemes covering three valleys, to prevent the extensive wir 
flooding, which some years previously did considerable dame 
and also by adequate drainage to bring nearly 100,000 acres}j 
Jand into cultivation. 

A drainage scheme was in progress for Ellisland, near Dumff 
over an area of about 4,000 acres, which is subjected to flo 
from the River Nith. It was to be carried out by the governm 
at a cost of £19,800. It was also proposed to divert the river. 

British Guiana.—During 1942 a policy of rural reconstruct 
to ensure the future welfare of the people of the colony empijj 
sized that the provision and central control of the water wer 
prerequisite to agricultural development of the coastal lands. (fj 
scheme to promote the efficiency of use and control of irrigat 
and flood water was expected to benefit western Demerara, 
other to provide drainage for areas between the Mahaic} 
(Mahaica) and Berbice rivers. | 

Sierra-Leone.—In order to increase the area available for aif 
culture, surveys were made of low-lying coastal and inland swa 
areas, and schemes were in hand for the drainage of considera 
stretches of such lands in places where the population for wo 
ing it was immediately available. 

Ceylon.—Projects were put forward for a comprehensive an 
age and irrigation scheme to prepare for agricultural develop 
which would convert vast stretches of jungle into homesteads 
peasants and colonists. (See also Dams; Forests; IRRIGATI 
METEOROLOGY; SorL EROSION AND SOIL CONSERVATION. 

Qe Eu. | 
Florida An extreme southeastern state of the United Stal 

* called the “Peninsula state” because of its pecui 

outline. Its coast line is greater than that of any other std 
extending 472 mi. along the Atlantic and 674 mi. along the G 
of Mexico. Area, 58,560 sq.mi., of which 4,298 sq.mi. are wal 
surface; pop. (1940) 1,897,414, of which 1,045,791 were ur 
and 851,623 were rural; 1,384,365 white and 513,049 Negref 
Only about 60,000 were foreign born. Capital, Tallahassee (: 
240). The larger cities are Jacksonville (173,065), Miami (17}f 
172) and Tampa (108,391). 

Florida in the census of 1940 gained an additional represer 
tive, who was chosen from the state at large in 1942, the st 
not having been yet redistricted. 

The state elective administrative officers, whose terms exy] 
in Jan. 1945, were as follows in 1941: Spessard L. Holland, g 
ernor; R. A. Gray, secretary of state; J. Thomas Watson, atil 
ney general; J. M. Lee, comptroller; J. Ed. Larson, state tref 
urer; Colin English, superintendent of public instruction; 
Nathan Mayo, commissioner of agriculture. | 
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Education.—The biennial report of the state superintendent 
of public instruction, 1939-40, showed enrolment in the public 


jschools through grade 12 as follows: white, 291,528; Negro, 105,- 


460; total 396,988. There were 2,001 elementary and 828 sec- 
ondary public schools in the state, with instructional staffs total- 


\\ling 13,629 teachers, of whom 10,339 taught in the schools for 


nhs 


‘whites and 3,290 in the schools for Negroes. 
Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Florida appropriated 
for pensions, benefits and public welfare $16,979,252.88 in 1941- 


'\42. From grants by the federal government, the state received in 
‘1941-42, for old-age pensions $3,425,684.76; for dependent chil- 


)dren $711,704.38; and for pensions for the blind $262,459.93. 


iP oment insurance collected from employers amounted to 


$6,350,000, from which benefits of $6,302,444.48 were paid out. 
Florida has no state penitentiary, but in 1942 maintained a 


{prison farm at Raiford, an Industrial School for Boys at Marian- 
ii and an Industrial School for Girls at Ocala. The appropriation 


for these institutions for 1941-42 carried the sums of $665,394.82, 
1$240,943.17 and $87,587.68 respectively. The state also supported 
la state hospital for the insane, the Florida Farm colony for the 


i 
th 
in 


“feeble minded and the Florida School for the Deaf and Blind. 


Communications.—The total highway mileage in the state in 
1941 was 13,378.6 mi., of which 8,000 mi. were paved or hard- 
surfaced. In 1941-42 disbursements by the state road depart- 
ment, including federal aid, were $14,923,408.86. Florida in 1942 
had about 6,000 miles of railroads. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, there was a total 


‘balance in the treasury of $16,596,235.56. The state is constitu- 


lp 


iy 


tionally forbidden to incur a debt by borrowing except to put 
‘down rebellion or repel invasion. The constitution also inhibits 


‘ithe legislature from levying an income tax, and a constitutional 
“amendment forbids the state from laying ad valorem tax on real 
‘Jestate. Homesteads are constitutionally exempted from taxation 


py local taxing units up to the value of $5,000. 


On June 30, 1942, there were within the state 52 national banks 


Wtrust companies with deposits of $135,361,000, representing total 


deposits of $584,232,00, a gain in deposits of $43,050,000 in the 


fiscal year. 
Agriculture.—In 1940 the U.S. Census showed that there were 
62,248 farms with a totalacreage of 8,337,708 ac., of which 1,751,275 


‘! The citrus production for the season 1941-42 and the esti- 


. | Tobacco, lb 
WW Potatoes, bu 


mates for 1942-43 were as follows: oranges (including tangerines ) 


1942 1Q4I 


7,413,000 
14,288,000 
5,300,000 
104,700 


71533,000 
12,125,000 
3,190,000 
119,000 


() On Jan. 1, 1942, the livestock resources of the state were as 


|follows: 920,000 beef cattle, 121,000 milch cows, 553,000 swine, 
24,000 sheep, 20,000 horses, 35,000 mules. 
! Manvfacturing.—The more important manufactures of the 


‘'state in 1942 were lumber, naval stores (turpentine and rosin) 


and cigars. Shipbuilding had developed considerably in 1941-42. 


The cigars manufactured in Florida are valued at around $20,- 


‘fo00,000 annually. Tampa and Jacksonville are the leading cities 


in 1940 produced 610,796 short tons of paper and paper board 


from wood pulp. 


FLOUR AND FLOUR MILLING 
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In 1939 the state had 2,083 manufacturing establishments, pay- 
ing $37,823,204 to 52,728 workers and producing $241,238,534 
worth of goods. 

Mineral Production.—Florida has only limited resources in 
minerals, but has large and rich deposits of phosphates, lime and 
limestone and less extensive, though highly valuable deposits of 
kaolin and fuller’s earth. The mineral products of the state in 
1942 were worth about $13,500,000. (J. M. L.) 


Flour and Flour Milling In Great Britain the national 
* wheat-meal program, accord- 
ing to the ministry of food’s decision of March 23, 1942, tem- 
porarily at least, terminated the milling of flour of less than 85% 
extraction. Following this ruling, stocks of white flour were grad- 
ually depleted by allowing bakers to use white flour on a 25% basis 
up until July 13, after which a 124% maximum was established. 
Canadian millers expressed their willingness to furnish the 85% 
extraction flour for export, but raised the question of the wisdom 
of taking up valuable shipping space with bran-containing ma- 
terial when the same tonnage might well be devoted to shorter 
extraction flour having greater nutritive value and better storag- 
ing properties. 

In general, there seemed to be some indication that the national 
wheat-meal bread had not met with the same degree of public 
acceptance that greeted the enrichment program in the United 
States. A well co-ordinated program of favourable educational 
publicity was succeeding in providing the American public with 
the nutritional facts of the enrichment program. In view of the 
success of the flour enriching movement there was little reason to 
believe that a long extraction flour or wheat meal would be con- 
sidered as a wartime economic measure in the United States. 

According to “revised list No. 4” of the Miller’s National fed- 
eration (of Sept. 1942), mills representing more than 65% of the 
total “family flour” production of the U.S. were pledged to carry 
on flour enrichment by their voluntary action. 

Tremendous reserves of wheat in elevators throughout North 
America were adequate insurance in 1942 that there would be no 
shortage of flour in the Americas during 1943. The wheat fore- 
cast as of Sept. 1942, compared with 1941, and the preceding 1o- 
year average, was as follows: 

10-year average 


1941 crop 1942 crop 


697,708,000 bu. 
284,085,000 bu. 
42,432,000 bu. 


671,293,000 bu. 
274,044,000 bu. 
41,800,000 bu. 


509,417,000 bu. 
178,090,000 bu. 
27,598,000 bu. 


Winter wheat 
Spring wheat 


In spite of large exports of both wheat and flour, elevator 
capacity was seriously crowded throughout most of Canada and 
the United States. 

With respect to flour production, the U.S. bureau of the census 
reported that for the crop year ending June 30, 1942, an average 
of 1,093 reporting mills produced a total of 104,827,744 bbl. of 
flour, compared to a production of 105,330,437 bbl. for 1,092 
mills reporting for the corresponding period ending in 1941. 

Cereal chemistry continued to command an increasingly im- 
portant position in the milling industry. Basic research related 
to vitamin assay led to the establishment of control methods 
which would be fundamental to the control of vitamin content 
of flours and other cereal products. Outstanding examples of 
this type of research included: (1) “The Application of the 
Yeast Fermentation Method for the Determination of Thiamin 
to the Analysis of Enriched Bread, Enriched Flour and Other 
Cereal Products”; (2) “Vitamin Analysis in Control Work”; (3) 
‘A Standard Thiochrome Assay for the Determination of Thiamin 
in Cereal Products”; and (4) “A Comparative Study of Methods 
for the Estimation of Vitamin B,.” Research chemists specializ- 


‘SA 


BAGS OF FLOUR for U.S. warship stores in a depot at the Brooklyn navy yard 
in 1942 


ing in this new and expanding field of biochemistry included: 
Charles N. Frey, D. J. Hennessey, Lawrence Rosner, Alfred S. 
Schultz and C. A. Elvehjem. 

In the field of physical methods related to the control and 
study of the physical properties of flour, Dr. C. H. Bailey, direc- 
tor of the experiment station at the University of Minnesota, con- 
tinued outstanding in the encouragement of this division of flour 


research. (See also BREAD AND BAKERY PRopucTs; VITAMINS.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—A merican Baker; Northwestern Miller; Southwestern 


Miller; Bakers Weekly; Bakers’ Helper; New South Baker; Cereal Chem- 
isiry; The Cereal Chemist’s Bulletin, pp. 18-33 (May 1942). (H. E. Ba.) 
Fluorspar Shipments of fluorspar in the U.S. increased 
* from 233,600 short tons in 1940 to 320,700 tons 
in 1941, while consumption increased from 218,500 tons to 303,- 
600 tons. Imports continued the decline that had been under way 
after 1937. The normal world production is about 500,000 metric 
tons, of which the United States supplies one-third, Germany 
slightly less, with most of the remainder from U.S.S.R., France 


and Great Britain, but no current data were available from any 
of these except the United States. (G. A. Ro.) 


“Flying Tigers": see CHENNAULT, CLarreE L, 
(1880-1942), U.S. choreographer and ballet 


Fokine, Michel master, was born April 26 in St. Petersburg 


(now Leningrad), Russia. Schooled as a youngster in the tradi- 
tional ballet technique of the St. Petersburg Imperial theatre, he 
later rebelled against the traditional postures and sought a more 
original and natural application of his own dances. He started 
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an “underground” ballet, a revolt movement, to which maj 
great artists rallied, and developed a modern ballet. In 19 
he married a young dancer, Vera Antonova, better known |j 
Vera Fokina, who remained as his dance partner throughout i] 
career. In 1909, Serge Diaghilev introduced the Fokine dand 
to Paris and in 1910, Anna Pavlowa introduced his repertoire | 
American audiences. Fokine himself went to the United Stail 
to stage his ballet creations after World War I and became} 
naturalized citizen in 1932. Among his more famous dance cre 
tions were The Dying Swan (which Pavlowa immortalized} 
Carnival, Fire Bird, Petrouchka, Le Cog d@’Or, Don Juan, TV 
Elves, Prince Igor, Les Sylphides, Schéhérazade, Cléopatre, i 
Belle Héléne and Blue Beard. Fokine, who also created the Bal | 
Russe, died in New York city, Aug. 22. 


Folk Dancing: see DANCE. | 
Food and Drug Administration: see Drucs anp Dr} 


TRAFFIC. 

The navy commissioned nationally famous coacl}f 
Football. such as Bernie Bierman of Minnesota, Jim Crowl 
of Fordham, Harvey Harman of Rutgers and Ray (Bear) W# 
of North Carolina to assist in directing the physical fitness p1}j 
grams for aviation cadets in the pre-flight schools at the ui 
versities of Iowa, North Carolina, Georgia and St. Mar? 
(California). 

The army, too, assigned Lt. Col. Robert Neyland, formes 
of Tennessee, and Major Wallace Wade, coach at Duke, to ta 
charge of the two Army All-Star elevens which played prof« 
sional clubs in the National Football league for the benefit of t 
Army Emergency Relief fund. The two teams played a total 
eight games, of which four were won and four lost, and $24} 
392.29 were realized for the fund. 

There was more football played in 1942 than in 1941. A al} 
ber of smaller colleges abandoned the game for the duration 
the war, but there sprang up scores of service teams—ar 
navy, marine, coast guard and air base elevens. 

Of these, the best, aside from the Army All Stars, were tif] 
Great Lakes Naval Training team, as in World War I, and Bid# 
man’s Iowa Seahawks. The Great Lakes and pre-flight eleve 
defeated some of the strong college teams, including Minneso 
Michigan, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, M! 
souri and U.C.L.A. 

Many problems confronted college football. First of all, as | 
1917 and 1918, there was a big exodus of players and coach 
into the armed forces. To fill the gaps in the squads, freshm'} 
were made eligible for the varsity in a number of sections. Coad 
ing staffs were short-handed in many cases. Dimout regulatioj 
curtailed the length of practice sessions under floodlights £ 
teams near the coastline. 

Transportation problems arose with the rationing of gas afl 
rubber in the east and, later in the season, with the barring 
railroad specials to sports events. Teams often had to travel } 
day coaches instead of private pullman cars and take their tul| 
in getting into dining cars. Scouts were unable to use plang 
adding to the handicaps of undermanned coaching staffs, 

Attendance fell off sharply. For the country as a whole, the 
was a 19% decline. Some colleges, remotely located, suffered! 
50% drop. Princeton moved three of its games into New Yo 
and for the first time since the ’90s played Vale there, at Colur 
bia’s Baker field. 

The Army-Navy classic was ordered transferred to Annapol 
for the first time since 1893. Instead of the usual crowd 
100,000 that annually saw the game at Philadelphia, less thi 
12,000 attended. By presidential order, only residents within. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE—FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


ren-mile radius of Annapolis qualified to purchase tickets. The 
army cadet corps was not allowed to attend and the strange sight 
was presented of half the midshipman regiment forming an army 
cheering section. 
' The quality of the football was not as high as usual, but it was 
‘xciting football, providing more upsets than any season within 
nemory and the highest scoring average since 1930. North- 
|yestern, habitually strong, lost nine games. Nebraska was beaten 
feven times. Minnesota, national champion and unbeaten in 1940 
jnd 1941, lost four games and Duquesne, undefeated since 1939, 
ost three. Oregon State, which beat Duke in the Rose Bowl, 
vas humbled five times. Cornell, Texas A. & M., Duke, Cali- 
Jornia, Stanford, Southern California and T.C.U. were other 
iowers that lost three or more games and Notre Dame was 
eaten twice and tied twice. 
Only one team playing a major schedule, Tulsa, came through 
‘he regular schedule without defeat. The biggest jolt came on 
ae closing day of the campaign when the two top-ranked teams, 
\ College and Georgia Tech, were crushed by Holy Cross 
“ind Georgia by scores of 55-12 and 34-0. The same day, Navy 
Annapolis) overwhelmed heavily favoured Army (West Point) 
5 win by 14-0. 
' In the final ranking of the teams by the Associated Press poll, 
Te State was listed at No. 1. Then followed Georgia, Wiscon- 
ijn, Tulsa, Georgia Tech, Notre Dame, Tennessee, Boston college, 
fichigan and Alabama. The middle west and the south had the 
itrongest teams. The Pacific coast and the southwest failed to 
‘juahfy for the top ten. 
if The four southern leaders were all invited to bowl games. 
\}eorgia defeated the University of California at Los Angeles 
I/U.C.L.A.), 9-o in the Rose Bowl at Pasadena. Tennessee de- 
uated Tulsa in the Sugar Bowl at New Orleans, 14-7. In the 
range Bowl at Miami, Alabama humbled Boston college, 37-21 
Ne Georgia Tech lost to Texas in the Cotton Bowl at Dallas, 
4-7. The Second Army Air Force defeated Hardin-Simmons in 
nie Sun Bowl at El Paso, 13-7 and the Eastern All Stars defeated 
ie West in the Shrine benefit game at San Francisco, 13-12. 
«| Ohio State won the Western Conference crown. Other sectional 
jdaampions were, Southeastern, Georgia; East, Boston college 
awarded Lambert trophy); Southern, William & Mary; South- 
wyestern, Texas; Big Six, Missouri; Missouri Valley, Tulsa; 
\lacific Coast, University of California at Los Angeles; Big 
2»ven, Utah and Colorado tied; Big Three, Yale; Little Three, 
s)mherst. 
Frank Sinkwich, Georgia back, was awarded the Heisman 
hophy as the outstanding player of the year. Paul Governali of 
jolumbia was voted second best and won the Maxwell award. 
jjhe coach of the year was voted to be William Alexander of 
jeorgia Tech. 
The record crowd of the season, 95,000, saw Notre Dame and 
.juthern California at Los Angeles. Notre Dame, Michigan, 
,{ennsylvania, Ohio State, Southern California, U.C.L.A., Wis- 
jjmsin, Army, Navy, Georgia and Boston college all played to 
ig crowds and many games were sell-outs. 
i’ Professional Football—lIn an upset comparable to the rout 
* Boston college by Holy Cross, the Chicago Bears, scourge of 
‘e National Football league for three seasons and champions in 
Jyg0 and 1941, were defeated by the Washington Redskins in 
ie play-off, 14-6. 


‘pected to repeat the drubbing they gave the Redskins in the 
‘940 play-off, a 73-0 debacle, but Sammy Baugh and a powerful 
re exploded the bubble of their invincibility before a sell-out 
jtowd. The Green Bay Packers finished behind the Bears in the 
western division and the Pittsburgh Steelers and the New York 


dl 
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Giants trailed Washington in the east. 

Canada.—Football had a decided military tinge in the 
dominion, with the R.C.A.F., the army and the royal navy very 
much in the picture—particularly the flyers. 

In the East-West play-off for the Grey cup and the dominion 
championship, the Toronto R.C.A.F. Hurricanes won the crown 
by defeating the Winnipeg R.C.A.F. Bombers, 8 to 5 at Toronto 
before 14,000 spectators. The superior running attack of the 
home team prevailed over the aerial operations of the western 
representatives. The Hurricanes had previously won the Eastern 
Canadian title by defeating the Uplands R.C.A.F. Flyers, sta- 
tioned near Ottawa, 18-13 before 10,000 at Toronto and had 
beaten Toronto Balmy Beach for the Ontario Rugby Football 
Union Crown. The Winnipeg R.C.A.F. Bombers, selected from 
the three teams in the city league—the Bombers, R.C.A.F. Flyers 
and the University of Manitoba—were a composite service and 
civilian team, including R.C.A.F., army and navy men and 
civilians. They won the Western championship with a 13-6 
victory over the Regina Navy. 

For a long while it appeared that there would be no play-off 
for the Grey cup because of the restriction against airmen playing 
later than Dec. 1. Play in the Western Interprovincial union 
ended Nov. 7, but the O.R.F.U. carried out a full schedule and 
declared it impossible to accelerate its schedule enough to meet 
the Dec. 1 deadline. 

The solution was reached when the R.C.A.F. extended the 
deadline to Dec. 5, the dominion championship was moved 
ahead to that date from Dec. 12 and the Toronto Hurricanes 
played three games in eight days to reach the East-West final 
by Nov. 29. “Sudden death” games were the rule for all cham- 
pionships. 

The Winnipeg Bombers won the Grey cup in 1941 and 1939. 
There was no play-off in 1940 owing to a disagreement over the 
playing rules. (A. Da.) 

Great Britain.— Taking the rugby union game first, four internationals were 
played, England playing Wales and Scotland both at home and away, 
and losing them all. As Murrayfield was not available, the Scotland “away” 
match was played on the equally famous Inverleith ground. The other grounds 
were Swansea, Gloucester and Wembley (for the return Scotland game). 
These internationals were, by the way, “‘services” matches 7.e. with the teams 
recruited from members of the army, navy or air force, so that many famous 
players not in the services, like those who play for the hospitals, were not 
available. 

Cambridge beat Oxford in March this making the fourth successive defeat 
for Oxford. The Middlesex ‘‘sevens” was won by St. Mary’s hospital, after 
a desperate fight in the final with the R.A.F. The R.A.F. had an ample 
revenge on the army for their defeat earlier in the season, both matches 
being played at Richmond. 

In the rugby league world Dewsbury won the championship, by beating 
Bradford, and Leeds the Challenge by beating Halifax. In association foot- 
ball, as in rugby, four international matches were played, England against 
Wales and Scotland, home and away. All the four games were won by the 
home countries, that at Hampden Park providing a most exciting game with 
a final score of 5-4. The league war cup final was won by Wolverhampton 
Wanderers, who beat Sunderland after a replay by 4-1. The London war 
cup final was won by Brentford, who beat Portsmouth 2-0. In Oct. 1942, 
England played Scotland at Wembley before a huge crowd that included the 


king of Norway and Crown Prince Olaf. The match was drawn, with no score. 
(D2 RG) 


Foreign Exchange: see EXCHANGE CoNnTROL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 


Foreign Investments in the United States. 


Foreign holdings of United States stocks, bonds, cash balances 
and other dollar assets, excluding gold, at the end of 1941 were 
estimated at $9,021,000,000, as compared with $9,791,000,000 a 
year earlier. The major portion of the decline of more than 
$750,000,000 in the value of these holdings during the year was 
directly attributable to circumstances growing out of the war and 
largely reflected the liquidation of the assets of allied countries. 

The invasion of Norway and the Lowlands and the collapse of 
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France was followed by an abrupt increase in the demand for 
American supplies, produced a strain on British gold reserves, and 
necessitated the liquidation of some investments. By the early 
part of 1941 it was apparent that British gold reserves were 
practically exhausted and that further payments for current and 
future deliveries would have to be met by a large-scale liquidation 
of investments in the United States. For not only was the United 
Kingdom required to pay dollars for goods and services obtained 
in the United States, but payment for British purchases in other 
countries was also frequently required in dollars. In the early 
months of 1941, after a substantial portion of the mobilized se- 
curity holdings of its citizens had been sold, plans were made to 
liquidate the United States subsidiaries and branches (direct in- 
vestments) of British companies. Transactions of this type pre- 
sented greater difficulties than the marketing of listed stocks and 
bonds. The latter were sold on the security exchanges or by special 
syndicates “off the market.” On the other hand, foreign parent 
company ownership of a direct investment usually involved con- 
trol of 100% of the voting shares, and consequently such invest- 
ments had no established market. 

The sale of one such investment, the American Viscose corpo- 
ration, yielded the British a little more than $54,000,000, or about 
half of its book value. The passage of the Lend-Lease act, in 
March 1941, eased the burden of payments for future purchases. 
Nevertheless, large sums were still required to pay for orders 
placed before the act was passed and for purchases in third 
countries. In May 1941 the Reconstruction Finance corporation 
granted a $40,000,000 loan to the Brown and Williamson Tobacco 
company, another large British-owned subsidiary, of which $25,- 
000,000 was available to the British. The Defense Plant corpo- 
ration, a subsidiary of the RFC, purchased plants in the United 
States constructed by the British government before the United 
States entered the war and thus released about $46,000,000 of ad- 
ditional funds, and in July arrangements were completed for a loan 
by the RFC of $425,000,000 to the British government collater- 
alled by investments in the U.S. with an appraised value of $700,- 
000,000. At the end of 1941 about $350,000,000 of the loan had 
been advanced to the United Kingdom; the security for the loan 
was included in the figure of $1,708,000,000 of British long-term 
investments in the United States. Largely as a result of the 
liquidations described above, the value of British investments 
in the United States declined by about $335,000,000 during 1941. 
In the course of prosecuting the war, the investments of other 
allies were also subject to partial liquidation. Canadian holdings 
at the close of 1941 were $75,000,000 less than at the preceding 
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year-end, Belgian holdings were $38,000,000 less, F rench holdij 
were $65,000,000 less, and Netherlands holdings had decli 
by $54,000,000. A small portion of the decline for all count} 
reflected a decrease of about 17% in the average prices of cq 
mon shares. Common share holdings of all countries decli3 
from $2,056,000,000 at the end of 1940 to $1,658,000,000 a 
later. Investments in preferred stocks and bonds were subject] 
proportionately smaller liquidation. The value of total long-tj 
investments on Dec. 31, 1941, waS $5,303,000,000, as compat} 
with $5,803,000,000 a year earlier. | 
The issuance of a series of executive orders in 1940 and 1 
immobilizing the assets in the United States of the axis ca 
tries and of those countries overrun by the axis (and the gre 
ing of licences to friendly and neutral countries to engage 
financial transactions in the U.S.) served to lessen greatly 
turnover of certain foreign capital in the United States. Initia 
the freezing of funds of the victims of aggression was in ef} 
formal notice to the aggressors that any attempt to secure con} 
of the dollar assets of invaded countries or of their natioaj| 
by duress would be blocked by official action in the United Sta 
Subsequently, the freezing of axis funds in June and July 1941 / 
the requirement that all foreign assets in the United States 
registered as of June 1, 1940, and June 14, 1941, laid the by 
_ for an effective inet ater with which to control foreign fu 
Prior to the attack on the United States on Dec. 7, 1¢ 
Japan, Germany and Italy—particularly Japan—had redufj 
somewhat their investments in the United States. The manz 
ment of a number of these was placed in the hands of pers 
acceptable to the Treasury Department, and a number, 
products or services of which were not essential, were liquid 
In March of 1942, the president established the office of 
Alien Property Custodian, among whose functions were 
powers to manage, control or vest enemy-owned or -contre 
businesses operating in the United States. (See also ExcHai 
CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES.) (M. As: 


. sos The broadening of the area of hog 
Foreign Missions. ties in 1942, in World War II, brouk 
added complications to Christian foreign missions. The conif 
between Japan on the one hand and the United States, 
Britain and the Netherlands on the other engulfed additi 


Dutch and American missions. The Dutch East Indies, mii 
field of the Dutch churches, both Protestant and Roman Cathiff 
were overrun by the Japanese, and almost no word made its 
out from the missionaries} 
fected. Presumably their 
was interrupted. From Built 
whose Protestant missions wh 
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ze portions of Borneo presumd 
all missionary operations | 
halted. In the Philippi 
where the overwhelming ma} 


located on a by-country 


Americans, some were able for a time to continue at their posts, 
but before the middle of the year almost no news was obtainable 

from them. In Japan and the portions of China occupied by 
_ Japan, most of the American and British missionaries, both Prot- 
| estant and Roman Catholic, were interned, confined to their own 
compounds, or, in Shanghai, partly restricted. By autumn, some 
| had been repatriated. Japanese Protestant leaders, with the assist- 
ance and perhaps under the direction of their military authorities, 
| were attempting to bring about the kind of union of Protestant 
churches in some of the portions of China occupied by their 
forces which had been achieved in Japan in 1941. In the United 
States missionaries were being appointed and trained against such 
' time as far eastern lands should again be open to them. From 
‘the United States, missionaries, both Roman Catholic and Protes- 
‘tant, were being sent in increasing numbers to Latin America. 
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| Foreign Trade: see AGRICULTURE; INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 


: iF t Normal uses for wood were rapidly expanded as the 
| ores S. WES: mobilized for war. Tremendous quantities of 


| Nenlarved army. Additional quantities were required for the rapid 
moe in industrial plant gee and for housing to care for 
4 Pc usly increased requirements for the packaging and 
‘crating of food, equipment and supplies both for U.S. armed 


‘testing at the U.S. Forest Products Laboratory, reduced the 
‘amount of lumber required for specific packages. Substantial 
economies in shipping and storage space were effected at the same 
time. 

The military program included large demands for pontoons 
which call for high-grade structural timber from the Pacific 
(Northwest. One of the critical factors in the ship-building pro- 
(gram proved to be the supply of lumber suitable for decking. 
(No other material was found satisfactory for the purpose. 
Shortages of steel, aluminum and other metals caused engineers 
to turn again to the use of wood for many uses in which it had 
lost ground in the years preceding the war. Through more exten- 
oi'sive use of timber connectors and other devices to permit fabrica- 
ition of large structural members, wood was playing an indis- 
s)pensable part replacing steel in trusses for bridges, hangars, ware- 
‘| a and factories. Wood also filled a great need in the con- 
struction of mosquito patrol boats, landing barges and small craft 
i of other descriptions. The call for ship-timbers involved a search 
sjfor oak of suitable size which reached into private residential 
jlestates in sections where commercial logging had come to be 
{considered a thing of the past. 

j)/ Perhaps the most dramatic of the fields in which wood was 
cused was that of aircraft construction. When the available 


‘velopments in the field of plastics and in the use of phenol-resin 
4,bonding, wood and wood products were given new physical 
properties which opened up important new uses. Blanks of vari- 
jj able density especially adapted to the manufacture of aeroplane 
.) propellers was one of the most interesting. Another was a paper 
| plastic, suitable for use as wing covering. 

Plywood proved superior in some respects for fuselage and 
_) wing covering. The demand for plywood suitable for aircraft 
construction stimulated an intensive combing of the northern 
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hardwood forest region to bring out all the available yellow birch 
of high quality. The price for birch veneer logs was pushed to 
unprecedented levels. 

An increasing scarcity of timber capable of meeting the 
rigid specifications for aircraft structural members was met by 
the use of a wider range of species. Inability of the Pacific coast 
states to supply the necessary quantities of spruce led to an 
emergency program to draw upon the Sitka spruce forests of 
Alaska. 

In its chemical uses, wood was also rapidly increasing its field 
of usefulness. Output of domestic wood pulp, stimulated by 
curtailment of imports from northern Europe, continued at a high 
level and constituted a major drain upon the forests in some 
sections. 

Pure cellulose, derived from wood, supplied an important part 
of the raw material entering into the manufacture of explosives. 
Although wood flour had long been used as a filler in phenol- 
plastics, an all wood plastic was finding its first large commercial 
outlet in the replacement of hard rubber for storage battery cases. 
The scarcity of rubber was also directing attention to wood as 
a source of alcohol for the making of synthetic rubber. 

Shortages of other fuels in the eastern United States and the 
Pacific Northwest stimulated the use of wood for house heating. 
Development of a simple wood-burning conversion unit for house- 
hold furnaces by the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment station 
opened the way for convenient substitution of wood for oil in 
the eastern states where the shortage of fuel might remain 
critical for many years. 

Output of lumber, which accounts for about 65% of the cut 
of all trees of sawtimber size, reached 35,700,000,000 bd.ft. in 
1941. While 40% above the 1936-1939 average, this output is 
no higher than the level which prevailed in the years prior to 
1929. Yet, with requirements for 1942 estimated at 39,000,000,- 
ooo bd.ft., output fell some 5% below that of 1941. In contrast 
to the over-all situation, cutting of National Forest timber, which 
had increased some 70% since 1939 to an all-time high of 
2,200,000,000 bd.ft. for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, 
continued at record levels. 

Primarily responsible for the decline in lumber output in 1942, 
were such factors as weather, equipment and labour shortages, 
transportation problems and financial uncertainty. Yet back of 
all this, current production difficulties reflected in no small degree, 
the extent of depletion and deterioration of forests. Tolerance 
of destructive liquidation in the past meant that there was no 
longer abundant sawtimber supplies of good quality readily 
accessible throughout the country. Isolated remnants of timber 
had to be searched out for specialty uses. 

Pressure to supply demands resulted in a wave of destructive 
cutting sweeping over the second-growth forests of the east and 
eating further into the old-growth stands of the west. 

In addition to supplying critical needs for wood, forests in 
the United States assumed wartime significance in another way. 
Protection of forests from fire, ever a problem of first magnitude, 
was in 1942 a matter of military necessity, essential in national 
defense. 

The danger of sabotage in the forests called for an intensifica- 
tion of protection in all vulnerable areas. For this purpose 
congress made special appropriations and both federal and state 
protective agencies adopted special precautions. Thousands of 
citizens, resident in forested areas, were enlisted and trained for 
immediate call in a voluntary Forest Fire Fighters service. 
Simultaneously, the country’s forest fire lookout system became 
an integral and vital part of the army’s far-flung air-raid warning 
system. (Ev Heer) 

British Empire.—Empire forestry suffered several losses owing 
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to the Japanese invasion of Malaya, the East Indies and Burma. 
In Malaya the majority of the members of the forest department 
were unable to escape. In Burma, with the exception of one or 
two casualties, the majority escaped to India. In this evacuation 
sterling work was done by members of the forest department 
and of the big timber firms. 

During the year, under the auspices of the Royal African 
society, a commission set up to study deforestation and erosion 
in tropical countries issued its report. It dealt with shifting culti- 
vation, bush fires, grazing, preventive and remedial measures. 
The commission included representatives of the British, French 
and Belgian colonies, and of the Netherlands overseas territories. 
(See also LUMBER.) (H. R. Bp.) 


F (Tarwan), Japanese colony, a large island in the 
ormosa western Pacific, separated from China to the west 
by the Taiwan straits and from the Philippines to the south by 


the Bashi and Balintang channels. Area, 13,429 sq.mi.; pop. 
(1938) 5,746,959, of whom 308,845 were Japanese; capital, 
Taihoku. The governor-general in 1942 was Admiral Seizo 


Kobayashi, Formosa is valued by the Japanese as a naval outpost, 
and there is an important base at Mako, in the Pescadores, off 
the western coast. Formosa served as a take-off point for the 
Japanese invasion of the Philippines in Dec. 1941. 

Education, Trade, Agriculture, Mining, Industries.—In 1937 
there were 143 primary schools, with 1,108 teachers and 43,671 
pupils for the Japanese and 788 schools, with 7,242 teachers and 
445,396 pupils, for the natives..The Japanese yen is the unit of 
currency, officially valued at 23.48 cents U.S. before the out- 
break of the war in the Pacific. The Formosan budget was 
183,014,971 yen in 1938-39, 260,530,226 yen in 1939-40. The 
overseas trade in 1939 was 592,938,000 yen (exports) and 408,- 
650,000 yen (imports). Trade with Japan proper and its terri- 
tories accounted for 509,745,000 yen of exports and 357,608,000 
yen of imports. Formosa is one of the world’s largest producers 
of camphor, and there is a government monopoly of this product. 
The sugar industry developed notably after the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the output reaching a record figure of 2,364,570,096 kin 
(the kin is about 14 U.S. pounds) in 1939. Other important 
products are rice, tea and jute. The island contains gold and 
iron, although mineral development is not on a large scale. There 
were 646.3 mi. of government and 316.8 mi. of privately owned 
railways in Formosa in 1937, besides 1,246.2 mi. of railways 
designed for the exclusive use of private firms. There were 217 
telegraph offices in the island, with 734 mi. of line. There were 
2,946 mi. of telephone lines. There were 633,053 savings-bank 
depositors in the island in 1937, and deposits in savings banks 
amounted to 27,136,748 yen. (W. H. Cu.) 


Foundations: sce Donations AND BEQuEsts and foundations 


under their specific names. 
Four-H Clubs Goals of the 1,500,000 4-H club members in 
* 1942 were directed toward doing their full 
share on the wartime needs of the United States. Because of 
previous training, experienced 4-H club members were able to 
expand their production activities in 1942 to help meet the na- 
tion’s Food-for-Freedom goals. Local adult leaders of the clubs, 
working under the direction of extension agents, devoted addi- 
tional time and effort to helping newly enrolled boys and girls 
with similar projects, so the results of the year’s work reached a 
record total. Accomplishment of the 4-H club members in 1942 
was estimated to include the raising of 2,000,000 bu. of garden 
products; production’ and care of 6,500,000 chickens, 300,000 
head of hogs, 85,000 head of dairy cattle; cultivation of r1,000,- 
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ooo Ib. of peanuts, soybeans and other oil producing crops; 
the canning of 14,000,000 jars of fruit, vegetables and meal 
Members also collected 146,000,000 Ib. of scrap metal, 23,000, orf 
Ib. of rubber, and 24,000,000 Ib. of rags, burlap and paper; an 
bought $6,000,000 worth of war bonds and stamps, in addition 
their regular 4-H activities. } 
The only national club event held during 1942 was the Nationé 
4-H Club congress in Chicago, Ill. Because of wartime comer 
tions the National 4-H Club camp, usually held in Washingtos} 
D.C., was cancelled and the 4-H division of the National Dai | 
exposition was combined with the 4-H Club congress. A Nation¢ 
4-H Mobilization week was observed April 4-11, 1942 to ae |) 
age rural boys and girls in making their maximum ccntributia 
to the wartime needs of the nation. A National 4-H Achievtl 
ment week, November 7-14, marked the accomplishments a} 
Mobilization week goals. | 
Volunteer local leaders numbered about 155,000 in 1942. Thea 
were approximately 79,000 clubs representing practically ever | 
county in the 48 states and in Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
(M. L. W.) 


| 


An occupied state situated in the west of Europe 
France bordered N. by Belgium and Luxembourg, N.E. bi 
Germany, E. by Germany and Switzerland, S.E. by Italy, S. b 
Spain, with the Mediterranean sea on its southeast coast, t 
Atlantic ocean on the west, and the English channel and th 
North sea to the north. Area, 212,736 sq.mi.; pop. (est. April : 
1941) 39,302,511, exclusive of war prisoners; provisional capita 
Vichy; chief of state in 1942 (since 1940): Marshal Hen 
Philippe Pétain (g.v.). By the armistice of June 22, 104d 
France was divided into two zones: the occupied and the unocc 
pied (c. 85,000 sq.mi.); the line of demarcation was drawn fro 
the Swiss frontier near Geneva to a point 12 mi. east of Tou 
and thence southwest to the Spanish frontier at St. Jean-Pied- ail 
Port. Although the Germans at the end of 1942 occupied t 
whole of France (save portions of Savoy and the Riviera occupie iof 
by the Italians) the line of demarcation was still maintained i| 
Language: French; religion: Roman Catholic; c¢. 1,000,001 | 
: 


Protestants. 
History.—The history of France in 1942 was studded hit 
dramatic and tragic events. As the year began, the country we 
involved in still another collaborationist crisis. Pétain had a | 
cepted the principle of collaboration in an interview with Hitld 
at Montoire on Oct. 24, 1940. oe he dismissed Pier 


; 
THE DISTRESS AND POVERTY of occupied a in 1942 is indicated in t 
picture of women oa ee SRLS pieces of firewood 
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Laval, notorious for his eager collaboration, on Dec. 13, 1940. 
Laval’s eventual successor in power was Adm. Jean Darlan, who 
was appointed on Feb. 11, 1941 vice-premier and the eventual 
successor of Pétain. Although Darlan in a radio broadcast of 
May 23, 1941 praised “‘collaboration” and Hitler’s “new order,” 
yy 1942 the Germans were evidently not completely satisfied with 
jim. Still, Darlan collaborated sufficiently to be suspected of 
vermitting the Germans to supply Gen. Erwin Rommel through 
feesia, a suspicion which strained Franco-American relations in 
jfebruary, as did also the rumour that Adm. Jean Decoux, high 
jommissioner for French possessions in the Pacific, was turning 
yver French merchant ships for the use of the Japanese. On Feb. 
yO Pres. F. D. Roosevelt sent a personal message to Pétain, and 
ya reply Adm. William D. Leahy, U.S. ambassador at Vichy until 
\ 4 I, received on Feb. 24 written assurance that France would 
emain neutral and keep its fleet out of German hands. 

; At Riom on Feb. 19 began the trial of Edouard Daladier, Leon 
;slum, Maurice G. Gamelin, and Pierre Jacomet, who had been 
jontroller general of the army. The first three of these, as well 
s Paul Reynaud and Georges Mandel, had already been con- 
emned to life imprisonment by Pétain on Oct. 17, 1941. Al- 
j,aough the Germans had expected the trial to hinge upon the issue 
jf war guilt, in reality it revolved about the issue of war pre- 
jaredness. From the Vichy point of view, the trial was a fiasco; 
i, proved impossible to keep Marshal Pétain’s name from being 
implicated in the general responsibility for unpreparedness. The 
jourt held more than 20 hearings. On April 2, 1942, it adjourned 
or the Easter vacation, and on April 14 a decree suspended 
irther hearings. 

,4 German discontent, both with the Riom trial and with the rate 
,J£ collaboration, brought about a crisis which was concluded on 
ypril 18 by Pierre Laval’s becoming chief of government. Darlan 
(eained the marshal’s designated successor, and became com- 
ander in chief of all of the armed forces, but he relinquished 
1 his ministerial portfolios. Laval, who also became minister of 
.preign affairs, of the interior and of information, was required 
ly constitutional act no. xr to submit his list of ministers to 
‘Tetain for approval and to account to him for all his acts (April 
‘B). The Laval ministry was made up principally of his hench- 
jen, most of them notorious collaborationists. His appointment, 
thich almost certainly was distasteful to Pétain and Darlan, was 
ot favourable: to the “national revolution” of which Pétain 
|eamed—a sort of pre-1789, Catholic, hierarchical state. Laval, 
41 the contrary, in a broadcast of April 20, spoke of “the new 
jurope, in which socialism will be installed.” The year 1942, 
juerefore, was less fertile than 1941 in projects for national re- 
mstruction, which, in any event, never got beyond the blue- 
‘int stage. 

|The appointment of Laval was received most unfavourably 
‘y the U.S. government. In May there was added tension be- 
jveen Washington and Vichy because of direct negotiations with 
idm. Georges Robert at Martinique concerning the neutralization 
' Martinique, Guadeloupe and French Guiana. These negotia- 
ons, which began on May 9, were conducted by Rear Adm. 
bhn H. Hoover and Samuel Reber of the U.S. department of 
fate, and were not finally concluded until Nov. 23. In June and 
ily there was a somewhat acrimonious exchange of correspond- 
jace between Vichy and Washington concerning the disposition 
the French war vessels interned at Alexandria, which were 
reatened at that time with possible capture by Gen. Rommel. 
The first fruits of Laval’s collaboration were seen in his broad- 
st of June 22. Having stated that he hoped for German victory 
iecause without it bolshevism would be established everywhere, 
i} appealed to French labour to volunteer for work in Germany. 
{he next day the formation of the Tricolour Legion was an- 
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“WITH A SINGLE-MINDED PURPOSE.”’ The rubber-stamp Laval cabinet of 
1942 as characterized by Bishop of the St. Louis Star-Times 


nounced, which was designed to be a larger and official version 
of the French Volunteers to Fight Bolshevism. To encourage 
labour volunteering by causing unemployment, 1,300 factories 
were closed down, and all the resources of official propaganda 
were used, but without much success. By encouraging volunteer- 
ing, Vichy hoped not only to placate Germany but also to rid 
itself of that element of the population which was suspected of 
being most hostile to the general policies of the government. 
On Aug. 11 Laval broadcast from Compiégne the announcement 
that 50,000 war prisoners (out of a total which, it is said, still 
stood in Aug. 1942 at 1,256,600) would be exchanged for 150,000 
volunteer workers. Reports from Berne stated that 160,000 had 
volunteered for work in Germany up to June 22, 1942, but of 
these 90,000 had been for a short term and had refused to re- 
volunteer. By the last of August, in spite of heavy pressure, 
only 45,000 more had volunteered. By this time Laval was try- 
ing to secure 350,000, of whom 170,000 were to be skilled metal 
workers. By a very important decree of Sept. 11 it was provided 
that all males from 18 to 50 and all unmarried women between 
21 and 35 could be obliged to execute any work which the gov- 
ernment might judge necessary. This was universally interpreted 
as legalizing conscription for work in German factories. By Oct. 4 
the government began to designate complete groups of workers, 
ready organized with their foremen, to go to take over German 
factories. This policy, based upon the law of Sept. 11, occasioned 
in protest some resignations among high officials of the labour 
ministry, and was said to have been covertly resisted by some of 
the employers themselves. As for the workers, although all strikes 
had been declared illegal, they organized very effective ones, 
which began at Lyons on Oct. 15 and spread to Marseilles, Tou- 
louse, Tarbes, Annecy, Perigueux, Venissieux, Limoges, Mont- 
Plaisir, Grenoble, Chambéry and Clermont-Ferrand. Widespread 
riots occurred on Oct. 16. Faced with this resistance, Laval made 
several broadcasts, and the government sent its propagandists to 
lecture to the workers in the factories, but strikes broke out again 
at the end of the month. In early December it was reported from 
Switzerland that 100,000 French skilled workers had gone to 
Germany. 

On Aug. 26, meanwhile, a decree dissolved the permanent bu- 
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reaus of the senate and the chamber of deputies, thus destroying 
the last vestiges of the French parliamentary system. Jules Jean- 
neney and Edouard Herriot, presidents of the senate and chamber 
of deputies, respectively, had the courage to write a letter of 
protest to Pétain, in the course of which they said: “It is im- 
possible that liberty will die in the country of its birth, whence 
it spread over the world. .’ For this daring Herriot was 
placed under house arrest. 

As the crisis over labour volunteering heightened, apprehen- 
sions also increased about the defense of the empire. To the 
accompaniment of rumours of U.S. troops in the territories sur- 
rounding Dakar and of naval concentration at Gibraltar, Adm. 
Darlan began a tour of the African empire (Oct. 22). On Nov. 
8, 1942, it was announced that U.S. and British forces were 
entering North Africa; landings were made simultaneously in 
Morocco and Algeria, principally at points near Casablanca, Oran 
and Algiers. On Nov. 8 Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, who in April 
1942 had escaped from the German fortress of Koenigstein and 
who was spirited from the unoccupied zone to North Africa just 
before the allied invasion, broadcast an appeal for all to rally 
round him “in support of this unexpected opportunity”; on that 
same day an armistice was concluded at Algiers, and the Vichy 
cabinet decided to sever relations with the U.S.- On Nov. 9, Am- 
bassador Gaston Henry-Haye received his passports, while Mexico 
and Canada broke off diplomatic relations with Vichy; also on 
Nov. 9 Laval conferred with Hitler in Munich. On Nov. to Oran 
was captured. On Nov. 11, the Germans began their occupation 
of the hitherto unoccupied zone, save for the naval base of 
Toulon, while the Italians began landing troops in Corsica, and 
took Nice and Chambéry. Pétain uselessly protested the occupa- 
tion; Gen. Lattre de Tassigny, commander of the military district 
of Montpellier, tried to resist it, but was disarmed and was held 
for trial by the state tribunal. In North Africa the original U.S. 
intention had been to support Gen. Henri Honoré Giraud, but it 
was discovered that he could not command the allegiance of the 
Darlan-appointed commandants in North Africa. In consequence, 
the American command negotiated with Adm. Darlan, who hap- 
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pened to have been captured at Algiers when the invasion q 
menced, and on Nov. 11, 76 hours after the announcement | 
the fighting had begun, Darlan issued the order to cease fill 
So began an extremely confused state of affairs. Darlan 
clared that he assumed authority in the name of Pétain, wh} 
turn promptly disavowed him. On Nov. 15 Darlan appoil| 
Gen. Giraud commander in chief of all French sea, air and | 
forces in North Africa. Meanwhile, British and Fighting Fre 
criticism of the arrangement with Darlan mounted, just as] 
agreement caused widespread uneasiness in Russia and am] 
many segments of American public opinion. For Darlan | 
tainted with collaborationism, whereas Gen. Charles de Gai 
whose movement on June 25 had taken the name of the Figh} 
French, never had been, and was moreover in effective com} 
with the political padeaued organization in France of resist 
to the Germans and to collaborationism. On Nov. 17 Pres. Raj} 
velt announced that the arrangement with Darlan was onls| 
temporary expedient.” By the beginning of December, Darlan 
organized an imperial council; for a few days he called hir 
chief of state, but later receded from this pretension and | 
tented himself with the title of high commissioner in Fre 
North and West Africa. | 
On Dec. 24 Adm. Darlan was assassinated by a 22-year 
Frenchman whose complete identity had not been divulged} 
the year’s end. On Dec. 27 the imperial council appointed as 
successor Gen. Giraud, but this appointment, warmly welco! 
by all as it was, certainly did not succeed immediately in br 
ing about the union of all elements of French public opinion) 
cluding Gen. de Gaulle and his adherents. On Dec. 29 | 
Giraud appointed Gen. Alphonse Juin as commander in chi 
the French armed forces serving under Giraud’s authority. 
After the Armistice day occupation of all France, few 
were divulged in 1942 about events there. Daladier, Blum, 
naud, Mandel, and Generals Gamelin and Maxime Weygand 
said to have been taken to Germany. On Nov. 18 Pétain sig 
constitutional acts xIx and xlIz, empowering Laval, as chield 
government, to promulgate laws and decrees under his own sil 
ture, and designating him as next in succession for chief of s 
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On Nov. 19 Pétain broadcast an appeal to resist ‘Anglo-Saxon 
aggression,” and on Nov. 20 Laval made a broadcast in which he 
said that he was sure of German victory. 

In a letter to Marshal Pétain delivered on the night of Nov. 
26-27, Hitler abrogated the terms of the 1940 armistice, and ap- 
sarently decreed the disbandment of the French army and navy. 
At the same moment the Germans occupied Toulon and at- 
{empted to seize the French fleet lying there, but the French, 
commanded by Adm. Jean de la Borde and acting under orders 
ssued in 1940, scuttled their fleet and blew up a substantial part 
of their coastal batteries and harbour installations. Three sub- 
fnarines escaped and subsequently joined the allies; aerial recon- 
yaaissance subsequently proved that about 50 ships at Toulon were 
permanently disabled or needed very extensive repairs; 15 war- 
(hips and 5 tankers were afloat but may have been damaged in- 
ernally. All the larger vessels were scuttled or seriously dam- 
‘liged. A total of about 25,000 tons of ships seemed to be intact, 
‘Wwhile the tonnage of the scuttled or damaged ships totalled about 
i 95,000. 

| Throughout 1942 Pétain tried vainly to hold together what was 
weft of the French empire. Early in the year there was great 
pprehension lest the axis be permitted to use Madagascar as a 
tase. On May 4 the British, with U.S. approval, attacked the 
iorthern part of the island and on May 7 Diégo Suarez sur- 
Miendered.. On July 2 the British seized Mayotte Island in the 
wfozambique channel. On Sept. 10 the British began their second 
WWadagascar campaign, and entered the capital, Tananarive, on 
ipept. 23. Hostilities ended with the total occupation of Mada- 
jfascar on Nov. 5; on Dec. 14 the British handed over the ad- 
wjainistration of the island to the Fighting French. Gen. Paul 
‘|uis Legentilhomme became the high commissioner. On Nov. 
#}3 French West Africa, including Dakar (q.v.), adhered to the 
‘i of the United Nations. On Nov. 30 Fighting French troops 
jyaptured the island of Réunion, and finally on Dec. 29 it was an- 
wWiounced that French Somaliland, the last remnant of the Vichy 
a had joined the Fighting French and the United Nations. 
sf In 1942 the lot of the Jews in France became ever more diffi- 
jjult, especially after Xavier Vallat was replaced as commissioner 
Jewish affairs on May 8 by an even more notorious anti- 
jjemite, Louis Darquier de Pellepoix. On Aug. 26 there began in 
Wine unoccupied zone a roundup of all Jews who had entered 
Mirance since 1936; they were brutally deported to forced labour 
gm eastern Europe. This policy was vigorously protested by both 
Whe Protestants and the Catholics in France, most notably in a 
Wetter to Pétain by Marc Boegner, president of the French Prot- 
Wstant federation (Aug. 20), and in a pastoral letter in September 
fy the archbishop of Toulouse. The national council of the 


i Through the device of collecting costs of occupation at the rate 
400,000,000 fr. (about $3,050,000) a day, a burden twice as 


‘jon half as large. Inasmuch as the actual costs of occupation 
ykere probably never more than 125,000,000 fr. a day, the Ger- 
ans were able to buy up French property with the balance, while 


jin Jan. 15, for example, it stood at 62,325,000,000 fr. Without 
( <actly claiming it as a fact, Vichy had let it be understood that 
Parlan in his interview with Hitler in May 1941 had secured a 
i sduction of the occupation costs to 300,000,000 fr. a day, but in 
it arch 1942, Swiss sources declared that there had been no 
dnange, save that France had to pay one-quarter of the daily 
34 aarge in foreign currencies. Under all these circumstances it was 
‘lapossible for the Vichy government to prevent disastrous in- 
ation. By June 30, 1942, the Bank of France had advanced to 
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“ANTI-“NEW ORDER” papers had a French underground circulation of about 


200,000 weekly in 1942 


the government 174,938,000,000 fr. for the defrayment of the 
costs of occupation. During the first six months of the year, 
armistice expenditures totalled 73,442,000,000 fr. and the total 
public debt increased about 93,000,000,000. On July 1, 1942, the 
public debt stood at 968,000,000,000 francs. The statement of 
the Bank of France for Aug. 27 reported that circulation had 
attained a new record of 328,239,000,000 fr. In late March the 
franc was quoted on the black bourse at 200 to the dollar (official 
rate, 434), and in November, Swiss black bourses were quoting 
the French franc at 340 to the dollar. 

The budget estimates for 1942 foresaw an income of about 
80,000,000,000, an increase over 1941 of 11,800,000,000; and ordi- 
nary expenditures of 105,500,000,000 (an increase over 1941 of 
8,500,000,000), together with extraordinary expenditures (in- 
cluding a 3,000,000,000 subsidy between the price of wheat and 
the fixed cost of bread) of 33,000,000,000, a decrease from 1941 
of 4,300,000,000 fr. Thus, whereas in 1941 a deficit of 66,000,- 
000,000 had to be met by borrowing, it was anticipated that the 
deficit in 1942 could be met by borrowing 58,500,000,000. Up to 
May 31, budget receipts were 35,434,000,000 fr.; expenditures 
were 121,000,000,000. By June 30 receipts were 42,537,000,000, 
and by Sept. 1 they had reached 58,839,000,000 fr. 

During 1942 French production became ever more dislocated 
and ever more closely tied to the German economy. Production 
and employment were made difficult because of the very real 
shortages of fuel and raw materials. The winter of 1941-42 was 
extremely cold, and the fall of snow was heavy. It is said that a 
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rather severe drought in late summer cut down the size of the 
crops. The lack of insecticides, such as copper sulphate, also di- 
minished the harvests. The food supply and the control of black 
markets were even worse problems than they had been in 1941. 
The whole French economy suffered grievously, too, from the lack 
of transport. It was officially estimated that France in 1942 had 
only 15% of its prewar transportation facilities. (See also FRENCH 
CoLonrAL EMPIRE; INTERNATIONAL LAW; Wortp War IL.) 


(A. M. WN.) 
France, Free (Fighting France): see France; FRENCH 
CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 
(1875-1942), German 


Franckenstein, Clemens von composer, was born July 


14 in Wiesentheid, Lower Franconia. A student of Ludwig Thuille 
and Ivan Knorr, he was a conductor at the court opera in Wies- 
baden, 1902-07, and later at the Royal opera in Berlin. He 
was director of the Munich court opera from 1924 until his re- 
tirement in 1934. He composed the following operas: Griseldis 
(1898), Fortunatus (1909), Rahab (1911) and Des Kaisers 
Dichter (Li-Tai-Pe) (1920). His death was reported from Berlin, 
Aug. 22. 


(1892- ), Spanish soldier and 
Franco, Francisco statesman, was born in Galicia. After 
military service in Morocco, he became a colonel in 1926, and 
served under the Spanish republic of 1931 in the Balearic Islands, 
being later transferred to Morocco again. In 1935, he was made 
chief of staff. On the outbreak of the civil war in June 1936, he 
flew to Tetuan, in Spanish Morocco, and there organized the 
transport of Foreign Legionaries and Moorish troops to the Span- 
ish mainland, whither he soon followed. Upon the death of Gen. 
Sanjurjo, Gen. Franco became military leader of the insurgents. 
After his victorious conclusion of the civil war in 1939 he added 
the title of prime minister to the others he possessed, organized 
his cabinet, and began the task of reconstruction. Franco issued 
a declaration of “strictest neutrality” at the outset of war in Sept. 
T0300 

Internal problems continued to dog the caudillo throughout 
1941 and 1942. The problem of food remained acute, and Franco 
saw fit in July 1941 to denounce the United States for refusing 
to ship grain to Spain. Franco signed a decree on Dec. 19, 1941, 
which proclaimed Spain’s nonbelligerent status in the Pacific war. 

On Sept. 3, 1942, Franco reshuffled his cabinet, ousted Ramon 
Serrano Suner from the foreign ministry and replaced him with 
Gen. Francisco Gomez de Jordana. Following the entry of U.S. 
troops into French North Africa, Franco ordered mobilization of 
several classes of Spaniards on November 17. He affirmed his 
solidarity with Germany and Italy in a speech on Dec. 8; but 
he warily refrained from any statements which might compromise 


Spain’s neutrality. 
Fredendall Llo d R (1883- ), U.S. army officer, was 
5 y * born Dec. 28 in Wyoming. A cadet 
at the U.S. Military academy, 1901-02 and 1902-03, he was 
commissioned a second lieutenant of infantry in 1907. He gradu- 
ated from the Army Signal school in 1914, took a field officers’ 
course in 1922, graduated from the Command and General Staff 
school with honours in 1923, and completed studies at the Army 
War college in 1925. During World War I, he served as General 
Pershing’s staff assistant. From his post as chief of an army 
corps at Chicago, he went into active duty in 1942. He was 
chief of the U.S. landing operations at Oran, Algeria, Nov. 8, 
1942. There his columns met bitter resistance, but French ground 
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forces holding the key aerodromes were blasted by U.S. air fo 
and finally broke under a mass assault by Fredendall’s troq|j 
By Nov. ro Oran’s resistance collapsed, and an armistice 
concluded. 


Free France (Fighting France): see FRANCE; FREN| 
CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 
Freemasonry: see Masonic ORDER. 

Freer Gallery of Art: see SmirHsonIANn INSTITUTION. 


. . Total area (excluding Syj} 
French Colonial Empire. ana vebanon) (appro 
4,579,000 sq.mi.; total pop. (est. Dec. 1939) 67,591,000. Cert} 
essential information on the French colonies, protectorates ¢] 
mandates is given in the table on p. 301. i} 

The U.S. and British invasion of Morocco and Algeria on | 
8, 1942, was followed by a proclamation by Admiral Jean Dar}, 
on Noy. 13 assuming responsibility for French interests in agr}} 
ment with the American authorities and stating “All governors) 
residents must stay at their posts and continue the administrat | 
in conformity with existing laws.” On Nov. 17 Darlan, “acti 
for Marshal Pétain,” signed a proclamation stating that a cour 
had been formed to transact all the judicial, legislative and exe: 
tive business of Algeria. President Roosevelt issued a statem) 
the same day to the effect that the agreement with Darlan Wf 
only a temporary measure. On Dec. 1 Morocco radio repor 
that Darlan had assumed the powers of chief of state in Frer 
Africa and had set up an imperial council. After his assassiifj 
tion on Christmas Eve, he was succeeded by Gen. Henri Giraud} 

French Morocco.—All British subjects, including women 4 
children, were ordered to leave the coast districts by March. 
1942. Alcohol distilling, oil refining and the production of s 
copper sulphate, shoes, paper and packing materials were | 


new industries. A Société de Coton aimed at developing cotif| 
production and building new textile factories, while a freezif) 
industry for preserving foodstuffs was under development. J] 
fishing industry was flourishing and expanding. 

Algeria.—On April 28, 1942, the Vichy anti-Jewish law] 
Aug. I, 1941, ordering hous to live in ghettos, came into foxfj 
The same month a new railway was opened in southern Algeif! 
Several soap factories were reported to be operating and u 
olive oil as raw material. Distilleries, jam-making and fruit-dr 
factories were also in operation. The capacity of the textile 
dustries was enlarged to make use of Algerian wool. An incre} 
was reported in sugar-beet and in coal production. 

Tunisia.—Several large textile factories were reported to hi 
been built, and paper, twine and sacks were being manufactu} 
from alfalfa grass. A carbon disulphide factory was in operat f 
north of Kairouan, and lignite mines at El Oudiane and Ol} 
Douil produced between 12,000 and 15,000 tons monthly, w 
was not, however, sufficient to supply the needs of La Goulef} 
electric power station and the Tunisian railways. 

French West Africa.—A census was ordered to be taken} 
Dakar in Sept. 1942 of all women and children with a view] 
repatriating families with two or more children. On Nov. 3, 1,¢f. 
of them left Dakar for France. It was estimated that product. 
of ground-nuts in 1942 would be 200,000 tons. Efforts were mz f 
to develop production of dried fish. On Nov. 23 French WwW 
Africa placed itself under the orders of Admiral Darlan. In Ff} 
ruary the Brong tribe, under King Koadio Adiomani, crossed iff 
the British Gold Coast from the Ivory Coast to join General | 
Gaulle. (See also Dakar.) 

French Somaliland.—This colony, with its important ou? 
on the Red sea—Jibuti—joined the Fighting French late in D 
1942 and thus became the last Vichy possession to line up wf) 
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French Colonial Empire 
PorpuLa- 
TION 
COUNTRY AND AREA (est. Dec. CapiraL, Status, GOVERNORS, PREMIERS 
sq. miles (approx.) 31, 1930) ETC. , ; 
(000’s 
omitted) 
AFRICA 
FRENCH EQUATORIAL 
AFRICA, 867,700. 3,500 Brazzaville, Secretary-General: M. l’Adminis- 
trateur en chef Laurentie. 
Brazzaville, Governor-General: M. Eboué. 
GABON, 106,500. . . 410* | Libreville, colony, Governor: M. Assier de Pom- 
pignan. 
Mwmpte Conco, 
; oy a 747* | Brazzaville, colony, Administrator: M. Fortuné. 
)y |OuBaNncur-Cuarl, 
+l, BEAO00' 1 co 834* | Bangui, colony, Governor: M. Sautot. 
‘) (CHAD, 386,900 . . . ,432* | Fort Lamy, colony, Governor: M. Latrille. 
i: CAMEROONS, 161,200 2,009 Yaoundé, mandated territory, Governor: 
. Cournarie. 
.{PRENcH NoRTH AND 
WEst AFRICA. R els High Commissioner: General Giraud. 
ALGERIA, 845,400 . ah 7,000 Algiers, colony, Governor-General, M. Chatel. 
,| Morocco (EB) 265, 800 6,600 Rabat, protectorate, under the Minister of 
\ Foreign Affairs, Sultan: Sidi Mohammed, 
: Resident-General: General Nogues. 
AV PUNISIA, 48,800 1739 Tunis, protectorate, under the Minister of 
rh Foreign Affairs, Bey: Sidi Mohammed el 
. Tahar. Resident-General: Admiral Esteva. 
y{fRENcH West AFRIca, 
HeSO7,700. . 2 ss. 14,800 Dakar, Governor-General: M. Boisson. 
tah SENEGAL, 77,000 »790% | St. Louis, colony, Governor: M. Rey. 
MAvRITANIA, 330,000 383* | St. Louis, colony, Governor: M. Beyriés. 
it) | FRENCH GUINEA, 
BZROOO eee ee 2,011* | Conakry, colony, Governor: M. Croccichia. 
iti) J Ivory Coast, 183,000 3,851* | Abidjan, colony, Governor: M. Deschamps. 
| |DAHOMEY, 43,000 . 3352* | Porto Novo, colony, Governor: M. Truitard. 
ai) | FRENCH SUDAN, 
Ay BOL,004) 39 45 5.5, % 3,569* | Koulouba (Bamako), colony, Governor: 
: M. Desanti. 
i} UNIGER, 500,000 . ,747* | Niamey, colony, Governor: M. Falvy. 
[TOGOLAND, 20,000. . . 781 Lomé, mandated epiey, Administrator- 
anki Superior: M. Delpech. 
_|?RENCH SOMALILAND, 
RiesSO fw eke 50 Jibuti, colony, Governor: M. Dupont (acting). 
s{MADAGASCAR AND DeE- 
ul PENDENCIES, 236,900 3,900 Antananarivo, colony, High Commissioner: 
uh General Legentilhomme. 
MHREUNION, 920 ... . 210 St. Denis, colony, Governor: M. Robert. 
AMERICA 
3, PrerRE AND MIQUE- 
Met S) 5) e. claa 4 St. Pierre, colony, Administrator: Lt. de 
Se Vaisseau Savary. 
*RENCH GUIANA, includ- 
‘iY ing Inini, 34,740 soe 37 Cayenne, colony, Governor: M. Chot-Plassot. 
| SUADELOUPE, 60605 Gos 310 Basse-Terre, colony, Governor: M. Sorin. 
\MaRrINIQUE, 380... .— 260 Fort-de-France, colony, High Commissioner: 
ah Admiral Robert. 
if ASIA 
}?rENcH INDIA, 190 . . 300 Pondicherry, colony, Governor: M. Bonvin. 
?RENCH InDO-CuHrINa, 
MESROOO yon asco 23,700 Saigon, Governor-General: Admiral Decoux. 
i ANNAM, 55,800. . . 5,050* ues, protectorate; Resident-Superior: M. Graf- 
A eul 
.| |CAMBODIA, 69,200. . 3,040* | Pnom-Penh, protectorate, Resident-Superior: 
i M. Thibaudeau. 
it Cocuin-CHINA 25 Aoe 4,616* | Saigon, colony, Governor: M. Veber. 
oy |Laos, 88,800. . 1,012* | Vientiane, colony 
" TONGKING 43,800. . 8,700* | Hanoi, aprotectorate, Resident-Superior: M. 
IN Chate 
/)SwanccHow WAN, 310 250 Fort Bayard, territory (leased from China), 
lel Administrator: M. Le Prévot. 
OCEANIA High Commissioner of the Pacific: Admiral 
eh 
“\ew CALEDONIA AND CUS aI 
DEPENDENCIES, 7,310 55 Nouméa, colony, Governor: M. Montchamp. 
New HeExBRIDES, 5,700 . 50 Vila, Franco-British condominium, Resident: 
hat M. Kuter. 
|?actFic ISLANDS, includ- 
\\} ing Society Is., Tua- 
») motu Is., Tubuai e 
“| Archipelagos,etc.1,540 45 Papeete, colony, Governor: Colonel] Orselli. 


\*Population 1936 census. 


the Allies. The agreement was signed between M. Dupont, acting 
yvernor of the colony, and the British military commander in 
aithiopia. 
; French Equatorial Africa and French Cameroons. — The 
ritish government, by an exchange of letters on March 18, 1942, 
‘reed to purchase the 1941-42 produce of French Equatorial 
,frica and the French Cameroons and to facilitate the supply of 
jlisential goods obtainable in the sterling area. The United States 
jnounced on April 4 its decision to establish an American con- 
jilate-general at Brazzaville and its recognition of Free French 
jjater renamed Fighting French) effective control of Equatorial 
frica and the Cameroons. Communications were greatly devel- 
jped, and the arrival of contingents of U.S. armed forces at 
irazzaville was announced on Sept. 14. 
French Pacific Islands.—On March 2, 1942, the United States 
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announced its recognition of the authority of the Free French 
in the Pacific Islands, and on April 26 the arrival was reported 
of U.S. troops in New Caledonia. (See also Pactrrc IsLanps, 
FRENCH. ) 

Madagascar.—After the British invasion and the surrender 
of Diégo Suarez on May 7, 1942, a statement was issued on May 
14 by the British foreign office that it was intended that the Free 
French national committee should play its due part in the admin- 
istration of the liberated territory. Local French officials were 
reported to be collaborating with the British, who were endeavour- 
ing to maintain the French colonial administration. The island of 
Mayotte was occupied on July 2. A statement issued by the Brit- 
ish government in September offered trading facilities, salaries and 
pensions to civilian and military employees who continued at their 
posts and guaranteed that Madagascar should remain French. M. 
Bech, member of the Vichy administration who agreed to act as 
secretary-general after the retreat of M. Annet, the governor-gen- 
eral, on Sept. 28 called a meeting of the administrative council, an 
advisory body to the governor, which had not met under the re- 
cent dictatorial regime. An armistice was signed on Nov. 5. The 
Fighting French national committee announced on Nov. 11 that 
General Legentilhomme had been appointed high commissioner. 
Madagascar was formally transferred by the British to Fighting 
France’s administration on Dec. 14. 

Réunion.—The occupation of the island by de Gaullist troops 
was announced on Nov. 29, 1942, and on Dec. 1 it was announced 
that the island had joined Fighting France. (See also LEBANON; 
Syrra; Wortp War II.) 

French Possessions in America.—These possessions fall into 
three regional groupings: the small islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon (area, 93 sq.mi.; pop. 4,000) at the mouth of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence; French Guiane and Inini (area, c. 34,700 sq.mi.; 
pop. c. 36,000) on the east coast of South America to the north 
of the Amazon river; some half-dozen islands in the Lesser An- 
tilles, the most important of which are Martinique (area, 386 
sq.mi.; pop. 241,000) and Guadeloupe (area, 580 sq.mi.; pop. 
304,250). The population of the other small islands totalled 
approx. 23,000 in 1942. 

Negotiations were started by the United States with the French 
governor of the French Caribbean possessions, Admiral Georges 
Robert, in May 1942, with the idea of permanently eliminating 
a weak spot in the U.S. Caribbean defense line (a tentative ar- 
rangement to preserve a neutral status for the islands had been 
reached in Dec. 1941). Conversations continued throughout the 
summer and until after the invasion of North Africa by the Allies; 
after this event Admiral Robert began acting independently of 
Laval and Vichy France. Some success was attained; the French 
war vessels were immobilized by storage of vital parts in the 
United States consulate and removal of fuel oil, and neutrality 
of the French West Indies was guaranteed in return. Shipments 
of nonmilitary supplies were continued so that the islands would 
not suffer from lack of necessities. The local administration ap- 
parently remained at least officially loyal to Vichy, however, and 
broadcasts late in 1942 were reported unfriendly to the Allied 
nations. So far as was disclosed, negotiations were unable to re- 
lease for use 140,000 tons of French merchant shipping and tank- 
ers tied up at Martinique. During the summer 300 Martinique 
French escaped to join Fighting French forces. 

The French possessions in America outside the Caribbean 
area received little mention during 1942. All importation of arms 
and ammunition at St. Pierre and Miquelon (where a Free [ Fight- 
ing] French attack was unsuccessfully made in 1941) was for- 
bidden. 

Trade.—No statistics for 1942 were available. In 1940 St. 
Pierre and Miquelon imports were valued at 28,614,000 fr.; ex- 
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ports, 16,475,000 fr. Guadeloupe and Martinique imported from 
the U.S. in the first cight months of 1941 goods to the value of 
3,223,401 fr. and exported to the value of 224,345 fr. French 
Guiana imports for the same period, $114,894; exports, $20,779. 
iana products are: gold, cabinet 
woods, cacao, fish glue, rum. St. Pierre and Miquelon are depend- 
ent on fishing. The French West Indies produce sugar and rum, 
vanilla, coffee, bananas and cacao. (D. Ro.) 


French Congo: see FRENCH CoLontAL Empire. 

French Equatorial Africa: sce FRENCH CoLonIAL EMPIRE. 
French Guiana: see FRENCH CoLoNIAL Empire. 

French Guinea: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 

French Indo-China: see FRENCH CoLoniAL Empire; Wor Lp 
War II. 


French Literature French literature during 1942 passed 

* through a period of transition and 
dispersal. The political chaos was mirrored by hesitancy and con- 
fusion in the field of letters, and no great new talent emerged. 
The caesarian division of the country into “occupied” and “un- 
occupied” zones was both an intellectual and a geographical real- 
ity, and the picture of an exile literature, a Vichy-France litera- 
ture and a Paris literature was maintained until Nov. 11, when 
Hitler occupied the whole country. 

In Paris the return of the famous Nouvelle Revue Francaise te 
its former editor, Jean Paulhan, was a literary event with encour- 
aging implications. The nazi controlled N.R.F. which the invader 
had sought to impose on French readers under the editorship of 
the collaborationist Drieu La Rochelle simply was left on the 
shelves by those for whom it was intended. Paulhan in accepting 
the editorship, did so only on condition that André Gide and Paul 
Valéry become once more part of the editorial staff, a condition 
that was fulfilled. 

The Académie Francaise distributed ten prizes: the literary 
Grand Prix to Jean Schlumberger for the sum of his works and 
the Prix du Roman to a newcomer, Jean Blanzat, for his novel 
Orage du Matin, concerning which Mauriac observed that “he 
would be surprised if this book did not announce a maitre.” The 
1942 Prix Goncourt was awarded to Marc Bernard, former popu- 
liste writer, for his novel Pareils a des Enfants. It was generally 
conceded, however, that the year was decidedly lacking in orig- 
inal prose works, that 1942 in literary Paris was a year of 
“eclipse, sleep, even death” (Mauriac); that the year’s phenom- 
enon was “the deliverance of poetic forces that had followed the 
earthquake.” 

Paul Claudel continued his monumental lifework with the pub- 
lication of a volume entitled Présence et Prophétie by the Edi- 
tions de la Librairie de l'Université de Fribourg in Switzerland. 
The aged poet, living in retreat at Brangues, on the Rhéne, had 
been working for more than 20 years on his apocalypse, writing 
his brilliant glosses on Isaiah and Daniel and the Book of Revela- 
tions. Présence et Prophétie is a sort of preface to the main book 
still to be published, a book that he announced would be a poet’s 
eschatology, aspiring towards a kind of “verticalism” or “angel- 
ism,” which would open immense horizons to the future poet. 

Across the Mediterranean, Fontaine, edited in Algiers by Max 
Pol Fouchet, created something of a sensation by its vitality and 
high literary quality. Jules Supervielle, Aragon, Ribemont-Des- 
saignes, Eluard, Jean Le Louet, Pierre Jean Jouve, Edmond Ja- 
loux, Max Jacob and many others, appeared in this interesting 
review. Despite distance and exile, Jacques and Raissa Maritain 
contributed, from New York, to a special number of Fontaine 
devoted to the subject: “Poetry as a Spiritual Exercise,” which 
was widely read. From nearby Tunisia, Philippe Soupault, who 
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was imprisoned during the summer of 1942, contributed a mo 
study of his friend, the late James Joyce. This was publishegq|} 
the “Fontaine Collection” of the Editions Charlot, Algiers, aj} 
with volumes by Pierre Jean Jouve, Gertrude Stein, Rainer Mj 
Rilke, Pierre Emmanuel, Louis Aragon and many others. I 
Cantigue @ Elsa, Louis Aragon, the former Surrealist and qj 
munist, who took part in the Battle of France, returned ij 
severely classical verse-form. 
Among the exile publishing houses, by far the most active) 
the Editions de la Maison Francaise, in New York city which}} 
the end of 1942, had more than 70 volumes to its credit. Anjjf 
these were to be found such names as Julien Green, Jacd 
Maritain, André Maurois, Jules Romains, Antoine de St. Exupy 
etc. Brentano’s, another New York publisher of French bajj 
had a list of more than 50 books, among which were Denis} 
Rougemont’s La Part du Diable and Jean Schlumberger’s Jaly 
In the lists of Didier (New York), were books by Jean Pe} 
Edouard Herriot, André Maurois, etc. Also in New York, }] 
Surrealist group gathered certain of its scattered forces under} 
leadership of André Breton and published in June 1942, the ] 
number of a review entitled VVV (triple V). Two exiled Frei 
writers whose roles in pre-war France were important ones, 1} 
from a political and a literary standpoint, revived their creal}| 
activities in the U.S. under unusual conditions. St. Jean Ph 
(nom-de-plume of Léger St. Léger, who played a decisive pas 
French international politics as permanent secretary of For} 
Affairs, with the rank of ambassador) was living in Washin 
In 1942 he published in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, the | 
poem to come from his pen since he entered politics: “Exil}} 
long poem of striking beauty. Julien Green, the U.S.-born nq 
ist writing in French (his Varowna appeared in New Yorlh 
1941) revealed himself to be a bilingual writer. He publisij 
during the year his first book written directly in English, Maj! 
ries of Happy Days, as well as a volume entitled Charles Pé{q 
Basic Verities, the latter volume in collaboration with his sii 
| 
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Anne Green. | 

In Canada the Editions de l’Arbre (Montreal) published bef 
by Professor Charles Rivet, Jacques Maritain, Mirkine-Gué#} 
vitch and others. La Nouvelle Reléve, the French-Canadia 
view, published by the same firm, devoted an entire number |} 
“Hommage a Maritain,” on the occasion of his 60th birthiff 
The Edition Quetzal, in Mexico City, published Jules Rom: | 
Mission ou Démission de la France, Le Petit Bois et Autres Colt} 
by Jules Supervielle, Communion des Forts by Roger Cail 
and L’Orange Bleue by Yassu Gauclerc. Farther south, in Buy) 
Aires, Sur continued to publish the very excellent review Lez 
Francaises (Roger Caillois, editor) as well as individual vol 
such as Poémes de la France Malheureuse, by Supervielle. In|} 
de Janeiro Georges Bernanos completed a new novel, the titl|f) 
which had not yet been revealed. In Manchester, England, 1 | 
Editions du Calame published a de luxe volume of forty Leaf 
de Proust & Une Amie and in Switzerland, along with the al ; 
publications, Albert Béguin published Les Cahiers du Rhéne + 
poems and essays by such well-known French writers and pr i 
as Jean Wahl, Aragon, Jouve, Pierre Emmanuel, etc. (E. Js} 


French Pacific Islands: see Paciric IsLanps, FRENCH. 
French Somaliland: sce Frencu Cotonrat Emprre. 

French Sudan: see FrRENcH CoLoniaL Empire. 

French West Africa: see FRENCH CoLontaL Empire. 
Frequency Modulation: see Rapto. | 
The Religious Soc] 


Friends, Religious Society of. iii n.. i 


composed of 54 yearly meetings and annual conference orl 


vith an approximate membership of 163,413, representing 30 
ifferent countries. There were 114,405 members in the United 
\tates and Canada and they comprised 29 yearly meetings. Seven 
/f these yearly meetings were associated in the Friends’ general 
Vonference with headquarters at 1515 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
jleven of the yearly meetings were associated with the Five 
‘ears meeting with headquarters at ror S. Eighth street, Rich- 
iond, Ind. The Five Years meeting board of missions conducted 
‘\shools, hospitals and meetings in Palestine, Africa, Cuba, Mexico 
lad Jamaica. Oregon and California Friends had mission stations 
‘t Bolivia, Honduras, Guatemala and Alaska. 
‘i In Europe yearly meetings of Friends were active in ee 
‘wark, Ireland, France, Germany, England, Holland, Norway, 
‘iweden and Switzerland. China, Japan, India, Syria and Pales- 
‘ine, Africa, Australia and New Zealand also had organized meet- 
igs. 
' The Friends World Committee for Consultation with head- 
\juarters of its American Section at 20 S. Twelfth street, Phila- 
‘elphia, published a directory of the Society of Friends in 1941. 
‘The American Friends Service committee in the United States 
‘y-operated with the Friends’ Service council in England in 
|recting humanitarian services of relief, child feeding, assistance 
ty refugees, social-industrial rehabilitation, peace education and 
lvilian public service. 
‘| Projects for Young People.—In 1942 under the peace section, 
90 young people volunteered for work in peace caravans and 
wivilian training units. Some of the young people worked on the 
‘{osquito control project in Vera Cruz, Mexico. Under the direc- 
jon of the social-industrial section, 138 persons participated in 
work camps, where they worked eight hours a day and studied 
ie social problems characteristic of their camp location. A spe- 
Wal unit was set up to study types of projects and work camps 
hich would offer to young people an opportunity to help meet 
‘ie shortage of agricultural labor. 
Civilian Defense.—The program of civilian defense encour- 
red by Friends sought to sensitize the membership to general 
‘ad permanent community services such as new standards of 
Watrition and public health, child care and those forms of social 
lsvelopment which, instead of creating a deeper sense of na- 
‘jonalism, would build the structure and fabric of a new world 
(mmunity. Post-war planning gripped the imagination of the 
i and through the 11 Institutes of International Relations 
‘program of fundamental education on the nature of the demo- 
ee idea was conducted. 
Wi Civilian Public Service.—After the outbreak of World War II 
nd the consequent draft for military purposes the Society of 
tiends in co-operation with other historic peace churches organ- 
ed civilian public service for conscientious objectors. In 1942 
‘ere were 43 camps in which there were 4,000 men. Thirteen 
* these camps were operated by Friends and in these 13 camps 
\ere were 1,050 men, of whom about 30% were Friends. The 
‘en in these camps paid $35 a month for maintenance, received 
‘\) salary and worked on projects of a public nature, such as 
jl conservation, reforestation and public health. 
\Y War relief operations included the furnishing of a daily supple- 
entary meal to $4,000 children in Unoccupied France. Milk was 
inished for 5,000 babies and clothing and shelter provided for 
,0 children in colonies. A Friends’ ambulance unit consisting of 
5 men operated in China, where their chief function was the 
|stribution of medical supplies. 
Refugees and aliens continued to receive assistance, but fol- 
wing the internment of Japanese in the camps on the west 
ibast, the Service committee served as convenor in bringing 
\pgether in the National Japanese-American Student Relocation 
‘ouncil the many organizations interested in the resettlement of 
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American-born Japanese students. 

The Wider Quaker Fellowship, with offices at 20 S. Twelfth 
street, Philadelphia, offered to persons who desired a spiritual 
fellowship with Friends an opportunity to be enrolled. The pur- 
pose of this fellowship was to promote the spiritual aims and 
purposes of the Quakers (Friends), who recognized the divine 
possibilities in all individuals and sought to give expression to this 
faith in humanity by sharing in social and spiritual reconstruc- 
tion. (L. D. Sx.) 


Fruit: see Apples; BANANAS; GRAPEFRUIT; GRAPES; LEMONS 
AND LIMES; ORANGES; PEACHES; PEARS; PLUMS AND PRUNES. 
FSLIC: see Natrona, Housinc AGENCY. 


Fuel Briquettes Although the United States is only a minor 

* producer of fuel briquettes, it was the 
only country from which data were received. Production increased 
from 1,050,870 short tons in 1940 to 1,298,606 tons in 1941, with 
32 plants in operation. As a result of material shortages, and in- 
creased costs of labour and material, 22 plants were closed, some 
permanently, while others were shifted to war work. 

(G. A. Ro.) 


Fuel Oil: see Business Review; PetRoLEuM; RATIONING. 
Fuller's Farth In 1941 the production of fuller’s earth in 
*« the U.S. broke the decline that had been 
under way for more than a decade, and increased to 207,446 short 
tons, 43% over 1940; however, most though not all of this in- 
crease was due to the inclusion in, the figures of considerable 


tonnages of Texan material which had not heretofore been classed 
as fuller’s earth. (G. A. Ro.) 


. The 2,250 factories in the United 
Furnitur e Industr y. States manufacturing wooden house- 
hold furniture set the highest production record in the industry’s 
150 years of growth during 1942 by producing approximately 
$1,000,000,000 worth of materials for the public and the govern- 
ment, $620,000,000 of which was furniture for civilian use, a 
drop of 8% below the 1941 total of $675,000,000, due to con- 
version of 30% of the industry’s production capacity to war 
work. 

Furniture prices during 1942 rose approximately 20% before 
they were stabilized by price ceilings set by the Office of Price 
Administration at the March 15 level. 

As 1942 drew to a close, 25% of the furniture factories for- 
merly making wooden furniture had been converted about 75% 
to production of glider wings, PT boat hulls, army trucks and 
other war supplies while another 25% had been converted 25 to 
50% to government work. Not to exceed 10% were fully con- 
verted because only the largest units were equipped for such 
work. By Nov. 1, 1942, 790 plants manufacturing upholstered 
furniture ceased making davenports and chairs with wire springs. 
Half of them were waiting at the year’s end for some practical 
substitute, while the other half were producing upholstered furni- 
ture with wooden springs or with no springs at all, using hair and 
cotton padding only. The 200 or so plants manufacturing metal 
furniture ceased production of that commodity earlier in the 
year and most of them quickly converted either to wooden furni- 
ture or war work. 

Warnings of wood shortages worried all household furniture 
manufacturers at the close of the year. Mahogany was the 
scarcest wood because of shipping difficulties. Supplies of walnut, 
an American wood, were plentiful but government requirements 
threatened to reduce the supply for civilian use to the lowest 
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point in history. Maple, birch, gum and oak also were plentiful 
but labour shortages in lumber camps began to cut surplus stocks 
materially. With price ceilings set for all hardwoods, these com- 
ing shortages were expected to affect the supply rather than the 
price of furniture. 

During 1942 approximately 50 furniture plants ceased opera- 
tions or were sold outright for war work to interests outside 
the furniture field. Furniture markets were continued at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Chicago, Ill., New York city, Jamestown, N.Y., 
High Point, N.C., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., during 
1942 but were reduced during the last half year from two (fall 
and winter) to one, at the request of the government. 

The labour situation tightened and skilled workers left many 
plants for aviation centres, chiefly California. But only 4% fewer 
employees were on the pay rolls—10% higher than in 1941. 
Women were being employed in a large number of plants to do 
light work formerly done by men. 

Evrope.—Reports from Europe indicated that the furniture 
industry in England produced 80% war supplies and 20% for 
civilian use. Lumber shortages were acute, leading to “black 
markets” for timber. Some furniture was being made from heavy 
cardboard reinforced with wooden strips and finished like wood. 
In France, furniture making practically ceased. Germany’s 1,000 
plants were likewise making war supplies or were idle through 
lack of man power. Belgium, Italy and Switzerland produced 
only enough furniture for home consumption, about 25% of their 
peacetime output. Canada’s 110 furniture factories were still 
operating at high speed to meet the war-boom demand but were 
being gradually curtailed by priorities and a shortage of labour. 
(See also INTERIOR DECORATION.) (J. A. G.) 


Furs The fur industry of the United States was seriously 
* affected during 1942 by the abnormal conditions arising 
from the war. The minds of the merchants in the fur trade were 
confused and filled with uncertainty. As a result there was a 
steady decline in the values of fur skins. This continued, with 
minor fluctuations, for the first eight months of the year. Mer- 
chandise purchased during the first half of the year failed to 
move into consumption in expected volume. The decline in 
market prices brought a considerable loss of capital among skin 
merchants, dealers and to a lesser extent among manufacturers. 
The condition was further aggravated by the announcement of 
the maximum price regulation, fixing March 1942 as the price 
basis. 

The fur trade applied for price regulation that would fit its 
peculiar needs. Not until July 1942 did the OPA issue a special 
price regulation applying to the fur trade. This regulation was 
subsequently amended and was generally considered fair and 
reasonable. Pending the establishment of this regulation the fur 
industry came practically to a standstill in April, May and June. 
By the end of July the fur trade was able to proceed with a fair 
idea of what the government required from it. 

Skin prices, especially on the ranch-bred mink and the ranch- 
bred silver fox, declined from 25% to 30% compared with corre- 
sponding prices in 1941. Many fur farmers went out of business. 
Low market prices, increased production costs and loss of work- 
ers from the farm proved too much for them. Ranch-bred mink 
coats were sold in the fall at lower prices than ever experienced 
before for similar qualities. Silver fox garments were equally low 
in price. Persian lamb skins imported from South-West Africa 
and Afghanistan to the extent of several million skins reached 
this market during the 12-month period. The article sold freely 
but at declining prices. Russian lambskins were in short supply. 
Muskrat, dyed and blended, was the leading fur of 1942. The 
United States received imports of various furs from the South 
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American countries, such as ocelot, nutria and spotted cat, 
fresh shipments of leopard skins from Italian Somaliland 
Ethiopia, following the conquest of these countries by the Al 7 
Shipments of furs from Australia, New Zealand and India w 
greatly reduced. Chinese furs were cut off entirely. The Un 
States imported heavily all kinds of furs from Canada. Expd 
of furs to Canada were curtailed because of war restrictions ¢ 
price control in the dominion. The government did not issue i 
statistics on imports or exports. 
Insolvencies for the period Dec. 1941 to Noy. 1942 total 
about 150 with liabilities of $3,806,952, compared with 83. 
solvencies in 1941 and liabilities of $1,656,356, according to | 
statistics of the American Fur Merchants association, New 4) 
city. | 
Consumer demand became very active in the fall and | 
arrival of cold weather quickly depleted retail stocks in Novem} 
and December. Production in the manufacturers market was n 
capacity during the last quarter of 1942. The revival in consur} 
demand, especially in the war industries areas, quickly deple 
the rather heavy stocks of skins which had been carried by . 
dealers and merchants for the greater part of the year. S 
prices improved somewhat and by the end of the year were ne 
or had reached, the maximum price ceilings. Thousands | 
trappers went into the armed forces and into war indust1 
bringing about a noticeable reduction in the size of the win 
catch of wild furs. Trappers who remained in the country co 
only cover part of their traplines because they lacked gaso] 
for travelling and could not obtain new steel traps. This con 
tion was expected to become more acute in 1943 because | 
government had notified the fur industry that it would gradu 
deplete it of manpower. This would also affect the produq 
capacity of the manufacturing end of the trade in 1943. 
Worthy of note was the fur vest project, sponsored by 
War Emergency board of the fur industry. This project, 
units in New York and other cities, manufactured and delive} 
up to the end of the year more than 10,000 fur-lined vests | 
the use of the merchant seamen of the Allied Nations. 
vests were donated free of cost by the fur industry and {ff 
International Fur and Leather Workers union. The fur 


A 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OLD FURS to a project for making vests for United 9 
tions seamen. About 50,000 members of the Fur Workers union in 1942 é 
volunteered services of at least ten hours a week to piece together the fur v 
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\IMTANG KAI-SHEK and Mohandas Gandhi met for the first time Feb. 18, 1942, 
Calcutta, where the former journeyed to learn at first hand the extent of 
Hdia’s war effort and willingness to resist Japanese aggression 

Beibuted by the fur trade and by the public in the form 
,| old fur garments. Distribution was through maritime agencies 
|. the east and west coasts. In Nov. 1942 all producing branches 
| the fur industry in the United States convened in New York 
|.d formed the National Federation of the Fur Industry, Inc. 
of Was planned to co-ordinate the war efforts of all branches of 
|e fur business with those of the United States government and 
| the same time to act as a national body on behalf of the fur 
jade on matters affecting the welfare and business interests of 


| branches. (W. J. Br.) 


A: see FEDERAL Works AGENCY. 


(1874-1942), U.S. physicist, was 
ale, Henry Gordon born Sept. 12 in ene Ill. After 
eiving his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1899, 
became assistant in the university’s physics department. He 
vanced to full professor in 1916, serving until his retirement 
(1940. He was attached to artillery combat with the meteorolog- 
ul service of the signal corps during World War I and was one 
a group of experts who developed the accuracy of U-S. artillery 
e by gauging the speed and direction of higher winds. For his 
rvice with the signal corps, he won a meritorious citation from 
on. John J. Pershing and promotion to lieutenant colonel. He 
ant back to the University of Chicago after the war to con- 
que his work in physics. He collaborated with Dr. A. A. Michel- 
n in measuring the speed of light, in testing the rigidity of the 
rth and in confirming Einstein’s theory of relativity by a series 
4 tests known as the ether-drift experiments. With Dr. R. A. 
illikan, he wrote several physics textbooks, now widely used as 
ndard works. Prof. Gale became dean of the Ogden Graduate 
thool of Science, University of Chicago, 1922, chairman of the 
ysics department, 1925, and dean of the physical sciences divi- 
n, 1931. 
‘He died in Chicago, Nov. 16. 


\ambia: sce BritisH WEST AFRICA. 


Hindu 


(1869- Dy 
nationalist leader, was 
born at Porbandar (Kathiawar), India. For his biography, see 


Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 


Encyclopedia Britannica. On Jan. 22, 1937, Gandhi announced 
his retirement from active Indian politics, but by 1940 he was as 
prominent as ever in Indian affairs of state. The All-India con- 
gress on March 20, 1940, delegated to him the direction of nego- 
tiations with Great Britain for national independence. On Sept. 
17, 1940, the congress committee elected Gandhi its leader. In 
April 1941 he announced that the congress had temporarily 
abandoned its aim of independence for India, but he reaffirmed 
his personal policy of nonviolence. On Dec. 30, 1941, Gandhi 
resigned from its leadership. 

On Feb. 18, 1942, Gandhi conferred with Chiang Kai-shek in 
Calcutta; to Chiang’s warning that passive resistance might not 
work against the Japanese, Gandhi replied that “God gives me 
guidance to react to situations as they arise.” He conferred with 
Sir Stafford Cripps on March 27 and later rejected his proposals 
for post-war independence. On Aug. 9, Gandhi and 200 other 
Indian leaders were arrested, after the All-India Congress party 
had approved his proposals for a civil disobedience campaign. 
(See also INIA.) 


Garbett, Cyril Forster: sce Yorx, ARCHBISHOP OF. 


. (1863-1942), U.S. educator 
Garfield, Harry Augustus and son es President James A. 
Garfield, was born Oct. 11 in Hiram, Portage county, Ohio. He 
was graduated from Williams college in 1885, studied at Columbia 
university’s law school and at Oxford. He was admitted to the 
bar in 1888 and began practice in Cleveland. He was professor 
of contracts at Western Reserve University Law school, 1891-97, 
and taught politics at Princeton, 1903-08. He was appointed 
president of Williams college in 1908, where he established the 
Institute of Politics. He was chairman of the price-fixing com- 
mittee of the Food administration during World War I and in 
Aug. 1917, was named fuel administrator by President Wilson. 
Garfield retired from the presidency of Williams college in 1933. 
He died in Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 12. 
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Garnet: see ABRASIVES. 


1888-1942), British jour- 
Garratt, Geoffrey Theodore jis sna'auinor, attended 
Rugby and Oxford and joined the Indian civil service in 1913. He 
served as an officer with the Indian cavalry in Mesopotamia dur- 
ing World War I and rejoined his civil service post in India after 
the war. Garratt, who had established a reputation as an author- 
ity on Indian affairs, had long urged Britain to give Indian youth 
equal economic opportunities as one of the measures necessary 
to solve the Indian problem. He left India in 1923 to join the 
Westminster Gazette as a foreign correspondent. He was later 
foreign correspondent for the Manchester Guardian in Ethiopia 
in 1936 and in the Russo-Finnish war in to4o. A bitter critic of 
Chamberlain’s appeasement policies, Garratt wrote Mussolini’s 
Roman Empire (1938), which enunciated his distrust of the axis 
and which sold 150,000 copies in England alone. Among his other 
works are: An Indian Commentary (1929), Life of Lord 
Brougham (1935), The Two Mr. Gladstones (1936), Gibraltar 
and the Mediterranean and The Shadow of the Swastika (1939), 
and What Has Happened to Europe (1940). Garratt, who was a 
Pioneer corps captain in World War II, died while on active duty, 
according to a London announcement of May 1. 


(1872-1942), U.S. diplomat, was born 
Garrett, John Work May 19 in Baltimore. He studied for 
the foreign service at Princeton and graduated in 1895. He was 
sent to The Hague’as secretary of the legation, 1901-03, and later 
served as secretary in the Berlin and Rome embassies. He was 
minister to Venezuela, 1910-11, to Argentina, 1911-14, Holland 
and Luxembourg, 1917-19, and ambassador to Italy, 1929-33. 
During World War I, Garrett was assigned by the state depart- 
ment as special agent to assist the U.S. ambassador to Paris. 
There he took over the tasks of aiding stranded Americans abroad, 
and of welfare work among civilian prisoners of war in France. 
He died at his home in a Baltimore suburb, June 26. 


Gas Natural The total production of natural gas in the 
’ » United States in 1941 was estimated at 3,800,- 
000,000,000 cu.ft.; after deducting losses and amounts pumped 
back into the ground for either storage or repressuring the field 
(usually 18-20% and 5-10% respectively of the total), the mar- 
keted total amounted to 2,770,000,000,000, an increase of 4% 
over 1940. The various leading uses took the following percent- 
ages of the total: light, fuel and power in the producing field 
23%; domestic use 16%; carbon black plants 13%; electric 
power and public utility plants 7%; petroleum refineries and 
commercial uses each 5%; the remaining 31% included a wide 
variety of minor industrial uses and a small amount exported, 
mainly to Mexico. Natural gas was piped to and sold in the fol- 
lowing states, in addition to the 26 states in which it is pro- 
duced: Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, Nebraska and North Dakota. 

In 1941 a total of 2,900,000,000,000 cu.ft. of natural gas was 
treated for the recovery of natural gasoline vapours, resulting in 
the production of 2,697,000,000 gal. of natural gasoline. 

(G. A. Ro.) 
Gasoline: see PerroLeum; RarTIonine. 


(1890- ), French soldier and leader 
Gaulle, Charles de of the forces of Fighting France after 
the armistices of June 22-24, 1940, graduated from St. Cyr mili- 
tary college at Paris shortly before the German invasion of France 
in 1914. Wounded three times during World War I, he was cap- 
tured by German troops at Verdun in 1916, but escaped and saw 
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further action on the western front and in the near east. Fore] 
ing the future tactical importance of tanks and combat cars | 
waged a one-man campaign to persuade France to mechanize | 
infantry after 1918, but army officers preferred to place : 
trust in such measures of immobile defense as the Maginot 

The first several days of Germany’s lightning thrust through : 


de Gaulle’s theories, and he was belatedly made undersecretar 
war in Reynaud’s cabinet. He parted ways with Marshal Petal] 
government when it elected to surrender, and he fled to Long 
There on June 23, 1940, he announced formation of the Fre 
National committee, an expatriate military and political organ 
tion. Much of French Equatorial Africa, French Oceania, Fre} 
India and Caledonia rallied to de Gaulle’s banner despite the i 
that the Vichy government had condemned him to death zm 
sentia for treason. After an abortive attempt to capture Da | 
Senegal, with the support of British warships Sept. 23-25, 14 
de Gaulle landed troops at Libreville Nov. 9 and within three q| 
had secured all of Gabun. | 
The year 1941 saw an expansion of de Gaulle’s Free Fre 
movement (as it was called prior to 1942)—geographically by. 
addition of Syria and Lebanon July 12 and St. Pierre 
Miquelon Dec. 24, militarily by additions to its army and na 
and politically by formation Sept. 23 of the Free French Natie 
council. De Gaulle named himself president of the council | 
appointed a regular cabinet. During the Germans’ mass execu 
of French hostages in Oct. 1941 he appealed to the Frenclif 
discontinue violeuce and to remain inactive for five- =e 
periods instead as a protest against the slayings. In Senter 
de Gaulle concluded a military and political alliance with 
U.S.S.R.; in November he secured lend-lease aid from 


gium and the Netherlands in May 1940 proved the ener 


1) 


United States; on Dec. 8 he announced that the Free Fré 
National council was at war with Japan. 

During 1942, the French underground factions united 
accepted de Gaulle’s leadership in the struggle against the axis} 
Gaulle was opposed to Washington’s approval of Admiral i| 
Darlan as ruler of French North Africa, but he refrained fi 
splitting French unity on this issue and on Dec. 6 urged all Frezfj 
men opposing Hitler to unite. After Darlan’s assassination on EI} 
24, de Gaulle paid tribute to Gen. Henri Giraud and on Ja | 
1943, he disclosed that he had suggested a meeting with the 
high commissioner of French Africa for a discussion of polit 
problems. 


Gems and Precious Stones, 1,Urea Ses | 
* tained its position asj 
world’s leading market for gems, but sources and supplies | 
being restricted by the current of events. Burma, Thailand | 
Indo-China were inaccessible in 1942, and the European cu | 
industry was disorganized. Imports of gem stones into the U 
States are shown in the following table. } 


| 
Imports of Gem Stones into the United States | 
(Thousands of carats or dollars) j 
1940 1941 (9 mo.) | 
rl 
Carats Value Carats Vale | 
Di Ss: mies al 
iamonds: rough or uncut . . . , 227.9 $11,506 124.2 $5 z| 
cut butnotset| 7. 2. 320.5; 22,002 182.7 13,4 
Emeralds: rough or uncut . . . . 14.4 7 re ‘ 
cut but not set ... . 160.1 304 18.5 ; r | 
Pears eimatural ss see eee a3 224 ; z 
cultivated an ae eae ae a 356 tee 4 | 
Other gem stones: rough or uncut . i 154 NG a 
cut but not set . +3 2,192 “i 2,4 
Imitation or synthetic gems. . . . oe 819 "3 
Mareasifestireal| easier | 
OEM. 5 ae 24 18 
| 
Totalivalucwe eT eee $37,080 te $22, 


A large variety of semiprecious stones is produced in the Un 
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‘tates, most of these being various members of the quartz family 
{—agate, jasper, rock crystal, moonstone, rose quartz, etc. Aside 
‘rom the quartz varieties, turquoise is the most important, though 
jaany others are recovered in small amounts, such as amethyst, 
amet, kunzite, lapis lazuli, rhodonite and tourmaline. The only 
em stone mined in the United States that can really be classed 
ys a precious stone is sapphire, of which 44,640 troy oz. were 
}roduced in Montana in 1941; this material is primarily for in- 
justrial use, but some gem stones are found. The entire domestic 
jem industry is, however, of comparatively minor importance, the 
otal valuation of crude material being less than $250,000. (See 
|Iso MINERALOGY.) (G. A. Ro.) 


jveneral Education Board: see RocKEFELLER FOUNDATION. 
jyeneral Federation of Women's Clubs: see Women’s 
‘LUBS, GENERAL FEDERATION OF. 


\) : Genetics and Biochemistry.—The most impor- 
! ienetics. tant advance of 1942 was the work of Beadle and 
‘Yatum. They assumed that X-raying the fungus Neurospora 
right result in mutant strains incapable of synthesizing certain 
abstances necessary to growth, which the normal fungus produced 
4 a minimal medium. X-rayed single spore cultures were grown 
media enriched with substances normally synthesized by the 
jangus. Later, subcultures of these strains, grown on minimal 
yiedia, showed the presence in some of new mutants incapable of 
‘\ynthesizing such factors as vitamin Bs and para-aminobenzoic 
cid. The method not only made possible the study of gene 
‘Yction but supplied test strains for the discovery of hitherto un- 
mown vitamins, amino acids or other growth-promoting factors. 
‘Irwin and Cumley demonstrated that species-specific anti- 
‘ens in the bloods of ring-dove, pearlneck-dove and common 
igeon are transmitted to the hybrids between two of these 
‘\pecies and may later segregate in backcrosses. Thus protein dif- 
“Yerences between species were proved to be inherited in a Men- 
‘}elian pattern. 

‘} Genetics and Evolution.—Patterson, Stone, Griffen, Wharton, 
“Mainland and Crow presented data on 24 new species and sub- 
‘““pecies crosses in the genus Drosophila, most of which give par- 
“ially fertile hybrids. They found a great variety both in the 
‘Vature and strength of isolating factors leading to speciation. 
“)obzhansky and collaborators continued work on genetic varia- 
lity in wild populations of Drosophila pseudo-obscura. Silow re- 
iorted on the inheritance of colour characters in crosses between 
‘\hree species of cotton. He concluded that some species differ- 
‘’nces are adaptive and others purely fortuitous. 
Cytogenetics.—By treating salivary gland chromosomes of 
Drosophila with sodium hydroxide, Goldschmidt and Kodani pre- 
ented evidence that these giant chromosomes are each made up 
‘\f four chromonemata rather than larger numbers, and that the 
hromonemata are coiled in the visible bands. Piza described 
louble spindle attachments in the chromosomes of a Brazilian 
corpion. Kaufmann concluded that heterochromatin varies quali- 
atively in its mottling effects. Lindegren and Lindegren found 
hrough linkage studies on Neurospora that there are locally spe- 
Jific patterns of chromosome and chromatid interference. Swanson 
‘howed that after radiation a nonrandom distribution of chro- 
\aatid breaks occurred in nuclei of Tradescantia pollen tubes. New- 
ombe induced breaks in chromosomes of hyacinth, tulip and 
\fradescantia by X-raying. He found that after multiple breaks 
\xchanges occurred most frequently within chromosome arms, 
iext between arms of the same chromosome, and least often be- 
ween chromosomes. Rhoades described a case where an abnormal 
+hromosome in corn was preferentially segregated to the ovule. 

) Human Genetics.—The year 1942 saw the presentation and 
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subsequent publication of an outstanding symposium on human 
genetics. Snyder discussed the mutant gene in man, outlining its 
chromosomal, physiological and genic relations in the individual 
and its frequencies in populations. Cotterman presented a sum- 
mary of biometrical methods by which human genetic factors can 
be accurately studied even from data involving a single genera- 
tion. Strandskov stressed the value of population genetics in an 
eventual check of potential health and manpower of a nation. 
Penrose suggested future advances in human genetics through co- 
operative work using clinical, chemical, immunological and metri- 
cal techniques. 

In New Paths in Genetics (see Bibliography) Haldane pre- 
sented an up-to-date summary of human genetic research, empha- 
sizing the interrelationships of genetics, biochemistry and embry- 
ology. He outlined clearly modern and accurate statistical ap- 
proaches to a study of inherited human characters and to the 
mapping of human chromosomes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Genetics, vol. 27 (1942); Journal of Genetics, vol. 43 
(1942); Journal of Heredity, vol. 33 (1942); “Genes and Chromosomes— 
Structure and Organization,” Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative 
Biology, vol. 9 (1941): J. T. Patterson and colleagues, ‘‘Studies in the 
Genetics of Drosophila II. Gene Variation and Evolution,” University of 
Texas Publication No. 4228 (July 1942); J. B. S. Haldane, New Paths in 
Genetics (1942); “Symposium on Human Genetics,” American Naturalist 


(March-April 1942). 
Genthe Arnold (1869-1942), U.S. photographer, was born 
’ January 8 in Berlin, Germany. A student 
of classical philology, archaeology and philosophy, Genthe re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at Jena university in 1894. The following year, 
he went to San Francisco as a tutor for a German baron’s son, 
made his home in California and became a naturalized citizen in 
1918. He turned professional photographer, and his photographs 
of the San Francisco fire in 1906 became famous. He was one of 
the first photographers to break away from the formalized studio 
photograph and early in his career began to make natural shots 
of his subjects, playing up the pattern of light and shadow. He 
took numerous photos of dancers, and his studies of Isadora Dun- 
can appeared in book form in 1929. He wrote his autobiography, 
As I Remember, in 1936. Genthe died in New Milford, Conn., 
August 9. 


Geographical Society, American: see American GEo- 
GRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Geography: see AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY; NATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


G | The impact of the war resulted in the cancellation 
C0 Og. of the annual meetings of most of the geological 
societies. The intensive search for strategic minerals led to the 
greatest demand for geologists in history. As a result of the 
entrance of many teachers and advanced students into the armed 
forces the number of graduate students in geology in the educa-. 
tional institutions fell off materially. 

Important new mineral deposits were discovered and the limits 
of known deposits extended. However, the discovery of new oil 
reserves lagged and greater attention was being devoted to sec- 
ondary recovery practices and to conservation of known U.S. oil 
resources. 

Scientific interpretation of aeroplane photographs by the armed 
forces as well as by industry called for the services of many 
geologists well grounded in geomorphology. Some of the applica- 
tions received attention in Eardley’s book Aerial Photographs: 
Their Use and Interpretation, which fills a long-felt need in 
geology. 

General Geology.—The stimulating paper by Croneis en- 
titled Geology in War and Peace published by the American 


AS MAUNA LOA, famed Hawaiian volcano, burst into new activity April 26, 
1942, U.S. army planes dropped bombs in the paths of lava flows to divert them 


from the city and harbour of Hilo. In the photograph, one bomb is exploding 
below and to the right of the descending flow. All danger to Hilo was past by 
May 10 


Association of Petroleum Geologists considers the status of this 
branch of science. The appearance of Biography of the Earth by 
Gamow in 1941 represents a sound treatise written in a style 
intelligible to the layman. A review of the problem of the origin 
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of limestone caves entitled Vadose and Phreatic Features 
Limestone Caverns came from the pen of J. Harlen Bretz. 

Geomorphology.—New text books in this field in the Unite 
States were by Henry Hinds and by Oskar Dietrich von Enge! 
and a new edition of the classic work on the subject by Charl 
Andrew Cotton, the eminent New Zealand geomorphologist. 
latter author’s new book entitled Landscape is also noteworth 

The Origin of the Carolina Bays by Douglas Johnson trea 
exhaustively of these much discussed craters. 

Sedimentation.—A report of the conference sponsored 
the research committee of the American Association of Petroleut 
Geologists was issued, entitled Sedimentation, in November. T] 
publication of The Oceans by Harald Ulrik Sverdrup was time 

Two articles by Krumbien attracted attention, namely: “Prif 
ciples of Sedimentation and the Search for Stratigraphic Trap} 
in Economic Geology, and “Criteria for Subsurface Recognitidj 
of Unconformities” in the Bailletin of the American Associatim 
of Petroleum Geologists. A report by Atwill in the latter pubs 
cation on the “Progress of Stratigraphic Studies in California”) 
significant in that it emphasizes the applications of sedimentatiy 
in exploring for oil and gas. 

Regional Geology.—The leading contribution of 1942 in tll} 
field was Schuchert’s comprehensive work on Stratigraphy of # 
Eastern and Central United States. 

Mining Geology.—The subject of structural control of d 
deposition was treated in Ore Deposits as Related to Structun 
Features, edited by Newhouse, a comprehensive symposium |} 
65 leading students of the problem. The new book Econom 
Mineral Deposits by Alan Mara Bateman promised to be wide 
accepted as a text and reference work. From the same auth 
came a thought provoking article published in Economic Geola 
on “Magmas and Ores.” 

Petroleum Geology.—‘Trends in Petroleum Geology” w 
discussed by Arville Irving Levorsen in Economic Geology. Th 
recognition by petroleum geologists of the need for stimulat 
of discovery of new reserves of oil and gas was reflected in} 
Symposium on Petroleum Discovery Methods published by t 
American Association of Petroleum Geologists. The Janusz 
1942 issue of the Bulletin of the Association contained an exc 
lent article with 121 references on the “Problem of Well Spj 
ing” prepared by a study group of the Houston Geological socitl 

Important practical aspects of petroleum geology were broug} 
out in the books Oil Well Drainage by Herold and Oil Propelft 
Valuation by Paine. 

Hydrology.—The latest and most authoritative work on +} 
subject appeared as a symposium under the title Hydrolafi 
edited by Meinzer and prepared by 24 authors under the di 
tion of the National Research council. 

Engineering Geology.—The development and use of engine 
ing geology were excellently summarized by Nickell in the Bulle 
of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists. 

The rapid increase in interest in the problem of the deteriaf} 
tion of concrete as a result of reactions between rocks or miner} 
of the aggregate and cement was manifested by the appearaif| 
of several articles on the subject during 1941 and 1942. Ac 
tribution by Coombs in the April 1942 issue of the Ameri« 
Journal of Science was particularly apt in this connection. |] 

Military Geology.—The applications of geology to warf} 
are briefly pointed out by Price and Woodward in the Bullet 
of the American Association of Petroleum Geologists for 
1942. 

An exhaustive bibliography on military geology and geogray 
compiled by the Division of Geology and Geography of 
National Research council was issued jointly by that organizat 
and the Geological Society of America, late in 1941. (See 2[y 
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j MINERALOGY; PALAEONTOLOGY; SEISMOLOGY.) 
(F.M. V. T.; B.H. P.) 


beeurge VI (1895- ), king of Great Britain and Ireland 
(see Encyclopedia Britannica) and Queen Eliza- 
i/beth continued during 1942 to keep in close contact with their 
i subjects throughout the country, visiting factories, hospitals and 
| ai areas, inspecting troops and decorating war heroes. One 
award of particular interest was the bestowal by the king of the 
| Geors cross upon the much-bombed island of Malta, shortly after 
tjhe had accepted the colonelcy-in-chief of the Royal Malta artil- 
Wlery. (See MEDITERRANEAN, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE. ) 
Many distinguished visitors were received and entertained at 
‘Buckingham palace in 1942; on Oct. 24 Eleanor Roosevelt, who 
shad arrived in Britain to gain first-hand knowledge of British 
women’s war activities and to visit U.S. forces in Britain, was wel- 
jcomed at Paddington station by their majesties, whose guest she 
4was for the first few days of her stay. 
Among the customary ceremonial messages exchanged by the 
king with friendly rulers and statesmen, two were of special sig- 
i)nificance. One at the end of 1941 to the president of the Lebanese 
republic sent best wishes for its prosperity and progress, and this 
message constituted in fact a full recognition by Great Britain of 
|the independence of the Lebanon. An exchange of New Year 
greetings between the king and President Kalinin of the U.S.S.R., 
expressing harmony of views in the main problems of the present 
‘struggle, marked another step in Anglo-soviet relations. 
4 During 1942 the king nominated for election two new arch- 
t}bishops (see CANTERBURY, ARCHBISHOP OF, and YorK, ARCH- 
BIsHOP OF); and on March 28 he broadcast a special message 
4 calling the whole nation to prayer on March 29, “‘to dedicate our- 
selves anew” to face “the critical months ahead.” 
| The entry into public life of Princess Elizabeth, heiress to the 


‘\dier guards. The king had appointed her colonel of the regiment a 
jfew weeks earlier. 

4, Other members of the royal family were also very actively en- 
«gaged during 1942. The duke of Gloucester made a six months’ 
«jtour of war areas, and on June 12, after his arrival in India, he 
.tbroadcast from New Delhi, on behalf of the king-emperor, a mes- 
4sage to the Indian people. He returned to Britain on Aug. 6. 
Until his tragic death on active service on Aug. 25, the king’s 
youngest brother, the duke of Kent (qg.v.) had for some time de- 
jvoted himself to the welfare of the troops. His loss was deeply 
jfelt not only by the king and other members of the royal family 
but also by British subjects everywhere. 


(1890- , king of Greece, was born at Tatoi 
j George ll near Feat on July 20, the eldest son of King 
Constantine, and succeeded to the throne for the first time in 
,1922. Deposed March 25, 1924 after a series of uprisings, he 
.spent the next 11 years in exile until his recall by the Greek 
assembly in 1935. For his biography, see Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. On Oct. 28, 1940, the day that Italy began its invasion of 
Greece through Albania, George assumed command of the army. 
His popularity increased in proportion to the Greek successes in 
4 Albania. On April 23, 1941, when nazi troops approached 
|| Athens, George fled with his government to Crete after declaring 
yjthat the fight would continue. A month later, he was evacuated 
| by a British destroyer, after narrowly escaping capture, and was 
| taken to Cairo. He reached London Sept. 22, 1941 and formed 
\his government-in-exile. In March 1942, he pledged to restore 
|democratic rule in Greece after the war (prior to the nazi in- 
| vasion, a dictatorship was in power in Greece). He visited Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt in Washington, June 1942, for conferences to plan 


aid for Greece. 

(1892-1942), U.S. army air officer, was 
George, Harold H. born eH. 14 in New York city. 
A lieutenant in the air corps during World War I, he won the dis- 
tinguished service cross for downing five German planes. He 
sailed for duty in the Pacific in April 1941. After Pearl Harbor, 
he was promoted to brigadier general and was assigned to Gen. 
MacArthur’s forces in the Philippines, where he commanded the 
U.S. air force during the Philippine campaign. Gen. George was 
an outstanding figure in the Bataan battles. He started the “bam- 
boo fleet,” a squadron of four ancient commercial planes, which 
flew desperately-needed food and medicine to Bataan from the 
southern islands. He was expert at concealing grounded planes, 
and none of his planes on Bataan were ever destroyed on the 
ground. Gen. George, whose death in a plane accident was re- 
ported on April 30, was posthumously awarded the distinguished 
service medal. 


iF . A southern state, bounded by South Carolina, North 
borgia. Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, Florida and the At- 
lantic ocean; one of the original states of the United States; 
popularly known as the “Empire State of the South.” Area, 58,- 
876 sq.mi. (including 358 sq.mi. of inland water); pop. (1940), 
3,123,723; urban, 1,073,808 (34.4%); rural, 2,049,915 (65.6%). 
Capital, Atlanta, 302,288. The next largest cities are Savannah, 
95,996; Augusta, 65,919; Macon, 57,865. 

History.—The state legislature was not in session in 1942. 
The principal political event of the year in Georgia was the Demo- 
cratic party gubernatorial primary of Sept. 9, in which Attorney- 
General Ellis G. Arnall successfully challenged the renomination 
of the incumbent Governor Eugene Talmadge to the first four- 
year term for a Georgia governor. The popular vote was Arnall, 
174,198; Talmadge, 127,488; in Georgia’s peculiar unit vote sys- 
tem the final vote was Arnall, 261; Talmadge, 149 (206 votes 
necessary for nomination). The nomination of Arnall was ratified 
in the November general election The chief issue was the loss 
of the accredited rating of Georgia’s university system on the 
charge of political interference by Governor Talmadge. Arnall 
pledged that he would take the necessary steps to restore the ac- 
credited rating. 

Other successful candidates were Homer C. Parker, comptroller- 
general; T. Grady Head, attorney-general; Richard B. Russell, Jr., 
U.S. senator. Principal 
state officials for the year 
1942 included: Eugene 
Talmadge, governor; 
John B. Wilson, secretary 
of state; Ellis G. Arnall, 
attorney-general. 

Education. — The ele- 
mentary schools of Geor- 
gia had an _ enrolment 
(1941-42) of 626,053 stu- 
dents and a teaching staff 
of 16,822 (10,912 white, 
5,910 Negro); secondary 
schools, 141,880 students, 
5,957 teachers (5,067 
white, 890 Negro). 

Public Welfare, Char- 
ities, Correction.—Typ- 
ical figures indicating the 
extent of the public wel- 


ELLIS ARNALL, governor of Georgia. He was 


elected Nov. 3, 1942, on the Democratic 


ticket 


fare program are as follows: WPA, average employment per 
month for the year ending June 30, 1942, 21,908; total expendi- 
tures for the year ending June 30, 1942, $16,879,000 on works 
projects and $655,000 for administrative purposes. Relief: ex- 
penditures, 1941, $488,189.11; Jan—June 1942, $241,260.02. Old- 
age assistance: June 1942, 66,195 awards amounting to $585,952. 
Blind pensions: June 1942, 2,033 awards amounting to $23,- 
544.50. Unemployment insurance: Jan. 1939-June 30, 1942, 
237,000 persons received a total of $15,026,744. Aid to dependent 
children: June 1942, 11,529 children aided with a total expendi- 
ture of $106,629. 

Surplus commodities: for the year ending June 30, 1942, a 
total of $5,402,103.21 in goods was distributed. 

The state prison population as of June 30, 1942, amounted to 
6,194. The state’s seven eleemosynary institutions had a total ex- 
penditure for the year ending June 30, 1942, of $2,232,823.10. 
There were 28 county almshouses with a population of 740. 

Communications.—For the year ending June 30, 1942, there 
were 99,143 mi. of highways in Georgia (13,224 state, 85,919 
county). The department of highways budget appropriations 
| amounted to $18,501,261.95. As of Dec. 31, 1941, steam rail- 
ways owned 6,242 mi. of road (first main track). Water-borne 
commerce in Georgia in 1940 amounted to 4,410,797 short tons; 
| in addition, total traffic on the intracoastal waterway (Beaufort 
to Cumberland sound section) amounted to 501,312 short tons. 


‘gi Airway mileage, 369; number active airports, 39 (including army 
fields). 

ah Telephones, 283,077 stations (Southern Bell Telephones: 
i 123 exchanges, 258,296 stations; independent: 103 companies, 
id 24,781 stations). 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, there were 240 
state banks with deposits of $219,383,000 (exclusive of interbank 
deposits); loans, $109,205,000; investments, $49,358,000. There 
were 50 national banks with $351,044,000 in deposits (exclusive 
of interbank deposits); loans, $159,333,000; investments, $140,- 
613,000. Total state treasury receipts for the year ending June 
30, 1942, amounted to $56,453,937.21 from taxes alone; from 
all sources (exclusive of federal funds and earnings of agencies), 
$58,893,568.09. Total budget appropriations for the year ending 
June 30, 1942: for operations, $48,754,341.26; for debt payments, 
i $8,3 21,890.93. 
i Total fixed debt of the state outstanding on June 30, 1942, 
. was $26,266,139.76. 
Agriculture.—Total value of Georgia crops in 1942 showed 
a 45% increase over 1941; $268,475,000 compared with $18s,- 
093,000. 

Manufacturing.—No census of manufactures had been com- 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Georgia, 1942 and 194] 


1942 IQ4I 


Cotton, bales 860,000 624,000 
Cottonseed, tons 384,000 278,000 
Corn, bushels 39,160,000 42,000,000 
Oats, bushels 10,152,000 10,516,000 
Tobacco. pounds 59,860,000 55,430,000 
Hay, tons 832,000 746,000 


Peanuts, pounds 675,000,000 487,500,000 
Peaches, bushels 6,177,000 7,100,000 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Georgia, 1939 and 1937 


Value of Products 
Industry 


LORS) 1037 


Cotton broad woven goods... . ... $131,627,016 $164,173,283 


Food and kindred products. . re 39,454,548 

Cotton‘yvarn and thread . .-. . . ¢ = « 38,200,073 49,920,575 
Paper and allied'products.. . ..... 24,457,500 “3 
tea tspackin ian sett: 0 pee lec 23,048,314 24,087,606 
BELDUZED es BS ode ee Let acae 19,049,712 21,711,717 


*No comparable figures. 
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piled since the federal census of 1939. There were, in 1939, 3,15q) 
manufacturing establishments in Georgia which produced goody 
valued at $677,402,657 and paid $132,188,496 in salaries and) 
wages. | 

Mineral Production.—Total value of mineral production fo i 
1940 was $16,932,000; 1939, $14,633,361; estimated value fos) 
1942, over $20,000,000. 


Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Georgia, 1940 and 1939 


Value of Products 


Mineral 
1940 


$4,838,623 


Soghuiy Aon cae ee ee $5,034,288 
4,162,127 


MP iy Cheat a ice a 4,859,826 
Clay products (other than 
pottery and refractories) ...... 2,582,000 


2,375,225 


Georgia led the U.S. in 1942 in production of ochre, kaoli | 
barytes and fuller’s earth. (E. C. Gr.) | 


. Late in the year 1941 the atl} 
German-American Bund. torney general of the U.S. fo i) 
mally named the Bund as “the official spearhead of the nazi fiftll} 
column in America.” He insisted that the Bund had not been, ¢ 
announced shortly after Pearl Harbor, disbanded. Proceedings 
were begun to revoke the naturalization of many members on tk i 
ground that they had obtained citizenship with mental reservatio 
when they swore allegiance. Two Bundists, summoned to appeal 
before the federal grand jury in New York which was inquirini 
into the citizenship issue killed themselves rather than appea 
for questioning. The citizenship of many was revoked. In Juné 
1942, eight members of the Bund who had gone to Germany t 
be trained in the arts of sabotage returned. Four landed at Ama 
gansett, on the south shore of Long Island, N.Y., and four lande} 
at Ponte Vedra beach, Florida. They had large sums of Americal 
money and a quantity of explosives. They buried the explosiva 
in the sand on the beach, planning to recover them when it wal 
convenient. They were all arrested through the efforts of t 
FBI, and tried by court martial in Washington, D.C. The coun 
found them guilty of conspiring to interfere with the war efforts ¢ 
the United States. Six of them were sentenced to death and exé 
cuted and two, who had assisted the prosecution, received serif! 
tences of imprisonment for life. They all admitted their guilf} 
Gerhard Wilhelm Kunze, head of the Bund, and several othe1 
were tried in Hartford, Conn., on the charge of sending militar 
information to Germany. Kunze fled to Mexico before the tri 
but was brought back. Dr. Otto Willumeit of Chicago and Dif 
Wolfgang Ebell of El Paso, Bund leaders in Illinois and Texal 
respectively, and Dr. K. E. B. Molzahn, pastor of a Germalf 
Lutheran church in Philadelphia, were among those tried wit 
Kunze. All but Dr. Molzahn pleaded guilty and the jury cor 
victed the clergyman. He was sentenced to imprisonment for té 
years. Kunze was sentenced to 15 years in prison and th 
others received shorter sentences. Kunze and 25 others were lat 
tried in New York on the charge of refusing to register under tH} 
selective service act and with advising others to refuse to registe: 
Twenty-four of them were found guilty and Kunze received an aa 
ditional sentence of five years in prison to be served consecutive} 
with the Hartford sentence. (G. W. Do.) | 


1 Literat i ; bly linkell 
German Literature. ure is more inseparably linke 


with social and political history :]] 
Germany than is the case in any other country. This was pai 
ticularly true of the latest period of national socialist totalitaric 
domination. All authors must be members of the nazi writer 
association, must submit their books for approval to nazi author 
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# ties before they are printed, and must conform strictly to nazi 
j ideology. This situation, together with the fact that virtually all 
persons were forced into military service or war work, explains 
i why few notable works of literature were being produced in 
= Germany. 

|. It was therefore to the refugees outside the reich that one 
* looked for German literature today. Many of them sought to 
( explain present conditions in Germany. Three of the best of these 
t were: Franz Neumann, Behemoth, The Structure and Practice 
jof National Socialism; Sigmund Neumann, Permanent Revolu- 
\ tion; and René Kraus, Europe in Revolt. Paul Hagen, a former 
German labour leader who retained contact with the underground 
} opposition movement, examined in his very careful and readable 
) book, Will Germany Crack?, the forces working against Hitler and 
W ene ways in which they might be strengthened. Hermann Rausch- 
ning, who was formerly president of the Danzig senate and who 
Slater repudiated Hitler, continued his record of interesting con- 
Hversations with various German personages in Makers of De- 
§} struction. Heinrich Hauser’s Time Was: Death of a Junker is a 
jspoignant account of the decline and disappearance of the old 
German Junker class. 

l Notable among the novels by German refugees were Franz 
Werfel’s The Song of Bernadette, a story of Lourdes and its mira- 
acles; Ruth Feiner’s autobiographical novel, Young Woman of 
Europe; Anna Seghers’ The Seventh Cross, a stark story of es- 
‘G cape from a concentration camp; and Alfred Neumann’s dramatic 
“account of the French defeat in 1870 and the Paris Commune in 
3) The Friends of the People. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—More than a hundred German war novels were inter- 
'estingly analyzed and interpreted in William K. Pieiler’s scholarly War and 
‘| the German Mind. For brief reviews of German literature, see Books Abroad, 
J) a quarterly published by the University of Oklahoma. CS=Bs Es) 
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f Germany A totalitarian state or dictatorship, known as the 
* “third reich,” in central Europe south of the North 
§iand Baltic seas and north of the Alps, Italy and the Balkans. 
i) Flag, black hooked cross (swastika) in a round white centre on 
f a red background. Capital, Berlin (g.v.). Chief cities (1939 
dicensus): Berlin (4,332,242); Vienna (1,918,462); Hamburg 
(1,682,222); Munich (828,325); Cologne (768,426); Leipzig 
4 (701,606); Essen (659,871); Dresden (625,174); Breslau (615,- 
#006); Frankfurt-on-Main (546,649); Diisseldorf (539,905); 
Dortmund (537,000). Religion (1933): Protestants 62.7% ; Catho- 
4 lics 32.5%; Jews 0.7%; others 4.1%. Reich chancellor and leader 
4 (fuehrer), Adolf Hitler (q.v.). 

i} Area and Population.—The area of the old reich was 181,742 
ijsq.mi.; population (census of May 17, 1939), 69,622,483. The 
, area of ‘Greater Germany,” prior to the annexations of 1939-42, 
4, was 225,199 sq.mi. and the population 79,364,410, including the 
i populations of the following Lander: Prussia 41,762,042; Bavaria 
! 8,280,092; Wurttemberg 2,907,168; Mecklenburg 910,828; Baden 
} 2,518,105; Saxony 5,206,863; Thuringia 1,760,597; Hesse 1,469,- 
‘911; Oldenburg 582,402; Brunswick 599,210; Anhalt 436,215; 
|, Lippe 188,600; Hamburg 1,682,222; Schaumburg-Lippe 54,164; 
|}, Bremen 400,088; Saarland 863,738; Austria 7,009,016; Sudeten- 
. land 2,945,263. 

| The population of “Greater Germany” in 1942 was approxi- 
| mately 98,582,000 as a result of the annexation during 1939-42 of 
|, the following territories: Bohemia-Moravia (6,805,000); Memel 
(153,000), Eupen-Malmédy (60,000); Polish lands (Danzig, 
Polish Corridor, Silesian border districts, totalling about 10,000,- 
000); Alsace-Lorraine (1,900,000); and Luxembourg (301,000). 
This figure of 98,582,000, however, made no allowance for de- 
| creases in population caused by Germans killed in war, Poles 
! expelled or killed, and Jews deported or exterminated, or for the 
| increase from prisoners of war and imported foreign workers. 
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Outside “Greater Germany,” Hitler also controlled millions of 
people in lands which were conquered and occupied by his armies, 
but which were not directly annexed to the reich: the Gouverne- 
ment General of Poland (15,000,000) under the administration 
of Hans Frank; Denmark (3,777,000); Norway (2,900,000) ; 
Netherlands (8,640,000); Belgium (8,386,000) and France (40,- 
000,000), the northern three-fifths of which was “occupied” in 
June 1940, and the remainder in Nov. 1942, after the Anglo- 
American occupation of French North Africa. Alsace-Lorraine 
(1,900,000) was incorporated directly into the reich on Nov. 30, 
1940. In addition, by the infiltration of German troops and secret 
agents, Germany gradually acquired domination over Slovakia 
(2,653,564) in 1939, and over Hungary (12,708,439), Rumania 
(19,934,000) and Bulgaria (6,078,000) in the winter of 1940-41. 
In April 1940 a blitzkrieg brought Yugoslavia (15,703,000) and 
Greece (7,109,000) under nazi domination. This brought the total 
population under German domination, both in “Greater Germany” 
and the occupied lands, to more than 240,000,000. Even this 
figure did not include the indeterminate population in the vast 
regions of the U.S.S.R. which Hitler conquered in 1941-42 but 
was beginning to lose in Nov. 1942. 

History.—The chief fact in German history during 1942 was 
that Hitler lost the offensive both in the air and on land, and 
was forced to stand on the defensive. In the first years of the 
war, Goering’s superior luftwaffe had subjected Britain to terrible 
bombing, but in 1942 the tables were turned. Britain’s air 
strength outmatched that of the reich, and the R.A.F. was able 
to deal devastating blows from the air on Germany’s cities and 
transportation system. Similarly, for more than two years Hitler 
had carried his blitzkrieg offensive steadily forward, but in 1942 
his armies at Stalingrad began to be driven back, and his 
Afrika Korps under Gen. Rommel was routed. 

British air experts had come to the conclusion that small raids 
directed exclusively against such specifically military objects as 
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ADOLF HITLER—‘‘from paperhanger to crapehanger,’’ by Shoemaker of The 
Chicago Daily News 
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MAP showing number of times German cities had been bombed by British and other allied air forces through Dec. 31, 
1942. The figures are estimates only, as even official reports varied in specific cases 


munition plants, oil refineries and railway centres were not 
sufficiently effective. Such local damage could be quickly repaired. 
But raids that wiped out the larger part of a whole city had far 
more permanent and disrupting effects on war production and 
on civilian activities and morale. This was a part of the lesson 
they had learned from the German raids on Britain. They could 
not take advantage of the lesson, however, until the spring of 1942, 
when they had greatly increased their own aircraft production 
and could count on the rapidly increasing production in the U.S. 

The new British use of intensified mass area air attack, which 
would destroy whole military areas instead of local objectives, 
was used against Luebeck on the night of March 28, 1942. This 
fine old Hanseatic town, made delightfully familiar in Thomas 
Mann’s novel, Buddenbrooks was important as a submarine base 
and as a German port through which passed the iron ores from 
Sweden and military supplies for the Baltic Photographs taken 
two weeks later showed that 40% of the streets were still choked 
with debris and were impassable. 

Rostock, a Baltic port of 90,000 population, some 60 mi. east 
of Luebeck, was important as a shipping centre and because of 
the neighbouring Heinkel plane factories and the Neptune Ship- 
building company, manufacturers of submarines and other small 
naval craft. It was bombed on four successive nights beginning 
April 24 with the greatest weight of explosives which the R,A.E, 
had ever let loose to that date. Gigantic fires started on the first 
night were visible for 90 mi. and were still burning on the fourth 
night, so that the last wave of raiders had no need to drop flares 
to distinguish the objectives. In April also giant Lancasters, fly- 


ANY 
ing in daylight 1,000 mi. ove 
enemy territory, bombed Augs} 
burg, where half the Diesel en 
gines for submarines were madet 
The heaviest blow of all wa | 
delivered on Cologne on tha} 
night of May 30. This Rhine 
city of nearly 800,000 was ond} 
of Germany’s most importan) 
arterial centres, with bridges} 
over the Rhine, railway an¢ 
barge transfer facilities, and 
numerous chemical, armamen)} 
and other munitions work | 

D During the go-minute raid 
3,000 tons of high explosive; 
were dumped on it by a “fou 
figure” air fleet of 1,130 planes} 
The cloud of smoke rising fro : 
it could be seen from the Dutcl 
coast. For several days no aeria}| 
photographs of the damagij 
could be secured because of th 
pall of smoke still hanging ove: 
the stricken city. Finally it wa 
clear that six great gaps haa 
been laid waste, covering abou 
5,000 acres, or eight squa 
miles. One gap included thi} 
great union railway station, b 
the famous Gothic cathedral 
only a block away was onli 
partly damaged. Something al 
the psychological effect could h 
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This area bombed incessantly} 
by U.8. and British Airforces }} 
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husband later found in thf) 


pocket of a dead German so} 
dier on the Russian front: “It is more than frightful. When 
think of it, I cry and cry. Cologne is just a cloud of smoke. Flam 
came from everywhere. The trams do not run. The trains 
not run. The cinema and music hall are closed, and half t 
people have left. We have no department stores any more. The 
have all gone. All the factories, all the big hotels are burnin 
The number of casualties was very great. If you came here 
leave, I shouldn’t be able to meet you at the station, pecadld 
there is no station left.” 

During the summer and autumn similar attacks, though on | 
smaller scale, were made on Mainz, Osnabriick Hanover, Breme# 
Hamburg, Kiel, Flensburg, Mannheim, Karlsruhe, Stuttgarj 
Frankfurt-on-Main, and on the great industrial cities crowde 
together in the Ruhr district. These mass area raids cut dov 
German war production by 10% or more, by destroying plan 
tying up transportation, frightening workers, and weakenir 
morale. American Flying Fortresses, with very effective hig! 
altitude precision bombing, joined the R.A.F. in destructiv 
attacks on the Lille steel and locomotive works, the Schneide} 
Creusot munitions plant, truck factories near Paris, submarir} 
bases at St. Nazaire and Lorient, and other vital French poi} 
used for German war production. 

Individual planes made daring low-level attacks on Germ< 
locomotives, switches, bridges, railway stations and canal system. 
because lack of transportation facilities had become one J 
Hitler’s most vulnerable points. Even small shells bursting any} 
where near a boiler or firebox will usually wreck an engine, sind} 
the boiler is under 200 or 300 pounds pressure per square 5) 
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jind carries its own explosive charge of steam. A wrecked engine 
js likely to derail or wreck the whole train. It is estimated that 
jn 1942 the Allies shot to pieces more locomotives than the 
)zerman and French locomotive shops had built in two years. 
Hitler started the war badly deficient in locomotives and rolling 
jtock, because he neglected the railways in his frantic effort to 
jvuild up armaments. The distant war in Russia and the lack of 
juel for trucks had greatly increased the strain on the railways 
wy the end of 1942. 

_ The Russian and African Campaigns.—In Jan. 1942 Hitler’s 
Xussian front extended for more than 1,000 mi. in an irregular 


Black sea. Owing to the unexpectedly firm stand of the Russians 
\nd to the winter cold for which the Germans were not prepared, 
de had failed in his primary aim of annihilating the soviet 
jirmies in 1941. During the spring of 1942 he was forced to 
jitand on the defensive and even to retreat at some points. 

# As his vast army was tied down by the Russian winter and 
Binter- “attacks, Hitler could not transfer soldiers back to civilian 


ik 
a} 


early six months, so that he was not ready for another great 
\ffensive until the end of June. Meanwhile Britain and the United 
.Ltates had had time greatly to increase their armaments and 
dy Oct. 1942 had sent to Russia vast supplies, including 3,052 
jlanes, 4,048 tanks and 30,031 vehicles, though not all these 
jjzached Murmansk, because some were sunk by the Germans. 
jtalin likewise had been turning out great quantities of army 
.|quipment in factories already located in eastern Russia and 
.jartly supplied with machine tools which had been successfully 
‘jzmoved thither before the German conquest of western Russia 
ui 1941. 

{| In 1941 the Germans had carried on their offensive along the 
hole 1,000 mi. front, their main, though unsuccessful, effort 
: eing at the centre to capture Moscow pby direct attack from 
‘jae west. In the 1942 offensive, which started from Kursk and 
‘\tharkov on June 28, the Germans concentrated their effort on 
|} 200-mi. front and directed it toward the southeast. To most 
‘lbservers it seemed that Hitler’s primary aim was not, as in 
1941, to annihilate the soviet army, but rather to secure economic 
“Ind strategic advantages by occupying more territory, seizing 
“tye~Caucasus oil fields and then penetrating into the middle east. 
‘t was thought that he intended to threaten the British in Pales- 
“ne and Egypt by a great sweeping pincers movement from the 
ast, while Rommel made a corresponding pincer attack upon 
"Ngypt from Libya in the west. 
!? Stalin, however, in his great speech of Nov. 7, 1942, based 
“ln information gathered from dead and captive Germans, in- 
Yicated that Hitler’s real main aim was to capture Voronezh, 
talingrad and Saratov, get control of the Volga, and then swing 
round in a circle westward to capture Moscow from the rear, 2.e. 
rom the east. 

+ In any case, soon after advancing against Voronezh and fail- 


“hter replaced by Gen. Hermann Hoth, turned east against Stalin- 
‘rad. The other continued southeastwards toward the Caucasus. 
t captured the relatively small Maikop oil fields, but failed to 


ight flank another German army under Gen. Fritz Erich von 
\Mannstein gradually occupied the Crimean peninsula, and on 
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naval base at Sevastopol. 

Stalingrad lies along the west bank of the Volga where the 
river makes a great loop to the west and comes within 40 mi. 
of the Don river which makes a great loop to the east. Stalingrad 
is of enormous strategic and economic importance, because it 
controls the vast traffic on the Volga and is the seat of essential 
steel and munitions factories. Hitler had several times announced 
that he would take it, but Stalin was determined that it should 
be defended at all costs. By using great masses of tanks, dive 
bombers and infantry, the Germans, aided by Hungarian and 
other axis troops, were able to penetrate into the city. In almost 
incredibly fierce hand-to-hand fighting, with the front lines often 
only 20 or 30 yds. apart, the attackers fought from building to 
building for nearly four months. But the Germans were never 
able to get possession of the whole city. 

Finally, on Nov. 19, the Russians began a great counter- 
offensive to outflank the Germans to the north and the south 
of Stalingrad. During the next six weeks fresh Russian reserves: 
swept forward with remarkable success. On Dec. 31 the Rus- 
sians announced that in this Stalingrad counter-offensive, which 
encircled Germans in the Don loop as far south and west as 
Kotelnikovski and Millerovo, they had killed or captured 312,650 
of the enemy. They also claimed to have taken or destroyed 
1,791 enemy planes, 3,251 tanks, 5,910 guns, together with large 
amounts of other booty. These figures may have been exaggerated, 
but they did at least indicate a great victory. 

In addition to this victory in the Don loop area, the Russians 
also made considerable advances northwest of Moscow in the 
regions of Rzhev and Velikie Luki sectors, driving the Germans 
back toward the important rail centre and supply base of 
Smolensk. In the Caucasus area ’also the Germans were forced 
to yield ground in Dec. 1942 and were in danger of being cut 
off by the victorious Russian armies uae south from the 
Don loop toward Rostov. 

A month before Hitler began his 1942 campaign in Russia, 
Gen. Rommel suddenly began a smashing drive toward Egypt. 
Starting on May 26, he rapidly swept the British out of Libya. 


“THE NEW PAGANISM.” German willingness to sacrifice unlimited numbers of 
troops to capture the oil fields of the Caucasus in 1942, as seen by Bishop of the 
St. Louis Star-Times 


THE SEVENTH MEETING between Mussolini and Hitler was held April 30, 
1942, at Salzburg. In this picture Mussolini is inspecting the guard of honour 


Within a month he had crossed the border into the western 
Egyptian desert and captured 25,000 British prisoners in Tobruk 
and 6,000 more at Matruh. The badly mauled British Eighth 
army, which had lost 80,000 men, was then prudently withdrawn 
further back into Egypt, received reinforcements hurried up from 
the Nile, and was able to make a firm stand in July at El Alamein. 

During the summer and early autumn of 1942 the British stood 
solidly at the El Alamein line, where the 4o-mi. ridge between 
the Mediterranean and the impassable Qattara Depression to 
the south afforded a good line of defense. Rommel made repeated 
efforts to break through, but without success. Meanwhile the 
British had been strengthened by new war material sent from 
the United States and by a visit from Winston Churchill, who 
placed Lieut. Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery in immediate com- 
mand of the Eighth army, with orders to take or destroy Rom- 
mel’s army at the first opportunity. 

On Oct. 23, Gen. Montgomery started his carefully planned 
attack, digging up land mines and slowly pushing forward his 
infantry into the forward German positions. Then the British 
tanks, strongly supported by superior air forces, forced Rommel 
into a retreat which rapidly became a rout. As the British had 
sunk many of his supply ships, he lacked gasoline for his tanks 
and planes. Hitler, who needed most of his planes and men on the 
Russian front, sent him very little aid. As a consequence Rommel 
continued his flight westward for a thousand miles, closely 
follawed by the British. By the end of December he appeared to 
be trying to reach Tunisia to join with axis forces attempting 
to hold Tunis and Bizerte against the newly-landed Anglo- 
American North African expedition. 

Education.—In the old reich in 1938 there were 51,118 public 
elementary schools (grundschule) with 7,596,437 pupils; 1,563 
elementary “middle schools” teaching English and French with 
272,635 pupils; 2,282 secondary schools with 670,895 pupils; 
10 technical high schools with 9,554 students; and 25 universities 
with 48,139 students. The nazis established many special schools 
for training “leaders,” with emphasis on comradeship, sports, 
nazi ideology and leadership. 

Defense.—After 1935 the German army was based on the prin- 
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ciple of universal military training for two years, in addition |] 
semimilitary training in the Hitler Youth (eight years) a 
Labour corps (six months). The army in 1942 consisted of nea 
400 divisions of 12,000-14,000 men each if at full strength, 4 
by Dec. 31 many divisions had become skeletal by total v 
losses of more than 700,000 killed and missing and 1,500,¢ 
wounded. 

The navy in 1942 consisted of the 35,o00-ton battles} 
“Tirpitz,”’ two 26,o00-ton battleships, two 10,000-ton “poc} 
battleships,” eleven cruisers, about so destroyers, probably m} 
than 400 submarines, and perhaps two incomplete aircraft carri¢ 
Figures for the air forces were not available. 

Finance.—The unit of currency is the German mark, nomin: 
equivalent to 40.3325 U.S. cents. The Germans also issued spe 
paper marks (reichskassenscheine) of varying value for use 
the occupied territories. Revenues and expenditures had not bi} 
published since 1935. The reich debt at the end of 1942 ¥f 
estimated at 190,000,000,000 marks, and the note circulation] 
22,000,000,000 marks. 

Trade and Communications.—As a result of the war, Cl} 
many was cut off from world trade and was confined to trji 
with the occupied countries in Europe and a few neutrals 
Sweden, Switzerland and Turkey. 

Her prewar trade, for which alone figures are available, is gii 
in Table I. 


Table !.—Imports, Exports and Balance of Trade, 1932-39 


Total Yearly Monthly Average 

Imports Exports Balance Imports Exports Balan: 
Million Million Million Million Million 
marks marks marks marks marks 

1932 . 4,667 5,739 11,072 | 389 478 

1933 . 4,204 4,871 = 067 350 400 

1034 - 4,451 4,167 — 284 371 347 

1035 . 4,159 4,270 + ori 347 356 

1930 . 4,218 4,768 == §50 352 307 

1937. 5,468 5,911 a> e443 456 403 

1938* 6,052 5,020 — 432 504 4608 

19301. 2,755 2,814 Eineso 458 468 


*Figures do not include Austria and Sudeten area. 
}Figures are for the first six months of 1939 only. 

The German state railway (reichsbahn) in 1938 inclu) 
53,330 km. (33,076 mi.) of standard-gauge lines and 879 | 


| 


(546 mi.) of narrow-gauge lines. Privately owned lines included 


and Max Reinhardt to the United States. During World War I, 
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3,732 km. (2,313 mi.) of standard and 752 km. (476 mi.) of 


territories of much of their rolling stock, the German railways 
pouring the war were put under a very heavy strain and in 1942 
were in worse condition than in 1939. In 1938 there were 132,094 
} i. of road in Germany, and by the middle of 1939, 2,264 mi. 
jof the new concrete automobile highway network (reichsauto- 
jbahn) were opened to traffic. This new highway had been partly 
designed for strategic purposes, but owing to lack of fuel for 
| rucks was of little military value in 1942. 

h Agriculture, Manufactures and Mineral Production.—Ger- 
ymany’s prewar agricultural and mineral production is shown in 
WTables II and III. 


Table Il.—Agricultural Production from 1932 to 1939 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Wheat Potatoes |Sugar Beets | Fodder Beets 


5,003 47,016 7,875 34,486 
5,604 44,071 8,578 30,716 
4,532 40,780 10,394 33,804 
4,007 41,015 10,507 34,711 
4,420 46,323 12,095 37,826 
4,580 53,600 15,701 40,538 
5,502 48,700 17,200 41,700 
54,540 17,400 39,500 


*Figures for 1939 are estimated. The total grain harvest was estimated at 27,430,000 
metric tons, z.¢., 6.4% more than the total for 1938 


Table Il.—Production of Minerals and Manufactured Products, 1933-37 


(In metric tons) 


1933 | 19034 1935 1936 1937 


109,532,000 | 125,405,000 | 143,491,300 | 159,756,600 | 184,500,000 

diplignite . . 126,750,600 | 137,223,400 | 147,162,100 | 161,426,900 | 184,700,000 
“i Iron ore . . 2,592,000 4,343,000 6,044,000 7,570,000 9,792,000 
| QI,000 98,400 122,300 139,000 158,500 
162,000 212,800 205,000 207,700 194,300 

1,841,300 2,024,200 2,077,200 2,383,800 2,767,000 

7,302,800 9,016,700 11,672,500 11,764,600 14,460,000 

5,240,500 8,716,700 12,846,200 15,302,500 15,960,000 

7,393,200 11,601,700 16,013,500 18,590,900 19,387,000 


Owing to the recruiting of men from fields and factories for 
“\the army and to the demand for increased production caused by 
“che war, and also to the greater amount of labour required to 
“5toduce substitute instead of natural products, Germany was 
ing a severe labour shortage by 1942. This was partly met 
“Yoy the increased employment of women and children, and partly 
“oy the use of prisoners of war and of foreign workers who were 
‘compelled by lack of food at home to accept “slave work” in 
‘YGermany. Goering stated on Oct. 5, 1942, probably with exag- 
‘lzeration, that there were 5,000,000 prisoners of war and 6,000,000 
jforeigners thus employed by the nazis. 

(See also AtR Forces oF THE WORLD; ANTI-SEMITISM; 
BOHEMIA AND Moravia; CZECHOSLOVAKIA; EDUCATION; FaAs- 
cisM; RELIGION; RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH; SLOVAKIA; UNITED 
‘States; Wortp War II; YoutrH MoveMENTS. ) 


| Bisrrocrapuy.—See Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich (an- 
finial, to 1939); Joseph C. Harsch, Pattern of Conquest (1941); William L. 
Shirer, Berlin Diary (1941); Douglas Miller, You Can’t Do Business with 
Hitler (1941); Louis P. Lochner, What About Germany? (1942); Howard 
K. Smith, Last Train from Berlin (1942); Paul Hagen, Will Germany 
jorack? (1942); Max Werner, The Great Offensive (1942). (Sq 135185) 


Gest Morris (1881-1942), US. theatrical producer, was 
if ’ born January 17 in Vilna (then in Russia) and 
emigrated alone to the United States when a mere boy of eight. 
/Young Gest made his start in the theatre as a property man for 
_|a Yiddish theatre group and at 19 years of age became a producer 
‘Jin Boston. For a short time he was associated with Oscar Ham- 
4merstein, and from 1905 to 1928 was in partnership with F. Ray 
Comstock, with whom he produced more than 50 plays. Gest 
introduced to U.S. audiences the Russian ballet, Balieff’s Chauve- 
i\Souris and the Moscow Art Theatre; he brought Eleonora Duse 


Gest staged Chu-Chin-Chow, with which he established his repu- 
tation as a producer of lavish spectacles. In 1924, he engaged 
Reinhardt to produce The Miracle, a massive production that 
cost more than $600,000. Some years later he produced the Frei- 
burg Passion play. In the 1930s, however, the public lost its taste 
for the spectacular in the theatre. His last New York effort was 
with a village of midgets called Little Miracle Town, at the New 
York World’s Fair, 1939. Overtaken by illness in his last years, 
the familiar figure in the big black hat and the flowing cravat had 
disappeared from 42nd street. He died in New York city, May 16. 


Ghormley Robert Lee (1883- ), U.S. naval officer, 
’ was born Oct. 15 in Portland, 
Ore: He was graduated from Annapolis in 1906 and was in com- 
mand of U.S. forces during the Nicaraguan campaign of 1912. 
During World War I, he was decorated for his work as assistant 
director of the overseas division of the Naval Overseas Trans- 
portation division. In 1931, he was appointed assistant chief of 
staff to the navy’s commander-in-chief, and in 1932 he headed 
the tactical section (fleet training division) in the office of the 
naval operations chief. Made a rear admiral in Oct. 1938 and a 
vice admiral in 1941, he returned to active duty in March 1942. 
He was ordered to Auckland on April 22, 1942, to set up a joint 
U.S.-New Zealand naval command and was appointed com- 
mander of Allied land, sea and air forces in a South Pacific zone. 
Adm. Ghormley directed the landing of marines on the Solomon 
Islands on Aug. 7, 1942, and the ensuing land-sea-air operations ° 
there until Oct. 24, when he was relieved of his post by Vice- 
Adm. William F. Halsey. 


: (1870-1942), U.S. novelist and painter, was 
Gibbs, George born March 8 in New Orleans. Following in 
the footsteps of his father, a naval surgeon, Gibbs attended the 
Naval academy for three years. While at school, however, he 
showed talent for writing and drawing; he left Annapolis to study 
at the Corcoran School of Art in Washington. He spent his spare 
time writing for New York newspapers and in 1901 produced a 
best-seller, Jz Search of Mademoiselle, a book dealing with the 
conquest of Florida. He wrote more than 50 books, including 
The Bolted Door (1911), The Yellow Dove (1915), The Secret 
Witness (1917), The Splendid Outcast (1920), Fires of Ambition 
(1923), The Up-Grade (1927), The Road to Bagdad (1938), The 
Silver Death (1940) and The Sleeper Wakes (1941). He also 
painted portraits of many notable Americans. Gibbs died in Phil- 
adelphia, Oct. ro. 


Gibraltar: see MepITERRANEAN, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE. 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: see Pactric IsLanps, 
BRITIsH. 


. . (1872-1942), U.S. agrono- 
Gilmore, John Washington mist and educator, was born 
May g in White county, Arkansas. He took his bachelor’s de- 
gree in agriculture at Cornell university in 1898. He went to 
China to establish the agricultural college at Wuchang. He later 
established similar schools in the Philippines. After his return to 
the United States, he was assistant professor of agriculture at 
Cornell and professor of agriculture at Pennsylvania State col- 
lege. He was president of the College of Hawaii, which later be- 
came the University of Hawaii, 1908-13. He was professor of 
agronomy at the University of California after 1913. He died in 
Woodland, Calif., June 25. 


Ginger: see SPICES. 
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Giraud, Henri Honore (.:’fom yor. xs in Paris and at 
’ was born Jan. 18 in Paris and at- 
tended St. Cyr Military academy and the Ecole Supérieure de 
Guerre. Early in World War I, he was wounded and captured 
by the Germans, but escaped in 1915 and returned to the front. 
In June 1917, his battalion captured Fort Malmaison. Toward 
the end of the war, he was chief of staff of a Moroccan division. 
He participated in the Riff campaign, and Riff leader Abd-el-Krim 
surrendered to his forces in Jan. 1926. After the German break- 
through at Sedan in May 1940 during World War II, General 
Giraud took command of the Allied armies in northern France; 
but he and his entire staff were captured and interned in Koenig- 
stein prison, Saxony. In April 1942, Giraud staged another daring 
prison break and escaped to Vichy via Switzerland. The Germans 
offered a 100,000-mark reward for his capture. Disguised as an 
old woman, Giraud then fled Vichy, went to Algeria and offered 
his services to the U.S. armies at the start of the North African 
campaign. On Nov. 15, 1942, Admiral Jean Darlan, self-pro- 
claimed protector of French interests in Africa, named Giraud 
commander of all French armed forces in North Africa. Marshal 
Pétain berated Giraud as a “traitor” for joining the Allies. After 
Darlan’s assassination, Giraud was named as his successor as 
high commissioner of French North Africa, Dec. 27. 


Girl Scouts The Girl Scouts in 1942 put special emphasis 

* on doing jobs that freed U.S. adults for other 
war work, on defense activities suited to girls from seven to 
eighteen, and on aiding the sale of war bonds and stamps. Older 
girls cared for young children so that mothers could volunteer 
their time elsewhere; served as farm aides, helping to save the 
crops in many parts of the country; acted as plane spotters and 
OCD messengers. A new program for Seniors, Wing Scouts, was 
launched in July 1942 to prepare girls for all types of aviation 
work. 

Younger Scouts cultivated victory gardens and canned the 
produce; collected scrap metal, fat, rubber and miscellaneous 
items needed by relief organizations; kept USO cookie jars filled; 
and with older Scouts contributed more pennies than ever before 
to the Juliette Low memorial fund set up in memory of the 
founder of girl scouting in the United States to foster friendship 
among girls of all nations. Because of the spread of war to the 
western hemisphere, no hemisphere encampment was held in 
1942, but funds were used for the relief of children in Britain, 
China, the U.S.S.R. and Greece. They also contributed war 
stamps to the Girl Scout Victory fund which, with the U.S. 
treasury department’s permission, was to be used later for 
“the alleviation of distress among the children of the world.” 
At the end of 1942 there were approximately 720,000 registered 


U.S. AiR-BORNE TROOPS entering a big transport glider, under test during 
1942 at Wright field, Ohio 


GIRAUD, HENRI 
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members of the Girl Scout organization in the United States 
Of these, approximately 130,000 were adults and the rest we 


girls. (CM RG 


Glands: see ENDOCRINOLOGY; MEDICINE. 
Glass. The U.S. glass industry proceeded toward more con 
plete adjustment to wartime conditions in 1942. Som 
technicians and many other employees entered military servic} 
and the replacement of men by women increased. Certain c 
oured glasses and much of the lead glass entering luxury wart 
went out of production on account of material shortages. Insufil 
ciency of the cleaner fuels brought gas producers back into sert] 
ice. Lack of arsenic and cobalt created problems in decolourizin| 
The essential heavy chemicals remained abundant, but the us} 
of metallic oxides for colours was restricted. | 

In striking contrast with the situation in 1917, World War ‘| 
found the U.S. ready to produce sufficient optical glass of hig| 
quality. A new plant financed by the government began produ) 
tion at Parkersburg, W.Va., in 1942. 

Plate glass, declining to ones -third the output of 1941, filled a 
important military role. Laminations of toughened plate wiif 
plastic binding sheets produced panes with better resistance ‘f} 
bullets and to explosion shock than any previously made. Wij 
dow-glass production maintained the high level of 1941. In tk 
U.S. glass industry as a whole, prices remained stable; employe: 
numbered 81,000 in 1942 as compared with 93,000 in 1941; iu 
total value of product exceeded $470,000,000. 

Bottles and containers scored a record production of 77,000,0¢ 
gross. This gain reflected the replacement of tin cans by gl 
jars, as well as the expanded national income. Attempts to 
place metal and rubber in caps and closures were partially s 
cessful. 

Glass continued to find more new technical and military use 
Glass wool and fibre, by virtue of the properties of heat ax 
electrical insulation and high chemical resistance, became 
creasingly important. Cellular glass (foam glass) was advance} 
as a material for life-rafts and buoys. Hf 

A sweeping federal court decision ordered nine important caf} 
porations to relinquish holdings of each other’s stock, and thre 
open for licence without royalty all the essential patents on gl 
feeders and bottle-forming machinery. Appeals were taken fr 
the decision, which, if it were to stand, presaged tremendot 
changes in the patent monopolies of other large industries. i} 

(S. R. S.) if 

Gliding Practically all gliding activities in the U.S. duriifi 
* 1942 were of a military nature. The army and na‘f} 

glider programs absorbed nearly all experienced glider designe 
builders and pilots. Brought into production were the army’s |] 
and 15-place gliders, both as large as twin-engined transports 


| 
‘| 


{ombers. These gliders were in use at army schools as advanced 
\rainers. 

A development of importance in this glider program was the 
|se of the pickup. This device, in service for air mail for about 
\hree years, was applied to picking up gliders by an aeroplane in 
jight. Expected to provide a hitherto unobtainable flexibility to 
joth military and commercial air transport, the pickup was ex- 
ected to make possible the retrieving of gliders which have 
|inded and been unloaded in fields far too small for the landing 
|nd take-off of the towing transport plane. In other words, it 
‘ould make possible the aerial delivery as well as take-off of men 
{nd materiel almost anywhere. 

| Despite the almost eclipsing of civilian gliding activities by the 
jar effort, interest in glider training in high schools steadily in- 
i teased. Local glider training programs were started in the states 
|f Minnesota and New York, the cities of Detroit and Los 
jngeles, and the University of Denver. (L. B. BA.) 


‘jme-Men: see FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


. . (1893- 7, Gretaimirarn: 
VOering, Hermann Wilhelm tia set and _ states- 
han, was born at Rosenheim, Bavaria, on Jan. 12 and was com- 
lander of the famed Richthofen squadron in the German air 
orce during World War I after Richthofen’s death. Goering was 
1 early member of the nazi party and became air minister and 
junister of the interior in 1933 upon Hitler’s accession to the 
jaancellorship. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) On July 19, 1940 
litler conferred the newly created title of marshal of the reich 
a Goering. Goering, appointed head of the economics general 
‘faff on Jan. 4, 1940, had supreme control over Germany’s eco- 
‘Jomic life. ; 

‘) As usual, Goering spent much time in 1941 at the various fight- 
ig fronts; in addition, he took over some of the diplomatic duties 
prmerly reserved to Hitler and Ribbentrop. On Jan. 11, 1941, 
‘oering said that the luftwaffe could do “one hundred to one 
jiousand times more damage” than the R.A.F. During 1942 the 
‘).A.F. punctured this boast with raids on the reich, climaxed by 
te great 1,000-plane attacks on Essen and Cologne, that were 
w more destructive than any luftwaffe attack on England. Goer- 


hel 
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‘jig thereafter slipped into relative obscurity, save for a speech 
a Oct. 4, 1942, when he assured his countrymen, fearful of 
bother winter campaign in Russia, that they would be fed, if 
“lecessary, at the expense of the conquered nations. 
MN Next to the decline in world production, the outstanding 
‘old. development of 1942 with respect to gold was the termi- 
“ation of the eight-year rise in the gold reserves of the United 
tates, a phenomenon which had added no less than $18,701,- 
20,000 to the U.S. monetary stocks. 
‘When 1941 ended, U.S. gold reserves stood at $22,737,000,000; 
n Dec. 31, 1942, they stood at $22,726,000,000. In amounts as 
reat. as these this decline of $11,000,000 is, of course, purely 
jominal, but any decline at all constitutes a striking contrast 
Hith what occurred during the preceding eight years. The small- 
Ast net addition to U.S. gold stocks in any of these years was 
£742,000,000, recorded in 1941, while at the peak of the gold 
jhovement to the United States, in 1940, the figure reached the 
irodigious total of $4,351,000,000. In 1934 the increase, at $4,- 
02,000,000, was almost as large as that of 1940, but in the 
mer year the rise was accounted for in large part by the official 
evaluation of the statutory price of gold from $20.67 an ounce 
P $35. 
Monetary gold stocks are affected by four factors; namely, ex- 
forts, imports, gold newly mined in the United States and gold 
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GOLD PRODUCTION: world total and output of the principal producing 


countries, as compiled by The Mineral Industry 


earmarked for the account of other countries. When gold is placed 
under earmark the effect is the same as if it had been exported, 
so far as gold stock is concerned; when gold is released from ear- 
mark the result is the same as if that much additional gold had 
been imported or produced by U.S. mines. Thus, in Table II, 
which shows the major changes in the gold stock of the United 
States from 1934 through Oct. 1942, a plus sign before the 
total of earmarked gold indicates a net release of the metal from 
earmark, and a minus sign a net increase in the amount under 
earmark. 

The United States, it will be seen from Table II, did not lose 
gold in 1942 through actual exports of the metal. The “loss” 
was a bookkeeping loss, and not a physical one, and was accounted 
for by earmarking gold for foreign account. No figures were 
available on the country’s imports in 1942, but they could be 
computed approximately for the first ten months of the year. 
Earmarkings during that period amounted to $417,000,000 but 
domestic gold production and net imports, since they produced a 
net increase in the gold stock of $4,000,000, must have totalled 
$421,000,000. Since we know that domestic gold production was 
$111,000,000 this indicates that net imports must have been 
about $310,000,000. 

The United States lost gold on balance in 1942 mainly because 
the countries debtor to it on lend-lease either had no gold to send 
or lacked the means of sending it, while the U.S. continued to 
make gold available to those having favourable trade balances. 
The data in 1942 were neither complete nor up to date as to the 
ownership of the gold placed under earmark, though it was fairly 


Table |.—Value of Gold Produced, 1900-42 
(In millions of old dollars, $20.67 an oz.) 


South 


i All 
Africa Australia 


Canada 
others 


Russia 


6 20 28 
155 35 10 
186 27 19 
144 3 27 
215 21 40 
227 54 or 

(In millions of new dollars, $35 an oz.) 


367 135 104 
377 158 115 
396 185 131 
410 £80 143 
425 184 165 
448 190 178 
492 140 186 
504 I50 187 


43 
40 
43 
42 
43 
42 
43 
41 
41 


Jan.-Sept. . 378 


*Preliminary. | : 
+Production outside Russia. 
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Table IIl._—Analysis of Changes In Gold Stock of the United States 
(In millions of dollars) 
Increase Net Domestic 


in gold gold ce gold. 
import production 


Gold stock 
at end of 
period stock 


Period 


8,238 4,202 1,134 83 93 
10,125 1.887 1,739 2 Iit 
11,258t 1,133 oy 
12,760f 1,503 1,586 
14,512 wo 1,074 
17,044 3,132 3,574 
21,005 Aes 4,745 


22,737 932 


22,747 ae 
22,705 2 ; 
22,087 
22,001 


Wan:-Oct = ae 


*Figures based on rate of $20.67 a fine ounce in Jan., 1934, and $35 a fine ounce there- 
after. 

yIncludes gold in the inactive account. 

tNet gold import figures were not published in 1042. 

§Gold under earmark for foreign account on Oct. 31, 1042, totalled $2,632,000,000. 

| Preliminary. 


obvious that the Latin-American countries had been accumulating 
the metal because the United States had not been able to sell 
them goods in sufficient quantities to offset its imperts from 
them. Evidence of this was to be seen in the fact that in the first 
ten months of 1942 Venezuela’s gold reserves were up $23,000,000 
while in the first nine months those of Brazil were up $12,000,000, 
Chile $6,000,000, Colombia $5,000,000 and Peru $3,000,000. 
Switzerland, Sweden and Turkey showed the largest increases in 
gold holdings, with Swiss holdings rising $140,000,000. Most of 
the increase in the case of Switzerland was at the expense of US. 
stocks, and much in the case of Sweden. It was not clear whether 
Turkey’s acquisitions were from the United States or Germany. 
(See also ExCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES.) 
2,186 (CO,)) 

Production.—Each year since 1929 a new record high in world 
gold production has been announced, but this advance seems to 
have come to an end with 41,200,000 oz. in 1940. Although the 
publication of gold data was not suspended in any country, war 
conditions slowed down the distribution of information, so that it 
was scanty; definite information was lacking for 1941 from all 
of Asia and Europe, and from many of the less important pro- 
ducers elsewhere, but such data as were available indicated a re- 
duction of output in 1941 to about 40,400,000 0z., South Africa 
and Canada were the only important sources not showing a 
decrease. 

During the first half of 1942 production in South Africa was 
approximately at the 1941 level, but later months showed a slight 
decrease; the total for the year was expected to be about 200,000 
oz. less than the 14,386,000 oz. of 1941. 

Canadian production to the end of July 1942 was 2,915,500 02z., 
against 3,093,000 oz. in the same period of 1941, and 5,328,300 
oz. for the full year 1941. 

Nothing was received from Mexico after early in 1942, but the 
January-February total was 6% less than the average return of 
1941, which in turn was 10% less than that of 1940. 

In the United States the 1942 output was expected to show a 
heavy drop from that of 1941. While no late statistics were re- 
ceived, as early in 1942 as the end of the first quarter, production 
had dropped one-third below the corresponding level of 1941, and 
in October an order of the War Production board declared the 
mining of gold an industry “unessential”’ in the war program, and 
instructed that all mines be closed down in the shortest possible 
time, in order to make the manpower used in these mines avail- 
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able for use in mining operations more essential to the war prj 
gram. Small mines, treating less than too tons of ore monthlj)) 
were exempted from the order, as were also mines that produce; 
along with gold substantial amounts of other metals that are ej 
sential to the war program. This order was expected to fre 
3,000-4,000 miners for work considered more important, and 
seemed possible that some of the idle machinery might also ail 
transferred to active mines. It was difficult to estimate to juy 
what extent this action would reduce the gold output of the coum} 
try, but in 1940 apparently not more than 15% of the tot} 
gold output was made in association with other metals, thoug} 
this figure was expected to be increased to some extent by t 
exemption of small mines. (See also FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM} 
MINERAL AND METAL Prices AND Propuction.) (G. A. Ro.) } 


Gold Coast: see British West AFRICA. 
Golf Within a month from the time that the Japanese attack@ 
* Pearl Harbor, the United States Golf association, goveri 
ing body of the game, announced that championships held ann} 
ally under its sponsorship would be discontinued for the duratio 
At the same time the association began to develop plans for orga 
izing the brotherhood of golfers as an auxiliary force to contribut 
to the nation’s war effort. | 
A short time later, the War Production board announced th 
war conditions made necessary restrictions on the use of rubber 
the manufacture of golf balls. This, in turn, was followed by) 


and eventually on the use of the metal for repairs and replag 
ment of parts. 
Meanwhile the U.S.G.A. was undertaking a twofold plan | 


tions and services identified with the war effort, and the pro 
tion of the sale of war bonds and stamps. Second was the 
of the thousands of clubhouses and courses throughout the co 
try as recreation centres for men in the military services. 

Full reports on the results of these efforts were not availaH 
by the close of 1942. Various fund-raising plans were devised ai 
recommended to clubs. It is not possible to detail them he 
but results from one such plan may be cited. This consisted 
three special holiday contests among club members, on Me 
rial day, Independence day and Labour day. Proceeds from thd 
tournaments netted more than $100,000, which was turned ov 
to the Red Cross. The Hale America tournament, played in C 
cago under the joint sponsorship of the U.S.G.A., the Professiorif 
Golfers’ association and the Chicago District Golf associati 
netted more than $25,000, donated to U.S.O. and Navy Eme 
gency Relief. 

The Professional Golfers’ association collaborated fully in 
general plan, handling details for a large number of exhibiti 
matches, which saw dozens of wellknown amateurs taking pal 
These exhibitions brought back famous heroes of the game off 
decade and more ago, including Bobby Jones, Tommy Armoa} 
Walter Hagen and others, as well as links enthusiasts from 
stage and screen, Bob Hope and Bing Crosby among them. 
was estimated that from all sources golf raised at least $1,000, OF 
for patriotic purposes, and promoted the sale of four to fi 
million dollars in war bonds. 

Throughout the country, particularly where they were né 
military concentrations, golf clubhouses and courses served | 
recreation centres for men in uniform. Free driving ranges wel) 
constructed in many instances. More than 14,000 golf clubs w } 
donated to men in the services along with many thousands }} 
golf balls. | 


The green section of the U.S.G.A. contributed a notable and 
aluable service in another way. Recognized for many years as a 
}eading source of reliable information on the production of fine 
urf, this organization was helpful in producing satisfactory turf 
0 flying fields. 

Dr. John Monteith, director of the green section, was in 1942 
civilian employee of the army engineering corps. 

While none of the championships sponsored by the U.S.G.A. 
vas held, tournament competition of a major character was not 
(holly suspended. The Hale America Open tournament was in 
act a kind of unofficial Open championship, attracting the out- 
jtanding amateurs and professionals, some of whom took part by 
race of leaves or furloughs from their military organizations. 
Top honours in this tournament went to golf’s Mighty Atom, 
jten Hogan, who won with a 72-hole total of 271, three strokes 
etter than Jimmy Demaret and Mike Turnesa, who tied for 
jecond place. Hogan’s total was the lowest ever scored in com- 
etition of such proportions, although it was generally conceded 
jhat the Ridgemoor Country club course, over which it was 
‘layed, was less severe than courses usually named for the official 
{pen championship. 

The tournament contributed further to the tradition of finish- 
}ne disappointments, which had characterized Open champion- 
(hips over the years. Smiling Jimmy Demaret was the victim this 
jime. With only four holes of the final round remaining, Demaret 
jras leading the field by 2 strokes and appeared the probable 
ivinner. However, a poor tee-shot at the 15th unnerved him, and 
‘he dropped five shots to Hogan over these last four holes. 

The Professional championship was the other important com- 
jvetition, and carried the sanction of the Professional Golfers’ 
‘Wssociation. Played at the Seaview club of Atlantic City, it saw 
‘he crowning for the first time of Sam Snead as a national cham- 


few in the United States. Snead, who had suffered more than a 


oa 


ito the navy. 

‘ To a large extent, Corporal Turnesa, on furlough from Fort 
‘Dix, N.J., was the real hero of the tournament. Next to the 
‘roungest of six brothers famous in golf since Joe, the eldest, 
sarely missed winning the Open championship at Columbus, O., 
‘hack in 1926, the soldier entered this championship practically 
‘mheralded. However, he began by finishing a stroke back of the 
‘nedalist, Harry Cooper, in the qualifying test. Then en route to 
his final-round meeting with Snead, he eliminated, among others, 
‘en Hogan and Byron Nelson, both popular favourites to win, 
lefeating them on successive days. 

For the third successive year, Ben Hogan won the Vardon 
|rophy, emblematic of the year’s best among professional golfers, 
‘und he also topped the field in total prize money. Hogan scored 
‘00 points in the Vardon trophy race, with Byron Nelson second 
Nt 285 and Snead third with 255. In prize money, Hogan totalled 
$13,143. Nelson with $9,601 was second, while Snead was third 
with $8,078. 

! War restrictions imposed heavy hardships in the operations of 


‘were operating on a semi-public basis. In some instances entire 
club properties were taken over for military uses. Except for 
istrictly club events, indications were for little or no competitive 
zolf during 1943. (1. Bn.) 


Gonorrhoea: sce VENEREAL DIsEAsEs. 
Séring, Hermann Wilhelm: see Goermnc, HERMANN WIL- 


HELM. 
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solf clubs. Transportation was a difficult problem, and shortage of 
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(1885-1942), U.S. biological chem- 


Gortner, Ross Aiken ist, was born March 20 near O’Neill, 
Neb. He earned degrees from Nebraska Wesleyan univer- 
sity, Toronto and Columbia. He joined the faculty at the 
College of Agriculture, University of Minnesota, as associate pro- 
fessor of soil chemistry in 1914. Later he became professor of 
agricultural biochemistry and chief of the latter department from 
1917 until his death. Dr. Gortner worked on chemistry of cereals, 
the improvement of bread flours, and did special research on 
nitroso compounds, formation and chemistry of animal pigments, 
chemistry of embryonic growth, and soil analysis. In 1926, he 
became consultant of the chemical warfare service of the U.S. 
army. 

Among his published works was a widely used textbook 
Outlines of Biochemistry (1929). He died in St. Paul, Minn., 
Sept. 30. 


Government Departments and Bureaus. 


The following are the leading officers of the more important 


government departments and bureaus of the United States. The 
date for the information is Jan. 1943. 
Department or Bureau Name Post 
Department:of¢ Statens seen n ee *Hull, Cordell Secretary 
*Welles, Sumner Under-Sec’y 
Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations . . . Lehman, Herbert H. Director 
Department of the Treasury. ..... Morgenthau, Henry, Jr. Secretary 
Bell, Daniel 'W. Under-Sec’y 
Bureau of Comptroller of Currency . . Delano, Preston Comptroller 
‘Treasurerof the U.S... 5. 2.0 4 Julian, William A. Treasurer 


Johnson, W. R. 
Helvering, Guy T. 


Commissioner 
Commissioner 


‘Bureaw of Customs] 26.0 = 99 eee 
Bureau of Internal Revenue... . . 


War Department 96 0) arses *Stimson, Henry L. Secretary 
Patterson, Robert P. Under-Sec’y 
(GeneraliStatty Mon Gs Sana. Geen *Marshall, George C., Gen. Chief of Staff 
Servicesiol SUPDLY, many o-\ s)he relates *Somervell, Brehon, Lt. Gen. Comm’d’g 
en. 
Army Ground Forces¥..) 737. a =: McNair, Lesley J., Lt. Gen. Comm’d’g 
en. 
Army, Aip Forces; «12 a= . *Arnold, H: H., Lt. Gen. Comm’d’g 
en. 
Department of Justice ........ *Biddle, Francis Att’y-Gen. 
SolicitonGeneralle. 2p sere Fahy, Charles Solic. Gen. 
*Federal Bureau of Investigation Hoover, J. Edgar Director 
Bureau o@Prisons: sso. ie ee eke Bennett, James V. Director 


Immigration and Naturalization 
Service 

*Post Office Department 
Department of the Navy 


Office of Commander in Chief, U.S. 
Fleet, and Chief of Naval Operations *King, Ernest J., Adm. 


Commissioner 
Postm’r Gen. 
Secretary 
Under-Sec’y 


Harrison, Earl G. 
ES eh Bhatt Walker, Frank C. 
De Sea Ashes *Knox, Franklin 
Forrestal, J. V 


Commander 
in Chief, 
U.S. Fleet, 
and Chief 
of Naval 
Operations 

Jacobs, Randall, Rear Adm. Chief 

Blandy, W. H. P., Rear Adm. Chief 

Holcomb, Thomas, 


Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Bureau of Ordnance 
*U.S. Marine Corps Headquarters. . . 


Lieutenant Gen. Commandant 
*US; Coast.Guard a) perenne Waesche, Russell R., 
: * Vice Adm. Commandant 
Department of the Interior . . . .. . Ickes, Harold L. Secretary 
Fortas, Abe Under-Sec’y 
General Land!Office: 2.) Sa os Johnson, Fred W. Commissioner 
Office of Indian Affairs ....... Collier, John Commissioner 
Office of Solid Fuels Coordinator for War Ickes, Harold L. Coordinator 
Office of Fishery Coordination . Ickes, Harold L. Fishery Co- 
ordinator 
GeologicaluSurveya secure ul Gee Mendenhall, W. C. Director 
*Fish and Wildlife Service . . Gabrielson, Ira N. Director 
Bureau of Reclamation ....... Page, John C. Commissioner 
National Park Service ....... Drury, Newton B. Director 
Bureats of Mines <) 25%. 4. odes = Sayers, R. R. Director 
Division of Territories and Island 
ossessionS sa) se) eee . ..  Thoron, Benjamin W. Director 
Department of Agriculture... .... *Wickard, Claude R. Secretary 
Appleby, Paul H. Under-Sec’y 
Agricultural Research Administration . Auchter, E. C. Administrator 
Bureau of Animal Industry Mohler, John R. Chief 
*Bureau of Agricultural rears and : : 
Bnginéenng: 4,9: ee ee Skinner, W. W. Acting Chief 
Bureau of Dairy Industry +e . Reed, Ollie E. Chief 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant ; 
Quarantine . ; Annand, P. N. Chief 
Office of Experiment Stations Jardine, James T. Chief 
ad Bureau of Plant Industry . . . Salter, R. M. Chief 
Bureau of Home Economics . Stanley, Louise Chief 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics Tolley, Howard R. Chief 
*Commodity Credit Corporation Hutson, J. B. President 
Office for Agricultural War Relations Bledsoe, Samuel B. Director 
Agricultural Extension Service . Wilson, M. L. Director of 
Extension 
Work 


*See separate article. 
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Department or Bureau 


Food Distribution Administration 


Agricultural Marketing 


Administration 
Sugar Agency 


Food Production Administration . 
Agricultural Conservation and 
Adjustment Administration 


Agricultural Adjustment Agency . 
Soil Conservation Service 
Federal Crop Insurance C orporation 
Farm Credit Administration . . 
Farm Security Administration . 
Forest: Services <i «<0 ea Keone es 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
Rural Electrification Administration 
Department of Commerce . 


Bureau of the Census . 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce . 5 : Sees 


*National Bureau of Standards . 
*Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
*Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
War Damage Corporation . 
*Export-Import Bank of W Washington 
Patent Office te : 
Weather Bureau . . 
Department of Labor . 


U.S. Conciliation Service 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 

Children’s Bureau 

Women’s Bureau . 

Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 

Divisions : Pratt Tees 

Federal Security Agency . 

Office of Education. . . 

Public Health Service . 

SocialiSecurity Board.) 24 5 6 4 6 = 

Food and Drug Administration 
*Federal Works Agency . 


Public Buildings Administration . 
Public Roads Administration 
Public Works Administration 
Work Projects Administration 

(in liquidation) nS: 


Independent Offices 

*Federal Communications Commission . 

*Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Power Commission : 

*Federal Reserve System, Board of 

Governors of the . we 

Federal Trade Commission 

*Government Printing Office . 

*Interstate Commerce Commission 
Library of Congress os 


National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics . 
National Capital Park and ‘Planning 
Commission . 5 
*National Labor Relations Board . 
National Mediation Board ..... 
Railroad Retirement Board ‘ 
+Securities and Exchange Commission . 
Tax Court of the United States 
*Smithsonian Institution . . 
*Tennessee Valley Authority 
*The National Archives 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 
U. S. Employees’ eps asin 
Commission . : : 
U.S. Maritime Commission | 
U.S. Tariff Commission . . 
*Veterans Administration. . . 
Executive Office of the President 
Bureau of the Budget . 
National Resources Planning Board . 
Emergency War Agencies 
*Oflice for Emergency Management . . 
*Board of War Communications 
*National War Labor Board : ; 
Office of Alien Property Custodian . 
Office of Civilian Defense . . 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs 
*Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. . fi 
*Office of Defense Transportation ; 
Office of Economic Stabilization 
*Ofhice of Lend-Lease Administration 
*Office of Scientific Research and De- 
velopment. : 
*Office of War Information . . 
*War Manpower Commission . 
*National Youth Administration 
Bureau of Selective Service 
*War Production Board 


Planning Committee ae 

Office of Rubber Director- . ; 
*Office of Production Research and 

Development . . 7 

tSmaller War Plants Corporation 3 

Requirements Committee . 

War Relocation Authority 

War Shipping Administration 


GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Name 
Hendrickson, Roy F. 


Hendrickson, Roy F. 
Bernhardt, Joshua 
Parisius, Herbert W. 


Townsend, M. Clifford 
Wallace, Fred S. 
Bennett, Hugh H. 
Smith, Leroy kK. 
Black, Albert G. 
Baldwin, (G5 155 
Lyle, F. Watts 
Wheeler, L. A. 
Slattery, Harry 
*Jones, Jesse H 
Taylor, Wayne C. 
Capt, James C. 


Jones, Grosvenor M. 


Briggs, Lyman J. 
Colbert, Leo Q. 
Pogue, L. Welch 
Henderson, Charles B. 


. *Jones, Jesse H 


Pierson, Warren L. 
Coe, Conway P. 
Reichelderfer, F. W. 
Perkins, Frances 
Tracy, D. W. 
Steelman, J. R. 
Lubin, Isador 
Lenroot, Katharine F. 
Anderson, Mary 


Walling, L. Metcalfe 


| *McNutt, Paul V. 


Studebaker, John W. 
Parran, Thomas 
Altmeyer, Arthur J. 


Campbell, W. G. 
Fleming, Philip B., 
Brig. Gen 


Reynolds, W. E. 


MacDonald, Thomas H. 
Gilmore, Maurice E., Col. 


Fleming, Philip B., Brig. Gen. 


Fly, James L. 
Crowley, Leo T. 
Olds, Leland 


Eccles, Marriner S. 
Ayres, William A. 
Giegengack, A. E. 
Aitchison, Clyde B. 
MacLeish, Archibald 


Hunsaker, Dr. Jerome C. 


Grant, U. S., III, Brig. Gen. 


Millis, Harry Alvin 
Cook, George A. 
Latimer, Murray W. 
Purcell, Ganson 
Murdock, J. Edgar 
Abbot, C. G. 
Lilienthal, David E. 
Buck, Solon J 
Mitchell, Harry B. 


. Swofford, Mrs. Jewell W. 
. *Land, E. S., Rear Adm. 


Ryder, Oscar B. 


Hines, F. T., Brig. Gen. 


Smith, Harold D. 
Delano, Frederic A. 


Coy, Wayne 

Fly, James L. 
Davis, William H. 
Crowley, Leo T. 
Landis, James M. 


Rockefeller, Nelson A. 
. *McNutt, Paul V. 


. *Eastman, Joseph B. 
. *Byrnes, James F. 


Stettinius, E. R., Jr. 


Bush, Dr. Vannevar 


. . *Davis, Elmer 
. *McNutt, Paul V. 


Williams, Aubrey 


: *Hershey, Lewis B. , Maj. Gen. 
. *Nelson, Donald M. 


*Batt, William L. 
*Eberstadt, Ferdinand 


*Wilson, C. E. 
Nathan, R. R. 


_ . *Jeffers, William M. 


Davis, Harvey N. 
Holland, Lou 


. *Eberstadt, Ferdinand 


Myer, Dillon $ 


. *Land, E. S., Rear Adm, 


Post 
Director 


Administrator 
Chief 
Director 


Administrator 
Chief 

Chief 
Manager 
Governor 
Administrator 
Chief 
Director 
Administrator 
Secretary 
Under-Sec’y 
Director 


Acting 
Director 
Director 
Director 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
President 
Commissioner 
Chief 
Secretary 
Asst. Sec’y 
Director 
Commissioner 
Chief 
Chief 


Administrator 
Administrator 
Commissioner 
Surgeon Gen. 
Chairman 

Commissioner 


Administrator 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 
Commissioner 


Acting 
Commissioner 


Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 


Chairman 
Chairman 
Public Printer 
Chairman 
Librarian of 
Congress 


Chairman 


Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Secretary 

Chairman 
Archivist 

President 


Chairman 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Administrator 


Director 
Chairman 


Liaison Officer 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Custodian 
Director 


Coordinator 


Director 
Director 
Director 
Administrator 


Director 
Director 
Chairman 
Administrator 
Director 
Chairman 
Vice Chairman 
Program 

Vice Chmn. 
Production 


Vice Chmn, — 


Chairman 
Director 


Director 
Chairman 
Chairman 
Director 
Administrator 


Department or Bureau 


*Board of Economic Warfare 
*National Housing Agency 
Federal Home Loan Bank 


Administration 


Home Owners’ Loan Corporation — 


Federal Housing Administration . 
Federal Public Housing Say 


Office of Censorship 


*Office of Price Administration . : 
Petroleum Administration for War . 


President’s War Relief Control Board . 
Quasi-Official Agencies 

*American National Red Cross 

*Pan American Union . 


Name 


. *Wallace, Henry A. 
: Blandford, John B., Jr. 


Fahey, John H. 
Cotter, Charles F. 


Ferguson, A. H. 
Emmerich, Herbert 


Post 


Chairman 
Administra 


General 


Price, Byron 


Davis, Norman H. 


Rowe, L.S 


*National Academy of Sciences and 


National Research Council 


Great Britain.—The following were His Majesty's chief of | 
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close of 1942: 


Ministry or Department 
Admiralty, The Board of . 


Agriculture and Fisheries . 


Aircraft Production 
Air Ministry 
Assistance Board 


Burma Office . 


Cabinet Office 


Civil Service Commission 


Colonial Office 


Commissioners of Crown Lands 


Crown Agents for the Colonies . 


Customs and Excise, Board of 


Dominions Office 


Duchy of Lancaster . 


Economic Warfare, 
of % oe wae 


Education, Board of . 


Food, Ministry of . 


Foreign Office 


Fuel and Power, Ministry of 
Health, Ministry of . . 
Home Office and eee) of 


Home Security 


India Office 


Information, Ministry of . 


Inland Revenue, Board of ' 
Labour and National I Service, 
. *Ernest Bevin 


Ministry of . 


Lord Chancellor 
Lord Privy Seal . 


Minister without Portfolio 


Minister of State (Cairo) . 
Deputy Minister of State (Cairo) 
Minister Resident in W. Africa 
Minister Resident inN.W. Africa 


Harrison, Ross G. 


Name 
A. V. Alexander 
Sir Henry Markham 
R. S. Hudson 
Sir Donald Fergusson 


. *Sir Stafford Cripps 
Sir Archibald Rowlands 
. *Sir Archibald Sinclair 


Sir Arthur Street 

Lord Soulbury 

Sir George T. Reid 

L. S. Amery 

Sir David T. Monteath 


Sir Edward Bridges 
A. P. Waterfield 
Oliver Stanley 

Sir George Gater 


The Minister of Agriculture 
and Fisheries (ex-officio) 


O. S. Cleverly 

Sir W. Cecil Bottomley 

H. C. Thornton 

Sir Archibald Carter 
*C. R. Attlee 

Sir Eric Machtig 

A. Duff Cooper 


Earl of Selborne 
Earl of Drogheda 
R. S. Butler 

Sir Maurice Holmes 


. *Lord Woolton 


Sir Henry L. French 


. *Anthony Eden 


Sir Alexander Cadogan 
Gwilym Lloyd George 
Sir Frank N. Tribe 
Ernest Brown 

Sir John Maude 


Herbert Morrison 
Sir Alexander Maxwell 


Sir Harold Scott 


L. S. Amery 
sir DST Monteath 


Brendan Bracken 
C. J. Radcliffe 
Sir Cornelius J. Gregg 


Sir T. W. Phillips 
Viscount Simon 
Viscount Cranborne 
Sir William Towitt 


R. G. Casey 
Lord Moyne 
Viscount Swinton 
Harold Macmillan 


Minister Resident in Washington J. J. Llewellin 


Paymaster-General’s Office . . 


Pensions, Ministry of 


*Post Office 


Privy Council Office . 


*See separate article. 


Production board, its board of directors is a 
Production board, who reports operations of t 


and the congress. 


TAlthough the Smaller War Plants corporation is not organizationally a part of the i j 
e| 


Lord Cherwell 

L. Cuthbertson 

Sir Walter Womersley 
Sir A. Cunnison 


Capt. H. F. C. Crookshank 


Sir Thomas Gardiner 
Sir John Anderson 
E. C. E. Leadbitter 


Brown, Prentiss M. 
Ickes, Harold L. 
Davies, Ralph K. 


Davis, Joseph E. 


Jewett, Frank B. 


ppointed by the chairman of the 
he corporation directly to the presi 


Deputy 
Adminis- 
trator 

Chairman 


Chairman 
Director 
General 


President, 
National | 
Academy 
Sciences 

Chairman, |}; 
National | 
Research 
Council 


Post 


First Lord 
Permanent Secretarg | 
Minister | 
Permanent Secretary 
Minister 
Permanent Secreta: 
Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec’ ¥ 
Chairman 
Secretary 
Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec’yi} 
of State 
Secretary 
rst Commissioner 
Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec’” 


Commissioner 
Perm’nt Commissio: 


Chairman 

Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec’, 
Chancellor 


Minister 
Director-General 
President 
Permanent Secretar} 
Minister i 
Secretary 
Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec” 
Minister 

Secretary 

Minister 

Secretary 


Secretary of State 
Perm’nt Under-sec’ 
Home Office 
Secretary, Minist: 
Home Security 
Secretary of State 
Acting Perm’nt Und§ 


Director-General 
Chairman 


Minister 

Secretary 

Lord Chancellor 

Lord Privy Seal ; 

(Dealing with post»fi 
reconstruction) 


Paymaster-General | 
Asst. Paymaster-get 
Minister 
Permanent Secretar} 
Postmaster-general 
Director-general 

Lord President [ 
Clerk of the Councif 


Ministry or Department 
|oduction, Ministry of 


PeeesnOiice 5. kg a 


Name 
Oliver Lyttelton 
Sir Henry Self 
Thomas Johnston 
Sir Horace P. Hamilton 


Post 
Minister 
Permanent Secretary 
Secretary of State 
Under-sec’y of State 


\pply, Ministry of .. . . . ne ee Rae Duncan Minister 
| ir William Douglas Permanent Secretar 
Wgeeboard Of =... ... « Hugh Dalton President u 


Sir Frederick Leith-Ross Chief Economic Ad- 
viser to H. M. Govt. 


Sir Arnold E. Overton Permanent Secretary 


REESE oo 0 aici Suis ois *Winston Churchill Prime Minister, First 
| Lord and Minister 
ae of Defense 
Sir Kingsley Wood Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 


Sir Richard V. N. Hopkins Permanent Secretary 
and Head of H.M. 
Civil Service 

Secretary of State 

Joint Perm’nt 
Under-sec’ies 

Minister 

Director-General 


Sor toy elas zoey i Sir James Grigg 

Sir F. C. Bovenschen 
E. B. B. Speed } 
Lord Leathers 

f Sir Cyril W. Hurcomb 
rks and Planning, 

||Ministry of Lord Portal 


i} Sir Geoffrey Whiskard 
‘See separate article. 


Minister 
Permanent Secretary 


jovernment Expenditures: see Bupcers, National. 
overnment Printing Office: see Printinc Orrice, U.S. 
|DVERNMENT. 

jovernment Receipts: sce Bupcers, NATIONAL. 
overnors and Premiers, British: see British Empire. 

| rain: see BARLEY; Corn; Oats; Rice; RvE; WHEAT. 


|ranite: see STONE. 

vite . (1873-1942), U.S. educator and archaeologist, 
vant, Elihu was ie a 12 in Stevensville, Pa. He re- 
ved his Ph.D. and S.T.B. degrees from Boston university, and 
sjile still a student pastor was ordained in the Methodist minis- 
7in 1900. The next year, he left for Jerusalem to take up the 
st of superintendent of the American Friends schools. He re- 
med home to resume his calling as Methodist pastor, but in 
|o7 joined Smith college as associate professor of Biblical liter- 
‘are. His other academic posts included professorship of Biblical 
erature at Haverford college, 1917-38, and directorship of the 
‘\werford college graduate school, 1923-27. Dr. Grant’s most 
table work in the field of archaeology was carried out with the 
werford college expedition at Beth Shemesh, ancient Palestin- 
icity, 1928-33. He wrote several volumes on ancient and mod- 
“4 Palestine and on the work of the expedition. Dr. Grant died 
New York city, Nov. 2. 


; : Production of grapefruit in the United States 
‘apefruit. in 1942 was estimated by the department of 
\ticulture as 45,533,000 boxes compared with 40,294,000 boxes in 
“qx and a ten-year (1930-39) average of 24,383,000 boxes, 
st produced in four states—Florida, Texas, California and 
.|izona. Grapefruit juice underwent wartime restrictions Jan. 5, 
43, when Food Administrator Claude R. Wickard ordered the 
tput and canners’ supplies of all fruit juices frozen. The order 
1 not apply to retail and wholesale stocks of grapefruit juice. 
ickard said the action was taken to insure civilian supplies of 
aned grapefruit juice when supplies of fresh citrus fruits were 
‘lv. More than half the supply of canned grapefruit juice, he 
/ d, would be available for consumers, but the entire production 
other citrus juices. would be reserved for military and lend-lease 
juirements. 


I 


U.S. Production of Grapefruit by States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 State 1042 IQ4I 
oe boxes* boxes* boxes* boxes* 
| Jorida California 
it Seedless. . . . | 8,000,000] 7,000,000 Desert Valleys. | 1,320,000] 1,343,000) 
Other varieties. |15,600,000/12,200,000 Other varieties. | 1,358,000] 1,801,000 
i 16,600,000/14,500,000|| Arizona. . | 2,655,000] 3,450,000) 


'Net contents of boxes of grapefruit are 60 lb. in California; in Florida and other 
| tes, 80 Ib. (S. O. R.) 
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Grapes The 1942 grape crop in the United States was esti- 
* mated by the department of agriculture as 2,531,530 
tons, 7% less than the 1941 production of 2,728,330 tons, 
but 13% above the ten-year (1930-39) average of 2,246,271 
tons. The California crop of raisin varieties, 1,326,000 tons, was 
well above the average of 1,157,200 tons, but less than the 1941 
crop of 1,516,000 tons. The large 1942 raisin pack was believed 
sufficient to assure normal supplies to U.S. civilians, although 
large quantities of raisins were being sent to the armed forces 
and to lend-lease destinations. California production of raisin 
grapes in 1942 was 263,000 tons dried and 274,000 tons not 
dried. (One ton of dried raisins is equivalent to about 4 tons 
of fresh grapes.) The 1942 crop of wine grapes in California 
was 537,000 tons compared with 549,000 tons in 1941 and an aver- 
age of 487,700 tons; table varieties, 437,000 tons in 1942 as 
against 482,000 tons in 1941 and an average of 345,900 tons. 


U.S. Production of Grapes in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 
tons 


IQ4I 
tons 


State State 


Califormmiavies oy: 
New, York? 2.5. 
Michigan... . 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania . . 
Washington. . . 
Arkansas a aot 
Missourl 23 
North Carolina 
Illinois 

lowa 

Oklahoma. .. . 
Kansas... . 
Indiana. 
Tennessee. 


2,300,000 
69,600 
35,400 
22,400 
21,500 
14,900 

8,400 
7,200 
6,400 
4,300 
3,200 
3,100 
2,900 
2,800 
2,060 


2,547,000 
47,600 
26,700 
14,800 
12,500 
12,800 
10,700 

7,700 
5,800 
4,300 


New Jersey . . . 


Oregon 

South Carolina. . 
Wiabamar an. se) 
West Virginia . . 
Delaware... . 
2,400 || Connecticut. . . 
3,100 || New Mexico. . . 
2,100 || Utah 

2,800 || Arizona 

2,990 || Florida . 


(SU OES) 


Graphite There was little graphite production in the United 
* States after World War I, but the possibility of 
insufficient supplies of imported material led to some revival in 
the industry. One plant was put into operation in northern New 
York, another in Coosa county, Ala., and there was a small output 
from Rhode Island; in addition, plans were under way for the 
re-opening of former operations in Chester county, Pa., and near 
Burnet, Tex. Imports of graphite increased from 31,529 short 
tons in 1940 to 29,583 tons in the first nine months of rgat. 
About 10% of past imports were from Chosen, which was in 1942 
out of the market, but developments in the eastern area improved 
the chances of maintaining supplies from Ceylon and Madagascar. 
Imports from Mexico, which furnished about one-half of the im- 
ports, showed a heavy increase in 1941. 

Efforts were made to establish new production in Brazil, 
Portuguese East Africa and South Africa. (G. A. Ro.) 


Gravel: see SAND AND GRAVEL. 


Great Britain & Northern Ireland, | 
United Kingdom of. This comprises the main island of 


Great Britain, with numerous smaller 
islands off the English and Scottish coasts, and the six northeast- 
ern counties of Ireland. It is a constitutional monarchy, with a 
king and a parliament of two houses. Flag, the Union Jack, con- 
sisting of a red cross on a white field (for England), surcharged 
on a diagonal white field (for Ireland), surcharged in turn on a 
diagonal white cross on a blue field (for Scotland). Ruler: King 
George VI (q.v.); premier in 1942 (since 1940): Winston S. 
Churchill (g.v.); established church: Protestant Episcopal. 
Area and Population.—Area 93,991 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 
1939) 47,735,000 (England and Wales 41,417,000). Chief towns 
(pop. est. June 30, 1938): London (cap.), city and metropolitan 


ENTRANCE HALL to one of the eight ‘‘super-shelters’’ constructed in London 
in 1942. Each shelter has two main twin tunnels about 1,200 ft. long and 
can accommodate more than 8,000 people 


police districts, 8,700,000; city and metropolitan boroughs only, 
4,062,800; Glasgow (June 30, 1939), 1,131,500; Birmingham, 
1,041,000; Manchester (including Salford), 932,300; Liverpool, 
827,400; Sheffield, 520,000; Leeds, 494,000; Edinburgh (June 
30, 1939), 473,200; Belfast (Jan. 1, 1939), 443,500; Bristol, 415,- 
000; Hull, 318,700. 

History.—The history of the war effort behind the lines in 
Great Britain—such a country had very little other history in 
1942—can best be studied against the background of the war itself 
(see Wortp War II). British industrial production attained in 
1942 a far higher level than ever before in history; it encroached 
much further on all other forms of production and reached a 
larger percentage of the national income than in any other bel- 
ligerent country except possibly Germany and the U.S.S.R. In 
fact, the pressure on Britain’s resources of manpower and woman- 
power was rapidly approaching its attainable maximum, and on 
Aug. 2 the government appealed to all Britons in the U.S.A. to 
return home to help in the war effort. 

Two-thirds of the population between the ages 14 and 65 were 
enrolled in whole time service in industry, in the forces, or in 
civil defense. Of those in industry a large proportion were women, 
of whom there were 5,500,000 in factories. Strikes caused the loss 
of less than one hour a worker a year. 

Some output figures were given by Oliver Lyttelton, minister 
of production, in the summer of 1942. At that time Great Britain 
was producing more than 250,000 mechanical vehicles of all kinds 
in a year and guns—two-pounders and upwards—at the rate of 
60,000. Production of aircraft calculated by weight had increased 
nearly 24 times in 18 months, and the output of shipyards 57% 
in the same period. Later, Albert Alexander, first lord of the ad- 
miralty, stated that the merchant shipbuilding tonnage production 
had far outstripped that of the first three years of World War I, 
while at the same time the very heavy naval losses had been re- 
placed and in certain categories new additions had been made. 
(See SHIPBUILDING.) 

Side by side with quantity production the problem of quality 
production was being seriously tackled. New, faster and more 
powerful torpedo-carrying aircraft came into production in March, 
and after the midsummer reverses in Libya, Lyttelton announced 
the development of much more powerful cruiser and infantry 
tanks, heavily armoured, as well as of specialized anti-tank weap- 
ons far more powerful than the six-pounders which had themselves 
been an industrial achievement. In certain lines Britain’s out- 
standing successes in output remained unsurpassed, notably in the 
quality of fighter aircraft, the manufacture of the fastest bombers, 
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and in the development of radio-location, the only decisive weag 
of war deserving to be called a new “secret weapon.” 

In order to release manpower for the war effort as well as 
conserve valuable supplies, further stringent cuts—“austeri]} 
measures—were made in civilian consumption. No white breac 
fancy breads were allowed after April 6; in restaurants the sc 
of dishes offered and prices charged were strictly regulat) 
“utility” garments designed to save both material and workm 
ship were widely distributed, and clothing consumption was. 
duced by a 25% cut in coupons. Later furniture and other hou 
hold necessities were produced on “utility” lines while 
manufacture of many luxury goods was prohibited altogether a 
Aug. 1. With the abolition in July of the small basic ratio 
petrol, pleasure motoring ceased. The maximum penalty for bli 
market offenses was raised to 14 years’ penal servitude plus 
that might equal illicit profits. 

A measure deeply affecting many business people was the stej 
concentration of the different trades, involving in many c: 
the closing down of works or places of business or their use | 
some other aspect of the war effort. It was arranged, howe 
that the closed works were to be compensated by those remainf| 
open. Rationalization of retail distribution was also effec 
and in the case of dairymen resulted in the consumer being} 
longer free to choose a particular milkman. 

Except for milk, which was in short supply during the wi 
months, food was ample enough during 1942. Though more 
cles of food came under control, the “points” rationing system g 
opportunities for a wider range of choice within prescribed q 
tities. Fresh fruits and vegetables were plentiful in the sumi 
and autumn and the harvest, so critical a factor in 1942, | 
good. (See AGRICULTURE: British Empire.) 

In spite of three years of war conditions and a reduction in 
medical and nursing services available to the general public, 
health of the nation was fully maintained. Nutrition was pl 
on a new basis, immunization against disease, especially diphif 
ria, advanced far, and steps were taken to deal with typhus [I 
malaria should these diseases gain entry into the country. TE) 
were fewer mental cases. The situation in respect to tubercul] 
was, however, not so satisfactory. There had been a real i incre 
in deaths since the start of World War II, especially among cf 
dren suffering from tubercular meningitis. Another disquie }} 
feature was a sharp rise, up to 709%, in the incidence of vene} 
disease. An intensive campaign of enlightenment and preven 
was undertaken. 

In the spring the imminent threat of a serious coal shortage 
to a government proposal to ration all fuels, but such 
opposition was encountered over the practical application of | 


heme that an effort to bridge the gap between production and 
yonsumption was made both by speeding up output at the mines 


jnd by educating the public to exercise the strictest economy. 
tSee COAL.) 

{ The coal shortage, the need for conserving gasoline, rubber and 
ither commodities, and military and industrial priority require- 
jents greatly reduced the volume of transport available to the 
\eneral public in 1942, and while extra trains were being run for 
jorkers and some bus undertakings were carrying 80% to 100% 
fore passengers, the non-essential rail and road services were re- 
juced to a minimum. 

) Armed Forces and Home Defense.—Throughout 1942, prepara- 
ons to meet the threat of invasion or of a new bombing offensive 
ntinued. Despite the dispatch of large armies overseas a con- 
derable number of troops remained in Britain, some—the less fit 
permanently assigned to home defense, others still in training. 
With a view to raising the standard of officers, those over 45 who 
led to reach a requisite standard of efficiency were retired. 
jor the ranks a new system of adult education comprised a four 
‘onths’ course of instruction on Great Britain, the empire, the 
lied nations and economic geography. Monetary post-war credits 
jere introduced, and on Sept. 11 the financial position of junior 
\ficers up to but not including the rank of captain was improved 
\7 a more rapid system of promotion, while all other ranks re- 
ved an increase in basic pay to 75. instead of 35.6d. a week for 
jen and 2s.4d. for women. In both cases allowances for children 
,jere increased. A proclamation on Oct. 22 made men who had 
ached 18 that day liable to be called up. Those who had reached 
3 between July 1 and Sept. 30 registered on Nov. 7. This did not 
fect the minimum age, 19, at which men were posted for service 
road. A proclamation of March 5 had already extended the Na- 
,jonal Service act to men of between 41 and 45. An important 
velopment was the formation of an R.A.F. regiment for the de- 
nse of aerodromes. 

| Many new contingents arrived from Canada during 1942, and 
“\om June onwards United States forces were in Britain as well as 


jndertaken by British builders was the rapid construction of aero- 
jromes, camps and port facilities for these forces. By a bill 
-jassed in the house of commons on Aug. 4, U.S. troops became 
“jtbject to their own courts martial and not to British civil courts 
‘hy all criminal charges. 

| Certain military districts in Britain were permanently barred 
‘ the public. Other areas were banned in the summer to all but 
‘| sidents and their close relatives. Invasion committees were set 
‘ly in many districts, while a defense regulation made all civilians 
i) danger areas liable for labour but not for military service in 
‘he event of an invasion. Compulsory fire guard was extended to 
omen between the ages of 20 and 45. The Home Guard was 
ought within the conscriptional system, and liaison with the 
‘|yilian defense service was greatly improved. 

‘| Air Raids.—Enemy activity over Britain was less than in 1941. 
here were “hit and run” raids on coastal areas and on a few in- 
‘Ind towns, and in April “reprisal” raids for the British attacks 
‘\y Rostock and Luebeck damaged historic buildings in Norwich, 
‘\xeter, Bath and York. Further reprisals after the shattering 
aids on Cologne and Essen in which more than 1,000 R.A.F. 
‘Yombers took part were aimed at Canterbury and “Ipswich port.” 
hese “Baedeker raids” were conducted for the most part by 
‘Inall numbers of bombers whose percentage losses were high, and 
: ‘vilian casualties were not heavy. 

-Parliament.—Inevitably parliamentary proceedings during 1942 
ere largely determined by the course of the war. Legislation 
as mainly concerned with vigorous prosecution of the war, with 
‘\tatters affecting the services and with the regulation of civilian 
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Many important war debates took place. At the first 
of these, beginning on Jan. 27, shortly after his return from the 
U.S.A. Churchill asked for a vote of confidence and received 
the reassuring majority of 464 to 1. Nevertheless the house of 
commons was critical and in February he re-organized his govern- 
ment, still retaining for himself the offices of prime minister, 
minister of defense and first lord of the treasury. The loss of 
Singapore evoked many demands for a full-dress enquiry, but 
after Gen. Bennett’s report had been received it was announced 
that an investigation would not be in the best interests of the 
conduct of the war. A full debate on the campaign in Libya was, 
however, held on July 1 in both houses, and once more the house 
of commons re-affirmed its confidence in the government, this 
time by defeating a vote of censure moved by Sir John Wardlaw 
Milne, a conservative member, by 476 to 25. 

All through 1942 a necessary veil of censorship was drawn 
over one of the major issues of the war, the shipping situation, 
which was debated in both houses on July 16 in secret session. 
For public consumption Churchill announced in February that 
following the Japanese entry into the war losses had been heavy, 
and in March that the battle of the Atlantic, after having been 
markedly in British favour for five to six months, had temporarily 
worsened. July and August proved, however, to be the most 
successful months in U-boat destruction, with new methods of 
combat developing and new devices in action, and shipping losses 
for August and September were the least since January. 

The problem of the future status of India was one of the most 
discussed topics during 1942, and it was with the deepest regret 
that both houses learned of the non-acceptance by Indian leaders 
of the proposals put forward by the British government in the 
Draft Declaration of Discussion. In many subsequent pronounce- 
ments and again in the address from the throne on the opening 
of the new session of parliament Nov. 11, Britain’s desire for 
the independence of India within the framework of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations was re-affirmed. It was made amply 


activities. 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the battle of Britain was observed on the 
site of a bombed school in East London in Sept. 1942 
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clear that the door still remained open for negotiation. (See 
Inpra.) Events and future developments in the colonial empire 
were also under discussion, and on June 24 a vigorous debate 
took place in the house of commons on the best means of carry- 
ing out Britain’s declared policy of preparing the colonial people 
for self-government and full partnership in the British empire. 
Then and later the formation of a Colonial Development board, 
with statutory rights and adequate funds, was pressed as a means 
of expediting the process. On Oct. 21 General Smuts, premier 
of South Africa, addressed a joint assembly of both houses. 

On Nov. 23 the prime minister announced ministerial changes 
and again re-organized his cabinet. (See CaBIinET MEMBERS; 
PARLIAMENT, HOUusES OF.) 

The Budget and Finance ——In presenting the budget on April 
14, Sir Kingsley Wood stated that the maintenance of stable 
prices during the previous financial year had cost the exchequer 
£125,000,000, and would probably cost more during the succeed- 
ing year. The estimated taxes on the existing basis of taxation 
fell short of the revenue target by £150,000,000, and therefore 
new duties on tobacco, spirits, wines and beer, and the doubling 
of the entertainments tax and the purchase tax were introduced 
to meet the deficit. The income tax, which in 1942 had reached 
the basic rate of ros. in the pound, with super-tax rising in the 
highest ranges to 19s. 6d., was unchanged except for a small con- 
cession to married women, raising the maximum allowance on 
their earnings from £45 to £80. This budget, with its twofold 
purpose of raising revenue and decreasing consumption, was ap- 
proved as likely to aid the government’s policy of avoiding infla- 
tion by restricting consumption and increasing savings. By Nov. 
22, over £4,500,000,000, including £1,000,000,000 from war 
weapons and warships weeks, had been invested in national sav- 
ings. 

On Oct. 20, the chancellor of the exchequer asked for a further 
note of credit of £1,000,000,000, making a total of £12,050,000,- 
ooo since the beginning of the war. The daily average expendi- 
ture on the war by October had risen to £12,750,000,000. 

Foreign Relations —Greater unity among the allied powers was 
heralded by a joint declaration in Washington on Jan. 1, 1942, 
of common aims and purposes and a further joint declaration 
in London on Jan. 13 emphasizing Germany’s war guilt and the 
intention that all infringements of international law and barbarous 
acts committed by the axis powers should be duly punished. Feel- 
ing on this subject intensified with fresh revelations of “terrible 
reprisals of unbelievable bestiality” against the peoples of oc- 
cupied Europe, of Japanese atrocities at Hongkong and Singapore, 
and of the manacling of prisoners taken at Dieppe. 

Relations between Britain and the U.S.A. were considerably 
strengthened by a continual exchange of visits for consultation 
purposes between statesmen, service chiefs and technicians. Win- 
ston Churchill was in Washington in Dec. 1941 and again in June 
1942. From the latter visit to President Roosevelt resulted, it 
was later revealed, preparations for the North African campaign 
of Nov. 1942. From the former came plans for the complete 
co-ordination of the allied effort regarding munitions assignments, 
shipping adjustments and raw materials. On Feb. 23 the Lend- 
lease agreement was signed. On June g the formation of an 
Anglo-American combined production and resources board and 
an Anglo-American food board were announced. In September 
an exchange of notes set out in full the principles of reciprocal 
aid in the prosecution of the war against aggression, while later 
an exchange of inventions was arranged. On March 10 an Anglo- 
American commission to strengthen social and economic co- 
operation in the Caribbean outposts was established. 

Further steps towards close rapprochement with the U.S.S.R. 
(q.v.) were also significant. Aid to that country was so steadily 


GREAT BRITAIN 


maintained that in May Clement Attlee, deputy prime minis} 
was able to announce that in spite of her own crying needs 
ain had fulfilled all her promises as regards war materials. “| 
route through Iran was developed ahead of schedule, and in J] 
Britain granted a further credit of £25,000,000 to Russia for | 
purchase of supplies. On Nov. 12 came the news that in | 
year ended Sept. 1942 Britain and the U.S.A. had dispatched | 
the costly northern route 3,052 aircraft; 4,084 tanks; 831.1 
tons of miscellaneous supplies including machine tools and | 
materials; 30,031 vehicles; 42,000 tons of aviation fuel, | 
66,000 tons of fuel oil. 

Aid to China by Britain became difficult after the loss of | 
Burma road, but a large loan for war purposes was offered] 
the Chinese government in February. In October Britain | 
the United States undertook to relinquish all extra-territa 
rights in China. | 

Relations with other friendly powers were marked by the sj} 
ing of the Anglo-Soviet-Iranian treaty (see IRAN); of an agy} 
ment and military convention with the emperor of Ethiopia (j} 
Erutopia); and of agreements with the Greek prime mini} 
and the Netherlands foreign minister respectively over the | 
and status of their armed forces. Notes exchanged with the Cz] 
government made it clear that H.M. government would not| 
influenced in any post war settlement by frontier changes effecl| 
since 1938. (D.C. So: 384 

Education.—In 1937-38: elementary, England and Wales—}} 
partments under separate head teachers 29,988, scholars 
register 5,150,874; elementary, Scotland—schools 2,895, scho# 
617,047; elementary, Northern Ireland—schools 1,700, scho 
191,862; secondary, England and Wales—grant-aided sch« 
1,398, scholars 470,003; secondary, Scotland—-grant-aided sch 


Table |.—Estimated Revenue and Expenditure 1942-1943 
ESTIMATED REVENUE 1942-43 


£ 
Income; Taxs.cti t.%0 4 se en ee te eee 913,000,000 
Surtax 2. g00 woo) Ss Wels, Me op eee ee 78,000,000 
Estate Duties:~ 0.4) secteur ougetn eat atc wea 90,000,000 
Stamps" Sg WAU (Pa cele ee oe ees 15,000,000 
National Defense Contribution and Excess Profits Tax 425,000,000 
Other Inland Revenue: Duties 1. ee eee 1,000,000 
Total, Inland Revenues ss aye) eins anec ateneen Pa 
Customs’ ea, Gl Sate SP OU ae oR On ee ee 438,295,000 
EXCiS6*. rgcit GPCRS oh cea Ral ne 366,705,000 


Tota] Customs and Excise 
Motor Vehicle‘Duties Giga oh. 2) eae eee 
Canadian Govt. Contribution 
Post Office (net receipt) 
Crown: Lands~, yc vest oo oe cee, eee 
Wixeless*Wicences: "5 a.c ee et eee nee 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous 


ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE 1042-43 


Interest and Management of National Debt 
Payments to Northern Ireland 


Total ys 2 is pes Ge ohers Bee ee CC een ee owe ee 
Supply Services 
Defense (token votes*) 
Civil 
Central Government and Finance 
Foreigniand Imperiale go See ee ee ee 
Home Department, Law and Justice 
Education 


Total Ordinary Expenditure 


*Substantive cost to be met from votes of credit. 


\’able !l_—Overseas Trade, Showing the Variations in the First Eight Months 
(Jan. 1-Aug. 31) of Each of the Years 1937—40 


| (in million £) 


| Imports 
eke 


616.5 605.9 792.9 


1252, scholars 156,645; secondary, Northern Ireland—grant-aided 
| chools 75, scholars 14,557; universities, students: England 41,707 
full time, 36,378); Wales 3,089 (full time, 2,970); Scotland 10,- 
| Is (full time, 9,841); Northern Ireland 1,590 full-time students. 
4 Banking ore Finance. — Revenue, ordinary (est. 1941-42) 
le 1,786,360,000; (actual, 1941-42) £2,074,057,000; (est. 1942-43) 
).2,627,100,000. Expenditure, ordinary (est. fue £4,206,- 
157,000; (actual, 1941-42) £4,775,694,000; (est. 1942-43) £5,- 
6,470, ooo. Revenue, actual (April Sepu 20, 1042) £1, 163)- 
[ateoe expenditure, actual (April 1-Sept. 30, 1942) £2,594,- 


124,000. Public debt (national) March 31, 1942, £14,070,300,000. 
iuxchange rate 1942, £1=403.5 cents. 
‘| Trade and Communications.—Overseas trade in million £: 
‘\mports, merchandise (1939) £885.5; (1940) £1,099.9; exports, 
iflomestic (1939) £439. 6, (1940) £413.13; re-exports (1939) £46.0, 
Mit940) £26.2. 
I Br tnications Rosas (March 31, 
ilieales (class I) 20,627 mi.; (class II) 13,070 mi.; Scotland 
i @ I) 6,632 mi.; (class II) 3,967 mi.; Northern Tecondl (class 
)) 1,273 mi.; Gre ID) soy tecbt, Railways (Decr214 1938): 
isreat Britain, track open to traffic, excluding sidings, 20,007 mi.; 
‘Northern Ireland, standard gauge, 633 mi.; narrow gauge 121 mi. 
WWWirways (1938): distance flown 14,331,000 mi.; passengers 
arried 222,200; mail carried 3,453 tons; freight carried 2,527 
ons. Empire services (airways), traffic ton miles including 
assenger ton miles (1937-38) 7,153,767; (1938-39) 13,734,899; 
‘hassengers carried (1939) 12,614. Shipping, excluding vessels 
mder 100 tons (July 1, 1939), 17,984,158 gross tons; under 
onstruction (July 1, 1939) 791,500 gross tons; shipping (net 
onnage with cargo), entered (monthly average 1938) 5,698,000; 
sleared (monthly average 1938) 4,907,000; entered (Aug. 1939) 
1,617,000; cleared (Aug. 1939) 5,525,000. Motor vehicles licensed 
"| Sept. 30, 1938): cars 1,944,394; hackney vehicles (taxis, buses, 
"Yoaches, etc.) 87,730; commercial vehicles 590,397; motorcycles 
162,375; total 3,084,896. Wireless receiving set licences (Sept. 30, 
939), 9,085,050; telephones (Dec. 31, 1939): number of stations 
including public and private lines, call boxes, etc.) 3,235,500. 
| Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
ion in 1939: (in metric tons) wheat 1,680,000; oats 1,760,800; 
sharley 903,300; potatoes (1938) 5,197,100; beet sugar (1940) 
“70,000; hops (1938) 131,000; coal (1938) 230,658,000; iron ore 
metal content) (1938) 3,615,000; pig iron and ferro-alloys 


1938): England and 


| nly) (1938) 1,062,665; whale oil (1938) 221,100; benzol (1938) 


lable I.— Agricultural Production, in Thousands of Metric Tons,* and Acreage, 


we England and Wales, 1938 and 1939 


1939 


Thous. 
met. tons 


1938 


Thous. 


met. tons Acres 


Acres 


1,830,261 
885,499 
1,300,530 
92,240 
1,184,082 
4,229,308 
129,817 


1,855 
803 


910,073 
1,358,008 
82,781 
1,302,858 
4,611,504 
132,968 
36,800 
453,976 
394,249 
208,891 


if 1,009 

| “Mixed Corn 74 

‘| Seeds hay 1,281 

.) Meadow hay 3,131 

) Beans (for ieee feeding or seed) . 106 

‘ . Peas (for stock-feeding or seed) 
Potatoes 


38,153 
474,780 
421,190 
212,531 


30 
3,486 
5,081 
3,599 


*One metric ton = .98421 English ton. 


GREAT LAKES TRAFFIC—GREECE 


1,682,616 | « 
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218,800; shale oil (1938) 131,000; beef and veal (1937-38) 
688,000; pig meat (1937-38) 415,200; mutton and lamb (1937- 
38) 257,000; wool (1938) 50,300; wood pulp (1938) 270,000; 
silk, artificial (1940) 45,360; margarine (1938) 211,600; butter 
(1938) 47,000; cheese (1938) 44,100; flax (fibre) (Northern 
Ireland) (1938) 4,100; rye (1938) 10,900; lead ore (metal con- 
tent) (1938) 30,200; aluminum (smelter production) (1940) 
35,000; super-phosphates of lime (1937) 449,000; tin ore (metal 
content) (1939) 1,700. 

Industry and Labour.—Index of industrial production (1929 = 
100) av. (1938) 115.5; av. (Jan.—June 1939) 123.1; index of em- 
ployment (1929=100) av. (1939) 113.0. Industrial population, 
insured (July 1939) 14,838,000; unemployed, wholly, av. (1940) 
802,921; temporary av. (1940) 159,782; wholly av. (1941) 
292,000; (Sept. 14, 1942) wholly 98,662; temporary 5,446. (See 
BriTIsH Emprre and the articles on the various dominions and 
divisions thereof.) 


Great Lakes Traffic: see CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS. 


Greece A kingdom in the southern part of the Balkan penin- 
* sula, under German, Italian and Bulgarian occupation 
in 1942. Area 50,147 sq.mi., of which 41,328 are mainland; pop. 
(census May 16, 1928) 6,204,684; (estimated, 1940) 7,150,000. 
Capital, Athens (392,781). Chief cities: Thessaloniki (236,524), 
Patras (61,278), Cavalla (49,980), Candia (33,404), Corfu (32,- 
221). Religion: mostly Greek Orthodox; 126,017 Mohammedans; 
72,791 Jews. King: George II; prime minister (1942): Emman- 
uel Tsouderos. 

History.—Little authentic news came out from Greece in 1942 
except repeated and well-substantiated reports of starvation. It was 
estimated that Greece needed at least 30,000 additional tons of grain 
monthly for keeping the population alive. With the help of Great 
Britain and the United States the Turkish Red Crescent delivered 
food and medical supplies, yet this was not sufficient. 

Food was not only extremely scarce but obtainable only at 
highly-inflated prices. 

The Greek government in exile put itself on a new basis when 
on Feb. 2, 1942, King George II ended the dictatorship begun 
Aug. 4, 1936. The minister of labour, Aristides Demetratos, who 
had started as a communist and later turned fascist, left the 
cabinet. On May 3 the cabinet was completely reconstituted. 
Prime Minister Tsouderos took over the navy; air and war port- 
folios, and Professor Panayotis Kannelopoulos, leader of Greek 
resistance to fascism and to the axis, became vice-premier. 

The Greek government signed on Jan. 15 an agreement with the 
Yugoslavian government in exile concerning future closer collabo- 
ration between the two countries in foreign policy, military estab- 
lishment, customs, economic organization and communications. 

Education.—Education was compulsory for all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 12. In 1938 Greece had 743 kinder- 
gartens with 38,338 pupils, 8,339 primary schools with 985,018 
pupils and 407 high schools with 92,687 pupils, of whom 28,998 
were girls. There were five institutions of higher learning, among 
them 3 universities with 7,230 students, of whom 845 were 
women, an institute of technology with 521 students and a school 
of fine arts. \ 

Finance.—The monetary unit was the drachma, which had 
been stabilized in 1928 at 77.02 to the dollar; the stabilization 
was suspended in April 1932. For the year 1939-40, the revenue 
was estimated at 14,014,000,000 and expenditure at 14,653,000,000 
drachmai. The public debt amounted on Dec. 31, 1938, to §2,- 
140,000,000 drachmai. On Dec. 31, 1939, the bank-note circula- 
tion was 9,453,000,000 drachmai, and the total gold in the national 
bank amounted to 4,223,000,000 drachmai. 
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Communication and Trade.—Greece had an important mer- 
chant marine which consisted on June 30, 1939, of 589 steam and 
motor ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 small sailing vessels. There 
were, in 1939, 1,668 mi. of railroad and 42 telephone exchanges 
with 38,427 subscribers. There were 1,368 post offices at the 
end of 1937. 

The value of imports amounted in 1940 to 12,215,000,000, the 
value of exports to 9,079,000,000 drachmai. In 1940 Germany 
was first in both imports and exports and the United States sec- 
ond. Chief articles of export were currants, raisins and tobacco, 
of imports cotton piece goods, woollen goods and machinery. 

Agriculture and Mineral Production.—Greece is chiefly an 
agricultural country, although the mountainous character allows 
only one-fifth of the area to be cultivated. Chief crops are wheat, 
wine, barley, currants, maize, oats, tobacco and cotton. Olive and 
fruit are produced in great quantities and good quality. Breeding 
of sheep and goats is important. The principal minerals found 
are iron ore, iron pyrites, magnesite, lignites, chromites, lead, 
emery. Industrial development was growing before the axis in- 
vasion of 1941. (CEES Kos) 


The world’s largest island (736,518 sq.mi., some 
Greenland. 405,000 covered by glacier), in the North Atlantic 
ocean, N.W. of Iceland. A Danish possession, it came under 
United States protection in 1941. Capital, Godthaab. A popula- 
tion of about 18,000 (est. 1941) is scattered in small settlements 
on the west coast, and 1,000 on the east coast, about 600 in all 
being Danes, the rest native Greenlanders. Seats of the governors 
are Godhavn in the north and Godthaab in the south. 

History.—Through 1942 Greenland continued under the regime 
established by the agreement of April 9, 1941, between the Danish 
Minister in Washington, Henrik de Kauffmann, and Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull. The continuance of Danish sovereignty was 
recognized; the United States obtained the right to build bases 
for planes, radio and weather stations, and to maintain them by 
“any and all things necessary”; the agreement to stand “until 
the present dangers to the American continent have passed.” 
Actual administration in Greenland remained in Danish hands as 
before. 

Any U.S. doubts about the wisdom and the necessity of this 
move had vanished by the beginning of 1942, and de Kauffmann, 
though of course disavowed and dismissed, stayed on in Wash- 
ington. Significantly, the Danish government found it legally im- 
possible to confiscate the minister’s property in Denmark. 

The significance of Greenland in the military situation was 
based primarily on two geographic factors: (1) The location there 
of the world’s only cryolite mines, ore vital in the manufacture 
of aluminum, and which in 1942 was taken from Greenland to 
Canada and the United States in quantity sufficient to pay for 
all the country’s necessary imports; (2) The location on “Green- 
land’s icy mountains” of the source of much of the weather 
conditions and weather reporting for the North Atlantic and 
much of Europe. By possession of meteorological stations there, 
the United Nations were enabled to plan their operations much 
more effectively than would otherwise be possible—and Germany 
was at the same time deprived of the opportunity of forecasting 
accurately the weather even over western Europe. 

A trade revolution on a small scale had to be carried through 


in Greenland, because Denmark had maintained there a strict ° 


trade monopoly—for the protection of the natives. With the 
closure of the route to Copenhagen, new associations had to be 
created with the United States. 

On Oct. 16, 1942, the British government acknowledged ac- 
ceptance of a gift of 40,000 kr. (about $10,000) from the people 
of Greenland, given to aid in freeing the motherland—Denmark. 


GREENLAND— 


GUATEMALA ; 


Though not stupendous in amount, the gift was heartening 
Danes, and was perhaps some confirming evidence for Mich; 
Spender’s statement that “The Danish administration of Gres 
land is the most brilliant example of colonial administration.” 

Trade and Finance.—Exports (largely fish and fish produc’ 
in 1939 totalled 1,847,000 kroner (1 kron=18¢ U.S. in 1934 


kr.), wood (468,000 kr.), manufactures (451,000 kr.), fruits a 
other colonial wares (389,000 kr.), meat (253,000 kr.). | 

The government budget for 1939-40 was balanced at 6,035,¢ 
kr. (F. DSH 


Grenada: see West Inp1Es, BRITISH. 
Grindstones: sce ABRASIVES. 
Guadalcanal: see Japan; Wortp War II. 
Guadeloupe: sce FrencuH CoLontaL EMPIRE. 


G A possession of the United States of America and 1 
vam. largest and most populous island of the Maria 
Guam lies at the southern end of that group, approximately 1,s}} 
mi. E. from Manila; area about 225 sq.mi.; population, July 
1941, 23,394, including 21,994 natives called Chamorros; the | 
mainder are foreign-born or personnel of the naval establishme} 
Agana, with a population of 11,000, is the capital and only af} 
of Guam, which was occupied by Japanese forces in Dec. 1941.] 
History.—The island was discovered by Magellan March 
1521, and remained a Spanish possession until June 21, 1& 
when it was captured by the United States. Later it was ceded 
the United States by the treaty of Paris, and after its acquisitif 
was under the jurisdiction and control of the navy departme 
with a naval officer, commissioned as governor by the presidd 
acting as chief executive of the island. 
Guam was attacked from all sides by Japanese naval for 
Dec. 8, 1941 (Dec. 7 east of the international date li 
It was defended by a small force of approximately 555 
sailors and marines, plus a group of some 1,100 construct 
workers who seized whatever weapons were at hand. The Japa | 
made a landing near Agana Dec. 10 and claimed control of |f} 
island shortly thereafter. The U.S. navy department ackna 
edged loss of the island-Dec. 13, 1941. No information regarcf| 
the Japanese occupation issued from the island during 1942. 
Education.—During 1940-1941 the public schools had 
average enrolment of 5,082. All instruction was in the Engif! 
language, with special attention given to health and sanita 
and to industrial and agricultural training. Health and Ml 
conditions are very satisfactory. 
Agriculture.—Typhoon damage to the coconut crop curtail! 
copra export to 193,391 Ib. for the fiscal year 1940-41; the vai 
was $73,763. Total exports were $84,278; imports, $994,¢}) 
Guam is an agricultural community; soil is fertile and naif} 
foodstuffs plentiful. 


Gu at em al 9 The most northerly republic of Central Amer} 
* Area, 42,364 sq.mi.; pop. (1941 est.): 3,384,:) 
Two-thirds of the population are Indians, the rest largely mest} 
By far the greater number live in the southern third of | 
republic. Capital, Guatemala City (167,000); other cities | 
Quezaltenango (26,100); and Antigua (12,300); population « 
mates for these and other cities vary widely. Official langue 
Spanish. President in 1942: General Jorge Ubico. 
History.—Guatemala continued her policy of inter-Amer 
co-operation during 1942. Axis property was taken over by] 
government, with a special tax levied on it for defense purpe}; 
In order to maintain coffee production at normal levels, pla} 


; 


1 


GUAYULE—GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS 


‘tions owned by axis nationals were continued in operation under 
the direction of the Central Bank of Guatemala. President Ubico 
ordered the establishment of a civil guard, to be made up of men 
50-60 years of age, the purpose being to combat subversive 
activities. One of the largest military airports in Latin America 
was built in Guatemala, and United States patrol bombers oper- 
lated from there. The president also ordered a cessation of im- 
{portation of all United States currency, to prevent use by axis 


Rares 
schools numbered 16, in addition to the National university. 

| Defense.—Guatemala had a regular army listed as numbering 
47,000 at the start of World War II; it was steadily increased 
irom the reserve in 1942. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the quetzal, maintained at 


799-99. 
_ Trade.—Imports for 1941 were valued at $16,098,907, an in- 


). Coffee amounted to approximately 
0% of all exports, bananas approximately 30%. Guatemalan 
jrade suffered in 1942 through lack of shipping space, a loss 
yartly offset by improved rail connections with Mexico. 

i Communication.—The completion of the Suchiate bridge in 
,{°eb. 1942 improved rail connections with the north, of importance 
jpiter external communication by water was curtailed. Air service 
vas increased in 1942. Railroad mileage: 600 mi. public; 280 mi. 
private. Highway mileage: 3,700 mi., with 650 mi. under con- 
truction. 

Agriculture.—Main export crops are coffee (average export to 
4J.S. 558,500 bags), bananas and chicle (1942 crop est. 3,000,000 
pales). The quota limitation on coffee set in 1941 was removed 
secause of the shortage in amounts reaching the United States. 
| See also BritisH HonpurRAS.) 


BrsLtiocRAPHY.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central Amer- 
sa (1918); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 (1936), 
Fuatemala Past and Present (1940); C. D. Kepner, Social Aspects of the 
3anana Industry (1936). (D. Rp.) 


Suayule: sce CHemMuRcY; RUBBER AND RUBBER MANUFACTURE. 


ail . +8 . The John Si- 
‘uggenheim Memorial Foundation. 61° Guggen- 
teim Memorial foundation granted ro1 fellowships, with stipends 
otalling $240,000, for the year 1942-43. Of these awards, 77 
vent to the fellowship program of the United States, 4 to that of 
Zanada, and 20 to the program of Latin America. Since its estab- 
“lishment in 1925 by Simon Guggenheim and his wife, the founda- 


H ellowships to the advancement of research in all fields of knowl- 
'\;dge and creative work in the arts. 

At the time of the death of Guggenheim in 1941, the founda- 
ion, already having an endowment of $8,415,131, became the 
‘esiduary legatee of almost his entire estate. All contributions 
iad been made by the co-founders. Headquarters of the founda- 
‘ion are at 551 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


‘Jion had, by 1942, contributed $2,531,400 in the form of 1,223 ° 
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Guiana, British: see BrrrisH GUIANA. 

Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam. 

Guiana, French: see FRENCH CoLONIAL EMPIRE. 

Guinea: see FrencH CotontaL Empire; PorTUGUESE COLONIAL 
EMPIRE; SPANISH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Gustavus V (1858- ), king of Sweden, of whom a bio- 
graphical account will be found in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, ascended the throne in 1907, and years before 
1942 had attained the rank of Europe’s oldest living monarch. 
In 1938 the nation-wide celebration of his 80th birthday was a 
testimonial of love and respect and a demonstration of deep- 
seated national unity. The king’s tennis and bridge continued, but 
winters on the Riviera had to be abandoned from 1939 on; in 
1942 “Mr. G” stood not only as the personification of a nations 
neutrality, but as a firm, steady guide through the storms that 
engulfed all Sweden’s neighbours. He was a conspicuous leader 
in movements for Scandinavian peace and solidarity, and his 
very presence seemed to convey some hope for the future. 
(ED) Ss) 


G . Nationwide stress on physical fitness added new 
ymnastics. interest to the A.A.U. gymnastic championships 
of 1942, held at Western Reserve university in Cleveland. With 
three 1941 champions in the armed services, only Temple uni- 
versity’s George Szypula, in tumbling, repeated his title conquest 
of the previous year. The Swiss Gymnastic society of Union 
City, N.J., led by All-Around Champion Arthur E. Pitt, won the’ 
team championship with 60 points. Penn State was second with 
39. Pitt placed first in the calisthenics, long horse, horizontal 
bar; was tied for first in the parallel bars; and placed second in 
the flying rings and side horse. Caton Cobb of the University of 
Illinois was the leading collegian in the all-around competition. 
(M. P. W.) 


. Maternal mortality sta- 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics. tistics are always one 
to one and one-half years old when compilation is complete and 
the figures become available. The decade from 1930 to 1940 


IMPROVISED NURSERY of a U.S. army camp. Obstetrical care and delivery 
rooms were available to the wives of U.S. soldiers in 1942, but soldiers had first 
call on hospital facilities 


i 


= SS 
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showed a decrease in maternal death rates from 6.7 per 1,000 
live births to 3.76 in the United States. The rate for 1941 shows 
a further decrease to 3 per 1,000. Large cities generally have 
considerably lower rates than rural communities or smaller popu- 
lated centres. The 1940 average for 27 major cities of the United 
States was 2.84 per 1,000. 

The contrast between methods of analgesia and anaesthesia 
during labour and delivery in Great Britain and in North and 
South America was noteworthy. Griffith and Goodall, after an 
extensive study of English methods, utilized opium derivatives in 
the first stage, nitrous oxide and oxygen in the second stage, com- 
pleting delivery with chloroform or cyclopropane. In North 
America barbiturates were extensively used for analgesia in first 
stage, followed by rectal administration of Gwathmey’s ether- 
alcohol-olive oil mixture with the addition to this of paraldehyde, 
delivery being completed under nitrous oxide or ether anaesthesia. 
Local “block” of perineal nerves was also popular. In South 
America, Leon reported that pentobarbitol sodium is superior 
to other drugs as an amnesic but that this alone is successful in 
producing analgesia-amnesia in only about one-third of all cases. 

Vitamin deficiencies and the effects of these related to obstetric 
and gynaecologic disorders continued to produce a voluminous 
literature. Deficiency in vitamin A was viewed as lowering re- 
sistance against infection; that of vitamin B was held responsible 
to some extent for neuritis and for emesis gravidarum. Insuffi- 
cient vitamin C intake seemed to be related to anaemias of 
pregnancy; vitamin D was considered essential to proper calcium 
metabolism. Vitamin E deficiency was held to be a responsible 
factor in sterility and repeated abortions. Vitamin K was ac- 
cepted as having an important function in maintaining prothrom- 
bin levels in the pregnant woman and therefore in preventing 
certain types of haemorrhagic disease of the newborn. 

Williams and Fralin investigated the diets or food habits of a 
group of 514 pregnant women in respect to the adequacy of the 
vitamin contents of these, and found them woefully lacking. 
They concluded that obstetricians should give more specific in- 
structions to each such individual with particular emphasis on 
milk, citrus fruits, leafy vegetables, eggs, meat, butter, bread and 
whole grain cereals. 

The use of sulpha derivatives in puerperal infections kept pace 
with their use in other fields of medicine. An ingenious suggestion 
was that of Anderson and his co-workers; namely, that gauze 
impregnated with sulphanilamide (or a suitable derivative) be 
used for packing in instances of infected abortions, or suspected 
infection of the uterus after delivery. They made bacteriologic 
studies by means of culture balls embedded in such packing 
material. 

The use of sulphathiazole powder sprinkled into infected opera- 
tion wounds, such as Caesarean section after neglected labour, or 
septic gynaecologic cases, was accepted practice. 

Further light was thrown on the cause, prevention, and treat- 
ment of that haemorrhagic disease of the newborn termed ery- 
throblastosis neonatorum. Javert was still a pioneer in this work, 
but many others studied and wrote about this in 1941-42. It 
appeared that this condition, so often fatal to newborn infants, 
is dependent on the Rh factors discussed from a viewpoint of 
dominant Mendelian characteristics inherited from the parents. 
The mother, for example, shows an Rh—, the father Rh+, with 
the infant Rh+. The transmission of Rh agglutinogin from 
foetal circulation into the maternal circulation may result in an 
isoimmunization of the mother. Formation of antibodies in the 
mother with their passage through the placenta into the foetal 
circulation are presumably responsible for red cell haemolysis and 
other foetal symptoms. Treatment consisted in repeated trans- 
fusions always using a donor with the same Rh as that of the 
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infant, thus excluding its mother, plus the use of vitamin K. Ti 
latter was given routinely, by some authorities, to all babi! 
showing jaundice, intracranial haemorrhage, or even because | 
prematurity since this predisposes to intracranial haemorrhage. _ 

In answer to the question often posed, as to why women q 
not lactate during pregnancy but begin to do so shortly after tll 
uterus is emptied of the gestation, whatever the stage of thj 
latter may be, Turner and Meites explained that the placenij 
produced a suppressing agent holding lactation in abeyance, wba 
progesterone and large amounts of oestrogen common to pr | 
nancy likewise exerted a similar effect. Sudden removal of the} 
inhibitions, supplanted by the appearance of lactogenic hormo} 
from the anterior lobe of the pituitary, low during pregnancy al 
increased two to four times in amount immediately thereaft 
were, according to them, responsible for the onset of lactatic 

Pulmonary embolism is responsible for approximately 6% | 
deaths after major operations as well as being a prominent ca 
of postpartum deaths. Heparin, a blood anti-coagulant, was ut 
ized successfully in patients having emboli not immediately fat} 
Purified non-toxic heparin was produced independently by Charl} 
and Scott, working with Best in Toronto, and by Schmitz aaf| 
Fischer in Germany. The continuous intravenous administratilf 
was preferred in Canada and the United States, as contrast} 
with the Scandinavian technic employing repeated single i 
jections. 

The Journal of the American Medical Association of Nov. : 
1942 contained several articles and editorial comment on a 
prothrombic therapy by use of “dicoumarin,” or an extract fr 
spoiled sweet clover. Cattle feeding on such fodder develo 
haemophilic condition; the essential substance was extract : 
analyzed and reproduced synthetically, and was about to |} 
offered as a treatment for thrombosis and embolism. 

BrsLiocRAPHy.—H. R. Griffith and J. R. Goodall, J. Obst. & Con 
Brit. Emp., 48:323 (1941); Juan Leon, Analgesia Obstétrica, Buenos Ai¥ 


El Atenco (1941); Philip Williams and F. G. Fralin, Am. J. Obst. |) 
Gynec., 44:647 (1942); H. E. Anderson, H. L. Gardner, M. F. Gunders3i#j 


| 
| 


Am. J, Obst. & Gynec., 43:921 (1942); L. F. Richdorf and W. S. Kear 
J. Lancet, 62:155 (1942); P. Levine, P. Vogel, E. Katzin and L. Burnhagi 
Science, 94:371 (1941); H.N. Sanford, I. Shmigelsky and J. M. Chap 
J.A.M.A., 118:697 (1942); C. W. Turner and J. Meites, Endocrinolo\f) 
29:165 (1941); A. Westman, Acta obst. et gynec., Scand. 21:105 (194 
M. Fremont-Smith, N. England, M. J., 226:795 (1942); S. H. Sturs 
N. England, M. J., 226:371 (1942); J. T. Priestley and N. W. Barl3 
Surg. Gynec. and Obst., 75:193 (1942). (Po 


Gypsum Mine production of gypsum in the United Stat 
* im 1941 increased by 19% over 1940, to 4,788,99 
short tons, but combined sales of domestic and imported vod 
were even higher. Sales of crude gypsum increased 40% | 
1,320,713 tons, and of calcined gypsum 20% to 4,438,754 toi i 
Since total imports for the year were not reported, it is not knol} 
whether the increases of sales over production came from |} 
creased imports or from stocks. The manufacture of portla { 
cement took 87% of the crude, and agriculture 11%. The uf} 
of calcined gypsum made some marked changes from the pH 
ceding year, as indicated by the following percentages, those 
the preceding year being given in parentheses for comparisc|| 
building plasters 44% (53%); wallboard and sheathing red | 
(12%); lath 31% (28%); tile 4% (4%). All told, the buildf 
industry consumed 97% of the calcined gypsum and 87% of I] 
crude. During the first three-quarters of 1942 the production. |, 
crude gypsum increased only 5% over the same period of rae | 
to 3,514,500 tons, while sales decreased to 2,891,000 tons. oy 
drop was presumably due to restrictions on private build] 
operations. i) 

Canada made a new record high in gypsum production in 1g 


with 1,590,312 short tons, a 10% increase over the previous i | 


(ade in 1940, but production during the first half of 1942 dropped 
“ore than a third below the same period of 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 
(1872- ), king of Norway, of whom a bi- 


aakon Vil ographical account will be found in Encyclopedia 
‘ttannica, was born Prince Charles of Denmark, second son of 
sederick VIII (and brother of Christian X). Upon the sepa- 
}tion of Norway from Sweden he was elected king by the 
forwegian Storting (Nov. 18, 1905), and took the old Norse 
{me of Haakon, and that of Olav for his son the crown prince. 
jaakon married Maud (1869-1938), youngest daughter of King 
giward VII of England. 
#The unanimous loyalty of Norwegians to their exiled king 
ter 1940 was more than a sign that their land was in trouble. 
jaakon’s personal bravery and uprightness, his nonpartisan na- 
jonalism, his zealous industry, his dignified acceptance of neces- 
y while fighting vigorously for the independence of his people, 
". gave rich meaning to the motto he had chosen in 1905: “All 
4c Norway.” Through disillusionment, bitterness, distress from 
“+40 through 1942, the Norwegian people both at home and 
road, on land and sea, had one rallying point. This sentiment 
jund expression from all corners of the earth on the king’s 
}th birthday, August 3, 1942. (See also Norway.) (F.D.S.) 
(1889-1942), U.S. opera singer, was 
; ackett, Charles born Nov. 4 in Worcester, Mass. He 


-tgan his singing career with a high school glee club, then studied 
»; Boston, Mass., and in Florence, Italy. In 1915, he made his 
sheratic debut in Mephistopheles in Pavia, Italy, and afterwards 
4led engagements in Genoa, Milan, Italy and Buenos Aires, 
-ygentina. In 1919, he made his American debut at the Metro- 
litan in New York City as Count Almaviva in The Barber of 
ville. He was with the Chicago Civic Opera company, 1923-33 
id then rejoined the Metropolitan. Hackett died in Jamaica, 


teens, N.Y., Jan. 1. 
4 eg2 A republic occupying the western third of the West 
mn itl. Indies island of Hispaniola. Area, 10,700 sq.mi. Pop. 
‘Kimates in 1942 varied from 2,600,000 to 3,000,000, with the 
‘ter figure usually quoted. Capital, Port-au-Prince (110,000). 
her cities: Les Cayes (15,000); Cap Haitien (20,000); 
‘pnaives (12,000); Jacmel (10,000). Official language: French; 
icial religion: Roman Catholic, with the lower classes practis- 
jz the folk religion of vodun or voodoo. President in 1942: Elie 
‘| scot. 

| History.—Haiti was active in carrying out inter-American col- 
“oration during 1942. Suspension of the constitutional guar- 
‘tees was extended for the duration of the war. All Haitian 
‘lizens outside the state were ordered to return, and all males 
—40 were required to register in January. Enemy property was 
‘\ntrolled, as was the movement of United States currency. A 
‘Yfense tax of $1 on each bag of the 1942-43 coffee crop was 
‘vied to finance defense measures. In March-April Pres. Lescot 
‘ade a trip to Washington. 

‘|Complete governmental regulation of automobile, tire, and 
*Ysoline sales took place early in the year. Price and export con- 
451 was established, and a special commission was created to 
‘pervise the production and sale of rice. Cotton production was 
‘\ded by a United States guarantee to purchase surplus amounts; 
‘sal production was also encouraged. The rubber production 
‘ogram involved the planting of 100,000 ac. to Cryptostegia 
/ants, with the United States financing the plan. 
 Education.—Statistics on Haitian education, admittedly mis- 
iding since enrolment does not mean attendance, indicated some 
40 schools with 500,000 in attendance in 1942. In the 1941 
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budget, education was allotted 2,383,828 gourdes. Study of the 
English language became compulsory Oct. 1, 1942. 

Defense.—The Haitian constabulary numbered approximately 
3,000, aided by a rural police force of 550. A department of 
national defense was created in 1942. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the gourde, fixed by law at 
20 cents U.S. Revenue (for fiscal year 1941-42); $5,119,851; 
expenditures: $5,545,232. In 1938-42 the Export-Import bank 
had extended Haiti five credits totalling $12,500,000. The public 
debt (Aug. 31, 1942) was $14,203,000. 

Trade.—Haitian imports for the 11-month period ending 
Aug. 31, 1942, were $7,541,800, an increase of 13% over the 
same period in the previous year. Imports were mainly from the 
U.S. (85%), and consisted largely of textiles, manufactures, and 
foodstuffs. Exports for the same period were $6,940,800. 

Communication.—Haiti has external communication by sea 
and air, and because of her strategic location suffered less in loss 
of service than other Latin American states. Internal communica- 
tion is poor, with about 160 mi. of railroad and 1,500 mi. of 
highway in 1942. 


BrsLioGRAPHY.—Harold Palmer Davis, Black Democracy (1929); James 
Graham Leyburn, The Haitian People (1941); Chester Lloyd Jones, The 
@M 5 


Caribbean since 1900 (1936). Rp.) 
Halder Franz (1884- ), German army officer, started his 

9 army career as standard-bearer in a Bavarian 
artillery regiment and served as general staff officer, 1915-18. 
He was next attached to the office of the war ministry. General 
Halder was one of the early members of the nazi party at a 
time when other high-ranking army officials kept aloof from 
Hitler. In 1936 he became a lieutenant general and later that year 
chief of general staff. Considered by many as Hitler’s No. 1 
strategist, he was said to have planned the Polish campaign, 
the blitzkrieg against France in the west, and the initial drive 
into Russia in 1941. Never one to bow before der fuehrer, 
General Halder was said to have talked sharply to Hitler and 
to have disagreed with him on several occasions on the conduct 
of the war, especially on a winter campaign in Russia and an 
invasion of England. He was passed up when Hitler bestowed 
the rank of field marshal on several of Halder’s colleagues. 
Halder was a close friend and associate of Marshal von 
Brauchitsch and his chief of general staff until the latter was 
deposed in Dec. 1941. A month after Halder had been appointed 
to carry out plans for a second hard winter campaign in Russia, 
rumours in late Oct. 1942 carried news of his dismissal. A 
dispatch on Dec. 10, 1942, confirmed Halder’s ouster and re- 
vealed that he had been succeeded by Gen. Kurt Zeitzler. 


Halifax, Edward Frederick Lindley Wood, 


3RD VISCOUNT (1881- ), British statesman. See Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica for his biography. On Feb. 25, 1938, he suc- 
ceeded Anthony Eden as foreign minister and retained this post 
through the “Munich era” and through the various reshufflings 
of the war cabinets of Chamberlain and Churchill. On Dec. 23, 
1940 he was named British ambassador to the United States, and 
presented his credentials Jan. 30, 1941. On March 25 he listed 
as one British war aim world-wide economic co-operation and 
political freedom after the axis’ defeat. 

In June 1941 he received honorary degrees from Columbia, 
Harvard and Yale universities. Later he made an inspection tour 
of aircraft plants on the U.S. west coast. On Jan. 1, 1942 
Halifax conferred with Roosevelt, Churchill and British and U.S. 
military chieftains on war problems. He went to London in July 
for parleys with King George VI and Eden and returned to the 
U.S. in August. 
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' Is Willi F d . k J (1882— ), U.S. na- 
alSey, | lam re Eric ’ fe val officer, was born 
Oct. 30 in Elizabeth, N.J. After graduating from Annapolis in 
1904, he was assigned to destroyer duty and commanded a 
destroyer force that patrolled waters around Queenstown, Ire- 
land, during World War I. After the war, he served as com- 
mander of the aircraft carrier “Saratoga,” then as commandant 
of the Pensacola naval air station. He was made a rear admiral 
and commander of a carrier division in 1938, organized squadrons 
for the aircraft carriers “Yorktown” and “Enterprise,” and was 
promoted to vice-admiral in June 1940. During World War II, 
Admiral Halsey led the successful naval and air raid against the 
Japanese-held Pacific bases on the Marshall and Gilbert Islands 
on Jan. 31-Feb. 1, 1942. At a critical juncture in the battle 
for control of the Solomon Islands, Admiral Halsey relieved 
Vice-Admiral Robert Lee Ghormley on Oct. 24, 1942 as com- 
mander of U.S. naval forces in the south Pacific. Three weeks 
later, on Nov. 13, Admiral Halsey engaged a large Japanese 
force of warships off the Solomon Islands in a three-day battle. 
Although outnumbered, his fleet emerged victorious, and sank a 
total of 28 Japanese warships, including at least one battleship, 
eight cruisers and six destroyers. In recognition of this achieve- 
ment, he was promoted to full admiral on Nov. 20, 1942, and 
was awarded the congressional medal of honour the following 
month. 


: (1872?-1942), British author and broth- 
Hamilton, Cosmo er of es eee writers, A. Hamil- 
ton Gibbs and Sir Philip Gibbs, took his mother’s name when he 
began to write. At the height of his career, Hamilton produced 
a book a year, and many of his plays were box-office hits. During 
World War II, he was on the staff of the ministry of information. 
Among his novels are Brummell (1912), The Blindness of Virtue 
(1912), His Friend and His Wife (1920), Caste (1925), The 
Three Passions (1928) and Discord and Harmony (1938). He 
died at Shanley Green, Surrey, Oct. 14. 


Hammer Throw: see TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 


H d b | Despite the curtailment of activities due to the 
and-Dail. war, the annual hand-ball classic was held in 1942 
in San Francisco’s Olympic club. The seven-time national cham- 
pion, Joseph Platak, was unable to compete because he was in 
military service, and his annual runner-up, Jack Clements, of the 
Olympic club, achieved the long sought for honour by capturing 
the singles title. The champions in doubles, Frank Coyle and 
Edward Linz, of the New York Athletic club were also, for 
war-work reasons, absent, and their archrivals Joe Gordan and 
Joe Goldsmith of Long Beach, Calif. captured first honours. 


National Four-Wall Rankings for 1942 
Singles Doubles 


1. Jack Clements, San Francisco 1. J. Gordon and J. L. Goldsmith, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


2. Dan Marble, San Francisco 2. J. Capelland Roy Leu, San Francisco 
3. Angelo Tochinni, Oakland, 3. M. De La Pena and E. Henrich, San 
Calif. Francisco 


Continued interest was manifested in the one-wall game which 
is played almost exclusively in the east. New York city has been 
the scene of all the national tournaments in this branch of the 
game and is considered to have the best players in the U.S.A. 


National One-Wall Rankings for 1942 
Singles Doubles 
1. Joseph Garber, New York 1. M. Ornstein and V. Herschko- 
witz, New York 
2, J. Garber and N. Shinkarik, New 
York 
3. L. Block and A. Wolfe, New York 


2. Morton Alexander, New York 


3. Victor Herschkowitz, New York 


HALSEY, WILLIAM F., JR.—HART, THOMAS C. 


Women’s Rankings (One- Wall, New York Metropolitan District) 
1. Mrs. Lucy West 3. Madeline Mau | 
(Fr. Ro. 


2. Marie Zannetti 


Harbours: sce Rivers AND HARBOURS. 


HIF 1880-1942), U.S. college pa 
Harper, William Allen pee yee April 27 in B] 
ley, Va. He was graduated from Elon college, N.C., in 1899 | 
received his M.A. from Yale in 1904. He returned to Elon | 
lege as professor of Latin in 1905 and was made presiden4 
the school in 1911. He resigned 20 years later to become |} 
fessor of religious education at Vanderbilt university schoo 
religion, in Nashville, Tenn. He died at Black Mountain, | 
May It. 


I) 
(1868-1942), U.S. construg 


Harrington, John Lyle engineer, was born Dec. 7 
Lawrence, Kan. He received his B.S. and C.E. degrees from} 
University of Kansas, 1895, and his M.S. from McGill univerif 
1908. Harrington developed the vertical lift bridge and |} 
many patents on the lift and bascule spans. He designed rij} 
than 200 bridges in the United States, Canada, Russia, Mi 
churia, China, Japan and New Zealand, including spans act} 
the Chesapeake and Delaware canal, the Welland canal and }} 
Francisco bay. 
He died in Kansas City, May 20. 
(1892- ), British air officer, 


Harris, Sir Arthur I. born April 13 in Cheltenham, 


land. Educated in English public schools, he enlisted d 
World War I and joined the royal flying corps in 1915. 
commanded several squadrons on the western front and 
decorated with the air force cross in 1918. Made an air q 
modore in 1937, he was named air vice-marshal in 1939 
rose to commander in chief of the R.A.F. bomber commanj 
Feb. 1942. A firm believer in mass raids, Air Marshal Hai 
developed the “saturation” technique of mass bombing—thaj 
concentrating clouds of bombers in a giant raid on a single 
with the object of completely demolishing it. He applied 
method with great destructive effect in the vast 1,000-plane 4 
on Cologne and Essen and in the systematic attacks on Ger 
and Italian industrial centres throughout 1942. In May jf 
Sir Arthur said that if he could send 1,000 bombers over 

many every night, the war would be over by autumn. Adf} 
afterthought, he subsequently declared: “If I can send A 
bombers over Germany in a single night, the war will end] 
next morning.” 


Hart, Thomas Charles (n-"bom pine es a hecal 
’ was born June 12 in Davidif) 
Mich. He was graduated from Annapolis in 1897, served inj 
Spanish-American War and was a commander of submar 
in World War I. He was made a rear admiral in 1929 |] 
took command of the Asiatic fleet in July 1939. Adm. 1 
reached retirement age in June 1941, but was kept on « 
because, Secretary of the Navy Knox declared, he was “a gf} 
man handling a situation in the far east that requires ¢ 
skill.” When the U.S.-Japanese war broke out in Dec. 1940 
was compelled to take up defensive positions in Philippine wa! 
since the Asiatic fleet was a comparatively light naval fc 
On Jan. 3, 1942 Adm. Hart was made commander of Af 
naval forces in the southwest Pacific, but was succeeded 
Vice-Adm. C. E. L. Helfrich of the Netherlands navy on Feb] 
In a statement on March rr, he laid the Allied defeats in} 
Pacific to lack of air power. | 


{ 
| 


Jarvard Universit oldest institution for higher education 
: i in the United States, completed the 
ixth year of its fourth century in 1942. At the end of the fiscal 
ear, June 30, 1941, investments exclusive of land, buildings and 
ontents used for educational purposes stood at $157,000,000. 
jxifts during the year were $6,188,659 for capital account and 
111,689,953 for immediate use. 

Scholarships and other student aids totalled $735,444, exclusive 
f student loans. Student enrolment continued to fall throughout 
jae scholastic year 1941-42 due to conscription and enlistments, 
jut the university’s facilities were fully occupied by 3,500 army 
nd navy officers who were sent to rr different service schools 
jt Harvard for specialized training. A great deal of research 
nder the direction of the National Defense Research council was 
jonducted in the laboratories. All departments of the university 
perated on a 12-month, 3-semester schedule which allowed the 
judents to receive as much training as possible before entering 
ile armed services. 

] For statistics of student enrolment, faculty members, endow- 
ient, library volumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


WW H (1888 British 
‘arwood, Sir Henry Harwood ieee, He was 
{pecially promoted to this rank in 1939 for distinguished conduct 
. the cruiser “Ajax” while in action against the German battle- 
up “Graf Spee” off the River Plate. He entered the royal 
avy as a cadet at the age of 15, became lieutenant in 1908, 
mmander in 1921, captain in 1928. For two years from 1909 
y2 served on the China station. Throughout World War I he 
jjas torpedo officer in various ships. He joined the staff of the 
oyal Naval War college in 1934 and was appointed in command 
\|f the “Exeter” in 1936. In the same year, following disturbances 
|: Trinidad, the governor-general commended “‘this officer for his 
,jart in restoring an atmosphere of confidence and goodwill.” A 
| a appreciation of the services rendered by the commanding 
yyjuicer and men of the “Exeter” was made in 1939 by the mayor 
i Concepcion, Chile, following the earthquake there. Sir Henry 
,,as appointed a lord commissioner of the admiralty and assistant 
jiaief Of naval staff in 1940, and commander-in-chief, Mediter- 
jimean (with acting rank of admiral) in 1942. 


| (1869- ? ), German geopolitician, was 
jaushofer, Karl born Aug. 27 in Munich. He joined the 
ymy as a youth, later became military observer in Japan and 
.pmmanded a division on the western front during World War I. 
i fter the war, he became professor of political geography at 
jie University of Munich and from the classroom he first 
lvanced a theory of geopolitics which, he asserted, would enable 
sue reich to regain its status as a world power. He preached the 
ipetrine of the “organic state,” declaring that a state is living 
‘’ganism which must feed on the lebensraum (living space) 
4: smaller states, or else it dies. 
Much of Haushofer’s theories were based on the geographical 
mcepts originated by Sir Halford Mackinder, English geog- 
lpher. The power of “Coastland” nations was based on naval 
rength, as Mackinder saw it. But he recognized the strategic 
ysition of Germany and warned that if the reich armies could 
iin control of the “Heartland” (which he defined as including 
‘aif of European Russia, most of Siberia and Mongolia, and 
‘Jestern China), they could operate from land bases and capture 
|ritain’s sea bases by overland attack. 
| Although Haushofer borrowed freely from Mackinder, the 
“\tter rejected German pretensions to establish geopolitics as 
science; he described it as a tool of nazi statecraft to grab 


‘| bensraum. 
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Haushofer, however, found many willing listeners in Germany. 
One of his students, Rudolf Hess, introduced him to Hitler. 
Hitler liked these geopolitical theories, which gave a desired 
scientific twist to his expansionist aims. 

In the early years of nazi rule, Hitler evidently agreed with 
Haushofer’s formula for re-establishing German power: (1) get 
control of the “Heartland” first (by economic or military means) 
and (2) avoid a two-front war. In line with Haushofer’s prin- 
ciples, Hitler “neutralized” Russia with the pact of Aug. 1939; 
he then proceeded to conquer most of continental Europe by 
June 1941, save Great Britain. But, impatient at the delay in 
crushing Britain, he turned on the U.S.S.R.; this action was an 
outright rejection of Haushofer’s theories. 

Soon after the war with the U.S.S.R. began, it was rumoured 
that Haushofer had fallen from grace and had been executed by a 
firing squad. 


Hawaii The territory of Hawaii consists of a group of eight 
* larger islands and numerous islets in the Pacific ocean 
between latitudes 18°55’ and 22°15’ N. and between 154°50’ 
and 160°30’ W. longitude. Their total area is 6,438 sq.mi. The 
islands are of volcanic origin. From southeast to northwest, 
they are Hawaii, Kahoolawe, Maui, Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, 
Niithau. In addition, stretching northwestward beyond Niihau 


over I,100 mi. is an archipelago of rocks, reefs and shoals 
which includes Midway (q.v.) (longitude 177°22’ W.), notable as 
the first stop beyond Honolulu of the China clipper planes. Like- 


WELDERS eS A ship damaged in the attack on Pearl Harbor. Thousands 
of new workers arriving in 1942 were housed in barracks within the harbour area 
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wise, 960 mi, south of Honolulu and a part of the city and county 
of Honolulu lies Palmyra, a coral atoll consisting of 55 islets, five 
miles long and two and a half miles wide. The youngest island, 
geologically, and the largest in the group is Hawaii, with an area 
of 4,030 sq.mi. The capital of the territory is Honolulu, situated on 
the island of Oahu. It is a completely modern city with a popula- 
tion (1940 census figures) of 180,986. The population of Hawaii 
(1940 census figures) is 423,330. 

The racial origin of this population, in addition to the native 
Hawaiians and Caucasians from the mainland, is Japanese, Chi- 
nese, Korean, Filipino, Portuguese. However, 82% of the popula- 
tion is native born. 

History.—Ingram M. Stainback took office as governor on Aug. 
24, 1942, succeeding Joseph B. Poindexter. Samuel W. King was 
territorial delegate in congress. Revenues for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1942, amounted to $22,065,468.54, an increase of 
more than $5,000,000 over the previous year. Cash on hand and 
in banks increased by over 25% while federal internal revenue 
collections increased from $13,763,998 in the fiscal year 1941 to 
$32,067,927 in the fiscal year 1942. 

Agriculture.—Hawaii’s chief crops are sugar and pineapples. 
Expert management, scientific methods and costly irrigation works 
raised the sugar production to a maximum of 1,035,548 tons in 
1933 With a value of $66,482,181. Production of sugar in 1941 
amounted to 947,190 tons. The pineapple industry, next in im- 
portance, produced 22,341,429 cases of canned pineapple and 
pineapple juice. Because of the shipping situation brought about 
by the war, an extensive program of production of food crops 
for local consumption was under way. (GxpzS») 


Hawthornden Prize: see Lirerary Prizes: Great Britain. 


Ha The 1942 crop of hay was the largest ever harvested in 
J. the United States, 106,328,000 tons, which was 7,000,000 
tons larger than the previous record crop of 1916, and compared 
to 94,238,000 tons in 1941 and a ten-year (1930-39) average of 
78,733,000 tons. The acreage in 1942 was 72,744,000 ac. and the 
yield 1.45 tons per ac. In 1941 the acreage was 71,776,000 ac., 
the yield, 1.31 tons. The ten-year average acreage was 67,893,- 
000 ac.; the yield, 1.16 tons per ac. Production in 1942 consisted 
of 92,245,000 tons of tame hay, including alfalfa, timothy and 
clover, lespedeza, sweet clover, grains cut green for hay, and 
miscellaneous tame hay. The 1941 production of tame hay was 
82,736,000 tons; the ten-year average, 69,650,000 tons. Wild 
hay was 13,083,000 tons in 1942 compared to 11,502,000 tons in 
1941 and a ten-year average of 9,083,000 tons. This included 
prairie hay and marsh and salt grasses. The acreage of all tame 
hay in 1942 was 60,211,000 ac. and the yield 1.53 tons per ac. 
In 1941 it was 59,317,000 ac. with a yield of 1.39 tons; the 
ten-year average, 56,102,000 ac. with a yield of 1.24 tons per ac. 
Wild hay harvested in 1942 was from 12,533,000 ac., with a 
yield of 1.04 tons per ac. In 1941 it was 12,459,000 ac., with a 
yield of 0.92 tons; the ten-year average was 11,791,000 ac. and 
0.76 tons per ac. Clover and timothy hay production in 1942 
was 38,276,000 tons from 19,527,000 ac.; the yield was 1.45 
tons per ac. In 1941 it was 23,470,000 tons from 19,324,000 ac. 
with a yield of 1.21 tons per ac.; the ten-year average, 24,587,- 
ooo tons from 22,363,000 ac. and 1.10 tons per ac. The lespe- 
deza hay crop in 1942 was 7,330,000 tons compared to 5,537,000 
tons in 1941 and a ten-year average of 1,709,000 tons. Lespe- 
deza acreage had increased rapidly, being 6,452,000 ac. in 1942 
and 5,428,000 ac. in 1941, with a ten-year average of only 
1,696,000 ac. Yield was 1.14 tons per ac. in 1942. In 1941 it 
was 1.02 tons; the ten-year average, 0.99 tons. Sweet clover 
hay production in 1942 was 851,000 tons compared to 1,286,000 
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tons in rg4r and a ten-year average of 884,coo tons; the yie 
1.33 bu. per ac. in 1942 as against 1.32 bu. in 1941 and a te¥ 
year average of 1.09 bu. The soybean hay crop was 3,945,0 i 
tons in 1942 and 4,779,000 tons in 1941; the ten-year averag/ 
4,098,000 tons, with a yield in 1942 of 1.36 tons compared |] 
1.30 tons in 1941 and a ten-year average of 1.22 toms per @/ 
Cowpeas for hay equalled 1,512,000 tons with a yield of 0.83 toll 
per ac. in 1942 and 1,618,000 tons with a yield of 0.83 in Igj}} 
and a ten-year average of 1,660,000 tons at 0.84 tons per 4j| 
Peanut hay totalled 1,552,000 tons in 1942, 958,000 tons in 19 
and a ten-year average of 709,000 tons; the yield 0.49 tons p 
ac. in 1942 and 0.53 in 1941 with a ten-year average of o, 
tons per ac. Grains cut green for hay produced 3,761,000 to 
in 1942 against 4,481,000 tons in 1941 and a ten-year averaj 
of 4,623,000 tons. 

Hayseed.—Red clover seed production in 1942 was 1,081,9) 
bu. compared to 1,469,300 bu. in 1941 and a ten-year average || 
1,056,870 bu. Alsike clover seed, 255,700 bu. in 1942 again} 
312,600 bu. in 1941 and a ten-year average of 314,280 Hi} 
Timothy seed, 1,623,500 bu. in 1942 against 1,273,900 bu. | 
1941 and a ten-year average of 1,755,280 bu. Sweet clover sed] 
724,800 bu. in 1942 against 786,700 bu. in 1941; the averag 
887,170 bu. Lespedeza seed, 179,700,000 Ib. in 1942 again 
178,700,000 lb. in 1941; the average, 65,786,000 Ib. 


———. 


U.S. Hay Production (All Varieties) in Leading States, 1942, 1941 
and 10-yr. Average 


1942 1941 
tons tons 


Wisconsin 
Minnesota 


7,082,000 
6,945,000 
5,056,000 
4,301,000 
4,846,000 
3,528,000 
3,019,000 


7,639,000 
6,922,000 


6,829,000 
5:975,000 
5,107,000 
4,559,000 
4,425,000 


California 
Missouri 


All other states produced less than 4,000,000 tons of hij 
apiece in 1942. The above figures are estimates as of Dec.} 
1942, by the U.S. department of agriculture. (See also ALFALH| 
SOYBEANS. ) (S. O. R.} 


Health, Industrial: see InpustRIAL HEALTH. 
Hearing Aids: see Drearness. 


Heart and Heart Diseases. i: ine vase cron 
* at the outset of this br 
review of cardiovascular knowledge in 1942 to Dr. James 
Herrick of Chicago, medical pioneer. Dr. Herrick compiled 
short history of cardiology which is of fundamental value | 
a foundation for knowledge in this field, the only omission | 
major importance in his book being the account of his of 
notable contribution. | 
The range of the normal heart continued to be a source}! 
much concern and renewed study as the result of the war , 
mands for the mobilization of a large army. The moot poi. | 
concerned particularly the range of the normal pulse rate 4 
blood pressure. The range of the rate of the normal heart. 
in the experience of the present writer, far greater than has ball 
ordinarily believed. Briefly, healthy athletic champions wilh 
normal hearts have had pulse rates at rest or at relative 
ranging from 35 in a champion two miler to 118 in a champif 
Marathon runner, in the latter case just prior to the race. 
treme bradycardia below a rate of 40 has been confirmed as | 
absolutely normal finding in a number of long distance runnal 
Four healthy athletes have been recently proved graphically'] 
have heart rates of 38, 37, 38, and 35 respectively (a Maratlif 
winner, champion miler, aviator, and champion two milé 


a 


jhus heart rates alone, even when extreme, are not satisfactory 
jjaides, and when recorded, within the figures given here at 
ast, should not be taken as a sound criterion of either cardiac 
jt general health or efficiency. 

| The second problem is more difficult, namely, that of the 
j!ood pressure. After much discussion it is beginning to be the 
msensus of opinion that one should follow the middle of the 
vad with respect to blood pressure in young men. Under ex- 
tement blood pressure, especially the systolic level, may rise 
ormally and it is quite possible to have readings of 160 mm. 
‘g systolic on occasions in such a person. The level of the 
iastolic pressure is more important and it is doubtful if levels 
nstantly above go at rest should be considered normal. Among 
j 1e hyperreactors will doubtless appear the hypertensives of the 
iture, but more study is needed to be sure of the number and 
il7pe. 

{| Physiological heart murmurs or sounds have been occasionally 
jj cause for erroneous rejection for military service. A review 
i individuals rejected for such findings is likely to show some 
formal hearts, and a salvage of such individuals for military or 
\-her purposes was contemplated in 1942. 

The problem of neurocirculatory asthenia (the so-called 
jpldier’s heart) again arose, especially that of the exclusion of 
dividuals who may be too easily crippled by this condition 
_military service. A preliminary survey indicated that in peace 
{me and in early training in war, before actual combat, those 
\ho are found to have obvious neurocirculatory asthenia without 
msily correctible causes are those who are definitely psycho- 
2urotic. Hence, the psychiatric part of the induction examina- 
/[on appears to be the most important source for weeding out 
jrese individuals. Later on, under the stress of combat, the less 
“isceptible individuals may also develop neurocirculatory as- 
Ihenia but that is a real war hazard as much as that of wounds. 
| Hypertension still lacks specific therapy but important progress 
is been made with respect to one therapeutic measure which 
insists of radical splanchnic resection. Smithwick developed 
‘1 operation which has produced striking results not only with 
‘spect to blood pressure but to the ease of obvious strain on 
fhe heart itself. 

Although this is not likely to be the final answer to the problem, 

‘or the time being it is the most hopeful aspect, at least in a cer- 
‘in percentage of hypertensive individuals. 
i) Finally, continued interest in the ever present problem of phle- 
4othrombosis, sometimes erroneously called thrombophlebitis, 
if. the leg veins attended by the hazard of pulmonary embolism, 
‘hich may be fatal, resulted in the more widespread recognition 
4if both of these conditions (leg vein thrombosis and pulmonary 
/nbolism) leading sometimes to the institution of lifesaving 
4yeasures, in particular, ligation of the leg veins. 


}) Brstiocrapuy—James B. Herrick, A Short History of Cardiology 
41942); John P. Homans, Pulmonary Embolism Simulating Cardiac and Pul- 
onary Disease Due to Quiet Thrombosis (Phlebothrombosis) in the Deep 
1 eins of the Lower Leg (in preparation); Robert R. Linton, Phlebothrom- 
losis and Pulmonary Embolism, personal communication (1942); Reginald 
|. Smithwick, “A Technique for Splanchnic Resection for Hypertension,” 
jurgery, 7:1 (1940); Paul D. White, “Cardiac Problems in Wartime,” 
\anals of Internal Medicine (in press). (P. D. W.) 
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Hate Since helium is the most important factor in aviation 
lelium. with craft lighter than air, it was natural that little 
faformation was given out with respect to production in the 
\Inited States, especially since this country had the only commer- 
jial deposits of this gas in the world. The output of the recovery 
Hlant working on the natural gas from the Cliffside (Texas) gas 
teld was reported at 9,451,000 cu.ft. during the fiscal year ending 
june 30, 1940, and enlargements were under way to increase this 
po 12,500,000 cu.ft. in the 1941 fiscal year. After that date, other 
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extensions were made at Cliffside, and five other plants were 
being built. (G. A. Ro.) 


Henderson Leon (1895- ), U.S. economist, was born 
’ in Millville, N.J. on May 26. In 1917 he 
entered the U.S. army as a private, attaining the rank of captain 
of ordnance by 1919. In 1920 Henderson returned to Swarthmore 
college, where he received his B.A. degree. During the early New 
Deal era, he served as consulting economist to the Work Projects 
administration. 

On April 11, 1941 the Office of Price Administration and 
Civilian Supply (later renamed the Office of Price Administration, 
g.v.) was created by President Roosevelt to check the rise in 
prices caused by the defense program, and Henderson was placed 
at the head as price administrator. In July 1941 Henderson, who 
had been a Securities and Exchange commissioner since 1939, re- 
signed this post to devote himself to his new task. On Dec. 
26, 1941, after the U.S. entered World War II, he strictly ra- 
tioned motor-car tires and on Jan. 2, 1942, he announced that all 
motor-car production for civilian use would be halted “for the 
duration.” 

Henderson predicted that his efforts to impose necessary 
rations on Americans to further the war effort would make him 
the most unpopular man in the United States. His prophecy 
approached fulfilment as the year progressed, and Henderson 
tendered his resignation as OPA administrator Dec. 17, 1942. 
He had resigned as chief of the WPB Office of Civilian Supply a 
week earlier. 


° . . 1882-1942), British 
Henderson, Sir Nevile Meyrick Sitcoms’ was. bom 
June to. A graduate of Eton, he entered the diplomatic service as 
third secretary at St. Petersburg in 1905. He also served in 
Tokyo and Rome and in 1916 was sent to Paris as first secretary; 
he was counsellor in Constantinople, 1921, and acting high com- 
missioner there, 1922-24. He was minister to Cairo, 1924, held 
the same post in Paris, 1928-29, was envoy to Belgrade, 1929-35 
and ambassador to Argentina and minister to Paraguay, 1935-37. 
Sir Nevile was Britain’s last ambassador to Berlin, 1937-39, be- 
fore the outbreak of World War II. Henderson staunchly de- 
fended Chamberlain’s appeasement policy and in the final weeks 
before the outbreak of war, shuttled between England and Ger- 
many with the hope of averting hostilities. He returned to Eng- 
land, wrote Failure of a Mission (1940), an apologia of his am- 
bassadorship to Berlin. He became group commander, with rank 
of colonel, in the home guard, 1941. Sir Nevile died in London, 


Dec 20: 
Hertz Alfred (1872-1942), U.S. conductor, was born July 
’ 15 in Frankfurt-on-Main, Germany, and stud- 
ied music at the Raff conservatory there. He conducted orchestras 
at the age of 19 and had directed at various theatres in Germany 
until 1902. At that time, he was called to New York city by 
Maurice Grau to conduct at the Metropolitan Opera house and 
there gave the first American performance of Wagner’s Parsifal 
in 1903. In 1915, he resigned to take up a post as conductor of 
the San Francisco Symphony orchestra. Dr. Hertz introduced 
and conducted the summer symphony concerts at the Hollywood 
bowl in Los Angeles. He retired from the San Francisco orchestra 
in 1930 and from 1932 to 1939 directed a radio symphony pro- 
gram. He died in San Francisco, April 17. 


(1866-1942), South 


Hertzog, James Barry Munnik African politician, was 


born of Dutch stock in Wellington, Cape Colony, on April 3. Gen. 
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Hertzog, who was prime minister of the Union of South Africa, 
1924-39, strongly opposed the Union’s declaration of war against 
Germany in World War II and resigned as premier in Sept. 1939. 
Hertzog, sympathetic toward axis aims, resigned from the United 
Nationalist party in 1940 and shortly afterwards from parliament. 
At an Afrikander party convention in Oct. 1941, he urged South 
Africans to adopt a National-Socialist (nazi) form of government. 
He died in Pretoria, Nov. 21. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


: (1887— ), U.S. naval officer, was 
Hewitt, Henry Kent born Feb. 11 in Hackensack, N.J. 
A graduate of the U.S. Naval academy, 1906, he was commis- 
sioned an ensign in 1908. He won the Naval Cross for dis- 
tinguished service in World War I, and later served as com- 
mander of a destroyer division. He was inspector of ordnance 
in charge of the naval ammunition depot at Puget sound and 
commanded the cruiser “Indianapolis,” on board which President 
Roosevelt sailed for South America in 1936. He was promoted 
to rear admiral in Dec. 1940. Adm. Hewitt was named to com- 
mand the U.S. naval units in the huge Allied fleet that protected 
the U.S. landings in North Africa Nov. 8, 1942. Two days 
after the initial landings in Algeria, Adm. Hewitt’s warships and 
dive-bombers engaged in an all-out assault against Casablanca, 
battering the French fleet which offered stiff resistance. After a 


brief but sharp naval engagement, his fleet moved toward shore 


and protected, with a heavy barrage, the advancing tank forces 
that penetrated the Moroccan city, which surrendered Nov. 11, 


1942. 
Heydrich Reinhard (1904-1942), German gestapo offi- 

’ cial, was born March 7 in Halle, 
Prussian Saxony. At the age of 14 he joined a Free Corps band, 
where he became schooled in street-fighting, terrorism and looting. 
In 1922, he joined the navy, rising to the rank of first lieutenant, 
but resigned in 1931 to devote his time to nazi party affairs. Soon 
after Hitler became chancellor, Heydrich was appointed chief 
of the political department of the Munich police force, with con- 
trol over the notorious Dachau concentration camp. In 1934, 
he was appointed gestapo chief for Berlin and was later made 
deputy chief of the gestapo under Heinrich Himmler. Ruthless 
in dealing with “enemies of the state,” Heydrich was singled out 
in Sept. 1941 to supersede Baron Constantin von Neurath as 
Reichsprotector for Bohemia and Moravia. He ordered the exe- 
cution of 300 Czechs within five weeks of his arrival in Prague. 
He was then dispatched to Norway, the Netherlands and occupied 
France to suppress mounting sabotage and terrorism, and his 
visits resulted in more mass executions. He was so hated and 
feared by anti-nazi elements throughout Europe that he was 
called “the Hangman.” On May 27, Czech patriots bombed and 
shot him while he was riding in his car on the Prague-Berlin 
highway. He died June 4 in a Prague hospital. Gestapo officials 
exacted vengeance for his death by executing hundreds of Czechs 
and wiping out the entire village of Lidice, whose townsfolk were 
accused of harbouring Heydrich’s assassins. 


Highways: see Roaps anp Hicuways. 
Highway to Alaska: see Roaps anp Hicuwavs. 
(1886-1942), Canadian daredevil 


Hill, (Red) William swimmer and_ self-styled ‘master 


hero” of Niagara, was born October 22 at Niagara Falls, Ont. 
He made three trips through the Niagara Falls rapids, the first 
in 1910, when he shot the rapids in a barrel reaching the Lewiston, 
N.Y., shore in safety. He was credited with 28 rescues from the 
dangerous Niagara rapids, many at the risk of his own life. He 
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died of a heart attack at Niagara Falls, Ont., May 14. 


. ' (1869-1942), British na} 
Hillhouse, Percy Archibald srcritect, was born Ma} 
4 at Derby. After studying at Glasgow university, he became 
draughtsman for a shipbuilding and engineering firm. Later, 
was invited to become professor of naval architecture at the 
perial university in Tokyo, 1898-1902. Ships of his design 
used in the Russian-Japanese war. Upon his return home, he ¥ 
a naval architect and held the chair of naval architecture} 
Glasgow university from 1921 until his death. He was the aut! 
of several monographs on ship designing and also Ship Stabis 
and Trim. Prof. Hillhouse died in Glasgow, Sept. 28. ] 


Hi | H oe h (1900- ), « heads oferthe Gern 
Imm er, EINrIC police and founder of the Schutzstaj 
was born Nov. 7 at Munich. At the University of Munich, 
specialized in agriculture. In later life he became a member} 
the Academy of German Law. From an insignificant begi 
he rose steadily to power in the Hitler political revolution. J] 
though a participant in the abortive Munich beer hall putsch}} 
1923, he escaped imprisonment with Hitler. In 1927 he becaf 
deputy leader of the German S.S. (Black Shirts), expanded] 
offset the power of the Brown Shirt troops, and was made le 
in 1929. The fuehrer never had a more loyal or ruthless devo} 
Himmler served as reich director of propaganda from 1926) 
1930, became a member of the reichstag and the Prussian si} 
council in 1933, commander of the united German police fo 
in 1936 and deputy head of the reich administration in 1¢ 
During 1942 he was sent by Hitler to various occupied coun 
to quell anti-nazi resistance, working closely with his pupil 
lieutenant, Reinhard Heydrich (g.v.) in carrying out a prog 
of wholesale executions among subjugated peoples. After 
drich’s assassination, Himmler eulogized his friend at the fu 
in Berlin on June 8, declaring it to be the “sacred obligatior 
the nazis to avenge his death.” (CAL Se 
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Hispanic America: see ArceNTINA; Bottvia; BraziL; Bill 
IsH GUIANA; BriTISH HoNDURAS; CHILE; COLOMBIA; cy 
Rica; ECUADOR; FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE; GUATEMALA; Hf 
DURAS; NICARAGUA; PANAMA; PARAGUAY; PERU; SALVADOR, |] 
SURINAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 


Hispanic America and World War II. we 
(g.v.) co 
ued to affect activities of the Hispanic American states aul} 
1942, but in general the pattern of affairs did not differ gr 
from that established during the preceding year. The first! 
portant political event was the meeting of the ministers of ] 
eign affairs of the American republics at Rio de Janeiro, Jan. 
28. This was the third of such meetings (others were at Pand 
1939, and Havana, 1940) and was designed to further plan. 
hemisphere defense both in military and in economic fields.}} 
the work of the Rio conference the main contest developed 
a proposal to have all American states which had not yet don 
sever diplomatic, commercial and financial relations with the || 
powers. The delegations of Argentina and Chile were oppose} 
the move, not because their sympathies were particularly | 
axis, but rather in line with a historic reluctance to follow) 
lead of the United States, coupled with a feeling that the n 
was neither necessary nor prudent on their part. This oppos | 
was stubborn enough to prevent the adoption of a clear-cut 1 
lution on the subject, and throughout the rest of the year 
two republics maintained this neutral status, even thougl 
American states were allowed non-belligerent privileges in if 


| 


iWOlION OF JAN. 23, 1942, at the Rio de Janeiro conference. 


At this meet- 
all the American republics pledged adherence to a resolution which recom- 
hded severing diplomatic relations with the axis nations 


| 
| 


jiritory. 

While the Rio conference failed in complete attainment of its 
jijor political objective, many steps were taken which furthered 
_|Ordinated hemisphere defense activities. Among the more sig- 
|.cant was the establishment of a uniform plan for control of 
lancial and commercial activities of the axis in the hemisphere, 
i the custodianship and possibly operation or sale of alien 
my property, for the co-ordination of intelligence services, for 
janization of military and political defense, and finally for “eco- 
mic mobilization” to the end that all resources of the New 
,prld would be fully utilized. It was also agreed by the confer- 
je that any American state, or even one not American if its 
.prts served to defend the hemisphere, would not be treated as 
jelligerent in other American republics. 

,Various committees were created by the Rio conference. The 
,)er-American Defense board began continuous sessions in Wash- 
‘|jton on March 30, charged with the co-ordination of military 
1 naval policy, the handling of war supplies, control of com- 
nications, protection of American shipping and similar duties. 
| April 15, a 7-man Emergency Advisory Committee for Politi- 
Defense met in Montevideo to plan prevention of axis propa- 
ada and sabotage, and a board representing police and judicial 
\cials concerned in the same effort held sessions in Buenos 
es May 28—-June 9. The complex task of control of alien enemy 
)perty, funds and commercial activities was entrusted to the 
|.er-American Financial and Economic Advisory committee, one 
\the leading bodies which had been functioning since the Panama 
‘jiference; it now took over general supervision of the entire 
|momic program, aided by national committees of the same type 


in each republic. This body also arranged uniform controls over 
the export and import of United States currency, of which $1,- 
000,000,000 or more in axis hands could be sent to the Americas 
for subversive action. 

In accordance with regular schedule, many other inter-American 
bodies met during the year. In one, the conference on American 
agriculture held in Mexico City July 6-16, a protest was made 
against efforts under way in the United States to lessen the use 
of coffee and sugar. The pact made at Havana in 1940, dealing 
with the administration of European-owned territory in the Amer- 
icas when necessary, was made effective on Jan. 8, 1942, by sig- 
nature of Honduras, the 14th state to sign; by June all but four 
nations had ratified. The first “Pan American Conference of Free 
Italians” met Aug. 14 at Montevideo in an attempt to parallel 
Free French organization. 

Two more Hispanic American nations, Mexico and Brazil, 
joined during 1942 the ranks of the American states at war with 
axis powers. In both cases submarine sinkings precipitated action. 
Mexico voted for war on June 1, and Brazil entered the con- 
flict Aug. 22. Because of the size and geographic position of these 
states, their action was particularly gratifying to the United 
States. Co-operation between the United States and Mexico had 
been marked, and one possibly dangerous issue had been removed 
on April 17 by the acceptance of an oil claims award; Mexico 
agreed to pay $23,995,991 in compensation for expropriated prop- 
erty. At the same time the United States announced that $40,- 
000,000 had been allotted to stabilize the Mexican peso, and that 
the Export-Import bank had advanced a $30,000,000 credit for 
highway construction and industrial development in Mexico. 
Brazil, even before entering the war, had taken steps against axis 
dangers. 
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With the exception of Argentina and Chile, the remainder of 
the American republics co-operated with the United States in 
hemisphere defense with greater or less efficiency. Axis nationals 
were put under restrictions varying from simple registration to 
arrest, internment, and even deportation. Some states, such as 
Mexico and Colombia, prohibited their presence in strategic 
coastal zones, and in Cuba one spy was executed. In the bel- 
ligerent states, axis property was taken over, and vessels, coffee 
plantations, and even funds were put to use by the governments 
concerned. There was extensive limitation of the activity of axis 
organizations throughout Hispanic America (the most active 
groups had already been discontinued in 1941). In Colombia Ger- 
man schools were closed. Control of radio and other means of 
communication was general, and in some cases, as in Cuba, cen- 
sorship of mail and news was set up. Axis propaganda was thus 
reduced in effectiveness, although the short wave radio still re- 
mained, and Argentina and Chile could serve as dissemination 
centres. The Spanish diplomatic service, which usually took over 
axis affairs where relations were severed, and the Spanish mili- 
tary intelligence (SIM), were charged with activity in support of 
the fascist program. For this reason Cuba sharply curtailed the 
privileges of the Spanish embassy, and prohibited Spanish ships 
from entry into its ports. Cuba also, with Haiti, broke off rela- 
tions with Vichy France in November. As opposed to the suspi- 
cion attached to Spain, Soviet Russia gained in favour in some 
states and was accorded recognition by Cuba, Costa Rica and 
Uruguay. 

The official settlement of the Peru-Ecuador boundary contro- 
versy in the early months of 1942 lessened danger to inter-Amer- 
ican accord, and in the summer Venezuela and Colombia ended a 
similar, although less serious dispute. A Colombian president 
visited Venezuela for the first time since the days of Bolivar, and 
with most of the administrations in Hispanic America friendly to 
that in Washington, several chief executives, among them Batista 
of Cuba, Prado of Peru, and president-elect Lopez of Colombia 
made trips to the United States during the year. A projected trip 
by Pres. Rios of Chile was postponed after a speech made by 
Under-Secretary Sumner Welles (Oct. 8) in which Chile and 
Argentina were characterized as spy centres. 

Practically every Hispanic American nation increased the 
strength of its military establishment, and some—Nicaragua, 
Cuba, Colombia and Uruguay among them—inaugurated military 
service on a compulsory basis. In some cases United States mili- 
tary missions aided in the training program. United States troops 
were reported as building a base in Ecuador in March, and were 
in the Dutch islands of Aruba and Curacao by Feb. in co-opera- 
tion with a Venezuelan consultative mission. United States air 
forces also used fields in Cuba, Guatemala and Panama, but inso- 
far as information was available, the North American personnel at 
other than United States bases was very limited in number. 

In the economic field the program of stabilization of Hispanic 
American trade and finances was reasonably successful during 
1942. The shift in trade toward United States markets was more 
apparent than ever. While exact figures were not published in 
1942, at the end of March it was reported that there was a 46% 
increase in the net trade balance in favour of Hispanic America 
($124,094,000 in 1942 as compared with $85,285,000 for an 
equivalent period in 1941); by July this credit balance had grown 
to $166,000,000. The character of export trade had changed 
greatly, with strategic materials in great demand and such prod- 
ucts as bananas less important. The priority problem affected im- 
port trade; in the first half of the year, orders for Hispanic Amer- 
ica were given top rating, but in Sept. the WPB announced that 
the urgent military program would take preference. Trade was 
also handicapped by a shipping shortage, particularly acute dur- 
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ing the spring and summer. A lack of tankers affected indus} 
and transportation dependent on fuel oils. Highway and railra| 
construction helped in moving goods in Mexico and northern C | 
tral America, and Pan American Airways reported that the nu 
ber of its flights had been tremendously increased, but air qj 
land services could not compensate for more than a part of || 
cargo space. The resultant decline in the available amount of ci} 
sumer goods, plus increased purchasing power, brought about 4] 
ing living costs—in some cases greater than in the United Stat 


In the Caribbean zone in particular it was necessary to establl 
rationing and price ceilings. An increase in inter-Hispanic Anji) 
ican trade was reported; Argentina and Chile agreed to excham} 
quantities of goods, and Colombia took the entire cotton surpl 
of Haiti. Argentina likewise negotiated a barter agreement wy 
Spain in the early months of the year, exchanging meat and ag 
cultural products worth 150,000,000 pesos for Spanish manufif 
tures. It was estimated that Hispanic American exports to Cang 
were heavy. | 

Vigorous attempts were made during the year to increase f 
duction of strategic materials. The rubber-planting program! 
Haiti, Brazil and Costa Rica was pushed, and airports were c! 
structed in Colombia to aid in gathering wild rubber. The Uni 
States agreed to purchase the entire output of Peru and Ecuac§ 
and a Brazil-United States health program was organized to sp’ 
rubber gathering in the Amazon region. In Cuba a $20,000, 
nickel development was announced in the summer, and it 4 
reported that Peru and Brazil might be able to supply mini 
needs for rotenone. 

The economy of Hispanic America was largely upheld dur 
1942 by loans made by the United States. No exact figures | 
the year were available, but by the end of May, Export-Imp 
bank credits allotted to Hispanic America amounted to $6 
961,616, of which $149,504,000 had been actually used. Sped 
commitments had been made to all countries by that date ps 
Guatemala. At least $13,000,000 had been expended in additifl 
on defense projects in the area. (See also PAN AMERICAN UNId 
Wor.p War II and articles on individual countries. ) 


! 
} 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Foreign Policy Assoc. Reports (semi-monthly); For 
Commerce Weekly; Inter-American Monthly; Bulletin of the Pan Amer 
Union (monthly). (D. Rp 
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Hispaniola: see Dominican Repuslic; Harrr; West IND} 
Hitler Adolf (1889- ), German statesman, was born 

uly Braunau on the Inn, Austria, April 20. 
his career prior to 1942 see his biography and the art} 
“Germany” in Encyclopedia Britannica. 

Four days after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor De 
1941, Hitler declared war against the United States. On Jan. 
1942, Hitler admitted the failure of his Russian drives,.. 
promised a new offensive to crush the Russians. On April 
the reichstag unanimously passed a new law enabling hi 
remove from office or positions any person (or generale 
dared disagree with him. His long-heralded offensive, startec 
June 1942, penetrated deep into the Caucasus, but was stop 
short at Stalingrad. On Sept. 30, 1942, Hitler spoke of Staling 
as a city “which we shall take, you may depend on it.” 
Stalingrad stood like a rock; the Russians not only made} 
their city a second Verdun, but were able to take the offen) 
during Nov. 1942. Again his failure to realize a “comple 
victory in Russia led him to overhaul his high command. — 
made Gen. Kurt Zeitzler chief of the general staff, but contin 
to hold the post of commander-in-chief himself. After — 
U.S. landings in North Africa, he ordered his troops to occ 


all France on Nov. 11, 1942. A day later, he said his arr 
would avenge the American landings in Africa in “due tin 


} 


! 
! 


| 


|, 
| 


|e tried to seize the French fleet at Toulon on Nov. 27, but 
jrench sailors moved quickly and scuttled the majority of 
weir ships. As the year 1942 ended, Hitler’s armies were in 
treat in Africa and Russia; Allied bombings of German cities 
ere intensified, and Italian morale was seriously weakening. 
jgainst this gloomy backdrop the German fuehrer, who was 
jmfident of a short war when he set out to conquer Europe, 
1d his people on Dec. 31, 1942,: “Winter may be difficult. Its 
ows, however, cannot hit us harder than last year.” (See also 
WERMANY; WorLp War IT.) 


(1905- ), US. director of the 


‘iobby, Oveta Culp Women’s Auxiliary Army Corps 


WAAC) (q.v.), was born Jan. 19 in Killeen, Tex. A graduate 


"ETA CULP HOBBY, director of the Women’s Army Auxiliary corps, and Col. 
‘Ynald C. Faith, commandant, inspecting the WAAC’s barracks at Fort Des 
ines, la., on the opening day, July 19, 1942 


the University of Texas Law school, she was successively a 
ember of the Texas legislature, assistant city attorney of 
ouston and a bank director. She also helped codify Texas 
nking laws and was the author of a text on parliamentary 
w. In 1931, she married William Pettus Hobby, former gover- 
.yx of Texas, and took an active interest in his newspaper, the 
\ouston Post, becoming executive vice president. In 1941, Mrs. 
4 obby was called to Washington on a dollar-a-year job as chief 
)|, the women’s interests section of the war department’s public 
,\lations bureau. At the behest of General Marshall, she drafted 
Jans for a women’s army and on May 16, 1942, she was sworn 
| as director of the first force of this kind in United States 
story, with a rank equivalent to that of a major. The WAAC, 
jheduled to have 12,500 women in uniform after the first year, 
{as subsequently authorized to expand to 150,000. In late Oct. 
42, Mrs. Hobby went to England to inspect the Women’s 
laxiliary Territorial Service, Britain’s equivalent to the WAAC. 


jockey: see Ice Hockey. 


The largest pig crop on record, 105,500,000 head, was 
OgS. produced in the United States in 1942. This number was 
out one-third larger than the ten-year average prior to 1934 in 
hich period, before the losses from droughts in the middle 730s, 
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pig production was at its previous highest level. The 1942 spring 
crop of pigs was 62,000,000 head, an increase of 25% over the 
spring crop of 1941. Final figures were not available for the fall 
pig crop of 1942, but in Dec. 1942 it was estimated by the de- 
partment of agriculture as 43,500,000 head, an increase of 22% 
over the spring crop of 1941. For 1943, to meet military, lend- 
lease and home-consumption needs, the government asked a pig 
crop of 121,000,000 head. The agricultural department also asked 
that the weight of hogs be increased by 10 lb. before marketing. 
The government, to encourage swine production, promised to sup- 
port hog prices through Sept. 1944 at a minimum level of $13.25 
per cwt., average Chicago basis, for good and choice grade butcher 
stock of 240 to 270 lb. 

It was estimated that the slaughter for the packing year begin- 
ning Oct. 1, 1942, and ending Sept. 30, 1943, would be 94,000,000 
to 95,000,000 head. For the packing year ending Sept. 30, 1942, 
slaughter was 52,400,000 head. Prices for hogs in 1942 also 
reached a 22-year peak; and for the week ending Oct. 21, 1942, in 
Chicago averaged $15.45 per cwt. This was about $4 over the 
same period in 1941. In 1941-42 the hog-corn price ratio was 
particularly favourable for swine production, especially in view 
of the record corn crop of 1942. There was a steady increase in 
hog numbers. In its annual report issued Feb. 18, 1942, the de- 
partment of agriculture estimated the number of hogs on farms 
as 60,526,000 head compared with 54,256,000 in 1941 and a ten- 
year (1931-40) average of 51,566,000 head. With the large in- 
crease in the pig crop of 1942 and the expected still larger in- 
crease in 1943, questions were raised as to the capacity of pack- 
ing plants to handle such volume of production. It was said that 
if shipments maintained an even flow, packing capacity would be 
sufficient to handle it. But to take care of peaks, the department 
of agriculture was planning a system under which farmers might 
ship hogs only by permit. Shippers would apply to a shipping 
board three days before contemplated shipments to obtain a 
permit. Shipping boards would be composed of representatives of 
the government, the packers and the livestock exchanges. 

Hogs contributed in a novel way to the sale of about $50,000 
in war bonds in 1942 at a Victory hog sale in Rushville, Ind., 
where farmers accepted payment for 600 hogs in war bonds and 
the governor of the state spoke at the ceremony. (See also MEAarT.) 

(STORRS) 
HOLC: see NatronaL Housinc AGENCY. 


Holland: see NETHERLANDS. 
4 ili Alf d (1865-1942), blind British composer and 
0 Ins, re organist, was born Sept. 11 in Hull, Eng- 
land. He studied piano and organ at the Wilberforce institute, 
York, the Royal Normal College for the Blind, London, and as 
a pupil of Hans von Bulow. At 13 years of age, he made his first 
public appearance as a solo pianist at the Crystal palace, London, 
and some years later made a tour of the United States with a 
quartet of blind players. On later visits to the U.S., he appeared 
with the New York Philharmonic and the Boston Symphony 
orchestras. He composed religious as well as concert organ music, 
piano solos and songs, and was the author of A Blind Musician 
Looks Back (1936). He was organist at St. George’s West Church, 
Edinburgh. Hollins died in Edinburgh, May 17. : 


“We (1909-1942), U.S. actor, was born July 22 
Holmes, Phillips in Grand Rapids, Mich. He was a student 
at Trinity college, Cambridge university, England; at Grenoble 
university, France, and at Princeton. He appeared in his first 
motion picture in 1928. After playing with his father, Taylor 
Holmes, in The Great Necker in New York, he starred in many 
U.S. motion pictures in the 1920s and 1930s and later principally 
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in foreign movies. His chief roles were in An American Tragedy 
and The Devil’s Holiday. Holmes enlisted in the Royal Canadian 
Air Force in Dec. 1941 and won promotion to the rank of leading 
He was killed in a collision of two planes, near 
August 12. 


aircraftsman. 
Armstrong, Ont., 


Home Building, Federal: see Housinc; NationaL HousInc 
AGENCY. 
Home Loan Bank, Federal: see Nationa HousiInG AGENCY. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: see Nationa HousInc 
AGENCY. 


(1888?— ? ), Japanese army officer, 


Homma, Masaharu was an observer with the British 
forces in France during World War I. He served as resident 
officer in India, 1925, as military attaché in London, 1930, and 
was decorated with the Military cross of the British empire. In 
1939, he commanded Japanese forces at Tientsin, China, when 
the Japanese army blockaded the foreign concessions there. He 
was next sent to Formosa to command the 14th army, which was 
preparing for a Philippine invasion. Homma was made com- 
mander in chief of the Japanese expedition to the Philippines in 
the winter of 1941-42, but despite his numerical strength and 
armed superiority, the general failed to defeat the American- 
Filipino forces. He was reported to have committed hara-kiri in 
February in a Manila hotel suite occupied by General MacArthur 
prior to the evacuation of the capital, because he had “lost face,” 
but later indications were that he was still alive. 


The third largest Central American republic. Area, 
Honduras. 46,250 sq.mi.; pop. 1,040,000, largely rural. Capi- 
tal, Tegucigalpa (35,000) ; pines cities: San Pedro Sula (17,500), 
La Ceiba (13,800), Choluteca (13,600). Religion: Roman Catho- 
lic; language: Spanish. President in 1942: General Dr. Tiburcio 
Carias Andino. 

History.—Honduras actively co-operated in hemisphere de- 
fense in 1942, in line with its policy adopted the previous year. 
Age limits were widened to increase army strength, war materials 
were purchased and the defense budget increased. The president 
was authorized to borrow up to $15,000,000 for defense and civil 
emergency needs, and a national bank was established to facilitate 
financial operations. Axis-owned property was taken over, and 
control over the movement of United States currency was estab- 
lished. 

The Honduran economy was hit hard by the drop in banana 
exportation. A policy of price control and conservation was set 
in operation, although as late as Oct. 1942 price fixing reportedly 
was not too effective. In order to alleviate the unemployment 
situation in the banana region, construction work employing 1,000 
men was started on a portion of the road from Tegucigalpa to 
the Pacific. 

Education.—Elementary schools in Honduras in 1942 num- 
bered possibly 1,000, with an estimated enrolment of 35,000; 
institutions of higher learning had an enrolment of approximately 
3,000. The 1942-43 budget allotted 918,000 lempiras to educa- 
tion. 

Defense.—The Honduran army (1,500 regulars, 15,250 na- 
tional guard) was strengthened to meet war needs. Age limits for 
active service were widened to 18-32 yrs.; reserve service: 32-45 
yrs. The defense budget (1942-43) was 2,416,000 lempiras (later 
increased). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the lempira, equal to 49 cents 
US. in 1942. The budget for 1942-43 was balanced at 12,222,000 
lempiras. 

Trade.—Late trade statistics were not available in 1942. Trade 


HOME BUILDING, FEDERAL—HOPKINS, HARRY L. 


with the U.S. for the first half of 1941 listed imports as $3,6 
000, exports as $4,032,000. Total trade for the fiscal year 194 
41 was $19,952,326 (imports: $10,085,170; exports: $9,867,158 
Bananas (65%) were the most important item of export; preci 
metals (25%) second. 

Communication.—External communication is by steams} 
and Pan American Airways; the latter reported increased sé@| 
ices while the former was curtailed during 1942. There were || 
mi. of railroad; 500 mi. of highway in 1942. || 


BrpLiocrapHy.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central Ane } 
(1918); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 (1936); 
Kepner, Social Aspects of the Banana Industry (1936). (D. Ro} 


Honduras, British: see British HonpurRas. 
Honey: sce BEE-KEEPING. 


u k A British crown colony, occupied by the i 
ong ong. nese in 1941, Hongkong is an island off ||| 
southeastern coast of China, opposite Kwangtung province 
the mouth of the Canton river. The area of the island is a ] 
over 32 sq.mi.; the crown colony also includes the New Téjj 
tory, on the mainland, with an area of 356 sq.mi. Kowlal 
immediately opposite Hongkong Island and connected wit 
by a ferry, is the largest town in the New Territory. 1 
estimated population of the crown colony in the middle of 1 
was 1,047,768, of whom 24,125 were non-Chinese, mostly Brit 
These figures did not include the personnel of the armed fo} 
stationed at Hongkong or the approximately 750,000 Chit 
refugees. The governor of Hongkong at the time of the Japan 
attack in Dec. 1941 was Sir Mark Young, who became a 
oner of war. 

Hongkong was one of the first strongholds of western powes 
the orient to fall before the Japanese onsiaught. Opera 
against the colony began Dec. 8, 1941, and the surrender 


t 


1 


} 
} 


| 
place on Dec. 25. The Hongkong garrison had been ved 
reinforced by a Canadian detachment of some 2,000 soley 
equipment, and the entire number of troops at the disp} 
of the British command was insufficient to guard effectivel 
infiltration and sniping. Japanese superiority in the air 
overwhelming, and the destruction of resérvoirs and other sou} 
news of Hongkong under Japanese occupation in 19423 i 
occasionally bombed by U.S. air forces in China. 
types, with 116,280 pupils. There was a university with 
students. Expenditure on education was 2,807,269 Hong | 
Finance and Trade.—The revenue of the colony in a 
was 41,478,052 dollars (Hongkong), expenditure was 37,949} 
equivalent to about 25 U.S. cents.) For the 15 months f 
Jan. 1, 1940, until March 31, 1941, revenue was 70,1754 
27,268,000 dollars. In 1940, 28,943 vessels of 21,908,350 | 
entered and cleared from Hongkong. Hongkong’s imports 
£4,786,013, exports were £7,503,908. Imports from foreign cd 
tries were £38,903,596, exports £28,535,291. Imports from. 


but the Canadians arrived without much of their mail 
parts of the island or to counteract the Japanese tactics 
of water supply hastened the fall of the city. There was Ml 
Education.—Hongkong in 1940 had 1,273 schools of 
dollars. 
dollars. (The Hongkong dollar before the fall of the colony 
dollars, expenditure 64,787,557 dollars. The public debt 
the British empire, excluding Great Britain, in 1940 ¥iI 
United Kingdom in 1938 were £3,937,515, exports £982 1339. II 
( I) 


(FOG ), U.S. politician, was i| 
Hopkins, Harry Ls Aug. 17 in Sioux City, Ia. After al 


ating from Grinnell college in 1912, he went to New York cit 
| 


| 


HOPS—HORSE RACING 


jagage in social service work. He later became a fast friend of 
jranklin Delano Roosevelt, then governor of New York, who in 
}}33 appointed him federal administrator of emergency relief. 
}rom 1935 to 1938 he was administrator of the Works Progress 
|iministration. In the latter position, he expended billions to 
} ‘ovide work relief instead of monetary relief for unemployed 
|illions. Hopkins was appointed secretary of commerce, 1938, 
it resigned in Aug. 1940 because of ill health. In Jan. IQ4I, 
|2 was sent to London as President Roosevelt’s personal emissary 
i) study the war situation at first-hand. On March 27, 1941, the 
resident named him lend-lease co-ordinator. Enjoying a unique 
sition as one of the president’s most trusted friends and 
jlvisers, Hopkins flew to London on a second mission in July 
141, thence going to Moscow to confer with Soviet Premier 
jysef Stalin. The next month he retired as lend-lease administra- 
ir and was succeeded by Edward R. Stettinius, Jr. On April 8, 
42, he went to London with Gen. Marshall, U.S. army chief 
‘) staff, to confer with British officials on United Nations war 


The commercial crop of hops in the United States is 
‘ ps. grown in three states, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
4rnia. Production in 1942 was only 34,896,000 lb. from 34,700 
‘ ., Which was but 100 ac. less than the 34,800 ac. harvested 
“f 1941, when the crop was 40,380,000 lb. Unfavourable condi- 
“ns which caused reductions in the 1942 crop included extremely 
4 t weather in Washington in August, mildew infestation in 
“egon and heavy “dry-away” in California. The “dry-away” 
‘jis also more severe than usual in Washington and Oregon. 
jae ten-year (1930-39) average crop of hops was 34,655,000 lb. 
fom an average acreage of 29,720 ac. The 1942 yield was 
“Wg51 lb. per ac. in Washington, 1,280 lb. in California and 680 
'}, in Oregon; the 1941 yield, 1,850 lb. per ac. in Washington, 
350 lb. in California and 840 lb. in Oregon; the ten-year 
i erage yield, 1,771 lb. per ac. in Washington, 1,505 in Cali- 
ria and 935 lb. in Oregon. These estimates are as of Dec. 1, 
142, by the U.S. department of agriculture. 


iu U.S. Production of Hops by States, 1942, 1941 and 10-yr. Average 


IQ42 
lb. 


1941 10-yr. average 
Ib. lb. 


16,800,000 
13,320,000 
10,260,000 


18,188,000 
7,767,000 
8,701,000 


(S.O.R.) 


13,124,000 
11,788,000 
9,984,000 


(1865-1942), U.S. editor and writer, 
was born in Manchester, England. He 


\imerica in 1919. Hornblow translated many works by Marcel 
‘jrévost and Gabriele d’Annunzio and also put many plays into 
{vel form, including The Lion and the Mouse (1906), a Broad- 
day success. He died in Asbury Park, N.J., May 6. 


Ne . At the close of 1942 a total of $18,131,118 
lorse Racing. had been ee to winners at recog- 
zed meetings in the U.S., the record having been $17,987,- 
lis, in 1941. New York, the leading racing state, disbursed 
N,541,485, a gain of $342,931 over 1941. Illinois, next in rank, 
persed $2,487,150, a gain of $482,830 over 1941. The only 
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area in which there was a notable decrease was California, hitherto 
one of the leaders, which in 1941 had stood second with a 
disbursement of $3,156,549. All racing in California was dis- 
continued by governmental fiat at the outset of war and the chief 
racing plant, Santa Anita park, near Los Angeles, was converted 
into a concentration camp for interned Japanese. Not until late in 
the fall was a modest resumption permitted. 

The nation-wide attendance was astonishing considering the 
transportation difficulties that prevailed. Precise figures were 
unavailable, but the total for the year must have equalled, if 
it did not exceed, that of 1941. The vast increase in the amount 
of money in circulation, due to the war effort, was reflected 
in the volume of betting, which rose to unprecedented heights. 
“Million dollar days” were frequent. In New York alone the 
taxation revenue from this feature exceeded $10,000,000. A 
feature of the year was the raising of over $3,000,000 by volun- 
tary contribution of the racing associations to the nation’s war 
effort. 

Whirlaway, four-year-old chestnut colt bred and owned by 
Warren Wright, Calumet Farm, Lexington, Ky., was again ad- 
judged the “horse of the year.’ His earnings were $211,250, and 
he won 12 of 22 races. This brought his total winnings up to 
$560,911 and made him the leading money-winning horse of the 
world and the first to cross the $500,000 line, the previous 
record having been $437,730 by Seabiscuit. He was not, however, 
the leading winner of the year. That honour went to the three- 
year-old chestnut colt Shut Out, bred in Kentucky and owned 
by Mrs. Payne Whitney, of New York. His winnings were 
$238,972. Also excelling Whirlaway’s record was that of the 
three-year-old colt Alsab, owned by Mrs. Albert Sabath, of Chi- 
cago, with a credit of $234,565. Shut Out won both of the richest 
races run during the season, the Classic, at Arlington Park, 
Chicago, worth $69,700, and the Kentucky Derby, at Louisville, 
worth $64,225. His earnings, together with those of the other 
starters by his sire, Equipoise, gave that stallion the champion- 
ship of the year with a total of $437,041; which was the largest 
sum ever won by the get of any stallion in a single year in 
America or any other country. The leading two-year-old was 
Occupation, brown colt bred and owned by John Marsch, of 
Chicago (winning $192,355); but the bay colt Count Fleet, 
bred in Kentucky and owned by Mrs. John Hertz, of New 
York, was awarded the title of champion of that age. His feat of 
running a mile in 1:34 4-5, the fastest of the year by a horse of 
any age, and defeat of Occupation in their last meeting, earned 
him the honour. 

The leading money-winning stable of 1942 was the Greentree 
stable of Mrs. Payne Whitney, for whom 36 different horses 
won 53 races and $414,432. This, however, fell short of the 
$475,091 won by the Calumet Farm stable in 1941. Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s horses were trained and managed by John M. Gaver. 

The principal American time record lowered during the year 
was that for a mile and. a half, which was reduced from 
2:28 2-5 to 2:27 3-5 by Bolingbroke, also a son of Equipoise. 
The three-year-old bay filly Vagrancy, bred in Kentucky and 
owned by William Woodward, of New York, was supreme among 
the mares of the year. She won 11 races and $84,380. 

The leading jockey of the season was Johnny Adams, who rode 
245 winners. He also led in 1937 when he rode 260 winners. 
While J. M. Gaver led the money-winning trainers with $406,547, 
the leading race-winning trainer was Hirsch Jacobs, with 133, 
this being the ninth time he had earned that title in Io years. 

Harness Turf—War conditions affected the harness turf 
much more seriously than the running side. Many of the great 
state fair plants were taken over by the government for use in 
the war effort. This led to the cancellation of some of the most 


Front Royal, Va. The newly-purchased horses are branded, inoculated, and 
quarantined for 21 days, after which they are given 80-120 days of training 
for military service 


important Grand Circuit and other meetings. The principal event 
of the season was the Hambletonian stake, for three-year-olds, 
trotted at Goshen, N.Y., and worth $38,954.38. It was won by 
the bay colt The Ambassador, owned by W. H. Strang, of 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and trained and driven by Ben White. 

(Qs We Tio.) 

Great Britain —King George won four of the five substitute 
classic races during the 1942 flat-racing season with his filly, Sun 
Chariot, and his colt, Big Game, leased from the National Stud. 
Sun Chariot, by Hyperion out of Clarence, was without doubt the 
best three-year-old in training, and the champion jockey, Gordon 
Richards, rode her to victory in the One Thousand Guineas, the 
Oaks and the St. Leger. Big Game, by Bahram out of Myrobella, 
was successful in the Two Thousand Guineas and was expected to 
win the Derby. His breeding on the dam’s side, however, suggested 
that he would not be capable of staying a mile and a half. Such 
proved to be the case, and Big Game failed to reach a place in 
the Derby behind Watling Street, by Fairway out of Ranai, who 
gained a narrow victory for Lord Derby at the expense of Lord 
Rosebery’s Hyperides. 

Big Game and Sun Chariot were trained by F. Darling at 
Beckhampton, and were both retired to the stud at the end of the 
season. Mr. Darling also turned out Owen Tudor, winner of the 
previous year’s substitute Derby, to win the race for the Gold Cup. 

The King ended the season at the head of the winning owners’ 
list, Mr. Darling and Gordon Richards led the winning trainers’ 
and jockeys’ lists respectively, and the stock of Hyperion, winner 
of the Derby and St. Leger in 1933, won most stake money. 

Transport difficulties and other restrictions were responsible 
for a big reduction in the number of horses in training. Horses 
over the age of four years were not permitted to compete in 
handicap events after June 1, but this restriction was modified 
in the plans proposed for the 1943 flat-racing season, when racing 
was again to be conducted on a regional basis. 

(A. K. B.) 
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“ROOKIE HORSES” of the U.S. army learning to jump hurdles in 1942 at 


The number of horses and mules on United Sta 
Horses. farms continued to decrease in 1942. In its an 
report on livestock, issued Feb. 18, 1942, the department of a 
culture estimated the number of horses on farms as 9,856,| 
compared with 10,214,000 in 1941 and a ten-year (1931-}f 
average of 11,707,000 head; the number of mules, 3,811,00c 
1942 compared with 3,922,000 in 1941 and a ten-year average 
4,677,000. No later figures were issued in 1942, but Wayne D) 
more, secretary of the Horse and Mule Association of Amer} 
estimated the number of horses on United States farms as abi 
9,700,000 at the end of 1942; mules, 3,630,000. Fewer m: 
were bred in 1942, either for horse or mule colts, chiefly becag 
of a shortage of farm labour. Many breeders limited the “tra 
of stallions in 1942 because of a lack of experienced men to s 
with expensive breeding stock. The number of foals in 1942 
estimated by Dinsmore as about 500,000; mule colts, about 1) 
ooo. Thus the annual death rate of older stock exceeded the 
colt crops. 

There was some small increase in the number of horses 
mules not on farms. These, the Horse and Mule association 4 
mated, numbered about 400,000 and included horses used in “i 
mines, lumber camps and other non-farming places. The incre 
however, was not as large as had been anticipated when the} 
strictions on gasoline, rubber and automobile travel went j 
effect. Conversion to horse-drawn vehicles was by no means} 
great as expected because manufacturers of the necessary hol 
drawn vehicles could not obtain materials, which were needee 
war production. There was also a decline in the use of ric| 
horses in 1942 because many riding stables were in rural a? 
difficult to reach. Pack horses and mules found an enlarged 
in army service in 1942, apparently unexpectedly, despite. 
highly-mechanized military transport. Pack animals were fo 
particularly adaptable to carrying supplies in South Sea islaj 
where motorized equipment was difficult to use because of jun 
and swamps. U.S. army pictures in newspapers showed pack | 
mals in use in New Caledonia. The army bought few horse 
1942 but a considerable number of pack mules. | 

Few of the states in 1942 were producing a sufficient nur 


of either horse or mule colts to provide for replacements of work 
jstock on farms, Dinsmore estimated. The exceptions were the 
range states, such as Wyoming and New Mexico. These states, 
jaowever, were not relatively large producers of horses and mules. 
| Wartime restrictions on beef and other meats drew attention 
n 1942 to the possibility of using horse meat as food in the 
United States. 

Abattoirs were established in several cities for the production 
of horse meat under United States government inspection. Fed- 
sral regulations forbade the slaughter and processing of horses 
jn packing houses where cattle, swine and sheep were processed. 

Packers expressed extreme doubt that horse meat would have 
nore than a very minor acceptance in the United States, par- 
icularly since horses were worth much more as draught animals 
jhan as meat animals. For some years one large company had 
}laughtered about 125 horses a week to be processed as dog food, 
yut horses so processed were old or crippled animals no longer 
jit for draught service. Another company prepared food for 
pets and, in addition, shipped considerable quantities of horse 
{neat to Europe. (See also SHows.) (S.:0. R:) 


idorse Shows: see SHows. 
th St h (1904-1942), Hungarian vice-regent and 
' OF y, ep en eldest son of Adm. Nicholas Horthy, Hun- 
jarian regent, was born in Pola, Istria. He was elected permanent 
‘lice-regent, Feb. 1942, in line to succeed his father. Shortly 
lfter the start of World War II, he joined the Hungarian air 
orce. A London dispatch of Aug. 20 reported that he was killed 
|. a plane combat over the Russian front. 


; 

. World horticulture was placing its emphasis 
{lorticulture. on food production as the year 1942 drew to 
‘ close. Lack of manpower and mounting transportation difficul- 
‘lies appeared in early summer and increased rapidly. Market 
‘ardeners and fruit growers were so loud in their complaints 
hat government stepped in to alleviate the situation in some 
egree. Growers announced a reduction in acreage devoted to 


} 
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ICTORY GARDENS added to the U.S. supply of vegetables in 1942. The 
icture shows apartment-house dwellers of New York city preparing their 


tr 


mall plots 
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ornamentals and some of them turned over parts of their land 
for community gardens. Many agencies began active prepara- 
tions at the end of the year for a widespread campaign to in- 
crease the making of home vegetable gardens and to bring about 
the establishment of community gardens in industrial sections. 
Florists began cutting their greenhouse production. The depart- 
ment of agriculture in Washington appointed a national advisory 
committee headed by Governor Prentiss Cooper of Tennessee 
to aid in developing a home gardening movement. 

This situation in the United States ran parallel to the one 
existing in Great Britain, except that it was somewhat behind 
the British schedule. Early in the summer the British govern- 
ment announced that landowners would be expected to plow up 
their lawns and whatever other available areas they might have, 
to increase the production of vegetables. The food situation in 
Britain became especially acute by the end of the year, inasmuch 
as Great Britain was supplying much of the food needed for 
feeding the American and Canadian troops quartered on English 
and Irish soil. Six million new acres had been plowed up and 
thousands of miles of drains laid. Vegetables were grown in pub- 
lic parks everywhere, as well as on golf courses, cricket fields and 
village greens—even, indeed, in the moat of the Tower of London. 

The season favoured British gardeners. Plums and apples once 
more provided the fresh fruits and jams which the British people 
crave. However, Britain was still lacking in oranges, lemons and 
similar fruits, but the fact had been discovered that a syrup from 
rose hips (fruits) could be substituted satisfactorily for orange 
juice. A factory in Scotland was taken over by this industry. 

Strict control of the bulb industry in England permitted few 
bulbs for home use, but heavy exports of tulip bulbs and nar- 
cissus bulbs to the United States were made. Flower crops in 
England were reduced to 25% of the total area. Florists, there- 
fore, began growing tomatoes and other food crops in their green- 
houses. Nevertheless, the Royal Horticultural society continued 
to hold flower shows, which were crowded with exhibits and 
visitors. The curtailment of the florist industry in the United 
States was on a much smaller scale. 

It was almost impossible to get direct information from the 
continent of Europe, but Holland was reported to have had one 
of the poorest harvests in history because of insects and diseases, 
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which increased rapidly because of lack of control material. 
Caterpillars stripped the trees and shrubs in Amsterdam in early 
September and millions of the pests in the streets caused much 
trouble to pedestrians. They also damaged the food crops. 
Potatoes were badly affected by disease. 

Growing shortages of insecticides and fungicides became a mat- 
ter of concern in the United States long before the end of 1942, 
but the department of agriculture announced a program for the 
purchase and importation of rotenone from Brazil and Peru. 
This material had come for the most part from the East Indies 
in the past, but was available in South America in 1942 and 
hopes were expressed of importing at least 4,500,000 pounds. 
It was also announced by the government that satisfactory ferti- 
lizers would be available for commercial growers but that different 
and less favourable formulas would be supplied to amateurs. 

Fruit growers and market gardeners again turned to women 
and school boys for the marketing of their crops, a tendency 
which certainly was expected to increase in 1943. In some sec- 
tions, schools were closed to permit school boys to work in the 
orchards and berry fields. A beginning was made in the use of 
women in greenhouses. 

Much attention was given to the production of medicinal herbs 
in the United States, for importation was impossible after the 
far east was cut off. Greatly increased prices tempted beginners 
to grow medicinal herbs, but the project is a risky one unless 
the grower is experienced. The United States department of agri- 
culture issued a pamphlet on medicinal herbs of commercial im- 
portance. It is called “Drug Plants Under Cultivation,” or 
“Farmer’s Bulletin 1231.” 

The seed crop in California was excellent but by no means 
sufficient to meet the demand. California normally supplies about 
85% of the flower and vegetable seeds of the U.S. but was being 
asked to provide seeds for many foreign countries as well. This 
was combined with a 60% labor shortage. Contrary to general 
belief, the Japanese on the west coast were not prominent in 
seed production, accounting only for about 10% of the total 
amount raised. California seed was shipped to England, South 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, Hawaii and Russia. Hawaii, 
incidentally, made remarkable strides in the production of vege- 
tables and fruits after the war began. Thousands of lawns were 
spaded under to make way for tomatoes, peas, beans and lettuce. 

Much progress was made in weed control, especially in de- 
veloping selective products which would kill weeds and not 
injure cultivated plants. The most important new product was 
ammonium sulphamate, which is nonpoisonous and noninflam- 
mable but highly effective against poison ivy and many other 
weeds. There was a widespread campaign to eradicate poison 
ivy because of the many hours of lost labour which it caused, 
especially in war industries and the newer army camps. The 
Massachusetts Horticultural society, Boston, Mass., issued a com- 
prehensive bulletin on poison ivy and its eradication. 

The fact was announced that borax had been discovered to 
have unexpected value as a selective weed killer, being useful 
against both poison ivy and ragweed. However, a campaign for 
the eradication of ragweed was suddenly checked by the discov- 
ery that this weed, which is supposed to cause hay fever, had 
many useful qualities, producing an oil equal to that of soy beans 
and providing food for great numbers of birds. 

Increased use was made of certain synthetic substances which 
prevent the early dropping of apples and pears when sprayed 
on the trees, holding the fruit from 10 days to two weeks longer 
than usual. This fact enabled the fruit grower to spread his 
harvest over an increased length of time. The shedding of the 
foliage of holly and other plants was reduced by the use of these 
hormones, which were found to have many other uses, such as 
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retarding the sprouting of potatoes and bulbs in cold stora 
(See also BOTANY.) (E. I. F.) 


Hospitalization Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


. The planning in Great Britain for a post-war 3 
Hospitals. vamping of the whole basis of medical care 3} 
volved the hospitals as well. Already this effected a mar 
co-ordination of the activities of the voluntary and municig} 
hospitals, the government having already agreed to make my 
tional and local authority funds available to voluntary hospitay 


co-ordinated that there might be a more efficient division | 
functions. Surveys upon which would be based regional organia 
tions were conducted in two large areas. In this development 
Nuffield Provincial Hospital Trust proved of tremendous assi} 
ance. Hospitals would have a definite place, too, in the co-« 


dinated schemes for health care announced by the Brit] 
Medical Planning commission and by P.E.P. (Political and Ea 
nomic Planning). The report on social insurance by Sir wi 
Beveridge would still further influence the hospital system |}} 
providing free hospital as well as other care for practically tif 
entire population. In the United States, President Roosevell} 
recommendations for compulsory participation in a contributa} 
hospitalization plan was not implemented. However, Americ 
Hospital association leaders agreed that the present “Blue Crom 
hospital care plans must achieve greater enrollment, particulai} 
in rural areas, and provide broader benefits if more radical for? 
of sickness insurance are to be forestalled. 

In Great Britain, the United States and in Canada, the 
creasing shortage of personnel and of equipment was a seriq| 
handicap during 1942. Boards set up to facilitate the allocat 
of professional personnel to meet military and civilian ne@« 
proved helpful. In Australia and New Zealand the evacuat 
of casualties from the scattered Pacific battle zone complicag} 
the situation for hospitals already understaffed. However, | 
an example of adjustment, the fine new Royal Prince x 
hospital at Sydney took in an American hospital unit of 300 bes 
later raised to 400 beds, yet after reorganization had 25 me 
beds for their own patients than formerly. 

Further progress was made in developing the Inter-Ameridq 
Hospital association. The hospital associations and leaders 
the three Americas strongly supported this movement. Assistanf 
was also rendered by the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affai 
through the Pan-American Sanitary bureau, at Washington a 
by the School of Tropical Medicine at San Juan, Puerto Ril} 
Plans were laid for a Hospital institute in 1943 in Mexico Cil 

Construction.—Although there was need in most countries 
much new hospital construction, the shortage of critical materilf 
and of labour made adequate construction difficult. In the Unid 
States, hospital construction was fifth in the order of priori 
for welfare protection. Under the Lanham Act (Public Law | | 


h 
y 


of 1941 the construction of needed hospitals and health cent. h 
approved by the Public Health Service was authorized. As | 
Sept. 1, 1942, the Federal Works agency had in hand the cal 
struction of 50 such new hospitals costing $18,345,000, soil 
125 additions costing $30,960,000 and 105 health centre proje: 
costing over $5,000,000. Because of the shortage of certs} 
materials the trend was to erect so-called eee |i 
buildings of but one or two stories. | 


q 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—“British Medical Planning Commission Report,” B. 
(June 20, 1942); “Planning,” P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planni 
(London, July 1942); R. H. Bishop, M.D., “Today’s Challenge to B 
pitals,” The Modern Hospital, 59-6, p. 71 (Dec. 1942); “Report of Si 
committee on Hospitals, Health and Medical Committee of the Office 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, U.S.A.,” Hospitals, pp. 78-79 (Li 
1942); R.P.A. (Sydney, Australia) 38-1 58 (Sept. 1942). (G. H. Ac 


using Following Pear] Harbor, practically no new housing 
* was constructed in the United States for the general 
iblic. No new slum clearance projects were undertaken in 1942. 
he only housing construction programmed was in military or 
ee or war production areas, to serve the needs of the army, the 
jwy, the Maritime commission and the war industries. 
The year 1942 marked the beginning of a co-ordinated govern- 
jent housing program. On Feb. 24, 1942, the 16 federal agencies 
iid activities dealing with overlapping, duplicating and competi- 
ve housing programs were merged into the National Housing 
jency (q.v.), created by presidential executive order to admin- 
}er all war housing. 
Recognizing the importance of war housing to war production, 
4ie NHA administrator was invited to sit with the cabinet. The 
jesident’s order, issued under his war powers, was to remain in 
ect until six months after the end of the war. Any permanent 
tional housing agency would therefore have to be created by 
‘ht of congress. 
There were three constituent units of NHA: the Federal Pub- 
‘| Housing authority (FPHA), which in 1942 constructed and 
janaged all public war housing, or delegated these functions to 
her federal agencies or local housing authorities; the Federal 
fousing administration (FHA), which insured mortgages on 
jivate housing and insured loans to finance remodelling to create 
iiditional living units for war workers; the Federal Home Loan 
ijank administration (FHLBA), which dealt with the problems of 
me financing through the Federal Home Loan Bank system, 
je Federal Savings and Loan Insurance corporation and the 


4,The War Manpower commission and the War Production board 
\qg.v.) set the pace for war housing construction in 1942. WMC 


jivate or public funds. WPB determined the amount of critical 
aterial that could be allocated to war housing production. 

/Until the end of 1942, NHA was impeded by the WPB system 
issuing priorities and attempting to process and administer 
je distribution of materials instead of allocating them to NHA. 
+PB and NHA, however, worked out their difficulties. NHA 
hs made a claimant agency; sat on the WPB requirements com- 
ittee; and was given blanket priorities for critical materials, 
hhich it divided among different projects and localities according 
_the need. These arrangements rested on the assumptions that 
‘IHA would locate housing as near industrial plants as possible, 
jve due consideration to conservation of materials, and rely upon 


ents. 

‘|During 1942, 278,000 war housing units of all types were com- 
sted under preference ratings; 150,000 of these were privately 
anced family units and 128,000 units were publicly financed; 
‘000 private units were completed in the early months of the 
ar without preference rating orders. 

4+FHA had commitments outstanding to insure mortgages financ- 


‘z approximately 43,000 units on which construction had not 
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started. FHA emphasis was turned from sale to rental housing 
because the homes were restricted to the use of war workers 
coming into communities. There was no surety in 1942 that the 
war worker would remain permanently in the community. Should 
the war worker desire to own his home, he could purchase after 
a period of residence. 

The public war housing constructed in 1942 through FPHA 
included 80,000 family dwelling units, 8,000 war apartments for 
two-person families, 31,000 dormitories for single workers and 
g,ooo trailer homes. At the year’s end, FPHA had under con- 
struction another 144,000 family units, 10,000 war apartments, 
52,000 dormitory units and 8,000 trailers. 

In preconstruction development, FPHA included 99,000 family 
units, 18,000 war apartments, 24,000 dormitory accommodations 
and 5,000 trailers. 

At the close of the year, desiring to use every available struc- 
ture in war production areas to its fullest advantage, NHA 
launched a War Guest program aimed to house single workers, 
and—through HOLC—a Homes Conversion program aimed to 
convert large single-family houses into multi-family apartments. 
(See also BuitpInc INpustTRY; Business Review: Industrial 
Groups; CENSUS, 1940; FEDERAL Works AcENcy; Law; Mu- 
NICIPAL GOVERNMENT; NATIONAL Housinc AGENCY; WASHING- 
TONA DEC) ‘ 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Publications of National Housing Agency, the National 
Committee on the Housing Emergency and the National Association of 
Housing Officials. (D. Rn.) 

Great Britain.—Interest in housing in Great Britain during 
1942 centred on postwar programs rather than on current build- 
ing, although a certain amount of what might be called utility 
housing was carried out in connection with the development of 
new factory areas. 

Housing would obviously have to be the first concern of the 
government and the building industry immediately after the war. 
Up to the end of 1942 there had been 2,750,000 houses damaged 
by enemy action, but of these, 2,500,000 had been repaired and 


DETROIT POLICEMEN subduing Negroes in a race riot precipitated Feb. 28, 
1942, when 700 white men picketed a new U.S. housing project built for oc- 
cupancy by Negro families 
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were again inhabited. This left 250,000 to be added to the short- 
age already in existence before the war, which had since been 
increasing. 

Almost every society or institution connected with building or 
planning was making research into housing questions, and many 
industrial concerns were experimenting in the use of their par- 
ticular products for housing purposes. 

Few results of the experiments had been seen in 1942, although 
many of the newer methods adopted in building wartime huts 
and hostels were regarded as offering potential solutions to the 
problem of rapidly erecting working-class houses as soon as the 
opportunity arose. 

The ministry of health set up a special advisory committee to 
establish standards for housing, and this committee was gather- 
ing information, statistics and recommendations from every avail- 
able source. 

The problem of heating the small house was being considered 
by many, especially in relation to the possibility of heat supply 
on a communal basis. There was controversy on the advisability 
of equipping the small house with built-in furniture. Certainly 
the furnishing problem was one which would have to be consid- 
ered in any housing policy, because, on account of the war, 
furniture making had practically ceased. There was, and would 
be, a very serious shortage of the type ef furniture usually re- 
quired for smaller houses. The board of trade scheme for the 
manufacture of “utility” furniture was bound to influence the 
manufacture of cheaper furniture, particularly because prices 
under the board of trade scheme were to be pegged and, for the 
war period anyhow, production limited to certain selected firms. 

Those concerned with housing questions were watching U.S. 
experiments in the provision of housing for war workers, par- 
ticularly where methods of prefabrication and mass production 
were being adopted. GE ReaYe)) 


Housing Administration, Federal: see Nationa, Housine 
AGENCY. 
Housing Agency, 
AGENCY. 
Housing Authority, U.S.: see Nattonat Housinc AGENCY. 


National: see NationaL HovusInec 


Howe Harrison Estel| (1881-1942), US. chemist, was 
: born Dec. 15 in Georgetown, Ky. 
He took his B.S. degree at Earlham college, 1901, and later 
studied at the University of Michigan. Dr. Howe was consultant 
in the nitrate division of the army ordnance bureau in World 
War I; he was again called by the government in World War II 
to act as chairman of the chemicals group and of the chemicals 
priorities committee of the OPM priorities division, 1941. He 
later became chairman of the advisory committee of the chem- 
ical section of WPB. On Nov. 6, 1942, he was awarded the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry medal for his ‘valuable application 
of chemical research to industry.” He was the author of several 
books on industrial chemistry and contributed to many scientific 
journals. He died in Washington, D.C., Dec. to. 


Hubeny, Maximilian John (..°55i2%¢), 0S taciolosis: 


12 in Leipzig, 
Germany. He went to the United States when a boy and studied 
medicine at the University of Illinois medical school, from which 
he graduated in 1909. A specialist in the medical application of 
X-ray, Dr. Hubeny advanced its use in embryology and obstet- 
rics, in the examination of the head and appendix and in the early 
diagnosis of pulmonary tuberculosis. He was chairman of several 
radiological societies, editor of Radiology, 1923-31, and gold 
medallist of the Radiological Society of North America in 1931. 
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sq.km. Religion: the majority are Roman Catholics, with str¥ 


From 1936 to 1942 he was director of the X-ray department | 
the Cook County hospital in Chicago. Dr. Hubeny died in G 


cago, July 2 
(1871- ), U.S. statesman, was born Oc) 
Hull, Cordell in Overton (now Pickett) county, Tenn. 
was graduated from the Cumberland university law school in 1) 
and served as a captain in the Spanish-American War. He serjj 
in congress from 1907 to 1933, except for one brief interjj 
1921-23. He was elected to the senate in 1931 but resigned] 
1933 to become President Roosevelt’s secretary of state. Inj 
nationally, his name became closely associated with the “ 
neighbour” policy in South America and elsewhere; he was a G 
sistent foe of aggression in settling disputes. He roundly |] 
nounced the Japanese attack on the Philippines and Pearl Har} 
on Dec. 7, 1941, as a “treacherous and utterly unprovoked 
tack”; he further accused the Nipponese of having been 
iinoaly false and fraudulent” by preparing the attack while tll} 
envoys were in the United States conducting purported pel 
negotiations. 
On Nov. 8, 1942, the day U.S. troops landed in French Na 
Africa, Hull asserted that this successful invasion vindicated |]} 
state department’s oft-criticized policy of maintaining diplom|} 
relations with Vichy. Obviously referring to queries as to whet 
the Darlan regime would be retained after the war, Hull deciai 
on Dec. 2 that the United States had first to win the war bef 
considering political issues. He condemned the assassinations 
Darlan three weeks later as “an odious and cowardly act.” | 
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Hl n 9 A kingdom in central Europe. Area (1940) 61,, 
u g ry. sq.ml.; pop. 12,708,439. Capital: Budapest. CI 
cities: Budapest (1;115,877); Szeged (131,893); Debreq| 
(122,517); Kolozsvar (100,844); Kecskemét (83,732). Accd 
ing to official figures published in 1942, the territory acquired 
Hungary from Yugoslavia in 1941 and called officially “Sou 
land,” contained 339 towns with a population of 1,024,876. 
a result of this re-incorporation, the population of Hungarys 
1942 was officially estimated at 14,733,000 in an area of 172, 


Protestant and smaller Jewish and Greek minorities. Ki 
throne vacant since 1918, royal functions exercised by reg 
Nicholas Horthy de Nagybanya. Premier (1942): Nicholas jf} 
Kallay. 
History.—In Feb. 1942 the Hungarian parliament passe 
law which provided for the nomination of a vice-regent, in v 
of the fact that the regent Admiral Nicholas Horthy was old 
in poor health. Only the national socialist Arrow Cross pa 
voted against it. Horthy’s eldest son, Stephen, was then eled 
by acclamation. He was 38 years old, president of the Hung 
state railroad and a member of the upper chamber since 
The new vice-regent assumed his duties March 4, but in Augi 
he was killed in air combat on the Russian front. His descend 
were granted the hereditary title of “serene highnesses.” 
The third session of the Hungarian parliament, which 
opened June 14, 1939, was closed Feb. 24, 1942, and the 4 
session started March ro. In the intervening period the |f 
largest parties, the government party and the Transylvanian p 
under the leadership of Count Bela Teleki, entered a sal 
and decided on closest collaboration in view of Hungary’s ni 
tary effort. On March 7 the cabinet of Dr. Laszlé de Bardolf 
who was also foreign minister, resigned, and on March} 
Nicholas von Kallay formed the new cabinet. He also assunf 
temporarily the foreign office, while all the other ministries } 
mained unchanged. In his first speech the new premier declai 
that Hungary would continue to fight without the slightest hi 
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ition on the side of Germany and Italy. 

| The relations between Hungary and Rumania continued very 
jrained. It was only with difficulty that open warfare was 
voided. The violent reaction of all Rumanian leaders to the 
jss of northern Transylvania to Hungary aroused Hungarian 
Jablic opinion. Rumanian complaints about the brutal ill-treat- 
jent of their compatriots in the Hungarian part of Transylvania 
ere countered with similar complaints by the Hungarians. Rela- 
ms with Slovakia and Serbia were only a little less strained. 
he former minister of justice, von Tomcsanyi, was named com- 
jissar of the former Czechoslovakian Ruthenia, or, as it was 
jlled in Hungary, Carpathian land. Milan Popovitch, the only 
‘rb member of the Hungarian parliament, revealed the brutality 
| the methods used to suppress an uprising of the Serb popula- 
jon of the Bacska, the Yugoslav province between the Danube 
jid the Tisa rivers. In his reply Premier Kallay had to acknowl- 
\Ige not only the extent of the Serb uprising but also that Hun- 
jrians had committed acts of repression for which they were 
yily punished. Kallay promised that in the future every care 
ould be taken to avoid similar actions. 

During 1942, Hungary’s active participation in the war be- 
}me more and more pronounced, especially on the Russian front. 
wn Sept. 5 Budapest had its first air-raid alarm. The Hungarian 
}vernment tried to ward off too great demands of the German 
‘vernment for more soldiers and more foodstuffs. The German 
reign minister, Joachim von Ribbentrop, visited Budapest at 
Ve beginning of January and was reported to have demanded 
at the Hungarian army be put at Germany’s disposal, while 
srmany would allow Hungary greater independence in internal 
airs. A week later Ribbentrop was followed by the Italian 
‘reign minister, Count Ciano, and in April the Hungarian chief 
+ staff, Field Marshal Franz Szombathelyi, visited Italy. 
#The close friendship with Germany had no influence on the 
ititude of the Hungarian government to the Arrow Cross party, 
hich desired to bring about a completely national socialist 
izime, but was hindered by an internal struggle. The party’s 
thder, Ferenc Szalasi, expelled the two vice-leaders, Kalman 
bay and General Eugene Ruszkay. The party also opposed 
ale election of a vice-regent. Some members of the party joined 
ie group of former premier Bela Imredy; others emphasized 
je need for national unity. 

‘In the fall, new negotiations started between Germany and 
jangary to regulate mutual exports and imports. Two leading 
dbrman economic experts, Dr. Walther Funk and Dr. Karl 
Hodius, arrived in Budapest to demand that Hungary should 
jad more foodstuffs, hides and other urgently required raw ma- 


trials to Germany. 


tEducation.—Education is compulsory for children between 
4and 12, while for three more years they have to visit continua- 
an schools or courses, many of them specialized agricultural 
Jinools. Besides these continuation schools and a relatively large 
Kimber of special schools, Hungary had, in 1939, 8,103 elemen- 
J-y schools with 23,215 teachers and 1,104,916 pupils. In the 
lies there existed 418 primary schools with 4,619 teachers and 
45,466 pupils. High schools of different kinds numbered 263, 
th 4,709 teachers and 79,435 students. There are four univer- 
‘ties, Budapest, Kolozsvar (Cluj or Klausenburg), Pécs (Fiinf- 
dcchen) and Debreczen with a total of 7,032 students, of whom 
‘11 were women. 

kDefense.—On Jan. 28, 1939 Hungary re-introduced compul- 
iiry military service for all men between 18 and 60. Men from 
4 to 48 belong to the second, and from 49 to 60 to the third 
‘serve. Men unfit for military service become liable to work on 
\blic works. In 1941 there were 8 army corps, and in addition 
motorized brigades and 2 cavalry brigades. The air force was 
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very small and there was no navy. The budget of 1941 provided 
385,000,000 pengoes for national defense. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the pengoe, containing 
0.263158 grams of fine gold, equal to 19.77 cents U.S. in March 
1941. The revenue for 1942 was estimated at 2,060,000,000, the 
expenditure at 2,202,000,000 pengoes. The public debt on Sept. 
30, 1941 amounted to 3,545,000,000 pengoes. Bank notes in cir- 
culation on Sept. 30, 1940 were 1,357,000,000 pengoes. The na- 
tional bank of Hungary had, as against this circulation, a metal 
reserve, including foreign exchange, of 166,000,000 pengoes. 

Trade and Communication.—Hungary imported, in 109309. 
28,600,000 quintals of goods for a value of 489,000,000 pengoes 
and exported 28,500,000 quintals to a value of 605,000,000 
pengoes. Of the imports, almost half the value came from Ger- 
many, and half the exports went to Germany. Italy held the 
second place in 1939, Great Britain the third. 

Hungary had 6,307 mi. of railroad in 1939, 2,898 post offices, 
6,902 mi. of telegraph lines and 20,976 mi. of telephone lines. 

Agriculture, Industries, Mineral Production—Hungary’s 
main production is agriculture. In the fertile plains of the 
Danubian basin potatoes, maize, wheat, sugar beets, rye, barley 
and grapes are grown. Hungary is rich in forests, pigs and cattle. 
It has a wealth of good coal and important bauxite deposits. In- 
dustrial development has only started recently. Most of the in- 
dustries are connected with agriculture. Hungary produced in 1939 
10,625,452 tons of coal, 500,193 tons of bauxite, 409,292 tons of 
pig iron and 732,615 tons of steel. (See also RUMANIA; WorRLD 
War II.) (H. Ko.) 


Hurdling: see TRAck AND FIELD Sports. 
Hygiene, Industrial: see INpustRiaL HEALTH. 
ICC: see INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


| H k The National league, major circuit of profes- 
Ce 0c ey. sional hockey, experienced one of its more un- 
usual seasons during 1942. The New York Rangers won the 
league championship, but could go no further than the semi-finals 
in the Stanley cup playoffs. The Toronto Maple Leafs, victors 
over the Rangers in the cup playoffs, went on to win the Stanley 
cup in the final series against the Detroit Red Wings. In keeping 
with the dizzy season, Toronto managed to lose the first three 
matches of the series, then won four straight to regain the trophy 
it last won in 1932. More than 1,860,000 admissions were paid 
for the National league and Stanley cup season of 1941-42. 

The American league title went to Indianapolis on the strength 
of three victories in the five-match playoff series against Hershey, 
Pa. Omaha won the American association championship by taking 
three straight in its playoff with Kansas City. The Eastern league 
crown went to the New York Rovers. 

Amateur hockey continued to flourish in spite of war curtail- 
ments. The Royal Canadian Air Force captured the Allen cup, 
awarded annually to Canada’s amateur champion. The Memorial 
trophy, emblematic of the Canadian junior hockey championship, 
was won by Portage La Prairie, Manitoba. Boston college de- 
throned St. Nicholas as champion of the National A.A.U. hockey 
tournament, defeating the defending titlist in the final, 6 to 4. 
Dartmouth returned to first place in the Pentagonal league, replac- 
ing Harvard. 

Numerous changes marked the opening of 1942-43 professional 
hockey. The American association, made up of Midwestern cities, 
disbanded. The American league in the east reduced its teams 
from 10 to 8. The National league dropped one franchise, Brook- 
lyn, and went along with six teams—Toronto, New York, Mon- 
treal, Chicago, Detroit and Boston. 

Defenseman Tom Anderson of the Brooklyn Americans won 
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the Hart trophy as the player most valuable to his team in 1941- 
1942. Frank Brimsek of Boston easily won the George Vezina 
cup as the National league’s best goalie. He allowed only 118 
goals to pass into his nets, as compared to 136 by “Turk” Broda, 
his nearest competitor and the 1941 Vezina trophy winner. Grant 
Warwick, left wing of the New York Rangers, was voted the out- 
standing rookie of the National league, while Syl Apps, Toronto 
centre, won the Lady Byng trophy as the player with the best 
conduct on the ice. (M. P. W.) 


An island state of the north Atlantic. Area, 39,709 
Iceland. sq.mi.; pop. (1939 est.) 120,264. Capital, Reykjavik, 
the only large town (pop. in 1939, 38,219). Religion, Lutheran 
Christian. Rulers: hereditarily united with Denmark, Iceland be- 
came an independent state Dec. 1, 1918, legally united with Den- 
mark only by recognition of a common king. After April 9, 1940, 
the executive power was wielded by the Icelandic ministry, with 
a regent, Sweinn Bjornsson. 

History.—In April 1942 Major Gen. Charles H. Bonesteel 
of the U.S. army replaced Gen. Henry Osborn Curtis of Great 
Britain in command of United Nations’ forces in Iceland. Gradu- 
ally British troops were removed, and by autumn U.S. troops 
were the sole occupying forces. 

Internal political difficulties were heightened by Iceland’s 
position in the war. Prime Minister Hermann Jonasson resigned 
in May and was succeeded by Olafur Thors. But this government 
found it impossible to hold the confidence of a majority of the 
Althing (parliament), and on Dec. 16 the regent asked Dr. 
Bjorn Thordarson to form a provisional nonpartisan government. 
The elections of Nov. 1942 returned 20 Independence party 
members, 15 Progressives, to Communists and 7 Labourites to 
the Althing. 

On May 17 the Althing passed two significant resolutions: 
that Iceland did not intend to renew the union with Denmark 
when it expired on Jan. 1, 1944; and that Iceland intended to 
become a republic. 

The social problems of military occupation in a small country 
were accentuated by the economic problems of the inflationary 
trend. In Reykjavik the cost of living index soared (using Jan— 
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March 1939 as 100) from 146 in Jan. 1941 to 183 in Jan. 10 
and up to 210 in Sept. 1942. Iceland was enjoying the m 
prosperous period in its history, yet serious unbalance y 
threatened by the rapid price changes. 

Finance.—Monetary unit: kron=18 U.S. cents (1939), abd 
15.5 U.S. cents in 1942; in 1939 government revenues wij 
19,930,879 krénur (and estimated for 1943 at 33,736,100 kel 
expenditures, 19,378,318 kr. (and est. for 1943 at 28,333.d) 
kr.); national debt (1939), 56,648,000 kr.; notes in circulatif 
14,000,000 kr.; gold reserve, 5,762,000 kr.; bank capital a 
reserves, 17,577,000 kr.; bank deposits, 76,720,000 kr.; to 
bank funds, 48,997,000 kr. Bank deposits were 303,034,000 j 
in Aug. 1942. Note circulation jumped from 24,580,000 kr.}j 
Jan. 1941 to 78,910,000 kr. in Aug. 1942; loans in the sa} 
period from 92,137,000 kr. to 147,577,000 kr., and savings 
posits from 18,526,000 kr. in Jan. 1941 to 29,403,000 kr.} 
March 1942. Gold reserves and bank capital remained practica 
at the 1939 figures. 

Trade.—Exports in 1939 totalled 69,654,000 kr.; chief artic} 
of export were fish, salted and dried (17,228,000 kr.); fish }}j 
(12,491,000 kr.); herring (11,800,000 kr.); fresh fish (8,988,q} 
kr.); fish flour (7,291,000 kr.); sheepskins, etc. (3,309,000 ki 
Imports in 1939 totalled 61,639,000 kr. The chief imports wij} 
gasoline (9,672,000 kr.); textile manufactures (6,583,000 k 
metal wares (5,182,000 kr.); wood (5,483,000 kr.); machi 
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(4,727,000 kr.); automobiles, etc. (3,638,000 kr.). Great Brits 
took most of Iceland’s exports in 1939 (11,794,000 kr.), follow 
by Sweden (8,517,000 kr.) ; Denmark (7,708,000 kr.); Germal 
(7,488,000 kr.) and the United States (7,378,000 kr.). Gra 
Britain also was first in supplying Iceland’s imports, with Zod 
valued at 13,785,000 kr. Denmark was second (12,684,000 4 
and Germany was third (10,125,000 kr.). 
The years 1941 and 1942 show some significant contrasts 

the peacetime balance depicted in the above paragraph. Expo} 

rose steeply in value: 188,504,000 kr. in 1941, about two e i 
one-half times the value of 1939; in 1942 the figure was 148,24 
ooo kr. for only January through August. In 1941 a large cre} 
balance was allowed to accumulate, but in 1942 Iceland beg 


to import goods almost to the extent of its sales, having#Hi 


4. 
\ 


NAVY SUPPLY SHIP ne its anchor during a Sone alénn the coast 
qpceland in Jan. 1942 


yourable balance of only 9,080,000 kr. at the end of August. 
Sommunication.—Highways (1936) totalled 2,728 mi., of 
‘ich 1,736 mi. were improved and 992 mi. were unimproved. 
yes of telegraph lines (1939): 9,700. Military occupation led 
yanrevealed new construction. 

4Agriculture.—In 1938 the chief products with their yields 
f#tons were as follows: hay (269,024), potatoes (13,160), 


#aips (2,856). (PDs) 

i Skating. Ken Bartholomew of Minneapolis and Car- 

melita Landry of Fitchburg, Mass., retained 

dir senior speed skating supremacy with victories in both the 
hited States and North American amateur championships. In 
u eating their double conquests of the country’s two major out- 
jr meets, the youthful pair demonstrated the hard and easy 
Gs of winning championships. Miss Landry had little trouble 
juing the women’s senior titles, sweeping all five events in each 
%2t. Bartholomew, on the other hand, was extended to the last 
2s to score his double. 
derman Van Putten, New York city bridge painter, captured 
/ minor skating titles—the North American indoor and the 
(r-city silver skates. Mrs. Elaine Bogda Gordon, a Chicago 
jisewife, won the women’s indoor speed skating title. The Mid- 
} Atlantic senior championships were won by Leo Lavalle, Paw- 
tket, R.I., and Virginia Jahn, Cresskill, N.J. 
(Xobert Specht, a 21-year-old Chicagoan who later turned pro- 
wsional, captured the men’s senior figure skating title of the 
sted States. Specht easily outscored the field in the difficult 
Jool figures, and then matched his closest opponent, Arthur 
iimditch of Philadelphia, in the colourful free-skating competi- 
t,. Mrs. Jane Vaughn Sullivan of Philadelphia retained the 
Gnen’s senior championship, while Walter Sahlin of Minneapolis 

Dorothy Goos of New York won the national junior crowns. 

(M. P. W.) 

h One of the far northwestern states belonging to the 
0 group regionally designated as the Pacific northwest. 
tho was admitted to the union on July 3, 1890, and is popu- 
by known as the “Gem state.” Area, 83,888 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 
mM ,873, of which 66.3% was rural, 33.7% ae There were 
(38 Indians in the state. Principal cities are Boise, the capital 
130), Pocatello (18,133), Idaho Falls (15,024), Nampa (12,- 
f 4) and Twin Falls (11,851). 
listory. —State officers elected Nov. 3, 1942 were as follows: 
#ernor, C. A. Bottolfsen (R); lieutenant-governor, Edward 
ison (R); secretary of state, George H. Curtis (D); attorney 
eral, Bert H. Miller (D); auditor, Calvin E. Wright (D); su- 
dintendent of public instruction, C. E. Roberts (D); mine in- 


spector, Arthur Campbell (D). The 27th legislative session con- 
vened Jan. 4, 1943, with a Republican majority in both houses. 
The budget placed before the body called for drastic reduction in 
expenditures. 

Education.—The school population in 1942 was 120,029. There 
were 79,771 pupils in elementary schools; 9,672 in junior colleges 
and 30,586 in high schools. The state university is at Moscow, the 
southern branch of the state university at Pocatello; there are two 
state normal schools, one at Lewiston and one at Albion. 

Charities and Correction.—The state industrial training 
school is at St. Anthony and the penitentiary at Boise. There was 
little change in the average number of inmates during 1942—ap- 
proximately 175 at the former and 250 at the latter. There are 
two institutions for the insane; one at Blackfoot and the other 
at Orofino. There is also a home for the feeble minded at Nampa. 

Communication.—There were 4,910 mi. of state highway and 
approximately 33,000 mi. of county and forest roads June 30, 
1942. There were approximately 2,890 mi. of railroads in 1942; 
there were eight major airports under government control and 
many emergency and forest landing fields. In 1942 there were ap- 
proximately 65,000 telephones in use, with a line mileage of 150,- 
543. Telegraph mileage was 8,226. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1942, there were 33 
state banks with capital of $1,275,000 and surplus of $963,600. 
As of June 30, 1942, there were 53 national banks with capital of 
$3,730,000 and surplus of $2,713,800. The state’s total assessed 
valuation was $400,236,991. The state treasurer’s receipts for 1942 


Table |.—Principal Agricultural Products of Idaho, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 1941 


Wheat, bu. 

Corn, bu. 

Oats, bu. 

Barley, bie Se 
Sugar beets, tons 

Dry beans, roo-lb. bags 
Seed peas, bu. 

Hay (all kinds), tons 
Potatoes, bu.. . 


27,822,000 
2,385,000 
6,080,000 

11,400,000 

823,000 
1,888,000 
1,016,000 
2,391,000 

27,450,000 


21,722,000 
2,520,006 
8,000,000 

14,874,000 
1,160,000 
2,07 2,000 
1,690,000 
2,300,000 

30,300,000 


Table Il.—Principal Mineral Products of Idaho, 1941 and 1940 


Mineral Value, 1941 Value, 1940 


3 5,075,000 
12,250,000 
757,100 
10,380,000 
9,184,500 


Gold $ 5,250,000 
Silver. . 11,808,000 
Copper ram, 912,600 
| OE ee tre ee Meet ck Ser CMC. 8 11,592,000 


ZAG ek ie ee, hel ei ao ee aes 11,795,990 


were $38,976,612; dis- 
bursements $37,932,574; 
total bonded debt on Dec. 
31, 1942 was $1,735,600. 

Agriculture.—The to- 
tal value of crops in 1941 
was $89,587,000 as com- 
pared with $61,744,000 in 
1940. 

Manufacturing.— 
There were 533 manu- 
facturing establishments 
(1940) with 12,797 work- 
ers and a payroll of $16,- 
249,685. 

Mineral Production.— 
Total value of mineral 
production for 1941 was 
$41,357,800 for the five 
leading metals. In 1941 
there was the largest out- 
put of gold since 1871 


C. A. BOTTOLFSEN, Republican, elected gov- 
ernor of Idaho Nov. 3, 1942 
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and the largest production of zinc in the history of the state. 
Figures for 1942 were unobtainable because of federal regula- 


tions. (B. DE.) 


illinois A north central state of the United States, admitted to 
* the union in 1818, nicknamed the “Sucker state,”’ some- 
times called the “Prairie state.” Total area, 56,400 sq.mi. of 
which 55,947 sq.mi. are land. Pop. (1940) 7,897,241, including 
3,967,481 males and 3,929,760 females; 7,503,987 white, 393.254 
nonwhite. Population classed as urban was 5,809,650, rural not 
on farms 1,121,823, rural farm 965,768. The census bureau esti- 
mated the 1942 population at 8,008,067. Springfield, the state 
capital, with a population of 75,503, is the fifth Illinois city in 
size. Chicago (3,396,808) is the largest Illinois city, followed by 
Peoria (105,087); Rockford (84,637); East St. Louis (75,609). 

History.—Military mobilization and war production dominated 
the Illinois scene in 1942. The Great Lakes Naval Training sta- 
tion was supplying numerous navy personnel, Camp Grant was 
one of the largest army receiving centres and Ft. Sheridan an 
important army headquarters. The huge ordnance depot at 
Savanna, the Kankakee Ordnance works, the Elwood Ordnance 
plant and the Illinois Ordnance plant at Marion were all in pro- 
duction, while the historic arsenal at Rock Island was vastly ex- 
panded. Chanute Field near Rantoul and Scott Field near Belle- 
ville were centres of intense and ever expanding aviation activity. 
The available manpower of the state over age 20 was very largely 
mobilized under selective service, and voluntary enlistments of 
younger men numbered scores of thousands. By Dec. 1, 1942, a 
total of $617,475,000 in war bonds had been absorbed by private 
buyers, and the state’s financial institutions had taken billions. 

In the elections of 1942 the Republican party made gains. 
U.S. Senator C. Wayland Brooks, at the head of the Republican 
ticket, defeated Raymond S. McKeough, Democrat, for the junior 
U.S. Senatorship by a vote of 1,582,887 to 1,380,011. Republi- 
cans gained 3 U.S. Representatives, electing 19 to 7 Democrats. 
The entire Republican slate for state offices was elected. The 
vote cast was the smallest since 1934. 

Dwight H. Green was governor of Illinois in 1942; Hugh W. 
Cross, lieutenant governor; Edward J. Hughes, lone Democrat 
official, secretary of state; Arthur C. Lueder, auditor; Warren 
Wright, treasurer; and George F. Barrett, attorney general. 

Education.—Enrolment in 11,996 Illinois school districts, ac- 
cording to the latest figures available in 1942, was 1,287,085 of 
whom 379,163 were in secondary schools. Teachers numbered: 49,- 
132. Current expenses were $117,493,670 from the educational 
fund, $9,204,234 from the building fund, total $126,697,905. 

Public Welfare, Charities and Correction.—Persons receiv- 
ing public assistance in Illinois, under all five programs in course, 
had declined by 326,023 at the close of 1941 and this trend was 
steady throughout 1942, with WPA almost liquidated. 

Cost of old age, blind and dependent children aid since April 1, 
1936 had been $171,635,982. The 200,000 persons on those pro- 
grams in 1942 received approximately one-fifth of the money 
provided by the state budget. The Division of Prisons operated 
five institutions with 11,094 inmates and 1,287 employes. The 
appropriation for maintenance was approximately $3,500,000 
per year; the per capita cost per prisoner about $264 per year. 

Communication.—The network of high type highways in 
Illinois comprised 13,683 miles in 1942, connected to about 56,- 
ooo miles of lower type road. The direct state expenditure on the 
system was $17,435,000 per year (exclusive of federal and local 
funds). The railway mileage of Illinois in 1942 was about II,500 
miles. 

Banking and Finance.—National banks of Illinois numbered 
339, deposits, $3,307,071,000, investments $1,866,452,000. State 


i 
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banks and trust companies numbered 495, deposits $1,249, | 
000, investments $594,581,000. 

Money appropriated by the state legislature for the bie 
period July r, 1941-June 30, 1943 totalled $5 23,907,802. Rect}, 
of the State Treasury for 1941 were $374,029,810. Tax recij 
of 1942 exceeded budget estimates, the reduced sales tax fo 
fiscal year 1942 netting $85,589,258 against anticipatory esti} 
of $65,000,000. The bonded debt of Illinois was $149,461) 

Agriculture.—Illinois crops harvested in 1942 were 1 
$623,295,000, fourth largest gross value on record. The act 
harvested was 19,236,600. Cash farm income for 1941 from 4} 
and livestock was $703,000,000, exclusive of AAA govern] 
payments. The latter approximated $30,000,000. The weathe 
1942 caused a high yield of corn and soybeans, a very §} 
wheat crop and a fruit tonnage 14% below average. 


Table |.—Leading agricultural products of Illinois 1942 and 1941 | 
| 


1942 1941 
Corn *bulr- eee eee eee 433,438,000 409,213,000 ||} 
Soybeans; bu. ea eueaee 73,794,000 49,098,000 |) 
Osis, ote an cae eee 141,320,000 153,407,000 | 
Winter wheat, bu... .. . 12,623,000 34,080,000 | 
‘Tamevhays tons). sae 3:942,000 3,080,000 | 


Manufacturing.—The value of products manufactured in 
nois in 1939, according to the U.S. biennial census, was $4, ]} 
860,733; the number employed was 688,800; total wages 
salaries were $988,453,881. The principal industries and the ¥ 


Table Il.—Production of Coal and Petroleum in Illinois, 1940 and 193) 


1940 1939 
Bituminousicoal, tons @2)%) -) ste tee 45;977,479 47,627,454 
Petroleum bb)» cee Ss ee ee ee | 140,788,000 04,912,001 


of their products were as follows: meat packing, $479,501]} 
steelworks and rolling mills, $207,301,815; petroleum refij 
$122,933,528; tractors, $121,550,621. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of minerals prod 
in Illinois in 1939 was $210,295,738. (L. H. if 


‘fia : : In 1942 the university madifi 
Illinois, University Of. greatest contributions to vil 
and post-war progress through the activities for which it] 
best prepared by experience and equipment—education an 
search. War service leaves were granted (as of Dec. 1, 194 
425 staff members. 

A major contribution to war production was the traini 
10,000 persons in 45 Illinois war-factory communities thr} 
the engineering, science and management war training, fina 
by the federal government and supervised by the unive} 
The U.S. navy established one of its large training statior| 
the campus. Both officers and enlisted men attended signal 
diesel engineering schools. Navy personnel in training ati 
time numbered 2,000; total trained annually, 9,000. 

The wartime “speed-up” of regular instruction was continf 
A four-quarter system was established for the colleges of r 
cine, dentistry and pharmacy in Chicago. At Urbana, the su 1 
session in 1942 was lengthened. A plan was adopted, effe| 
June 1, 1943, for a three-semester academic year on the down- 
campus; students may thus graduate in three years or 
Enrolment in the reserve officers’ training corps reached a. 
high of 4,779, including 778 juniors and seniors in the adve 
course leading directly to commissions. 

Early in 1942 the 20,000,000-volt Betatron was put into o 
tion on the campus. The instrument was designed by i 
Donald W. Kerst and was considered the outstanding dev} 

| 


int in atomic physics in more than a decade. It is a high- 
| tage ““atom-smasher” whose power can be precisely controlled, 
!1 the world’s most powerful X-ray. Facilities of the college 
{medicine were expanded by the opening of the Neuropsychi- 
ic institute of the Illinois state department of public welfare, 
}ifed by the university, and the taking over by the university of 
{i Illinois Eye and Ear Infirmary in Chicago. 

iThe university budget for 1942-43 was $10,734,672, of which 
606,463 was to come from state tax revenues. For statistics 
/ enrolment, faculty, endowment and library volumes, see 
ie TIES AND COLLEGES. 


he . 
fpenation: see ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES. 
|.0.: see INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


Hh : . . The immigration 
{migration and Emigration, U.S. coy cmos o 
jms are controlled in the United States by laws and treaties 
il by regulations based thereon, and are under the direction of 
.| commissioner of immigration and naturalization in the depart- 


jmanent residence are limited as to quality by the act of 
). 5, 1917, which requires that they meet certain standards, 
fatally, physically, morally and economically. The Quota act 
‘ised on May 26, 1924, limits the number that may enter for 
“fmanent residence from certain countries. 

purine the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, officers of the 
| a and naturalization service passed upon 44,899,283 


if 


sons’ entries into the United States. Of these 43,679,900 were 
[oss land borders, including 5,253,535 alien entries and 12,227,- 
sp entries from Canada, and 15,721,746 alien entries and 1o,- 
-|,431 citizen entries from Mexico (making a total of 20,975,281 
‘ns and 22,704,619 citizen entries across both land borders). 
“Alien entries for permanent residence numbered only 28,781 


4 the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, a decrease of 22,995 from 


-)ANESE HOUSEWIFE moving from her home on Terminal Island near San 
ro harbour, Calif., in Feb. 1942 after the U.S. government had ordered the 
‘Vsuation of aliens. Later all Japanese, German and Italian aliens were moved 
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ijnt of justice. Aliens seeking to enter the United States for - 
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the fiscal year 1941 and the second lowest number to take up 
permanent residence in the United States during any fiscal year 
since 1831. 

Quota immigrants numbered only 14,597 although under the 
law 153,774 quota immigrants could have been admitted. Only 
7,363 emigrant departures occurred during the fiscal year of 
1942, the lowest number since 1908 when records of departure 
were first made. Immigration of permanent residents exceeded 
emigration by only 21,428. 

During the period 1,833 aliens were excluded. There were 
40,653 vessels boarded and 1,661,582 alien and citizen seamen 
inspected. The immigration border patrol officers patrolled 11,- 
854,842 mi., examined 4,736,341 conveyances, and questioned 
13,240,125 persons which resulted in the apprehension of 15,237 
persons and the seizure of 192 conveyances. During this period 
3,709 aliens were deported from the United States and 6,904 who 
had been adjudged deportable were allowed to depart at their 
own expense without warrants of deportation. (See also ALIENS; 
CENSUS, 1940; REFUGEES.) (E. G. H.) 


Imports: sce INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 

Incendiary Warfare: see WarrFare, INCENDIARY. 

Income, U.S. Distribution of: see WrattH AND INCOME, 
U.S. DISTRIBUTION OF. 

Income Tax: see TAxATIon: Income Tax. 


India A sub-continent projecting from the mainland of Asia, 
« India lies between the 8th and the 37th degrees of north 
latitude. It comprises 11 major or “autonomous” provinces, five 
minor areas directly administered by the central British govern- 
ment and a large number (between 500 and 600) of states under 
Indian rulers. The latter are scattered about the sub-continent 
and vary greatly in size and importance, as well as in the powers 
enjoyed by their chiefs. British India (the 16 major provinces 
and minor areas) has its capital at New Delhi and is under a vice- 
roy and governor-general (the marquess of Linlithgow, appointed 
in April 1936), who is also the representative of the crown in its 
relations with the native states. The total area is 1,575,187 sq.mi., 
of which the native states and agencies total 712,508 sq.mi.; pop. 
(est. 1941 census) 388,800,000. Chief cities (pop. census 1931): 
Calcutta (1,485,582); Bombay (1,161,383); Madras (647,230); 
Hyderabad (466,894); Delhi (447,442); Lahore (429,747). Lan- 
guages: Hindi, Bengali and Urdu the most important; religions: 
Hinduism (approx. two-thirds), Mohammedan (approx. one- 
fifth). Ruler, George VI, emperor. 

History.—In 1942 the Indian sky was darkened by two heavy 
clouds—the threat of invasion by Japan, and the rejection by the 
Indian political leaders of a new constitution offered them by the 
British government. The Japanese menace evoked prompt and 
loyal support for the United Nations from the princes, from the 
fighting classes and in the manufacturing ability of the country; 
the wordy warfare of the politicians was conducted as if the 
actual clash of arms were raging on another planet. 

At the end of 1942 the impasse between the government and 
the congress was complete. The passive resistance internees, in- 
cluding Abdul Kalam Azad, the president of the congress, and 
Jawaharlal Nehru, were then released from their brief incarcera- 
tion; and the viceroy (Lord Linlithgow) broadcast yet another 
unavailing call for unity and support of the allied war effort. 
India was invited to send representatives to the war cabinet in 
London and to the Pacific war council; and in Feb. 1942 Chiang 
Kai-shek, the Chinese generalissimo, visited India and issued a 
stirring appeal for a united front against the axis in its assault 
upon the freedom of the peoples of Asia. All to no purpose. 
Although some apprehension was aroused by a statement of Win- 
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ston Churchill regarding application of the Atlantic Charter to 
India, the essential issue was not long to remain in suspense. On 
March 11, 1942, the prime minister announced in the house of 
commons that Sir Stafford Cripps, formerly an advanced member 
of the socialist party and later British ambassador to the U.S.S.R., 
was starting for India with a complete project of constitutional 
reform for discussion with the Indian leaders. On March 23 Sir 
Stafford reached Delhi, and his offer was released on the 29th. By 
April 11 it had been rejected and was withdrawn, and Sir Stafford 
left for London at once. 

The intervening fortnight had been one of strenuous endeavour 
to reconcile the leaders of the political parties: but they had 
never met among themselves. The Declaration, as the project was 
styled, had been drawn in London in a hopeful spirit of compro- 
mise: it evoked in Delhi no corresponding spirit among the par- 
ties which it was intended to satisfy, no detachment from com- 
munal interests, little constructive thought for India and her 
future. Falling into two parts, the proposals dealt, first, with the 
completely new political status of India after the war and, then, 
with the measures of provisional advance that would be possible 
while war continued. It was on the latter that the party leaders 
for a time concentrated their opposition. The British government 
had declared that, during the critical time facing India, Britain 
must remain responsible for the conduct of the country’s defense 
as part of its world war effort; but that in all other respects it 
would welcome the full co-operation of Indians in the central 
administration. As explained by Sir Stafford Cripps, this meant 
that the commander-in-chief must remain the war minister, re- 
sponsible for the portfolio of defense; but that all the other posts 
in the viceroy’s cabinet might be held by Indians. Resentment 
was expressed that Indians should be singled out as incompetent 
to fill one particular office; and Sir Stafford was well on the way 
to an arrangement which would get over this difficulty. 

The grievance, however, was nothing but a feint. The perma- 
nent postwar constitutional proposals were what the political 
leaders had determined not to accept, and they ultimately said so. 


“THE FRIENDLY HAND CAN ALSO BE FIRM”: a British reminder to Gandhi 
in Aug. 1942. Cartoon by Butterworth from the Manchester Daily Dispatch 
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These proposals, and the reasons given in the first instance 
rejecting them, may be thus stated: 

1. Immediately after the close of the war, an elected [jj 
would be set up to design a new constitution for an Indian u 
federal in type, with the same status in the commonwealth as | 
existing dominions. The electoral college would be the mem} 


had always pressed, and in this form exception could hardl | 
taken to it, though the congress demurred to the inclusion] 
‘“Dalace nominees” from autocratic states. 

2. Subject to 3 and 4 below, the British government under#j 
to accept whatever form of constitution this body might fra 
No promise could be more definite. It gave the full cos 
dominion status, which in turn implied, as Sir Stafford was cf 
ful to point out, the right of the new dominion to secede fi} 
the British empire if it wished. Objection thus was difficull 
formulate; but the Muslims had made it clear that they wouldl] 
accept from the constitution-making body any majority deci 
in which they did not concur. 

3. Any province unwilling to accept the new constitution a 
enter the union would be at liberty to stay outside and fra 
separate constitution for itself: similarly, any state desirou} 
contracting out could do so and have its treaty status suit | 
adjusted. This was the response of the British governmen) 
the Muslim demand for Pakistan (see below): but the Mus 
did not consider it sufficiently categorical, the congress | 
demned it as shattering the unity of India, and the Sikhs) 
nounced it as a betrayal of their community because it w/ 
place their home province, the Punjab, under Mohammedan j 

4. With the new union when constituted, the British gov} 
ment would conclude a treaty, making the transfer of power 
plete, and providing protection for racial and religious minor 
Sir Stafford was asked if this provision was intended as an | 
brella for British commercial interests, and answered in the 
tive. 

These then were the salient features of the Declaration, 
the reasons given throughout the discussion for its rejection. 
to the eleventh hour accommodation séemed possible: and a 
other conciliatory influences Louis Johnson, Mr. Roosevelt’s 
resentative in India, took an active and helpful part. On Apri 
however, all disguise was thrown aside, and the congress info 
Sir Stafford that it would negotiate no further unless a coal: 
government were set up at once, consisting entirely of In 
members, subject to no control by the viceroy or the Bri} 
parliament, and responsible for the whole administration of! 
country. To this Sir Stafford’s reply was final: a tremenaf} 
constitutional change of the sort could not be effected in| 
middle of the war; and in any case it meant that “a nomin\f 
cabinet (nominated presumably by major political organizati 
would be responsible to no one but itself, could not be remoif, 
and would in fact constitute an absolute dictatorship of | 
majority.” Mohammed Ali Jinnah, president of the Muff! 
league, subsequently endorsed this, stating that he would nq 
enter a coalition government unless the Pakistan scheme 
accepted. The Declaration was accordingly withdrawn, the 
the door to negotiation remained open. | 

At this point a brief diversion on Pakistan may be useful. 
some time, under the dominant personality of Jinnah, M 
opinion had been hardening in favour of a partition of India 
tween its two great communities, into Hindustan (the count | 
the Hindus) and Pakistan (the country of the Pure). The le 
would stretch across the northwest of India, with an eastern | 
in Bengal, and would form an independent Asiatic state wit! 

] 


yl 


| 


| 
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4)R10US RIOTING broke out in Bombay and other cities of India Aug. 10, 
| 2, the day after Gandhi’s arrest by the British 


i}re in an all-India union. It would be a somewhat amorphous 
jcitory, and, unless supplemented by vast and forcible transfers 
‘}population, it would contain large Hindu and other minorities 
| which no safeguards had been suggested. Despite its vague- 
ls, the idea became a battle-cry. “Without it,” cried Jinnah, 
‘le Muslims will be absolutely wiped out of existence.” 
iAfter the departure of Sir Stafford Cripps, Gandhi at once took 
') field. His first stroke was to expel from the congress organ- 
ition one of its staunchest supporters, C. R. Rajagopalachari, 
‘'me minister of Madras, for the crime of having proposed an 
|7e-branch to the Muslims. His next move was to publish the 
‘owing statement: “The presence of the British in India is an 
“Nitation to Japan to invade India: their withdrawal would re- 
‘Ive the bait”; and to follow this by a call for open rebellion “of 
‘purely nonviolent character.” Protests immediately poured in 
m the Muslims and most of the other political groups: but on 
4. 8 the congress authorized the starting under Gandhi of “a 
“ss struggle on nonviolent lines on the widest possible scale” 
inst the government. The body which had to deal with this 
4 lenge was the viceroy’s cabinet, which in July 1942 had been 
arged from 12 to 15, and now consisted of 11 Indians and 4 
ish members. They showed no hesitation in meeting the 
‘leat: the congress and its committees were declared illegal 
“YWies, and Gandhi, Azad, Nehru and others were placed under 
‘tention. Outbreaks of lawlessness started at once. Though ac- 
‘opanied by the usual features of such risings—murders, arson, 
cks upon police stations, etc—this outbreak had a sinister 
ciency of its own—a systematic sabotage, well financed and 
Wefully prepared at strategic points, clearly designed to imperil 
*) defense of the country. To restore order took over six weeks 
'1 the calling out of troops in 60 cases to help the police. It is 
imated that 2,000 casualties occurred among the rioters, and 
J nage to the extent of £750,000 was caused to railway property 
ne. 
ifurning the page from the political to the military annals of 
() year, we find a very different picture. “The Indian army,” 
‘1d a message from the king in June, “has won fresh laurels and 
ily glory in many battlefields.” In numbers at the close of 1942 
army exceeded 1,000,000 men, and recruits were pouring in at 


i 


the rate of 60,000 a month, faster than equipment could be pro- 
vided for them. The replacement of British by Indian officers in 
Indian regiments, and the training of the latter, were making rapid 
strides; and the first Indian officer to command a regular Indian 
unit was Major K. M. Cariappa, who had taken over a battalion 
of the 7th Rajputs. The field of recruitment was much enlarged, 
an Indian Christian battalion, for example, having been raised 
in the Punjab, and a number of castes which were formerly ex- 
cluded from the army were being freely drawn upon. Besides her 
contribution in fighting men, India was making a dramatic ad- 
vance in the manufacture of war material: and had become the 
main arsenal for the middle and far eastern armies of the com- 
monwealth. The catalogue of its output was endless; from para- 
chutes to toluene, from boots to minesweepers. Up to the end of 
1941 the value of war orders placed in the country aggregated 
230 crores of rupees ($700,000,000). 

One paradoxical consequence of the war is thus that India was 
being converted from a debtor to a creditor nation. She was being 
paid for her war orders from outside; and no part of the expendi- 
ture upon Indian troops operating beyond her borders was charged 
to her revenues. (See also BuRMA; WorLD War II.) (ME.) 

Education.—(1938-39): Number of recognized institutions in 
British India (excluding Burma) 211,192; scholars in recognized 
institutions: primary, males 9,407,782; females 1,462,263; mid- 
dle, males 1,150,272; females 179,506; high, males 1,059,909; 
females 115,341. Unrecognized institutions, 19,354. Universities, 
British India 15, native states 3; total number of students, 140,461. 

Finance.—Revenue, central government (est. 1942-43) rupees 
191,48,07,000; expenditure, central government (est. 1942-43) 
Rs.226,54,91,000; public debt (March 31, 1940): in India Rs.450,- 
23,00,000; in England £280,100,000; notes in circulation (May 
31, 1942) Rs.460,60,00,000; reserve (May 31, 1942) gold Rs. 
44,42,00,000, silver rupee coins Rs.27,90,00,000, sterling securities 
Rs.318,60,00,000. Currency: 1 rupee (Rs.1); Rs.100,000=1 lakh, 
written Rs.1,00,000; Rs.10,000,000=1 crore=100 lakhs, written 
Rs.1,00,00,000; one hundred crores is written Rs.100,00,00,000. 
Exchange rate (average 1941) Rs.r1=15. 6d.=30.14 cents U.S.; 
(July 1942) Rs.1 = 30.12 cents. 

Trade and Communication.—Overseas trade (1941-42): im- 
ports, merchandise Rs.173,29,68,523; exports, Indian merchandise 
Rs.237,22,28,388; re-exports, merchandise Rs.15,32,63,725; gold 
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coin and bullion (1939-40), imports Rs.1,32,72,707; exports, 
Rs.36,00,26,302; imports of Afghan merchandise (1939-40) Rs. 
3,97,06,671; exports of Indian produce to Afghanistan (1939-40) 
Rs.72,79,399- 


Indian Imports and Exports 1941-42 


Imports from Rs. Exports to Rs. 


U.K. 36,64,80,173 77,01, 10,164 
Burma 29,47,12,872 11,73,42, 202 
Japan 11,78,58,746 4,59,24,528 
U.S.A. 34,00,80,194 40,39,73,606 


Communication.—Roads (March 31, 1938) British India 
only, 83,612 mi. motorable roads, 201,701 unsurfaced. Railways 
(March 31, 1940) route mileage: broad gauge 21,154 mi.; metre 
gauge 15,899 mi.; narrow gauge 4,103 mi. Shipping, tonnage en- 
tered (monthly average 1939) 924,200; tonnage cleared (monthly 
average 1939) 917,500. Motor vehicles licensed (March 31, 
1940): British India 94,788 cars and taxis; 43,187 commercial 
vehicles; 8,602 motorcycles. Wireless receiving set licences, all 
India (Jan. 1941) 121,534. Telephones (March 31, 1940): 86,219 
straight-line connections, 626 exchanges. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion (in metric tons): rice (1940-41) 33,332,800; wheat (1940- 
41) 10,957,100; cane sugar, raw (1939-40) 2,770,000; maize 
(1937-38) 2,080,800; barley (1938-39) 2,119,500; jute (1940) 
2,280,000; coal (1940) (British India) 26,496,000; iron ore 
(metal content) (1939) 1,994,000; pig iron and ferro-alloys 
(1939) 1,785,000; steel (1939) 1,035,000; petroleum, crude 
(1940) 325,000; cotton, ginned (1940-41) 1,049,600; ground- 
nuts (1940-41) 3,528,700; tobacco (1939-40) 495,800; tea 
(1940) 174,800; manganese ore (metal content) (1939) 430,000; 
linseed (1940-41) 473,500; gold (1940) 9,000 kg.; bauxite (1939) 
9,100; chrome ore (chromic oxide content) (1939) 25,000; rape 
seed (1940-41) 1,135,900; sesamum (1940-41) 408,200. Indus- 
try (excluding Burma): cotton (1939-40) yarn spun 1,233,686,- 
576 lb.; woven goods 4,012,529,025 yards; number of mills 388; 
average number employed 430,165. Jute (1937-38): mills 105; 
average number employed 309,000. Total number of factories 
(1939) 10,466; average daily number employed (1939) 1,751,137. 


Indiana A north central state, Indiana was admitted into the 
* union Dec. 11, 1816, the date observed as Indiana 
day. Indiana was the roth state in order of admission. The popu- 
lar name of the state and its inhabitants is “Hoosier”; the origin 
(in the 1830s) of the term is unknown. Area, 36,291 sq.mi., of 
which 86 sq.mi. exclusive of its Lake Michigan jurisdiction are 
water surface. The population by federal census of 1940 was 
3,427,796, of which 44.9% was rural and 55.1% urban; 96.3% 
of the population in 1940 was native white, 3.6% Negro, and 
3.2% foreign born. The percentage of Negro population ranged 
from zero in some localities to 18.3% in urban areas. Indianapolis, 
the capital, had a population (1940) of 386,972. Other cities are 
Fort Wayne (118,410); Gary (111,719); South Bend (101,268); 
Evansville (97,062) ; Hammond (70,184); Terre Haute (62,693); 
East Chicago (54,637); Muncie (49,720); Anderson (41,572). 

History.—The biennial general assembly was not in session 
during 1942. Members of the 1943 assembly elected in Nov. 1942, 
included 82 Republicans and 10 Democrats for the house of 
representatives, 23 Republicans and 5 Democrats for the state 
senate. Counting the 22 holdover members, the new senate was 
to have 38 Republicans and 12 Democrats. Compared with the 
1941 general assembly, this represented an increase of 18 Re- 
publicans in the house and 7 in the senate. Republicans were 
re-elected to the offices of secretary of state, auditor, treasurer 
and superintendent of public instruction. Officers elected were: 
Rue Alexander, secretary of state; Richard T. James, auditor; 
James M. Givens, treasurer; and C. T. Malan, superintendent 
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of public instruction. In addition, the Republicans gained th 
office of attorney general, one seat on the supreme court, a 
four on the appellate court. The governor, Henry F. Schrick 
(Dem.), and lieutenant governor, Charles M. Dawson (Rep. 
were elected in 1940 for four-year terms. The supreme court fqj 
1943 was to include 3 Democrats and 2 Republicans, with t¢ 
appellate court entirely Republican. For congress, Indiana leon 
g Republicans and 2 Democrats as against 8 Republicans a ; 
4 Democrats in the 77th congress. The state lost one representd, 
tive under the apportionment law based on the 1940 census. 
Education.—In the school year 1941-42 there were 2,7¢ 
elementary schools and 866 high schools. The enrolment i 
elementary grades (1-8) was 461,968; in secondary school grad@j) 
(9-12), 192,147; in kindergarten, post graduate and speci 
classes, 15,033; making a total enrolment of 669,148. The%: 
were 11,608 teachers in elementary grades, 1,104 in junior high 
schools and 7,948 in senior high schools. | 
Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—During 1942 
state maintained eight institutions for mental cases: Centr 
State hospital (Indianapolis), Evansville, Logansport, Richmon 
and Madison State hospitals, Muscatatuck and Fort Wayne Staj 
schools, the Village for Epileptics (New Castle); nine homie 
hospitals, and schools: Soldiers’ home (Lafayette), Soldiers’ anijj 
Sailors’ Children’s home (Knightstown), State Tuberculos 
sanatorium (Rockville), Southern Indiana Tuberculosis hospitf 
(New Albany), three Indiana University hospitals (Indianapolis: 
School for Blind (Indianapolis), School for Deaf (Indianapolis } 
and six correctional institutions (including two training schoolsé 


i 
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Payments for public welfare were as follows for the year endix 
June 30, 1942: old-age assistance, $15,797,936.82; aid to df 
pendent children, $5,606,604.79; blind assistance, $602,686.64) 
general relief, $40,398,641.57; unemployment compen aaa 
$10,590,036.42. | 

The number of inmates in Indiana’s four correctional instit j 
tions on June 30, 1942, was 5,263; in its two training schools, 67 
Expenditures for the six institutions for the year were $2,14 | 
031.77. 

Communications.—There were on June 30, 1942, approxfi 
mately 10,210 mi. of roads in the state highway system a 
70,610 mi. of county roads. Expenditures by the state highw 
commission during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, totalle 
$25,603,016.01. The mileage of steam railroads operated 
Indiana in 1941 (exclusive of switching lines) was 6,928. 
April 1942, there were 47 airports recognized by the U.S. 
partment of commerce. 

The Indiana Bell Telephone company on Dec. 30, 1942, 
iH 
panies reported 251,281 telephones in use on June 30, 1942. I 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, there were 3/0 
state and 121 national banks in operation in Indiana. The tothf} 
capital of state banks was $60,750,000; deposits amounted | 
$576,008,000. The national banks had a total capital of $say 
19,282 and deposits of $707,608,855. 


The (184 state-chartered building and loan associations hé 
assets of $92,095,210.92 at the close of the year 1941; | 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Indiana, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 


IQAI | 
Gorn; bu 2 eee ee eee 220,914,000 177,030,000 
Oats, DUC hea fe ee 51,763,000 54,120,000 
Wheat: Ibuseiy ae ete eee 15,152,000 34,665,000 | 
Soybeans (for beans), bue .. . . . 30,135,000 14,552,000 
Wihitespotatoess bum rane 5,720,000 5,355,000 
Allitameshay.tons seni 2,638,000 2,428,008 
Rye; bua ae, oe ee 1,800,000 1,953,000 
Barley, bu. )0eys ee eee 530, 2 100,000 | 
5 Sha eke ee ee 2,230,000 


i Table Il.—Principal Industries of Indiana, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 1937 


$356,046,436 


i 
g tel works and rolling mills . . . . 
§fotor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies, 


$301,268, 700 


4 parts and accessories 252,084,069 319,853,900 
'etroleum refining .... 182,566,607 190,332,763 
‘feat packing, wholesale. . 80,292,077 79,885,003 
Mmencerators, etc. 2. 2. sss 54,075,833 58,013,662 
jiven coke and coke-oven by-products 43,559,216 43,249,409 
#)rugs and medicines aye A Picks 37,400,313 36,022,938 
Beecbold furniture, except uphol- 
Mec sf. ee 2,454,22 ,094,0 
j/anned and dried fruits and vege- ein pe 
i tables . 26,521,364 45,006,000 


i, 
eral savings and loan associations had assets of $105,321,000. 
#Total receipts of the state treasury during the year July 1, 
N41 to June 30, 1942, were $170,253,882.72; disbursements 
Salled $160,702,090.93. The state, as such, had no debt, the 
jjastitution forbidding the incurring of indebtedness except for 
i:tain strictly limited emergencies. 

yAgriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 
fc was $276,642,600; the total acreage harvested was 10,047,- 
}2. Cash income from crops was $74,518,000, from livestock 
#1 livestock products, $202,124,000; from government payments, 
42,657,000. 

¢Manufacturing.—The biennial federal census for 1939 showed 
07,467 wage earners (average for the year), $345,475,000 paid 


| 
Swages, and $2,227,648,o11 as the value of the products. 


(Cy BaGs) 


The record shows that the American 
Indians contributed a larger propor- 
<n of their total number to the armed services than any other 
‘ial group in the United States. No discrimination with respect 
Indians was practised by any branches of the services and 
‘ny Indians have already won commissions in the army and 
3)rine corps. The marine corps and some army units organized 
flian groups for specialized service. In World War I, many In- 
ins were disbarred by illiteracy and most were not subject to 
% draft because they were not citizens. This discrimination was 
Ynoved in 1924 in recognition of the splendid service of those 
o enlisted. Indian high schools were stripped of boys above 
« who were either in the army or in war industries. Girls were 
; ng trained as welders and machinists, and were welcomed in 
i: aircraft and other industries. On reservation after reservation, 
4: number of Indians in the armed forces or industry jeopardized 
@rmal agriculture and livestock activities. The production of 
Rive arts and crafts gave way to war industry. 

‘ Aleut Removal.—Approximately 160 Aleuts and two federal 
@ployees, an Indian service teacher and a reporter for the 
lather bureau, occupied the island of Attu at the time of the 
ioanese invasion. It was assumed that all were captives of the 
, yanese. Following the simultaneous bombing of the naval base 
d Dutch Harbor and the neighbouring native villages of Una- 
ka, all Aleuts on the outlying islands and the Eskimos on the 
Jibilofs were evacuated to southeast Alaska and re-established in 
4iing villages and abandoned CCC camps where self-supporting 
jiivities were being provided. 

Indian Office.—The administrative staff of the Office of Indian 


' ‘h a reduced staff both in Chicago and in the field. 
‘Aboriginal Occupancy.—The supreme court decision in the 
jalapai land case was held by the solicitor of the department 
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AN AMERICAN INDIAN BONNET was presented in Feb. 1942 to 
Premier Joseph Stalin by the Indian Confederation of America for his achieve- 


ment in stopping the German invaders of Russia. Mohawk Chief Fallen Trees 
presented the bonnet to Edward C. Carter, president of Russian War Relief, Inc. 


of the interior to apply to native resources in Alaska. This might 
enable the Indians of southeast Alaska to re-establish rights to 
some fishing sites pre-empted by whites. 

CCC-ID Terminated.—With the termination of the Civilian 
Conservation corps, as of July 1, 1942, the Indian division also 
brought its work to a close. No single federal agency in the 
previous I5 years contributed more effectively to the training of 
Indians in the use of tools and machinery through the application 
of skills to actual construction than the CCC. 

Japanese Relocation on Reservations.—See ALIENS. 

Inter-American Indian Institute.—Commissioner John Collier 
of the Indian service served as chairman of the governing board 
of the Inter-American Indian institute established in 1941. Repre- 
sentatives of the Indian service were loaned to Haiti and to Saudi 
Arabia to advise in education and irrigation matters. Other 
advisory services within the Americas were increased. 

(W. W. B.) 
Indium: see METALLURGY. 
Indo-China, French: see FrencH CoLtontaL Empire; WorLp 


War II. 
Industrial Health Of the many thousands of men and 
* women employed in war industry, 
women employees are absent oftener than men, and individual 
absences tend to be of longer duration. Medical data were 
being collected to supply dependable information on the effects 
of occupation upon the health of the unmarried or childless 
woman, the pregnant, or the mother with associated home and 
family responsibilities. Industry also turned to older men and 
women as a source of labour supply, and they, in turn, presented 
a host of medical problems to physicians, under the general 
designation of preventive geriatrics. Moreover, the physically 
handicapped were in the unusual position of being sought out 
as recruits for a wide variety of employments. Younger male 
workers, rejected for military service because of physical reasons, 
for the most part, were found acceptable, in many ways, to 
industry. Because of their substandard physical status, however, 
an organized program of medical or surgical “rehabilitation” was 
being set up in certain localities to put this group of workers in 
better physical condition for employment. 

Personnel Problems.—The war also affected industrial health 
activity through considerable reductions in available qualified 
personnel—physicians, nurses, engineers, chemists and technicians, 
all of whom were equally useful to the armed forces. A number 
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of methods were devised to recruit additional people through 
provision of intensive teaching courses. Because of limited per- 
sonnel, there was some thought given to training technical assist- 
ants below professional grade to conduct routine functions. 

Industrial Toxicology.—Research continued into hundreds of 
problems in hygiene and toxicology created by the accelerated 
war production program. New materials and processes had to 
be introduced without clear knowledge of possible harmful ef- 
fects. Scarcity of certain harmless products necessitated reversion 
to the use of harmful substances. Particular attention was paid 
to materials used in the synthesis of rubber and in the manu- 
facture of munitions. 

The work of Foulger and Fleming, in the early detection of 
industrial intoxication through accurate observations of the blood 
pressure, aroused considerable interest. 

Industrial Medicine and Surgery.—Safety experts were 
greatly concerned over the upswing in the incidence of occupa- 
tional accidents which were excessive in some localities and in 
certain industries. This serious turn of events necessitated a 
presidential proclamation urging industry, workers and safety 
organizations to redouble efforts at reduction of lost time acci- 
dents. Occupational disease was similarly on the increase, in 
keeping with the increased man-hours of exposure. Dermatitis 
still accounted for the largest number of disabilities. As in 
former years, the greatest single cause of lost time in industry 
continued to be infections of the upper respiratory system. In 
respect to all causes of lost time, prevention was increasingly 
recognized as the cardinal principle of sound industrial health 
service. 

Advances were made in correlating physical and mental ability 
with specific job requirements. The U.S. Civil Service commission 
particularly interested itself in this direction. 

Communicable disease is a constantly recurring problem in 
industry, and considerable activity in the direction of case-finding 
and prevention occurred during 1942. A plan for the control 
and active treatment of syphilis in the industrial population was 
published as an aid to state and local health authorities. New 
developments in radiologic equipment facilitated case-finding of 
pulmonary tuberculosis in industry. 

Interest in the whole subject of physical and vocational re- 
habilitation following disability of all kinds was greatly intensi- 
fied through actions in legislatures, governmental agencies and 
professional groups. A rehabilitation council was organized, con- 
taining representation from all major related agencies in the 
country. 

The most successful plans for health education in industrial 
plants were related to nutrition, under the stimulus of national and 
state organizations. In the same way, but to a much more limited 
degree, problems of housing, proper rest, recreation and suitable 
use of leisure time were receiving attention. (See also ACCIDENTS; 
DERMATOLOGY; MEDICINE.) (C. M. Pn») 


Industrial Production: see Business Review; War Propuc- 
TION, U.S. 


Infantile Paralysis In spite of the difficulties imposed by 

« a global war the National Foundation 
for Infantile Paralysis in 1942 was able to expand its program of 
rendering assistance to scientific workers to study various phases 
of this disease. 

The Virus——By means of ultracentrifugation and chemical 
treatment the virus was obtained in more concentrated and puri- 
fied form. Dr. E. Racker reported obtaining from poliomyelitis- 
infected brains and cords of mice a crystalline substance that was 
either the virus or a crystalline substance onto which the virus 


had been adsorbed. 

Means of Spread.—Additional evidence was secured that 
virus was exceedingly widespread in nature and highly resista 
many chemical and physical agents that were bactericidal}, 
bacteriostatic. Epidemiological studies by both Dr. Tho 
Francis, Jr., and Dr. George Y. McClure and their associ 
forcefully pointed out the relatively important role of the mis 
case or carrier. Dr. Alexander Langmuir reported that in 
small rural outbreak of all apparently well contacts, 84.549 
the children and 50% of the adults excreted virus in their sth}j 
following exposure. Francis reported on the clinical and | 
clinical infections resulting from the travels of one infe 
family. 

Many workers showed that in the laboratory, by using vant 
species of monkeys, clinical infection could be produced by ph 
tically any method that allowed introduction of the virus || 
the body. 

Pathology.—Important information relative to the part#) 
the nervous system in mild clinical and subclinical infection }} 
gained. McClure described lesions in the posterior root gan} 
Dr. Harold K. Faber reported on involvement of the Gasse 
ganglion in animals infected by the oral route. The prey 
work of Dr. Albert B. Sabin to the effect that many parts off} 
body were invaded was supported by further studies. Drs. E 
ard A. Howe and David Bodian published an outstanding re} 
of the several years’ work under the title Neural Mechanism 
Poliomyelitis. | 

Immunity.—All attempts at production of induced immuy 
or increased resistance, either by use of biological or chent 
products, met with flat failure. In fact, there was additional | 
dence to show that there was little acquired general or hum} 
immunity, but such resistance as did develop was cellular | 


SISTER KENNY, Australian inventor of the famed exercise treatment for i 
tile paralysis, went to the U.S. in 1942 to teach her method to U.S. do 
and nurses. Here she is shown at a demonstration in Little Rock,®Ark., rot 
a victim’s foot to re-establish muscular activity 


| 
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| pended upon direct virus invasion of the neuraxons and nerve 
‘lls. 

tPrevention.—Lacking any means of active immunity and any 
jactical method of ridding the environment of viable virus ma- 
tal, protection still was dependent on avoidance of unnecessary 
posure during epidemic times. Repeatedly public health officers 
d epidemiologists stressed the importance of avoidance of 
ic during outbreaks. With improvement in treatment facilities 
2 need for early medical care took on added significance and 
portance. 

Diagnosis—No clear-cut set of diagnostic standards was 
dveloped, nor were any specific laboratory tests developed. Di- 
| aosis still depended on the array of clinical signs and symp- 
‘ns plus the use of some laboratory work to rule out certain 
yier neurotropic virus diseases. The need for such tests was 
ude even more apparent by the more widespread recognition of 
se other neurotropic virus diseases. 

+Treatment.—None of many drugs tested was found to be of 
yy value in the treatment of infantile paralysis. Systematic 
yting programs were maintained by the National Foundation 
Infantile Paralysis in several well-equipped laboratories. 
The Kenny method of treatment by hot moist packs and early 
ysical therapy gained widespread recognition during the year. 
dysicians, nurses and physiotherapy technicians were widely in- 
Jucted in this method. Not only was there common adoption 
i this method of treatment, but there was also common ac- 
ftance of the teaching of Sister Kenny that the cardinal symp- 
‘as were those of “spasm” and temporary dysfunction simulat- 
paralysis. It was more widely recognized that true permanent 
scid paralysis resulting from extensive destruction of anterior 
4n cells was a relatively rare state in clinical poliomyelitis. 
40r. R. Plato Schwartz and Dr. Harry D. Bouman of Rochester, 
Y., reported a series of electromyographic studies in early 
jiomyelitis. They reported that spasm, as indicated by in- 
fased action current potentials, did exist, not only in involved 
% paralyzed muscles, but also in their opponents and even in 
ber muscles without clinical evidence of disturbance. They also 
wed that this condition persisted for long periods and that it 
5 adversely affected by stretching. Such spasm tended to 
appear or to lessen when treated by hot foments according to 
method advocated by Sister Kenny. 

hile statistical evidence supporting the claims of the Kenny 
hod was not produced, many experienced clinicians reported 
ir opinions supporting the original report of Cole, Pohl and 
Japp. (See also Nervous SysTEM.) 
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ile Paralysis,” J.A.M.A., 119:923. (D. W. G.) 
ie. . The generally favourable health condi- 
| ant Mortality. tions in the United States and England 
Wales during 1942 were reflected in their low infant mor- 
ty for that year. Provisional reports for the United States for 
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the first eight months of 1942 showed 4.9% fewer deaths in the 
first year of life than in the corresponding period of 1941. Dur- 
ing all of 1941, there were recorded 113,675 infant deaths, with 
an infant mortality rate of 45.3 per 1,000 live births, the lowest 
yet on record for the United States. In England and Wales, the 
great towns experienced a decrease of 5.4% in infant deaths 
from 1941 to 1942, the period of comparison being the first eight 
months of each year. For the whole of England and Wales, 34,292 
infant deaths were reported during 1941 with a rate of 58.4 per 


_1,000 live births. Infant deaths in the whole of Canada in 1941 


numbered 15,197, the infant mortality rate being 60 per 1,000 
live births. 

The European population of New Zealand had a rate of 30 
per 1,000 in 1941; for Eire, the rate was 73 per 1,000. Germany 
reported 62 infant deaths per 1,000 live births for 1941; Bel- 
gium 85; Bulgaria 123; Hungary 117; Netherlands 43; Portugal 
151; Switzerland 41. In the same year, 1941, the infant mortality 
rates per 1,000 live births for several Latin American countries 
were as follows: Argentina 82; Chile 200; Ecuador 139; Sal- 
vador 105 and Venezuela 121. 

Within the United States, Utah had an infant mortality rate 
of only 29.5 per 1,000 live births in 1941. Eight states had rates 
between 30 and 35, namely, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, New York, Oregon and Wisconsin. Twelve 
states had rates of more than 55 per 1,000: Alabama, Arizona, 
Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia and West Virginia. 
All of these states are in the southern tier of the country and, 
except for Arizona and New Mexico, owe their high rates princi- 
pally to the large proportions of Negroes in them, who have a 
high infant mortality. The two states excepted have large Mexi- 
can populations, also with high infant mortality. (See appended 
table.) 

Among the cities of 100,000 population or more in 1940 very 
low infant mortality rates were found for the following, after 
births and deaths were allocated according to the residence of 
the mother: Portland, Ore. 25.6, St. Paul 26.2, Chicago 28.4, 
Springfield, Mass. 29.1 and Minneapolis 29.6. For other large 
cities, the rates were: New York City 35.2, Philadelphia 41.3, 
Detroit 37.5 and Los Angeles 34.3. 

In 1940, the latest year of complete record, the white popula- 
tion of the United States as a whole had an infant mortality 
rate of 43.2 per 1,000 live births, while the Negroes had a rate 
of 72.9 and other races a rate of gt.o 

Of a total of 110,984 deaths in the first year of life during 
1940, premature birth accounted for 32,346, pneumonia (all 

Deaths Under One Year of Age per 1,000 Live Births, United States, 1941 
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Montana 36°90 
Nebraska 34°4 
Nevada 42°2 
New Hampshire ... . 3674 
New Jersey 36°1 
New Mexico go°8 
New York eee 
North Carolina .) .. & 59°8 
North Dakota 38-0 
Ohio 40°7 
Oklahoma 47°2 
Oregon 3r°0 
Pennsylvania 40°8 
Rhode Island 35°6 
South Carolina 74°8 
South Dakota 41°3 
Tennessee 55°4 
56-7 
29°5 
Vermont 43°8 
Virginia 67-0 
Washington 35°9 
West Virginia 60°4 
Wisconsin 34°7 
Wyoming 43°8 
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forms) for 14,881, congenital malformations for 11,038, injury at 
birth for 10,506, diarrhoea and enteritis for 8,222, congenital 
debility for 2,827, influenza for 2,696 and whooping cough for 
2,015. Altogether, these eight causes accounted for three-quarters 
of the deaths. 

Within the first day of life alone, there were 32,870 deaths out 
of the total of 110,984 within the first year of life. Almost two- 
thirds, or 67,866 of this total died within the first month of life. 
Investigations showed that a large number of deaths in infancy 


could be avoided by an adequate program of prenatal and neonatal . 


care in which correct diet plays a large paft. 
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Infantry: sce Munitions or War; Wortp War II. 
Inflation: see Business Review; CoNSUMER CREDIT; PRICES; 
UNITED STATES. 


(1883- ), U.S. naval officer, 
ingersoll, Royal Eason was born June 20 in Washington, 
D.C., the son of Rear Adm. Royal Rodney Ingersoll. He was ap- 
pointed to the Naval academy from Indiana, toor, and after 
graduation was assigned to several U.S. warships. He was on 
duty at the Naval academy, 1911-13, when he received orders to 
join the Asiatic fleet. He went to the office of naval operations in 
1916, and during World War I received the navy cross for his 
services in organizing, developing and directing the communica- 
tions office of the navy department. Pres. Roosevelt in 1938 nom- 
inated him rear admiral, jumping him over the heads of a dozen 
senior officers. On Dec. 20, 1941, Secretary of Navy Knox ap- 
pointed him commander of the Atlantic fleet to succeed Adm. 
Ernest J. King, who was designated commander in chief of the 
U.S. fleet. Ingersoll’s appointment followed a shake-up in army, 
navy and air commands after Secretary Knox toured Hawaii and 
found U.S. defense forces there “were not on the alert” during 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor Dec. 7, 1941. On July 3, 
1942 Pres. Roosevelt named Ingersoll for promotion to full 
admiral. 


Initiative and Referendum. cxseciments in. pure. ae 

* experiments in pure de- 
mocracy was employed during 1942 despite the absorption of 
public interest in the war, in about three-fourths of the states 
(mostly on Noy. 3) as well as by the national government. For 
important state referenda of 1942, see the articles on the states 
concerned. 

Among U.S. federal referenda of 1942 was one held May 2, in 
which those wheat growers who had already accepted the AAA 
acreage limit approved restricted marketing quotas (323,003 to 
69,081). On Dec. 12, cotton growers in 19 southern and south- 
western states voted by a majority of more than two-thirds to 
continue federal control of production and marketing of their 
staple in 1943. Indian tribal constitutions, under federal aus- 
pices, were voted on March 15 by the Moapa band of Paiutes 
(Nev.) and on Aug. 31 by the St. Croix Chippewa (Wis.); 
amendments on Feb. 2 by the Ft. Bidwell Indian community 
(Cal.) and on Feb. 4 by the Cheyenne and Arapahoe tribes 
(Okla.); charters on Jan. 5 by the Tanacross Indians (Alaska); 
on Feb. 15 by the Upper Lake band of Pomos (Cal.) and on 
May 3 by the Moapa band of Paiutes (Nev.). 

Canada voted (2,945,514 to 1,643,006) in 1942 to authorize the 
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draft for overseas service; it was not actually required unul s 
months later. 

On the subject of liquor control, Arkansas adopted (52,83qIf 
41,040) but North Dakota rejected (85,733 to 84,049) initial 
measures to prohibit the liquor traffic in certain areas. 

As to old age assistance, Idaho adopted (75,000 to 35,344) 
Washington rejected (225,027 to 160,084) proposals embod 
the “Townsend Plan,’ with minimum monthly grants to “e 
bles” of $40 and additional benefits. 

Taxes on motor vehicles and fuel were reserved for high} 
purposes by constitutional amendments in Iowa (433,917 to |} 
472), Oregon (125,990 to 86,332) and West Virginia (228,824) 
38,651). (C. S. L.; Xai 


Inland Waterways: see CANALs AND INLAND WATERWAYS} 


Inman, Ondess Lamar botanist, was born Novembea}} 


in Bloomfield, Ind. He was professor at Antioch college in 

from 1921 until his death, and in 1930 he was named directo) 
the Charles F. Kettering foundation for the study of chlorop 
and photosynthesis at Antioch. Dr. Inman, whose major objec} 
was to establish the relationship of sunlight to plant growth, | 

covered that the chlorophyll extracted from plants and stud 
under laboratory microscopes differed from the substance as it) 
isted in living plants. In 1937, he announced that chloropk 
hitherto believed to be the controlling factor in plant growth, | 
peared to be only part of the process. He died in New York 


July 21. 


(1890-1942), U.S. ven 
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Inner Mongolia: see Moncotta. 
Insects: see ENTOMOLOGY. 

Instalment Selling: see ConsumeR Crep1r, 
Insulin: see DIaBErTEs. 


Insurance Accident and Health.—With an estimated 
* of 12% in 1942, total accident and health 
hospitalization insurance premiums exceeded $350,000,000. Gri 
and hospitalization showed exceptionally large increases. It 
estimated that there were 30,000,000 individual policies iss 
covering 25,000,000 individuals at the end of 1942. The sale 
nonoccupational coverage to war workers covered on the job 
workmen’s compensation was stimulated. A reinsurance pool 
formed to provide insurance for civilians covering personal in 
or death arising out of war action, such as enemy bombing, in 
sion, etc. Companies tended to liberalize the attitude in regi 
to war clauses, and some continued coverage on men in the arm} 
services within the U.S. Provisions were made for reinstate | 
of noncancellable policies after the return of men in service 
civilian life. 

A survey conducted of claim complaints received by 11 rei 
sentative state insurance departments indicated that there wh 
only 12 complaints out of each 10,000 claims paid. As of raf} 
about one out of every five policyholders had a claim paid ef} 
year. (CD. Sp, 

Great Britain—Accident insurance results published duff 
1942 showed a recovery in the volume of the business, almost: 
storing it to prewar levels. The only exception was in the me 
section, which continued to shrink following the further reséf] 
tions imposed during the year on the use of private cars. ‘ 
consequent reduction in road traffic made it possible for the me} 
insurance offices to allow a 20% rebate on private car premiu 
which took effect July 1, 1942. i 

Workmen’s Comnenesaon business showed the greatest en 
sion owing to industrial activity arising out of the war and }} 


ee 
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jrreased wage rolls connected therewith. Premium rates remained 
jaltered, but the additional charge levied to provide for the 
\tra liability imposed by the Workmen’s Compensation (Sup- 
mentary Allowances) act was discontinued in March. In view 
| the expansion of normal premiums, rates were in future to be 
justed to a 70% claim ratio instead of 65% as previously. 

(C. E. G.) 
}Automobile.—The automobile insurance industry was vitally 
{ ected by U.S. entry into World War II. The most marked 
ect was on automobile casualty loss ratios. Because of volun- 
Wy and governmental restrictions on driving, the accident rate 
1 ypped sharply, and the companies showed a substantial under- 
jiting profit in spite of drastic rate reductions. 

)The war also produced a substantial drop in volume. With no 
fv automobile production, curtailment of use, and lower pre- 
jums per unit, automobile volume figures began to fall during 
142. 

‘By keying automobile rates to the type of rationing card held 
the insured, the industry in 1942 was operating on a rate basis 
HYectly related to the mileage operated. 

#The most interesting aspect of the business from the stand- 
‘nt of legislation in 1942 was the results of the New York 
‘nancial Responsibility law which went into effect in 1941. Its 
‘ef effect was to double the percentage of the total number of 
‘i's insured. (G. E. Ho.) 
47ire.—The business of fire insurance, so far as. receipts and 
ses are concerned, had a fairly successful year in 1942. There 
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|Perhaps the outstanding event in fire insurance in 1942 was 
|: formation of the War Damage corporation (see below). This 
poration, a government project, was organized to take care of 
‘perty losses originating from the war. If the cause was direct 
smy action, no question could arise about the liability of the 
‘poration, but there were bound to be “borderline” cases. For 


iWiance on which statistics were very scant in 1942; it was ap- 
‘Jed only to a limited extent in the United States during World 
jr I. Great Britain, however, had on its statute books the law 
wt over from World War I, and so was able to put it into ef- 
it immediately at the start of World War II. War damage to 
ayperty, even in Great Britain, amounted to only about 2% of 
i total property value in 1939-42. 

{Use and occupancy insurance, protecting the individual against 
ses from the time his plant is damaged until it is restored, 
jsed difficult problems in 1942. Under normal conditions this 
iturance could be successfully written, but, in 1942, the impos- 


‘}ure operations brought about a different situation. Many 
dmpanies considered the advisability of discontinuing or curtail- 
‘ this type of insurance. (See also FrRES AND FIRE Losses.) 

if (ER RAHS) 

‘Hospitalization. — The most important 1942 developments 
re the continued growth of -nonprofit, community-sponsored 
ivice plans approved by the American Hospital association, and 
} affiliation of several plans with newly organized nonprofit med- 
1 service plans. Seventy-six approved plans, many of them 
mg the name “Blue Cross,” were operating at the close of 
42 with a combined membership of 11,000,000 persons, and 
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11 of these had working arrangements with nonprofit medical 
plans. The 76 plans served 34 states and 3 Canadian provinces. 

During 1942 nonprofit plans paid more than $50,000,000 for 
the hospital care of 1,000,000 subscribers, rendered in 2,500 mem- 
ber hospitals. 

Of much significance was the adoption by the American Hos- 
pital association of the “Bishop Resolution” opposing the inclu- 
sion of indemnity for hospital expense in the Federal Social 
Security program, as had been proposed, and setting forth a pro- 
gram for the extension of nonprofit plans to reach persons in 
occupational classifications and at income levels not generally cov- 
ered by Blue Cross plans. (ASG=S) 

Life.—About $2,500,000,000, or approximately 90% of the net 
new investments of every kind made in 1942 by legal reserve life 
Insurance companies was used to purchase United States and 
Canadian government bonds. The payments made by individuals 
to purchase and maintain life insurance are generally recognized 
as a definitely anti-inflationary force, in helping both to protect 
the national credit and to divert income away from commodity 
channels. Of fundamental importance, too, is the protection pro- 
vided for the people of their two countries by the life insurance 
companies of the United States and Canada, supplemented as it 
is by the protection furnished through the United States govern- 
ment for dependents under the Social Security act and for mem- 
bers of the armed services under National Service Life Insurance, 
and in Canada by alternative methods. At the end of 1942 the 
total life insurance (excluding reinsurance) in force in the legal 
reserve companies of the United States and Canada was estimated 
at more than $135,000,000,000 or a gain of 4% over 1941. The 
new business issued during the year amounted to about $13,000,- 
000,000. The assets of the companies at the end of 1942 amounted 
to approximately $37,500,000,000, after paying or crediting to 
policyholders and beneficiaries about $2,600,000,000 during 1942. 

The mortality experienced in the United States and Canada 
during 1942 continued favourable. The continued decline in the 
mortality from pneumonia represented one of the triumphs of 
modern medicine. The downward trend of the tuberculosis death 
rate was also maintained. While there was a drop in motor 
vehicle fatalities, attributed primarily to the general reduction in 
the civilian use of automobiles, the increased industrial activity 
in connection with the war production program resulted in a 
greater number of fatalities caused by occupational accidents. 
War deaths during 1942 comprised about 13% of total deaths 
among ordinary policyholders, and a considerably smaller pro- 
portion among industrial policyholders. 

The interest rate earned during 1942 on the aggregate of life 
insurance companies’ assets continued at the low level charac- 
teristic of previous years, reflecting to a marked degree the low 
yield obtainable on government bonds. Because of the con- 
tinued low rates, a number of companies had revised the interest 
bases for premium rates and reserves for new life insurance. 
Some of them at the same time began using the American Men 
Ultimate table of mortality in place of the older American 
Experience table, for the valuation of new ordinary insurance. 
Because the effect of low interest rates greatly overshadows the 
improvement in mortality, the premium rates based on more 
modern mortality tables and lower interest rates were generally 
higher than those previously in effect. While the changes in 
premium rates charged did not, of course, affect policies issued 
in the past, the low level of interest rates responsible for such 
changes was also reflected in decreased dividends on participating 
policies. 

Life insurance companies in the United States were required 
to bear their share of the increased tax under a modified formula 
for income taxes incorporated in the federal Revenue act of 
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1942. This formula retained investment income as a tax base 
and also the principle of allowing life insurance companies some 
adjustment for the interest required to maintain their reserves. 

The war was directly responsible for the incorporation in 
policies of war risk provisions limiting the insurance company’s 
liability in event of death during military service of the insured. 
Prior to the entry of the United States into World War II, only 
a very small proportion of life insurance policies in force on 
citizens of the United States contained or retained any limita- 
tion of the life insurance benefits on account of war service 
or required the payment of extra premiums in such event. The 
companies, therefore, were absorbing the war risk on practically 
all policyholders whose policies were issued prior to the entry 
of the country into the war, but, in the interest of these older 
policyholders, precautionary measures had to be taken in respect 
to new insurance. The extra hazard on the lives of members 
of the armed forces was properly assumed for a limited amount 
by the federal government through National Service Life In- 
surance. Gs iNy 1UP)) 

Marine.—The year 1942 will be remembered by U.S. marine 
underwriters as a disastrous one, largely because of the results 
of war risk insurance on both hulls and cargoes. It was an 
extremely busy year, what with the constantly changing condi- 
tions and the necessity for arranging new forms of cover to 
protect shippers whose goods had to be carried under wartime 
conditions of transit. The most important of these new forms 
probably was the wartime extension clause added to cargo 
policies, by which goods are covered for unlimited periods at a 
port of transshipment provided the goods remain the property 
of the original owners. The “missing vessel agreement” entered 
into by all companies and the War Shipping administration was 
of great benefit to shippers who had placed their marine insur- 
ance and war risk in different markets. Some ships were lost 
without trace, and the cause was not known; in other cases the 
circumstances of the loss were known, but it was uncertain 
as a matter of law whether it should be settled as a marine loss 
or a war loss. In all such cases under the “missing vessel agree- 
ment” and a supplemental agreement among the same parties, 
the assureds were paid promptly. 

Surcharges were the subject of careful consideration in 1942. 
Conditions in all ports throughout the world were bad; in 
many places the docks and warehouses were filled with mer- 
chandise either awaiting shipment or recently landed and not 
yet removed. Heavy claims were made for theft, pilferage and 
nondelivery, particularly from areas subject to bombing. 

Early in 1942 there was considerable confusion in shipping 
circles. Ships requisitioned by the U.S. were sent to ports where 
the masters and officers had never been before. Quantities of 
merchandise at Pacific coast ports, some on the docks and some 
already loaded on ships, were taken by the government and the 
ships were sent out to destinations unknown to the owners. 
Ships were operated in convoys and had to enter and leave 
darkened ports without the customary aids to navigation. Heavy 
claims on both hulls and cargoes resulted during the early part 
of the year. But after the entire operation of the merchant 
marine was put under control of the War Shipping administration, 
shipping operations gradually were placed on a more orderly 
basis. However, the claims for shortages and nondelivery of 
cargo continued at the end of 1942, particularly in the near 
east and South America. 

War Risk Insurance.—The U.S. government played an im- 
portant part during 1942 in war risk insurance—through the 
War Damage corporation covering property on shore, and 
through the insurance department of the War Shipping adminis- 
tration covering ships and waterborne cargoes. The underwriting 
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powers of the War Shipping administration had been defi 
by legislation passed some years earlier when congress vil 
dominated by noninterventionist sentiment. For example: || 
a vessel was carrying any contraband, the War Shipping admit 
tration could not insure either the hull or any part of the ca | 
In view of the fact that almost everything useful in the cond 
of war is regarded as contraband, it was apparent that th 
limitations effectively prevented the War Shipping administi} 
tion from supplying U.S. marine insurance needs. A relati | 
small percentage had been written by the American May 
Insurance syndicate, the rest principally in the London mark} 
Soon after the attack on Pearl Harbor, however, the War Sk} 
ping administration indicated a desire that the war risk |] 
surance on all U.S. ships, and all U.S.-owned ships under ot} 
flags, be written in the United States. The underwriters in | 
market were reluctant to accept these large increases in th} 
lines; but, realizing that the War Shipping administration ity 
could not legally write the insurance, they felt that they sho} 
comply with the wishes of the administration as a matter 
public duty. Shortly thereafter the War Shipping administrati 
again approached the syndicate and requested that they abane 
their method of fixing war risk rates from day to day, depe'} 
ing on conditions, and promulgate a rate schedule that woifj 
be good for a month, and under which the syndicate wal 
name rates for 60-day voyages on the Atlantic coast and | 
West Indies trade. It was pointed out to the syndicate that s) 
a schedule was essential to enable the administration to 
freight rates based on operating costs, in which war risk ings} 
ance was naturally an important element. The syndicate 
tated to make such a radical change in its method of fix 
premiums; but, toward the end of January, it finally submitif) 
a rate schedule good for acceptance any time in Februa#i 
These events occurred on the eve of the great German gs 
marine attack on U.S. coastal shipping. The result was that 
syndicate sustained enormous losses. Under normal condit 
these losses could have been recouped by increases in 
after the expiration of the 30-day period above mentioned; | 
at about this time the underwriting powers of the War Shipp 
administration were broadened, the restrictions with respec i 
contraband were eliminated, and the administration proceeif| 
to assume the war risks on U.S. vessels on terms which | 
little, if any, relation to the risks involved. The syndicate cldf 
the year with a net loss running into many millions of doll 
Hull war risks were assumed entirely by the War Shipping | 
ministration, and the syndicate was no longer writing this ¢ 
of business at the end of 1942. | 
The situation with respect to cargo insurance developed a [ 
somewhat different lines. The American Cargo War Risk }] 
insurance Exchange, which covered, by way of reinsurance, 
| 
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great bulk of U.S. cargoes, had no agreement with the 


Shipping administration and was, therefore, able to advaf} 
rates from day to day as the submarine menace grew m H 
serious. Unfortunately, however, the sinkings increased | 
rapidly that the increase in premium was always a few well 
behind the increase in losses. Furthermore, the Office of Py 
Administration insisted that war risk premiums on imports shej# 
not be increased because this would involve an increase in. 

price of sugar, coffee, cocoa and other products on which cei 

prices had previously been established. The War Shipping i} 
ministration was thus forced to quote rates which had no 1 | 
tion whatever to the risks involved, and which were in qT 
merely nominal. This action naturally created an enor | 
demand for government insurance. During the first half of af} 
the rules of the administration required that each risk be “ff 


rately submitted—a cumbersome and unsatisfactory method 


} Later a plan was worked out through the American Institutes 
' Marine Underwriters whereby all companies writing marine 
surance in the United States could be appointed underwriting 
ents for the War Shipping administration to issue open policies 
jvering war risk insurance on imports to the United States. 
‘After July 1942 the United States armed forces were able to 
jake greater headway against the submarine menace, and losses 
creased materially. Nevertheless, the results for the year 
owed a loss of millions of dollars sustained in writing war 
ik insurance on cargo; and because the share of this business 
‘itten by the War Shipping administration was constantly 
jcreasing, the prospect of recouping these losses was not good. 
)The Inland Marine Underwriters’ part in war risk insurance 
#is small in 1942, but nevertheless important. In accordance 
\th world-wide practice, both hull and cargo war risk insurance 
ith certain minor exceptions) covered only while waterborne. 
yortly after Pearl Harbor the U.S. government announced it 
fuld make good any damage in United States territory caused 
; enemy action. A government-owned corporation, the War 
#image corporation, was finally created to issue policies cover- 
4x against such damage (see War Damage, below). 

(Se Da McG>) 
4War Damage.—War Damage corporation was created as a 
(poration by Reconstruction Finance corporation on Dec. 13, 


ymediately extended to owners of property in the United 
gites, Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, Puerto Rico and 
it Virgin Islands assurance of reasonable current protection, 
jading future arrangements for coverage under policies of 


\By act of congress approved March 27, 1942, Reconstruction 
hance corporation was authorized to supply War Damage 
poration with funds in an aggregate amount not exceeding 
BS 000.000, for the purpose of providing through insurance 
‘sonable protection against loss of or damage to property 
gaulting from enemy attack or from the action of the military, 
jjval or air forces of the United States in resisting enemy attack. 
“tr Damage corporation placed its program of policy insurance 
j operation, effective July 1, 1942, and the free protection 
iiretofore effective was terminated on the same date. 

fo avoid the necessity of creating a complete governmental 
anization to handle the program, the corporation entered into 
/jarate agreements with 546 fire insurance companies pursuant 
{which such companies agreed to act as “fiduciary agents” 
the corporation in receiving applications and premiums, 
juing policies and otherwise handling the program. The corpo- 
ion in 1942 operated through approximately 1,450 established 
jjicy-issuing offices. The insurance agent or broker who sub- 
ited the application received a service fee Of 5% of the 


\ 


plication was submitted received an expense reimbursement 
1340 of the premium, with a minimum of 50 cents per policy 
\l a maximum of $700 per policy, subject to adjustment on 
‘| basis of actual costs and expenses. The insurance industry, 
resented by the 546 participating companies, had a 10% 
lorest in the operating profits or losses of the program in 1942, 
‘hject to a limit of $20,000,000. As of Oct. 31, 1942, premiums 
‘lected aggregated approximately $119,900,000 and it was 
mated that approximately $94,000,000,000 of War Damage 
‘\poration insurance was in force on that date. In excess of 
‘l50,000 policies had been issued by the corporation. Premium 
las were uniform throughout the territories covered, and varied 
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with types of property, classes of occupancy, and types of con- 
struction. The insurance was not compulsory. 

Effective Dec. 21, 1942, the corporation made available in- 
Surance on money and securities through the facilities of 88 
casualty and surety insurance companies likewise acting as 
“fiduciary agents” of War Damage corporation. 

The corporation established its principal office in Washington, 
D.C., and was managed by a board of directors appointed by 
Reconstruction Finance corporation. (Wake) 

Great Britain—The principal forms of insurance in Great 
Britain against war damage on land became well established 
during 1942. The number of policies issued up to Dec. 31, 1941 
were: under the commodity scheme 4,160,800; under the busi- 
ness scheme 1,533,600; and under the private chattels scheme 
934,900. The first two schemes were compulsory on all but small 
traders. The rates of premium payable were revised from time 
to time. Under the commodity scheme the rate in 1941 was 
7s. 6d. per cent per month, and this was reduced to 5s. per cent 
per month as from June 3, 1942. The rate for the business 
scheme was made at ros. per cent for the six months commenc- 
ing Oct. 1, 1942, with an indication that it would not exceed a 
further ros. per cent for the next six months thereafter. The rate 
for the previous 12 months was 20s. per cent. The private chat- 
tels scheme remained at 20s. per cent per annum with higher 
rates for large amounts. Buildings were covered under a contri- 
bution levied through the inland revenue which was to continue 
for five years from 1941. The risk period, which originally ran 
up to Aug. 31, 1941, was later extended. (See also Law; VET- 
ERANS ADMINISTRATION.) (CRERGS) 


Insurance, Accident and Health: see INsuRANCE. 
Insurance, Automobile: see INSURANCE. 

Insurance, Crop: see AGRICULTURE. 

Insurance, Fire: see INSURANCE. 

Insurance, Hospitalization: see INSURANCE. 
Insurance, Life: see INSURANCE. 

Insurance, Marine: see INSURANCE. 

Insurance, Old Age: see SoctaL Security. 
Insurance, War Damage: sce INSURANCE. 
Inter-American Highway: sce Roaps anp Hicuwavs. 
Interior, U.S. Department of: see GoverNMENT DeEpart- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS. 


Interior Decoration The early part of 1942 showed an 

* increasing interest in contemporary 
design, but owing to government building restrictions on residen- 
tial work very little new work was developed, with the result 
that interior architectural design did not change over 1941. 

There were various new and interesting designs created for in- 
terior furnishings which were developed to overcome priorities, 
such as all-wood pieces of furniture, but they were not made in 
any large quantities owing to the difficulty in obtaining raw 
materials such as plywood, etc. 

The theme or keynote of the interior decorating field in 1942 
was based on the current trend to “stay at home and like it,” as 
this phrase sprang from necessity due to conditions of the time. 
People were made more decoration-conscious and were urged to 
make their homes attractive to help keep up morale. Furnish- 
ings were carried out in simple but livable lines and created an 
effect of restfulness and simplicity rather than the more elabo- 
rate feeling of past years. 

Furniture-—Mahogany and natural wood finishes were the 
most popular. There was a new development of all-wood pieces, in- 
cluding wooden springs, and furniture that could be folded or dis- 
mantled for easy and quick transportation. Increasing popularity 
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was evident of so called utility pieces, such as chests, cabinets, 
bookcases, etc. that could be used interchangeably. Traditional fur- 
niture was still used to a great extent though contemporary design 
was gaining in favour due to continued improvement of this style. 

Furniture Coverings.—Cotton and cotton and rayon mixtures 
in interesting, textured weaves predominated. Silk and wool were 
still used, though nylon began to take the place of silk and cot- 
ton to replace wool, as these two fibres were noticeably curtailed 
for civilian use. Printed linen, cotton and chintz were also used 
for upholstery. Slip covers in prints and plain fabrics contin- 
ued to be popular due to the difficulty in obtaining new furni- 
ture; they also helped give a new, fresh look to rooms. 

Floor Coverings.—Tufted and various shaggy type rugs, the 
majority being made of cotton, some of wool, were quite the 
style and there was a decided change from multicoloured, pat- 
terned floor coverings to plain, textured rugs and carpets. This 
helped give the feeling of restfulness and simplicity which was 
one of the aims of decorating at this time. 

Lamps.—Restrictions were placed on the manufacturing of 
lamps in October, which limited designs to some extent; however, 
there were styles for either modern or traditional settings, based 
on motifs characteristic of various periods of design. Pottery 
bases were more prevalent than other materials though glass, 
wood, plastics and some metal were used. Bases were in various 
forms such as human figures, heads, animals, vase and urn shapes 
and geometric designs. Parchment, paper and fabric comprised 
most of the lamp shades, which could be tinted any colour te 
harmonize with the scheme of rooms. In most instances little 
trimming was used on shades. 

Wall and window treatment, lighting fixtures, and decorative 
accents showed no noticeable change over 1941. 

Summary.—The trend toward contemporary design continued, 
though due to numerous government restrictions on raw mate- 
rials more attention was turned toward developing substitute de- 
signs for those already established than toward developing new 
ones. (G. M- J.) 
International Labour Conference: see INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 


International Labour Organization. cine tater 

« of the Interna- 
tional Labour conference, New York-Washington, Oct.—Nov. 
1941, furnished the work program for 1942. The Emergency 
committee, acting for the governing body, met in London in 
April to consider proposals of Acting Director Edward J. Phelan 
and to find ways and means to fit the I.L.O. for its part in prep- 
aration for postwar reconstruction. 

I.L.O. collaboration with governments, national reconstruction 
and other international agencies increased, beginning with the 
presence at the London meeting of Sir Frederick Leith-Ross, chair- 
man of the Inter-Allied Postwar Requirements committee, and 
Alexander Loveday, director of the League’s Economic, Financial 
and Transit section. Another valuable aspect of collaboration 
was the clearing house function of the I.L.O. in the exchange of 
information on postwar reconstruction planning, and public works 
development, especially concerning measures requiring interna- 
tional technical or financial co-operation. Information immediately 
available required 16 additional pages in the monthly Jnterna- 
tional Labour Review. Memoranda were furnished on request to 
Argentina, China, Iraq and Venezuela. Two I.L.O. experts on 
social insurance proceeded to London to give evidence before the 
Beveridge committee. 

New emphasis was placed on economic studies and policies as 
a means of achieving social objectives. The organization must 
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-be equipped to scrutinize all economic and financial propos 


| 
from whatever source derived in order to consider their soc 
consequences, to make suggestions for their improvement to f 
competent authorities and throw the whole weight and support 
its 20 years’ experience and its tripartite constituency back of || 
proposals that do not run counter to the social objectives whiij 
are its special prerogative to defend and promote. 

The publications of the year reflected the same trend in 
terial published in the International Labour Review, Indust 
Safety Survey, and the Year-Book of Labour Statistics (in its six 
year and issued ina tri-lingual edition, including Spanish). The Le 
islative Series, issued quarterly, and giving translations of law 
decrees and regulations affecting labour, is unique and invalug 

Special studies and monographs included: Wartime Trans fi 
ence of Labour in Great Britain (163 pp.) ; Food Control in Gr 
Britain (272 pp.); Approaches to Social Security (100 pp.); 4 
ternational Comparisons of Food Costs (83 pp.); Food Consum 
tion and Dietary Surveys in the Americas (64 pp.); The Inti 
national Seamen’s Code (55 pp.)—contains the conventions a 
recommendations affecting maritime employment adopted by 
International Labour conference, 1920-36. 

The New York conference recommended that the I.L.O. 
represented in any peace or reconstruction conference follow: 
World War II, not for the prestige such action would confer, lif) 
for the service its resources and experience enable it to render. |} 

The sixth Canada-United States tripartite meeting to consid 
questions of labour supply of interest to both countries was hi) 
in Montreal in August 1942. 
by the office. The discussion dealt chiefly with the Canadian S| 
tem of employment control which went into effect Sept. 1, 19) 
and with the Canadian and U.S manpower position. 

The first Inter-American Conference on Social Security 
held in Santiago, Chile, in September, and attended by delegai 
from 21 American countries. The governing board of the I.L. 
was represented by a tripartite delegation headed by Paul 
Zeeland, former prime minister of Belgium. The declarations < 
conclusions of the conference showed unusual preparedness ¢ 
unity in dealing effectively with the most difficult pledge of 
Atlantic charter. A statute was adopted making the conferenc 
permanent agency of co-operation acting in concert with jf 
I.L.0. The conference was official and owed its inception larg} 
to the governments of Chile and Peru, but much of the initiat} 
and success was due to I.L.O. nursing care and expert guidarjf 
For detailed reports, see Jnt. Lab. Rev. XLVI, No. 5 (Nov.) 
606-18, and No. 6 (Dec.), p. 661-91. 

The twelfth session of the Joint Maritime commission met 
London in June 1942. Including deputy members and advis 
64 persons, representing 15 nations, took part in the discuss} 
of the acting director’s report on the maritime work of the LL 
since the last meeting of the commission in 1935. Practica 
every aspect of the maritime industry in conditions of war ¥ 
debated, and 14 resolutions were unanimously adopted on ¢| 
men’s welfare and life-saving appliances. For detailed rep 
see Int. Lab. Rev. XLVI, No. 2 (Aug. 1942). 

Costa Rica, member from the beginning, had allowed its LL 
membership to lapse in 1927 but was readmitted in Nov. Iq 
Mexico deposited the latest ratifications in June and July 194, 
the 883rd and 884th ratifications of a convention, being the 2: 
and 3oth by that country, and the 3rd of the Holidays with 1 
(Sea) convention, 1938, and the roth of the Statistics of Waiff 
and Hours of Work convention, 1938. (See also CH1LD WELFA} 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS; REFUGEES.) (S. McC, Lh 
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Mexico.—The expropriation of 
eign-owned oil properties effected 


International Law. 


3 came to a head in 1942 by the award of a two-man ap- 
sal commission which appraised the American properties as 
th something over $23,000,000, as contrasted with a company 
n of value in excess of $100,000,000. Although the department 
‘tate had historically insisted that the subsoil petroleum was 
jer the law of Mexico owned by the surface owners, and al- 
jigh an assurance was extended by Secretary Hull in Oct. 1941 
the American appraiser, Mr. Cooke, would take these subsoil 
jes into account, the figure arrived at was a blind one in that it 
fmot specify the constituent items that made it up. Subse- 
tly, the Mexican supreme court held that in the case of two 
ipanies, Titania and Mercedes, not named in the expropriation 
ee, the property was not legally expropriated and presumably 
ld be returned to its owners. Other such cases were pending 
je end of 1942. A settlement with the British-owned com- 
jes had not been effected at the close of the year. 


je general claims against Mexico, dating back to 1868, were 
Jed during the year by the ratification of an agreement to 
jpt in payment $40,000,000 over a long period of years. 
20,000 had already been paid, and on the balance not less than 
! 20,000 annually had still to be paid. Relatively few awards 
} made by the Mixed Claims commission under the treaty of 
). Additional claims were agreed upon by two commissioners 
934 and 1935. Under an act of Dec. 18, 1942, a domestic 
mission of three commissioners would be set up to make 
ds on the unsettled claims. The so-called special claims 
Wag out of the revolution in Mexico between 1910 and 1920 
» settled during the 1930s. 

Hlivia.—On Jan. 27, 1942, the United States department of 
9, through Sumner Welles, effected an agreement with Bolivia 
jhe payment of $1,500,000 with 3% interest from March 13, 
4, because of the executive cancellation by President Toro 
ae concession of the Standard Oil Company of Bolivia, a 
itdiary of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.). The company 
i d to this sum as payment for the voluntary sale of its prop- 
‘js, which represented a much larger investment, but perhaps 
reater value. The unilateral cancellation for alleged but un- 


! 
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: dodged the issue by concluding that the local represen- 
je of the Bolivian subsidiary held no proper power of at- 


| or company to the Standard had not received government 
i oval in advance, although the government had never there- 
ve raised the question. Payment was made April 22, 1942. 
jance.—The relations of the United States with the Vichy 
jirmment of France presented a number of political and legal 
dems somewhat unprecedented. Although the Vichy govern- 
|. was under the control of Germany, relations with the United 
ss were not broken until Germany occupied southern France. 
United States adopted the policy, which had support in in- 
{ itional law, of dealing with the local governments they found 
‘lossession of colonial territories of France in Africa, Asia 
4 America. Where these territories were in control of the Free 
é ch, Vichy was not consulted, and Vichy protests were re- 
‘\d. Thus, local agreements were made or territory occupied 
jadagascar (by the British), in New Caledonia, in Martinique, 
t. Pierre, in Brazzaville (U.S. consul appointed) and other 
bs in Africa. The policy reached its most prominent exempli- 
lon in North Africa, where the invading U.S. and British 
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forces made their agreements with the Vichy minister Admiral 
Jean Darlan, a policy which gave rise to some criticism. The 
general American policy announced by President Roosevelt— 
before the U.S. break with Vichy—was to hold any occupied 
French territory in trust for a future French state and govern- 
ment which the United States might recognize. 

Occupied Territory—U.S. Property.—The occupation of Hol- 
land and other countries of Europe by German military forces 
led to exceptional measures for the control of Dutch-owned prop- 
erty in the United States. The exiled Dutch government in Lon- 
don, in a proclaimed desire, thus according with United States 
policy, to prevent Dutch property falling into the hands of the 
German invader, undertook to “freeze” Dutch-owned property in 
the United States and prevent even its owner from obtaining 
control without Dutch and American consent. The New York 
court of appeals sustained this Dutch (London) measure as a 
conservatory and not a confiscatory decree, and hence gave it 
effect in New York. 

The Dutch government had also decreed, before the invasion, 
that American securities which might not be physically remov- 
able from Holland; should be destroyed in the presence of a U.S. 
consul and a substitute security issued therefor in the United 
States. 

Extraterritorial Confiscations.—On Feb. 2, 1942, the United 
States supreme court decided the case of United States v. Pink, 
315 U.S. 203. This was an unprecedented decision. It held that 
the soviet government had, under its confiscation decrees, there- 
tofore uniformly refused application to American and other non- 
soviet situs property, intended to and had confiscated an Amer- 
ican bank deposit of a liquidated Russian insurance company in 
New York, a fund to which foreign creditors and stockholders 
of the Kquidated company had a lawful claim. Since, however, 
the soviet government had in 1933 by the Litvinov-Roosevelt 
agreement accompanying the recognition of soviet Russia, as- 
signed to the United States all soviet-owned assets in the US., 
the court held that the United States had now become the owner 
of the deposited fund of the liquidated insurance company. The 
decision gave rise to almost universal criticism from students 
of the subject. 

The New York appellate division in a subsequent case, Bollack 
v. Société Génerale, 30 N.Y.S. (2d) 83, refused to give effect to 
a somewhat similar French confiscatory decree, distinguishing the 
Pink case on the fact that the United States had not taken an 
assignment from the French government of this property. It 
might thus seem that a foreign confiscatory decree is invalid in 
the United States unless the American government becomes the 
beneficiary thereof. This would be a curious doctrine. 

Latin America.—The effort to enlist the Latin American 
countries in support of the United States war effort against the 
axis powers found reflection in conferences of the American re- 
publics even before Dec. 7, 1941. After that date the policy was 
accentuated to prevent foreign exchange becoming available to 
the axis powers, to prevent agents of those powers from using 
American territory for political purposes, and even to prevent 
persons on the American blacklist from continuing to do busi- 
ness in those countries. The consideration moving from the 
United States was not only political but also economic and finan- 
cial, in buying up many of the raw materials normally exported 
by those countries to Europe, in sending to them American manu- 
factured goods under an Export-Import bank loan or under lend- 
lease agreements, and in other ways associating those countries 
with the American war effort. Many of them declared war on 
the axis powers. Others broke diplomatic relations. Only two, 
Argentina and Chile, up to the end of 1942 maintained their 
neutrality. On Jan. 20, 1943, Chile severed diplomatic relations 
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with the axis. Incidentally, it may be said that the policy of 
political aid militated against the use of any diplomatic pressure 
and the efforts of the Foreign Bondholders’ Protective council 
to persuade the defaulting countries of Latin America to resume 
service on their defaulted bonds, which many of them would 
now be able to do since they again possess American foreign 
exchange. 

Enemy Patents.—In Dec. 1942 the alien property custodian 
announced that he was seizing all patents owned by German na- 
tionals or by nationals of countries occupied by Germany. This 
involved approximately 50,000 patents. Those owned by German 
nationals were to be licensed on a non-exclusive basis without 
compensation to American industrial concerns for the life of the 
patent. Those owned by nationals of occupied countries were 
to be royalty free until six months after the termination of the 
war. This policy was undertaken without the express consent of 
congress. It seemed like a confiscation of private property to the 
extent involved, and might lead to far-reaching results. The 
confiscation of private property, contrary to international law, 
did much damage to international relations after World War I, 
and if again adopted would militate seriously against the possi- 
bility of a restoration of healthy international relations. 

In Jan. 1942 the department of state issued a circular request- 
ing detailed information as to American property located in 
enemy or enemy-occupied territories, property far larger in 
amount than enemy-owned property in the United States. 

Angary.—The conduct of the war gave rise to several legal 
problems which invite attention. The right of angary was in- 
voked by the United States in taking over some Swedish vessels 
in American harbours Dec. 7, 1941. German and Italian vessels 
had been taken over theretofore on a theory that they had com- 
mitted or were about to commit sabotage. It is probable that 
on these ships compensation would be paid after the war to their 
private owners. In the case of neutral ships, compensation must 
be paid under the right of angary, though the “Kungsholm” was 
actually purchased from its private owners. 

An interesting case arose in Mexico which before the war seized 
the Italian-flag steamer “Vigor” under an alleged right of angary. 
This is exclusively a war right and not possessed by neutrals. 
The ship was owned by an Italian company in which the Standard 
Oil Company (N.J.) owned a 93+ percent interest. The Mexican 
government promptly chartered the steamer to the U.S. War 
Shipping administration, which issued a policy of insurance to the 
Mexican government. The ship was sunk, presumably by sub- 
marine. The American company requested that the insurance 
money be allowed to remain in the United States and 93+ per- 
cent paid over to them as the real parties in interest. The War 
Shipping administration wished to pay the charteree, the Mexican 
government, the insurance fund. At the end of 1942 the case 
remained unsettled. It brought up a problem analogous to that 
of the German ships turned over in 1920 to the Reparation com- 
mission, though actually owned by the DAPG, a fully-owned sub- 
sidiary of the Standard Oil Company (N.J.). 

Prisoners of War.—The principal belligerents agreed, accord- 
ing to a state department release of May 23, 1942, to respect 
the Geneva 1929 convention concerning prisoners of war and 
civilian enemy aliens. After the Dieppe commando attack, the 
Germans charged that the British had tied the hands of prisoners 
and undertook reprisals on British prisoners. They claimed that 
an instruction to tie prisoners contrary to the Geneva convention 
had been issued by the British. Toward the end of 1942, the 
British announced that they had untied all German prisoners, 
but by Jan. 1943 no similar German agreement had been an- 
nounced. There was some dispute as to who began the practice, 
whether it was not a temporary measure in the battle area, and 
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vestigation in due course would have to examine these questy 
(See also PRISONERS OF WAR.) i || 

Saboteurs.—On July 31, 1942, the supreme court decided} 
saboteur cases involving the right to a jury trial rather than 
by military commission of eight German so-called saboteurs , 
had landed from an enemy submarine on United States terri i 
had discarded their uniforms, and had orders to commit hdl 
acts involving the destruction of life and property. The supy 
court unanimously held (Justice Murphy taking no part) |} 
such persons were not lawful combatants entitled to be treata} 
prisoners of war or subject to a trial by jury, but that they— yj 
if citizens—were engaged in “unlawful belligerency,” thera) 
not committing lawful acts of war and, like spies, could be 
and sentenced by military commission. Six were executed,|} 
parte Quirin, 63 Sup. Ct. Rep. 2. 


. In view of the unavailability}| 
International Trade. most of the pertinent data, it ig] 
possible to prepare the usual article on international tradejj 
1942. (See AGRICULTURE; Business Review: U.S. Foal 
Trade.) (C.L. W 

Trade Agreements.—The signing of reciprocal trade a; 
ments with Peru on May 7, Uruguay on July 21, and Mexic} 
Dec. 23, marked the outstanding developments of 1942 inl 
trade-agreements program of the United States under theij| 
originally approved on June 12, 1934. 

Conclusion of reciprocal trade agreements with Peru, Uru) 
and Mexico in 1942 increased to 15 the number of Amen} 
republics with which such agreements have been concluded. | 
earlier agreements were with Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Gj} 
Rica, Cuba, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hondf} 
Nicaragua and Venezuela. 

These agreements helped to strengthen commercial rela} 
between the United States and the other American republics 
in general, to promote hemisphere solidarity, at a time when] 
was of more than ordinary importance. 

In other parts of the world, agreements were concluded | 
the governments of the United Kingdom, Belgium, Cant 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, the Netherlands, Sweden, Si 
erland and Turkey. On April 4, public notice was given of ih 
tion to negotiate an agreement with Bolivia, and a similar nj 
in regard to Iran was issued on July 29. Negotiations with] 
land continued. 

The trade-agreements program seeks through negotiations. 
foreign countries the reciprocal adjustment of excessive | 
duties, the reduction of other trade barriers, and the removy' 
trade discriminations. In this way, it promotes an expand 
international trade and helps improve international relations 
erally. 

Because of the influence of World War II, there was no] 
able statistical evidence of the effects of the trade-agreenif} 
program in 1942. However, the results of the program dif! 
the prewar period demonstrated its effectiveness as a meat 
restoring international trade. As a result in large part of the: 
cessions obtained from foreign governments in trade agreent 
and of the reciprocal concessions granted by the United Sé 
the tendency in prewar years was for United States foreign 7f 
—exports and imports—with the trade-agreement countries ti 
crease. faster than that with the non-agreement group. Hi 

Developments prior to World War II emphasized the fact. 
trade barriers and discriminations are among the unde 
causes, of war. Trade barriers, by impeding international | 
merce, caused diminished national incomes, depressed stan 
of living, unemployment, financial instability and social uti 
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sade discriminations led to constantly shifting trade currents, 
mmercial uncertainty, recriminations and retaliations, trade 
inflicts and international economic tensions. 

)The fourth point of the Atlantic Charter recognized that all na- 
jms, large or small, must have access on equal terms to the 
ide and raw materials of the world needed for their economic 
‘osperity. The effectiveness of the trade-agreements program 
‘promoting these objectives was demonstrated, and the year 
‘42 witnessed the taking of further steps toward those objectives. 
On Jan. 1 the 24 nations then united with the United States 
jd the United Kingdom in World War II and later in 1942, 
ar others, declared their adherence to the Atlantic Charter, 
pacby making it a United Nations Charter. Under Article VII 
3 the mutual-aid agreement of Feb. 23 with the United King- 
jm, the two governments agreed to seek, by international and 
#mestic measures, the expansion of production, employment, 
d the exchange and consumption of goods; the elimination of 
i-criminatory treatment in international commerce and, in gen- 
il, the attainment of the economic objectives of the Atlantic 
arter. Similar mutual-aid agreements were entered into with 
fina, Soviet Russia, Belgium, Poland, the Netherlands, Greece, 
yechoslovakia, Norway and Yugoslavia; Australia and New 
qaland accepted the principles of the United Kingdom agree- 
‘nt as applicable to U.S. mutual-aid arrangements with them; 
#4 Canada pledged co-operation in the attainment of the objec- 
jes of Article VII, although Canada had not sought lend-lease 
jistance. Mutual-aid agreements with other countries were in 
syspect. 

The trade-agreements program provided the most effective 
}chanism for the nations of the world to work as partners in 
festablishing the commerce of peace in accordance with the 
}antic Charter and Article VII of the mutual-aid agreements. 
jtive participation by the United States in the councils of the 
ited Nations, looking toward the attainment of the objectives 
teady agreed upon seemed indispensable to the welfare and se- 
rity of the United States. United States co-operation seemed 
fy to the establishment of a solid economic foundation 
‘| whatever structure of international security the victorious 
tited Nations might build. Without such a foundation the 
ucture could not stand, if it could be built at all; world se- 
‘ity against war and aggression could not be erected on a morass 
‘restrictive trade barriers and discriminatory trade arrange- 
ints. 

See also EconoMIC WARFARE, BOARD OF.) 
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The interstate 


4yaged in interstate commerce, consists of 11 members ap- 
| nted by the president. From its membership the commis- 
selects its chairman (Clyde B. Aitchison in 1942). On a vir- 
4nl leave of absence as commissioner in 1942, Commissioner 
seph B. Eastman was serving as director of the Office of De- 
ise Transportation (q.v.) and Commissioner John L. Rogers 
's acting as director of the division of motor transport in that 
ce, which also utilized the services of many of the commis- 
\jn’s employees. 

In 1942 the carriers subject to the commission’s jurisdiction 
jre called upon to carry a heavy burden of wartime transporta- 
\n, and many changes in their normal modes of operation and 
jfnnels of traffic were necessary. Railroad freight traffic was the 
iahest on record, and passenger travel was heavier than it had 
jen for many years. To some extent this rise was augmented by 
yycontinuance of much water transportation along the coasts, but 
and water traffic increased. Motor truck and bus traffic was 
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also in larger volume than it had been in previous years. The 
unexpected necessity for the strictest economy in the use of tires 
and motor fuel forced the motor carriers generally to make radi- 
cal changes in their routes and schedules. All these factors brought 
humerous regulatory problems to the commission in addition to 
routine duties. 

To prevent transportation wastes, the commission issued a 
number of emergency service orders directed to railroads and 
motor carriers, with respect to which its emergency powers were 
broadened by legislation during 1942. These measures were sup- 
plemented by the activities of an enlarged staff of field agents 
engaged in avoiding transportation congestion at individual points. 

In the early part of 1942 the commission investigated petitions 
for increased rates and fares, principally of the railroads, with 
corresponding increases for other forms of transport carriers, re- 
quired to meet higher wages and other operating costs. The 
commission authorized increases of about 3% in the rates on the 
basic products of agriculture, animals and mineral products, and 
of 6% on other commodities, except iron ore. An increase of 10% 
was permitted in passenger fares. All these increases were limited 
to the war period and 6 months thereafter. 

During the year congress enacted legislation which broadened 
the commission’s jurisdiction to include freight forwarders and 
defined their duties and rights. (CSB PAS) 


Intestinal Disorders: sec ALIMENTARY SysTEM, DISORDERS OF. 


. . H A report by the “Committee 
Intoxication, Alcoholic. for the Study of Problems of 
Motor Vehicle Accidents,” served to clarify the controversy that 
had heretofore revolved about the proposal of the National Safety 
Council that a person is drunk when the concentration of alcohol 
within the blood is 150 mg. or more per each too cc. Experi- 
mental evidence indicated that a concentration of 150 mg. will 
always affect visual acuity but that such concentration was too 
great a criterion of drunkenness for some persons and too little 
for others. The committee, however, interpreted the results of 
chemical tests for alcohol concentration in blood as follows: Per- 
sons with a concentration of 0.15% or more are intoxicated; con- 
centration of 0.05% or less are not under the influence of alcohol; 
and concentration between 0.05% and 0.15% are likely to be 
influenced and are considered intoxicated only when -a supple- 
mental medical examination gives objective confirmation of such 
influence. According to the report fatal traffic accidents associated 
with drinking showed an increase, the greater increase, however, 
involved drinking drivers. Fatal accidents involving intoxicated 
pedestrians also increased. 

The value of chemical tests for the concentration of alcohol in 
the blood was recognized as admissible evidence before courts of 
law and the year 1942 witnessed an increase in the prestige of 
expert testimony in this field. 

There were no new methods proposed in 1942 for the treatment 
of alcoholism. Contributions dealt with heretofore used meas- 
ures. The year witnessed, however, debarment of fraudulent 
schemes from the mails and the discontinuance of misrepresenta- 
tions in advertising, either by agreement or by prosecution, of 
false claims about the value of substances to be used for the treat- 
ment of alcoholism or the removal of a desire for “drink.” 

The medical, public health, sociological and economic aspects 
of the alcohol problem continued in large measure to be ignored 
for those ever-present moral, profit and revenue issues that had 
so long dominated measures and policies for its solution. In 
France, however, a new law endorsed by the French Academy of 
Medicine restricted the number of bars, rationed the sale of wine 
and liquors, empowered the Board of Health to interdict the sale 
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of drinks considered noxious, and allowed for the observation and 
hospitalization of drunkards. (See also Liquor ConTRoL; Psy- 
CHIATRY: Alcoholism.) 


BIBLIoGRAPHY.— ‘New Law Against Alcoholism in France,” J.A.M.A., 
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Goldblatt, Journal Exper. Med., vol. 75, p. 355 (April 1942); Gyorgy and 
Goldblatt, ibid., vol. 70, p. 185 (Aug. 1939); C. Cohn, “Chemical Studies 
in Delirium Tremens,” Journal of Lab. & Clinical Med., vol. 27, no. 1, p. 
130; ‘“‘Evidential Value of Chemical Tests,” Medico Legal Abstracts, 
J.A.M.A., vol. 119, no. 7, p. 583, Commonwealth vs. Capalbo, 32 N.E. (2d) 
225, Mass. 1941; “Admissibility of Evidence of Blood Tests for Alcohol,” 
ibid., vol. 120, no. 9, p. 717, State vs. Haner, 1 N.W. (2d) 91, Iowa 1941; 
“Effect of Alcohol on Vision,” Amer. Jour. Med. Sci., vol. 202, p. 625-780; 
“Blood Alcohol Determination of Drunkenness,” J.A4.M.A., vol. 119, no. 3, 
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cidents,” ibid., vol. 119, no. 8, p. 653; Gonzales and Gettler, “Alcohol and 
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stracts of Federal Trade Commission Releases,” ibid., vol. 118, no. 2, pp. 
163-164, and ibid., vol. 117, no. 26, p. 2271; Lemere, et al, “The Con- 
ditioned Reflex Treatment of Chronic Alcoholism,” ibid., vol. 120, no. 4, 
p. 269. (Wasa ls) 


Inventions: see PATENTS. 


Investment Banking: sce BANKING. 
lodine The production of iodine in the United States was 
* not reported after 1937, when it was 299,286 lb., but 
it is known to have increased each succeeding year. Imports 
from Chile were so irregular that the figures had little signifi- 
cance; of more importance was the fact that the average value 
per pound of the imports increased from 84 cents in 1939 to 
$1.13 in 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


lowa A north central state of the United States, admitted 
* as the 29th state on Dec. 28, 1846; popularly known 
as the “Hawkeye state.” Area, 56,280 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 2,538,- 
268. The urban population was 1,084,231; rural was 1,454,037, 
of which 916,768 lived on farms. Of the total population, 2,403,- 
446 were native whites, 
117,245 foreign-born 
whites, 16,694 Negroes 
and 883 other races. Cap- 
ital, Des Moines (159,- 


819). Other principal 
cities: Sioux City (82,- 
364), Davenport (66,- 


039), Cedar Rapids (62,- 
120), Waterloo (51,743) 
and Dubuque (43,892). 

History.—The officers 
elected Nov. 3, 1942, to 
take office on Jan. 1, 
1943, all Republicans, 
were: governor, B. B. 
Hickenlooper; lieutenant 
governor, Robert D. Blue; 
auditor, C. B. Akers; 
treasurer, W. G. C. Bag- 
ley; secretary of state, 
Wayne M. Ropes; secretary of agriculture, Harry D. Linn; attor- 
ney general, John M. Rankin; and superintendent of public in- 
struction, Jessie M. Parker. 

Education.—For the school year 1940-41, 358,527 pupils 
were enrolled in public elementary schools, 137,646 in public 
high schools and 2,489 in public junior colleges. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—For the year 1942- 


BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, elected Re- 
publican governor of lowa Nov. 3, 1942 


43 the state appropriated $8,500,000 for old-age assistance, 
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Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of lowa, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 (est.) 1941 


Com, ‘bts cs ook: 2 ee 596,796,000 462,519,0008) 
Oats: bust 2 2s Pe eee ee ee 201,435,000 176,702,0008] 
Hav, tame; tonSag, 71s 6,709,000 5,518,0008) 
Soybeans! (Sain) iD Ucn eee eee 39,312,000 16,014,0008) 
Soybeans (hay), tons®.... 4). sean 486,000 440,000] 
Barley bine Pils ol me eee 4,818,000 7,315,000 i 
Wheat;bUin) <yree0b (ico weer eens 4,749,000 2,341 ,0008), 
Potatoes; Di... 5 sos oss) eee ee 6,600,000 5,508,000 
Rye; buse- this Jc Clee eee 308,000 256,009] 


\ 
|) 


*Included also in the figures for tame hay. 
Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of lowa, 1940 and 1939 


Value, 1940 Value, 19 


Production, 1940 


4,605,886 bbl. 


$7,641,163 
8,045,630 
587,223 
1,852,285 
3,832,070 


3,231,177 tons 

487,379 tons 
3,464,803 tons 
4,013,740 tons 


1,200,44 
4,385,23} 


$500,000 for state emergency relief and $260,000 for child i] 
fare and aid to the blind. On July 1, 1942, the state mainta}}} 
15 penal, correctional and eae institutions, with a ti} 
of 14,463 inmates. 

Finance and Banking.—Taxable property in Iowa was 
mated at $3,000,000,000 in 1942. The income of the state jf 
ernment for 1941-42 included $5,000,000 from the general pj 
erty tax and some $52,748,078.64 from other taxes. The balanq}| 
the state treasury on June 30, 1942, was $29,507,779. There 
103 national banks in Iowa on June 30, 1942, with deposits of $4 
671,000, and 545 state banking institutions with deposits of $ 
572,568. The state banks reported resources of $616,591,014.| 

Communication.—On July 1, 1942, 5,459 mi. of primary ii 
in Iowa were paved, and 3,061 mi. were gravelled or other} 
surfaced. Of the secondary road system, 45,164 mi. 
gravelled. For the fiscal year 1941-42 construction work on 
primary roads cost the state $7,353,600. On Jan. 1, 1941, 
were 8,980.7 mi. of steam railroads and 431 mi. of interuj 
tracks. Iowa in 1942 had approximately 10,385 mi. of telegs 
lines and 79,358 mi. of telephone lines. 

Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural productio 
Iowa in 1942 from the 21,530,300 ac. harvested was estimat 
$707,272,000. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of products manufactif 
in Iowa in 1939 was $718,531,801. There were 2,670 manufas 
ing establishments with 11,501 salaried employees who rece! 
$23,535,779, and 65,314 wage earners who received $73,466 
Meat packing headed the list of industries, employing about 
sixth of the wage earners. The products were valued at $4h 
314,633. Second in value was butter, with a product valu 
$60,380,974. 

Mineral Production.—Iowa ranked 29th among the stat 
importance of minerals in 1939; the total value of such prod 
in that year was $25,483,936. (R. A. Gal 


. . An institution of higher 
lowa, State University Of. cction at towa City. ta 
established Feb. 25, 1847. It was the first state universit? 
admit women on equal standing with men. 

Geared to the war effort, the university began an acceler} 
schedule in Jan. 1942, operating to graduate many student} 
much as five months ahead of normal. Special courses were es 
lished, and confidential research work was instituted. 

Facilities of two men’s dormitories and the field house } 
sports fields were leased to the U.S. navy for a naval avial 
pre-flight school for 2,400 cadets. More than 50 men of pri 
sorial rank entered some type of government war service. _ 

For statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, etc. 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


| 
i 
] 


| A land-grant college at Ames, Ia. 
wa State College. During 1942, instruction in depart- 
ants whose work could not contribute directly to training men 
‘d women for the war effort was subordinated. The college be- 
ie operating on a continuous 12-month basis. Three navy tech- 
cal schools were established under which sailors were trained 
electricians, diesel mechanics and cooks and bakers, at the rate 
}. 6,000 a year. A laboratory building was constructed to house 
{2 diesel trainees. Fifty men at a time were trained as army 
jd navy pilots. Construction of a new men’s dormitory was 
mpleted. Extensive research of a secret nature was performed 
- the war department, as well as research bearing upon food 
joduction. During the year, 3,518 civilians were given various 


i 


ses of war ‘industry training at points throughout Iowa. 


\For statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, etc., see 
JIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Known before March 1935 as Persia, a country of west- 
, ern Asia bounded on the east by India and Afghanistan, 
| the north by the U.S.S.R., on the west by Iraq and Turkey, 
jd on the southwest and south by the Persian gulf and Arabian 
41; ruled after 1926 as a constitutional kingdom. Ruler: Shah 
dJhammed Reza; premier (1942): Qavam as-Saltaneh. Area, c. 
}3,000 sq.mi.; pop. (est.), 15,000,000. Chief towns: Tehran 
jap., 360,000), Tabriz (220,000), Meshed (140,000), Shiraz 
20,000), Isfahan (100,000). Language, Persian; religion, Mo- 
{mmedan. 

jHistory.—The outstanding event of the year was the signature, 
1 Jan. 29, of a treaty of alliance with Great Britain and the 
¥S.S.R. This treaty, which was explicitly based on the principles 
fd down in the Atlantic Charter, opened with a guarantee by 
if two belligerent Allies of Iran’s territorial integrity and politi- 
} independence. They undertook to defend it against any aggres- 
qn, and in return they were granted facilities for the passage of 
ops and supplies, including if necessary the control of all means 
} communication throughout Iran. The assistance to be given by 
‘inian troops, in the event of an attack upon the country, was 
‘) be limited to the maintenance of internal security. The allied 
vernments undertook to safeguard as far as possible the eco- 
}mic life of Iran. Their forces were to be withdrawn from 
“nian territory not later than six months after the cessation of 
istilities, and the treaty would then cease to operate. It was 
sompanied by an exchange of notes, in which Iran was assured 
‘ta place at the peace conference and in any negotiations directly 
ecting its interests, and the Iranian government undertook to 
ver diplomatic relations with any state having such relations 
jither with London nor with Moscow. ; 

‘Iran’s relations with Japan were not covered by this pledge, 
‘lt the Japanese minister was asked to leave the country in 
‘bril, after the unfriendly activities of the legation had been dis- 
»sed in the course of a drive against axis agents. 

|The tripartite treaty was accepted in Iran without enthusiasm, 
‘Vt it was not the cause of the fall, at the beginning of March, 
‘) the government which had concluded it. Dissatisfaction with 
|. Foroughi’s administration arose rather from the rising cost of 
‘Ving, food shortages and the breakdown of security in the tribal 
‘has. Similar difficulties undermined the authority of his suc- 
‘tssor, M. Suhaili, who gave way in August to M. Qavam as- 
{Itaneh. 

‘{Tran, like other middle eastern countries, had a poor harvest in 
\41, and the effective yield was further reduced by local dis- 
‘Irbances, hoarding and speculation. The consequences might 
ve been serious but for British and Russian imports of grain, 
‘{jounting to nearly 100,000 tons in the 12 months following the 
try of their troops into the country. The Allies, including the 
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United States, also carried out considerable improvements in 
Iran’s internal communications, with the primary object of en- 
larging the flow of military supplies to southern Russia. Numbers 
of British locomotives were imported, a new railway was built 
from Ahwaz to Khorramshahr, port facilities on the gulf were 
greatly increased, and the road and railway systems were improved 
and extended. On May 2 Iran was made eligible for assistance 
under the lend-lease act. An American educational mission was 
invited to report on education in Iran, and American advisers were 
engaged by a number of ministries. (Ha Bye) 


Education (1937) 4,939 schools; 273,600 scholars; oné university at 
Tehran. 


Banking and Finance.—Reyenue, ordinary (1940-41) 3,613,768,000 rials; 
expenditure, ordinary (1940-41) 4,323,911,000 rials; foreign loan (May 15, 
1940) £951,706; public debt (Dec. 31, 1938), 98,900,000 rials; note cir- 
culation (Dec. 31, 1941) 1,585,000,000 rials; gold reserve (Dec. 31, 1941) 
310,949,000 rials; exchange rate (1942) x rial=2.857 cents. 

Trade and Communication.—Foreign trade (merchandise) 1940-41: im- 
ports 1,018,700,000 rials; exports 2,253,500,000 rials. Communications 


1938: roads fit for wheeled traffic, c. 8,700 mi.; railways open to traffic, 
1,072 mi. 

Agriculture and Minerals.—Production, est. 1937-38 (in metric tons): 
petroleum, crude (1940), 10,426,000; wheat, 1,942,300; barley, 706,900; 
Tice, 382,100; cotton (1940-41), 50,000; wool (1940), 15,500; beet sugar 


(1939-40), 25,200; tobacco (1940-41), 12,700. 
lraq An Arab state of the near east, between Iran, Syria and 
* Arabia, watered by the Tigris and Euphrates; an inde- 
pendent kingdom after 1932, when the British mandate was 
terminated. Area, 116,000 sq.mi.; pop. (census Oct. 1934) 3,561,- 
ooo (est. Dec. 31, 1939), 3,700,000. Chief towns: Baghdad (cap. 
400,000), Mosul (260,000), Basra (180,000). Ruler: King Feisal 
II; regent: Prince Abdul-Ilah; premier (1942): General Nuri es- 
Sa’id; language: Arabic; religion: Mohammedan. 

History.—The year opened with the trial of the principal mili- 
tary and civilian leaders of the coup d’état of May 1gq4r. Six of 
them, including Rashid Ali al-Jilani were condemned to death in 
absentia. Four of these, two of Rashid Ali’s ministers and two 
of the military conspirators, were tried again after being handed 
over to the Iraqi government by the British military authorities 
who had previously interned them at Ahwaz. The second trial 
resulted in three death sentences, on Mahmud Salman, Fahmi 
Sa’id and Yunus as-Sabawi; they were executed on May 5. Meas- 
ures were also taken to purge the army of disaffected elements, 
and to intern enemies of the regime. 

General Nuri es-Sa’id resigned and formed a new cabinet in 
October. Twice during the year, on United Nations day and in 
an exchange of messages with Winston Churchill, he took occasion 
to reaffirm his view that the hope of realizing Arab aspirations lay 
in the victory of the United Nations. He also announced, in 
August, that Iraq would fight beside the allies if the German 
armies broke through the Caucasus and threatened its frontiers. 

An Iraqi legation was established in Washington, the first min- 
ister, Ali Jawdat al-Ayyubi, presenting his credentials to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on May 4. Two days earlier, Iraq had been de- 
clared eligible for assistance under the lend-lease act. Wendell 
Willkie was received with enthusiasm when he visited Baghdad 
in September. 

As elsewhere in the middle east, the authorities were preoccu- 
pied with the problem of food supply. The export of wheat was 
forbidden and the surplus, above the needs of the cultivators for 
food and seed, was requisitioned by the government. Attempts 
were made, by price-fixing, to arrest the rise in the cost of living. 

Iraq’s internal communications were of increasing importance 
as supply routes for Russia and Turkey. Their development, 
notably by improvements in the port of Basra, was accelerated by 
the British military authorities and the United States military 
mission. Transit:trade had doubled in 1941 by comparison with 
1940, and figures for the early months of 1942 pointed to a con- 
tinued increase. 


BRITISH TOMMIES having a shoeshine in Baghdad, Iraq 


The exiled ex-premier, Rashid Ali al-Jilani, was active in Rome 
and Berlin, where he issued statements asserting his confidence in 
the friendly intentions of the axis powers toward the Arabs and 
calling for hostility to Britain. (H. By.) 


Education.—In 1938: elementary schools, government, 741; scholars, 94,- 
368; new schools opened 1938-39, 22; secondary schools, 14; scholars, 
1,904; intermediate schools, 48; scholars, 10,611. 

Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (est. 1941-42) 6,800,000 dinars; expendi- 
ture, ordinary (est. 1941-42) 6,700,000 dinars; notes in circulation (May 
31, 1942) 13,500,000 dinars; foreign assets reserves (May 31, 1942) 
15,000,000 dinars; exchange rate 1942 (currency based on sterling): 
1 dinar=£1 sterling=approx. 403.5 cents. 

Trade and Communication.—Foreign trade 1941 (merchandise): imports 
6,948,000 dinars; exports, domestic (excluding crude petroleum) 3,906,000 
dinars. Communications: roads open to traffic (1940) ¢. 4,000 mi.; railways, 
open to traffic (June 1940) 947 mi. 

Agriculture and Minerals.—Production 1938-39 (in metric tons): pe- 
troleum, crude (1940) 3,438,000; wheat, 600,000; rive, 360,000; barley, 
1,138,400; tobacco, 4,000; wool (1938) 8,300; cotton (1940-41), 3,600; 
cotton seed (1940-41), 8,500. 


Ireland: see Ere. 


Northern Ireland comprises the six 
Ireland, Northern. counties of Antrim, Armagh, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry and Tyrone, forms part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, but (since 
1920) has its own parliament and executive, with limited powers 
for local purposes, though also represented in the imperial parlia- 
ment by 13 members. Area, 5,238 sq.mi.; pop. (June 30, 1938), 
1,285,000. Chief cities (pop. census 1937): Belfast (cap. 438,- 
086), Londonderry (47,813). Language: English; religion: Chris- 
tian (Roman Catholic, 33.75%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Episco- 
palian, 27%). Ruler and national flag, as for Great Britain. 
Gov.: the duke of Abercorn; premier: John Miller Andrews. 
History.—During 1942 the parliament of Northern Ireland was 
occupied with legislation necessitated by wartime conditions. 
Measures of outstanding importance were those providing for the 
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nance of adequate electricity supplies in an emergency. Throuj! 
the ministry of commerce and production, working in conjunctif) 
with the appropriate departments of the British government, cl 
contact was maintained with all branches of war production. 
the industrial field there was a marked expansion of output, 
industrial capacity of the area having been more fully geared 
to meet the increasing demand for war supplies. 

The Northern Ireland ministry of agriculture, acting on beha{ 
of the ministry of food, continued to be responsible for the p 
chase, sale and distribution of most of the principal articles 
home-produced food. For example, more than 300,000,000 eg 
were shipped to Great Britain in 12 months after meeting lod 
rationing requirements. Flax production, which had been mq} 
than quadrupled during the first two years of war, continued 
increase, thus helping to supply the needs of linen factor# 
engaged on essential war contracts. 

In introducing the budget, the minister of finance announc| 
that the provisional contribution to the imperial treasury 
1942-43 would be £21,300,000. The estimated exchequer receigyi} 
were £41,797,000. Stimulated by a series of special campal 
the Ulster savings movement achieved a series of successes. 
total sum raised in war savings by the people of Northern Irela 
between Nov. 1939, and the middle of Nov. 1942, exceed 
£55 ,000,000. 

An announcement in parliament by the prime minister 
closed the character and scope of the government’s plan for po: 
war reconstruction. The program included schemes for impro 


ties, the widening of educational opportunities for youth, the «j| 
pansion of health services, the development of linen exports, 
production within the province, and improvements in local ge 
ernment administration. : 

The life of parliament was prolonged by special legislation } 
view of the undesirability of holding a general election in 
midst of a world war. (R. D. B.) 

Education.—In 1941-42: elementary schools, 1,681; schol 
183,872; secondary schools, 75; scholars, 14,772; university st# 
dents, 1,626; technical schools, 60; students, 20,462. 

Finance.—Revenue (1941-42), £34,932,138; expenditure ( 
cluding £15,900,000 imperial cor.tribution, and surplus £42,474 
£34,932,138; 1942-43, estimated revenue, £41,797,000; estimat! 
expenditure (including £21,300,000 imperial contribution, a! 
surplus £84,000), £41,797,000; exchange rate (1942) £1=404 
cents U.S. 

Trade and Communication.—External trade 1938: impor 
£54,385,000; exports, £51,061,000. Communications 1939: roa 
fit for motor traffic, 13,043 mi.; railways, standard gauge, 741 nq 
narrow, 121 mi., canals, 180 mi. Shipbuilding, tonnage launc 
(1938), 79,468; value of linen goods exported 1938, £5,480,000,| 

Agriculture.—Total area under crops 1942, 1,263,131 ac., | 
cluding 522,050 ac. cereal crops, 187,320 potatoes, 72,916 flax a 


poultry 13,339,558. In 1941-42, cattle and sheep to value | 
£2,820,000, bacon and pigs to value of £2,480,000, eggs £3,501 
000, potatoes £850,000, and fruit more than £500,000 wd 
shipped from Northern Ireland to Great Britain. In additid@| 
about 100,000 gal. of milk per month were shipped during 

winter months. 


Irish Free State: sec Etre. 


As a matter of convenience the treatm 


Iron and Steel. of the general field of iron and steel 


subdivided into the three heads, iron ore, pig iron and steel. Ho 


IRON AND STEEL 


er, there is little to record, since data were suppressed in all 
jor countries outside of the United States, and in most of the 
‘nor countries as well. Hence, such data as are presented in the 
oles since 1939 is scanty, rad includes many estimates. 

Iron Ore.—Such data as was received on iron ore output in 
2 sent years is presented in the accompanying table. Later figures 


‘Te available only from the United States. 


| Table !.— World Production of Iron Ore 
| (In millions of long tons) 


‘gl 1929 1932 1937 1938 1939 | 194° 
ech America— 
Newfoundland ok O.1 1.6 a7, ey 1.4 
{ United States. . 73-0 9.8 72.1 28. Sy |) GBS 
jouth America— 
Beene... . .. 1.8 0.2 15) 1.6 1.6 1 
(jurope— 
) Austria. : 1.9 0.3 1.9 2.6 ¢ ? 
Czechoslovakia . 1.8 0.6 1.8 ? ? ? 
y France . AGG) || Dye Byes 32.6 ? ? 
6 Germany 6.3 reg 9.4 10.8 ? ? 
* Luxembourg 7.5 Bee 7.6 5.0 Do ? 
st) epan 6.4 ried7) 1.0 2.5 Ne} Des 
) Sweden. Hite 3.2 14. nee 13.6 ? 
BaOes-S.R.. . . 6.9 | 12.0 So bee 3 ? 
4 United Kingdom. mee Fee 14.2 11.9 ip ? 
+.sla— 
Be@hina ..... 2.6 2.2 ip ? ? ? 
Bemidia =. 6... 2.4 1.8 2.9 2.8 Bat ? 
Malaya’. ... 0.8 0.7 me, Ta7, ? 
sifrica— 
Algeria. . . j 2.2 0.5 DB 3.0 2.7 ? 
Morocco (Span.) 1.2 0.2 1.4 11g 1.0 0.4 
Breiralia, s-. 2%. 0.9 0.6 1.9 Dex || PAG ? 
World Total 200.0 | 75.0 | 214.0 | 161.0 | 200? | 208? 
exUeSsAy |. iA || Ogee || ayers) || secveoy |) Geli? |) teeyi 
Ex. British . I9Q1.t |- 64.3 | 191.6 | 139.5 ? 
Brit. Empire . : : : 


fron ore production in the United States increased by 25% in 
}.1, to 92,499,300 long tons, a new record high. Of this total 
: Lake Superior district produced 79,130,250 tons but shipped 
(210,600 tons. The only information available on 1942 is the 
é:e Superior shipments, which rose to approximately 92,000,000 
(s. This would indicate a total output of something like 10s5,- 
%,000 tons for 1942. 

vig Iron.—Some of the 1939 and most of the 1940 figures in 
) world table are estimates, and later data were received only 


Table IIl.— World Production of Pig Iron 
(In millions of long tons) 
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i 3last furnace production in the United States rose from 47,- 
529 short tons in 1940 to 56,686,604 tons in 1941, of which 
100,551 tons was pig iron and 1,586,053 tons ferro-alloys. 
nts worked at an average of 97.1% of capacity during 1941, 
& reached 102.3% in December. In 1942 production through 
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October was 49,133,042 tons of pig iron, and total production for 
the year would probably somewhat exceed 60,000,000 tons. 

Canadian production totalled 1,741,273 short tons in 1941, 
1,528,054 tons of pig iron and 213,219 tons of ferro-alloys. 
Through October 1942, the total of 1,817,391 tons included 1,640,- 
o55 tons of pig iron and 177,336 tons of ferro-alloys, the total 
being 34% above that for the same period of 1941, and in excess 
of the 1941 total. 

Steel.—As with pig iron, much of the 1939 and 1940 data in 
the accompanying world table is based on estimates. Later data 
were received only from the United States and Canada. 


Table Ill_— World Production of Steel 
(In millions of long tons) 
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Steel production in the United States showed successive in- 
creases over the preceding year of 27% in 1940, 24% in 1941 and 
5% in 1942. The 1941 total was 82,836,946 short tons, an aver- 
age of 97.3% of capacity. With plants already at near capacity 
all through 1941, and with only comparatively small new capacity 
made available, the increase in 1942 was considerably less than 
in the preceding years; production through November totalled 
78,789,230 tons, and should approximate 86,500,000 tons for the 
full year of 1942. For some time production was cramped by 
scarcity of scrap, but this was remedied at least for the time being 
by a drive for scrap collection. The total scrap consumed in the 
steel industry in 1941 was 59,216,256 short tons, of which 33,904,- 
680 tons was plant scrap and 25,311,576 tons was purchased 
scrap; in the first three-quarters of 1942 the total was 40,394,000 
tons, including 22,755,000 tons of plant scrap and 17,639,000 tons 
of purchased scrap. These figures are respectively reductions of 
9%, 11% and 7% from the corresponding 1941 averages. Stocks 
of scrap increased from a low of 4,324,000 tons at the end of 


STEEL PRODUCTION in the United States; monthly average percentage of 
capacity (figures compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute) 
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April 1942 to 5,545,000 tons in September. 

The Canadian steel output increased to 2,701,313 short tons in 
1941, and to 2,580,715 tons in the first ten months of 1942, indi- 
cating a total in excess of 3,000,000 tons for the full year of 1942. 
(See also Business Review; METALLURGY; WAR PRODUCTION, 
UESS) (G. A. Ro.) 


iron and Steel Institute, American: see American IRON 
AND STEEL INSTITUTE. 


7 , United States.—Throughout the western moun- 
Irrigation. tain states, snow surveys are made by the federal 
government during the late winter months to provide information 
regarding the expected run-off during the following irrigation sea- 
son. From this information forecasts are made each month from 
Feb. 1 to May 1, summarizing the irrigation water supply out- 
look. The accumulated snow survey data gathered over previous 
years permits of forecasting the coming run-off within 10% of 
the actual amount for the period April to July, inclusive. For 
some drainage basins, where other factors are introduced in the 
forecast equation, the deviation between the predicted and actual 
flows has sometimes been even less than 10%. 

The water supply throughout the irrigated west during the 
year 1942 was, on the whole, adequate. In Colorado, Wyoming 
and New Mexico the water held in storage reservoirs during the 


spring months practically assured the irrigation requirements, 


during the summer months. The stream flow during the irriga- 
tion season, together with timely precipitation, made possible the 
holding of reserve water in reservoirs so that by Novy. 1, 1942, 
many reservoirs remained practically full. 

In the Columbia river basin, prediction of a sufficient irriga- 
tion water supply was supported by the fact that there was no 
shortage of irrigation water in that basin during the 1942 season. 

Oregon water supply prospects for 1942 at the time of issu- 
ance of the annual forecasts in the spring varied for the several 
regions from ample to critically short. State-wide prospects dif- 
fered greatly because of varying deviations from normal of moun- 
tain snow-stored water and holdover reservoir water supplies. 
Shortages of greater or less extent were foreseen for the Walla 
Walla river basin, parts of the Deschutes river basin and parts 
of southern Oregon. 

Later precipitation, however, occurring after the close of the 
snow water forecasts resulted in stream flow sufficient to supply 
adequate irrigation water for the year. 

California had one of its best water-supply years and there was 
general replenishment of ground-water supplies in the areas 
dependent on that source of supply. 

There was no remarkable construction of works or expansion 
of irrigated areas in any of the non-federal irrigation enterprises 
except that of the Imperial valley, California. In that area, the 
Imperial Irrigation District reported the placing of the All-Amer- 
ican canal in full operation since Feb. 1942. From that date on, 
the All-American canal supplied the entire water requirements of 
the district. For some time prior to full operation of the canal 
“priming” or sealing operations were carried on, and marked 
decrease of seepage losses was noted. 

Construction work was nearly completed on the first 75 mi. of 
the 130-mi. branch of the All-American canal to Coachella valley. 
Because of war restrictions, however, it appeared that completion 
of the remainder of the canal might be delayed. 

The foundation for expansion of irrigation by the United States 
bureau of reclamation to meet war or postwar conditions in the 
west was strengthened during 1942. At the same time emphasis 
was shifted in the bureau’s construction program to the comple- 
tion of multiple-purpose dams and the installation of electric fa- 
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cilities that would quickly increase the power supply in strata 
areas in the Pacific and Intermountain regions. The constructli 
of canals and other irrigation facilities, however, was haltedl 
retarded by the diversion of critical materials to more urgent 
purposes. (See also Dams.) 

The storage capacity of reclamation reservoirs increased 2g 
to 61,610,283 ac.-ft. during 1942, while the volume of stojj 
water available for power, irrigation, domestic and industrial 
increased from 41,500,000 to 47,250,000 ac.-ft. 

Preliminary reports for the crop season of 1942 indica] 
that nearly 4,000,000 ac. of land were irrigated by reclamat 
projects. This area for the first time included the Imperial vajjj) 
of southern California which received its complete supply throw] 
the All-American canal of the Boulder canyon project. The 
duction of essential war foods of 45 projects in operation dj} 
showed substantial increases in commodities like sugar bel 
alfalfa for dairy and beef herds, vegetables and fruits. 

Power installations at multiple-purpose projects of the bur} 
of reclamation increased from 953,962 kw. in July 1941 tol} 
448,362 kw. by Aug. 1942. With the completion of the aj] 
(Parker dam) power plant on reclamation projects, the tal 
capacity on these multiple-purpose developments was increaijf 
to 1,538,362 kw. The bureau of reclamation’s projects in oped 
tion or under construction also permitted of further power 
pansion in the war emergency. By May 1944 additional insta 
tions were scheduled which would bring the installed capad 
to nearly 2,500,000 kw. 

The bureau was prepared to supply water in 1942 to 4,915, 
ac. of land. Projects in the construction program when comple 
would increase the total area to be served to 12,231,298 ac. | 
this area 5,115,224 ac. were expected to receive a complete 
full supply of water, and 7,117,074 ac. inadequately irrig 
by other systems would receive supplemental water or be ot! 
wise benefited by bureau systems. 

China.—Although China was at war for more than five yé 
she continued to carry on reclamation and irrigation projé 
During 1942 there were completed 258 irrigation projects, 
tailing an expenditure of about Ch. $137,847,000, benefiting# 
936,743 mow. in the provinces of- Szechwan, Kweichow, Yunal 
Kwangsi, Kwangtung, Hupeh, Kiangsi, Anhwei, Honan, Shi 
and Kansu. Of the amount of money expended, loans to | 
amount of Ch. $29,324,000 were extended. 

Irrigation loans approved for 1942 amounted to Ch. $97,3 
300 of which Ch. $77,876,300 would be granted through the ji 
board of the four government banks. The loans would be g¥ 
to 14 provinces including Sikang and Fukien. The big! 
amounts were to go to Kansu and Shensi where many ca 
were being built. Kansu was to get Ch. $25,676,300 and Shi 
Ch. $15,000,000. 

The agencies handling irrigation projects financed by the ## 
ernment loans were either the provincial irrigation loans com 
sions organized jointly by the joint board of the four govern ( 
banks and the provincial governments or the provincial 
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Projects concerning two or several provinces were to be u ' 
taken by the National Water Conservancy commission. The j 
board of the four government banks was giving agricultural 14 
to 317 co-operative banks in 13 provinces. | 

India.—The Central Board of Irrigation of India contin 
its research studies into the many phases of irrigation anc} 
technical problems such as meandering of rivers, desig i 
channels in alluvium, flow of rivers and canals, design of distn 
tary heads, design of falls or drops, silt excluders and eject} 
the silting of reservoirs and many other troublesome probifi 

The India Sarda canal extension project involving the const 
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on of 352 mi. of new channels, 77 mi. of drains and the re- 
fodelling of 225 mi. of existing channels, was near completion. 
ne total cultivable area served by the project was 281,000 ac. 
jie original canal, completed in 1928, took off from the Sarda 
rer on the borders of Nepal, in the north of the United Prov- 
jses and was in 1942 the longest canal in the world. 
#Mexico.—The principal activities of the Mexican Commission 
j Irrigation during 1942 involved work in the several states of 
jat country. In Chihuahua, the Delicias irrigation district com- 
ted embankments and lateral structures. The Las Virgenes 
jm, upon which work was started during the year, was expected 
@ store 36,481 ac.-ft. of water for irrigation and generation of 
ctrical energy. The dike on the right hand side of the dam 
@s almost completed and clearing and excavation at the dam 
ve was well along at the close of the year. Also in the state of 
#iihuahua, in the Juarez irrigation district, a portion of the 
“in canal was lined, and the widening and extension of the 
jyrranza canal and the intercepting drain were completed. The 
llway of the Sauza dam was completed. On the canal system 
appurtenant structures were completed. 

jn the state of Sinaloa, the Culican irrigation district conserva- 
gn practices and operation of 56,834 irrigated acres were con- 
fued. Construction on the by-pass tunnel and the Aforador 
yxe, which would form part of the Sanalona dam, was begun. 
b is dam when completed was expected to form a reservoir stor- 
@ 68,800 ac.-ft. of irrigation water and would increase the irri- 
H/ed area to 244,000 ac. 

jn the state of Guanajuato, in the Alta Lerma irrigation dis- 
st, construction was continued on the Salamanca canal. Con- 
iiuction was also continued on the Solis dam, which was begun 
iit9g41. The reservoir created by the completion of the Solis 
jn will store 32,428 ac.-ft. The great Angostura dam of the 
}qui river irrigation district was completed during the year and 
as inaugurated on June 14, 1942. 

q@he irrigation district of the Lagunera region in the states 
&. Coahuila and Durango started construction of Palmito dam, 
ticularly undertaking protective work on the inlet and outlet 
the tunnels, clearing the sidehills and excavating for the laying 
ithe piping in the valve galleries. (See also DAMs; DRoucHT; 
41 EROSION AND SoIL CONSERVATION.) 


irpriocrapHy.—Frank Adams, F. J. Veihmeyer and Lloyd N. Brown 
ftton Irrigation Investigations in San Joaquin Valley, California, 1926 to 
5,” California Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 668 (1942); 
‘$s. Christiansen, “Irrigation by Sprinkling,’”’ California Agricultural Ex- 
jiment Station Bulletin 670 (1942); Karl Harris and R. S. Hawkins, “Ir- 
{tion Requirements of Cotton on Clay Loam Soils in the Salt River Val- 
yr Arizona Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 181 (1942); Burle 
Blones and J. B. Brown, “Irrigated Pastures in California,” California 
Wicultural Extension Service Circular 125 (1942); National Resources 
#nning Board, “The Pecos River Joint Investigation. New Mexico-Texas. 
‘actual Basis for the Consummation of an Interstate Compact between 
{lv Mexico and Texas for the Allocation of the Water of the Pecos River,” 
#. Government Printing Office; A. A. Young and H. F. Blaney, “Use of 
iter by Native Vegetation,” California Division of Water Resources, De- 
tment of Public Works Bulletin 50 (1942). (A. T. M.) 


The year 1942 had its repercussions on the Islamic 
' world as on other worlds of thought and life. 

Looking at the Mecca annual pilgrimage, whose numbers in 
‘ny ways reflect movements in the whole of the Islamic world, 
4} find that the number of non-Arabian pilgrims at the Hadj of 
412 was only 19,000 instead of the hundreds of thousands ex- 
{ted in normal years. King Abd-ul-Aziz ibn Sa‘ud was not per- 
Hlally present at the pilgrimage, but made a donation of a sum 
Jal to his normal expenditure for the relief of the poor. 

‘fhe Azhar university in Cairo attained its 1,o0oth year of life, 
the celebration of the millenary was postponed on account of 
war. It was intended to invite to the celebration representa- 
‘es of universities from other Muslim countries. This would 
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of normal communications in the world. 

An interesting development in the direction of better under- 
standing among the Muslims in different countries of the world was 
reported from Hyderabad (Deccan) in India. The powerful broad- 
casting station there was broadcasting not only in the Indian 
languages but also in Arabic and Persian, to reach the whole of 
the Muslim world. 

The Hyderabad quarterly, /slamic Culture, for July 1942, con- 
tained a further contribution to the discussion of a certain docu- 
ment claiming to contain the text of the letter which the Prophet 
in his lifetime addressed to the Negus (Najasi) of Abyssinia. The 
fact of such a letter having been sent is generally accepted by Mus- 
lims, but the precise terms used are open to argument and discussion. 

There was a movement among the Indian Muslims, under the 
leadership of Mohammed Ali Jinnah, for the establishment of a 
separate Muslim state to be known as Pakistan, but the idea was 
still at the discussion stage. (AgYSeAa) 


Isle of Man: see British Empire. 


italian Colonial Em ire The table gives essential infor- 

p * mation relating to the so-called 
Italian colonial empire. Except for Albania, the conquest of 
which in 1939 was not recognized by the United States and Great 
Britain, and for the Aegean islands, the “empire” at the end of 
1942 had practically ceased to exist. Ethiopia was again inde- 
pendent, and most of the remaining African territory was under 
British military occupation. 

History.—After the occupation of Italian East Africa by Brit- 
ish and imperial forces in 1941, news from this territory was 
scanty. In 1942 a railway was planned to link the Sudan with 
Eritrea, while it was reported that the U.S.A. was establishing a 
great base for war supplies to the near east in the latter colony. 

In Libya, fighting continued and on May 26-27 flared into a 
gigantic battle when Erwin Rommel attacked the British and im- 
perial forces and by June 26 had succeeded in driving them back 
across the Egyptian frontier. On Oct. 23, the British and Imperial 
forces under Gen. Bernard L. Montgomery launched a powerful 
offensive, dislodging the axis troops from their positions at El 
Alamein and pursued them far into Libya. (See WorLtp War IT.) 

War activities in the Italian Aegean islands consisted mainly of 


LIBYAN NATIVES of Cyrenaica defied the Italian police as British troops pushed 
forward in their second North African offensive early in 1942 
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Italian Colonial Empire* 


ITALIAN EAST AFRICA—ITALY 


ati . : ets Imports and Exports - Revenue and Expengj| 
Country and Area Population Capital, Status Principal Products a (inillice’ ee Heed et a ture (in lire, ij 
Square miles (approx.) ee Soruied) Governors, Premiers, etc. (in metric tons) omitted) pping 19 o00’s omitted) Ail 
est. Dec. 1939) 4 
rene ) i 88 ds mi (est. 1939-40) ; 
i vinces of Lisy: Tripoli; included in the national (19390 imp. 882,057 rds. 3,250 mi. ; | 
eee aia nese a 8oof feriteay of Italy. barley 22,600 exp. 108,961 rly..275 mi: rev. and exp. 
i ie hee wheat 20,700 shpg.: passengers 600,115 
arrived 127,458 
departed 122,521 
LIBYAN SAHARA, 465,362 ... 407 Homs; colony, under military 
authority. 
ERITREA, 86,166 Wee ees 1,000 Asmara; colony, under British] barley (1937) 19,000 | No separate figures rly. 215 mi. No separate figure 
occupation. i 
; - aly 
SOMALILAND, ITALIAN, 270,972 . 1,300 Mogadishu; colony, under British] maize (1938) 25,0c0 | No separate figures rly. 70 mi. No separate i | 
occupation. 
ASIA id Rig ; 
Italian islands of Aegea 22 Rhodes; colony barley (1939) 2,200; imp. 157,421 rds. 382 mi. 1934-35) rev. 
aoe ae ‘ cad ie perks he eee olive oil (046) 400; €Xp. 21,851 and exp. 48,000 
or wine (1939) 33,000 } 
hectolitres 
*See the first paragraph of the accompanying article. awe fs 
{Libyan population census 1936, Italians excepted, the latter (approx. 150,000) being included in Italy. 


bombing raids by the United Nations, Albania apparently com- 
pletely acquiesced in the program outlined by the new premier, 
Mustafa Kruja, for its complete absorption by the Italian empire. 
On the other hand Yugoslavia, part of which had been annexed by 
Italy, part by Germany, continued active guerrilla warfare under 
Gen. Draja Mikhailovitch and under “partisan” groups. (See 
also ALBANIA; ETHIOPIA; YUGOSLAVIA.) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Eric Rosenthal, The Fall of Italian East Africa (1942). 


Italian East Africa: see IratiaN CoLonraAL Empire. 


It » Lj The year 1942 furnished convincing 
alian iterature. evidence that Italian cultural life was 
following the pattern of Italian political and military events. 
Passive resistance became the most effective weapon against the 
regime. Fascist literary, art and dramatic critics, aware of this 
phenomenon, excoriated it in the press. An official of the Fascist 
Association of Artists stated in the Corriere della Sera that the 
commission for the Venice biennial exhibition “was faced with 
the dilemma of either calling off the contest, dedicated to ‘War 
and Life Under Fascism,’ because of its poor showing, or of inter- 
preting the requirements as broadly as possible.” And the art 
critic of Regime Fascista (June 12) was forced to confess: “The 
contests were an utter failure. ... We must add that the medi- 
ocrity of past years has deteriorated into absolute nullity.” 

Many complaints were lodged against the “absenteeism” of 
Italian dramatists. Both the government and the public evidently 
expected that the war would bring forth “a new word” from Italy’s 
playwrights. But none came. A critic, writing in J] Piccolo 
(June 25-26), explained this dearth as the consequence “not 
merely of spiritual unrest and insecurity but of material and pro- 
fessional disorientation and bewilderment.” The disappearance of 
an Italian dramatic literature and of an Italian drama technique 
was candidly acknowledged. Meanwhile, stock companies had to 
turn to foreign plays and to the old Italian repertory of 1900-25. 

The drive against translations of foreign works, though relaxed 
toward pro-axis writers, grew increasingly stringent against demo- 
cratic authors. 

In Aug. 1942 the ministry of popular culture announced the 
outright suppression of 735 periodicals, the curtailment of 478 
others and the elimination of half the periodicals for young peo- 
ple. The pretext was “the paper shortage” which, strangely 
enough, did not militate against the appearance of new all-out 
fascist publications. One of these, // Primato Italiano, a bulky 
monthly intended “‘to alleviate the lack of books,” featured in its 
first issue an essay by Mussolini on “Ancient Rome and its Sea- 
power.” 
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The sorry plight of Italian culture in 1942 was best epitomid: 
by a tirade contained in the Popolo d’/talia of July 19 against 4 
refractory Italian intelligentsia: “The so-called ‘representati 
men,” wrote Mussolini’s paper, “represent one thing alone: 1} 
most complete lack of faith in the things they are called uponi 
represent. They fail to understand, nay, they even abhor the v4 
currents of culture, art, social opinion and technical developm 
which they are called upon to represent.” 

The novels of some importance which appeared during 1c 
included: T. Gallarati Scotti, La Confesstone di Flavio Dos 
B. Tecchi, La Vedova timida; G. Comisso, Un Inganno d’Amo 
F. Rusconi, Calice d’Oro; M. Gallian, Gente di Squadra; 
Corra, Laura svegliati; R. Bacchelli, La Fine d’Atlantide, Il Hi] 
gante di Tacca del Lupo; R. Calzini, Lampeggia a Nord di Sal 
Elena. 

Among works of history and literary criticism were: U. 
Paoli, Urbs Romana; V. Varonini and G. Salocchi, L Appa) 
dell’Italia alla Guerra dell’ Asse, vol. I; V. Vitale, La Diplome 
Genovese; R. Quazza, La Diplomazia Gonzaghesca; L. Giuseal 
Viandante e le Statue, II series; P. Pancrazi, Scrittori d’Og 
A. Savinio, Narrate, Uomini, la vostra Storia. 

Most noteworthy among the works of Italian writers in ef] 
were: The Principles of Power by CG. Ferrero, who died in Gene 
on Aug. 4; Les Guerres Modernes et la Pensée Catholique 
Don L. Sturzo; The Seed Beneath the Snow by I. Silone; aii 
Quaderni Italiani (New York) a series of studies on Italian pr | 
lems. (M. F. © | 


Italian Somaliland: see IraLiIAN CoLonraL Empire. 


Ital A kingdom consisting mainly of the peninsula project 
y. south into the Mediterranean from the mass of cent 
Europe. The land boundaries, which reach as far north |) 
46°40’, are formed by France, Switzerland, Germany and Yu 
slavia. Capital, Rome. Ruler: King Victor Emmanuel I 
chief of government (il duce): Benito Mussolini (g.v.). 
tional flag: green, white and red in vertical stripes, with |f 
arms in the white stripe. 

Area and Population.—Excluding Libya: area, 119,764 sq.n 
pop. (est. Jan. 1, 1940), 44,815,000. Chief cities (pop. | 
Rome (1,155,722), Milan (1,115,848), Naples (865,913), Gex 
(634,646), Turin (629,115). Language, Italian; religion, Roni 
Catholic. : 

History.—The year 1942 opened with Italian defeats 
concluded with Italian disasters. As the year commenced, 
British advance in Libya continued and the besieged Italians} 
the Egyptian border at Halfaya pass had surrendered. As 
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sar closed, gloom covered Italy; its armies in North Africa had 
‘ted away; its contingents in Russia were being hammered 
jmercifully by Stalin’s troops; its industrial cities lay in ruins: 
1 its independence had virtually become a farce as more and 
)re German troops were rushed to defend it against the United 


\From the end of Jan. 1942, however, until late October a 
jrage of victory caused Italian hearts to brighten. Erwin 
jmmel, the German general commanding the joint Italian- 
(rman forces, emerging from his lair at Agedabia, recaptured 
Jogasi from the British on Jan. 29, and in June swept them 
):k all the way to the Egyptian border. Whereupon, com- 
ling the surrender of Tobruk, by midsummer he was deep in 
jypt itself, advancing to El Alamein, within 70 mi. of Alexandria. 
ce the Italians served under him, they might be considered 
iitorious in Africa; but the real fighting was done by the Ger- 
‘ns and not by the Italians. Mussolini, to be sure, visited 
/ ya in June, intent, it was said, upon entering Cairo in triumph; 
. the allied line held firm and the duce returned discomfited 
Italy. Italian arms likewise met with temporary success in the 
jraine and in the Caucasus in the summer. But the Italians 
al no stomach for fighting there, and on Oct. 20 a north Italian 
siment mutinied on being ordered to Russia. Willy-nilly, how- 
jr, Italian contingents were forced to join those of Hungary 
4{ Rumania in Hitler’s second offensive in that country. And 
jin there was the mirage of victory which melted away as 
qckly as it came when soviet Russia struck at its foes before 
alingrad in November and December (see Wortp War II). 

}hroughout 1942 the food situation deteriorated steadily, and 


f ian morale weakened. From Germany cereals and coal were 


@mised, but they failed to materialize; to Germany, on the 
ler hand, went Italian fruit, vegetables, olive oil. The bread 
‘on was only half that of Germany and even less than in 
jxe of the occupied countries, and the amount of spaghetti 
spwed each individual was reduced to 12 oz. weekly. Italy, 
janwhile, was the only country in Europe in 1942 where there 
is industrial unemployment, for raw materials for manufacture 
Jcually were unobtainable. 

i\s Italian morale declined, the nazi overlords tried to stiffen 
‘by strongarm methods, and the Americans endeavoured to 
mken it still further by holding out an olive branch to non- 
joist Italy. In October Heinrich Himmler, chief of the dread 
itapo, visited Italy on a tour of inspection and subsequently 
Suged that unhappy country with a new flood of gestapo agents. 
f that same month the United States government announced 
it no longer were Italian-born immigrants to be considered 
ymy aliens but as good fighters for liberty and against fascism 
ém announcement unfortunately somewhat neutralized by the 
@3. press and by radio propaganda praising the Croats, whom 
Hlians have always hated, and intimating that a democratic 
folution in Italy would not necessarily be a sine qua non for 
joeace treaty with the Italian kingdom—this a dash of cold 


ihe last three months of the year were dreary. Rommel’s re- 
Jat from Egypt commenced on Oct. 26 and from that day until 
4 last day of the year, the 8th British army continued to maul 
+ retreating Italian divisions. Deserted by Rommel, who paid 
ij attention to his allies in trying to save his own panzer divi- 
ns, the Italians surrendered in droves to the British, and soon 
5. total number of Italians captured since the war began 
Hunted to 231,000 men (Mussolini’s own figures). So anxious, 
fleed, were Italian soldiers to surrender that they did so in 
4 ge numbers to unarmed British doctors and even to war cor- 
pondents. And then, beginning also in October, came a long 
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series of raids on the industrial heart of Italy—the triangle com- 
posed of Turin, Milan and Genoa. The destruction wrought in 
Turin in 1942 by the R.A.F. far exceeded that wrought in London 
in 1940 by the luftwaffe, since the bombs dropped were much 
larger and the anti-aircraft defense was inferior. In Genoa, har- 
bour facilities were ruined, and 1,000 ac. of city streets blotted 
out. Night after night the R.A.F. raiders made the 1,400-mi. 
round trip from England, and out of their ruined cities the 
population flocked incontinently. “And this is but the beginning,” 
said Prime Minister Churchill in London, “of a prolonged, scien- 
tific and shattering air attack.” 

Mussolini, reputedly a very sick man, appeared at a special 
meeting of his National Council of Corporations and made an- 
swer. His reply reflected impotent rage. He promised that the 
Germans would supply Italy with anti-aircraft defense. As for 
Churchill, he, the duce, was more a gentleman than that man, 
“intoxicated with alcohol and tobacco.” 

The U.S. occupation of North Africa came as a final blow. 
It gave Italy an opportunity which it promptly seized to occupy 
Corsica and the French Riviera, an occupation which almost 
every intelligent Italian knew Would be temporary. Meanwhile, 
U.S. bombers from North Africa began destroying Italian shipping 
in the harbour of Naples, and the Germans began demanding 
that Italy hand over its defense to their skilled keeping. Italy 
could not even sue for peace if it so desired; the nazis would not 
permit it that option. ; 

Education.—Public elementary schools in 1937-38, 131,580; 
pupils, 5,411,596. Students in secondary schools, 647,505; in 
universities, 77,429. A special school charter of 1939 required 
all education in Italy to have a fascist stamp. 

Defense.—In 1939 (estimated): army, 900,000; planes, 5,500; 
battleships, 6; cruisers, 22; destroyers, 61; torpedo boats, 71; 
submarines, 105. 

Finance.—Estimates for year ending June 30, 1940: revenue, 
24,560,000,000 lire; expenditure, 29,316,000,000 lire. Lira quoted 
Dec. 1939 at 5 cents; in June 1941, 5.262 cents. 

Trade and Communication.—In 1939: imports, 11,061,000,- 
000 lire; exports, 8,007,000,000 lire. Railway, 29,220 km. Ship- 
ping: 2,301 sailing vessels, 1,057 steamships, 293 motorships. 
Total over 2,000,000 metric tons. 

Agriculture, Manufacture and Minerals.—Livestock in 
1938: horses, 791,120; asses, 791,390; mules, 431;150; cattle, 
7,666,890; pigs, 2,940,440; sheep, 9,467,400; goats, 1,828,070. 
In thousand quintals: wheat, 12,420,000; maize, 3,724,000; beans, 
1,625,000; olives, 2,038,000. 

Most important industry, textiles, with 938 factories in 1938. 
In minerals, sulphur continued to lead, there being mined, in 
1938, 2,363,000 metric tons, to 930,000 tons of iron pyrites, next 
competing mineral. (See also ALBANIA; ANTI-SEMITISM; ITALIAN 
CoLoNIAL Empire; NAVIES OF THE WorLD; YOUTH MoveE- 


MENTS. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—R. G. Woolbert, /taly’s Role in the European Conflict. 
Foreign Policy Association reports (May 1940); L. E. Frechtling, ibid. 
(Feb. 1941). G. and F. Nicotri, Freedom for Italy (1942); C. Sforza, The 
Real Italians (1942). (Quis 12, 186%) 


Ivory Coast: see FrencH CoLonraL Empire. 
(1843-1942), U.S. photog: 


Jackson, William Henry rapher, artist, writer and ex- 


plorer, was born April 4 in Keeseville, N.Y. From his father, an 
amateur daguerreotypist, he learned the mechanics of photography 
and got his first job in a “portrait gallery” in 1857. He travelled 
westward in 1866, photographing scenes of the construction of the 
Union Pacific railroad, of Indians and frontiersmen in the Wyo- 
ming territory. He became official photographer of the U.S. Geo- 
logical Survey of the Territories in 1870. He was the first to pho- 
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tograph the Yellowstone region before it became a national park 
and made some of the earliest pictures of the lofty Colorado 
peaks. Jackson moved to Washington in 1924 to devote himself 
to painting and writing, and in 1935 he was commissioned by the 
department of the interior to do a series of murals for its new 
building in the capital. He wrote Time Exposure, an autobiog- 
raphy, in 1940. He died in New York city, June 30. 


Jamaica: see West INptks, BrirTIsH. 


We - (1892-1942), U.S. author, 
dames, William Roderick oe Pr was born 
June 6 in a covered wagon in Judith Basin, Mont., while his 
parents were on the trail. Orphaned at four, he was adopted by 
a French-Canadian trapper and lived in Canada. When he was 13 
he returned to Montana, where he became an expert broncho- 
buster at rodeos. An injury 15 years later ended his riding days 
and he took seriously to writing and to drawing horses, a hobby 
which he had cultivated assiduously since childhood. His illus- 
trated articles and stories, written in the simple language of the 
cowhand, were popular. His book, Smoky, won the John New- 
bery medal for the most distinguished children’s book of 1926. 
He also wrote Cowboys, North and South (1924), The Drifting 
Cowboy (1925), Sand (1929), Lone Cowboy (1930), The Three 
Mustangeers (1933), Home Ranch (1935), Flint-Shears (1938), 
The Dark Horse (1939), Horses I’ve Known (1939) and The 
American Cowboy (1942). He died in Hollywood, Calif., Sep- 
tember 3. 


James Tait Biack Memorial Prizes: see Lirerary Prizes: 
Great Britain. 


An empire, consisting of a chain of islands in the west- 
ern Pacific, stretching from South Sakhalin (Karafuto) 
(50° latitude) to the South Seas mandated islands, which extend 
Over a great expanse of the Pacific, some being located near the 
equator. The Japanese empire includes Chosen (g.v.) on the 
mainland of Asia and the small Kwantung leased territory, with 
the city of Dairen, on the Liaotung peninsula. Chosen, Formosa 
(Taiwan) (g.v.) and South Sakhalin, together with the South 
Seas islands, are administered as colonies. The area of the Jap- 
anese empire is 263,359 sq.mi., of Japan proper (the four large 
islands, Honshu, Hokkaido, Shikoku and Kyushu, with many ad- 
jacent smaller islands) 148,756 sq.mi. Population of the empire 
(census of 1935) was 97,697,555, of Japan proper, 69,254,148. 
An estimate of the Cabinet Statistics bureau placed the popula- 
tion of the empire at 103,087,100 on Dec. 1, 1937. The same 
source estimated the population of Japan proper at 72,875,800, 
as of Oct. 1, 1939. 

Capital, Tokyo (q.v.). Japan’s six largest cities are Tokyo 
(pop. 5,875,667, census of 1935}; 6,581,100, estimate of 1939); 
Osaka (pop. 2,989,874, census; 3,394,200, estimate), Nagoya 
(pop. 1,082,816, census; 1,249,100, estimate), Kyoto (pop. 1,080,- 
593, census; 1,177,200, estimate), Kobe (912,179, census; 1,006,- 
100, estimate) and Yokohama (704,290, census; 866,200, esti- 
mate). Buddhism is the most prevalent religion, followed by Shin- 
toism, the indigenous faith of Japan. There were 41,127,307 
Buddhists in Japan in 1936, 16,525,840 Shintoists, 215,166 
Japanese Christians of Protestant denominations, 111,856 Roman 
Catholics and 41,251 Greek Orthodox believers in 1938. US. 
and British missionary work was necessarily suspended after the 
outbreak of hostilities, although some of the mission schools and 
hospitals continued to function under Japanese direction. 

The Japanese sovereign is Emperor Hirohito. The premier, at 
the end of 1942, was Gen. Hideki Tojo. 


JAMAICA—JAPAN 


History.—The year 1942 ranked among the momentous yd 
of Japanese history. The first few months were marked byi 
unbroken series of Japanese victories, some of these paid for 
substantial losses, but leading to Japanese control of an areg 
more than 1,000,000 sq.mi., rich in tin, rubber, oil and other 
materials, in southeastern Asia and the archipelagos of the ; 
rounding seas. British and U.S. naval strength in the orient 
thus temporarily crippled, and the Japanese in the first mom) 
of the war possessed very great air superiority. They also qf 
sessed the advantage of a unified command, while the Un 
Nations forces, dispersed over a wide area, were not st 
or well equipped enough in any one place to make a succesjf 
stand. 

One by one the bastions of western trade and empire fell ; 
the hands of the Japanese. The international settlement at Shaj 
hai had been taken over without resistance as soon as the 
began. The British crown colony of Hongkong, held by a Bri 
and Canadian garrison, had been captured on Dec. 25, 1941, |) 
Japanese occupation, according to some eyewitness testimadj} 
being marked by a number of outrages against women, woun 
and prisoners. The capital of the Philippines was taken on Jar 
1942. General Douglas MacArthur, commander in chief of |jj 
U.S. and Filipino forces, retired into the fastnesses of the Batt 
peninsula. Under MacArthur and his successor, General Jonati 
M. Wainwright, appointed when MacArthur was transferred 
Australia to take over command of the United Nations force}}} 
that area, there was stubborn and prolonged defensive fightin; 
Bataan. Inability to reinforce the forces on Bataan and to ¢ 
ply them with munitions, food and medicines, together with } 
Japanese superiority in men and equipment, brought about | 
collapse of this resistance on April 9, 1942. The fortress of @ 
regidor, commanding the entrance to the harbour of Manila, | 
rendered on May 6. Organized military resistance in the Phi 
pines came to an end. 

Meanwhile the Japanese forces were pressing on to new | 
still more important conquests. A rapid sweep down the nart 
elongated Malay peninsula ended in the capture of Singapi 
the great British naval base in the orient, on Feb. 15. A ga 
son of some 70,000 British, Australian and Indian troops 
rendered. The Japanese then moved on rapidly from Singay 
to the Netherlands Indies. Some points in the outlying isla 
of the archipelago had been captured in the first weeks of 
campaign. The decisive struggle for Java, centre of the D 
defense preparations, took place in March. After a fierce n: 
engagement in the Java sea and some brief land engagements, 
Japanese gained control of Java and the base of United Nat! 
resistance shifted southward, to Australia. Later in the veal 
was announced from Tokyo that the last Dutch troops, | 
had béen carrying on irregular warfare, had surrendered in Bor| 
The blackout and curfew regulations in the Netherlands I | 
were then suspended. 

The last event in the period of rapid Japanese advance was} 
overrunning of Burma, which took place in April and early 
Besides giving the Japanese possession of one of the great 
producing countries of Asia, a land rich in oil, teakwood | 
other natural resources, the occupation of Burma was a sey} 
blow to China. The Burma road, which had been China’s cH 


source. Supplies to China could only be sent by air 
the Himalayas and the other high mountains between C 
and India. 

An official Japanese claim as regards the spoils of the first 
months of war, listed the following items: 342,000 war prison 
including 25,000 Americans; conquest of an area inhabited 
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16,670,000 people; 3,763 guns; 1,440 tanks; 31,859 motor cars; 
(,200 locomotives and freight cars; 240 planes; 11,548 heavy and 
tht machine guns; 216,714 rifles; 48 large ships and 299 smaller 


|The Japanese also claimed control of an annual production of 
(800,000 tons of petroleum, 760,000 tons of rubber, 110,000 tons 
, tin, 5,000,000 tons of rice, 2,720,000 tons of sugar, 49,000 tons 
manganese and quantities of copper, bauxite, tungsten and 
her valuable raw materials. A Greater East Asia ministry was 
t up to exploit the conquered areas. 

‘The high tide of Japanese success was perhaps reached in May, 
ten the conquest of southeastern Asia had been completed and 
'e Japanese forces seemed poised for new springs at India, Aus- 
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tralia and Siberia. After this there were no major victories in 
1942, and some severe setbacks and defeats. The first important 
check which the Japanese forces sustained was in the battle of 
the Coral sea, in May, when a Japanese fleet, moving toward 
Australia, was defeated and turned back by U.S. and Australian 
naval and air units. 

More serious for Japan’s sea power was the repulse, with heavy 
losses in aircraft carriers, planes and cruisers, of a Japanese attack 
on Midway Island in a battle which occurred June 4-6. About 
the same time the Japanese obtained a foothold in the western 
Aleutians, following an air attack on Dutch Harbor. While sub- 
jected to periodic pounding by U.S. planes, Japanese forces re- 
mained in Kiska until the end of the year, abandoning some of 


HAGGARD BRITISH AND U.S. PRISONERS at Woosung prison camp in occupied 
China, listening as a Japanese propaganda officer reads the news of the fall of 
Singapore Feb. 15, 1942. This picture appeared in an English-language maga- 
zine published by the Japanese in Shanghai 


the smaller islands which had first been occupied. 

U.S. bombers under the command of Gen. James Doolittle 
bombed Tokyo on April 18. Some of the fliers were forced to 
land in occupied China and were captured. There was no other 
air blow directed at Japan proper during 1942, although U.S. 
fliers, the so-called Flying Tigers, under the command of Gen. 
Claire Chennault, bombed Japanese installations in various occu- 
pied regions, such as Hongkong, the Kailan coal mining region of 
north China, Thailand and Indo-China. 

A United Nations counteroffensive against Japan started on 
August 7, when U.S. marines landed in the southern Solomons. 
The most important immediate result of this move was the occu- 
pation of a new airfield which the Japanese had constructed on 
Guadalcanal. The Japanese made repeated but unsuccessful ef- 
forts to retake Guadalcanal, losing heavily in ships and planes in 
the process. The war also took an unfavourable turn for Japan 
in New Guinea. Early in the war the Japanese had occupied Lae 
and Salamaua, on the northern coast of the eastern part of New 
Guinea, an Australian mandated territory. Extending their occu- 
pation eastward to the Buna-Gona area in July, they subsequently 
launched an offensive across the Owen Stanley mountain range 
which at one time brought them close to Port Moresby, United 
Nations base on the southern coast. Then reinforcements arrived 
and U.S. and Australian troops, under the command of General 
MacArthur, pushed the Japanese back to their starting point; 
toward the end of December the Japanese were clinging to a nar- 
row beachhead near Buna and apparently facing destruction or 
surrender. 

So by the end of 1942 Japan, while still retaining a vast rich 
conquered colonial area, had lost its initial advantages of surprise 
and special preparation and was apparently feeling more and 
more the technical superiority of U.S. war production. There were 
wide discrepancies in estimates of Japanese losses. A Japanese 
official statement issued in December admitted 21,166 killed and 
42,577 wounded up to Nov. 1, 1942, excluding losses in China, 
where the fighting was not very heavy and the military situation 
remained substantially unchanged during the year. U.S. intelli- 
gence officers estimated Japanese losses in all theatres during 
1942 at 250,000 killed and disabled. 

Internal Events —There was no visible disturbance of internal 
stability in Japan during 1942. An election for the diet was held 
in the spring and was officially described as revealing full support 
for the government’s policies. The political parties, in any case, 
had been pretty completely deflated in significance even before 
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the outbreak of the war. The resignation of Foreign Minis} 
Shigenori Togo in Sept. 1942 was interpreted as a possible prelu 

to a Japanese attack on the soviet union. But this attack, althouy} 
rumoured as impending several times during the year, did mj 
take place. 

An exchange of interned diplomats, journalists, missionarilj 
businessmen and other civilians was arranged between the Uniti}} 
States and Japan during the summer, and also covered Americ 
in occupied parts of China. A similar arrangement was work 
out for British and Canadians. The treatment of the persons 
terned varied widely; there were some cases of brutal maltre 
ment and imprisonment under hard and unhealthful conditiojf 
In other cases the foreigners were permitted to remain in t 
homes under mild surveillance. The principal offenders in resojfj 
ing to physical brutality were members of the gendarmery, 
military police. | 

Education.—There were 48,637 schools of all types in Jar} 
in 1938, with 15,638,780 pupils. Elementary education is co 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. There were 563 midf 
schools, with 364,486 students, and 45 universities, with 6,2 
professors and 72,968 students. Governmental expenditure 
education in 1937-38 was 145,642,185 yen, while the educatio 
appropriations of local public bodies in the same year amoun} 
to 487,069,482 yen. 

Defense.—All estimates of the strength and disposition of 
Japanese armed forces were necessarily conjectural in 1942. 
Japanese army is based on the principle of conscription on a 
ritorial basis, copied in many details from the pre-rorqg Germif] 
army. There is liability to service between the ages of 17 and J 
Japan in 1942 probably had about 80 divisions, strung out ov 
very wide area, from the northern frontier of Manchuria to 
Guinea, the Solomons and Burma. There were supposed to be 
tank regiments, with 150 tanks apiece; the full mobiliz 
strength of the island empire was in the neighbourhood of 2,5df 
000 tO 3,000,000. | 

The Japanese navy at the outbreak of the war was believedi ! 
have consisted of 10 battleships, 8 to 9 aircraft carriers, 35 to\f| 
cruisers, 108 to 126 destroyers, 69 to 80 submarines and a p 
portionate number of torpedo boats and auxiliary craft. Tow, 
the end of 1942, Japanese official sources admitted the loss of | 
warships, including a battleship and three aircraft carriers, 4 
the damaging of 22 others, including one battleship and two | 
craft carriers. United Nations claims were that during this per} 
129 Japanese warships, including two battleships and six airci 
carriers, were sunk. At the same time Captain Hideo Hirai 
official spokesman for the Japanese navy, declared that “a 
tain number of powerful battleships,” together with “aircraft G 
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jrs of unique construction” had been put into service since the 
zinning of the war. The personnel of the Japanese navy was 
ire than 300,000. 

rinance.—The unit of currency is the yen (officially valued 
123. .48 U.S. cents at the time of the outbreak of the war in the 
jcific). The budget for 1942-43 called for expenditures of 30,- 
1,000,000 yen, with revenue receipts estimated at only 8,000,- 


, set at 13,875,000,000 yen, of which 7,574,- 
»,000 yen was to Ee raised by borrowing. The severity of this 
ancial strain could be gauged from the fact that Finance Min- 
a Okinori Kaya estimated the Japanese national income in 
z at 45,000,000,000 yen. The national debt was 41,123,670,- 
yen on April 30, 1942 and was, of course, increasing at an 
gremely rapid rate. Currency in circulation on Sept. 30, 1941: 
}.19,000,000 yen. 
The Bank of Japan is the central bank of note issue. The 
tkohama Specie bank is in charge of foreign exchange trans- 
gions and finances foreign trade. Commercial banking is mostly 
\:he hands of seven large banks, which are closely tied in with 
, industrial companies and commercial undertakings: the Mitsui, 
tsubishi, Daiichi, Sumitomo, Yasuda, Dai Hyaku and Sanwa. 
3 rade and Communication.—Trade figures for Japan proper 


1939 

(yen) 
2,91 7,000,000 
3,576,000,000 


1940 
(yen) 
3,709,03 5,000 
3:972,400,000 


{Publication of detailed trade figures ceased in 1940. A tendency 
siJapanese trade up to that time had been to develop a surplus 
exports to Manchuria and occupied China, while sustaining a 
cit in trade with countries outside the so-called yen bloc. 
> retaliatory economic measures applied-by the United States, 
sat Britain and the Netherlands Indies after the Japanese occu- 
ion of southern Indo-China in July 1941 cut off Japan’s trade 
Bh almost all countries except those which were under her 
Sitical control. The danger of seeing its reserves of oil and other 
&itegic raw materials exhausted was undoubtedly a strong mo- 
> impelling the Japanese southward drive which began with the 
‘ack on Pearl Harbor. Both Japan proper and the countries of 
i yen bloc are deficient in oil. 

j-rade in any real sense of the term ceased altogether, except 
4 some limited exchange of goods with the soviet union and 
#h exchanges with the axis powers as might run the United 
Stions blockade when Japan launched its war against the west- 
powers in Dec. 1941. From that moment Japan was almost 
lirely dependent on the products which could be extracted from 
icitory already under its control, or which it might conquer. 
“here were 27,294 km. of state and private railways in Japan 
41938 besides 5,206 km. in Chosen, 3,470 in Formosa and 342.9 

1 South Sakhalin. An important link in the Japanese railway 
‘munication system was added with the completion in 1942 of 
jundersea tunnel between Shimonoseki, in Honshu, and Moji, 
<yushu. This made it possible to transport troops and freight 
hout transshipment across the narrow Kwannon strait and was 
‘\tep long advocated by the army on military grounds. At the 
_ of 1939, Japan possessed 4,084 ships of over 100 tons, the 
4regate tonnage being 5,728,779 tons. The number of sailing 
lbs, as of Sept. 30, 1938, was 17,791, with a tonnage of 1,046,- 
|. The United Nations claimed to have sunk 265 Japanese 
ischant ships during the first year of the war, while the Japanese 
Jaitted the loss of 65. 

4-ommercial aviation is centralized in the hands of a semigov- 
‘mental monopoly, the Japan Airways company, which was 
Ablished in 1939 with a capitalization of 100,000,000 yen. The 
‘Isth of its routes in 1938-39 was about 10,000 mi. The num- 
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ber of flights was 17,144, the aggregate length of flights 6,209,873 
km., the number of passengers carried 69,268, the quantity of 
goods conveyed 297,807 kg., the amount of mail carried 819,- 
261 kg. 

There were 13,648 telegraph stations in Japan proper in 1939, 
and 75,838,875 domestic and 1,261,295 foreign messages were 
handled in the year 1938-39. The length of the inland telegraph 
lines was 425,752 km. in 1938. There were 6,197 telephone ex- 
changes in Japan on Sept. 30, 1939, and 1,006,498 subscribers to 
telephone service. 

Agriculture.—There were 5,519,480 farm households in Japan 
in 1938, and the amount of land under cultivation was about 
15,000,000 ac. There was a slight decline in the number of farm 
households, extending over several years; the cultivated area 
showed very little change. Rice is Japan’s largest crop and rep- 
resented about half the reported value of Japan’s agricultural 
produce in 1939. (The total reported value, excluding meat, milk 
and eggs, on which no data were given and which do not figure 
very largely in Japanese agriculture, was 5,614,000,000 yen. The 
value of rice produced in that year was 2,874,000,000 yen.) Silk 
is a secondary agricultural product, and has always been one of 
Japan’s staple exports, although it suffered from a severe price 
recession during the ’30s until the outbreak of World War II. 
The value of silk cocoons produced in 1939 was 883,000,000 yen. 

Livestock plays little role in Japanese agriculture; there were 
1,894,261 cattle, 1,140,479 swine, 114,000 sheep and 281,741 goats 
in Japan in 1938. In 1936 there were 1,431,920 horses. 


U.S. MARINES at a Japanese prison camp recording their names and messages to 
relatives on phonograph disks which they then sign. According to the Japs, who 
released this picture in 1942, the records are broadcast over radio stations, 
apparently beamed for U.S. 


listeners 


Agricultural Production in Japan, 1940 


Cultivated area Yield 
(hectares) 


(metric tons) 


9,071,313 
1,311,422 
752,525 
626,234 


3,173,234 
841,305 
340,402 
404,096 


Manufacturing. — There were 112,332 factories employing 
more than five persons each in Japan in 1938, with 3,604,283 
workers and an output valued at 19,667,219,686 yen in 1938, the 
last year for which detailed figures were available in 1942. This 
was an increase of almost 20% over the value of production in 
1937 and reflected the stimulation of the war with China. The 
most important industries, and the value of their output in 1938 
were as follows: metal (4,687,166,000 yen); spinning and weav- 
ing (3,984,829,000 yen); machine and tools (3,821,881,000 yen) ; 
chemicals (3,460,581,000 yen); foodstuffs (1,786,275,000 yen). 
There were 1,442,713 persons engaged in the fishing industry in 
1938. There was a tendency in later years to push up the pro- 
duction of ‘producers’ goods,” while cutting down the output of 
consumers’ goods—a Japanese version of “guns instead of butter.” 

Mineral Production.—Japan is a poor country in natural re- 
sources. Its principal minerals are coal (41,803,000 tons, valued 
at 305,537,000 yen); gold (22,235 kg.; value, 74,828,000 yen); 
copper (77,973,000 kg.; value, 66,617,000 yen). These figures are 
for 1936, since the publication of statistics of mineral output after 
that year was forbidden. There have been experiments with ex- 
tracting oil from shale in Manchuria and with manufacturing oil 
from coal in South Sakhalin. (See also CommMuNISM; Fascism; 
UNITED STATES; WoRLD War II.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Sir George Sansom, Japan: A Cultural History; annual 
issues of The Japan Year Book and The Japan-Manchoukuo Year Book; 
E. B. Schumpeter and others, The Industrialization of Japan and Man- 
choukuo, 1930-1940; T. Yano and K. Shirasaki, Nippon: A Charted Survey 
of Japan; The Mitsubishi Economic Research Bureau, Japanese Trade and 
Industry: Present and Future; Hugh Byas, Government by Assassination; 
Wilfrid Fleisher, The Volcanic Jsle. (W. H. Cu.) 


Japanese-Chinese War: see Wortp War II. 
Japanese Relocation, U.S.: see Aviens. 
Java: see DutcH East Inpres; NETHERLANDS COLONIAL 


EMPIRE. 
Jeffers William M (1876- ), U.S. railroad executive, 
’ * was born Jan. 2 in North Platte, Neb. 
He started work with the Union Pacific railroad in 1890 as an 
office boy. He was then telegrapher, clerk, dispatcher, trainmaster, 
superintendent and vice-president and, by Oct. 1937, president of 
the road. On Sept. 15, 1942, Donald Nelson, WPB chairman, 
made Jeffers head of the rubber administration and gave him the 
task of executing the Baruch committee’s proposals for tire con- 
servation, gasoline rationing and expansion of synthetic rubber 
production. Ten days after he took over, he ordered nation-wide 
gas rationing to save tires, which became effective Dec. 1. Al- 
though there was sectional criticism of gasoline rationing, partic- 
ularly in the middle west, Jeffers held steadfastly to his course; 
he warned, in a statement before the military affairs committee 
on Dec. 4, 1942, that the supply of crude and synthetic rubber 
would be down to the “absolute dangerous deadline of 120,000 
tons” by the fall of 1943. Lack of machine tools for synthetic 
production, rather than lack of raw materials, was responsible for 
this situation, he declared. Later that month, Jeffers revealed 
that the government would open its first synthetic rubber plant, 
with an expected capacity of 80,000 tons yearly, in Jan. 1943. 


Until 1942, the campaign by the 
nazis to eradicate Judaism took 


Jewish Religious Life. 
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the form of expropriating synagogues or dynamiting or burnifi/ 
them. Jewish libraries were plundered. Jewish schools and insj/ 
tutions of higher learning were closed and scattered to the wing! 
Jewish publications were suppressed. Jewish religious commu) 
ties were dissolved. Rabbis and other Jewish religious leadd: 
were tortured and murdered. With characteristic thoroughness t){ 
nazi regime ruthlessly carried out its avowed policy of the ang] 
hilation of Judaism from the Atlantic shores of western Euro) 
to the easternmost battleline in Russia. To this tragedy the | 
1942 added a new and paralyzing horror by putting into effd 
Hitler’s oft-repeated intention to eradicate not only Judaism th} 
also the Jewish people from Europe. By the end of 1942 the mij) 
hands of the nazis had wiped out in Europe 2,000,000 Jewish m 
women and children. il 
Beside this atrocity, unparalleled in all history, other aspe#f} 
of the story of Jewish religious life in 1942 paled into insign}] 
cance. When the incredible facts became so clearly authenticati 
and attested that they could no longer be doubted, the fil) 
Jewries of both hemispheres gave themselves over to a solen! 
day of fasting. Some comfort was found in the forthright stall 
taken in the declaration of the United Nations. In his messa 
for the Jewish New Year President Roosevelt declared that th 
“shall be no compromise in the struggle against hate, intolerary 


or bigotry.” Similar ringing words were spoken by Christian i 
and religious leaders in the free countries of the world, andi 
dividual utterances spoke out in horrified protest against the bh 
barous massacres of Jews and the obliteration of Judaism fre} 
proached Gen. Pétain in an attempt to intervene in France, hij 
without success. 

| 


country after country the clergy in pastoral letters and brave | 

the spiritual tradition of civilized Europe. The Vatican itself < 
Outside of the shambles of Europe, Jewish religious life noi} 

certain elements of added strength. The dispersion of refug# 


brought to established communities new religious strength of 
tested and steeled in the flame of suffering. Refugees from 
rope were organizing communities and synagogues in such te 
tories as Kenya, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Tanganyika ajif 
points in Latin America. The recognition of the organic identit} 
of anti-Judaism with some of the worst aspects of naziism Wak 
reflected in government indictments of the forces of anti-Judaisif 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish leaders in the United Stal 
jointly issued a declaration of the fundamental religious pri 
ples which they share in common. In Russia there was a marl} 
subsidence of militant godlessness. For the first time in mé 
years synagogue services and other open observances of Juda : 
were allowed without restraint. The armies of the United 
tions furnished innumerable instances of Judeo-Christian inti 
faith co-operation by chaplains. In general, the intimate comral 
ship of army life created a new religious understanding betw 
men of all faiths, and the world over, among Jewish men as Y 
as those of other denominations, the stark realities faced by nf i 
in the armed forces awakened new depths of religious experienf 
which might in the future give sorely needed strength to gril | 
ously wounded Jewry. (See also ANTI-SEMITISM.) 


BrBLI0GRAPHY.—The Contemporary Jewish Record (1942); Ameri 
Jewish Year Book (1942-43); “The Jewish Religion in Axis Europe” 


Jewish Affairs, June-Aug. 1942. (D. ve S. P. I 
Jewish Welfare Board The Jewish Welfare board vél 
* formed on April 9, 1917, to p 
vide for the religious, spiritual and welfare needs of the Jew 
men in the military forces of the United States. It continued til, 
work with a greatly expanded program. The board is a memif 
organization of the United Service Organizations, Inc. (U.S.CH} 
The board also continued its services to veterans of World Wal 
and their families. It initiated and carried on services to 
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pmbers of the Civilian Conservation corps. In all its welfare 

‘ivities for men in uniform, the board has the co- operation of 

I national Jewish organizations comprising the leading religious, 
‘tural, fraternal, women’s, veteran and educational groups, all 

Bich are affliated with the board. The board employed, in 

}42, 210 full-time workers, of whom ro were stationed overseas. 

jere were also 22 part-time workers. This staff served at 508 
jny and navy stations, 39 of which were at overseas points. The 
;al program had the co-operation of 310 army and navy volun- 

jr committees, of which 17 were outside continental United 

Brees. 

The board is also the parent body of 328 Jewish community 
‘tres in the United States and Canada. These organizations in 
}2 were in more than 225 cities, and had an aggregate member- 

¢p of 435,000 individuals at the beginning of 1942. Of these 

{mbers, 260,000 were below the age of 26, and of them, 152,000 

dre between the ages of 13 and 25 inclusive. 

(Nith the advent of the war, the board instituted a war efforts 

jvice, designed particularly to stimulate intelligent planning and 

i ticipation in the war program of the nation. The department 

war efforts co-operated closely with government and quasi- 

ernment agencies in bringing their material and plans to the 
jiention of the Jewish Center field. 

| 1942, a women’s division was formed to co-ordinate the 

rts of national and local women’s groups in behalf of the 

#gram of service to men in uniform and civilian war efforts. 

she 1942 annual meeting of the board, commemorating the 

#h anniversary of the organization, was held in New York city 

(April 18, 19 and 20. The president of the board in 1942 was 

unk L. Weil. Walter Rothschild was chairman of its army and 


ces of the board are located at 220 Fifth avenue, New York 
re (F. L. W.) 


nah, Mohammed Ali (1876— ), Indian lawyer and 


. politician, was educated at Kara- 
pand in Great Britain. In 1906 he was advocate to the Bombay 
61 court; he served on the Imperial Legislative council and in 
q2 was re-elected president of the Moslem league. In this 
Gacity he pressed with energy and outspokenness the views of 
i league, claiming to represent 100,000,000 Muslims, on the 
Jare government of India. He had discussions with Sir Stafford 
ops, Gen. Archibald Wavell, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, C. Raja- 
jalachari and the Sikh leaders, and it clearly emerged that 
@ Moslem league’s policy was one of uncompromising insistence 
i Pakistan (the setting up of a separate Muslim state). He 


fed the British government not to be stampeded into a consti- 


8 stated also that the solution of the constitutional problem ad- 
iced by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru (g.v.) could not be accepted 
‘ithe Muslims, that no other solution could be adopted without 
Gr consent, and that if the British government permitted a 
du overlordship, it would “lead to the gravest disaster for 


, . . An institution of higher edu- 
inns Hopkins University, cation at Baltimore, Md.; 
§sident, Isaiah Bowman. In June 1942 the university intro- 
‘ed an accelerated program of study in the school of medicine, 
4 school of engineering, the college of arts and sciences and the 
nce departments of the school of higher studies, to prepare 
fh more speedily for the armed services and war industries. 
‘jer the new schedule students would obtain the bachelor’s 
ree in two and two-thirds years instead of the conventional 
‘+. The university carried on an intensified program of war 


Joseph Ferdinand, 
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training and war research in spite of heavy faculty losses due to 
the demands of the armed services and other governmental agen- 
cies. As an active participant in the research program of the 
Office of Scientific Research and Development, Hopkins under- 
took some 4o separate research projects in 1942 under contracts 
involving several millions of dollars. The Engineering Science 
Management War Training program prepared approximately 2,500 
men and women for positions or promotions in war industries. 
For statistics of enrolment, endowment, library volumes, etc., see 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (I. Bo.) 


(1882-1942), U.S. soldier, law- 
Johnson, Hugh Samuel yer, government official and 
newspaper columnist, was born August 5 in Fort Scott, Kan. He 
ran away to join the army when he was 15, but was brought back 
home by his father and sent to West Point. He was graduated 
from the U.S. military academy in 1903 and served in the Philip- 
pines, 1907-09. On returning to the United States, he studied 
law and went along as judge advocate with Pershing’s forces dur- 
ing the Mexican campaign of 1916. During World War I, he 
helped organize and establish the machinery for the draft law and 
also served on the war industries board. Johnson, who was a 
brigadier general when the war ended, resigned in 1919, and en- 
tered private business. He was president of an automobile carpet 
company in 1933, when President Roosevelt called him to admin- 
ister the National Industrial Recovery act. Gen. Johnson was 
given wide authority to operate the machinery intended to guide 
business in the national recovery program. He resigned a little 
over a year later when the NRA was reorganized. He then became 
a newspaper columnist for the Scripps-Howard chain and dis- 
played the talent for blunt language and colourful invective that 
earned him the nickname of “Old Ironpants.” At first, Johnson 
defended the New Deal against the “tories.” Later, he bitterly 
attacked the Roosevelt administration and its. “radical” trend. 
Johnson died in Washington, D.C., April 15. 


(1874- ), U.S. secretary of 
Jones, Jesse Holman commerce, was born in Robertson 
county, Tenn., on April 5. At Dallas, Tex., in 1895 he became 
manager of a lumber company and seven years later organized his 
own firm. He engaged in extensive real estate operations and 
bought control of the Houston Chronicle, of which he is publisher. 
President Hoover appointed him a director of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance corporation in 1932 and he became chairman the 
following year. In July 1939 Jones was appointed administrator 
of the Federal Loan agency. On Sept. 13, 1940 President Roose- 
velt nominated him secretary of commerce to succeed Harry L. 
Hopkins, after congress had enacted a special law permitting 
Jones to retain the office of federal loan administrator. In the 
defense program of 1940 and 1941, Jones held an all-important 
position, since it was through the Federal Loan agency and RFC 
that most of the additions to plants and industries working on 
defense orders were financed. On March 24, 1942, William L. 
Batt, official of the War Production board, testified before a sen- 
ate committee that Jones in 1940 had overruled proposals to 
expand U.S. synthetic rubber production. Jones later denied this 
assertion, and on July 15 said that the U.S. had ample rubber 
stocks for 1942 and 1943, but warned against tire wastage. He 
was named to the Economic Stabilization board in Oct. 1942. 


ARCHDUKE (1872-1942), son of the 
Grand Duke Ferdinand IV of Tus- 
cany and Princess Alice of Bourbon Parme, was born May 24 in 
Salzburg. Head of the Tuscany branch of the Habsburg royal 
family, he served as a colonel general in the Austro-Hungarian 
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army in World War I. He succeeded Gen. Moritz Ritter von 
Auffenberg-Komarow as commander of the Austrian 4th army in 
1915 and became commander of the air force in 1917. He mar- 
ried Rosa Jockl, a commoner, in 1921. He later divorced Frau 
Jockl and in 1928 married Gertrude Tomanek, by whom he had 
two children, a daughter and a son. Shortly after Hitler annexed 
Austria in 1938, Archduke Joseph Ferdinand was arrested by the 
nazis in Mondsee. His activities thereafter were not reported. 
His death was reported in a Vienna dispatch of August 28. 


Judaism: see Jewisu Revicious Lire. 

Jugoslavia: sce YUGOSLAVIA. 

Julius Rosenwald Fund: see RosenwaLp Funp, THE JULIUS. 
Jumping: see Track AND Frexp Sports. 

Justice, U.S. Department of: see GoveRNMENT DEPART- 


MENTS AND BUREAUS. 

Shortage of burlap bags continued acute in the western 
Jute. hemisphere in 1942 because of greatly reduced ship- 
ments from India. At one time in the summer of 1942 the mar- 
ket in Calcutta, centre of the Indian jute industry, suspended 
operations. In the United States, the War Production board made 
it an offense to mutilate bags and ordered that “no person shall 
sample the contents of a bag except by opening the seam or clo- 
sure.” Probes or triers were permitted in sampling if their use 
did not injure the fabric. The Office of Agricultural Defense Re- 
lations, in co-operation with a large U.S. bag manufacturer, dis- 
tributed to potato growers and mills instructions on prolonging 
the life of bags. The government allotted sufficient cotton goods 
which, with paper bags, were substituted for burlap bags. Some 
concern was voiced in Cuba lest the shortage of burlap interfere 
with marketing the sugar crop. Trade reports late in 1942 indi- 
cated that sufficient bags had been received to handle the sugar 
production. It was reported in Dec. 1942, that the Indian govern- 
ment was lending £1,500,000 to the Bengal government for relief 
of jute growers in the province because of a large surplus and low 
prices. The 1942-43 production was reported as 9,014,130 bales 
compared with 5,422,500 bales in 1941-42. Production, it was 
estimated, might create a surplus of 2,000,000 bales over domes- 
tic consumption and export sales and add further to the accumu- 
lating carry-overs from 1940 and 1939. (SOwRS) 


. . Statistical evidence was not avail- 
Juvenile Delinquency. able throughout the United States, 
but juvenile offenses seemed to have increased since the beginning 
of the war, while adult male offenses decreased. The increase of 
juvenile delinquency and young women offenders seemed to 
follow the pattern of World War I. Adults were drawn into 
the armed forces and war industries. Children were denied stable 
home life and in a general social restlessness which excluded 
their participation they committed petty delinquencies. Thus, 
as Plant explained, the delinquent is the sensitive indicator of 
the pressures put upon children by current ways of life. 

Sex offenses accounted for an increase in the delinquent girl 
population in the majority of state correctional institutions, an 
increase amounting to 20% in some states. The task of social 
workers was to maintain touch with broken families and un- 
protected adolescents. The federal social security established a 
protective service to co-operate with state boards of health, local 
law enforcement agencies and private social agencies to deal 
with cases of migratory youth, especially girls. 

The higher courts of Illinois, New Jersey and Virginia gave 
decisions upholding the conviction in criminal courts of children 
of juvenile court age. This was a trend in conflict with the law 
and practice of the majority of courts after 1898, when the 


JUDAISM—KAISER, 


HENRY J. 


PSYCHOLOGIST of the Child Study institute at Toledo, Ohio, interviewi 
young Negro inmate. The institute’s scientific methods decreased juvenile} 
linquency in Toledo during 1942 at a time when the rate was increasing} 
an estimated 20% nationally. The number of ‘“‘repeaters” fell 50% | 


principle of parens patriae was affirmed as a child-saving meas? 
Official and uniform reporting of juvenile delinquency was ur 
upon all courts by the federal children’s bureau. However, Gi 
about 38% of the population of the United States were in jf} 
reporting area (375 courts in all, representing 27 states and} 
District of Columbia). Approximately 80,000 cases were 

posed of, white children being involved in 78%; Negro child 
in 22%: children of other races less than 1%. (See also Cri | 


BIBLI0GRAPHY.—J. S. Plant, Bull. Ill. State Dept. Public Welfare, xi} 
33:5-7-8; H. H. Lou, Juvenile Courts in the U.S. Chapel Hill are | 


versity of North Carolina; Year Book of the National Probation Ass 
tion; Youth and the Future (American Youth Commission, Washin 


10)4C5) (M. V. Wi 
Kahn Albert (1869-1942), U.S. architect, was born M 
’ 21 in Rhaunen, Ger., and emigrated to lf} 
United States with his family in 1881. Hi8 first job was ag 
apprentice in an architect’s firm. Impressed with the boy’s ta 
an architect placed him with another firm where he spent 14 y/ 
learning his craft. During World War I, he built camps, wi 
houses, airfields and hangars all over the country. After the 
he concentrated on construction of industrial plants. He | 
credited with having designed some of the first belt-line facto} 
which revolutionized U.S. economy by facilitating mass prod 
tion. He drew up plans for more than 1,000 factories and b 
ings for Henry Ford alone, including the Ford Willow Run ol 
regarded as one of the industrial marveis of the age. He also: 
signed 127 buildings for General Motors and more than 500 
tories in 125 cities of the soviet union under the first Five-¥ 
plan. Outside the industrial field, he drafted plans for and su 
vised construction of scores of hospitals, university buildi 
shipyards and office buildings. He died in Detroit, Dec. 8. 
(1882- ), U.S. construction exp] 


Kaiser, Henry J. was born May g in Canajoharie, 


After 16 years with road construction projects in Canada, C 
fornia and Cuba, 1914-30, he entered the dam construction :} 
and by 1933, became head of Six Companies, Inc_—the orgar 
tion that built Boulder and Parker dams. Kaiser, who was fan} 
for completing construction jobs ahead of schedule, entered s 
building in Jan. 1941. In 1942, he obtained control of four 1} 


| 
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yards on the west coast. He revolutionized shipbuilding by 
ifabricating ship sections. By June 1942 it was said that 
jiser’s shipyards had been assigned one-third of the U.S. ship- 
ilding program. On Nov. 18, his yards in Vancouver, Wash., 
(ached a 10,500-ton liberty ship in 3 days 23 hours and 4o 
jtutes. Kaiser startled the United States in June 1942 with a 
jposal to convert nine shipyards building merchantmen to pro- 


jtion of giant air transports. He further stated that ten months 
yx such a program was set in motion these yards would be 


jducing transport planes at a rate of 5,000 yearly. Although 
/B Chairman Donald Nelson was impressed with the Kaiser 
jeme, other authorities declared that such a program would di- 
i essential materials needed for bomber construction. The 
1B, however, was willing to try the proposal, and on Sept. 18, 
, Nelson authorized Kaiser to begin immediate construction 
hree flying cargo boats on an experimental basis for comple- 
in 25 months at an estimated cost of $18,000,000. 


| 


meroons: see BritisH West AFRICA; FRENCH COLONIAL 
{/PIRE. 


k K t Count (1853-1942), Japanese states- 

C 0, en aro, man, son of an old Samurai family, was 
jluated from Harvard law school in 1878. He returned to 
yo to teach school, but before long began to take part in 
jirs of state. He was appointed private secretary to Prince Ito 
i during this period was sent on a mission to study the con- 
Ations of foreign countries. He was later instrumental in 
{/ting Japan’s constitution. Count Kaneko served as chief sec- 
yy of the House of Peers, vice-minister and minister for agri- 
ture and commerce, and minister of justice. He was a delegate 
he peace conference at Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905, which 
died the Russo-Japanese conflict. A friend of President Theo- 


janese exclusion clause in the U.S. immigration laws in 1924, 
‘| was then reported to have said that “America is sending us 


iy A central state of the United States, admitted Jan. 
Sas. 29, 1861; popularly known as the “Sunflower state.” 
‘Al area, 82,276 sq.mi., of which 82,113 sq.mi. are land; pop. 
>, 1,801,028, a de- 


“la 1930. In rank the 
‘us placed the state 
. in comparison with 
\ in 1930. Capital, 
leka (67,833). The 
‘’ larger cities were 
sas City (121,458) 
" Wichita (114,966). 
he state’s population 
1940, 753,941 were 
im or 41.9%; 96.3% 
‘\2 white, 3.7% Negro, 
“'% foreign born. 

|listory.—In the bien- 
j election of 1942 the 
Nublican party in Kan- 
‘won an overwhelming 
‘ory. The executive 
‘lers elected were: An- 


ANDREW SCHOEPPEL, elected governor of 
Kansas on the Republican ticket Nov. 3, 1942 


KAMEROONS—KANSAS 
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drew F. Schoeppel, Ness City, governor; J. C. Denious, Dodge 
City, lieutenant governor; Frank J. Ryan, secretary of state 
(ninth term and sixth consecutive term); George Robb, audi- 
tor, fourth term; Walter E. Wilson, treasurer, third term; A. B. 
Mitchell, attorney-general; George L. McClenny, superintend- 
ent of public instruction, third term; Charles F. Hobbs, com- 
missioner of insurance, eighth term; William C. Austin, state 
printer, sixth consecutive term. Arthur Capper was elected 
United States senator for the fifth term. As a result of the 
reapportionment on the basis of the census of 1940, Kansas 
was reduced to six representatives in congress. Former Demo- 
cratic governor and ex-New Deal cabinet member Harry Wood- 
ring proposed, Dec. 8, 1942, the formation of a new political 
party, an “agrarian party directly representative of . . . agricul- 
ture, and its ramifications .. .” and based on the restoration of 
state and individual rights. 

In preparation for the legislature of 1943, the legislative coun- 
cil approved 31 measures for submission to that body for action, 
and urged that the federal government compensate the state for 
some $3,000,000 worth of land taken off the tax rolls by govern- 
ment purchase. The school code and the tax code were completed 
in the council and bills prepared. The tristate (Kansas-Colorado- 
Nebraska) compact governing the distribution of the waters of 
the Republican river was vetoed by President Roosevelt because 
of alleged infringement upon federal rights. A new compact, the 
third such agreement, was negotiated, and signature by the Kan- 
sas representatives was authorized by Governor Ratner Jan. 5. 
1943. 

Industrial development in agricultural Kansas as part of the 
war effort was probably the most remarkable aspect of the year, 
the state ranking third after California and New York in aircraft 
production, 

Several air training centres were assigned to the state as well 
as munition and other industries. 

Education.—Enrolment in the public elementary and secondary 
schools declined from 460,036 in 1930 to 365,970 in 1940 and the 
number of teachers from 19,141 to 18,944. The high school en- 
rolment in 1940 was 111,953. In 1937 there were 83,001 pupils 
enrolled in one-teacher rural schools, reduced in 1939 to 69,335. 
During the school year 1941-42, 219 small school districts were 
closed and superior opportunity was provided. A total of 1,611 
districts had thus closed over a period of 33 years, about five- 
sixths of them in the final decade. 

Communications.—The state had 9,349 mi. of primary and 
9,862 mi. of rural highways; 8,667 mi. of railroads and 342,277 
telephones in 1939. 

Banking and Finance.—As of June 29, 1940, there were 671 
active banks, 181 of which were national, with total deposits of 
$407,500,000. Savings banks held $79,500,000 of deposits. The 
legislature in 1941 voted a budget of $19,106,794 for the biennium 
1941-43, divided about equally between the two years. 

Agriculture.—Kansas farmers produced the second largest crop 
on record in 1942, being exceeded only in the year 1931. Although 
the acreage in crops was decreased about 1.4%, the 1942 produc- 
tion was 21% higher than in 1941 and about 74% above the five- 
year average (1936-40). Crops and ranges were benefited by the 
subsoil moisture remaining from the exceptionally heavy rainfall 
of 1941 and were helped along by the above-normal rainfall of 
1942. The wheat crop of 206,775,000 bu. was second only to that 
of 1931. The corn crop of 90,060,000 bu. was the largest since 
1932, the hay crop larger than in any year since 1928, flax pro- 
duction the largest since 1891 and the soybean crop more than 
four times the production of any previous season. The wheat 
yield of 1942 was 19.5 bu. per acre and had been exceeded only 
twice in Kansas history, in 1882 and 1914, when the yield was 20 
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bu. Yields for the western half of the state exceeded all previous 
records in producing bread wheat for the war effort, while the 
eastern counties were far below average. The corn yield was 28.5 
bu. per acre, the highest since 1915, when it was 31 bu. The Kan- 
sas winter wheat acreage seeded for harvest in 1943 was estimated 
in December at 10,449,000 ac. or 94% of the fall of 1941. This 
was 26% below the 1o-year average (1930-39) seeded area of 
14,045,000 ac. In the fall of 1942 Kansas seeded 28% of the 
total United States winter wheat acreage. The Dec. 1 condition 
of the winter wheat was 91% of normal compared with 88% a 
year earlier. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures in 1939 was 
$464,353,506; wages paid were $36,928,000. The five principal 
industries were meat packing, petroleum refining, flour, chemicals 
and creamery butter, rated according to value of their products. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of mineral production 
in Kansas in 1939 was $123,391,521 as compared with $129,- 
675,438 in 1938. In 1941 and 1942 the petroleum industry was 
operating at top production to meet defense needs. 


Principal Mineral Products of Kansas, 1939 and 1938 


Mineral 


Value, 1938 


Value, 1939 


$72,100,000 


$63,100,000 
27,485,000 


29,350,000 


Petroleum 

Natural gas 
7;010,304 
4,949,018 
5,203,000 
4,958,723 


(J. C. Mn.) 


7,172,084 
5,014,112 
5,490,000 
4,550,000 


. 1874-1942), Dutch 

Karnebeek, Herman Adriaan Van coins was boen 

August 21 at The Hague. He had been foreign minister, 1918-27, 

minister of state and commissioner governor of the province of 

South Holland. A report of his death came from London, April 2. 
See Encyclopedia Britannica for a biographical note. 

(1882- ), German army officer, born 


Keitel, Wilhelm Sept. 22, was a commander of artillery 


during World War I. On April 1, 1934, he was promoted to major 
general and the following year, when Germany introduced con- 
scription, he took charge of the personnel section (Wehrmachts- 
amt) in the war ministry, and was thus connected to a certain 
extent with the reoccupation of the Rhineland in 1936, and with 
the dispatch of German reinforcements to Nationalist Spain. In 
Feb. 1938, during Hitler’s “army purge” of Gen. von Blomberg 
and other conservative members of the high command, Gen. 
Keitel was appointed chief of the supreme command of the Ger- 
man armed forces. He thus directed operations against Poland, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and Britain in 1939 
and 1940. On June 22, 1940, he signed the German-French armi- 
stice and on July 19 he was created field marshal by Adolf Hitler. 
In the various campaigns of 1941 and 1942 Keitel’s name was not 
prominently mentioned, although he continued to direct opera- 
tions of the German forces. Of the nazi high command triumvir- 
ate at the start of World War IJ—Brauchitsch, Halder and Keitel 
—the latter was the only one to survive Hitler’s successive purges 
throughout the 1941-42 period. 


Kenny Treatment: see INFANTILE PARALysIs. 
Kent Duke of (PRINCE GEORGE EDWARD ALEXANDER ED- 
9 MUND) (1902-1942), youngest brother of 


King George VI of England, was born December 20. He was 
trained at the Royal Naval college at Osborne and served eight 
years at sea, first as a midshipman then as a lieutenant, but left 
the service in 1929 because of his health. With his brother, Ed- 


KARNEBEEK, HERMAN A. VAN—KENTUCKY 


; 
ward, then Prince of Wales, he made a 15,000-mi. good-will i 
of Canada in 1927 and an 18,000-mi. journey through Soy) 
America in 1931. Alone, he toured South Africa. While travel [ 
in Europe in 1934, he met Princess Marina of Greece, and thy 
engagement was announced in August of that year. Their n q 
riage took place on Nov. 29, 1934, and for this occasion the t 
of Duke of Kent was revived and bestowed upon him. * | 
couple had three children: Prince Edward George Nicholas FH, 
rick, born Oct. 9, 1935; Princess Alexandra Helen Elizabeth 
Christabel, born Dec. 25, 1936; and Prince Michael Geoy 
Charles Franklin, born July 4, 1942, who was given the ni 
Franklin in honour of President Franklin Delano Roosevelt, jj 
Oct. 1938, the Duke was named to succeed Lord Gowrie, gover} 
general of Australia, but the outbreak of World War II prevensi) 
his assuming the post. In July 1941, he inspected Canadian tre i 
ing schools and visited President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. 
duke, who was an air commodore on the staff of the inspector g}j, 
eral of the R.A.F., was killed in active service on August 
when his flying boat, bound for Iceland, crashed in North Sq) 
land. 
An east south central state of the United Stagg! 
Kentucky. admitted June 1, 1792, popularly known as 
“Blue Grass state’. Area, 40,598 sq.mi., of which 489 sq.mi. ¢ 
stitute a water area, the Ohio river being its northern bounds | 
Pop. (1940) 2,845,627, of which 1,996,300 or 70.2% was ri 
and 849,327 or 29.8% urban. Negroes constituted 214,031H] 
7.5%; and 15,631 were of foreign birth. Capital, Frankfort (] 
492); largest city, Louisville (319,077). Other cities: Coving 
(62,018); Lexington (49,304); Owensboro (30,245); Padujéj 
(33,765); Ashland (29,537). The U.S. census bureau estima 
that war and war industries reduced the population in 1942 
2.5%, or 61,140. 
History.—The general assembly convened Jan. 6, 1942, in :3} 
ular session. It increased the penalties for prostitution; graril 
more leniency in paroling convicts during the war period; vote 
war emergency fund of $500,000 for the governor’s use, andf 
duced state holidays to three: July 4, Labour day, Christmas. | 
a special session (March ro to April 8) the various legislative 
tricts were rearranged, both state and federal. In the electio 
Nov. 3, 1942 all the congressmen were re-elected. Senator Alli 
B. Chandler (Dem.) won by 216,958 votes to 175,081 for his |}! 
ponent, R. J. Colbert. A commission published the Kentucky 
vised statutes (3,200 pages) replacing the Baldwin editio 
former years. The chief officers of the state in 1942 were Kili 
Johnson, governor; Rodes K. Myers, lieutenant governor; Ged#j 
G. Hatcher, secretary of state; Hugh Meredith, attorney genef 
E. E. Shannon, treasurer; and John R. Brooker, superintend#! 
of public instruction. | 
Education.—The elementary schools of the state in 1942/8} 
rolled 498,599 pupils; 716 high schools had 5,988 teachers Wi} 
139,910 pupils. The total number of teachers in the public schif 
exceeded 19,000. The Teachers’ Retirement pensions began td ! 
paid in 1942. 
Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Public assista 
gradually consumed a larger amount of public funds. Old-+ 
pensions in 1941 amounted to $6,195,166; in 1942 to $6,517,4 
The correctional institutions in 1942 were the La Grange refo 
tory (2,871 male inmates and 93 in the women’s division); Ed 
ville penitentiary (1,458 inmates); and the reform school. Co 
votes during the year increased the “dry” area of the state td 
counties, nearly 64% of the area, and 42% of the population. | 
Banking and Finance.—The general budget for 1942-43 
$28,554,917; that of 1943-44, $28,774,207. The budget did} 
include road and bridge projects separately maintained by 
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Table !.—Leading Agricultural Products of Kentucky, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 


IQ4I 
"SU UTS i ioe ab tet Cal Cele a ea 5,194,000 5,625,000 
To BS ein a i a ee 82,200,000 73,080,000 
BRM = ents er sae Sw ee 1,700,000 1,722,000 
Sarley, DUES rc Mae eat co On) foe 3,105,000 2,825,000 
fobacco (alltypes), Ib... . 2... . 284,773,000 285,240,c00 

meee otatoes bu. <) als 0%. 2. wee 4,560,000 3,901,000 


lay, tons 
| 


id sales of fuel. Sources of the general fund in the fiscal year 
'41 were: alcoholic beverage taxes, $7,802,272; income taxes 
{ym corporations and individuals, $5,382,671; property, $6,123,- 
HO; excise taxes $7,385,858; licences of various sorts $1,767,287. 
ie motor and road revenues exceeded $19,400,000. In Dec. 
‘42 Kentucky had a general surplus of $6,094,000. 

jThere were 307 state banks and 94 national banks in 1942, with 
jal deposits of $650,000,000. 

tAgriculture.—The leading agricultural crops for two years 
re reported as in Table I. 

Manufacturing.—Ranked by value of output, the chief indus- 
ies in 1939 were the following: tobacco products $91,362,000; 
gn and steel $50,158,000; meat packing $22,312,000; petroleum 
ining $21,305,000; distilled liquors $20,401,000; flour and grain 


I,5Q1,C00 


Employees | Cost of Material Sales Value 


No. Estab. 


$504,897,000 
481,629,000 


$323,001,000 
293,629,000 


1,624 
1,640 


77,799 
70,718 


ful mined; the production of oil amounted to 4,854,587 bbl. 
# tural gas was not reported officially. There were 161 fatal acci- 
its in the coal mines in 1942. (E9r) 


jnya: see British East AFRICA, 

| . There were no marked trends in the annual 
Mapping. record of kidnappings in the United States 
‘er the enactment of the federal act in 1932. As the subjoined 
Hle shows, 1942 was marked by an increase in the reported 
lies by comparison with 1940 and 1941, but still at a level that 
/s not out of line with that of preceding years. 


Kidnappings in the U.S., 1932-42 


Number Wherein 
Ransom Demanded 


Total Number 


Year Kidnappings 


i ieem(irom June 22). .... . 5 
ME Tee 14 I 
(| 4 A SR ee 18 

RS rnc creme a ot 26 
} Ae 
SU eres hs os 20 
rhs en ot Tee (SA 37 
a NE cee 2 bs i ie ats fa ee ae 20 
2: erie eet or 12 
SES Cato 9 
19 


COOH OME HHNON 


yping convictions in federal and state courts, resulting i 
ith sentences, 44 life sentences and others totalling 5,206 years, 
fnonths and 20 days. Nine kidnappers committed suicide, eight 
‘ire killed, seven were murdered by their accomplices and two 
fre lynched. Fines amounting to $34,270.80 were imposed on 


lnappers during this eleven-year period. 

‘is the year 1942 ended, nine cases were either awaiting prosecutive ac- 
“*\ or were pending because the kidnappers were still at large. 

bn addition to the 19 cases occurring in 1942, prosecution was completed 
“tseven other cases originating in 1941. ; oe 

rom June 22, 1932, the federal bureau of investigation handled 238 
es of kidnapping and conspiracy to kidnap. All but two of these cases 
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Without question the most widely publicized criminal case of 1942 was 
the kidnapping, rape and murder of Helen and Margaret Lynch, aged re- 
spectively eight and seven years, at Bedford Village, New York. Edward 
Haight was indicted for the crime in September, and was convicted and 
sentenced in November. In near-by Pelham Village, Mrs. Kathryn Batch- 
elder, nurse, was implicated in what was described as a kidnap hoax in- 
volving Nancy Joyce, and the sending of an extortion letter. 

_ Other U.S. cases included Mrs. A. T. Lussier, who was held for kidnap- 
ping the Botsford infant in Waukegan, IIl., in November; W. H. Thompson 
(alias du Bois), sentenced in October for kidnapping V. Miller of San 
Francisco, Calif.; Edward S. Horton, held for robbing and kidnapping Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Smith at Cold Spring, New York, in July; and the kidnapping 
(and later release) of the driver of a liquor truck in Jersey City, N.J., in 
June. Charles Ross Heath was sentenced for the kidnap murder of Gloria 
Jean Nault. Louis Francone, an infant twin, was abducted in New York 
by an unidentified woman. 


In March, at Ogden, Utah, Bill Baker and James Quillen were held for 
abducting Ira Gourley and James Giles in connection with a robbery, while 
in Detroit, Mich., H. G. Roels was sentenced for abducting a number of 
department store employees, also in the course of a robbery. In New York 
state, H. J. Elling and J. W. Bender were sentenced for the kidnapping, 
robbery and murder of Paul Skaritza. 

; Reminiscent of the John J. O’Connell, Jr., kidnapping in Albany, N.Y., 
in 1933, was the attempt by Harigan and Crowley to have their conviction 
for that crime set aside. The motion was denied. 

In Havana, Cuba, Cesar Rodriguez was wounded and his nephew Evenicio 
Hurriz was killed, while fighting off three kidnappers. Maximo Del Llano 
was held for the crime in July. 


Kidnappings in the far east, a common feature of past years, were notable 
by their absence. (See also FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION.) 
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; (1878— ), U.S. naval officer 
King, Ernest Joseph was born Nov. 23 in Lorain, O. He 
left Annapolis to serve in the Spanish-American War, returning 
to the.naval academy to graduate in 1901. During World War I 
he was assistant to the chief of staff of the commander in chief of 
the U.S. fleet. In 1933 he was promoted to rear admiral and he 
was vice-admiral in command of the fleet’s aircraft battle force, 
1938-39. 

On Feb. 1, 1941, Adm. King was made commander of the At- 
lantic fleet and on Dec. 20, 1941, 13 days after the Japanese at- 
tack on U.S. possessions in the Pacific, he was designated com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. fleet, in what was apparently a shake- 
up in navy organization as well as personnel. In his new post, 
King outranked the chief of naval operations, and assumed su- 
preme command of all U.S. naval operating forces in Atlantic, 
Pacific and Asiatic waters. King then became possessor of the 
two highest offices in the navy, March 9, 1942, when he succeeded 
Adm. Harold R. Stark as chief of naval operations and in addi- 
tion retained his post as commander in chief of the U.S. fleet. 


" "18 . (1874- ), Cana- 
King, William Lyon Mackenzie dian politician, was 
born at Berlin (now Kitchener), Ont., Dec. 17. His grandfather, 
William Lyon Mackenzie, had been prominent in the struggle for 
political freedom in 1837. King entered parliament in 1908, be- 
came leader of the Federal Liberal party in 1919, and was re- 
turned to office as prime minister for the third time on Oct. 23, 
1935. Shortly after Canada entered World War II, King’s foes 
charged him with negligence and incompetence in handling the 
war effort. But the country did not support this view, and in 
March 1940 his party won a landslide election, adding 25 seats to 
its parliamentary majority. In Aug. 1940, when a nazi invasion 
of Britain appeared imminent, the Canadian prime minister and 
President Roosevelt agreed to set up a permanent joint board 
of defense to study common defense problems. The fruit of an- 
other parley with President Roosevelt on April 20, 1941, was a 
U.S.-Canada pact for co-operation in producing war materials for 
Britain. 

On Dec. 29, 1941, his government decided to cancel the Brit- 
ish war debt of $1,500,000,000 that had accumulated for the 
purchase of war munitions in Canada after 1939. In April 1942 
King asked for a plebiscite for authority to send conscripted sol- 
diers overseas for duty if necessary. He won an overwhelming 
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majority, with only Quebec province and its predominantly French 
Catholic population voting against the proposal. He made several 
trips to Washington to attend sessions of the Pacific war council 
and was present at the Churchill-Roosevelt talks in June 1942. 


Kiska: see ALASKA; Wortp Wak IL. 


. ° 4 Kiwanis International is an or- 
Kiwanis International. ganization of men’s service clubs 
in the United States and Canada. In 1942 there were 112,000 
members in its 2,190 clubs. 

The first Kiwanis club was organized in Detroit, Mich., Jan. 
1915. In Canada, the first club was organized in Hamilton, Ont., 
Nov. 1916. Each club is made up of not more than two leaders 
from each business, professional and agricultural classification in 
a community. These men are brought together to give civic and 
social service to that community. The name “Kiwanis” is a 
coined word receiving its real meaning from the constructive, 
unselfish work of Kiwanians; the motto of the organization is 
“We build.” 

The general office in 1942 was at 520 N. Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. President (1942-43) was Fred G. McAlister, London, 
Ont., Canada; secretary O. E. Peterson, Chicago, Illinois. 

(W. A. D.) 


. . (1881- , German army 
Kleist, Paul Ludwig von officer, he born Aug. 8 in 
Braunfels, Prussia. Product of a German military school, he 
served as a lieutenant of hussars and regimental commander in 
World War I. After the armistice, he was a cavalry instructor in 
Hanover, but during Hitler’s rule he was lifted from the obscurity 
of the classroom to command of an army corps. Kleist partic- 
ipated in successful operations in Poland, 1939, France, 1940, 
and led the mechanized column that took Belgrade in the Yugo- 
slav campaign, 1941. Early in the Russian campaign, his tank 
army led the nazi attack on Kiev and the advance through the 
Ukraine. Kleist’s armies also captured Dnepropetrovsk in Aug. 
1941, but this proved a pyrrhic victory, since the Russians had 
destroyed the famous dam there before retiring. In Nov. 1941 
Kleist’s armies captured Rostov, only to lose it a week later when 
General Timoshenko launched a counter-offensive. When the 
nazis renewed their offensive in the summer of 1942, Kleist, then 
commander of the First German Tank army, drove to the foot- 
hills of the Caucasus near Mozdok before his advance was stopped 
by stiffened Russian resistance and winter snows. 


Knabenshue Paul (1883-1942), U.S. statesman, was born 
) Oct. 31, in Toledo, O.- He entered the 
U.S. consular service in 1906, serving as vice-consul in Belfast, 
Ireland. He was in Cairo as vice-consul and deputy consul gen- 
eral, 1911-1917, and was consul from 1917 to 1919. From Cairo 
he was sent to Beirut, Syria, where he served as consul, 1919-28, 
and as consul general, 1928. Knabenshue was consul general to 
Jerusalem, 1928-32; was appointed minister resident and consul 
general at Baghdad, 1932, and subsequently was named minister 
to Iraq. He died in Baghdad, Feb. 1. 


Knickerbocker, Cholly: see Paut, Maury H. B. 


. Organized in 1882, this fraternal 
Knights of Columbus. order is dedicated to the preserva- 
tion and the championship of Catholic and traditional U.S. princi- 
ples. The traditional slogan of Columbianism, “For God and 
Country,” received special emphasis after U.S. entry into World 
War II. 


KISKA—KNOWLSON, JAMES S. | 


The total membership as of Aug. 1942 was 424,823. The ass ’ 


— 
= 


ciate members numbered 206,442; insurance members 218,38 i 
There were about 2,480 local councils in 48 states, U.S. term 
tories and possessions, Canada and Latin America. The insuj: 
ance department in 1942 reported total assets of $52,448,863.5 

total liabilities $46,592,666.81. The total income was $7,984), 
358.93, and total benefits paid by death claims and old age beng. 
fits $3,147,610.39. a) 

The 60th supreme convention was held Aug. 18-20, 1942, ¢ 

Memphis, Tenn.; 270 delegates from 272 state and regional | 
dictions attended. A message was read from Cardinal Maglion) 
papal secretary of state, conveying the benediction of Pope Pi : 
XII on the 6oth anniversary of the organization. The repos} 
showed the greatest net increase in membership since 1921. Off: 
cers re-elected for another term were: supreme knight, Francjy 
P. Matthews; deputy supreme knight, John E. Swift; suprent 


secretary; Joseph F. Lamb; supreme advocate, Luke E. Hari 
supreme chaplain, Rev. Leo M. Finn. i 
The order in 1942 eagerly met war conditions, as in World Wij} 
I. It merged its activities with the National Catholic Communi#j 
service in behalf of the men of the army, the navy and the m|+| 
rines. Members assisted in the sale of war bonds, in civilidi 
defense works, in supplying blood banks through blood-donai) 
units. A National War Activities committee was set up, wii 
deputy supreme knight Swift as chairman. All jurisdiction 
national, state and local, gave fullest co-operation to the Nj 
tional Catholic Community service and the U.S.O. In Canada th 
councils acted as the direct agency of the Catholic hierarchy) 
in directing and operating the Knights of Columbus Canadidh} 
army huts. 
In the field of youth guidance, the order for the 19th successive) 
year continued its summer schools of boy leadership. The wor 
of the Columbian Squires, lads too young for membership, wi 
carried on by a staff of trained workers who visited more th: 
400 councils during 1942. The Special Jubilee committee for if 
Vatican decided to erect in Rome a church in honour of St. Ef 
gene, to commemorate the 25th anniversary of the episcopal co} 
secration of Pope Pius XII. The offer was accepted by the Pow 
through the cardinal secretary of state. 
National headquarters in 1942 were at New Haven, Conf 
Columbia, a monthly illustrated magazine, and News, a weeklll 
are the official publications. (J. LaF.) | 


} 
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(1883- ), U.S. corporation of 
Knowlson, James S. cial and industrialist, was born Ju 
29 in Chicago. After graduating from Cornell university, r19¢ 
he was an electrical engineer in Schenectady, 1905-09. He wi 
first chairman of the board and then president of Stewart-Warn 
corporation. In Sept. 1941 he was appointed deputy director |} 
the OPM priorities division as a dollar-a-year man. On Jan. df 
1942, he was named head of the WPB division of industrial opdfj 
ations, with the task of speeding the conversion of U.S. factori 
to war production. When Chairman Donald Nelson realigned t 
WPB on July ro, 1942, the conversion problem had been sol 
and Knowlson was made vice-chairman on the WPB program 
termination staff. Two months later Ferdinand Eberstadt st 
ceeded Knowlson in this post; it was then explained that Kno 
son needed more time to devote to his increasingly heavy duti 
on the Anglo-American Combined Production and Resourd} 
board, of which he was a member. He was also chairman of 
U.S. section of the U.S.-Canada joint war production committ 
an agency which had been set up to speed war production of b 
countries. 
He retired from the latter post on Dec. 1, 1942, and resign 
as WPB vice-chairman early in Jan. 1943. 


it 


| 


i 
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KNOX, FRANKLIN—LABOUR PARTY 


Anox, (William) Franklin (ion na cot 
statesman and soldier, was 
orn Jan. 1 at Boston and was educated at Alma (Mich.) college. 
Te joined Theodore Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, with whom he 
verved from April to Sept. 1898. He was in France from May 
3.918 to Feb. 1919 and became colonel in the 36sth field artillery. 
dis newspaper career began shortly after his service in the 
j)panish-American war, when he was successively reporter, city 
) ditor and circulation manager of the Grand Rapids, Mich., Her- 
Jd. From 1901 to 1912 he was publisher of the Sault Ste. Marie, 
iAich.; News, and in 1913 he purchased control of the Manchester, 
. Union and Leader. Later he became associated with the 
idearst newspaper chain and was its general manager until 1931, 
ivhen he became publisher of the Chicago Daily News. In 1936 
ro Knox was the Republican candidate for vice-president. On 
yune 20, 1940, he was appointed secretary of the navy by Pres. 
2Lo0osevelt. 
® In Oct. 1941, Secretary Knox, who had advocated immediate 
\.S. entry into the battle of the Atlantic, announced that U.S. 
yonvoys were enroute to Iceland. On Dec. 15, 1941, after an in- 
Hoection of the damage at Pearl Harbor, Knox said one battleship, 
aree destroyers, a target ship and a minelayer were lost in the 
ottack because naval forces there were not on the alert. A year 
‘iter, the navy revealed that eight battleships alone had been put 
ut of action in the attack. Knox was ruthlessly criticized by his 
Wolitical foes for withholding the facts. His defenders, however, 
serted that immediate revelation of the facts would have been 
& invaluable aid to the Japanese. In a review of the war on Dec. 
4, 1942, Knox said that the U.S. navy was larger and more power- 
Jal than the day before Pearl Harbor and that Japanese casualties 
‘ere five times those of the United States. 


, aT ajer ve T8790— ), U.S. industri- 
iinudsen, William Signius ois vas bom in Conen 
*agen, Denmark, on March 25 and as a youth worked in a bicycle 
(op in his native town. At the age of 20 he emigrated to the 
jInited States, where he found work in a shipyard in New York. 
1. fter working in a railroad shop, he went to Buffalo, where he 
fltimately became superintendent of a mill. He then mre for 
ford Motor company and became associated with Chevrolet 
efotor company, of which he was made vice-president in 1922 
{nd later president. From 1933 to 1937 he was executive vice- 
jresident of General Motors corporation, and in the latter year 
%e became president. On May 28, 1940 President Roosevelt ap- 
Jointed him commissioner of industrial production for the national 
wefense advisory commission. 


sMfanagement Jan. 7, 1941, he named Knudsen director general. 
siinudsen continued to be the “top man” in the production phase 
6f national defense until Jan. 1942, but gradually matters of gen- 
{ral policy were delegated to other agencies such as the Office of 
‘rice Administration and the War Production board. In July 
1941, Knudsen admitted friction with the OPA and Leon Hender- 
Jon over the curtailment of motor car production. Knudsen had 
sontended that an arbitrary reduction of 50% would dislocate 
4J.S. economy. On Jan. 16, 1942, he was appointed production 


Sirector of the war department and made a lieutenant general. 


a . Shipments of kyanite from United States mines rose 
‘yanite. to 8,335 short tons in 1941, nearly double the 1940 
eutput. At the same time, in spite of shortage of shipping space 
‘nd rising freight costs, imports from India increased from 7,658 
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tons in r94o to 6,211 tons in the first nine months of 1941. 
(G. A. Ro.) 

Labor, U.S. Department of: see GovernMENT DEPARTMENTS 
AND BUREAUS. 
Labor Relations Board, National: see Nationat Lazor 
RELATIONS Boarp. 
Labour: see AcricuLturE; AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; 
ConcREss oF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS; INTERNATIONAL LA- 
BOUR ORGANIZATION; LABOUR UNIons; Law; Morion PIcTurEs; 
NATIONAL LABor RELATIONS BoarD; NEGROES (AMERICAN); Ra- 
DIO; RELIEF; SHIPBUILDING; STRIKES AND LocK-ouTS; SUPREME 
CouRT OF THE UNITED STATES; UNEMPLOYMENT; UNITED 
STATES; WacEes AND Hours; War Lasor Boarp, NATIONAL; 
War Propuction, U.S. See also under various states. 
Labour Party The British Labour party continued during 

* 1942 to be represented in the British govern- 
ment, C. R. Attlee and Ernest Bevin being members of the war 
cabinet where they were joined by Herbert Morrison in No- 
vember, and Hugh Dalton, Thomas Johnston, A. V. Alexander 
and Sir William Jowitt occupying other important positions. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, also a member of the war cabinet from Feb- 
ruary to November, did not rejoin the Labour party after his 
expulsion, and counted as an Independent. Arthur Greenwood, 
on leaving the war cabinet, resumed his position as acting leader 
of the party in the House of Commons, and was re-elected to 
this position. 

Total Labour party membership showed a slight decline during 
1941. This was due to a sharp fall in individual membership, as 
affiliated trade union membership slightly increased. Individual 
membership fell from 304,000 at the end of 1940 to 227,000 a year 
later, male membership declining by 46,000. The main causes 
were the calling up of men for the armed forces and the migra- 
tion of labour to new areas, which made organization difficult; 
and the suspension of party warfare also lessened political inter- 
est in the constituencies. Such by-elections as were contested were 
fought by independent candidates, including several of a “popular 
front” complexion who met with success. There was much discon- 
tent in the party over the electoral truce, and the party machine 
was criticized for filling vacant seats with elderly candidates. 

The party conference in May 1942 approved the preliminary 
draft of a reconstruction program, which was later being ampli- 
fied by a number of special committees. This program was in 
general an expression of moderate, evolutionary socialism. Later 
in the year, party opinion was much exercised over the Indian 
situation. While generally disposed to support the government on 
the basis of the Cripps offer, the main body of the party urged 
the keeping open of the door for renewed negotiations. In parlia- 
ment the party pressed for an improvement in pay and allowances 
for the forces and their dependents, for the reorganization of the 
coal industry and for fuel rationing and for reforms to meet the 
position of pensioners, injured workmen receiving compensation 
and other special classes. It gave solid support to the war effort; 
but some sections went much farther than the party as a whole in 
criticizing the government, and especially in pressing for more 
complete public control of the war industries, more extensive 
rationing and further restrictions on luxury expenditure. There 
were misgivings within the party at the weakening of its elec- 
toral influence, which it shared with the other established parties, 
and at the growth of new socialistic movements outside its ranks. 
But the party leaders were disposed to regard such movements as 
mushroom growths. One notable feature of the year 1942 was the 
rapid growth of the Fabian society, which launched out through 
a socialist propaganda committee to form numerous local groups in 
order to reinforce and supplement the activities of the local La- 
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bour parties in the propagandist field. The Fabian society re- 
mained affiliated with the Labour party, which it helped to found 
43 years ago. (See also CABINET MEMBERS.) (G2DS He) 


Labour Unions United States.—With the country at war 

* in 1942 union activities during the year were 
concerned mainly with war problems and the operations of war 
agencies. The central issues of wages, the closed shop and the 
position of organized labour in the administration of the war, 
which were the cause of numerous and prolonged strikes in 1941, 
were on the whole settled amicably and with the co-operation of 
union leaders. 

In arriving at a wage policy the paramount purpose of the 
government was to prevent the traditional war inflation of prices 
and wages. Although the unions began the year by demanding in- 
creases of $1 a day in the steel and automobile industries, the War 
Labor board, created by the president on Jan. 12 to replace the 
Defense Mediation board of 1941, held the demands under ad- 
visement until the president could announce the government’s 
policy of wage and price stabilization. This announcement was 
made in a statement to congress on April 27. The burden of the 
statement was that wage increases, except in cases of gross in- 
equalities or sub-standard wages, be kept in check in order to 
permit the administration to stabilize prices and the cost of living. 

On July 15 the War Labor board issued the famous “‘little steel” 
decision. This decision embodied the first principle of wage deter- 
mination which the board had seen fit to adopt. It provided that 
wages should maintain their purchasing power as of Jan. 1941. 
Since between that date and the middle of 1942 the cost of living 
had risen about 15%, the decision meant that the board would 
undertake to keep the total increases in wages granted within this 
period of 18 months from exceeding 15%. The steel workers, 
therefore, were awarded, instead of $1 a day or 124 cents an hour, 
an increase of something more than 5 cents. The unions protested 
the decision, but finally accepted it. But, for exceptional cases, 
the “little steel’ formula became the guiding principle of the 
year’s wage settlements. 

The troublesome issue of the closed shop was likewise settled 
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by the board through a compromise between the position of fi] 
unions and the employers. Following John Lewis’s success}} 
fight for the closed shop in the bituminous coal industry, | 
ganized labour generally pressed for the same concession atl) 
supported its demand by arguing that the pledge not to strij 
for the duration of the war required some such measure as 
closed shop to protect unions against the loss of their membé 
Public opposition to the closed shop was, however, so great tl} 
granting it was politically impossible. The board, therefore, 4} 
vised a provision, known as maintenance of membership, where} 
employees who were members of a union or who joined at 
time a contract with the employer was signed, were requill}| 
to remain members for the life of the contract. This ruling, 1} 
the “little steel’ formula, was applied in settling virtually | 
disputes about this issue. f | 

The more or less successful disposition of wages and the clos} 
shop by these decisions of the board drastically curbed the 4} 
casions for quarrels and strikes. Interruptions to work, co 
quently, while numerous, were short-lived and the losses fra} 
strikes and lock-outs were far less than in preceding years. De 
sions of the board were generally obeyed. But in a few cases 7 
government was forced to take over plants, either to end a str} 
or to impose the board’s decision upon an unwilling emplo 

As war administration grew more elaborate and was entrus4 
with the authority to make more and more vital decisions, 4 
labour movement continued to insist upon fuller representations} 
the Washington councils. This demand became increasingly 
sistent upon the retirement of Sidney Hillman, one of the lead) 
of the C.I.0. and co-director of the Office of Production Manaif} 
ment, when that agency was superseded by the War Producti 
board under the chairmanship of Donald Nelson. While organiafi 
labour failed to win representation equivalent to that held 
Hillman, it made its influence felt by appointments to vari 
advisory boards and by the effective pressure it was able to exif 
on Washington. 

The result was that the unions had their way on many bai 
issues. Union-management committees, originally proposed by 
C.1.0. and later endorsed by the A.F. of L., were swiftly inti] 
duced into a substantial number of war plants. In spite of mt 
public clamour for lengthening the work-week, the 40-hour wé 
was retained. Union influence prevented the freezing of 
ployees on their jobs and in general reduced to a minimum 
amount of compulsion used in administering the country’s m]} 
power program. Only in relation to the overall problems of ¥ 
production did labour influence appear to subside. For the s 
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munitions production rendered obsolete the Reuther plan, w 
had been a universal subject of discussion and contention in 1qf} 

Efforts to compose the differences between the A.F. of L. af 
the C.I.0. made little progress. At the beginning of the yef; 
John Lewis proposed that peace negotiations be reopened. Tf] 
fear that Lewis might succeed and thereby gain in prestige cf 
influence caused both William Green and Philip Murray to rej 
his offers of intervention. The administration joined in this. 
action. To counteract Lewis’s peace proposals, the president | 
up a joint C.1.0.-A.F. of L. committee (the so-called labs 
victory committee) to meet with him for the purpose of ¢ 
cussing and settling questions affecting the two organizati« 
and labour policy in general. 

This public rebuff of Lewis exacerbated his differences w4 
the C.I.O. and Murray. Lewis immediately took steps to pun 
Murray and to separate the United Mine Workers from — 


| 
THE FOURTH OF JULY, 1942, was only another day of work for fabourer* 
U.S. war plants. Strikes were at a minimum in 1942 as labour unions avoel 
stoppage of work during disputes. In the first half of the year, fewer man-hifl 
of work were lost through strikes than in any six-month period in U.S. his? 
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1.0. At successive meetings of the Miners’ executive board 
id convention, the union withdrew from the C.1.0., displaced 
urray as vice-president of the Miners and expelled him from 
smbership in that organization. The United Mine Workers, 
|w free of any affiliations, amended its constitution to extend 
jurisdiction over all industry and by that act virtually con- 
jrted itself into a third federation of labour competing for mem- 
rs with all other existing unions. 

Meanwhile the standing peace committee of the A.F. of L. and 
{f.0., which had not met for a long time, resumed its conversa- 
\ms. Before the year was over it had agreed to recommend to 
j2 two organizations the creation of an arbitration board, em- 
jwered to settle inter-union disputes. The recommendation was 
jvourably received. But before it could be adopted, a bitter 
jatroversy, which broke out between C.I.O. and AF. of L. 
ions over union control of the Kaiser shipyards, again reduced 
j2 chances for peace. 


Under the favourable influences of full employment and rising 
#ges, most unions continued to grow. The A.F. of L. added 
jaghly 500,000 members. The C.1.0.’s total membership re- 
| ined unchanged during the year, but this meant that it made 


‘in other directions the loss of the 600,000 members of the 


‘hwever, not matched by the enhancement of its prestige. Unions 
ne increasingly under criticism for their reluctance to abandon 
‘ 40-hour week, the suspicion that they were indifferent to slow- 
‘wns and restrictions of output, and the continuance of inter- 
tion quarrels. In consequence, organized labour, together with 
» administration, lost heavily in the congressional elections 
il November. (See also AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; 
(WSINESS REVIEW; CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS; 
Ww; NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD; STRIKES AND LOCK- 
Me Wo.) 


ased during 1941. The membership of the unions affiliated to 
i Trades Union congress rose from 5,079,094 to 5,432,644, 
fide up of 4,509,515 male and 923,129 female workers. Figures 
ire not available for the unions outside the congress, of which 

most important were the teachers’ societies and the unions 
the civil service and the post office, which latter groups were 
41 precluded from affiliation by the Trade Unions act of 1927. 
‘iorts to get this act modified again broke down in face of the 


5) and the General and Municipal Workers (548,000 )—which 
“rol the less skilled workers. The former now included 190,000 


t1 the latter 147,000 women. Other big increases were in the 


2,000), which enrolled a large proportion of workers in the 
Wittime National Fire service. As against these advances, there 
(ire shrinkages in many of the unions catering for workers in 
iides subject to wartime contraction, notably in the cotton in- 
stry. Apart from these instances, membership remained fairly 
ble, despite the war. 
wiWages and conditions continued to be regulated by the normal 
stycesses of collective bargaining, supplemented by the resort to 
vitration by the National Arbitration Tribunal or by ad hoc 
ounals, in place of resort to strike action. Strikes were rela- 
ely few and unimportant, and mostly of short duration. The 
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APPEARING ON A PLATFORM TOGETHER for the first time, April 7, 1942, 


at Pittsburgh, Philip Murray (left), president of the C.1.0., and William Green 
(right), president of the A.F. of L., pledged unity in the ranks of U.S. labour 
for the duration of World War II. Between them is Paul V. McNutt, Federal 
Security administrator and later chairman of the War Manpower commission 


largest number occurred in the mining industry, which accounted 
for 390 stoppages out of a total of 804 in all industries during 
the first eight months of 1942. But most of the mining stoppages 
were small and brief, and in general the workers showed a high 
determination to do their best in furtherance of the war effort. In 
the munition trades and in coal mining, the sphere of collective 
recognition was extended by the establishment in most of the 
larger factories and collieries of joint production committees and 
joint pit committees, with a mandate to consider all possible 
methods of increasing output, without interfering with the normal 
process of collective bargaining between trade unions and em-— 
ployers’ associations. These joint bodies, of which the workers’ 
sides in the war factories worked in closely with the shop stew- 
ards’ committees created by the employees, were undoubtedly 
effective in raising output and improving relations where they 
were given a fair trial. 

The Trades Union congress, held in Sept. 1942, was excep- 
tionally interesting because it revealed a sharp conflict of tend- 
encies. The general council, which received the support of the 
two “general labour” unions, was assailed on several issues by the 
more advanced sections, headed by the miners, railwaymen and 
engineers. A demand for a larger measure of “workers’ control” 
in industry was carried against the general council, and a pro- 
posal to set up an enquiry into the basis of trade union organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the National Union of Railwaymen, was only 
defeated by a small margin. Sir Walter Citrine’s account of his 
negotiations with the American Federation of Labor in the matter 
of trade union unity between the three movements of Great Brit- 
ain, the United States, and the soviet union was received with 
considerable dissatisfaction, many delegates holding that the con- 
gress secretary should have insisted on negotiating directly with 
the C.I.O. and the Railroad Brotherhoods, as well as with the 
A.F. of L. British labour opinion was solidly in favour of a triple 
alliance of the labour movements of the three countries on an 
all-inclusive basis, and was much distressed at the refusal of the 
A-F. of L. to take part in such an alliance. In general, the British 
trade unions continued to improve their position, without making 
any sensationally rapid advance. There were affiliated to congress 
four unions with upwards of 500,000 members, three others with 
over 100,000 (railwaymen 376,000, distributive workers 234,000 
and woodworkers 157,000), and 15 others with over 50,000. The 
total number of affiliated trade unions was 252; and there were 
in addition 412 recognized local trades councils up and down the 
country, including a number of smaller unions not affiliated to 
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congress. Total trade union membership was probably between 
6,500,000 and 7,000,000, including civil servants, local govern- 
ment officers, teachers and other nonaffliated groups. 

(G; D. FE GC) 


Labrador: see NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR. 


Fielding the finest team in its history, Princeton 
Lacrosse. university won the Inter-collegiate Lacrosse cham- 
pionship in 1942 and thus wrested the title from the state of 
Maryland for the first time in many years. The Tigers’ 12-10 
victory over the University of Maryland and their 4-2 decision 
over Johns Hopkins of the same state were the high lights of the 
season. 

A year ago it was Johns Hopkins which returned to top 
strength to win the championship, and the year before that it 
was the University of Maryland which finished in top place. 
Army finished in fourth place behind the two Maryland teams. 
In its annual game with navy, army won by a score of 6-3. 

The annual north-south game in Baltimore resulted in a 6-4 
victory for the north, but in a special abbreviated game two 
weeks later in New York, the south was the winner, 5-1. 

Like most college sports which had been affected by the 
18-19 draft board, lacrosse probably was expected to be slowed 
down for the duration. This might increase the interest in 
women’s lacrosse which in 1942 was represented by teams from 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Westchester, New York, and a 
few cities in the middle west where the game was being intro- 
duced at girls’ colleges. (Gt; yo 1D.) 


La Guardia, Fiorello Henry {sn vas norm in New York 

’ y cian, was born in New York 
city, Dec. 11. He went to high school in Prescott, Ariz. From 
Igor to 1906 he served in U.S. consulates in Hungary and 
Austria. He graduated from New York university law school in 
1910 and was congressman from New York, 1917-21 and 1923- 
33. He commanded the US. flying force on the Italian front dur- 
ing World War I. In 1933 he was elected mayor of New York 
city; he was re-elected in 1937 and again in Nov. 1941. In Aug. 
1940, Pres. Roosevelt appointed him chairman of the U.S. section 
of the Canada-United States permanent joint board of defense, 
and in May 1941 the president named him director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense. La Guardia resigned the directorship on 
Feb. 10, 1942. In the fall of 1942, La Guardia made several 
broadcasted appeals to the Italian people to overthrow Mussolini 
and join the Allied side. 


Land Emory S (1879- ), U.S. naval officer and goy- 

* ernment official, was born Jan. 9 in Canon 
City, Colo. He was graduated from the University of Wyoming, 
1898; Annapolis, 1902; and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, 1907. During World War I, he served on the staff 
of Admiral William Sims in London. Associated with problems 
of naval construction after 1904, he was assistant chief of the 
navy’s bureau of aeronautics, 1926-28; chief of the bureau of 
construction and repair, 1932-37. Made a rear admiral when he 
retired from the navy in 1937, he was named commissioner of 
the U.S. maritime commission in 1937, and succeeded Joseph 
Kennedy as chairman in 1938. Soon after the United States 
entered World War II, Admiral Land was also made administra- 
tor of the War Shipping Administration, established Feb. 7, 1942. 
He had control of the operations, purchases, requisitioning and 
use of all U.S. merchantmen. He was also a member of the 
Anglo-U.S. combined shipping adjustment board, which was 
created in Jan. 1942. He declared on Nov. 12 that President 
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Roosevelt’s goals of 8,000,000 tons of new shipping for 1¢ 
and 16,000,000 tons for 1943 would be achieved on schedule. 


Land Banks: see FeperaAL LAND BANKS. 
Laos: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Lard. 


tion in 1942. Production was estimated roughly by the depaij 
ment of agriculture as more than 2,500,000,000 Ib., which 

shori of the 1942 goal of 2,820,000,000 lb. The Food Distrill} 
tion administration bought more than 1,000,000,000 Ib. of ve}} 
table oils and animal fats. Of this total, 634,000,000 Ib. was lal} 
171,000,000 lb. vegetable oil, 96,000,000 Ib. margarine, 45,0c¢} 
ooo lb. shortening, 33,000,000 Ib. butter, 26,000,000 lb. edil] 
beef fats. Predominant purchases for military and lend-lease uff} 
made it difficult for housewives to buy lard in the latter mon}j} 
of 1942. Also in these later months hogs, although averag) 
about 7 lb. heavier, yielded about 2 Ib. less lard per carcass th 
in 1941, indicating that packers were trimming carcasses to reall} 
on the higher prices for pork. Storage supplies of lard in } 
United States Dec. 31, 1942, were 11,190,547 |b. compared 

111,953,101 lb. Dec. 31, 1941. From Dec. 1941 to Dec. 1 
the price of lard advanced 38%. Butter prices in the same ver 
rose 32%. At the beginning of 1943 the top price for lard ¥ 
about 3 cents per lb. above the ceiling price a year earlier, |} 
OPA having revised lard ceilings several times in 1942. (See & 
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Hocs; Meat; VEGETABLE OILs AND ANIMAL Fars.) (S. O. R.| 


There was an unprecedented volume of U.S. lard Di 
| 


duction and yet a serious shortage for civilian consunt} 
| 


| 
i 
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Latin America: see ARGENTINA; Bottvia; BraAziL; Brit 
Gutana; British HonpuRAS; CHILE; CoLomsiA; Costa Ri 
Ecuapor; FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE; GUATEMALA; HisPA’ 
AMERICA AND WorRLD War II; Honpuras; INTERNATIONAL LA 
NICARAGUA; PANAMA; PARAGUAY; PERU; SALVADOR, EL; SU 
NAM; URUGUAY; VENEZUELA. 

Latter Day Saints: see Mormons. 


Latvia One of the Baltic states of northeastern Eur 
* north of Lithuania, south of Estonia, formerly a 
public; in Tod it became part of the German “Ostland.” A 
25,016 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Jan. 1, 1939), 1,994,500. Capital, Ry 
(385,063 in sae the other neice city is Liepaja (57,0q 
Language, Latvian. Religion, Christian (Protestant, 56%; Roni} 
Catholic, 24.5%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Greek Orthodox, 5.54ff] 
The country was ruled, after the German occupation in 1d 
by Commissioner-General Drechsler for Latvia, and Reichsce 
missar Heinrich Lohse, whose seat of government not only | 
Latvia but for the entire Ostland (qg.v.) was established in Riff 
History.—Like her neighbours Estonia and Lithuania (qq.'f} 
Latvia was forced to bow first to one, then another, of the vf} 
ring great powers: from June 1940 to June 1941 she was od 
pied and largely collectivized by the U.S.S.R.; in July 1941 | 
was occupied and “new ordered” by the nazi reich Mass depo: ti 
tions were carried through by both the conquerors, and the e 1h 
omy was forced through violent changes. Before 1940 less t]] 
34% of Latvian trade was with the U.S.S.R., then for a yeaf 
was entirely Russian-controlled; in 1941 iis trade was “i 
pletely choked off. Before 1940 some 35-40% of her exports vel 
to Great Britain; then that trade was stopped. In 1942 the C{ff 
mans were Frankly having difficulty in reviving normal econo 
life. An appeal to countries like Denmark and Belgium was: 
tempted to help in colonization and economic development, _ 
inspection trips were arranged in the Baltic States for such A 
as Gunnar Larsen, Danish Minister of Transport. | 
Internal conditions in Latvia were of course largely aepencff 


): the war, which toward the end of 1942 again approached her 
jirders as the Russians advanced. Large stocks of goods were 
}quisitioned for the war, but details of food and clothing condi- 
‘ons were not available. 

| Beyond the country’s borders several Latvian ships flying the 
jimson-white-crimson flag were torpedoed in the Atlantic and 
sewhere. A Latvian pro-soviet government continued to exist 
| exile in Russia, while in Great Britain and the United States 
je ministers appointed prior to the soviet occupation continued 
function. Latvians were deeply interested in the signature of 
e Anglo-Russian 20-year alliance (June 1942), which, although 
did not specifically mention the Baltic states, was assumed to 
arantee their restoration after the war. 

Statistics of education, finance and economic conditions ceased 
be issued in Latvia after the soviet occupation in 1940; the 
jest available figures at the end of 1942 applied for the most 
Jrt to 1938 and 1939. 

Education.—In 1938-39 there were 1,895 elementary schools 
th 229,825 pupils and 114 secondary schools with 25,225 pupils. 
jnrolment at the University of Riga was 7,281. 
Finance.—The monetary unit is the lat (=19.3 U.S. cents at 
jr, established as equivalent to the Swiss franc in 1921). Effects 
German control were still uncertain at the end of 1942. In 
39 the budget estimates envisaged revenue of 190,878,000 lats 
jd expenditures of 190,481,000 lats. 

Trade and Communication.—Imports in 1938 were 227,336,- 
io lats; exports 227,204,000 lats. Chief articles of import were 
justrial machinery, agricultural machinery, automobiles and 
cessories, coal, cotton textiles, cotton (raw) and wheat. Chief 
jiticles of export were timber, flax, plywood and butter. Exports 
mnt chiefly to Great Britain, Germany, the U.S.S.R. and the 
stherlands. Imports were primarily from Germany, Great Brit- 
‘ja, the U.S.S.R., Sweden and the United States. In 1940 the 
Bivion state railways operated over 2,200 mi.; bus lines over 
(300 mi. The principal harbours are Riga, Liepaja and Ventspils. 
i Agriculture.—The principal crops with their yields (in short 
ns) were as follows in 1939: rye, 493,830; barley, 245,041; 
jts, 534,395; wheat, 233,247; potatoes, 1,807,882; Haxqms en 2e 
vestock included 414,470 horses, 1,271,730 cattle, 1,469,570 
jeep, 891,470 pigs, 4,729,120 poultry, 222,460 beehives. 

| Manufacturing.—After the decline in 1931 and 1932, Latvia’s 
‘}dustrial production rose rapidly to a general index figure of 148 
| 1937 (based on 100 in 1930). Strong efforts were made up to 
‘| 39 to increase the self-sufficiency of the country. 

| At the beginning of 1939 some 5,970 industrial establishments 
‘ployed 98,500 persons, and in 1938 produced a value of 695,- 
‘0,000 lats. Chief industries were foodstuffs, wood and paper 
‘1d textiles. (F. D. S.) 
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i . (1883- ), French statesman, was born June 
aval, Pierre 28 at Chateldon, Puy-de-Déme. For a brief 
‘\ographical sketch, see Encyclopedia Britannica. Laval had re- 
‘ained in comparative obscurity after the start of war in 1939 
‘itil Marshal Pétain, after France’s defeat, named him his suc- 
‘\ssor as well as vice-premier. An opportunist, Laval consulted 
‘'th Hitler on several occasions in 1940 and displayed obvious 
‘o-nazi inclinations. A rift between Pétain and Laval occurred, 
‘id the latter was abruptly dropped from the Vichy cabinet 
‘ec. 13, 1940. Laval was not reinstated until April 18, 1942, 
\oen he formed a new cabinet and assumed the title of chief 
| government. In the summer of 1942, most French workers 
nored Laval’s plea that they help “crush bolshevism” and 
\lease French war prisoners by working in German factories. 
n Oct. 20, he said that French workers “must go” to Germany 
1 orders of the government. On Nov. 18, a week after the 
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“THE ONLY WAY—IN” a British portrayal of the strange doorway constructed 
for France in 1942 by Pierre Laval. Cartoon by Butterworth of the Manchester 
Daily Dispatch 


Germans had occupied all of France, Pétain gave Laval dicta- 
torial powers to make laws and decrees on his own responsibility. 
Within 48 hours, Laval delivered a violent tirade against Britain 
and the U.S., proclaimed confidence in eventual axis victory and 
asserted that a pact with the reich was the sole guarantee of 
keeping peace in Europe. 


Law Global war overshadowed all developments of the year 
* 1942 and from its effects not the minutest phase of 
civilian life or activity was exempt. 

Against this background law had a dual aspect—regulations on 
the home front governing the regular workaday relations and 
problems of a civilian economy, and war regulations, more sum- 
mary in nature and sweeping in scope, whose direct impact was 
everywhere reflected. 

Accordingly the year’s most significant decisions and regula- 
tions are reviewed under the following headings: 


ADMINISTRATIVE LAW LABOUR 
AGRICULTURE LIBEL 
ARBITRATION PATENTS 

BANKING PuBLic CONTRACTS 
BANKRUPTCY Pupsiic UTILITIES 


Civit RIGHTS 
CONSTITUTIONAL Law 
CRIMINAL Law 
DomMEsTIc RELATIONS 
HousInG 

INSURANCE 


SocIaAL SECURITY 

Tax: Loca, FEDERAL 

TRADE REGULATION 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 
War REGULATIONS 

WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


Administrative Law.—The right to judicial review of board 
findings was the outstanding issue of administrative law. While 
arising in cases involving broadcasting, rate making and labour 
relations, the principles promulgated are applicable to practically 
every field of business operation. 

The supreme court refused to grant a review of rate-making 
orders (FPC v. Natural Gas Pipeline Co.; Board of Trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., v. U.S.). Courts will not substitute their 
judgment in these technical matters for that of the commission, 
where the board has not overstepped the limits of due process. 

Since, however, if has the force of law, a commission’s “order” 
may be reviewed before it is invoked as well as after (Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., v. U.S.). A decision of the Railroad Re- 
tirement board that persons employed by a copper mining com- 
pany were “employees” within the meaning of the act so as to 
subject them to the jurisdiction of the board was not final and 
hence subject to review by the court (Utah Copper Co. v. Rail- 
road Retirement Board). A determination by the FPC that a 
company was a public utility within the definition of the act and 
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that therefore the purchase of its stock by another company, 
admittedly a public utility, unauthorized by the commission, 
violated the act, likewise was subject to review (Jersey Central 
Power & Light Co. v. Federal Power Comm.). The supreme 
court overruled the commission’s orders to the extent that they 
limited the types of commodities that might be carried over 
designated routes (Howard Hall Co., Inc., v. U.S.; U.S. v. Caro- 
lina Freight Carriers Corp.). The supreme court held that the 
U.S. court for the District of Columbia had the power to stay 
the enforcement of an order of the FCC pending determination 
of an appeal to preserve the status quo (Scripps-Howard Radio, 
Shir, Sis IKCE)). 

In a proceeding to enforce an NLRB order, the court properly 
refused to allow the employer to produce additional evidence 
that all its assets had been conveyed to a newly-organized cor- 
poration (Southport Petroleum Co. v. NLRB). Nor can such a 
reviewing court require as a prerequisite to enforcing the board’s 
order a determination through an election that the labour or- 
ganization, formerly chosen, still represents the majority of the 
employees involved (NLRB v. P. Lorillard Co.). 

Agriculture—The Agricultural Adjustment act of 1938 as 
amended in 1941 was held a valid exercise of the interstate com- 
merce power of congress as applied to that portion of a farmer’s 
wheat intended for consumption on the farm where it was pro- 
duced. The control of local farm production is merely incidental 
to the constitutional control of the marketing of wheat, and 
necessarily follows from congressional intent to control the total 
wheat supply. Application of the increased penalties of the 1941 
amendment to a crop already planted is likewise valid even 
though a retroactive penalty, since application of the penalty was 
contingent upon the actions of the farmer subsequent to enact- 
ment of the amendment (Wickard v. Filburn). 

The Florida commercial fertilizer law (which requires inspec- 
tion on a fee-basis and analysis of fertilizer prior to its being 
offered for sale within the state) was held inapplicable to the 
importation and distribution to Florida farmers of fertilizer by 
the United States department of agriculture in furtherance of the 
Federal soil conservation program (United States v. Mayo). Buta 
provision of the California Milk Control act prohibiting distribu- 
tors from purchasing, processing or otherwise handling milk 
which is sold at any place within the geographical boundaries of 
a designated marketing area, whether such place is part of the 
marketing area or not, at less than the minimum prices established 
for such marketing area was valid as applied to milk processed 
and handled for sale at less than prescribed minimum prices to 
the federal government on federal territory (Pacific Coast Dairy, 
Inc., v. Department of Agriculture of California). (See also 
AGRICULTURE. ) 

Arbitration.—Though commercial as well as labour disputes 
have greatly enhanced the scope of arbitration, the inconsistent 
emergency legislation has curbed it. Thus, an order of OPA made 
performance of a contract for sale of goods impossible, hence 
nonperformance was excused and the entire contract, including 
the arbitration clause, was terminated as inconsistent with an 
OPA schedule. (Eddington Fabrics Corp. v. M. Lowenstein & 
Sons, Inc.). Similarly held unenforceable was a contract, con- 
taining an arbitration clause, which had become impossible of 
performance because of the establishment of ceiling prices by the 
Office of Price Administration and certain regulations issued by 
the Office of Production Management (Matter of Kahn & Feld- 
man, Inc.; Rothschild et al.; etc.). 

However, an order of the Defense Communications board 
directing the closing of defendant’s radio station did not excuse 
it from its agreement to arbitrate any controversy which occurred 
during the period of its operation (Matter of Sell, Pres. of Amer- 
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ican Communications Assn.; French Telegraph Cable Co.). 
Nor could one avoid his obligation under an arbitration ag} 

ment on the ground that the WPB order limited his invent} 

The regulation did not invalidate the contract; it merely proj 


the buyer, if at that time the inventory of the buyer is then} 
unduly enlarged (Federated Textiles, Inc., v. Glamour GW 
Denial of a contract (charter party) did not constitute a wall 
of an arbitration agreement embodied in that contract (K| 
Kundis Shipping Co. v. Amtorg Trading Corp.). Though § 
erally an infant may disaffirm his contracts, an infant appre 
may not reject arbitration provisions of his contract with|} 
employer while affirming the provisions relative to his tenure} 
employment (Farin v. Sercarz). | 
In confirming an arbitrator’s award (that an employer 7} 
executed a collective bargaining contract with a union “shall 
voke . . . the rule announced by it excluding the lunch or |} 
hour from the eight hours per day to be paid for”) a court ray 
that it did not bar employees from maintaining a subsequf} 
action against the employer to recover pay for the lunch hou; 
provided in the contract (Alper v. Greater New York Broadch 
ing Corp.). But an award of an arbitration board incresiy 
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wages was invalidated because the board did not decide the q¥ 
tion of a fair work load in arbitrating the question of a fair i! 
of wages and fair work load (Boott Mills v. Board of Conc 
tion and Arbitration). | 
Banking.—To prevent the occupied countries from bef 
looted, an executive order froze bank deposits of invaded | 
tries and their nationals. The prohibition extends only to the | 
ment or transfer of the funds. The sole purpose of the order | 
! 


to prevent the funds of certain foreign nations and their natioi| 
from falling into the hands of the aggressor powers. The or}] 
however, did not preclude a state court from subsequently ej] 
cising its jurisdiction in an action by a domestic corporation} 
which were attached New York bank deposits belonging to jf] 
national bank of a country subject to such executive order (C 
mission for Polish Relief, Lid. v. Banca Nationala a Ruman 
An attempt of a New York bank to credit its branch in P 
France, with the proceeds of a check deposited in such brancl¥ 
a French national for collection was ineffectual and void as a 
lation of the executive order extending the restrictions on tr 
fers of credit to transactions in which France or any nati 
thereof has any interest (Philip v. Chase National Bank of | 
City of New York). 
But an executive freeze order, prohibiting payments by bal 
to nationals of foreign countries except as authorized by the 
retary of the treasury, did not prevent a levy, under a warran'} 
attachment, on the bank account of a foreign national; nor dijf 
affect the court’s acquiring dominion, by virtue of such a j 
over the defendant’s rights and interest in the account (Comzlfh 
ston for Polish Relief, Ltd. v. Banca Nationala a Ruman 
(See also BANKING.) : 
Bankruptcy.—The decisions considered conflict between 4f} 
eral and state laws, priority of federal claims and the jurisdict}) 
of the bankruptcy courts. | 
A New Jersey statute authorizing a refunding plan more t| 
a year before the enactment of the Municipal Bankruptcy | 
did not conflict with the latter, nor did the state statute un 
stitutionally impair the obligation of the contract (Faitoute Hy | 
& Steel Co. v. City of Asbury Park). 
A bankruptcy court need not apply local law governing} 
liquidation of insolvent estates, the Bankruptcy act prescritf 
its own criteria for distribution to creditors. Hence a guararlil 
and its creditors could not be deprived of the benefits of | 
usual bankruptcy rule of equality by a,N-Y. state law requit { 


i] 


: their rights be subordinated to those of other certificate 
ders (Prudence Realization Corp. v. Geist). 

\’armer-debtors were entitled to file a petition for relief under 
) Frazier-Lempke act (bankruptcy provisions affecting farm- 
j) four years after composition proceedings had been insti- 
ed, since that right is not to be conditioned on the diligence 
4a which the farmer sought composition or extension of time 
wight v. Logan). 

Ybligations which had accrued under the California Unem- 
j7ment Reserves act plus a 12% interest were allowed as prior 
\ms against a bankrupt employer (Meilink v. Unemployment 


pn priority over the claims of Texas (U.S. v. Texas). 

ivil Rights.—A vigorous press campaign by newspapers de- 
ading the reversal of a constitutional amendment improperly 
mitted to the voters, which campaign was waged during the 
idency of judicial proceedings, could not be adjudged in con- 
\ppt of court. Under the doctrine of the Bridges case, the 
ver of the court to punish for contempt is limited to publica- 
is creating a clear and present danger of substantial evils—z.e., 
lair influence on the court (Graham v. Jones). 

). wholly new element was injected into the doctrine of the 
brnhill case, that peaceful picketing in labour controversies is 
‘Horm of free speech. The supreme court in a 5 to 4 decision 
‘fined the right of peaceful picketing to the “industry” in 
ich the labour dispute arose. In Carpenters’ Union v. Ritter’s 
ie, the supreme court upheld a Texas decree, based on the 
‘ge antitrust act, enjoining picketing by a painters’ and car- 
ters’ union against a restaurant, the owner of which had en- 
Jed a nonunion contractor to erect a building some distance 
ily from the restaurant. In Bakery Drivers’ Union v. Wohl, 


forbidding picketing by a bakery drivers’ union against the 
ler who sold to, and the grocer who bought from, peddlers of 
id who refused to hire a union man for one day a week. In 
a instance the picketing was peaceful, truthful and directed 
iihird persons outside the immediate dispute. 

"he Fair Labor Standards act does not violate the right of 
»dom of the press guaranteed to newspaper publishers by the 
ivamendment to the federal constitution (Walling v. Sun Pub- 
ang Co.). 

ihe distribution of handbills containing commercial advertise- 
hts may be regulated without encroaching upon the freedom 
the press. The court even sanctioned the licensing of the dis- 
ypution of literature (Jones v. City of Opelika). A federal dis- 
it court granted an injunction against a compulsory flag salute. 
contrary ruling by the U.S. supreme court, though unreversed, 
‘hot controlling, it ruled, since a majority of the present mem- 
its of the supreme court who have expressed an opinion have 
icated that the holding therein is unsound (Barnette v. West 
Nginia State Board of Education). A petition by an American 
zen of Japanese ancestry claiming illegal restraint because of 
{ curfew ordered by a military commander of the Pacific coast 
ja was held prematurely brought. The restraint was merely 
oral” as opposed to “actual” and hence did not warrant the 
ance of the writ (Ex parte Ventura). 

jn one of the most dramatic incidents of recent supreme court 
cory, the high court decided that the Nazi saboteurs, arrested 
fie 27, 1942, could be tried constitutionally by a military com- 
jsion and that the commission had been properly established 
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and had followed the correct procedure. When the military trial 
was completed on Aug. 8, the president announced that six ot 
the saboteurs had been executed and two imprisoned. Further 
evidence of the desire to safeguard civil liberty in time of war 
was the supreme court’s special session to consider petitions of 
habeas corpus on behalf of the prisoners. The high court, in 
effect, required the military commission to show its credentials 
(U.S. ex rel. Burger et al. v. Cox). (See also C1vit LBeRTIEs.) 

Constitutional Law. — Emergency legislation was sustained 
against attack on its constitutionality. Freeze orders prohibiting 
sales of commodities, e.g., tires, typewriters, etc., were upheld as 
proper regulations, since they did not constitute an unlawful tak- 
ing of property within the restriction of the sth amendment of 
the federal constitution (Henderson v. Bryan), 

The supreme court ruled that New York’s property law must 
yield to executive agreements as the supreme law of the land, i.e., 
the Litvinov agreement under which the U.S. rather than foreign 
creditors was entitled to the assets of the First Russian Insurance 
Co. (U.S. v. Pink). 

A Georgia statute was invalidated which penalized one who 
contracted to perform service without intending at the time to 
perform, since the threat of punishment resulted in involuntary 
servitude (Taylor v. Georgia). 

Discriminatory classification of crimes rendered the Oklahoma 
Criminal Sterilization act unconstitutional since it violated the 
equal protection clause of the federal constitution. It subjected 
to sterilization habitual criminals, defined as any person thrice 
guilty of crimes involving moral turpitude, exempting embezzle- 
ment, political offenses, violations of prohibitory laws and the 
revenue acts (Skinner v. State ex rel. Williamson). 

Refusal of a state court to appoint counsel for an indigent de- 
fendant indicted for a noncapital offense was not a deprivation 
of liberty in violation of the 14th amendment. Not every denial 
of counsel constituted denial of due process. The cases in which 
the supreme court held a denial of due process were those in 
which the accused had been denied a fair trial (Betts v. Brady). 

A former U.S. attorney, charged with conspiracy to defraud the 
U.S., was deprived of his constitutional rights when he was de- 
nied separate counsel in a joint trial of the alleged conspirators, 
since he did not waive this right. There was no deprivation of 
due process by the exclusion of women from the federal jury 
lists from which the indicting federal jury, sitting in Illinois, had 
been selected, despite an Illinois statute providing for women 


* jurors (Glasser v. U.S.; Kretske v. Same; Roth v. Same). It was 


held that one not an attorney may waive his right to counsel and 
trial by jury in federal criminal court proceedings (Adams v. 
McCann). 

Criminal Law.—To be punishable, fraudulent statements must 
be intended to affect the federal agency involved (Terry v. U.S.). 
The unauthorized taking of scrap from a plant under government 
contract was adjudged a federal crime (U.S. v. Anderson). A 
conviction for intimidating witnesses was sustained although no 
proceedings were pending at the time (U.S. v. Perlstein). The 
addressing of disparaging remarks to a member of the armed 
forces was held to constitute disorderly conduct (N.Y. v. Vogt). 

Testimony adduced by divulging to a witness the contents of 
an illegally intercepted telephone message was held admissible in 
evidence, since no use of the intercepted communications or their 
contents was made at the trial. Such a disclosure would have 
been a violation of the Federal Communications act (Goldstein vy. 
U.S.). Likewise, the overhearing, through the use of a detecta- 
phone placed in an adjoining room, of what a person stated into 
a telephone transmitter was not a violation of the Federal Com- 
munications act, since there was neither a communication nor 
an interception within the terms of the act. Neither the trespass 
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involved in placing a detectaphone in the room on the previous 
day nor the use of the detectaphone violated the 14th amendment 
of the federal constitution (Goldman v. U.S.). 

A convicted defendant’s charge that his plea of guilty had been 
obtained by FBI coercion should have been heard (Waley v. 
Johnson) as should have been a charge that perfection of an 
appeal was prevented by prison officials (Cochran v. Kansas). A 
convicted defendant was entitled to a writ of habeas corpus to 
prove that his conviction was based on testimony known to be 
perjured and the suppression of favourable testimony through 
intimidation (Pyle v. Kansas). 

A plea of guilty at a preliminary hearing was not admissible 
as evidence when at the time of making it the accused had neither 
counsel nor was he advised of his rights (Wood v. U.S.). 

Domestic Relations.—Insanity does not bar a person from 
maintaining, through a legal representative, an action for divorce 
under a New York statute which contains no provisions expressly 
precluding such an action by an incompetent (Mohrmann v. Kob). 

A person in the military service of the United States was 
held entitled to relief from an order requiring payment of alimony 
(McGlynn v. McGlynn). 

The full faith and credit clause of the federal constitution re- 
quired that a North Carolina state court recognize Nevada di- 
vorce decrees in a prosecution under a North Carolina statute 
for the bigamous cohabitation of two individuals who obtained 
such divorce decrees in Nevada on substituted service, neither 
spouse appearing in the Nevada actions. The decision overrules 
the leading case, a milestone in supreme court history, Haddock v. 
Haddock (201 U.S. 562) (Williams v. North Carolina). 

Sentence of life imprisonment, resulting in the civil death of 
the husband released the wife from any property obligation to 
her husband without any further action by her (Jn re Lindewall’s 
Will). 

Housing.—The obligation of the Federal Housing administrator 
as insurer of a loan by a bank to an industrial corporation could 
not be avoided in its entirety because the loan contained certain 
items which were ineligible for insurance, in the absence of fraud 
or an intent to evade the provisions of the National Housing act 
(Ferguson v. Union National Bank). 

A state housing project was held not “public property used 
exclusively for any public purpose” within the meaning of the 
provision of the Ohio constitution authorizing enactment of a 
statute exempting such property from taxation (Columbus Metro- 
politan Housing Authority v. Thatcher). 

A covenant prohibiting under penalty the sale or transfer of a 
residence to a “Negro or coloured person” was not enforceable in 
equity where the neighbourhood was changing as to character and 
environment so that enforcement would impose a hardship rather 
than a benefit (Hundley v. Gorewitz). (See also Houstnc.) 

Insurance.—A federal court had jurisdiction of an action by 
a state insurance commissioner seeking a decree to entitle him to 
administer assets deposited with him by an insurance company 
for which a receiver had been appointed by another state and, it 
was held, should determine the rights of the commissioner as re- 
ceiver, and of his state under its state law (Fischer v. American 
United Life Ins. Co.). The supreme court decided that an action 
brought by a reinsurer in a federal district court, on the basis of 
diversity of citizenship, for declaratory judgment to determine 
its rights under a reinsurance agreement, was improperly dis- 
missed by the district court (Brillhart v. Excess Ins. Co. of 
America). 

Evidence of disability, on or before the expiration date of his 
war risk insurance policy, was held to be established by a vet- 
eran’s personal history of 15 years subsequent to injury (Halli- 
day v. U.S.). However, failure to contradict, qualify or explain 
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by evidence government proof of an insured veteran’s admi 
after reinstatement of a war risk policy, contradictory to nj 
sentations concerning his health made in his application for} 
statement, led the court to sustain a directed verdict in fa} 
of the government on its defense of fraud (Pence v. U.S.) 
X-ray burns acquired in professional practice, resulting in} 
putation, constituted a compensable injury under an acc} 
policy insuring against loss from bodily injuries “through ext j 
violent and accidental means” (Murphy v. Travelers Ins. | 
Death from drowning due to a forced plane landing at se 
held to result from participation in aeronautics within the q 
ing of a life insurance policy clause excluding it from d) 
indemnity (Neel v. Mutual Life Ins. Co.) (See also INsuRA}} 
Labour.—National Labor Relations Board—Managemen } 
the right to freedom of speech (NLRB v. Virginia Electr} 
Power Co.), but this right could not be used to utter derog} 
statements about unionization, or to convey anti-union sentin}| 
to its employees through a public-address system. Such | 
union language could be construed as interference if accomp |} 
by anti-union acts. Management had the right to due deliberz 
but could not use it to avoid or delay the collective bargal| 
process. It also had the right to effect non-discriminatory t 
fers of its employees from one job to another; to threaten rep} 
ment of economic strikers; to retain in his job an employeef| 
declined to apply for union membership, where the contrac} 
not call for discharge; to refuse to handle employees’ grien}} 
with an outside union; and to appeal to strikers and the pi 
in defense of its version of a controversy. 1} 
It was management’s duty to- refrain from coercion, 
favouritism, from failing to follow grievance procedure 
called for. It was also management’s duty to bargain collec#f 
in good faith and not to interfere with its employees’ rig 
collective bargaining. The duty to bargain included the d | 
bargain over the meaning of the contract as well. Manage 
it was held, must refrain from discriminatory discharge 4} 
employee and from giving any assistance to a union. Nor | 
an employer reduce the work day in violation of a contract. 
Employees were held entitled to the protection of the 
act even though they passed a resolution condemning thei 
ployer. A union could not take measures against members 
ing to strike in violation of a binding stabilization agree} 
Economic strikers were held entitled to reinstatement swell 
or former workers, where no valid reason existed for not 
stating them. But there was no reinstatement for strikers vi 
ing a no-strike agreement. Employees were held entitled to} 
statement even though they participated in a demonstration. |} 
had the right to be represented by a collective bargaining ag 
and when discriminatorily discharged, were entitled to back : 
and to vacation pay, even though the vacation was spent off 
picket line. | 
A union could not employ violence to influence an ele 
nor could the union penalize its members for using a laboud} 
ing device in furthering the war programm. Labour was hel«fl 
mune from the Antiracketeering act (U.S. v. Local 807, uJ) 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters), but not from the | 
kickback law, nor from being held in contempt of court fo; 
lating an injunction. 
The burden was on NLRB of proving discrimination, i 
could rely on circumstantial evidence in establishing the t 
labour practice. For discriminatory discharge, reinstatemen: 
back pay were ordered by the court. Part of the penalty on ff 
agement was the posting of notices to its employees in accor 
with the board’s orders. A union was deprived of its barell 
Status as a result of an economic strike; enjoined from picl ; 


during pending NLRB proceedings, and from compelling sto fj 


materials in an effort to impose a closed-shop contract. Work 
|ppage in violation of a contract was held grounds for penaliz- 
labour. An election was voided where the union electioneered. 
air Labor Standards Act—The Fair Labor Standards act, 
ose constitutionality was upheld at the 1940-41 term, was the 
jiject of five opinions of the court. The act was given a broad 
lication in an opinion that building service employees of a 
lord leasing quarters to tenants producing goods for inter- 
j-e commerce are subject to the Wage-Hour act (A. B. Kirsch- 
jm Co. v. Walling; Arsenal Building Corp. v. Walling). 

{he court upheld an employer’s freedom of contract to fix 
gular rate of pay” on the basis of which overtime compensa- 
ja is computed (Walling v. A. H. Belo Corp.) and the provi- 
ju of the act for liquidated damages (Overnight Motor Trans- 
tation Co., Inc., v. Missel). The court also ruled that the 
4linistrator of the wage and hour division does not have 
nority to delegate his subpoena power (Cudahy Packing Co. 
|2a., Ltd., v. Holland) ; and that tips may be treated as “wages” 
jper the act (Williams v. Jacksonville Terminal Co.; Pickett v. 
on Terminal Co.). 

»\Vhere there was a premium for night work, and an employee 
| paid both rates, his overtime was.to be computed on both 
:s. Where two jobs were involved under the Wage-Hour and 
lsh-Healey acts overtime was to be computed as time and a 
| of average hourly earnings for the entire work week or the 
,{rly or piece rate at which he was employed during overtime 
rs. Overtime is 150% of the regular, not the minimum wage. 
vas held that employees could not bargain away their right to 
|rtime. Employees in both intra- and inter-state commerce 
iJ not show the time spent in each for recovery under the 


| violation of the act, and on management was the burden of 
‘| vowing its agents’ activities. It was held that the Wage-Hour 
linistrator may not delegate his power to subpoena, nor em- 
< on “fishing expeditions” in demanding the production of 
rds. 

‘|onsent decrees prescribed acceptable employer conduct and 
jricted the delivery of “hot goods.” Penalties were imposed on 
“employer who accepted a “kickback” of part of restituted 
“les; contempt of court in disobeying an order or violating a 
“Sent decree was punished by imprisonment. Injunctions were 
‘Yained against employers even where violation had ceased. 
"\vever, where there was full compliance, an injunction against 
‘her violations was held unnecessary. Going out of business or 
‘borate reorganization afforded no protection against an injunc- 
Evidence of past violations was held inadmissible. The 
‘“idated damages award was ruled mandatory and not to be 
“ved; an employee’s release to such effect was held worthless. 
‘tbel.—The insertion of a picture of the complainant’s house 
1 bank’s institutional real estate advertisement warranted a 


4oge a house into a home by owning it—we will help you de- 
\: how.” Readers of the newspaper, the court stressed, might 
«\| draw the inference that the bank was offering the house for 
' and had acquired it upon a foreclosure due to the home 

ier’s (plaintiff’s) financial inability to perform his obligations. 
: plaintiff testified that the defendant had no mortgage upon 
}house. Although inability to meet one’s obligations does not 
essarily show want of good character, it may lower one in the 
imation of the community (Goss v. Needham Co-operative 
i Wk). 


4, woman against whom a libellous charge cf incontinency was 
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transmitting the message. Even though the telegram was libellous 
on its face, the defendant, being a public service corporation, was 
required by law to transmit it, provided in so doing it acted in 
a manner free from malice. The telegraph company acted under 
a qualified privilege, the qualification being that the receiving, 
sending and delivering of the telegram was bona fide, in the regu- 
lar course of its business and free from ill-will or malice. The 
burden of proving want of good faith or malice was upon the 
plaintiff, which the jury here found (Parker v. Edwards). 

A circular of a labour union which, among other recitals, con- 
tained a question whether the employer had “the inspiration to 
establish herself as the American ‘Hitler’ in the laundry indus- 
try” was held not to be libellous, but a privileged communication 
from the union to its employees whom it was seeking to unionize, 
Finding no evidence of malice, the court noted that it was only 
the implication in the question that contained any sting. It was 
a question and not direct characterization of the employer and 
was used in a communication to persons interested by one who 
was also interested, and thus was privileged if made without 
malice (Wood v. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America). 
But an unincorporated union, through its president, may maintain 
an action in a New York state court to recover damages from a 
newspaper publisher for a libel injurious to the union’s reputation. 
The union did not need to form a corporation in order to be 
recognized as possessing a reputation which the law would protect 
(Kirkman v. Westchester Newspapers, Inc.). 

In Sweeney v. Schenectady Union Pub. Co., the plaintiff, a 
representative in congress from Ohio, was characterized by the 
defendant publisher in its newspaper as a spokesman of Father 
Coughlin who had opposed a Jewish appointee to a federal judge- 
ship. The publication was held libellous per se and the plaintiff 
was not required to allege special damages to recover. 

Patents.—The supreme court for the first time in several years 
held a patent valid in a case involving the issue of patentability. 
In companion opinions, the court held that however useful a new 
device may be, it must reveal a flash of creative genius, not 
merely the skill of the calling, to be patentable (Cuneo Engineer- 
ing Corp. v. Automatic Devices Corp.; Automatic Devices Corp. 
v. Sinko Tool & Mfg. Co.). 

A patent owner granting licences on condition that the patented 
machine be used only with unpatented material furnished by the 
patent owner could not restrain one selling infringing machines 
(Morton Salt Co. v. G. S. Suppiger Co.). The court decided that 
the owner of a method patent authorizing manufacturers to use 
it only with unpatented materials furnished by it may not enjoin 
infringement by one supplying the manufacturers with unpatented 
materials for use by the patented method and aiding in such use. 
The maintenance of a suit by such owner to restrain any form 
of infringement was deemed contrary to public policy (B. B. 
Chemical Co. v. Ellis). 

Nor may recourse be had to the doctrine of equivalents to 
recapture claims surrendered by amendment in the patent office. 
The amendment to a claim substituting one phrase for another 
was said to recognize and emphasize the difference between the 
phrases and to proclaim the patentee’s abandonment of all em- 
braced in that difference (Exhibit Supply Co. v. Ace Patents 
Corp.; Genco, Inc., v. Same ; Chicago Coin Machine Co. v. Same). 
(See also PATENTS.) 

Public Contracts.—The supreme court awarded to a ship- 
building company profits which had been characterized by the 
government as “excessive” and “unconscionable.” These profits 
were paid to a shipbuilding corporation under the terms of World 
War I contracts, containing “bonus for saving” clauses. The 
court rejected the government’s claim that the profits were un- 
conscionable, that the contracts were signed under duress because 
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of the immediate need for ships in 1917-18, that the profits ex- 
ceeded the customary profits of the time, and that the corporation 
did not show special efforts on its part to reduce the costs in 
order to participate in the bonus for savings (U.S. v. Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.; U.S. Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Corp. v. Bethle- 
hem Shipbuilding Corp.). 

To prevent a recurrence of this, control of profits was instituted 
through renegotiation. In accordance with a presidential order of 
April 8, 1942, officers of WPB, the army, navy and the maritime 
commission were authorized to inspect the books and plants of 
all companies with a large volume of war contracts to determine 
whether they had accumulated unreasonable profits. On April 28, 
the 77th congress passed the Sixth National Defense Appropria- 
tions act authorizing and directing the secretary of each depart- 
ment, whenever in his opinion excessive profits have been realized, 
or are likely to be realized from any contract with such depart- 
ment or from any subcontract thereunder, to require the con- 
tractor or subcontractor to renegotiate the contract price; to 
withhold from the contractor or subcontractor any amount of 
the contract price which is found as a result of such renegotiation 
to represent excessive profits; and to recover such excessive 
amount if paid. The law, which affects contracts exceeding $100,- 
ooo, also provided that all future war contracts should have a 
clause permitting their renegotiation, but not more than one year 
after the close of the fiscal year of such contractor or subcon- 
tractor within which completion or termination of the contract 
or subcontract, as determined by the secretary, occurs. 

The secretary of labour may require an employer to produce 
its wage and hour records of certain plants, even though the em- 
ployer claimed that some plants were not covered by the Public 
Contracts act (Perkins v. Endicott Johnson Corp.). 

From Matter of Dictaphone Corp. v. O’Leary, it appears that 
though the low bidder has not the right to have the court com- 
mand the contracting officer to award the contract to him, never- 
theless, he is entitled to have the question of lowest responsible 
bidder decided upon the criteria fixed by law for determining this 
standard. Should the awarding officer let the contract upon con- 
siderations other than those contained in the statutory definition 
of “the lowest responsible bidder,” the unsuccessful bidder may 
petition the court to compel the award not to a particular bidder 
but in accordance with legal standards. 

Public Utilities Public utilities were faced with the task of 
rationing electricity to effect material curtailment of power use 
and a state commission deferred to war authorities on the con- 
struction of electrical facilities (Re Ark-La Electric Cooperative, 
Inc.); but war, as such, did not exonerate a utility from its pub- 
lic duties (Pennsylvania Public Utility Comm. v. Westmoreland 
Water Co.). 

The Federal Power commission’s scope was deemed broad 
enough to include an electric power company which operated a 
generating plant only and sold electric energy to a company which 
transmitted part of such energy over its own facilities for resale 
outside of the state (Hartford Electric Light Co. v. FPC); and 
even to a company engaged otherwise only in intrastate generation 
and transmission of electricity, with all facilities within a single 
state (Jersey Central Power & Light Co. v. FPC). A sale of 
stock by one public utility to another was subject to regulation 
by both state and federal authority (Jersey Central Power and 
Light Co. v. FPC). Nor did the FPC exceed its authority in 
requiring a licence to make a specified accounting disposition of 
items allowed and disallowed in proceedings to determine the 
valuation of properties, for rate-making purposes, on the basis 
of actual, legitimate, original cost (Alabama Power Co. v. FPC). 
The SEC did not exceed its authority in requiring the rearrange- 
ment of the corporate structure of an operating utility not a 
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holding company, whose fixed liabilities far exceeded the 
value of its assets (Ju re Jacksonville Gas Co.). 

The illegal use of telephones was held to justify discontinua 
of service (Pennsylvania Publications, Inc., v. Bell Telephone 
of Penn.). (See also PuBLic UTILITIES.) | 

Social Security.—Generally charitable and educational org} 
izations are exempt from social security taxes (/nternational |} 
form Federation v. District Unemployment Compensation Boar} 
but held not exempt were an institution organized rather for | 
benefit of businessmen than for the public (Better Busi 
Bureau of Washington, D.C.); a military academy whose enl 
receipts were paid as rent to a realty corporation whose offs 
and stockholders included the directors of the academy (/7 
Carroll); and a hospital which maintained itself solely fn 
patients’ fixed fees (Calif. Emp. Comm. v. Bethesda Foundatial 

A department store was held the subject employer of indi} 
uals employed in leased departments where the store retail} 
control of operations (Bingo Markets v. Administrator). A daw} 
hall owner was held liable for taxes on the taxi dancers he 
gaged (Marcovich v. Nickell). | 

Whether an individual is covered by the Social Security| 
depends in the main upon his status as either an employee on} 
independent contractor; which distinction hinges upon the abs 
or presence of control over both the result of his work and_ 
method and manner of achieving that result. A part-time) 
countant, not certified or registered, was held an employee} 
though there was no actual supervision and some work was di 
at home (Archer v. Murphy); but auditors and accountants, |} 
cers of a corporation, contracting on their own behalf for sef 
ices to a third party, were held independent contractors whi} 
the corporation had no control over such services (Treag}j 
Ruling). Piece-workers have been held employees (Peasley}l 
Murphy). A lessee of a soda fountain in a drug store, subjec 
the owner’s control, was held an employee (Rauschert v. 
phy), as was a truck-driver salesman, on the ground of ov} 
control (Zawacki v. Smith), and itinerant musicians under df 
tract to a dance-hall owner (Maloney v. Wis. Ind. Comm.). 

However, independent contractor status was given to magaiff 
subscription solicitors where there was some control over resufh 
but none over performance (Meredith Publishing Co. v. IM 
Employment Security Comm.); and to special artists under de 
tract to a theatre to supplement the regular stage show (Rafi 
City Music Hall v. U.S.). 

A newspaper subscription solicitor was held unemployed 
eligible for benefits for any period of 7 consecutive days dulfi 
which he earned less than $3, though a law effective Nov. |} 
1942, providing for partial unemployment benefits; defines tf 
unemployment as lack of any employment on any day, wit if 
such special provision. 

Generally, participation in a labour dispute disqualifies an |} 
ployee from receiving benefits (Jn re North River Logging i} 
Thus, refusal of intermittent workers to accept accustomed 
during a strike was held a disqualification (American-Hawa 
S.S. Co. v. Calif. Emp. Comm.). But violent striking and pic: | 
ing following an NLRB certified election which was deemed), 
have ended the labour dispute did not affect the eligibility « 
member of the successful union (Ex parte Badgett), and ref} 
to continue working under terms of an expired contract was [ft 
not a labour dispute under the Indiana law (Knox Consoliddlt 
Coal Corp. v. Bd. of Review). 

Attempts to operate his own business while actively see! 
employment did not disqualify one for benefits (People v. Ne ti 
but a wife voluntarily leaving her employment to join her 
band in another city was held to have left without good ca 
and hence disqualified (Woodmen of the World Life Insur 


vy. Olsen). (See also SoctaL Sgcurrry.) 

|1x.—Local—In sustaining a tax on intangibles, the supreme 
jt noted that these are so associated with their owner that 
and their transfer at death are taxable at the place of domi- 


lect to the control of the sovereign power (Graves v. Schmid- 
). The court also upheld an estate tax levied by the state of 
i on the transfer by a New York resident of shares of stock 
Utah corporation on the ground that “there is no constitu- 
#1 rule of immunity from taxation of intangibles by more 
one state” (State Tax Comm. of Utah v. Aldrich). 

4 corporation franchise tax levied by California against a 
jesale distributing house which was one of a series of such 
jes operated by an Illinois corporation in several states was 
\} valid on the ground that the corporation’s business was a 
ry and not a separate and distinct business within the state. 
‘or such circumstances, the court ruled, “unity of use and 
igement of the business which is scattered through several 
may be considered when a state attempts to impose a tax 
1 apportionment basis” (Butler Bros. v. McColgan). 

xewise, Tennessee could tax a foreign corporation which was 
zed in a profit-sharing joint venture with the local distrib- 
i company in the distribution of gas to Tennessee consumers. 
fact that the foreign corporation had established a commer- 
‘tdomicile in Tennessee subjected it to a nondiscriminatory 
yy Tennessee upon its net income even where the corpora- 
ifs business was wholly in interstate commerce. (Memphis 
\iral Gas Co. v. Beeler). 

‘ace post exchanges are operated as “‘arms of the government,” 


e court of claims to obtain an additional refund of taxes for 
jhame years (U.S. v. Nunnally Investment Co.). The court 


jnittee bought in the mortgaged assets of the corporation at 
losure and transferred the properties to a new corporation in 
in for distribution of all of the new corporation’s common 
to the depositing bondholders. The property was never 
‘/red from the old corporation but from a transferee of it 
idholders Committee, Marlborough Investment Co. v. Com’r 
nal Revenue ; Marlborough House, Inc., v. Same). Nor, said 
jourt, did this transaction qualify as a “reorganization” under 
rovision which requires that “immediately after the transfer” 

transferor or its stockholders or both” be in “control” of the 

feree corporation (Helvering v. Southwest Consolidated 


}organization did result where corporate assets were transferred to a 
orporation, new bonds and stock distributed to the bondholders of the 
(orporation, and stock interests eliminated except for the receipt of 
‘) purchase warrants, A beneficial owner of, or equitable claimant 
‘operty is not barred from consummating a reorganization merely 
se the actual conveyance is made by his trustee or titleholder (Hel- 
- vy. Cement Investors, Inc.; Same v. James Q. Newton Trust; Same 
‘iwton). 
él) rule that income is attributable for income tax purposes to the per- 
irming it was applied in taxing a railroad company, which had leased 
its property in perpetuity without a defeasance clause, where the 
‘1 dividends were paid by the lessee to the lessor railroad’s stockhold- 
ursuant to the lease agreement, and the federal income tax on divi- 
yayments was paid by the lessee (U.S. v. Joliet & Chicago R.R. COD): 
diuity payments received by a divorced wife in accordance with a trust 
ment executed prior to a Texas divorce decree were held taxable to 
vorced wife, since she did not prove that the Texas court retained the 
to control the income from the annuity to require the husband to 
rt his divorced wife and thereby show a continuing obligation of 
rt on the husband and a consequent liability on him for the tax on 
januity payments. 


ROOSEVELT’S “ULTIMATUM” of Sept. 7, 1942, in which he threatened to 
decree executive curbs on U.S. wages and prices if congress failed to enact leglis- 
lation by Oct. 1: cartoon by Seibel of the Richmond Times-Dispatch 


The credit allowable with respect to dividends received from a foreign 
subsidiary which had paid foreign taxes, according to the court, is the 
proportion of the taxes paid by the subsidiary upon its accumulated profits 
(from which the dividends were paid), which the amount of the divi- 
dend bears to the accumulated profits of the subsidiary, which accumulated 
profits are the total profits or income minus taxes (American Chicle Co. 
iis WSNa 

The Revenue Act of 1942—Among the most salient provisions of the 
act were: Refunds—A postwar refund of excess profits tax was granted 
for an amount equal to 10% of the excess profits tax and within three 
months after the tax is paid; the taxpayer to receive noninterest-bearing 
bonds to mature on a sliding scale in such amount, which cannot be trans- 
ferred, pledged or assigned until the cessation of hostilities in the war. 

Salary Limitations —Under presidential order an employer may not pay 
a salary which, after reduction by the federal income taxes on the amount 
of such salary, would exceed $25,000. The maximum salary for 1943 
under the regulations will be about $67,000, except that if an employee 
establishes that his income from all sources is insufficient to meet cus- 
tomary charitable contributions, etc., without undue hardship, he may be 
paid an additional amount to meet such payments. Furthermore, an addi- 
tional amount may be paid him if he establishes that, after resorting to 
his income from all sources, he is unable, without disposing of assets at a 
substantial loss resulting in undue hardship, to meet life insurance premi- 
ums on policies in force on Oct. 3, 1942; required payments on fixed obli- 
gations in effect on Oct. 3, 1942; and federal income taxes for prior years, 
not including taxes on the limited salary allowance. 

Alimony.—The new law permits a husband to deduct payments re- 
quired to be made to his wife, under a decree of divorce or of separate 
maintenance or under a written instrument incident to such divorce or 
separation. Such payments will be taxable to the wife. 

Amortization of Emergency Facilities-——The privilege of amortization 
deductions extends to individuals, partnerships, estates and trusts claiming 
amortization of emergency facilities, and the date of the beginning of the 
emergency has been changed to Jan. 1, 1940. 

Pension Trusts.—Serious restrictions are imposed on deductions for pay- 
ments made under stock bonus, pension, profit-sharing or annuity plans, 
whether in the form’ of trusts or in the form of payments to insurance 
companies. The plan must be nondiscriminatory and no deductions will 
be allowed the employer who has failed to meet the requirements. The act 
further restricts the portion of contributions that may be deductible by the 
employer in each taxable year. Corporations can no longer deduct in one 
year unlimited lump sum payments to insurance companies for annuities 
covering past service benefits. 
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Nontrade or Nonbusiness Deductions —By amendment retroactive to all 
prior revenue acts, an individual could now deduct “all the ordinary and 
necessary expenses for the production or collection of income, or for the 
management, conservation or maintenance of property held for the pro- 
duction of income.” 

Relief —Special relief is accorded to taxpayers if they prove that the 
excess profits tax computed without the benefit of the section is “excessive 
and discriminatory,” that the average base period net income is not a fair 
measure of normal earnings and that abnormal conditions affected busi- 
ness during the base period, such as: That in one or more years in the base 
period, production, output or operation was interrupted or diminished 
because of the occurrence of events unusual and peculiar in the experience 
of such taxpayer, either during or immediately prior to the base period; or 
that the industry of which the taxpayer is a member was depressed during 
the base period because of temporary economic events unusual in such 
industry, and as a result the business of the taxpayer during such period 
was depressed; or that depressed conditions prevailed caused by temporary 
economic circumstances unusual in its business experience generally; or 
that the taxpayer, either during or immediately prior to the base period, 
commenced business or changed the character of the business, and so the 
average base period net income does not reflect the normal operation for 
the entire base period of the business; or because of any other factor 
affecting the taxpayer’s business which may reasonably be considered as 
resulting in an inadequate standard of normal earnings during the base 
period. A taxpayer wishing to avail himself of this section must also prove 
that its application to it would not be inconsistent with the principles 
underlying the provisions of this subsection, and with the conditions and 
limitations enumerated therein. 

Victory Tax—A 5% tax assessed against all income earned beginning 
1943, except that of casual, domestic and agricultural labourers. Em- 
ployers must withhold the tax and remit to the treasury. (See also Taxa- 
TION. 

wae Regulation.— Antitrust—To prevent impairment of the war pro- 
gram, the antitrust division agreed to grant a stay of prosecution on the 
joint recommendation of the secretaries of war and the navy. 

Congress enacted a law suspending the running of the statute of limita- 
tions on violations of the antitrust laws until June 30, 1945, or until such 
earlier time as congress by concurrent resolutions, or the president, may 
designate. Congress went even further, and provided that whenever, after 
consultation with the attorney-general, the chairman of the War Production 
board finds and certifies in writing that the doing or omitting to do any 
act is in compliance with his written request or approval and is requisite 
to the successful conduct of the war, no prosecution or civil action shall be 
commenced with reference thereto under the antitrust laws, or the Federal 
Trade Commission act. 

But the department of justice did not relax its enforcement of the anti- 
trust laws generally. It instituted suit against the Associated Press, charging 
illegal restraint and monopoly by preventing nonmember newspapers from 
obtaining services available to AP members. In an action brought against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., it charged the latter with attempts 
to use its dominant position to destroy competition through cutting prices, 
offsetting local losses by price fixing in dominated areas, and securing 
discriminatory prices and excessive, preferential discounts and rebates under 
the guise of advertising allowances unrelated to services rendered. 

Held conspiracies in restraint of trade were the activities of a grocery 
bureau and its officers and directors in disseminating to member retail 
grocery stores admonitions to keep prices on articles sold by them, includ- 
ing those shipped in interstate commerce, within a minimum markup in 
accordance with a so-called “‘gentlemen’s agreement” (United States v. Food 
and Grocery Bureau); and the activities of medical associations in inter- 
fering with a group health association, the business of which consisted of 
making available and financing medical and hospital services, rendering 
medical service through employment of physicians, and rendering hospital 
service through use of hospital staff and hospital facilities (American 
Medical Assn. v. U.S.). 

Though a patent confers exclusive right to make, vend and use a 
patented article, the patentee’s monopoly power over the article is ex- 
hausted after the sale, and he may not control the resale price or limit 
the source of the goods with which the patented article may be used. And 
where the patentee receives a substantial reward for the patented article, 
he may no longer control the article regardless of the legal form of the 
transfer (U.S. v. Univis Lens Co.; U.S. v. Masonite). 

Several indirect checks upon the illegal use of patents were developed in 
recent decisions. The court held that a defendant may assert the plaintiffs’ 
use of the patent in tying agreements, contrary to public policy, as a valid 
defense in a patent infringement suit (Morton Salt Co. v. Suppiger; B. B. 
Chemical Co. v. Ellis). A licensee under a licence requiring him to conform 
to prices fixed by the licensor (patent holder) for sales cf competing pat- 
ented articles by the licensor and other licensees may contest the validity 
of the licence patent when sued for royalties. Such a restriction on the 
price of articles entering interstate commerce violates the Sherman act 
unless it is within the protection of lawfully granted patent monopoly (Sola 
Electric Co. v. Jefferson Electric Co.). But charges that the owner of pat- 
ents for the manufacture and sale of computer gasoline pumps and com- 
puter mechanisms, and its licensees, conspired to fix noncompetitive prices 
for the sale of such devices and to monopolize the manufacture and sale 
thereof in interstate commerce was held insufficient to constitute a violation 
of the Sherman act (United States v. Wayne Pump Co.). 

Business Regulation.—The supreme court continued the trend of previous 
terms in sustaining an increasing amount of regulation of business and 
industry by federal and state governments. 

A broad basis for federal regulation of business was laid down by the 
court in its opinion that the national power of regulation extends to such 
control of intrastate transactions as is necessary and appropriate to make 
the regulation of interstate commerce effective and that competition with 
interstate commerce affords the basis for regulation of the intrastate activ- 
ity. This rule was enunciated by the court in upholding the application of 
a milk marketing order of the secretary of agriculture under the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Agreement act to milk produced and sold intrastate GUESS 
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v. Wrightwood Dairy Co.). The supreme court also sustained the 
Gas act as a constitutional regulation under the sth amendment of 
ness affected with a public interest (FPC v. Natural Gas Pipeline C. 
265, 268). The Illinois Commerce commission was held to be y 
power to order the construction of facilities by a subsidiary pipe-lin 
pany which purchased from its out-of-state parent company, of 
wholly within the state, and sold gas at wholesale to distributors. 
the pipe-line company was engaged in interstate commerce in the p 
and sale of gas, it was held subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of th 
eral Power commission under the Federal Natural Gas act (Jllinois 
Gas Co. v. Central Illinois Public Service Co.). 

Trade Marks and Copyright.—The right to use a name ‘Personal FE 
Co.” within a given trade area was protected against a newcomer’s ug 
(Beneficial Industrial Loan Corp. v. Kline). Thus, a transportation 
pany had the right to “Greyhound” (Greyhound Corp. v. Goberna)\h 
a circus performer was denied the use of “Lone Ranger” and “Jf 
Silver” (Lone Ranger, Inc. v. Cox). “Vanaline” could not profit |} 
similarity to “Vaseline” (Chesebrough v. Hollywood Cosmetic Mfg) 
And the Coca-Cola company procured a review by the U.S. suprema} 
of its charge of unfair competition against a company seeking to 
word “Cola” in its trade name. 

Horse-racing charts were protected by copyright laws as are any 
copyrightable compendiums (Triangle Publications, Inc., v. New Hi} 
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Newspaper Pub. Co.). And the right to renew a copyright to thi 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling’? was held assignable (Witmark & & 
Fred Fisher Music Co.). 

misrepresentation; ¢€.g., paper processed to simulate walnut and 
Cepomo wood (Haskelite Mfg. Corp. v. FTC); retailers advertis}}) 
wholesalers (Macher v. FTC). i 
tooth powder is an effective antacid or will correct acid mouth, aif} 
slogans “Do as your dentist does,” “Pink toothbrush” claims and’ | 
“The product which will give a beautiful smile” are relics of an aqr 
ing era now past. i | 

Claims of cigarette manufacturers, coffee processers, and dispen\#} 
headache aids, as well as the use by the U.S. Shoe corporation of thal} 
Alexander Smith Carpet Co. agreed not to designate its domestic p) 
by oriental names. 

But the Federal Trade commission could not prohibit domestic cuff 
scribe or refer to perfumes made or compounded in the United State 
an English translation appearing in connection therewith was held er 
(Etablissements Rigaud, Inc., v. Federal Trade Comm.). 
for the manufacture of fruit preserves was held to constitute a ded 
a fair hearing before the Federal Trade commission when it cha 
corporation with falsely labelling products as “preserves” or “pu 

Unemployment Compensation.—Held employees were barbers of 
under “licensing” agreements granting them the privilege of using | 
chairs in return for one-third of the receipts to be paid the prd 
neckwear on a piecework basis for a neckwear manufacturer (Peas 
Murphy) ; firemen on a drill barge engaged in dredging operatio 
navigable river (Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging Co: v. State Une 

Held not employees were real estate salesmen working for a br 
a commission basis (Wilson Sullivan Co., Inc., v. Miller); insurance! 
men on a commission basis soliciting policies on the same basis for 

Eligible for unemployment compensation was a person who lefi 
to attend college, for unemployment occurring after completion of thi 
period (Wyka v. Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co.). 
not deprived of unemployment benefits (Nebraska Unemploymens 
pensation Law) unless there was a substantial curtailment of work ( 
v. Kinney). But employees were disqualified for the period of un 
Factory v. Kinney). Refusal to accept a former employer’s offer 
employment disqualified one from receiving benefits, regardless of 
status or present distance from former work (Alabama Textile 

War Regulations.—Restrictions necessitated by the all-out war itl | 
cerned every phase of civilian as well as military operations. 

Aliens.—The activities of aliens, even though American-born of 
of the coastal military defense area (United States v. Yasui). A 
enemies were barred from American trade by the terms of the 
with the Enemy act, even though the stock of such corporations wil} 
held entitled to maintain a suit in a state court, but any recovery. 
him would belong to the alien property custodian (ibid.) | 
ALIENS.) ‘ { 
by the enemy, a severe censorship barred weather reports, and 14 
troop and ship movements, and experiments with war equipment, e| 
reasons of censorship, all public domestic point-to-point radio. ta q 
of FCC and the Defense Communications board, except coastal ar 
to-shore stations under navy control. FCC ordered all persons pasy 
radio transmitters who did not hold station licences to register suc. 

_ Manpower —The Manpower commission was vested with power 
ing on the conscription of labour. The commission listed essential 
ties which would be granted occupational deferment. It evolved i rt 


Unfair Competition.—Courts, as usual, upheld the FTC rulings 
The commission branded as misrepresentation Dr. Lyon’s claim ti 
Cross” as a trade mark, likewise were cited before the commissiow 
tions from using French or other foreign terms or words to design 
Furthermore, exclusion of evidence as to the proper standard r | 
preserves” (Fresh Grown Preserve Corp. v. Federal Trade Comm.). 
(Tharp v. Unemployment Compensation Comm.): home workers 
ment Compensation Comm.). 
other companies at the same time (Columbian Protective Assn. v. 
Employees participating in a strike arising out of a labour disp 
ment caused by a work stoppage due to a labour dispute (Deshler 
Corp. v. Dept. of Industrial Relations). 
ancestry, were affected by the curfew laws promulgated by the co H | 
by British subjects (Drewry v. Onassis). A nonresident enemy al) fl 
Communications came under rigid control, and to prevent expll { 
circuits within the United States’ continental limits were closed bill 
mitters with the commission before June 28. (See also CENSORSHIP} 
ning Table plan providing the basis for the withdrawal of such wo 


a rate that would permit others not suitable for active service to b 
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»place them. The Manning Table was a recording, with appropriate 
orting data, of the different kinds of jobs in a plant from the view- 
of the type of workers needed to fill each job; the skill, training and 
| ‘ience needed by such worker; and the estimated length of time required 
jain a replacement for each worker. The replacement schedule is the 
» based on the Manning Tables for deferment of employees. 
Vice Control._—Price control gained strong impetus when OPA’s general 
}mum price regulation was sustained by an injunction against C. Thomas 
is, Inc., and its chief supplier, Mutual Wholesale Food and Supply Co. 
i|.tioning of consumer goods was adopted as an integral part of the fed- 
}}government’s regulation of the entire American economy. This highly 
tial control was delegated through WPB chiefly to OPA. OPA’s ration- 
power expanded rapidly to affect meat, coffee, sugar, etc. Certain com- 
jties such as typewriters, rubber and automobiles were frozen. 
itioning regulations listed numerous sanctions for their enforcement, 
of which were applied, and the statute provided criminal prosecution 
\vilful violations. 
}) Colonial Operating Corp. v. Hannan Sales and Service, a lower court 
fi that due to rationing of automobiles, performance of a lease of prem- 
o be used ‘“‘only for a showroom of automobiles and automobile acces- 
|” had become illegal and the tenant was excused from the payment of 


nt Control—lIn recognition of judicial supremacy over emergency 
dation, a Michigan state court held that it had no jurisdiction of sum- 
proceedings seeking eviction for nonpayment of rent higher than the 
num permitted by OPA rent regulation (Vecchio v. Kelly). Nor can 
{ce court render a declaratory judgment on a landlord’s rights to higher 
{| OPA-permissible maximum rent (Diefenbaugh v. Cook). Exclusive 
jjiry jurisdiction to set aside provisions of the Price Control act or 
itions thereunder was held to be vested by the law in the emergency 
of appeals (Vecchio v. Kelly). 

ective Service—Bribery of Selective Service investigator, evasion of 
raft and wilful neglect to report for induction were penalized as a 
miracy to violate the Selective Service act (U.S. v. Offutt; U.S. v. 
\enell; U.S. v. Grieme). (See also SELECTIVE SERVICE.) 

#2 Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act of 1940 as amended and signed by 
resident on Oct. 6, 1942, afforded protection to accommodation co- 
rs, persons serving in the armed forces of the United Nations, and 
fjes on criminal bonds; limited the amount of interest that might ac- 
juring the period of service to 6%, unless the soldier’s ability to pay 
not affected; granted relief to landlords against mortgages, taxes and 
ftional sales, where relief had been granted against them; protected 
ueages and contracts for the sale of real and personal property if 
ted before entry into service, permitted a lessee to terminate his 
when called into military service. 

Minsportation—On May 2, 1942, Executive Order No. 9150 ordered 
ffice of Defense Transportation to assume jurisdiction over all rubber- 
i# transportation facilities including passenger cars, buses, taxicabs and 
s; develop programs to facilitate such transportation; and formulate 
ares to conserve and assure maximum utilization of existing services. 
Jaited car-load shipments for nondefense purposes, reduced special de- 
jles, required pooling of facilities and barred pleasure driving. (See 
WJEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, OFFICE OF.) 

xr Labor Board—WLB became the supreme arbiter of labour rela- 
assuming jurisdiction over any labour dispute that it believed within 
omain even though the dispute was unrelated to the war effort, and 
4;where no dispute was involved. In exercising its jurisdiction over 
ag contracts, WLB preferred industry-wide negotiation to individual 
jiacts. It ordered modification of a union agreement, interpreted an 
ruous contract, directed the exclusion of certain clauses from contracts, 
ed a change of shifts and also permitted a dissatisfied employer to 
jle a protest clause in the contract while disallowing a duress clause, 
sonferred union security by granting membership clauses in contracts 
Jcheck-off of dues by the employer. 

} occasion it deferred to the National Labor Relations board when an 
of unfair labour practice was involved, and directed compliance with 
iiboard’s order where a work stoppage would interfere with the war 
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iider presidential order, after amendment to the Price Control act (Cost 
weving Stabilization act, Oct. 2, 1942) WLB and the treasury were 
fd power over increase and decrease of wages. The board announced 
ion of the 15% formula (Little Steel) as the basis for granting or 
ng any increase under which it grants increases up to 15% over wages 
on Jan. 1, 1941, this percentage being the estimated rise in the cost 
‘Ning between that time and May 1942. If decreases had been granted 
lly covering the 15% gap they had to be deducted from the total in 
ing at increases still available. Increases were denied where a 15% 
n rates since Jan. 1, 1942, had already occurred and WLB modified 
calator clause which would have operated to raise wages above the 
‘\ limit. WLB departed from the Little Steel formula and granted 
‘uses above the 15% formula only to correct inequalities and inequities. 
Marly increases were denied in rejection of the Little Steel formula where 
jing wages were in excess of those paid in the area and where grant- 
4ie increase would have created an inequality. 

te also WaR Lazor Boarb.) } ; 
“ir Production Board—WPB substituted for the Production Require- 
4; plan, under which materials were allocated by their end use, the 
olled Materials plan, the purpose of which was to assure a balance 
‘en the supply and demand of the controlled materials, so that they 
he available to consumers in the quantity and form and at the time 
‘lace required to meet authorized programs and schedules. It provided 
“he division of available supplies of controlled materials among the 
us claimant agencies in the interests of the most. efficient use of the 
‘ials in war production, as well as the further division of such sup- 
between prime and secondary consumers. f ¥ ; 

'} meet military requirements and the need for assuring equitable dis- 
sion, newspapers and magazines were cut in their consumption of print 
', processed foods were placed under rationing at consumer levels and 
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Inventories of consumer goods in the hands of large retailers and whole- 
salers were curtailed. Only small percentages of available materials re- 
mained to be distributed, requiring that each request be weighed carefully 
as against the need of the war program. The inventory order, L-219, lim- 
ited the size of inventories of consumer goods in the hands of large retail- 
ers, wholesalers and stock-carrying branches of manufacturers. Simplifica- 
tion and standardization of innumerable commodities and elimination of 
many others released millions of tons of critical materials for military use. 
(See also War Propuction Boarp.) 

; Workmen’s Compensation.—Even though a worker was engaged in mari- 
time service within the scope of the Federal Longshoreman’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation act, recovery was allowed under the Washington 
State statute in the absence of action by federal authorities under, and of 
compliance by the employer with, the provisions of the federal act (Davis 
v. Dept. of Labor and Industries of the State of Washington). 

A state may not discriminate against a foreign corporation; hence the 
latter could be required to register in Pennsylvania to obtain exemption 
from the duty to insure employees who are subject to the State Workmen’s 
Compensation act provided they established financial ability to pay com- 
pensation (United Fruit Co. v. Dept. of Labor and Industry), 

Illness caused by drinking contaminated water furnished by the employer 
from the same source as that used by the hospital on whose grounds the 
employees were working constituted an injury arising out of employment 
and hence compensable under the workmen’s compensation laws (Permanent 
Construction Co. v. Industrial Comm.; Union Mining Co. v. Blank). Like- 
wise compensable under the Connecticut Workmen’s Compensation act was 
a disability resulting from an occupational disease contracted by an employee 
because of his peculiar susceptibility thereto (LeLenko v. Wilson J. Lee 
Co.). (See also Bustness Review; CoNsuMER Crepir; RELIEF.) 

(B. We.) 
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Lead Most of the figures in the accompanying world table are 
* estimates, but they are presented as the best informa- 

tion available at the close of 1942. Figures carrying a decimal are 

reported outputs. 


World Production of Lead 
(In thousands of metric tons) 
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In the United States mine production of lead in 1941 was 461,- 
426 short tons, and the refinery output was 470,517 tons from 
domestic ores, plus 100,450 tons from foreign ores, or a total of 
570,967 tons. This supply of new metal was supplemented by a 
secondary recovery of 397,416 tons, besides imports which in the 
first nine months of the year totalled 260,982 tons—58,052 tons 
in ore, 23,631 tons in bullion and 178,179 tons of metal. The 
consumption of new lead was estimated at 812,970 tons, and total 
consumption, including secondary, at 1,050,000 tons. On the 
whole, the supply was fairly well maintained, in spite of increas- | 
ing demands, while stocks at smelters and refineries declined dur- 
ing 1941 from 143,412 tons to 100,149 tons, consumers’ stocks 
increased from 78,470 tons to 104,335 tons, leaving a net decrease 
of 17,398 tons, which was more than offset by a decrease of 
20,276 tons in the metal in process and which is included in plant 
stocks, so that actually shipments by producers were slightly in 
excess of consumption. 

Among the countries not listed in the table, Argentina pro- 
duced 32,317 metric tons of 74% concentrates in 1941, while 
in Peru the output was 54,822 tons and in Bolivia 15,654 tons. 
The heavy decrease in Mexican output was largely due to la- 
bour troubles; exports to the United States were 90,116 tons 
in 1941. 

In the first quarter of 1942 Spain produced 8,400 metric tons, 
52,500 tons, and the United States reported 174,100 tons through 
April. (See also War Propuction, U.S.) (G. A. Ro.) 
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. The work of the League in 1942 was 
League of Nations. summed up by the secretary-general 
in his annual report: ‘As an active political power it has been 
almost nonexistent for some years; it lives, however, not only as 
a centre of economic, financial, social and humanitarian action 
and studies and as an instrument of reconstruction ... but also 
as a possible agency for the resumption of co-operation between 
nations. The International Labor organization carries on bravely, 
holding its loyalties deep-rooted in organized labour and organ- 
ized employers, to serve a high and valuable purpose. The Per- 
manent Court ... in spite of the fact that its activities are sus- 
pended, remains an organized reality, though driven by invasion 
from its seat at the Hague. All these organizations of the League 
of Nations are thus in being, ready at the appropriate moment to 
take their respective parts in the reconstruction of the world.” 

Details of this technical staff work at Geneva, still the official 
centre, at Washington and Princeton University, in the U.S., at 
McGill university, Canada, showed a remarkable record. Twenty 
years’ experience in handling the problems of World War I was 
kept up to date; research work was continuous on the lessons to 
be drawn therefrom, on the effect of that war on current problems 
and above all on postwar reconstruction. A direct aim was to 
implement the Atlantic charter, now the common peace policy of 
all the allied nations, and to secure the acceptance by statesmen 
on both sides of the Atlantic of full responsibility for rebuilding 
the world on a basis of international collaboration. 

The health organization at Geneva was collecting full data and 
making preparations to meet the menace of typhus, malaria, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases increased by war. Standardization of 
vitamins continued and their distribution was successfully car- 
ried out. The Singapore bureau continued to function efficiently 
from an Australian base. The Central Board of Control at Wash- 
ington worked out drug requirements for the world and was 
watching the traffic, decreased on the one hand by sea blockade, 
but increased on the other by the vast growth of military trans- 
port, notably in the Near East. 

The economic and financial committee—in close liaison with the 
International Labour Office—held two sessions. Its program in- 
cluded publications such as World Economic Survey, the Net- 
work of World Trade, Money and Banking, Wartime Rationing 
and Consumption, while research on many other problems was in 
various stages of completion; e.g. commercial policies, raw ma- 
terials, and the immediate relief and reconstruction needed when 
the war stops; problems of agriculture, currency, co-ordination of 
modern transport, economic depressions, social security with a 
special view to full employment and the just claims of the con- 
sumer, population problems. 

The secretary-general, Sean Lester, said there could be no re- 
construction without political security and confidence in peace. 
That must be followed, stated the report of the economic and 
financial committee, by restoration of international payments and 
re-opening of the multilateral channels for world trade. The gen- 
eral disequilibrium caused by war would need immediate reme- 
dies—for which purpose ‘“‘a much larger degree of international 
co-operation than anything yet achieved will be necessary.” For 
policies governments alone are responsible. But vital initial work 
on which these can be based was being done by the League of 
Nations. (See also DRucs AND Druc TRAFFIC; MANDATES; 
REFUGEES. ) (M. Fe.) 


Leahy William Daniel (1875- ), U.S. naval officer, 
’ was born at Hampton, Ia., on May 
6. He was graduated from the U.S. naval academy in 1897. In 
1912 he was chief of staff of the Nicaraguan occupation armies 
and in 1916 chief of staff in the Haitian campaign. Commissioned 


rear admiral in 1930, he became commander of the destrq/ 
scouting force in 1931, chief of the bureau of navigation inj 
and chief of naval operations in 1937. He was commissioned |} 
admiral in 1935 and admiral in 1936. | 
Upon his retirement from the navy in 1939, he was appolf 
governor of Puerto Rico. In Nov. 1940, President Roos} 
named him ambassador to the French government at Vich i 
this post, throughout 1941, Leahy Succeeded in persual 
se s government not to become totally immersed in Hill} 
‘new order.” In April 1942, Roosevelt summoned Lea | 
Washington “for consultations.” Although one of the presiG} 
motives in recalling his envoy was to express disapproval] 
Vichy’s policies, his primary purpose was to appoint Leahy | 
of staff to the commander-in-chief. Leahy was named tol 
newly-created post on July 21, 1942. | 


"Lease-Lend" Act (H.R. 1776): see Lenp-LEase Anil 
ISTRATION, OFFICE OF. | 
i 
The U.S. leather industry operated in 194} 
Leather * capacity levels in spite of the most difficult cy 
tions it had ever experienced, and completed the year with J] 
is believed to have been the largest total output in its his} 
Demands for military leathers and leathers for the manufaif} 
of military shoes, gloves, garments, and hundreds of other le: 
products for war rose to all-time record proportions, while al 
same time there was no appreciable slackening of the abnora 
high civilian demand which has prevailed for the past two yf] 
Domestic slaughter increased in 1942 over 1941, and sup} 
of domestic cattle hides, calfskins, kipskins, and sheep and |] 
skins were greater than in the previous year. Imports | 
believed to have risen somewhat to supplement the donifj 
supply, but import statistics were not available and tradlll 
mates varied greatly. 
It was estimated that the total supply of the major typi] 
raw stock, including both domestic production and im} 
amounted to around 24,500,000 cattle hides, 14,000,000 calif] 
kipskins, 49,000,000 sheep and lambskins, and somewhat 
than 1,000,000 horse hides. | 
The tanning material situation was not favourable in 
At the beginning of the year the makers of shoe wea 
specialty leathers were threatened with a serious shortag 
chromium chemicals because of the excessive use of ¢ 
by war industries. This threat was alleviated later in the ye 
domestic production of chrome ore was increased and 
economies were effected in the use of chrome. A west 
tanner in 1942 obtained samples of waste anodizing liquors ¥ 
are discarded in large quantities by the aircraft indust 
ascertain whether the chromic acid in the waste could H 
covered and utilized in tanning liquors. Laboratory and ta} 
tests of these liquors revealed that they possessed considé 
merit as a source of chrome tanning liquors. This study ha} 
progressed far enough by the end of the year to evaluate proj 
the worth of the waste material as a tanning material sch 
The situation in regard to other tanning materials was} 
favourable than the chrome situation. About 65% of all | 
table tanning materials used by tanners in the United Sta) 
imported, and the war cut off many of the countries from 1 
these were formerly obtained, while difficulty in securing |] 
space from other countries limited imports. Such imp¢ i 
vegetable tanning materials as myrobalans, powdered myroky 
and extract, Sicilian sumac, valonea beards and cups, manif 
bark, common gambier, Borneo cutch, and powdered vat 
were not available, and supplies of some other important i 
rials were limited. i) | 


} 
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| Chestnut, formerly one of the biggest sources of domestic 
janing materials, had fallen victim to an unconquered blight, 
jd only blight-killed trees remained as the chief source of 
jestnut tanning extracts. 

Much research was being done as a chemurgic project for 
2 development of new domestic tanning materials. Alfred 
Hassell, of the University of North Carolina, was studying the 
ra of the southern section of our country in search of new 
jd desirable sources of tannin, and published a preliminary 
jport showing some promising results. Government agencies 
j\re also studying the problem, and the activities of the depart- 
}mt of agriculture were encouraging. Regional laboratories were 
jablished to encourage chemurgic developments, and at the 
stern regional laboratory at Philadelphia an extensive study 
‘domestic tannins was being made. The Tanners Council Re- 
jirch laboratory at the University of Cincinnati also studied 
||'tain of these possibilities. 

} Among the most promising sources of domestic tannin at the 
ise of 1942 were American sumac, canaigre, guayule, and the 
tk of the western hemlock and Sitka spruce. 

iThe American tanning industry also made some use of 
jithetic tanning materials but, contrary to European practice, 
jl not use these as true, complete tannins, but only as tanning 
His or assistants. These synthetic agents are customarily ob- 
‘ned from industrial wastes, such as the phenols or naphthalene 
ystes. It was believed that many other wastes could be similarly 
jed to advantage. 

/One waste material thus used in increasing quantities was the 
ste sulphite liquor of the paper pulp industry. This liquor 
‘tains solubilized lignin, the non-cellulosic part of wood. Lignin 
‘jalso a waste in such materials as straw or corn stalks. 

A serious shortage confronted the tanning industry in 1942 
‘ya number of fats and oils used in leather manufacture. Several 
“the oils which were most generally used before World War II 
jre in 1942 unavailable or excessively high priced, and other 
Ws were substituted for these. 

‘The nation’s supply of leather raw stock, leather and finished 
“ther products was protected through the year by a number 
'’ government regulations. 

In April the War Production board issued Order M-80 and 
‘sumed control of 80% of all available outsoles and insoles of 
“itary grade and weight. Under a later amendment, the WPB 
“Yered the entire stock and production of heavyweight sole 
thers set aside for military and lend-lease production. Still 
er amendments tightened further the WPB’s control of sole 
‘\ither and in August the WPB ordered tanners to set aside a 
ilrcentage each month of heavier weights of manufacturers’ 
‘Ipe sole leather, after military requirements were met, and to 
‘hke this leather available to shoe repairers. (Manufacturers’ 
}oe sole leather is used by shoe manufacturers and is a softer 
mage than that of finders’ sole leather which is used by shoe 


The WPB in April amended General Imports Order M-63 to 
i/quire importers of foreign hides to secure permits from the 
ifense Supplies Corp. and to present firm offerings and firm 
44s before the transaction goes through. A month later the 
\PB added many types of hides and skins to the list under 
‘sneral Imports Order M-63 which require permits for im- 
jrtation. Still later the WPB included hides and skins in a list 
500 import items guaranteed preferential treatment in shipping 
ace assignments. 

The entire supply of domestic cattle hides, calfskins, kipskins, 
'd buffalo hides was placed under control of the WPB by 
}-der M-194, issued in July, and deliveries were made to tanners 
ider a permit system designed to insure equitable allocation 
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of hides and skins to increase the production of leather of 
suitable quality for military purposes and. to direct hides from 
non-essential civilian uses into essential civilian uses. 
Conservation Order M-265, issued by the WPB in November, 
restricted to military and lend-lease products the cattle hides, 


goatskins, kidskins, calfskins and kipskins used in the manufac- 


ture of garment leather. Horse hides were also brought under 
the control of the WPB through Order M-141, issued in May. 
The order gave the WPB complete control of all horse-nide 
fronts suitable for gloves, jackets, windbreakers and other military 
leather garments. It was amended in November to place quota 
restrictions also on the processing of fronts, butts and shanks. 

In March the WPB placed restrictions on the processing of 
raw goat, kid and cabretta skins and provided for production 
on a monthly quota basis. It was also ordered that any skins 
which could be processed to more than 53 ft. be reserved for 
military use; this requirement being eased somewhat by an 
amendment issued Dec. 31. 

Numerous regulations affecting shearlings, moutons and wool 
skins were issued during the year. All shearlings except grade 4 
could be processed and sold only to fill orders placed by the 
army air forces, and the entire production and inventories of 
shearlings must be submitted to the AAF for inspection and 
grading. 

Statistics of the extent of the foreign trade of the industry in 
1942 were not available under censorship. However, it was known 
that large quantities of leather were exported for lend-lease account 
and large quantities of raw stock were imported to provide 
materials for American tanneries. (See also SHor INDUSTRY.) 

(R. B. B.) 


Independent republic, formerly French mandated 
Lebanon. territory, bordering the eastern Mediterranean. 
Area 3,475 sq.mi.; pop. (est.) 900,000; chief town: Beirut (cap. 
180,000). President (1942): Alfred Naccache. Language: Arabic; 
religion: mainly Mohammedan. 

At the end of Dec. 1941 King George VI sent a message of 
good wishes to the president of the Lebanese republic, constitut- 
ing full recognition by the British government of the independence 
of the Lebanon. Letters of credence were presented by Brig. Gen. 
Spears, as first British minister, on March 27 and George Wads- 
worth, first United States representative, as consul-general on 
March 21. Allied victories in North Africa in November resulted 
in the reduction of hoarding. At Beirut between Nov. 1-9 the 
price of white flour fell from 195 to 160 piastres a kg., wheat from 
130 to 105 piastres and the sovereign from 42.60 to 36 piastres. 

For financial, trade and agricultural statistics, see SyRta. 


. ss (1866-1942), Superior General 
Ledochowski, Vladimir of the Society of Jesus, was born 
Oct. 7 in Lower Austria. A nephew of the late Cardinal Ledo- 
chowski, he was educated for the clergy, studied at the Tarnow 
seminary in Poland and at the Germanicum in Rome. He took 
his final vows in the Society of Jesus in 1901. He became pro- 
vincial for Poland, 1902, and assistant of the German Assistancy, 
1906. As Superior General of the Society of Jesus, 1915-42, he 
doubled the membership of the Jesuits and increased their 
provinces and missions. Father Ledochowski worked for unity in 
the Christian Church and for collaboration between the occiden- 
tal and oriental churches. He established missions. through the 
orient, where he tried to organize the native clergy. He bitterly 
opposed the German invasion of Poland in 1939 and condemned 
nazi atrocities in Europe, especially in Poland. Father Ledochow- 
ski died at the Borgo Santo Spirito, headquarters of the Jesuit 
Society in Rome, Dec. 13. 
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Leeward Islands: see West INp1Es, BRITISH. 
Legislation: sce Law. 


(1867-1942), U.S. marine corps 
Lejeune, John Archer officer, was born Jan. 10 in 
Pointe Coupée parish, La. He was graduated from Louisiana 
State university, 1884, and from Annapolis naval academy, 1888. 
He was commissioned as lieutenant of the marine corps in 1890, 
saw active service off Cuban shores in the War of 1898, and com- 
manded a marine battalion in the Panama revolt, 1903-04. He was 
colonel during the Mexican crisis in 1914 and led a marine brigade 
that battled its way into Veracruz. During World War I he was 
made a major general, July 1918; in the same month he led the 
and division, composed of marine and regular troops in offensive 
operations in St. Mihiel, Champagne, the Meuse-Argonne, and 
crossed the Meuse on the eve of the Armistice. He was given 
command of the marine corps in 1920 and supervised the opera- 
tions in the Nicaraguan campaign, 1928. Gen. Lejeune retired 
in Nov. 1929 and was superintendent of the Virginia Military in- 
stitute, leaving that post in 1937. He was decorated several times 
for valour and was promoted to rank of lieutenant general in 
April 1942. He died in Baltimore, Nov. 20. 


Leland Stanford Junior University: see Stanrorp UNI- 
VERSITY. 


s The United States lemon production 
Lemons and Limes. is entirely in California, where the 
1942 crop was 13,650,000 boxes of about 76 lb. net, as estimated 
by the department of agriculture Dec. 1, 1942. Production in 
IQ4I Was 11,753,000 boxes. In 1940 it was 17,236,000 boxes, and 
the ten-year (1930-39) average was 8,815,000 boxes. 

Limes are produced, in the United States, only in Florida. The 
1942 crop was estimated at 175,000 boxes, compared to 150,000 
boxes in 1941 and a ten-year average of 37,000 boxes. 

(SHORES) 


"Lend-Lease" Act: see LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE 
OF. 


Lend-Lease Administration, Office of. 


The lend-lease act, passed by the U.S. congress after almost two 
months of continuous hearings, was approved by President Roose- 
velt March 11, 1941. The act empowered the President to provide 
goods and services to those countries whose defense he deemed 
vital to the defense of the United States. Lend-lease goods began 
to move immediately after passage of the act, even though the 
first lend-lease appropriation act was not passed until March 27, 
IQAl. 

The Office of Lend-Lease Administration, as a central adminis- 
trative and policy-making organization, does no actual purchasing. 
Procurement is handled through the agencies which purchase for 
the U.S. government and armed services, so that competition 
between lend-lease procurement and other procurement is reduced 
to a minimum. These procurement agencies are the war depart- 
ment and navy department for military and naval items, the mari- 
time commission for merchant ships and ocean transportation, the 
department of agriculture for foodstuffs and other agricultural 
products, and the procurement division of the treasury depart- 
ment for industrial raw materials and other items. 

The lend-lease act provides that the president shall report to 
congress every 90 days as to the status of operations under the 
act. The seventh such report was issued as of Dec. 11, 1942. Up 
to Dec. 1942, a total of $18,410,000,000 had been appropriated 
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to the president and, in addition, the transfer had been author 
of goods and services to a total of $35,970,000,000 from ap 
priations to the war and navy departments and maritime ci 
mission, not including the value of ships which may be leased} 
After Pearl Harbor, the lend-lease program was integrated 
the nation’s over-all war effort. Combined agencies were est 
lished in Jan. 1942 to co-ordinate strategy and map the proqj 
tion of munitions and raw materials. The needs of U.S. allies 
balanced with the needs of the growing forces of the Un | 
States. For example, the percentage of U.S. tank produc 
allocated to a given theatre of war is determined by the img 
tance the combined chiefs of staff place upon that theatre. 
plementing such decisions, lend-lease aid was being provided 
in 1942 at a rate amounting to approximately 15% of total 1 
war production. 
The value of lend-lease goods transferred and services rendg 
from the beginning of the program to the end of Jan. 1 
amounted to $8,935,000,000. Goods transferred comprised 3} 
of this amount and services rendered 20%. Goods transfen} 
consisted of (a) military items such as planes, tanks, guns 


products and machine tools; and (c) agricultural commodit 
including principally foodstuffs. For the year 1942, military ite 
comprised about 61% of total transfers, industrial materials 23} 
and foodstuffs 16%. 

Services rendered in 1942 included principally the repair 
ships of the United Nations, the provision of the necessary si 
ping to carry goods to lend-lease countries, new factory and sk 
yard facilities built in the United States for the productio 
lend-lease goods, supply services performed in the base amg 
throughout the world, and the training of United Nations |f 
forces. 

In 1942, roughly one-third of lend-lease exports were going 
the United Kingdom, one-third to the U.S.S.R. and ene-thircf} 
the middle and far east, Australia and other areas. 

Following are the nations to which lend-lease aid could} 
provided at the end of 1942: Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, Bre ) 
the British empire, Chile, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, C 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, El Sa 
dor, Ethiopia, France (Fighting French), Greece, Guate 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Mexico, the Neti 
lands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, % 
key, U.S.S.R., Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugoslavia. 

In 1942 the program of reciprocal lend-lease became a mate 
aspect of the U.S. supply problem. Large numbers of Amer 
troops overseas were being provided, under reciprocal lend-lell 
with services and materials ranging from repair facilities, tral 
portation and housing to food, uniforms and ordnance. This‘ 
formal pooling of resources was made formal on Sept. 3, 19424] 
the signing of agreements with the United Kingdom, Austra 
New Zealand and Fighting France. (See also AGRICULTU) 
BusINEss REVIEW; TARIFFS.) (E.R. Ss.\f 


Lepidolite: see Lirstum Mrinerats, 


Leprosy The war in the Pacific brought under Japary 
° control the leprosy hospitals and asylums in } 
conquered countries. The fate of lepers and the progress 
leprosy in these regions would not be known until the end 
the war. The literature from the other parts of the world 
which leprosy is endemic revealed little progress. | 

The diphtheria antitoxin and toxoid treatment of leprosy} 
favourably reported from Thailand in 1940 was not found bef 
ficial by leprologists in other countries. A number of carefal 
controlled clinical trials were made but practically all invest: 


END-LEASE SUPPLIES for the U.S.S.R., on a 


id in Iran in 1942 
} 


|, MUNITION FOR U.S.-BUILT PLANES 
iat at an Atlantic port in 1942 


TRUCK CABS and drums of aviation gasoline awaiting fend-lease shipment from 
an Atlantic port to the middle east in 1942 


A BOMBER TIRE and crate of aircraft parts at a U.S. port ready for shipment 
to the U.S.S.R. in 1942 under lend-lease agreements 
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tors observed the treatment to be of no value. Reports were 
made from India, China, South Africa, Philippines, South 
America and the United States, 

After 1916, leprologists used an intracutaneous skin test (lepro- 
min or Mitsuda test) which was useful in separating cutaneous 
from neural leprosy. A crude suspension of heat-treated macerated 
leprous nodules was originally employed. Disadvantages of the 
test were the impossibility of standardizing the dosage and the 
interval of several weeks required for a nodule to develop in 
patients giving positive reactions. In attempting to correct these 
drawbacks an investigator, by means of chloroform extraction, 
obtained from leprosy nodules a practically pure harvest of 
leprosy bacilli. Relatively pure protein fractions of the bacilli 
were then prepared. Using this purified inoculum for intracu- 
taneous tests a standard dosage was possible and the “reactors” 
responded within two or three days with a tuberculinlike skin 
reaction. 

In areas where leprosy is relatively rare, cases frequently are 
far advanced before the true diagnosis is obtained. Of 425 lepers 
at the Leprosorium, Carville, La., 154 (36%) were diagnosed 
as and treated for syphilis by the physician who first saw them. 
Positive Wassermann or Kahn reactions were reported in 238 
(56%) of these patients. 


BIBLIocRAPHY.—‘Editorial,” Leprosy Review (Jan.—March 1942); G. H. 
Faget and F. A. Johansen, ‘“‘Diphtheria Toxoid Treatment of Leprosy,” 
Public Health Reports (Feb. 20, 1942); H. C. de Souza Araujo, ‘‘Diph- 
theria Anatoxin in Leprosy,” Brasil-medico, (Nov. 8, 1941); Dharmendra, 
“Immunological Skin Tests in Leprosy, The Isolation of a Protein Antigen 
of Mycobacterium Leprae,” Jndian Journal of Medical Research (Jan. 
1942); G. H. Faget, “Pitfalls in the Early Diagnosis of Leprosy,’ New 
Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal (March 1942). (CEB Ds) 


Lettuce Production of lettuce in the United States in 1942 
® was 23,858,000 crates, compared with 23,042,000 
crates in 1941 and a ten-year (1931-40) average of 19,979,000 
crates. The planting in 1942 was 156,490 ac., compared with 
156,980 ac. in 1941 and a ten-year average of 156,010 ac. The 
acreage of early lettuce in 1942 was 38,300 ac. compared with 
36,500 ac. in 1941. The department of agriculture in announcing 
vegetable goals for 1943 asked that planting of early lettuce be 
reduced 34,850 ac. 


U.S. Seasonal Production of Lettuce and Farm Prices per Crate, 
1942 and 1941 


1942 1942 1941 1941 


Farm price : 
per crate crates 


Farm price 


crates per crate 


5,690,000 $2. 
6,904,000 

836,000 
5,209,000 


5,261,000 $1.40 
6,541,000 1.94 

925,000 1.35 
5,512,000 1.78 
4,803,000 1.55 


(S O. R.) 


Second early 
Intermediate 
Late (1) 
Late (2) 


Levi-Civita Tullio (1873-1942), Italian mathematician, 
, was born March 29 in Padua, Italy, and 
was educated at Padua university. He was professor of rational 
mechanics at the University of Rome, 1919-38, and was one of 
the two European mathematicians invited to lecture at the Chi- 
cago World’s fair in 1932. Prof. Levi-Civita, regarded as one of 
Italy’s greatest mathematicians, was a disciple of Albert Einstein 
and had made important contributions in the fields of hydro- 
dynamics, theoretical dynamics and pure geometry. In 1938, when 
Mussolini decided to follow Hitler’s anti-Semitic policies and 
“cleanse” Italy of Jewish elements, Prof. Levi-Civita was dis- 
barred from the Real Accademia dei Lincei in Rome, on “racial 
grounds.” The Vatican, however, showed its disapproval of the 
new racial laws by inviting the “outcast” mathematician to the 
scientific congress called by the Pontifical Academy of Sciences in 
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1940. Prof. Levi-Civita was the author of The Absolute Differ) 
tial Calculus (1927) and Three Lectures on Mathematical SW) 
jects (1938). His death was reported in an official broaddj} 
from Vatican city, Jan. I. 


Libel: see Law. 


. | p The Liberal Party Organization—so-cal ! 
Liber al Fal ly. to distinguish it from the Liberal Natior 
ists who adhere to the coalition government—scrupulously 
served the electoral truce. This was an arrangement by which 
other parties did not contest the candidature, at a by-election) 
a member of the party which last held the seat. The truce fj 
vented by-elections from being, as they normally are, indicatill| 
of the movement of political opinion in the period between g 
eral elections, and some dissatisfaction was expressed with 
results. On balance, however, the advantages of maintaining 
pact for the duration were accepted, and partisan propagaj| 
was thus virtually at a standstill. At the party’s annual assemij} 
in September, however, an extensive program of internatiqi] 
policy and domestic reform was discussed and agreed. | 

Among these the most outstanding was the future of the aI | 
tions between state and industry. It was recognized that mij 
of the controls now exercised by government over industry | 
social life would have to be retained after the war, if onlyi 
order to prevent inflation and ease the transition to peace cor 
tions. But it was apprehended that in certain areas of the ing 
trial field state control or supervision would become a peril 
nency; and the case for this change, and its limitations, wi 
being investigated on the basis of the inquiry conducted by | 
Temporary National Economic committee in the United Stateg 
America. 

A question of importance to this small party was electoral 
form. The number of seats which it occupied in the house# 
commons was entirely disproportionate to the strength of its : 
lowers in the country; and there was a growing agitation for 
a system of voting which would ensure a more equitable 4 
resentation and (b) the abolition of certain electoral practi 
which unduly favour wealthier candidates. (ME. | 


Liberia the only completely Negro country in the wol 
y is situated on the west coast of Africa, bounded jf] 
Sierra Leone on the northwest, by French West Africa along | 
hinterland and east sides. Area, c. 46,000 sq.mi. Pop. (esi 
2,000,000. Capital city, Monrovia (est. pop., 10,000). Presid 
in 1942, Edwin J. Barclay. Language: official, English; tri 
tongues in hinterland. Religion: Christian (Protestant). 

History.—The year 1942 saw this small Negro republic cc 
to the fore as a place of strategic importance in the war, 
important United States air bases and several smaller ones w 
established and became vital links in the ferry service |] 
delivering war planes from Brazil to Africa, the near ej 
U.S.S.R., India and China. Whole villages sprang up arow 
these bases in 1942, with offices, repair shops for planes, barra| 
for passengers and crew, and hospitals staffed with U.S. wih 
doctors and nurses. 

On June 17, 1942, an American expeditionary force of consid 
able size landed in Liberia, in accordance with an agreeniil 
between the Liberian government and the United States gove 
ment. Many of these troops and technicians were Negro. 
United States thus assumed a virtual military protectorate of 
Liberia for the duration of World War II. Roads were bi 
between strategic points, and air service was established f | 
county to county. German traders and the consular staff w 
asked to leave the country. A U.S. military adviser was put} 


jmmand of the small Liberian militia, and medical experts 
jm the United States tackled the problem of eliminating 
iuarial mosquitoes and tsetse-flies. 

\ Education.—In 1942 there were about.roo schools, mostly ele- 
jmtary. Leading institutions are the College of West Africa and 
)eria college, both in Monrovia. 

i/8anking and Finance.—Revenues in 1941 were $1,166,694. 
ye foreign funded debt on Sept. 30, 1942, was $1,303, 000; the 
ernal floating debt $161,516. Public debt, about $1,500,000. 
Hirrency: the Liberian dollar equal to the U.S. dollar in value, 
hh exchange rate fixed at $4.80=£1 sterling. Chief bank: Bank 
Monrovia, controlled by the Firestone company. 

\Trade. —Overseas trade was largely limited in 1942 to the 
tited States and was greatly reduced because of shipping re- 
jjictions. Imports in 1941 were valued at $3,291,967 and exports 
1 $4,987,763. Chief exports (1942): rubber (88%) from Fire- 
ye Plantations company at Marshall (75,000 ac. under culti- 
fion in 1942), gold (10%), piassava (1%), all others 1%. 
Wnsiderable gold was mined in 1942, surpassing all previous 
jurs. The financial adviser to the government is appointed by 
j: president of the United States according to a loan agreement. 
viser in 1942: John Dunaway. 

#Communications.—There is a government-owned radio sta- 
in in Monrovia. Motor roads in 1942 totalled about 250 mi. 
tere were no railroads in 1942. Air service between counties was 
Hablished in 1942. There were no harbours in the country. 
Gy by) 


§oerty Ships: see Suipsurtpinc; Surppinc, MERCHANT 
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Perhaps the most serious problem in 1942 was the 
increasing difficulty of filling library staff vacan- 
i)s. Men, from trained specialist to janitor, were serving in the 
ned forces, and both men and women, particularly in the cleri- 
® grades, left library positions for work in industry or in the 
fvernment service. 

‘The 1941-42 report of the board of education for librarianship 
M.L.A.) listed 32 accredited schools of various types as meeting 
' standards; all were connected with teaching institutions. The 
4al enrolment March I, 1942, was 1,677, including 152 advanced 
#1 210 special or nonmatriculated students. This was a decrease 
$250 as compared with 1941. A further decrease is anticipated 


§1942-43. 
Bome ae reported decreased use, largely owing to less 
j2mployment throughout the U.S. and to the withdrawal of 
}ny men from civilian life, but increased demands were made 
) many libraries in industrial areas, especially for scientific and 
Vhnical books. The effect of the war on college libraries could 
#: be foreseen. That libraries are essential in total global war 
nitted of little argument. War information centres were estab- 
hed. The resources of university and research libraries in many 
ds were utilized. Good books that would help in understanding 
4: problems of war and peace were wanted. The value of read- 
i; for recreation was not overlooked. American librarians were 
jing their best to meet these needs. ; 
/Between Jan. 12 and March 12 the “Victory Book Campaign” 
Hilected 6,408,804 volumes to supplement the collections pro- 
Ned by the army and navy. Of these only 3,845,283 were suited 
\ the needs of the armed forces. 

‘In view of possible bombing many libraries removed valuable 
Joks and records to places of comparative safety. The micro- 


ning of important card catalogues was considered. The Na- 


if 


DITION to the 135th street branch of the New York public library, opened 
ly 28, 1942. This is the Negro branch of the library 
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tional Resources Planning board issued a manual, Protection of 
Cultural Resources against the Hazards of War, The publication 
of the Guide to the Reference Collections of The New York Pub- 
lic Library, the studies undertaken by the A.L.A. Resources board, 
the discussion of plans for more effective specialization and co- 
operation, directed attention to the part that American research 
libraries would be called upon to play in postwar reconstruction, 
and to the place that they would occupy in the world of scholar- 
ship when peace was again established. The Association of Re- 
search Libraries successfully initiated plans for the reprinting in 
book form by photo offset process of the author catalogue of the 
Library of Congress. The advantages of having the printed cards 
in book form were many and the savings to libraries maintaining 
depository catalogues were considerable. The Biblioteca Benja- 
min Franklin established in Mexico City as a centre of informa- 
tion about American institutions was dedicated on April 13. The 
Rockefeller foundation and the Carnegie corporation continued 
their generous support of library activities in many fields. The 
Carnegie grant ($55,800) for the development of libraries in 
technological colleges, the second Rockefeller gift ($60,000) for 
the purchase of scholarly American periodicals for libraries in 
war areas in Europe and Asia, and a Rockefeller grant for the 
microfilming of Canadian newspapers and other historical docu- 
ments, were worthy of special mention. 

No important library building was completed in the period 
under review, but the dedication in Dec. 1941, of the Joint Uni- 
versity library in Nashville marked a significant development 
in library co-operation. The new library, jointly owned and di- 
rected, served the George Peabody College for Teachers, Scarritt 
college and Vanderbilt university. 

Size of Collections or Statistics of Libraries.—Nineteen li- 
braries in 1941 contained more than 1,000,000 volumes each: 
the Library of Congress, 6,102,259 volumes (June 30, 1940); the 
New York Public library, 4,351,136 volumes (comprising reference 
department 2,831,334 volumes; circulation department, 1,421,004 
volumes; and Municipal Reference library, 98,798 volumes) 
(Dec. 31, 1941); Harvard university, 4,265,729 volumes (June 30, 


library Jan. 19 to 31, 1942. About 600,000 books were donated to the U.S. 
armeu services during this two-week period 


1941); Yale university, 3,074,817 volumes (June 30, 1941); 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public library, 2,112,129 volumes (Dec. 31, 
1940); Chicago (IIl.) Public library, 1,892,016 volumes (Dec. 31, 
1940); Columbia university (New York city), 1,844,611 volumes 
(June 30, 1941); Boston (Mass.) Public library, 1,704,729 
volumes (Dec. 31, 1939); Los Angeles (Calif.) Public library, 
1,641,195 volumes (June 30, 1940); University of California, 
1,501,473 volumes (comprising 1,124,858 volumes at Berkeley and 
376,615 volumes at Los Angeles) (June 30, 1941); University of 
Chicago 1,330,152 volumes (June 30, 1941); Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh (Pa.), 1,319,610 volumes (Dec. 31, 1940); Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Public library, 1,292,472 volumes (Dec. 31, 1940); 
University of Illinois, 1,262,046 volumes (June 30, 1941); Brook- 
lyn (N.Y.) Public library, 1,170,280 volumes (June 30, 1940); 
University of Michigan, 1,134,052 volumes (June 30, 1941); 
Cornell university (Ithaca, N.Y.), 1,094,117 volumes (June 30, 
1941); University of Minnesota, 1,061,965 volumes (1940); 
Detroit (Mich.) Public library, 1,012,328 volumes (June 30, 
1940). Two university libraries, Princeton and Pennsylvania, 
and two public libraries, Milwaukee and St. Louis, have more 
than 900,000 volumes each. 

These figures were very uncertain standards of comparison be- 
cause of differences in methods of counting and because public 
libraries with many branches contained many copies of new and 
standard books. 

Librarians.—Louis R. Wilson, dean of the graduate library 
school of the University of Chicago since 1932, retired Sept. 1, 
and was succeeded by Carleton B. Joeckel, professor of library 
science in the university. M. Llewellyn Raney, director of the 
University of Chicago libraries since 1927, and formerly librarian 
of the Johns Hopkins university, retired Oct. 1, and was suc- 
ceeded by Ralph A. Beals, assistant librarian of the Washington, 
D.C., Public library. George B. Utley, librarian of the Newberry 
library (Chicago) for 22 years, and sometime secretary of the 
American Library association, retired on Sept. 1. Stanley M. 
Pargellis, assistant professor of history at Yale university, was 
appointed to the librarianship. Judson T. Jennings, librarian of 
the Seattle Public library from 1907, retired on June 1. His suc- 
cessor was John S. Richards, formerly associate librarian of the 
University of Washington. Wilson, Utley and Jennings were 
ex-presidents of the American Library association. 

Beatrice Winser, a member of the staff of the Newark (N.J.) 
Free Public library for 53 years, and librarian since 1929 (in suc- 
cession to the late John Cotton Dana), retired on Aug. 31. Frank 
Weitenkampf, first chief of the prints division of the New York 
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VICTORY BOOK rallies were held daily on the steps of the New York public 


Public library, retired on June 30 after a service of over 60 yea 
to one institution. The growth of the print room since its esta] 
lishment, the notable series of exhibitions arranged during || 
long curatorship, and his numerous writings in the field of ti}! 
graphic arts were a distinct contribution to New York’s artis} 
life. Ernestine Rose, widely known for her work with Negroes| 
the 135th st. branch of the New York Public library, retired |] 
June 1, after 22 years as branch librarian. 
Arthur E. Bostwick, librarian of the St. Louis Public libra 
from 1909 to 1938, then associate librarian, died on Feb. | 
Frederick W. Ashley, who retired in 1936 as chief assistant | 
brarian of congress, died on June 14. A member of the staff. 
the Library of Congress since 1900 he had served as superintd 
dent of the reading rooms from 1915 to 1927. Peyton Hunt, 
brarian of Williams college, died on Jan. 23 after a long illnef 
Sarah B. Askew, secretary and librarian of the New Jersey Put} 
library commission since 1905, died on Oct. 20. j 
Herman H. Henkle, director of the school of library science | 
Simmons college, Boston, was appointed director of the proce} 
ing department of the Library of Congress. Robert A. Milllf 
was appointed director of libraries at the University of Indiailf 
(Bloomington) March 1. Harold F. Brigham, librarian of 
Louisville (Ky.) Public library since 1931, became director 
the Indiana state library Sept. 1. Walter T. Brahm was maf} 
state librarian of Ohio in succession to Paul A. T. Noon, resigriff 
June 15. (See also AMERICAN Liprary ASSOCIATION; CATHOI|p 
LiprARY ASSOCIATION; SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION.) 


BrIBLIoGRAPHY.—For further information about American libraries 
sult: Bulletin of the American Library Association (Chicago); Libr i|f 
Journal (New York); College and Research Libraries (Chicago); Lib'Mf 
Quarterly (Chicago). Important contributions to library literature we 
R. B. Downs, Resources of New York City Libraries: a Survey of Facili) 
for Advanced Study and Rescarch (1942); R. B. Downs, ed., Union Gq 1 
logs mn the United States (1942); H.N. Fussler, Photographic Reproduch 
for Libraries: a Study of Administrative Problems (1942); E. A. Gleasth 
The Southern Negro and the Public Library (1941); H. S. Hirshbé 
Subject Guide to Reference Books (1942); Arnold Miles and Lowell Mar 
Public Administration and the Library (1941); Douglas Waples, ed., Pr 
Radio, and Film mm a Democracy (1942) (© Fy Mc@!) 


Great Britain.—Happily, 1942 saw little increase in the dal 
age caused by the air raids of 1940-41, although it must | 
recorded that the fine City library at Exeter was almost cor} 
pletely destroyed. This freedom from air attack on a large sci} 
in 1942 provided an opportunity for repairing the damage 
many places and not only was it found possible to reopen a nul} 
ber of buildings, but many new service points were establish #} 
This development of the library services was remarkable becaul 
owing to the call-up for military service of both men and wom) 
staffing problems became much more acute, and, in addition, 4 
shortage of new books and binding materials, consequent up] 
the wholesale destruction of publishers’ stocks through enet 


tion and the limitation of supplies, increased the anxieties of 
ll who were endeavouring to maintain an efficient service to meet 
ijhe needs of an ever-widening circle of readers. “Busier than 
Yer before” was the common report from libraries throughout 
he country. Remarkable, too, was the fact that two towns, 
windon and Barnes, in which previously there had been no pub- 
c library service, took steps to establish one. An outstanding 
eature of the year was the publication, in the autumn, of a re- 
ort by Lionel Roy McColvin, F.L.A., city librarian of West- 
inster, entitled The Public Library System of Great Britain: a 
ceport on its Present Condition with Proposals for Post-war Re- 
Wyrganization. This report, published by the Library association, 
fritically surveyed the existing position and also contained a plan 
@f reconstruction. GO. Gs 8b. If) 
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Wiibya: see Irartan Cotontar Empire; Wortp War II. 
widice: see BoHemtIa AND Moravia. 


Jiechtenstein an independent, tiny European state, north- 
qe y east of Switzerland, to which it is united by 
} customs union. Area, 65 sq.mi.; pop. (census Dec. 1941) 11,- 
yo2. Chief town, Vaduz (capital, pop. 2,020). Ruler: Prince 
‘franz Joseph II, b. 1906, was given ruling authority by his 84- 
ear old uncle, Prince Franz I, on March 30, 1938 and after the 
jitter’s death was crowned prince on May 29, 1939. Language, 
Wrerman; religion, mainly Roman Catholic; products: corn, wine, 
ruit, wood and marble; revenue (est. 1942) 2,243,000 Swiss 
irancs (nearly $500,000); expenditure 2,239,000 francs. There 
); no army. Posts and telegraphs are administered by Switzerland. 
(GaBe E>) 


ife Insurance: see INSURANCE. 

4.ife Span: see Brrru Sraristics; DeatH Statistics; INFANT 

‘WWlorTALITY; SuIcIDE STATISTICs. 

.ighting: see ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; MorTion PICTURES. 

}aignin: see Cuemistry. 

drape (“PAWNEE BILL”) (1860-1942), U-S. 
Lillie, Gordon W. frontiersman and showman, was born 

ifeb. 14 in Bloomington, IIl., the son of a miller. In his youth, he 
foined an outfit of trappers and hunted buffalo in the western 

prairies. In 1882, he entered the government’s Indian service at 


'/Pawnee, Okla., and in 1888, he campaigned to open the Oklahoma 


‘\ erritory to the small farmers. The following year he organized 
he “Oklahoma Boomers” and led them in the land rush of 1889. 
{A contemporary of Buffalo Bill Cody, Wild Bill Hickok and Bat 
Masterson, “Pawnee Bill,” as Lillie was known in the frontier terri- 
jcory, entered the show business with Buffalo Bill and made a com- 


i fortable fortune in the early 1900s. Lillie died in Pawnee, Feb. 3. 


\pe Production of lime in the United States in 1941 increased 
‘Lime. 24% over 1940, to 6,078,416 short tons, another new 
record high. Of the total, 74% was quicklime and 26% hydrated 
lime; agricultural uses took 6%, building 18%, metallurgical uses 
422%, chemical uses 36% and refractory uses 18%. 

Canadian production totalled 860,885 short tons in 1941, an 
increase of 20% over 1940; 84% of the total was quicklime and 
'16% hydrated lime; 87% of the output was used in the chemical 
/industry. (G. A. Ro.) 


iy 


\Limes: see Lemons AND LIMES. 


Limestone: see STONE. 
By the close of 1942, the United States 


linen and Flax. was producing about half the flax fibre 


eded for coarse linen goods and none of the quality required 
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for fine goods. Coarse goods include fish nets, cordage and bot- 
tom rugs. There was marked progress in the campaign to encour- 
age flax production in the United States and the Textile Founda- 
tion and National Bureau of Standards, in Washington, announced 
a survey on the structure and composition of the flax fibre and 
the mechanism of present methods of preparation to make possible 
certain technical improvements in the spinning of domestic flax 
that would encourage further production and use. In Providence, 
R.I., a new processing company installed machinery brought from 
Ireland for spinning the domestic product. 

Canada also took an active part in building up flax processing. 
Five flax factories were established in Quebec during 1942, and a 
flax fibre administrator was named, Nelson Young, to direct the 
processing of flax production in the dominion and to allocate flax 
and tow requirements of Canada and the United States from 
Canadian sources as far as possible. Regulations of grading were. 
established by the Plant Products division, of the department of 
agriculture at Ottawa. 

Ireland’s 1942 flax cultivation embraced an area of between 
20,000 and 21,000 acres, compared with only 16,000 in 1941 and 
10,000 in 1940. Farmers were being urged to make their 1943 
acreage 100,000. Prices were fixed by agreement with the British, 
who were to pay not less than 1942 prices for duration of the 
war and one year thereafter. Prices ranged from 21s. 6d. to 26s. 
6d. per stone (14 pounds) of retted scutched flax, according to 
grade. A new type of binder twine from flax was the product 
of a Kildare factory established in 1942, to spin the flax grown 
on about 1,000 acres specially planted for the purpose in counties 
Carlow, Kildare, North Wexford and Wicklow. 

Switzerland was a new source of flax interest in 1942. The 
total area under cultivation was reported as 150 hectares in 1942, 
as compared with 77 hectares in 1941 and 15 hectares in 1940. 

Other production on the continent was reported from Denmark 
and France. Efforts made by the government to increase acreage 
in Denmark from 6,000 hectares to 8,000 in 1942 were unsuccess- 
ful. Extensive improvements in machinery during the winter of 
1942 increased the capacity of flax processing factories so as to 
require the yield of at least 8,000 hectares. In France, the area 
in 1942 under cultivation was reported to be from 40% to 50% 
higher than 1941. This would indicate a 1942 crop from 80,000 
to 85,000 acres. Germany also claimed to have developed a 
process for manufacturing cellulose and staple fibre from flax 
scraps. The woody parts of flax stems, waste after retting, were 
treated by an alkali sulphate process. About 150,000 tons of 
waste were reported available annually. 

Australia was well satisfied with the 1941-42 yield of 12,000 
tons of flax straw from 8,000 acres. Four new scutch mills in 
South Australia began operations early in 1942 on the country’s 
first large-scale flax crop. More than 1,300 tons of fibre and tow 
were produced in New Zealand and all except roo tons were ex- 
ported. About roo women and 800 men were employed in 17 
flax factories. (i... Bre 


. . ates The 
Lions Clubs, International Association of. inter. 
national Association of Lions Clubs was formed in Chicago, IIl., 
on June 7, 1917, and founded by Melvin Jones. It is an asso- 
ciation of service clubs whose membership is made up of busi- 
ness and professional men. In 1942 there were approximately 
4,300 Lions clubs in 11 countries: Canada, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama and the United States. The total membership was 
150,000. The 1942 annual international convention was held in 
Toronto, Can. 

Lions clubs are nonpolitical, nonsectarian. Their purpose is to 


THE LAST FLOW OF WHISKY from a large distillery in Louisville, Ky. By 
order of the War Production board, 80 U.S. plants stopped all manufacture of 
whisky Oct. 8, 1942, to make aicohol for war uses 


recognize community needs, meet those needs by independent 
effort or through co-operation with other agencies, and to do 
everything possible to help the United Nations win the war. 
Their activities have eight classifications: Boys and girls; citizen- 
ship and patriotism; civic improvements; community better- 
ments; education; health and welfare; safety; sight conservation 
and blind. Each classification of activities is supervised by a club 
committee. From May 1, 1941 to April 30, 1942, 64,995 separate 
activities were reported by Lions clubs to their international 
office. The Lion Magazine, the official. publication of the asso- 
ciation, is issued monthly. Edward H. Paine of Michigan City, 
Indiana, was international president for the 1942-43 fiscal year. 
Headquarters which were in 1942 at 332 South Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Ill., were directed by Melvin Jones, secretary-general. 


(M. Jo.) 


Liquor Control In the United States there were in 1942 

* approximately 280 distilleries, 600 breweries, 
I,100 wineries, 250 rectifiers, 14,000 wholesalers and 309,000 
retailers. An estimated $3,000,000,000 was spent annually by the 
liquor industry, $1,000,000,000 for taxes and licences, $1,000,- 
000,000 for wages and salaries and $1,000,000,000 for raw mate- 
rials and operating expenses. In 1942, total government revenues 
derived from the liquor industry approximated $1,800,000,000. 

Federal, state and local government agencies all played a part 
in liquor control in 1942. Revenues were derived from taxes, 
licences and import duties. Liquor, as generally defined, includes 
spirits, wine, beer and alcohol. Federal control in 1942 consisted 
of levying excise taxes on liquor, duties upon imports of alcoholic 
liquor, the setting up of standards of identity for various types and 
kinds of liquor, and the regulation of liquor advertising and label- 
ling of containers. In addition, the federal government issued basic 
permits to distillers, manufacturers (although not to brewers), 
and to distributors of liquor. No fee was required for the issuance 
of a basic permit. 

Plans for distilleries, rectifying plants, etc. had to be sub- 
mitted and approved. The government also issued permits to 
properly qualified warehouses, in which the bottling is done 
under government supervision. When whisky is 100 proof (50% 
alcohol), has aged for at least four years, and is bottled under 
government supervision, affixation of a stamp is required, which 
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declares that the whisky has been “bottled in bond,” a terna|| 
considerable sales potency in the liquor market. | 

The provisions of the Food and Drug act, passed in te 
were held by the courts to include liquor. The quality of the) 
gredients of all alcoholic liquors was required to undergo | 
spection; statement on the label of alcoholic content was requis 
Regulations concerning advertising and labelling (and this app! 
to spirits, wine and malt beverages) were set out in great de 
Statement of age, except in the case of beer and wine, was 
required. 

The commissioner of internal revenue also issued deta} 
regulations. Whisky could not be sold in bulk to a retailer. Oj 
a rectifier, distiller, or holder of a government warehouse per# 
could bottle whisky. Every wholesaler and every retailer ha 
purchase a federal occupational tax stamp. This was for reve# 
purposes only, and no inquiry was made as to the qualificatif 


of the purchaser, or the possession of state or local licen 


Finally, the federal government levied heavy taxes on all foi 
of alcoholic liquor, not only at the time of manufacture, 
also, when there was a change in rate, upon the stock on h 
of all concerned in the manufacture, distribution and sale (fl 
tax). 

The income from federal taxes on alcoholic liquor rose steas 


after 1933. In 1941 it was as follows: From excise tail 
$927,000,000; from special and occupational taxes $30,000,qH] 


and from import duties $11,000,000. The liquor industry 74 
first as a producer of revenue. Increase in revenue came fi 
increase in rates, and not from increase in volume sales. Howe 


y 


increase in rates seemed to have little effect upon per cay | 
consumption. i} 


The administration of the federal liquor laws in 1942 was}; 


the hands of the Federal Alcohol Tax Unit, a branch of 


United States treasury. The country was divided into distral 


and offices were maintained in the principal cities. These offi 
had been highly effective in running down bootleggers, ilil 


stills, moonshine joints and other offenders against the fede 


liquor laws. The number of illegal stills and the number? 
arrests for violations was quite low in 1942. Wartime restricti}} 
upon the sale of sugar made it exceedingly difficult in 1942] 
get this necessary commodity for illegal stills. 

State Administration of Control.—The 21st (repeal) ameif| 


ment left large powers in the hands of the states. This powff 


as interpreted by the courts, left the states free to ignore | 


H 


€ process and commerce clauses of the constitution. As a result, 
ntes set up trade barriers against each other, limiting the im- 
prtation of alcoholic liquors. This was done in a variety of ways. 
jit-of-state shippers were required to take out licences; whole- 
jlers who distributed alcoholic liquors produced outside of the 
ite were required to pay higher licence fees; the licence fee of 
}2 manufacturer who used in his product home-grown grapes was 
pver than that of the manufacturer using imported grapes; taxes 
jre higher on imported beverages than on those produced domes- 
jally; five states in 1942 required that beer contain at least 665% 
tley, thus subsidizing the barley farmer; nearly two-thirds of 
2 states exempted exports from excise taxes; many other dis- 
minatory measures had been adopted. However, there was 
Oo a strong countermovement to abolish these restrictive 
ij-asures, which were passed either to encourage home industry 
jagriculture, or in retaliation for discriminatory action by other 


jState control of liquor presented a highly confusing picture 
}1942. Of the 48 states, none was completely dry. (Kansas, 
Wlahoma and Mississippi permitted sale of low alcoholic content 
Isr only.) Seventeen states! had a monopoly of the liquor 
iffic within their borders, with the important exception of beer 
yi wine. These were in all cases left outside the monopoly. 
}i1 Wyoming, the state monopoly controlled only the wholesale 
piness.) In the remainder of the wet states (28), licences were 
fied to private operators. 

{Total revenue in 1941? from the states was $438,000,000, of 
lich the licence states supplied $265,000,000 and the monopoly 
ites, $173,000,000. Total monopoly state sales in 1941 varied 


| 


#m $15,000 in Alabama to $98,000,000 in Pennsylvania. Monop- 
) states sales in 1941, in Ohio, were $70,000,000; in Michigan, 
#),000,000; in Washington, $19,000,000; in Iowa, $16,000,000; 
} Virginia, $16,000,000. The income from state licence fees in 
11 ranged from $11,000 in Wyoming to $18,000,000 in New 


fh; California, $5,000,000; Illinois, $1,280,000. The cost of 
yte administration in 1941 varied from $9,000 in Nevada to 
#375,000 in Pennsylvania. It was $1,310,000 in California; 
‘f1150,000 in New York; $832,000 in Texas; $545,000 in Ala- 
}na. The cost of alcoholic liquor sold in 1941 in the monopoly 
‘tes varied from $3,064,000 in Idaho to $69,663,000 in Penn- 
(vania. In Ohio, alcoholic liquors were sold which cost 
960,000; in Minnesota, $41,544,000; in Washington, $16,- 
),000. Receipts from state taxes in 1941 varied from $222,000 
jNevada to $39,000,000 in New York. Wisconsin receipts from 
4-e taxes were $6,500,000; Texas, $8,000,000; Ohio, $12,000,- 
1; California, $12,000,000; Illinois, $18,000,000; Pennsylvania, 
if 000,000. Local revenues in 1941 varied from $213,000 in 
;, vada to $9,000,000 in Illinois. Local revenue collected in Mas- 
¥Fhusetts was $43,000,000; New Jersey, $4,400,000; Wyoming, 
‘300,000; North Carolina, $1,800,000; South Dakota, $1,050,- 
7}: Minnesota, $1,000,000; Missouri, $1,000,000; Oregon, 
0,000. 

jn the monopoly states there were, in 1942, 16 liquor control 
4missions or liquor control boards and one liquor control 
Jymissioner. In the licence states, control was vested in liquor 
Iftrol commissions, liquor control boards, commissioner of 
/enue, board of equalization, state licensing authority, state 
“erage department, state revenue commission, supervisor of 
‘lic accounts, state comptroller, state tax commission, etc. 
ose differences in title in the licence states did not reflect 


‘ortant variations. A genuine distinction was that between 
i 
\.labama, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Michigan, Montana, New Hampshire, North Carolina, 
oF, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia and 
iming. 
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those control authorities which dealt solely with liquor control 
and those with which liquor control was only a part of their 
duties. 

These governing bodies generally had 3 to 5 members, field 
inspectors ranging from 35 to 225 and an adequate office force. 
Where control of liquor was given to agencies having other duties, 
the administration of the liquor laws got only partial attention; 
in fact the new tasks might be quite unwelcome. The requirements 
of liquor control were so great and so complicated that a sepa- 
rate administrative agency was believed to be necessary to 
operate at top efficiency. In California the board of equalization 
asked to be relieved of the task of liquor control. 

Salaries for liquor control authorities in 1942 varied from 
$10 per diem in Alabama, Idaho, Texas, Montana, Oregon and 
Vermont to $16,500 per annum in New Jersey. In New York 
the chairman got $12,000, the four other members, $7,500. In 
Massachusetts the chairman got $7,500, the other members, 
$7,000. In Iowa, Ohio, Utah, Minnesota and Missouri the salary 
was $4,500. In Illinois the chairman got $5,000, the two others, ~ 
$4,800. In Indiana and West Virginia the salary was $6,000. 

In a few states like New Jersey, there was a single person in 
control, but in 16 other states the liquor commission or similar 
body selected an administrative officer who was in charge of the 
work. Very few states had civil service systems for employees 
in 1942. Illinois had such a system. Maine, Alabama, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Michigan and Wisconsin had partial civil 
service systems, with important exemptions. In five licence 
states, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachusetts, New Jersey and New 
York, the finance department or state department of taxation 
collected liquor excise taxes, but left all other factors in control 
to specially created liquor control bodies. Of the 45 wet states, 
35 had the power to suspend as well as revoke; 38 states regulated 
closing hours, 36 states made distinction between sale for on- 
and off-premise consumption; 35 states regulated advertising; 29 
provided for the fixing of quality standards and 20 provided for 
proper labelling; 35 states provided for local option elections. 
Of the ten states which did not allow local option, four were 
monopoly states and 6 licence states. 

The following states had exclusive state administration in 1942: 
monopoly states—Alabama, Idaho, Iowa, Michigan, Montana, 
New Hampshire, North Carolina (state supervision; county-oper- 
ated liquor stores in counties voting therefor); Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, Wyoming (monopoly of wholesale business only; retailer 
licensing by counties and municipalities). The licence states— 
California, Connecticut, Delaware, South Carolina. In the follow- 
ing licence states there was state, county and municipal participa- 
tion: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida (state and county 
only); Georgia, Illinois, Indiana (state and county only) ; Kansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana (parish and municipal only); Maryland, 
Massachusetts (state and municipal only); Minnesota (state and 
local only) ; Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska (state and municipal 
only); Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York (local au- 
thorities recommend); North Dakota, Oklahoma (state and 
county only); Rhode Island (state and municipal only); South 
Dakota (state and municipal only); Tennessee, Texas, Wisconsin 
(state and municipal only). Maine, alone of the monopoly states, 
had state and municipal participation. 

Among cities, in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Pittsburgh and 
New York local authorities had no power to issue retail liquor 
licences. (Local authorities recommended in New York city.) 
In Detroit and Denver, the state governing authorities issued 
retail local liquor licences subject to local approval. In Boston, 
Minneapolis and New Orleans, local retail liquor licences were 
granted by local authorities subject to approval by state authori- 
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ties. Cities with full retail liquor licence issuing power in 1942 
included Chicago, St. Louis and Milwaukee. 

Monopoly states which allowed sale of spirituous liquor by the 
drink allowed it only in clubs, hotels and restaurants. In most 
states, the governing body was given discretion in the granting 
of licences. Sixteen had limitation on number, such as not more 
than one to each 1,000 inhabitants, although limitation in num- 
ber was frequently by city ordinance. In some cases transfer of 
licence from one person to another was prohibited. All imposed 
severe penalties for selling to minors or intoxicated persons. 
Licence fees were usually graduated. Retailers, distillers and 
wholesalers paid different fees. The fee for manufacturer’s (dis- 
tiller’s) licence was highest. A difference was made in licence 
fees for sales for on- and off-premise consumption. There was 
an ascending scale of fees for retailers, depending upon the size 
of the community in which they were located. The fee for retail 
licence ranged from $25 to $1,200 in 1942. Where power to re- 
voke was given to the states, proceedings were set up for hear- 
ings prior to revocation, for rehearings and for appeal to the 
courts. As a rule, a retailer, revocation of whose licence was 
sought, could remain open until there was final adjudication. 
State governing bodies sometimes acted as appeal bodies to which 
decisions made by local bodies might be referred. 

Powers of the inspectors and agents of the governing bodies 
varied widely. In some states they had police powers, in some 
they had power only to inspect licences. The state authorities 
also regulated the activities of distilleries, breweries, rectifiers, 
boats, railroads and the manufacture of alcohol for nonbeverage 
purposes. They prohibited the giving or lending of money or 
merchandise by brewer, manufacturer or distributor to a retailer. 
Practically all the states went further and forbade subsidization 
of any kind, with minor exceptions for advertising signs and 
literature. Credit to retailers beyond that usual to ordinary trade 
practice (specifically defined) was forbidden. The retailer (except 
in the case of hotels and clubs) was forbidden to extend credit 
to a customer. 

States, and in some instances, municipalities required that coils 
be cleaned regularly, and some prescribed the manner of clean- 
ing. In Pittsburgh, premises had to meet requirements of the 
plumbing code. 

Thirty-five states permitted local option in 1942. This allowed 
a specific area, sometimes a municipality or village, sometimes a 
county, sometimes a precinct or group of precincts in large cities 
(there were many variations), to decide whether or not alcoholic 
liquor might be sold. The question presented at the local option 
election might be in different forms. It might be the prohibition 
of the sale of all alcoholic liquor. It might be all liquor except 
for off-premise consumption; it might be all liquor except beer, 
with the alcoholic content specifically defined, or it might be all 
liquor except beer for off-premise consumption. In a precinct 
election in Chicago the two questions were submitted at the same 
time. Sale for off-premise consumption meant, of course, the sale 
of liquor ‘in packages (bottles). There were limitations also upon 
the length of time between local option elections. 

Antisaloon authorities estimated that after repeal there were 
approximately 10,000 local option elections up to the end of 
1942, in which the drys were victorious in about 7,000. It was 
estimated that about one-sixth of the population of the United 
States lived in dry or moist (beer and wine only or beer only) 
areas in 1942. Six states—Delaware, Indiana, Louisiana, Michi- 
gan, Missouri and Montana—had no dry areas. 

Administrative cost of control systems in 1942 ranged from 
1 cent in North Carolina and 24 cents per capita in Illinois to 
16 cents in New Jersey. Arkansas cost was 3 cents, Wisconsin 
g cents, Minnesota 8 cents, Indiana 11 cents, Massachusetts 4 
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cents, Missouri 5 cents, Texas 16 cents. ~ 

Statistics on per capita consumption of alcoholic liquors ! 
sented no proof in 1942 that consumption was less in monog} 
states. States having the same type of control showed gret] 
differences than that between the two systems. Presence qj 
large agricultural element, nationalistic groups in large num 
and economic differences accounted more accurately for the wy 
ations noted. 

It was too early in 1942 to say whether or not the 
monopoly. control of the sale of alcoholic liquor was or was n 
success. The state monopoly systems entailed, of course, a | 
larger pay roll, responsibility for the efficient operation of li 
numbers of state stores, and all the machinery incident to a ff 
business venture. If a corrupt or venal political machine wa 
control, there was a great opportunity for corruption and) 
voritism. 


are interested in law-enforcement and organizations within |} 
liquor industry itself which are interested in preserving eth 
standards, and in self-policing. Of the first type were the Jj 
nile Protective association, Child Protection league, Vigil 
association, Moderation league and many others. Practiaj 


fluence GihGial action, often by bringing forcibly to pale ati] 
tion some long-standing abuse or outrageous situation. Man 
them worked with local authorities, and sent the results off 
vestigation as well as complaints directly to them. 

The other type also had many variations. Tavern keepers ¥ 
well organized, package stores likewise. The Distillers Insti 
and Allied Liquors were national in scope. They included | 
tillers, bottlers, wholesalers, warehousers; they opposed bea | 
methods and conduct in the liquor industry and sought Hii 
operate with state and federal governments. In the Nebrj 
plan, the brewers refused to sell retail outlets suspected of 
lating the laws or engaged in antisocial practices. Suspected 
fenders were reported to the authorities. Each state was di 
into districts and a field representative placed in each one. 
Ohio plan provided for the reporting of violations by the 
representative of the Distillers Institute, which investigated 
reported to the authorities. This plan was proposed by the ex 
tive director of the Distilled Spirits Institute. 

Canada and Evrope.—Most of the provinces in Canada 
a system of government control in 1942. Some required a pe 
from the individual, a practice also followed in some of 
monopoly states. In Manitoba the permit fee was $1 a yea a 
Norway, prior to German occupancy, a private monopoly, 
Vinmonopolet, controlled the entire industry. The managing] 
rector, however, was appointed by the King. The framin}f 
general policies was by a council of rs named by the stoaf| 
(parliament). Sweden adopted a similar system. In 1942,\]} 
liquor control board appointed by the king supervised a priif 
corporation which had control of manufacture, distribution. 
import. The government was represented on the board. R) 
sales were controlled by 121 private systems. Certificates * 
issued to private purchasers. England had a licensing sy 
Licences were issued by justices appointed for life by the’ 
chancellor. Purchases on premises had to be by glass or bali 
Distilleries and breweries were also licensed; no private pura} 
permit was required. 

Holland had a licensing system. In the U.S.S.R. the ¢ 
Alcohol Monopoly exercised exclusive control in 1942. Nol} 
was allowed for consumption on premises except in hotels) 


staurants. Government stores sold liquor for off-premise con- 
mption. (See also BREWING AND BEER; INTOXICATION, ALCO- 
yLIc; Liquors, ALCOHOLIC; WINES.) 


BiBtioGRAPHY.—Culver and Thomas, State Liquor Control Admunistra- 
n; Fosdick and Scott, Toward Liquor Control; Colvin, Prohibition in the 
5.5 Duke University Press, Alcoholic Beverage Control; Distilled Spirits 
stitute, Public Revenue from Alcoholic Beverages; Allied Liquor Indus- 
xs, Monthly Bulletins ; Government Documents: “Regulations on Label- 
- and Advertising” ; “Regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue”: 
egulations on Imports”; “Publication of Internal Revenue Bureau—Dis- 
4ed Spirits and Wine, et al.” (M.. Ls.) 


7 «a lhe most important alcoholic liquors 
|quors, Alcoholic. are whisky a whiskey), gin, pe 
indy and liqueurs. Whisky is distilled from a fermented mash 
@ grains. In American whiskies either corn or rye grain pre- 
jminates. Scotch whisky is made from barley malt which has 
juired during its preparation the “smoky” aroma which is 
jaracteristic of it. 
qin or geneva had its origin in Holland. English gin—which 
its at first a copy of the Dutch product, but produced under a 
ipdifed method—dominated not only the British, but also the 
eral world market. London dry gin is by far the most popular 
jiety. However, the production of gin in the United States 
' normal times is much greater than in England. 
Brandy, or more specifically “grape” brandy, was recognized 
a long time as almost an exclusive product of France. In par- 
jalar, the product originating from the Charente district, and 
ich alone is entitled to the designation “cognac,” was con- 
Hered as a standard for this type of beverage. A quite fine qual- 
| of grape brandy was being produced in California. 
{The United States was for many years the country of greatest 
duction and consumption of potable spirits. Because of exist- 
political conditions, production in practically all foreign coun- 
*s was considerably curtailed, in most instances (as in Scot- 
4d) entirely suspended. Consumption in these countries also 
3 materially reduced. Accurate records for late years were 
{ obtainable. 


jin the United States many whisky distilleries began to use 


i 
i 


jiverted their equipment to make industrial spirits. Production 
whisky was entirely discontinued under government orders as 
-Oct. 1942, and practically all grain spirits distilleries were 
amandeered by the government for alcohol production. The 


thetic rubber. Production of brandy and rum continued, but 
a limited scale under allotment of the raw materials. Con- 
jerable stocks of whisky were in the warehouses, and were ex- 
ted to last under a conservative withdrawal policy for about 
ir years. 

Vhisky was in 1942 by far the predominant alcoholic beverage 


45,000 gal.; and diverse other spirits 20,000,000 gal. 

Almost the entire whisky production was concentrated in five 
zes: Kentucky accounting for 63,670,000 gal.: Illinois 20,020,- 
) gal.; Indiana 14,630,000 gal.; Pennsylvania 8,760,000 gal.; 
jryland 7,340,000 gal.; and all other states 5,840,000 gal. 
|The apparent consumption of all alcoholic liquors amounted to 
{208,000 gal. at various proofs ranging predominantly from 
f proof to too proof. These consumption figures are expressed 


jAmerican “wine gallons,” which means the volume of liquid 


y 


a 
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as bottled at the respective alcoholic strengths. The various types 
of liquors making up this total consumption were: American 
(domestic) whisky 132,395,000 gal.; imported whiskies II,930,- 
000 gal.; gin 15,160,000 gal.; rum 1,202,000 gal.; brandy 1,908,- 
000 gal.; cordials and liqueurs 4,614,000 gal. 

The gin in 1942 was practically all of domestic origin. A large 
percentage of the rum came from Puerto Rico. (See also BREw- 
ING AND BEER; WINES.) 

The United States had been producing for years most of the 
whisky, with Scotland next, followed by Canada and Ireland. 
Australia also used to turn out considerable quantities. War con- 
ditions changed the situation completely. Production in Scotland 
ceased sometime in 1942, but was reputedly continued in Ire- 
land, although on a greatly reduced scale. Exports from Scotland 
and Ireland were materially reduced as against previous years. 
Exports from the U.S. increased; however, shipments to some 
countries had to be discontinued. (See also Liguor CONTROL.) 

(GANG Ife Ise) 


» . (1880- ), German army officer, 
List, Siegmund W. W. was born in Obanlrennean Ba- 


varia. He attended the military academy in Munich, graduating 
in 1898, and was commissioned a lieutenant in the Bavarian army 
in 1900. In 1914 he became a captain on the Bavarian general 
staff and saw service in World War I. In 1930 he was made com- 
mander of the infantry school at Dresden. In 1934 Adolf Hitler 
appointed him commander of the fourth army district of Dresden. 
After the Austrian anschluss in 1938, he was put in charge of the 
Austrian army. He was general commanding the armies of oc- 
cupation of Czechoslovakia in Oct. 1938 and was governor of 
Moravia in 1939. He played an important part in the conquest 
of Poland in Sept. 1939 and was made a field marshal by Hitler 
after the campaign in France, during which he was commander of 
the 12th army. Marshal von List was in command of German 
armies on the Moscow front during the Russo-German campaign 
of 1941. In early battles his forces pressed beyond Mozhaisk in the 
drive on the soviet capital, but powerful Russian counterdrives 
compelled him to retreat in the winter of 1941. In May 1942 List 
reportedly asked Premier Antonescu for new Rumanian levies 
for the Russian campaign. In September List succeeded Von 
Bock as commander of German armies in the central sector; in 
December he was believed to have been succeeded in turn by 
Field Marshal Von Mannstein at this post. 


The literary prizes for the year 1942 were 


Literary Prizes. as follows: 


International. Nose Prize FOR LITERATURE not awarded since 1939. 

United States AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND LETTERS AND THE NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND LETTERS, AWARDS IN LITERATURE, $1,000 
each to Norman Corwin, Edgar Lee Masters, Muriel Rukeyser and Hermann 
Broch for creative work in literature. ; @ 

Joun ANnisFirLp Awarps (Saturday Review of Literature) to Leopold 
Infeld for his autobiography, Quest (Doubleday), the best book concerned 
with racial problems in the field of creative literature; to James G. Leyburn 
for The Haitian People (Yale), scholarly research in the racial field, $1,000 
to each. 

Artrtantic Monruiy Press $10,000 NoveLt Contest, no award made. 

Cutcaco FouNDATION FoR LITERATURE AWARps to Vincent Starrett for 
his Books Alive (Random House); to Dr. Preston Bradley “for distinguished 
service to literature’; to Rachel Albright for poetry. 

ComyonweEaLttH Cius oF CALirorNIA.—Gorp MEpAL ror GENERAL 
LiterATURE to Joseph Henry Jackson for Anybody’s Gold (Appleton) ; 
Gotp MEDAL FoR SCHOLARSHIP AND RESEARCH to Lesley Byrd Simpson for 
Many Mexicos (Putnam); Sttver Mepats to Richard T. LePiere for When 
the Living Strive (Harper); to John W. Dodds for Thackeray (Oxford); 
and to Frank J. Kleinberg for The Morning of America (Appleton). 

Drat Press Awarp for an outstanding novel on the problems of adjust- 
ment facing young people in America today, $1,000 and royalties to Gladys 
Schmitt for The Gates of Aulis. 

Dopp, Mrap Prizes.—$10,o00 Dopp, Mrap—ReEpsook MAGAzInE Fic- 
TION Prize to Ellen Proctor for Turning Leaves; Rep BADGE DETECTIVE 
Story Prize to James Wellard for The Snake in the Grass; INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE FELLowsHip AWARD, $1,200 to Barbara Bentley for her novel, 
A Hedge Against the Sun, 


FRIENDS OF AMERICA Writers AwaArpD to promote high standards an¢ 
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ideals in American writing, $1,000 to Paul Engle for his volume of poems, 
West of Midnight (Random House). 

GucGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS, 82 awards amounting to about $2,500 each. 
Among the winners were two poets, George Zabrishie and Wystan Hugh 
Auden: three women fiction writers, Carson McCullers, Eudora Welty and 
Dorothy Baker. John Dos Passos received an award to complete his biog- 
raphy of Thomas Jefferson; Gustavus Myers, his book on bigotry in the 
U.S.: Dixon Wecter, a history of the Roosevelt family; Mark Schorer, a 
book about William Blake; Justin O’Brien, a study of André Gide; Gordon 
Norton Ray, a definitive edition of the letters and private papers of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. Remaining awards made in fields other than litera- 
ture. 

GUGGENHEIM FELLowsuHIPs TO Latin AMERICAN SCHOLARS, 20 awards 
in various fields. Winners in the arts and humanities were: Gabriel Fernandez 
Ledesma, for a book on folk arts of Mexico; Professor Arturo Arnaiz y 
Freg, a history of Mexican thought; Professor Antonio Hernandez Travieso, 
Cuban biography; and Wigberto Jiménez Moreno, pre-Hispanic culture. 
About $2,000 each. 

HarRPER 125TH ANNIVERSARY Awarp of $12,500. Prize divided between 
Julian Green for Memories of Happy Days and John Andrew Rice for 
I Came Out of the Eighteenth Century. 

O. Henry MrmortaL Awarp Prize Stories or 1942 (Doubleday); first 
prize of $300 to Eudora Welty for “The Wide Net” (Harpers Magazine) ; 
second prize of $200 to Wallace Stegner for “Two Rivers’ (Atlantic 
Monthly); third prize of $roo to William L. Schramm for “Windwagon 
Smith” (Atlantic Monthly); a special prize of $100 for the first published 
short story, to Jeanne E. Wylie for “A Long Way to Go” (Atlantic 
Monthly). 

AveRY AND JULE Hopwoop Awarps (University of Michigan), $750 
fiction prize divided among three students: Raymond Early for an historical 
novel, Mightier Than the Sword; Rosemary Obermeyer for a fantasy, 
Golden Apples of the Sun; and Jay McCormick for a novel of the Great 
Lakes, November Storm; $500 poetry prize to Robert E. Hayden for The 
Black Spear; drama prize to Jack Mitchell for Brita; essay award to Laia 
Hanau, Lois Helene Van der Meulen, Celia Hwaguen Chao and G. Nelson 
Bentley. 

Houcuton Mrrrzuin Lire-IN-AMERICA SERIES AWARDS, $2,500 each to 
Sam Byrd for Small Town South; and to Dr. Frederick Carpenter Irving 
of Boston Lying-In hospital for Safe Deliverance. 

Houcuton Mirrrin Literary FELLowsuip, $1,500 to Donald MacRae 
for a projected novel on the American scene and the competitive ruthlessness 
of individual democracy in the 2oth century. 

Atrrep A. Kwnopr LITERARY FELLOWSHIPS, $1,200 each to Robert 
Faucett Gibbons for fiction; Dr. Angie Debo for history; and Russel Blaine 
Nye for biography of George Bancroft. 

LartARE Mepar (University of Notre Dame) to Helen Constance White, 
author and teacher. 

J. B. Lippincott Prize, $1,000 to a University of Alabama student, 
Arthur Phillips, for his novel, Victory In The Dust (Lippincott). 

Russert Lornes MemoriAL Funp Poetry Awarp, $1,000 to Horace 
Gregory, “not as a prize but as recognition of value’’; his most recent volume 
is Poems: 1930-1940 (Harcourt). 

Nationa, Book Awarp (American Booksellers Association) to George 
Sessions Perry for Hold Autumn In Your Hand (Viking), “the Booksellers’ 
Discovery.” 

New Drrections Press (Direction Magazine) SERVICE MEN’s WRITING 
ConTEST, $100 to Herbert Avedon for “Michael,” a story of an army mule; 
$50 to Martin Savela for “Man In Uniform.” 

New York UNIVERSITY, SOCIETY FOR THE LIBRARIES OF, ANNUAL GOLD 
Mepat to Conrad Richter, author of The Sea of Grass and The Trees 
(Knopf). 

OHIOANA LiBRARY AwaArp (State Office Building, Celumbus, O.), a medal 
and war bond to James B. Reston for Prelude To Victory (Knopf). 

Paciric Nortuwest Lisprary ASSOCIATION, CHILDREN’S SECTION, to 
Laura Ingalls Wilder for By the Shores of Silver Lake (Harper). 

PARENTS’ MAGAZINE AWARD to Anna W. M. Wolf for The Parents’ 
Manual (Simon). 

Poor RicHARD CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA to Pearl Buck a citation for 
distinguished services in the field of literature. 

Portry MaGazine, five prizes of $100 each: Levinson Prize to Karl 
Jay Shapiro; GuARANToRS’ Prize to St. Jean Perse; Harrier Monroe 
Lyric Prize to John Frederick Nims; BLUMENTHAL Prize to E. L. Mayo; 
Davis Prize to Katinka Loeser. 

PuxitzeR Prizes.—Novel, to Ellen Glasgow for In This Our Life (Har- 
court); history, to Margaret Leech for Reveille In Washington (Harper) ; 
biography, to Forrest Wilson for Crusader in Crinoline, a life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, (Lippincott); poetry, to William Rose Benét for The Dust 
Which Is God (Dodd). (See also PULITZER PRIzEs.) 

RoosEVELT DIsTINGUISHED SERVICE MeEpats for services in fields asso- 
ciated with the career of Theodore Roosevelt, to Booth Tarkington; -Dr. 
Rufus Matthew Jones, founder of the American Friends Service committee 
and author of numerous books on Quaker history and philosophy; to Henry 
Lewis Stimson, secretary of war. 

Constance LINDSAY SKINNER MEDAL (Women’s National Book#associa- 
tion) to Irita Van Doren, editor of the N.V. Herald Tribune Books, for her 
work “in dramatizing books for the masses.” 

SOUTHERN Women’s NationaL Democratic Commitree Awarp, $100 
for the most distinguished book by a southern writer, to Ellen Glasgow for 
In This Our Life (Harcourt). 

YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER Poets publication won by Margaret Walker, 
a negro poet, for her manuscript, For My People. 


_ Great Britain.—James Tarr BLAck MeEmortAL Prizes to Joyce Cary for 
his novel, A House of Children; to John Francis Gore for his biography 
King George V (Scribner), £250 and medal to each. k 
_ Roser Mary Crawsuay Prize for historical or critical work on any sub- 
ject connected with English literature by a woman, to Sybil Rosenfeld for 
Strolling Players and Drama in the Provinces, 1660-1765 (Macmillan) 
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HAWTHORNDEN Novet Prize, £100 awarded posthumously to 
Llewellyn Rhys, killed in service in the R.A.F., for his England 1. 
Village (Reynal). | 

Children’s Books.—CatpEcott MEDAL FoR A PicTURE BooxK to 
McCloskey for Make Way For Ducklings (Viking). 

Carnecte Mepat (British) to Mary Treadgold for Left Till Calle 
(Doubleday ). 

Juttia EL~tswortH Forp FouNDATION AWARD, $2,000 to Isabel Mj 
nan McMeekin for Journey Cake (Messner). | 

HERALD TRIBUNE CHILDREN’S SPRING Book FeEstTIvAL ComPETIIj 
three awards of $200-each, to Peter Wells for Mr. Tootwhistle’s Inve| 
(Winston), the best book for younger children; to Commander Ec 
Ellsberg for J Have Just Begun To Fight: The Story of John Paul 
(Dodd), the best book for middle-aged children; to Rosamund Van dé 
Marshall for None But the Brave (Houghton), the best book for 
children. 

JounN Newsery Mepat (American Library association) to 
Dumaux Edmonds for The Matchlock Gun (Dodd). | 

(See also CANADIAN LITERATURE.) (B. Gx 


Literature: sce American Lirerature; CANapIAN Lit 
TURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; GE | 
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GUESE LITERATURE; PUBLISHING (Book); RUSSIAN Lrrerat } 
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Lepidolite, spodumene and amblygy# 


Lithium Minerals. are produced mainly in South Da | 


with some smaller output in North Carolina, and lithium-sou} 
phosphate is recovered from the brines of Searles Lake, | 
The combination of the output of minerals with a comparat) 
low lithium content with the much richer salt gives a figure 
does not have a great deal of significance. The total shipment 
minerals and salts in 1941 was 3,832 short tons ($115,718) 
compared with z,orr tons ($80,679) in 1940. The increase of 
in weight as against only 43% in value would indicate a 1, 
proportion of minerals in the 1941 total. 


Lithuania A Baltic country of northeastern Europe, 
* Poland; in 1942 it was a part of Germany’s ‘ 
land.” Area, 22,959 sq.mi. (1940); pop. (Jan. 1, 1940) 2,87q 
Chief cities of Lithuania are: Vilnius (Vilna, capital, 207, 
Kaunas (actual seat of administration, 152,365). Religion, 
dominantly Roman Catholic (80.5%). Ruler in 1942 was 


to Reichscommissar Heinrich Lohse of the Ostland. 
History.—The kaleidoscopic changes of Lithuanian poll! 
history were epitomized in 1940-1942: Under the control 
U.S.S.R. from June 15, 1940, to June 23, 1941, the Lithual 
then staged a revolution and declared independence; the Ge} 
armies reached Kaunas on June 24, 1941, but allowed th 
dependent Lithuanian government to function for only 4} 
seven weeks; on Aug. 5 this government resigned and thel 
control was complete. | 
It was in Kaunas that the new Reichscommissar for the 
land (q.v.), Heinrich Lohse, announced on July 27, 194] 
program of “replacing chaos by European order, and in sub 
ing construction and civilization for destruction.’ He late 
scribed his chief task as that of establishing a “supervised 
omy—the personal initiative of businessmen,” and the integ 
of Baltic economy into that of Europe. The latter meail 
course the subordination of Lithuanian economy to German 
for foodstuffs and raw materials. Property rights in handic 
small industry and trade were restored to some extent . 
Germans reorganized the sovietized country, but land and: 
movable property were returned to the farmers only “for 
agement.” Schools were to be restored, and some respec 
guaranteed to local traditions and customs, yet it was 
openly that German was to be made the universal lang}, 
Cities were to be restored after the war destruction in such 
as to give the region as much as possible the aspect it had | 
the influence of the Teutonic knights and the Hanseatic L 
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liminary work was done under the famous Todt organization 
1942. 

The special concern of Germany with Lithuania may be illus- 
ed by the estimate of Lithuanian products going to Germany 
(941-42 (Prof. K. Pakstas): 150,000 tons of grain; 250,000 


}; 10,000 tons of straw; 14,000 tons of butter; plus eggs, wood, 
» etc. in large quantities. It was because of the rich poten- 
ties of the land that the Germans were willing to aid agricul- 
|: with fertilizers, but there was a shortage of both fertilizers 
machinery in 1942. Farm controls were rigid, and prices low. 
_ “Netherlands East company,” with a capital of 2,500,000 
ders, was founded to help develop the ‘“Ostland’”—and to 
|te Dutch interest in the “new order.” (The Danes were slow 
jespond to a similar appeal.) In Aug. 1942 some 300 Nether- 
js colonists moved to Lithuania, which appeared to be the 
jf centre of activity for this consolidated investment and 
nizing company. German companies monopolized the oil, 
wrt trade, and other phases of Lithuanian economy. 
jducation.—In 1938-39 there were 2,335 private schools with 
(429 scholars, and 83 secondary schools and gymnasia with 
|39 scholars. Part of the university at Kaunas was moved 
< to Vilna Jan. 15, 1940. 

| nance.—The monetary unit is the lita (=16.1 U.S. cents at 
| established in 1922 as one-tenth the U.S. gold dollar). At the 
| of 1939 the foreign debt was 68,915,300 litas, and the do- 
jt debt of the government was 65,231,200 litas. In 1939 
budget estimate of the government balanced at 341,785,274 
I. 
ade and Communication.—In 1938 imports amounted to 
686,000 litas, and exports to 233,200,000 litas. Chief articles 
nport were cotton yarn and thread, woollen yarn and thread, 
jon fabrics, woollen fabrics, coal and fertilizers. Chief articles 
|)xport were meat, butter, flax fibre, pigs and eggs. Almost 
}) of the exports went to Great Britain, 27% to Germany, 
> to the U.S.S.R. Imports came 31% from Britain, 24.5% 
}. Germany, 6.7% from the U.S.S.R. In 1938 telephones 
‘}bered 26,591; radio sets 53,667; broadcasting stations 2. 
‘griculture—Almost 77% of the population is engaged in 
pulture, and 49% of the land is arable. Chief products in 
‘}, and their output in short tons were as follows: rye 726,636; 
fat 282,850; barley 282,740; oats 450,841; potatoes 2,290,469; 
‘Vfibre 31,416; butter 21,890. The 1939 estimate of livestock 
' horses 521,000; cattle 1,004,000; sheep 1,224,000; pigs 
14,000; poultry 5,130,920. 

‘jlanufacturing.—In 1938 some 1,441 industrial establishments 
loyed 40,818 people. Meat and fish products were valued at 
19,000 litas; manufactured timber 12,532,000 litas; tissues 
‘yarns 28,131,000 litas; machines, etc. 13,215,000 litas; 
Wer goods 14,374,000 litas. Lithuania increased industrial pro- 
‘ion from an index of 100 in 1929 to 354 in 1939. Total in- 
rial production of 1939 was 405,749,000 litas. (EEDsS:) 

Mf 


y/ipotentiary in London, where he was imprisoned as a hostage. 
‘fook part in conferences at Genoa and the Hague, led soviet 


‘or foreign affairs in 1930 and championed collective security 
iVeague of Nations sessions. He was suddenly dropped from 


3 of potatoes; 70,000 tons of meat; 70,000 tons of hard fod-. 
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his foreign office post May 3, 1939, in the midst of negotiations 
with Britain and France for a general mutual assistance pact; 
the mystery of his ouster was solved in Aug. 1939 when Germany 
concluded a nonaggression pact with the U.S.S.R. He was ex- 
pelled from the communist party Feb. 21, 1941, but returned to 
favour after the nazis attacked the U.S.S.R., June 22, 1941, and 
was appointed soviet ambassador to the U.S. Nov. 6, 1941. In 
this post he made several pleas for the opening of a second front 
against Germany, notably in a speech at New York city June 22, 


1942, the first anniversary of Russia’s entrance into World 
War II. 


Livestock Production of meat animals in 1942 throughout 
* the Americas, Australasia and South Africa gen- 
erally increased and in some countries, notably the United States 
and Canada, reached all-time peak numbers. Numbers of draft 
animals in most countries declined. In Europe there was a still 
further decline in 1942 in all types of livestock, particularly in 
northwest Europe, which was dependent on feed imports to main- 
tain normal herds and droves. The peak in livestock production 
in Europe was in 1939 when, excepting the U.S.S.R., there were 
112,000,000 cattle and 134,000,000 sheep. Hogs were at peak 
numbers in practically all countries except Spain, where droves 
had been decimated by the civil war of 1936-39. The total for 
hogs was 82,000,000, which was 2,000,000 short of the previous 
high because of the losses in Spain. The wartime reduction of 
livestock in Europe, however, was apparently not as heavy as 
generally believed. The number of cattle in 1942 was 16% less 
than in 1939, the number of hogs 27% less and the number of 
sheep 6% less (estimates by the office of foreign agricultural 
relations of the United States department of agriculture). 


Table |.—Numbers of Livestock on U.S. Farms, 1942, 1941 and 10-Year 
Average 


1941 (Jan.) 


1942 (Jan.) 


I93I-40 av. 


9,856,000 
3,811,000 
74,607,000 
55,979,000 
473,933,000 
7,710,000 


10,214,000 
3,922,000 
71,461,000 
54,283,000 
422,909,000 
7,252,000 


11,704,000 
4,077,000 
67,575,000 
52,281,000 
422,885,000 
6,317,000 


Chickens 
Turkeys 


Canada showed an increase in the production of all meat ani- 
mals in 1942, the larger gains being in the prairie provinces. 
Canadian livestock numbers for 1942 and 1941 are shown in 
Table II. 


Table Il.—Numbers of Livestock on Canadian Farms, 1942 and 1941 


1942 194t 


8,511,000 
6,093,000 
2,789,000 


8,045,000 


7,133,000 
2,816,000 


The United States on Dec. 23, 1942, signed a trade agreement 
with Mexico reducing the tariff on Mexican cattle imported into 
the United States. Reductions had previously been granted on 
Canadian exports to the U.S. (See also AGRICULTURE; CATTLE; 
Hocs; Horses; MEAT; PouLtRY; SHEEP.) GrOeRS) 


Livestock Shows: see SHows. 


(1908-1942), U.S. movie star and wife 
Lombard, Carole of Clark Gable, was born Carol Jane 
Peters, Oct. 6, in Fort Wayne, Ind. She attended school in Los 
Angeles and, after some. success in amateur theatricals, tried to 
“crash” the movies. She was engaged for minor roles and played 
in Mack Sennett comedies, but remained an obscure actress until 
1934, when she was co-starred with many of Hollywood’s leading 
men, including George Raft, Gary Cooper, John Barrymore, Bing 


A MEMORIAL TO LENIN, in front of the London house where he lived in 1902- 
03, was erected by the London County council and unveiled by Russian ambassa- 
dor Maisky March 15, 1942. In 1941 the house was destroyed in a German air 
raid 


Crosby and William Powell. She later established a reputation as 
a comedienne in a series of madcap comedies and was an out- 
standing favourite with U.S. movie-going audiences. Among her 
better-known films were Nothing Sacred, Swing High, Swing Low, 
In Name Only, True Confession and They Knew What They 
Wanted. After the U.S. entry into World War II, Miss Lombard 
appeared at many rallies to stimulate the sale of war bonds. It 
was on her return from such a rally in Indianapolis that she met 
her death in a plane crash near Las Vegas, Nev., Jan. 16. Her 
last picture, To Be Or Not To Be, was released after her death. 


London In 1942 the great metropolis of London with its vast 
* population presented an extraordinary challenge to 
its enemies and was a source of amazing inspiration to its friends. 
The worst of the “blitz” of enemy bombers had come and gone, 
and Londoners, recovering from fatigue and nerve strain, slept 
peacefully in their beds and rose each day more refreshed and 
with feelings more normal. Some old people and a few others were 
still frequenting the shelters of the underground ‘‘Tube”’ stations, 
and in the large shelters of the East End families, in large num- 
bers, continued to spend their nights under cover. Educational 
and social work was undertaken in these shelters. 

Theatres reopened in practically all intact premises. Motion 
pictures extended their opening hours. Restaurants, in spite of 
food rationing, were generally filled to capacity. Shops, large and 
small, carried on, with window displays which were remarkably 
attractive in view of the limitations. Pedestrian traffic in Oxford 
St., Regent St., High St., Kensington and Westbourne Grove, the 
great shopping centres with large stores, was enormously increased 
in comparison with the winter of 1940-41, but motor traffic was 
very noticeably less, owing to the conservation of gasoline. Al- 
though civilians were still in the majority, service men and women 
abounded. Noticeable additions to the uniforms seen were those 
of the imperial forces and of the United Nations, the most con- 
spicuous being Canadians, Americans, Polish and Norwegians. 

The presence of dominion and United Nations troops in London 
presented some problems, partly due to the higher pay of the visi- 
tors and partly because they had no social and domestic ties in 
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the vast metropolis. That they were welcome and treated acd 
ingly was very evident, and time was to adjust temperaments} 
cited with experiences new both for the visitors and the hii] 
Londoners as a whole were seeking in many and varied wa} i 
meet their visitors more than half way by providing social| 
other facilities. 

Civil Defenses in 1942.—The fear and risk of fire loa 
largest in the minds of the inhabitants and in their plans. 
fire brigade during the year was transferred from the Long) 
county council to the National Fire service and, from a peace: 
service of 3,000 officers and men, housed in 60 fire stations, 
expanded to 25,000 men and women using 400 premises, 4p] 
pumps of varying capacities with 2,400 towing units, 500 
cars and 860 motorcycles. There were also river craft to 
fires on and adjacent to rivers and canals. In addition, a 
compulsory fire watching service for business premises and 
dences was being organized out of civilian residents and busif] 
men and women. 

The civil defenses manned by civilians, excepting the Fire | 
ice, were organized as a whole under a scheme which plac 
commissioner responsible to the home secretary in charge 
region, of which greater London was one. The London regio 
subdivided into nine groups; five of these groups each co 
from five to eight metropolitan borough council areas and 
remainder were outside London. This subdivision insured |i] 
bility and mutual aid, but the commissioner could concenjff 
assistance from a wide area to where the need was greatest. A\ 
administration was left to the appropriate local authority. |} 

The London county council was responsible for auxiliary 
bulances; evacuation; hospitals; rescue; debris disposal; Lo 
ers’ meals; rest centres. The metropolitan borough councils wil 
took decontamination; first-aid posts; fire watching: report 
control centres; stretcher parties; air-raid wardens; rehousing 
billeting; vee provision. 

The peacetime ambulance service, consisting of 400 officer: 
men with 180 vehicles based on 20 stations, was extended to + 
personnel, 100 stations and 1,600 vehicles. The rescue serviifl| 
extricate victims from bombed buildings consisted of 10,000Hf| 
organized into 500 parties equipped at 100 places. The cf 
service (23,700 men) undertook clearance of roads and buillff 
and demolished unsafe structures. The rest centre service, \ 


ended because of delayed action bombs temporarily displacing 
ple, dealt with bombed-out families, and comprised 150 first- 
2 centres accommodating 200 persons or more each, and 50 sec- 
- and third-line centres providing accommodation for 10,000 
ons. The Londoners’ meals service, necessitated because of the 
akdown of domestic gas and water services, enabled victims of 
‘abing to secure meals at a reasonable cost. It was at first on a 
ish and carry” system but this was replaced by a restaurant 
rice providing 200,000 meals a week. The evacuation scheme 
juded school children, mothers with children below school age, 
nant mothers, blind persons, and the aged and infirm. At one 
re five-sixths of London’s children were evacuated but the vast 
Fority of these children had returned. 

uring 1942 it became possible to reveal, in general terms, the 
nt of bomb damage already sustained. If all the damage done 
Whe rest of England were totalled, London’s damage would still 
#n excess of this total. More than 40,000 houses were demol- 
od or damaged beyond repair, and in addition more than 500,- 
4 were damaged but were capable of repair. The rest centres 
ij already accommodated 130,000 people, 10,000 at one time. 
if repair squads had had to deal with 400 cases of damage to 
fers and 100 of damage to the Thames embankment. 
Mnances.—Although national taxation had leaped out of all 
srious recognition, local rates for London services remained 
#y static and were in some cases reduced. This was due partly 
; he contraction of municipal services and partly to the great 
jease in government grant-aided or wholly-paid services. 

Phe London county council budget for the year 1942-43 on cap- 


{ 


#account showed a reduction to less than 1/12 of that in 1938. 
jnew developments were taking place during 1942, except for 
@ defense purposes. 

ahe gross expenditure for the year was more than £55,000,000, 
Sgreatest amount the council had ever been called upon to ad- 
#ster, nearly £19,000,000 of which was chargeable to rates, 
th for 1942-43 were 6/64d in the £, a reduction of 34d on 
#previous period, a total reduction in the rate in the £ since 
ficommencement of the war of 1s. 
{ (RaES TS) 


H . The number of internal students in 
(idon University. 1942 increased from 8,916 to 9,162, 
ily in engineering. The number of external students also rose. 
& medical schools and the School of Slavonic Studies returned 
Hondon. An important development was the government 
‘me for scholarships in oriental languages to meet the needs of 
services and other government departments. On account of 
(shortage of medical practitioners, the medical course was re- 
@d by six months. Regulations came into force relative to 
‘en students coming under the national service acts. Much 
Sable work was done by the extramural department in connec- 
# with education among the armed forces. Most of the chairs 
fint through death or retirement remained unfilled. Sir Henry 
rd (Rector, Imperial college) was appointed president, Mag- 
On college, Oxford. (Sew 


i, Fifth largest U.S. city, Los Angeles, county 
P| Angeles. seat of Los Angeles county, Calif., had a pop- 
Jon of 1,504,277 in 1940 and an estimated population of 1,800,- 
in 1942. War and an influx of workers brought a boom in the 


‘commemorated in October. 

“He aircraft industry expansion continued. Los Angeles munici- 

Jhirport became the most important commercially in the entire 
and was to be directly connected with Asia and Australia. 


x 
— 
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The huge aluminum industry served one of the world’s largest 
markets, because of the concentration of the aviation industry. 
Henry J. Kaiser’s $83,000,000 Fontana steel plant neared comple- 
tion during the year; actual production was to begin in Feb. 1943. 

The Colorado river aqueduct doubled the water supply for the 
Southern California coastal plain, from its source (245,000 sq.mi.) 
in the Rocky mountain water shed. Electrical energy in the indus- 
tries of Los Angeles exceeded 9,350,000 man power in 1942. 

There was an approved project sponsored by the State Railroad 
commission for storing quantities of natural gas underground, as 
a safety measure, to serve metropolitan Los Angeles. 

Pan-American unity and hemispheric solidarity were symbolized 
Columbus Day at Civic Center by an impressive flag raising, rep- 
resenting 21 American republics and the Dominion of Canada. 
Evacuation of Japanese and persons of Japanese ancestry from 
the war zone was the greatest in U.S. history, conducted in an 
orderly manner by Lieutenant-General John L. De Witt. Difficult 
problems, especially a shortage of agricultural and horticultural 
labour, resulted. 

Los Angeles county again led the nation in farm production, 
totalling $113,000,000 for 1941. Half-day sessions made 40,000 
high-school pupils available for business, industry and agriculture. 
School Superintendent Vierling Kersey outlined a seven-point pro- 
gram of war-aid effort, giving each person a duty in volunteer 
activity. 

The War Transportation Council in November established a 
program of staggered hours for business and industrial organiza- 
tions, affecting the lives of most residents, to conserve rubber and 
to ameliorate the congestion in street car and bus transportation 
induced by gasoline rationing, which went into effect Dec. 1. Un- 
usual problems arose from the long distances travelled and the 
general dependence upon automobiles in Los Angeles, which led 
the nation in surrendered tires. 

Despite wartime restrictions, the symphony concerts continued 
in Hollywood Bowl; but audiences were limited to 10,000 persons. 
Los Angeles also enjoyed a grand opera season. On the whole, the 
city was thoroughly geared to the war effort. (R. D. Hv.) 


soe One of the west south central states of the United 
Louisiana. States of America, admitted to the union in 1812 
as the 18th state, Louisiana is popularly known as the ‘Pelican 
state,” “Creole state” or “Bayou state.” Area 48,523 sq.mi., of 
which 45,177 sq.mi. are land; population (1940) 2,363,880, of 
which 1,383,441 or 58.5% were rural and 980,439 or 41.5% 
urban; 64% native whites, 34.3% Negroes and 1.7% foreign born. 
Capital, Baton Rouge, 34,719. Other important cities: New Or- 
leans, 494,537; Shreveport, 98,167; Monroe, 28,309; Alexandria, 
27,066. 

History.—The legislature met in regular 60-day biennial ses- 
sion on May 11, 1942. War conditions having reduced anticipated 
revenues far below budget requests, Gov. Jones urged economy 
and recommended either drastic reductions in appropriations or 
new tax measures to raise additional funds. A factional fight 
developed over an administration-sponsored emergency sales tax 
bill, chief opposition coming from the New Orleans members. 
The bill was defeated, and the legislature adjourned after passing 
a general appropriation bill calling for expenditures greatly in 
excess of anticipated revenues, without enacting any new tax 
measures. The governor thereupon vetoed enough items to 
balance the budget, most of which vetoed items affected New 
Orleans in particular, whose legislators had defeated the sales tax 
proposal. After much political bickering between state adminis- 
tration forces and the New Orleans faction, an extra session was 
convened (Aug. 20-29) to provide additional revenues to meet 
the state’s most pressing financial needs, and a 1% “War Emer- 
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gency Sales Tax’? was passed. The most important act passed 
during the regular session was the new Louisiana criminal code. 

The national defense program caused increased industrial ac- 
tivity in 1942. Plants engaged in war production were greatly 
enlarged, and several new defense industries were established. 
Access roads were built in the vicinities of the new army camps 
and airfields, and housing facilities near these military installa- 
tions and the industrial centres were greatly expanded. Elaborate 
military manoeuvres were held in the state. 

State officers in 1942 were Sam Houston Jones, governor; 
Mark M. Mouton, lieutenant governor; James A. Gremillion, 
secretary of state; A. P. Tugwell, treasurer; L. B. Baynard, 
auditor; Eugene Stanley, attorney general. 

Education.—In 1942 public elementary schools enrolled 199,- 
792 white and 24,845 Negro pupils; public high schools had 82,- 
360 white and 16,234 Negro students; there were 10,496 white 
and 1,189 Negro teachers in the public schools. State expendi- 
ture for elementary and secondary education exceeded $25,000,- 
ooo annually. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Louisiana, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 


1942 Ig4t 1942 IQ41 


313,000 |$67,000,000 |$33,300,000 
22,260,000 | 24,000,000 | 16,585,000 
19,906,000 | 40,000,000 | 24,882,000 
3,947,000 | 23,000,000 | 14,599,000 

: 10,000,000 8,000,000 
5,500,000 4,500,000 

2,750,000 2,000,000 
2,5C0,000 1,500,000 
5,000,000 4,000,000 
3,500,000 3,000,000 


Cotton, bales. Se. x 


598,000 
25,000,000 
25,758,000 

4,734,000 


Sweet potatoes 

fkishi potatoes #7 sca) 2 ao: 
Soybeans 

Hay 

Sugar cane syrup 


Annual state expenditure for higher education exceeded $7,- 
000,000. War conditions caused substantial decreases in enrol- 
ment in Louisiana colleges in 1942. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction—In 1941 old-age 
pensions were paid to 36,000 persons; 40,000 dependent children 
in 16,000 families were aided; 1,260 blind persons were assisted; 
and 12,000 needy cases were granted general relief in Louisiana, 
at a total cost of $35,000,000 to state and nation. 

The state maintained the following institutions in 1942: charity 
hospitals at New. Orleans, Shreveport, Lafayette, Pineville, In- 
dependence and Monroe; insane hospitals at Jackson and Pine- 
ville; a tuberculosis hospital at Greenwell Springs; schools for 
the blind and deaf at Baton Rouge; training school for feeble 
minded at Alexandria; soldiers’ home at New Orleans. There 
were also numerous private and endowed hospitals and orphan- 
ages. The state in 1942 maintained two prison farms for its 
3,000 adult offenders and separate training institutes for 300 male 
and female juvenile delinquents. 

Communication.—Louisiana in 1942 had 18,200 mi. of public 
highways, 14,410 of which were state-maintained, 10,098 being 
gravelled and 4,268 paved; the expenditure on highways exceeded 
33,000,000. There were 4,400 mi. of railways and 4,800 mi. of 
navigable waterways. New Orleans, Baton Rouge and Lake 
Charles are ports for ocean-going commerce, with combined 
tonnage of 7,515,000 foreign and 11,556,000 coastwise in 1940. 
There were 26 airports for land planes and 11 seaplane bases 
and anchorages in 1942. There were 250,000 telephones in the 
state. 

Banking and Finance.—Louisiana had 29 national banks in 
1942, with assets of $475,000,000, deposits of $450,000,000, and 
capital, surplus and reserves of $34,000,000; and 117 state 
banks, with assets of $203,000,000, deposits of $185,000,000, and 
capital, surplus and reserves of $22,500,000. There were 67 sav- 
ings and loan associations, with total assets of $75,000,000. Postal 
savings totalled $9,000,000. The state budget for the fiscal year 
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Table Il.—Principal Mineral Products of Louisiana, 1942 and 1941) 


Mineral 1942 104 


Petroleum (bbl.) 
Natural gas (M. cu.ft.) 


122,432,000 
475,000,000 
210,000,000 


Naturall' gasoline (galoicy i. Seems ee 
Sulphur (Jong tons) 
Salt (short tons) 


1941-42 was $100,000,000, with receipts and expenditures: 
| 


anced. Gross state debt, $135,000,000; net debt, $130,004 

Agriculture.—War conditions stimulated agricultural pr | 
tion in 1942, and the weather was generally favourable for ¢ | 
Total value of agricultural production in 1942 was $190,004 | 
compared with $122,000,000 in 1941; total acreage harvj 
was 4,124,000, compared with 4,032,000 in 1941. Cash inl 
from crops and livestock was $225,000,000, compared with $ 


- 
000,000 in 1941; from government payments, $13,200,000, |f 


pared with $17,000,000 in 1941. Crop yields in 1942 wert 


unusual, but prices for crops and livestock were much 
than in 1941. 
Manufacturing.—The production of chemicals, refined | 
leum, lumber and cottonseed derivatives was greatly incr 
by the demand for war supplies, and most other types of m 
factures also showed a smaller increase in volume during the| 
Nearly 2,000 industrial establishments, employing 125,000 we 
and paying $150,000,000 in wages, produced finished pro 
worth $990,000,000 in 1942, as compared with $750,000,0¥ 


1Q4I. 

Mineral Production.—War activities stimulated the de 
for petroleum, natural gas and sulphur in Louisiana, and the 
value of mineral production was $250,000,000 in 1942 as| 


(W. A 


pared with $200,000,000 in 1941. 


(1914- ), U.S. commana 
Love, Nancy Harkness the Women’s Auxiliary at} 
Squadron (WAFS), was born Feb. 14 in Houghton, Mich} 
learned to fly when she was 16 years old and while a studé 
Vassar, 1931-34, qualified for a commercial pilot’s licence} 
was air marking pilot for the U.S. bureau of air commerce, 

37. Later she became a test pilot, and in 1941 she joinelfl 
husband’s aviation company as sales director. On Sept. 11, 
Sec’y. of War Stimson announced plans to establish a uy 
women fliers to ferry army planes from factories to air 
thus relieving male pilots for other duties. The unit, kno}f 
the Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron (WAFS), was pap 
der command of Mrs. Love. The WAFS, at first composed |f] 
women—4o fliers and 1o administrative aides—piloted on] 
smaller type of aircraft. Mrs. Love estimated that 600 wi 
in the U.S. would qualify for the job under the civil servil 
quirements. i 


l CI B th (1903- ), U.S. playwright andi} 
uce, are 00 e ber of congress, was born in Ne 

city April ro. Graduated in 1917 from St. Mary’s sch } 
Garden City, Long Island, N.Y., and in 1919 from Miss Mi | 
Castle school at Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, she later receiv} 
honorary degree from Colby college. She was associate edi 1 
Vogue in 1930, and associate editor and managing edit 
Vanity Fair from 1930 to 1934. In 1935 she married Her} f 
Luce, magazine publisher. Mrs. Luce had one daughter 
Clare, from a previous marriage in 1923 to George Broka) \ 
Republican nominee for congress from the 4th district off 
necticut (Greenwich) in 1942, she conducted a colourful]! 
paign, and was elected Nov. 3. She was the author of 
Shirts (1933) and Europe in the Spring (1940), and suc 
as The Women (1937), Kiss the Boys Goodbye (19384 
Margin for Error (1939). 


‘amber. It is estimated that the total production in the U:S. 
IM 1942 was about 34,000,000,000 bd.ft. The esti- 
jated requirements were for 31,500,000,000 bd.ft. of softwoods 
lid 6,500,000,000 bd.ft. of hardwoods. 
| Because of the urgent demand for steel and other metals, the 
jar Production board ordered that 800 items, formerly made of 
etals, be made from lumber, plywood, plastics and other mate- 
juls. Many commonly used items, from coat hangers to refriger- 
jors, including metal desks, filing cabinets, furniture, etc., were 
jing constructed almost entirely of lumber. Furthermore, in 
jine 1942, the government order required that all truck and 
yailer bodies be constructed of lumber. One order issued in one 
jy for 800,000 trucks was estimated to save 42,000 tons of steel 
| 1942 and 850,000 tons in 1943. These trucks require an aver- 
fe of about 1,000 bd.ft. each. The production of motor truck 
dies and trailers was estimated at 1,000 per day, and by the 
st of the year 1943, production was at the rate of 1,500 per 
y. This meant that 1,000,000 bd.ft. of lumber were used for 
icks each day. 
IThe principal species produced in 1942 were, in order of im- 
rtance, southern pine, Douglas fir, ponderosa pine, oak, white 
jie and hemlock. 
“An increasing number of small mills produced lumber for the 
(pbuilding program, for the packaging and shipment of muni- 
jms and war materials, the construction of buildings in connec- 
jn with new or enlarged airports, bomber bases, training centres, 
@pyards and increased facilities at army posts and training 
watres. The demand for lumber for boxes, crates and other forms 
ppackages increased enormously. The normal demand for boxes 
iid crates constituted about 12% to 15% of the total lumber 
dduction. It is estimated that in 1942 this proportion was in- 
#eased to about 25%. 
4The Office of Production Management set price ceilings for 
iactically all forms of lumber. These were based upon F.O.B. 
ints of origin at the sawmills. Generally, the prices set were 
ose prevailing in March, 1942. 
4The lumber industry was further hampered by a lack of 


—— 


‘defense and war industry projects. With ceiling prices set for 
Anber, added costs of labour and difficulty of securing sufficient 
icks, machinery and other important materials for production, 
ging, sawing, seasoning and shipment of lumber became difficult 
jtsome regions, particularly where small and new mills had been 
zanized to produce special war orders. The normal export move- 
pnt of lumber was practically non-existent. Most of the export 
umber was for special construction projects associated with the 
r effort in foreign countries. 

|The large increase in the use of plywood, estimated at 1,600,- 
ijo,000 sq.ft., meant the diversion of the largest and most sym- 
jletrical logs, particularly in the Douglas fir and some hardwood 
rions, from the manufacture of lumber into the manufacture of 
lary veneers for processing into plywood. (N>C.B:) 
ABritish Empire.—The spread of the war into new areas in 1942 
bvitably greatly affected the timber industry. Great Britain, 
i}? largest timber importing country, deprived as it was from the 
ginning of hostilities of supplies from the producing countries 
| Europe, found other sources of supply cut off when Japanese 
}-ces overran Malaya and Burma. Moreover, the United States 
.pved on to a war footing, and her demands for lumber quickly 
sumed colossal dimensions. Canada’s war production activities, 
4), were on an ever-rising scale. The drift of labour from Cana- 
\n logging camps and the lumber industry to munitions and 
‘ jaer industries created a serious position and in the second half 
| the year Canada faced the gravest timber shortage in her his- 
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tory. The government took steps to stop the labour drift and 
tightened up timber control. Elsewhere in the Empire—Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand and South Africa—timber con- 
trol measures became more stringent, and there was increasing 
dependence in these countries on locally grown woods. 

Great Britain continued to draw supplies from Canada and the 
United States, and there were limited imports also from Russia 
in ships which, in convoy, had taken war supplies to that country. 
In the earlier war years Britain’s ability to import was largely 
governed by shipping facilities available. Now, with the increased 
timber needs of the United States and Canada, it was more neces- 
sary to view the timber supply situation from the angle of the 
needs of the United Nations as a whole. 

More and more urgency was therefore placed on production 
from the forests and woodlands of Great Britain. Production from 
home woods was approximately 600,000 tons greater than in the 
previous year, and in the autumn of 1942 a call was made for a 
further increase of 400,000 tons. Especially was impetus sought 
in the production of round timber for use in coal mines. 

The home grown timber industry felt the effect of the with- 
drawal of men for service in the armed forces. The production 
facilities of the trade itself were greatly augmented by the 
ministry of supply’s departmental mills and the operations of the 
Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and Newfoundland forestry 
companies working in Britain; some use was made of Italian 
prisoners-of-war in woodland work; and—a new development 
during the year—a Women’s Forestry Corps of the Women’s 
Land Army was formed. 

Britain’s timber supplies during the year were adequate to meet 
vitally essential needs; only 3% of the timber in Britain was 
being used for civilian or domestic use. (See also Forests.) 


(N. F.) 


[ th The year 1942 was a year of great tensity in 
U erans. the Lutheran church, throughout the world. 
Significant communications and co-operative work, on a world 
scale, were impossible or were severely restricted. The large 
Lutheran populations in European countries were subjected to 
increasing trials of faith, courage and patience under the conflict 
between paganism and Christianity. 

The courageous record of the Lutheran bishops, clergymen and 
laymen in Norway, in steadfast refusal to submit to the imposi- 
tions of the dictated government, under German dominance, was 
notable. 

War with Japan in 1941 led to the withdrawal, by exchange of 
citizens, of all American missionaries of the Lutheran church 
from Japan, and as many as could be arranged for from occupied 
China. Great problems arose also in the large Lutheran missions 
in India and New Guinea, and in missions cut off from the sup- 
port of European churches. 

Several large Lutheran bodies in America held regular official 
conventions in 1942 at which great progress was made toward 
Lutheran unity. Authorized altar and pulpit fellowship only 
awaited official proclamation for two-thirds of the Lutherans in 
America. 

Contributions for regular and emergency services showed a 
marked increase from month to month in the American Lutheran 
churches during 1942, and an increased interest was manifested 
by church attendance, and by topics and discussions in important 
conferences. After making special contributions to war emergen- 
cies in 1942, amounting to more than $1,000,000, an appeal, to 
be made in 1943 for a 50% increase for that service, was author- 
ized in the 1942 conventions. 

Problems which emerged in 1942 to challenge the wisdom, 
faith, loyalty and generosity of the churches in 1943 were: Care 
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of the multitudes of unchurched people in new industrial centres; 
Recruiting of men for the ministry to take the places of hundreds 
serving the country as chaplains, and for new work in industrial 
centres; Maintenance of colleges, in the face of great losses in 
enrolment; The service of the church in the establishment of 


peace, and in provision for relief and reconstruction after the war. 
(W. H. G.) 


Luxembour A grand duchy situated between France, 
g. Germany and Belgium. Area, 999 sq.mi.; 
pop. (est. 1942) 301,000; chief city, Luxembourg (cap. 59,000) ; 
language, Luxembourgian (idiomatic) and (officially) French and 
German; religion, 98% Roman Catholic. Ruler in 1942 (since 
1919): Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

The grand duchess was forced to flee on May 10, 1940, as 
German troops swept into the country and placed it under mar- 
tial law. This was replaced three months later by an even more 
oppressive civil administration under Dr. Gustav Simon, nazi 
gauleiter of the Tréves-Cologne district. In the plebiscite which 
he held on Oct. 10, 1941, asking the people to vote to become 
German citizens, 98% refused. The loyal Luxembourgers still 
adhered to the sentiment of their patriotic national song, “We 
want to remain what we are.” 

On Aug. 30, 1942, Luxembourg was incorporated by decree 
into the German reich, and a mobilization order summoned its 
citizens to military service in the German army. This action 
was vigorously protested by the Luxembourg prime minister, 
Pierre Dupong, and by the workers who called a general strike. 
As a result, orders were given that strikers were to be sentenced 
to death, and many were deported into Germany. (S. B. F.) 


l hi Coincident with a general increase of inter- 
yic Ings. racial tension during 1942, the lynching record 
as reported by Tuskegee institute also showed a slight increase, 
from four in 1941 to five in 1942. Three states were involved— 
Mississippi with three victims, Texas with one, Missouri with 
one. All the victims were Negroes. Though local officials were 
supposed to have investigated every case, and though the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation also went into some of them, none of 
the lynchers was apprehended and no indictments were returned. 


Briefly, the several incidents were as follows: 

Sikeston, Mo., Jan. 25: Cleo Wright, exconvict, was accused of entering 
the home of a white woman and slashing her severely with a knife. Put 
under arrest, he stabbed the arresting officer and was shot in return. A few 
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LYNCHINGS in the U.S. from 1882 to 1942, based on figures of the depart- 
ment of records and research, Tuskegee institute 
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hours later, desperately wounded, he was taken from the jail by a mol} 
several hundred, and was dragged through the streets and burned. 

Texarkana, Tex., July 13: Willie Vinson, aged 31, accused of attempl| 
criminal assault, but not positively identified by the victim, was sevel}| 
wounded while resisting arrest and was sent to the hospital. There he q 
promptly abducted by three men, was dragged to the edge of town behi 
car, and was hanged by a mob numbering about 20. 

Shubuta, Miss., Oct. 12: Charles Lang and Ernest Green, 14-year+} 
boys, charged with attempt to rape a 13-year-old white school girl, w 
taken from the jail and hanged. Said Governor Paul Johnson, in orde 
investigation of this case: ‘“Every man who helped lynch those Negroes} 
guilty of murder. I want the public to know that the governor of Mississ 
condemns the act and will exert every reasonable effort to see that the 
lated laws of Mississippi are vindicated.” The FBI assisted in the inve 
gation, but no arrests were made. : 

Laurel, Miss., Oct. 17: Howard Wash, sentenced to life imprisonment }j} 
the murder of his employer, was taken from jail and hanged by a mok 
1oo. The state militia was ordered out to apprehend the lynchers, but y 
out result. 


Begun by the Chicago Tribune in 1882 and for many yé ! 
kept up by Tuskegee institute, the lynching record down to 14jj 
shows a total of 4,705 victims, an average of 77 per year. Fo 
four states have figured in the record, a few with one or 
lynchings each, some with several hundred. The only exceptiv| 
are the four states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Ham} 
shire and Vermont. (See also NecRoEs [AMERICAN ]). 

(R. B. Elf 


. (1900- ), commander of the 
McAfee, Mildred H. women’s naval reserve unit (WAVE| 
was born on May 12 in Parkville, Mo., and was graduated fr 


Vassar in 1920. She was acting professor of economics 
sociology at Tusculum college, Greeneville, Tenn., 1923-26, 


1927-32, and at Oberlin college, 1934-36, and was appoin if 
president of Wellesley college in 1936. After the outbreak} 
World War II, she was named a member of the education |} 
visory committee for the navy training program, working 
naval personnel on plans for a women’s reserve. When Py 
Roosevelt signed the bill creating a women’s naval reserve 
July 30, 1942, Miss McAfee was chosen to head the WA 
(Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service, g.v.) 

she was sworn in Aug. 3, 1942, with the rank of lieutenant cof 
mander. Expected to number 1,000 officers and 11,000 onli 
women, the WAVES took over naval administrative and techn i| 
jobs in continental U.S., thus releasing many men for active au 


Macao: see PorTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE, 


MacArthur Douglas (1880- ), U.S. army officer, ¥ 
’ born Jan. 26 in Little Rock k 
racks, Ark., the son of Lt. Gen. Arthur MacArthur. Graduaj} 
from West Point in 1903, he was commissioned in the engin: 
corps. He rose to brigadier general in World War I, and ¥ 
subsequently made division commander. He was gassed 
wounded in action. When promoted to a major general in Jl 
1925, he was youngest of that rank in the U.S. army. Mal 
chief of staff with rank of full general on Nov. 21, 1930, 
reorganized and strengthened U.S. defenses. President Roosew 
retained MacArthur as chief of staff beyond his regular term) 
that he could complete army reorganization. In Oct. 1935, at If 
request of President Manuel Quezon of the Philippines, he. 
linquished his post as chief of staff, became military adviser 
the Philippine government and overhauled the commonwealt 
defense system. He retired Dec. 31, 1937, but Quezon kept 
on as head of all Filipino military and constabulary forces. Rod 
velt formally nominated MacArthur to be a lieutenant gene 
in command of U.S. and commonwealth forces in the Philippi 
after the Philippine army was reincorporated into U.S. for 
July 26, 1941. Following Japan’s attack on the Philippines | 
was renamed a full general by President Roosevelt, Dec. TON 


nd led Filipino and American forces in the defense of the islands. 
‘Although heavily outnumbered in men, planes and tanks, 
facArthur slowed the Japanese advance in early Jan. 1942 and 
etired in good order to Bataan peninsula. There his small but 
jell trained army of U.S. and Filipino regulars found cover in the 
ij.ountainous terrain; the Japanese made gains—as there was no 
ay of getting supplies to MacArthur—but at exceedingly heavy 
dst. He left the Philippines on Roosevelt’s orders and reached 
qustralia March 17, 1942, to assume command of all United 
jjations armies in the southwest Pacific. It was under his com- 
j.and that U.S. and Australian troops launched, in the fall of 
}42, the counter-offensive in New Guinea that drove the Japs 
40m Gona and Buna. He set up field headquarters in New 
juinea in November and personally directed operations. On Oct. 
3, MacArthur, answering critics who hinted that he had presi- 
}ential aspirations, declared that he had no political ambitions 
{|hatsoever. 


eS eb or 


a s (1866-1942), U.S. federal 
iNeClintic, George Warwick juice tom’ yan. yin 
jocahontas county, W.Va. He received his law degree from the 
Wniversity of Virginia in 1886 and for over 30 years practised in 
‘Yharleston. He won national prominence in the prohibition 
qears when he sentenced more than 7,000 people to jail for vio- 
ition of the liquor law and collected nearly $500,000 in fines 
‘Yom offenders in a four-year period (1922-26). Judge McClintic 
jas appointed to the U.S. district court of southern West Vir- 


‘lacDonald, Mrs. Ewan: see Montcomery, Lucy Maun. 
ilachinery, Farm: see AcRICULTURE. 
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einer and Machine Tools. 7.00 oes oS 
» greatly enlarged de- 
jand for their products during 1942, manufacturers of machine 
pols, with few exceptions, concentrated on the production of 
‘Yandard models rather than the development of new units and 
provement of older models. Standard designs were frozen to 
‘hcilitate increased production. Where increased output of a par- 
cular war product was demanded the solution usually was either 
te adaptation of an existing machine tool design by special tool- 
(g or the development of a special machine. 
Some machine tool builders simplified their production prob- 
‘lms by discontinuing temporarily the manufacture of one or 
Sore sizes of machines. This permitted them to concentrate on 
“aking larger quantities of fewer models. Also, there were in- 
‘Jances when the War Production board approved arrangements 
‘tween companies for the manufacture by one concern of ma- 
‘ ine tool models temporarily discontinued by another. 
Conversion to war production stimulated tremendously the de- 
‘plopment and widespread adoption of new and improved meth- 
‘Hs. Processes such as welding, heat-treating, metal cutting, and 
‘fetal cleaning and finishing, were improved in many instances 
) suit the requirements of the materials being processed. Appli- 
‘ition of jigs and fixtures was stimulated, new principals of plant 
‘/yout were developed and better means of handling parts me- 
‘hanically between production operations were worked out. 
4 Because of the same factors which led to a materially increased 
't-oduction of machine tools during 1941— including expanded fa- 
Hlities, longer working hours, subcontracting of parts manufacture, 
‘aining of new employees as machine operators rather than as 
{lly qualified machinists, classes for older employees so they could 
2 upgraded, and the employment and training of women—ma- 
4,ine tool manufacture during 1942 again broke all records. Value 
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of product shipped from plants of machine tool builders during 
1942 reached the unprecedented total of about $1,300,000,000. 

Conversion of the automobile industry, including those plants 
making parts and accessories for that industry, to war production 
during 1942 was an outstanding achievement. Of course, the 
shift to war production within the automobile industry really 
started back in 1940 and progressed steadily during 1941. By the 
time the Japanese attacked Pearl Harbor this industry was pro- 
ducing a substantial volume of war goods. However, orders for 
an all-out conversion to war production did not come until early 
in 1942. In 1942 steady streams of tanks, planes, guns and other 
means for waging war were flowing out of plants that were pro- 
ducing pleasure cars during January and February of 1942. (See 
AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE WAR.) 

This complete change-over of an industry to war work was not 
easily accomplished. In many instances all production equipment 
had to be removed from plants and new equipment installed to 
make a product radically different in every respect from that 
manufactured in peacetime years. Untold hours were spent in 
selecting and installing machine tools, developing jigs and fixtures, 
determining the details of processes to be employed, and in train- 
ing former automobile production workers to handle tools, mate- 
rials and processes with which they were not familiar. Then, as 
more and more men were withdrawn from industry for service 
in the armed forces, additional problems in tooling and training 
were brought into the foreground by the employment of women 
workers to replace the men. 

Shortages of certain critical materials led to a number of sub- 
stitutions of materials, both in the construction of machine tools 
and in the war products being manufactured in large quantities. 
Often, these substitutions necessitated major design changes so 
that full advantage could be taken of the properties of the new 
materials. For example, one prominent manufacturer of turret 
lathes early in 1942 placed on the market two new saddle-type 
turret lathes in which high-strength cast iron spindles were sub- 
stituted for the alloy steel spindles normally used. While equiv- 
alent in most physical specifications to previously made units, 
these two lathes were designed to be made with readily available 
machine tools from materials obtainable in large quantities. 

The problem of salvaging and putting back into use every pos- 
sible pound of critical materials was attacked from every angle. 
A new series of National Emergency steels was developed for 
use wherever possible in place of the more strategic high-alloy 
steels, plants making products requiring the more strategic alloys 
put into effect extensive scrap collecting and segregating systems. 
(See also SALVAGE Drives, U.S.) 

Among the novel machine tools made available to the metal- 
working industry during 1942 was a unit which combined the 
functions of a horizontal boring machine and a jig borer. It 
was claimed that this unit had the production capacity of a mill- 
ing machine, the spacing accuracy of a jig borer, and the flexi- 
bility of a horizontal mill. It had wide application in small 
plants and in tool rooms where there was need for both a horizon- 
tal mill and a jig borer, but where neither machine would be in 
use all of the time. By combining the features of both machines, 
the manufacturer of this unit made available a machine that 
would do both jobs but required only one operator and took up 
half of the normally required floor space. 

Another new machine bores, faces and taps both ends of an 
aircraft bomb in one chucking. The bed of this unit supports 
a centre drive chuck and a turret carriage at each side of the 
chuck. The left-hand turret is equipped with a motor-driven drill 
unit, a boring bar with facing tools, an undercutting tool and, 
when necessary, a collapsible tap. The right-hand turret holds a 
boring bar with facing tools at one of the two stations and a 


THE OXYACETYLENE TORCH, only tool that can cut metal apart and weld it 
together again, was widely used in the shipbuilding industry in 1942 to speed 
production. Here a battery of torches is cutting eight steel shipbuilding wedges 
simultaneously 


collapsible tap at the other. This machine had special equipment 
to move the work rapidly in and out of the chucking position. 

Many of the gears required for war products must be finished 
with more precision than most of those made in peacetime. As 
a result a number of new machines were developed for finishing 
gears with high precision. One of these units made available 
three methods for finishing gears by shaving. Another was a 
precision grinder for finishing generated curved-tooth bevel gears. 
In grinding a gear with this machine, the wheel is alternately fed 
into the work during the up-roll of the cradle and withdrawn 
during the down-roll. The work, in the meantime, rotates con- 
tinuously so that the wheel when starting on the next up-roll 
engages a following tooth. The cycle is repeated until all teeth 
are ground. Control of tooth bearing is obtained by dressing 
the wheel to a modified shape and by modifying the generating 
roll. The wheel dressers are hydraulically operated and dressing 
is entirely automatic. Dressers may be adjusted for feed, pres- 
sure angle, radius and wheel diameter. 
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Equipment for sharpen 
tool forms and angles aq} 
rately is particularly necessa} 
as precision-ground tools sé| 
valuable metal-cutting mé@: 


One machine developed dur 
1942 for this type of work 1] 
adaptable to sharpening tq.) 
tipped with either tungst} 
carbide or high-speed steel. 


unit is a full-universal 


ing instrument. Tools canflh 
ground and then inspected w3, 
out removing them from {ij 
machine. Profile gauges, teri 
lets and other irregular fox] 


shape in this machine. | 

A recital of the developmeji/ 
in metal working during 14 
would not be complete witht 
mention of the contributijij 
made during the year by 
aircraft industry. Consideraji} 
ingenuity was used by menj 
this industry in developing qi 
and other tools for formifl 
sheet metal parts. One populj 
method was the use of sj 
metal that could be cast fj 


ing many hours in the tool ro 
making steel dies for the sa 
purpose. Plastics were used ij 
such tools. Some of the ph 
tic materials were cut to [Ij 
required shapes on woodw 
ing machines while others were cast to shape in plaster mou 1) 
These materials also were employed with considerable success] 
making jigs and fixtures. (BEG BL 


Mackenzie King, William Lyon: see Kinc, Witi1am Ly} 
MACKENZIE. 


McNamee Graham (1888-1942), U.S. radio announ#:| 
’ was born July 10 in Washington, Dit} 
Possessor of a pleasing baritone, he trained to be a singer 
left the concert stage in 1923 to work as announcer and singer | 
a New York radio station. Later that year he was assignedf 
cover a prize fight for radio audiences; his extemporaneous “bldg 


wide fame as a “sportscaster.” He developed the running-st! 
technique of radio reporting to a fine art, and his dramatic, fa 
moving accounts set the pace for later announcers. He covelé 
major sports events and later widened his field of action to 
clude political conventions and big news happenings. McNa 
who was also a newsreel commentator, died in New York ¢ 
May 9. 


sNaugthton, Andrew George Latta 7... 
Canadian army 
tcer, was born at Moosomin (Sask.) Feb. 25, the son of Robert 
jmcan and Christina Mary Anne (Armour); he was educated 
j Moosomin public school, Bishop’s college school, Lennoxville, 
))., and at McGill university (1906-10), B.Sc., rg10, M.Sc. 
42, Senior demonstrator in electrical paencering (1912-14). 
pneral McNaughton served conspicuously in World War I, dur- 
| which he commanded in succession the 4th battery, 2nd bri- 
ile, Canadian field artillery; the 21st howitzer battery; the 11th 
fgade C.F.A.; and next was appointed counter-battery staff 
cer of the Gaadian corps. Wounded at the second battle of 
Ve (April 1915) and again at Soissons (Feb. 1918), he was 
lee times mentioned in dispatches, awarded the Distinguished 
‘vice Order (1917) and made a Companion of the Order of St. 
ichael and St. George (1919). 
oJpon returning to Canada in May 1919, General McNaughton 
q3 appointed member of the committee for the reorganization of 
itary forces of Canada, and in 1922 he was promoted to deputy 
def of the Canadian general staff. In 1929 General McNaughton 
45 again promoted, this time to chief of the general staff, a posi- 
#1 which he held until asked to be president of the Canadian 
fitional Research council (1935). 
ac served in this capacity until Oct. 6, 1939, when he was 
fointed commander of the Canadian active service forces. 
‘ n Feb. 1942 he paid an official visit to Canada and also con- 
‘\red with Pres. Roosevelt. He returned to England in April and 
#k command of the newly-formed Canadian army in Great 
Mtain. Gen. McNaughton was instrumental in training the 
ihnadian troops who took part in the Allied raid at Dieppe Aug. 


4 1942. Garac 


Nutt, Paul Vories 


(1891- ), U.S. politician and 
government official, was born July 
‘ in Franklin, Ind. Educated at Indiana university (A.B., 

Hi3) and at Harvard (LL.B., 1916), he served on the faculty 
Indiana university law school, 1917-25, and was dean of the 
% school, 1925-33. He was elected governor of Indiana in 
§;2 and assumed office in 1933. McNutt was also elected na- 
nal commander of the American Legion, 1928. He was U‘S. 
4h commissioner to the Philippines, 1937-39, and was named 
ht administrator of the Federal Security Administration in 1939. 
@ April 18, 1942, President Roosevelt made McNutt head of 
¥ War Manpower commission (q.v.), a new agency to assure 
¥ft mobilization and distribution of the nation’s manpower in 
er industries. McNutt’s efforts to solve the acute shortage of 
Zustrial manpower in early 1942 were hampered by his lack of 
f:quate authority. On Nov. 16, he admitted charges that the 
jrernment was wasting federal manpower and that some federal 
’ ncies were “pirating” or “hoarding” workers. But Pres. Roose- 
2, to remedy the situation by vesting 


if 


industries and implemented his authority with full control of 
Selective Service system. 


? —1942), Irish Republican leader, a 
ul 1eswiney, Mary | teacher by profession, became identified 
th the Irish Republican movement in 1913. After the Trish 
lvolution, she was a member of the Dail Eireann, 1921-25, but 
bke with her comrades, including Eamon de Valera, on the issue 
+complete separation of Ireland from Great Britain. Miss Mac- 
#iney maintained that the Irish republic established before the 
+glo-Irish treaty of 1921—which gave Ireland dominion status 
fvas the only legitimate government and would not recognize the 


4e government. In 1929, she made an attempt to set up a par- 
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liament of “true representatives” of Ireland. She was the sister 
of Terence MacSwiney, lord mayor of Cork, and a revolutionary, 
who died after a 74-day hunger strike in a London prison in 1920. 
Miss MacSwiney was arrested two years later for her militant op- 
position to the provisional government but was released after a 
24-day hunger strike. She died in Cork, March 7. 


Madagascar: see FrencH CoLontAL EMPIRE. 


Magazines and Periodicals: see Newspapers AND Maca- 
ZINES. 


Magnesite The mine production of magnesite in the United 

States in 1941 increased 12% over 1940, to 374,- 
799 short tons; sales during the year included 4,536 tons of crude, 
30,225 tons of caustic calcined and 135,956 tons of dead-burned 
magnesite; sales of refractory inagnesia obtained from sea water, 
bitterns and dolomite amounted to 65,525 tons. Imports of dead- 
burned magnesite in the first nine months of 1941 were 36,574 
short tons, of caustic calcined 527 tons and of crude magnesite 
none, the total being well ahead of that for the full year 1940. 
Even discounting any imports that might have been received in 
the last quarter of 1941, the available supply of dead-burned and 
refractory material for the year was 39% greater than in 1940 
Production was presumably expanded even more in 1942, as in 
addition to the increasing demand in the usual uses, by the end of 
1942 consumption of magnesia for the production of magnesium 
metal was expected to be at the rate of 200,000 tons a year. 

(G. A. Ro.) 


Magnesium There was no announcement of the output of 
* magnesium in the United States in 1941, but it 
was thought to be three to four times the 6,261 short tons turned 
out in 1940. In order to satisfy the demand for metal for aero- 
plane construction, incendiary bombs, tracer bullets and other 
uses, a number of new plants were completed and put into opera- 
tion by the end of 1942, and others were under construction for 
completion early in 1943. The planned output for the entire con- 
struction program was 362,500 short tons, or more than eight 
times the 44,000 tons which constituted the world output of 1940. 
Incidentally, the United States consumption of magnesium in 
1918 was reported at 142 tons. 
(See also METALLURGY; War Propuction, U.S.) 
(G. A. Ro.) 


Mahin Frank C (1887-1942), U.S. army officer, was born 
) « May 27 in Clinton, Ia He received his 
early education in England. After graduating from Harvard in 
1909, he joined the U.S. army. He was promoted to major dur- 
ing World War I and fought with the A.E.F. at St. Mihiel and the 
Meuse-Argonne. A graduate of the Command and General Staff 
school and of the War college, he was put in command of the 3rd 
infantry in 1937. In 1941. he was promoted to brigadier gen- 
eral. He became a major general shortly after taking over com- 
mand of the 33rd division at Camp Forrest in May 1942. Gen. 
Mahin was killed in the crash of an army observation plane near 
Waynesboro, Tenn., July 24. 


Mail-Order Business: see Business Review. 


. The extreme northeastern state of the United States, 
Maine. admitted as a state in 1820 and popularly known as the 
“Pine Tree state.” Area 33,215 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 847,226. 
Rural dwellers numbered 504,169, while 343,057 were classed as 
urban. The capital is Augusta (19,360). The largest cities are 
Portland (73,643); Lewiston (38,598); Bangor (29,822). 
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History.—The state legislature met Jan. 12, 1942, for a special 
session which adjourned Jan. 24. A defense measure granted 
broad emergency powers to the governor and another authorized 
the issuance of war bonds. State employees receiving less than 
$30 weekly were given a 10% raise. A jointly contributory re- 
tirement system for state employees was set up under a board 
of trustees and provided with $250,000 as a start toward a pen- 
sion reserve. Governor Sewall had vetoed a similar bill in 1941 
because it was not clear that existing tax laws would provide 
adequate funds. The permanent legislative investigating com- 
mittee continued its studies of state agencies and prepared a 
report for the 1943 legislature. Loss of state employees to federal 
agencies and war industries caused a critical shortage of workers 
in the state hospitals for the insane. Numerous pay increases 
were granted by the state personnel board in order to prevent a 
breakdown of state services. Republican governor Sumner Sewall 
of Bath was elected in September for his second term (1943-44). 
Senator White (Rep.) was re-elected for a full term. Three other 
Republicans represented Maine in the house: James C. Oliver 
(ast dist.); Margaret C. Smith (2nd dist.); Frank Fellows (3rd 
dist.). Fellows and Smith were re-elected; Robert Hale of Port- 
land defeated Oliver in the June primary, and beat former Demo- 
cratic governor Brann in September. Balloting was the lightest 
since 1930. 

Education.—Colby college was forced to suspend construction 
on its new campus, although some of the buildings were ready for 
use, and a number of others partially built. The University of 
Maine likewise stopped work on its new library. Maine’s three 
colleges and university adopted accelerated programs by adding 
long summer terms. Special training programs were begun for 
industry and the armed services. The state normal school at 
Castine became the Maine Maritime academy, directed by a re- 
tired naval officer and financed with state and federal money. 

Finance.—State receipts, expenditures and bonded debt, 1940- 
42, were as follows (fiscal year begins July 1): 


Table !.—Receipts, Expenditures and Bonded Debt of Maine 


Fiscal year 1940-41] Fiscal year 1941-42 


$44,427,061 
38,294,509 


$39,194,006 


30,792,907 


Net gain from operations. ...... . 


2,401,189 
Bonded debt 


28,108,500 


6,133,152 
26,169,500 


State liquor store income reached a new high; a new tax on 
cigarettes brought in more than had been expected, while gasoline 
revenues declined somewhat. 

Agriculture.—Weather conditions in Maine during the 1942 
crop season varied widely, with heavy spring rains in some areas 
and generally dry weather during August. On the whole there 
was more rainfall than in 1941, bringing lakes, streams and wells 
to more nearly normal levels at year’s end. Fish and vegetable 
canneries put up a record pack, destined in large part for the 
U.S. armed forces. The acreage of crops harvested in 1942 was 
1,231,190, slightly larger than the 1,211,100 for 1941, the increase 
being largely in hay and potatoes. Based on prevailing prices 
through December, the value of Maine’s farm products in 1942 


Table Il.—Leading Agricultural Products of Maine, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (estimate) 1941 


; 672,000 656,000 
RN) de ie ORS ee oma: 40,000 36,000 
4,017,000 3,990,000 
112,000 135,000 
119,000 105,000 
QO1,000 692,000 


Barley ADO wees conch atone 
Buckwheat buat... 25.5, 22 Vas 
ay TONS ar Mttne cet. totaling! 0 
Potatoes Ubu. gear. care & in eet oe 42,120,000 43,035,000 
Apples, rio ee) ee a eae BO a) ee ee 
IbGanseconss(Ary)) nem Ws ayes meee 5,150 


*Figures include only the so-called ‘‘commercial” apple counties. 


Table IIl.—Principal Industries of Maine, 1939 and 1937 


Industry 19390 1037 
(Boot and: Shoe! sewer nn mere ree $46,162,403 $42,568,005 | 
Cotton mill 4.45.) ; hp ee ee eee 28,342,860 28,037,439 Wf 
Woollen mill) fo Viol @ ee ce 30,118,681 28,400,949 Wy 
Pulpand paper sacs tee mene mee 25,379,932 28,890,516 


totalled $56,009,000, or 13% larger than the previous year. ]}) 
duction figures in the important poultry and dairy industries y 
not available; milk production was about the same as 1941, wy 
poultry production was up; prices in both fields were gener 
higher than at any time since World War I. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures (a) 
census) was $345,368,595. Total employment was 81,995, 
wages paid $82,026,503. 

Maine shipyards ran at full production during 1942, turningf{] 
submarines, destroyers, cargo ships, barges and a variety of st 
craft. Transportation and housing problems were critical, el] 
cially in Portland and Bath. Air and naval bases became of st 
gic value, with blackout and dimout regulations in force qj 
large sectors. In regions not having much defense work there 
a small surplus of labour, mostly unskilled, with serious shortd 
of skilled defense workers and some shortage of farm lab} 
Many small businesses closed or declined because of shortage! 
goods or help. The tourist trade was hard hit by wartime tr} 
restraints. War demands brought an increase in lumbering 
woodworking, as well as in the textile and shoe industries. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of minerals prodi 
in Maine in 1939 was $3,769,671, as compared with $3,548 


Table IV.— Mineral Products of Maine, 1939 and 1938 


Mineral Value, 1939 


Value, 1938 


$1,161,535 | 
968,766 | 
210,814 


$1,228,930 
388,646 
371,629 


in 1938. Stone, sand and gravel production declined in 1942 Wf 
curtailed road building, while feldspar production increased. ] 
production, a relatively new industry, was given impetus by} 
lack of European peat. (CE. EOD 


Maize: see Corn. | 
Malaya, British: see FeperRaTep Matay States; Straits § 
TLEMENTS; UNFEDERATED MALAy STATES; WorLD War II. 


Malinowski, Bronislaw sic. factor apmiy in Gre 
3 gist, was born April 7 in Crag 
Poland, the son of a well known philologist and university pra 
sor. He received his Ph.D. from the University of Cracow, 1} 
and later studied at the University of Leipzig and the Lon} 
School of Economics. The published reports of his expeditil 
the first in 1914, to New Guinea and northwest Melanesia, |} 
world-wide recognition and were translated into many languayy 
Prof. Malinowski also visited South and East Africa, wherd}} 
did research among the Bantu tribes. His studies of the ethnof} 
and ethnography of Indian tribes in Mexico emphasized the |} 
tural effect on primitive tribes of their contact with more|f 
vanced peoples. Recognized as one of the .world’s leading |} 
thropologists, Prof. Malinowski aimed at studying anthropolog 

data not as isolated phenomena but within the framework off 
man culture as a whole. Among his publications are: The Fas | 
Among the Australian Aborigines (1913), Argonauts of the i 
ern Pacific (1922), Crime and Custom in Savage Society, Sexe 
Repression in Savage Society, Myth in Primitive Psycho\y 
(1926), The Sexual Life of Savages in Northwest Melanesia (19 

Coral Gardens and Their Magic (1935) and The Foundation 


MALTA—MANDATES 


uth and Morals (1936). He was a member of the University 
‘ Londen faculty, 1924-39, and from 1939 until his death was 


fofessor of anthropology at Yale. He died at New Haven, Conn., 
vay 10. 


llalta: see MEDITERRANEAN, BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN THE. 


‘anchuria (“MaANcHoukvo”). An empire, practically a Jap- 

anese dependency, located in northeastern Asia, 
vunded N. and E. by soviet Siberia, W. by Siberia, Outer Mon- 
lia and China, S.E. by Chosen. Area, 548,000 sq.mi.; pop. 
4939), 39,454,026. The territory was renamed “Manchoukuo” by 
je Japanese in 1932 after they had occupied it. Capital, Hsinking 
-he former Changchun). The largest cities are Mukden (863,- 
15), Harbin (517,127), Hsinking (415,264), Antung (220,587). 
iter estimates reckoned a population of more than 1,000,000 for 
Hukden and about 650,000 for Harbin. The former is the centre 


' 


) Manchuria’s heavy industries, the latter of its light industries, 
ch as flour milling and food processing. The principal religions of 
Sanchuria, in the order of numbers of adherents, are Buddhism, 
#ioism, Lamaism, Mohammedanism and Christianity. There are 
tout 130,000 Roman Catholics and 125,000 followers of other 
faristian denominations. The emperor is Kang Teh; the premier, 
) 1942, was General Chang Ching-hui. (Late in Dec. 1942 there 
S a report from Chinese sources in Chungking, later denied by 
fpan, that the premier had committed suicide.) 

History.—The state of ““Manchoukuo,” the legitimacy of which 
is never been recognized by China, the United States, Great 
‘itain and a number of other powers (as a general rule the 
Gites associated with the axis have accorded recognition to “Man- 
oukuo’’), came into existence as a sequel to the action of the 
jpanese army in seizing Mukden, former seat of the Manchurian 
gministration, on Sept. 18, 1931. The occupation was subse- 
tently extended to the whole country. A committee of Man- 
§urlans who were willing to accept Japanese domination pro- 
)imed an independent state fees ey, HORA, Ilana, lin WAL, @) 


| 2cutive of the new Pmacent on March 9, 1932; he was 
foclaimed emperor, under the name of Kang Teh on March 
51934. 

There are no representative institutions in Manchuria; and the 
Jrime there was essentially a creation of the Japanese army, 
hich, in the early ’30s, used it as a testing ground for theories 
{} militarist collectivism which were later applied to Japan. The 
i 7, the Japanese force 


There is also a privy council as a 
: ; but its function: is pri- 


te propaganda; one of its Se purposes is to “establish 
eparable relations between Japan and Manchoukuo.” While 
yst of the ministers in the cabinet are natives of the country, 
qu power is in the hands of the Japanese vice-ministers; and 
ipanese influence is predominant in the powerful general ie 
Jard. 

VEducation.—Manchuria in 1939 possessed 15,877 primary 
100ls with 1,589,169 pupils. There were 238 middle schools, 
4th 54,768 students; 40 normal schools, with about 8,000 stu- 
‘ots; and 13 institutions for higher education, with 3,820 
‘idents. Government expenditure on education in 1939 was 
1,967,000 yuan. 

‘Defense.—The army was first recruited on a volunteer basis, 
‘th a strength estimated at 80,000-100,000 men. The number of 
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Japanese troops was estimated at 500,000. The character of the 
native army was changed when an imperial ordinance of April 
15, 1940, established conscription and prescribed a three-year 
term of military service. Between 1934 and 1939, five military 
schools were opened for training Manchurian officers, two in 
Hsinking, one each in Mukden, Harbin and Wangyehmiao, -in 
the Hsingan province. 

Finance and Banking.—The yuan, unit of exchange, is equiva- 
lent in value to the Japanese yen, pegged at 23.48 cents U.S. in 
Dec. 1941. The budget for 1940 was 573,550,000 yuan, as against 
403,377,000 yuan in 1939. Japanese rule at first brought currency 
stability; but inflationary symptoms in prices were becoming | 
evident by the end of the ’3os. 

Trade and Communication.—The latest official figures avail- 
able in 1942 for the trade of Manchuria were for the first nine 
months of 1940 and showed exports of 544,629,000 yuan, imports 
of 1,397,715,000 yuan. There were about 11,000 km. of railways 
in 1940 and about 30,000 mi. of highways, of which 13,000 mi. 
were suitable for motor traffic. 

Agriculture, Resources, Manufacturing.—Manchuria’s staple 
crop is the soybean, production of which varies from 130,000,000 
bu. to 210,000,000 bu. annually. Kaoliang, millet and corn are 
other cereal crops. There were 1,683,000 cattle, 2,000,000 sheep, 
1,250,000 goats, 5,500,000 hogs and 2,000,000 horses in 1937. 
The country produced 685,000 tons of rice and 74,667 bales of 
cotton in 1940. The forest resources are considerable in the north- 
ern provinces. Coal and low-grade iron are the principal mineral 
resources; the output of coal in 1939 was 19,000,000 tons. 

(W. H. Cu.) 
Mandated Pacific Islands: see Pactric IsLANps, Man- 
DATED. 


The mandates section of the secretariat of the 
Mandates. League of Nations spared no pains to keep all 
available official and unofficial documentary material up to date 
throughout 1942. There was no break in continuity. Though 
unable to meet, owing to the war, the mandates commission re- 
ceived the mandatory powers’ annual reports. 

The moral and practical value of this international experiment 


PORT MORESBY, NEW GUINEA, was bombed frequently but with no decisive 


military effect by the Japanese in 1942 
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MANGANESE | 


Mandated Territories | 


Former Ad| 


ate of : ormer Ad 
Territory | Area cee Mandatory Power Former Title ministraniae 
South West Africa, including Caprivi Zipfel, formerly part of} 323,000 Decs 17, Union of South peer Germ 
Bechuanaland Protectorate . fo prt een ee ae sq.m. 1920 Africa west Africa p 
is Togo German} 
Togo, comprising: July 20, m° aan 
(2) Togoland, ie. western section, excluding the seaboard. 13,040 1922 Great Britain Empire | 
sq.m. 
(2) Togo, i.e. eastern section and seaboard ..... . 20,000 France q 
sq.mi. 
| 
x isi Kamerun German 
Cameroons, comprising: July 20, eg te 
(1) Cameroons adjoining Nigeria . 34,081 1922 Great Britain Empire 
sq.mi. 
(2) Cameroons adjoining French Equatorial Africa . . . 166,200 France 
sq.mi. 
Tanganyika. . 374,000 July 20, Great Britain German East German }} 
. sq.mi. 1922 Africa Empire 
Ruanda-Urundi . 21,200 Belgium 
sq.mi. 
Palestine. . 10,100 Sept. 29, Great Britain Palestine Ottoman}i] 
sq.mi. 1923 ; ; Empire 
Trans-Jordan. . . 34,000 Great Britain | Part of the Wilayat 
sq.m. of Syria 
*Syria and Lebanon. 77,700 France Syria 
sq.m. | 
New Guinea, Territory of, comprising: 93,000 Dec. 17, | Commonwealth of | Kaiser Wilhelm’s German 
(1) Northeastern New Guinea (i.e. the northern section of] sq.mi. 1920 Australia Land Empire 
southeast New Guinea) Bismarck 
(2) Bismarck Archipelago (New Britain, New Ireland, the Archipelago 
Admiralty Isles, etc.) German Solomon 
(3) Certain of the Solomon Islands (Bougainville, Buka, etc.) Islands 
Western Samoa, comprising Savaii, Upolu, etc. ...... is Decerr7; New Zealand German Samoan German | 
sq.mi. 1920 Islands Empire | 
Nauru... 8 sq.mi. Dec. 17, | British Empire— Nauru German } 
1920 Great Britain, Empire | 
New Zealand, ! 
and Australia, 
the present ad- 
ministrator 
Pacific Islands North of the Equator, comprising: Sr Decw a7, Japan No change German I} 
(1) Marianne or Ladrone Islands (except Guam) sq.mi. 1920 Empire | 
(2) Caroline Islands, comprising the Eastern Carolines and 
Western Carolines, together with Yap Island and 
Pelew 
(3) Marshall Islands 


*Syria and Lebanon were recognized by Great Britain and the Fighting French as independent republics in Sept. and Nov. 1941 (see LEBANON; SyRIA). 


is undoubted. For the principles on which the mandatory system 
is based cannot be ignored in the future study of colonial prob- 
lems. These principles may be briefly listed as consideration of 
the social, moral and political welfare of natives as the primary 
object of administration; custodianship of peoples not yet able 
to stand by themselves, with the ultimate aim of self-government; 
collective supervision (with possibilities of wide extension) by 
an international body; application of economic equality to man- 
dated territories. (M. FE.) 


Manganese The limited information available on world 
* manganese production is condensed into the 
table in the next column. 

World steel output even under war demand requires only about 
3,600,000 tons of manganese ore annually, and the annual surplus 
outputs have been going into stock piles. However, it is doubtful 
if the output of manganese in 1942 was any more than sufficient 
to meet the demand, and its distribution to the centres of con- 
sumption was seriously handicapped by transportation difficulties. 
Russian shipments were entirely cut off, as were also the less 
important sources of the Philippines and Netherlands East Indies, 
the latter having fallen into the hands of the Japanese. Gold 
Coast shipments were largely diverted from the United States to 


Great Britain, and those from India were forced to take the loi 
route around the Cape of Good Hope. It seemed that fairly | 
quate supplies were maintained for the United Nations. 
Although numerous projects were under way for enlarging} 
United States output, progress was slow, and the 1941 oulf 
was only about 76,000 long tons of high-grade ores, though i 
mediate grades increased 43% to 459,000 tons. Imports, wif 
were 1,294,300 tons in 1940, remained at about the same levd ; 
1941, with receipts of 853,200 tons in the first nine months 
considerable surplus of South African ore went into stocks, al 
smaller amount of Brazilian and Indian ores, but Gold CJ 


| 
i 
| 


World Production of Manganese Ore 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


Brazil . 
Cuba 
Heypty. ie 
Gold Coast . 


Mebey, . 4s 
South Africa 
WESASEI. 
Others . 
Totals . 


MANITOBA—MARGUERITTE, VICTOR 


ipments were small, and those from U.S.S.R. ceased entirely. 
‘0 later information was available. (See also METALLURGY.) 
(G. A. Ro.) 
lanitaba, A central province of Canada; area 246,512 sq.mi. 
i (26,789 sq.mi. water); pop. (1941 final census 
sures ) 729,744; urban 44%; Canadian-born 73%. Capital, Win- 
jpeg; pop. 217,994. St. Boniface and Benda are the next two 
gest cities, with populations of 18,157 and 17,383 respectively. 
| History.—In Dec. 1942 John Bracken accepted the leadership 
) the Progressive Conservative party of Canada and thus ended 
“premiership of more than 20 years. His successor as Premier 
k S. S. Garson. The Co-operative Commonwealth federation 
jthdrew its support from the coalition government of Liberal- 
hogressives, Conservative and Social Credit members. The lieu- 
jnant- governor in 1942 was R. F. McWilliams. 
j Education.—Public, elementary and secondary schools are 
Pupils in public elementary 


juntained by general taxation. 


i 


Public school 


. in 1941 numbered 109,477 and in secondary grades 22,085; 


private schools in 1940 the enrolment was 4,632 
ichers numbered 4,491. 

{Agriculture.—Fulfilment of war needs was the predominating 
ictor in agriculture, and livestock again increased considerably. 
reals, with a record production 8 SSUES Puce were re- 


I cae,000 for 1942. 

Manufacturing, Minerals, Fisheries, Furs.—Manufactures 
( am were valued at $167,919,165; minerals (1940) $17,823,- 
; fisheries (1941) $3,274,887; furs (1941-1942), wild catch 
as, 895; farms $422,452; processed in Winnipeg, $717,778; 
Bocessed in and exported from Manitoba, $5,623,410. 


153, including the Hudson’s Bay railway. Highways: surfaced, 
f:luding trans-Canada, 8,446 mi. (gravelled, 7,910; bituminous, 
9; concrete, 37). The government-owned telephone system 
Wd 84,057 telephones, 129 exchanges and a total wire mileage 
328,095; it operated two radio stations, one of 15,000 watts at 
iinnipeg and one of 1,000 watts at Brandon. Go ths Uo) 


)anpower, War: see War MANPOWER Comurscion: 
tanufacturers, National Association of: see NATIoNAL 
9 SOCIATION OF MAN UFACTURERS. 

i 


Production of maple syrup and sugar, 
and the number of trees tapped in the 


faple Products. 
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United States in 1942, in 1941 and the ten-year average (1930- 
39) were reported by the department of agriculture as shown in 
the accompanying table. 


Maple Syrup and Sugar Production and Trees Tapped, by States 


Syrup gal. Sugar. lb. 


State 


1942 IQ4I 1930-39 1942 1941 


1930-39 


Vermont. . 

New York 
Pennsylvania . 
Obiout 
Michigan. . 
Wisconsin . ee 
New Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts 
Maine. . 
Maryland 


190,000 
99,000 
36,000 

4,000 
12,000 
1,000 
16,000 
21,000 
4,000 
4,000 


1,310,000 
933,000 
128,000 
177,000 
102,000 
80,000 
65,000 
64,000 
25,000 
18,000 


759,000 
604,000 
112,000 
254,000 
96,000 
34,000 
49,000 
58,000 
18,000 
13,000 


1,030,000 
733,000 
178,000 
341,000 
107,000 

67,000 
70,000 
57,000 
34,000 
24,000 


320,000 
177,000 
40,000 
5,000 
19,000 
2,000 
39,000 
33,000 
II,000 
11,000 


700,000 
349,000 
88,000 
27,000 
28,000 
9,000 
73,000 
69,000 
15,000 
19,000 


Number of trees tapped 


State 1942 1941 1930-39 


Vermont. 4,000,000 
New York nye: 3,111,000 

Oo sae anes 854,000 
Michigan 488,000 
Pennsylvania. 441,000 
Wisconsin . 298,000 
New Hampshire 254,000 
Massachusetts 202,000 
Maine. 128,000 
Maryland 38,000 


4,040,000 
3,082,000 
854,000 
474,000 
450,000 
261,000 
247,000 
202,000 
135,000 
42,000 


299,000 
3,109,000 
1,199,000 
441,000 
622,450 
286,000 
371,000 
237,000 
262,000 
58,000 


(S.O.R.) 


Marble: sce Stone 


Marguerite Victor (1866-1942), French novelist, was 
’ born Dec. 1 at Blida, Algeria. He col- 
laborated with his brother Paul in many novels and histories, and 
both achieved distinction for their attacks on the marriage and 
divorce laws of France. After Paul’s death in 1918, Victor wrote 
a number of novels, the most famous of which was La Garconne, 
published in 1922. Many French critics attacked the work as a 
“slander against the decency of French womanhood”; others up- 
held it as a ruthlessly candid portrayal of social decadence in the 
post-war France of the 1920s. 

Among Margueritte’s other works were La terre natale (1917); 
Le Compagnon (1923); Le chant du berger (1930); Non! 
(1931); Nos Egales (1933); and Babel (1934). He also wrote a 
number of plays. 

Margueritte died at Monestier, near Vichy, on March 23. 
Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


(See 


RURAL SCHOOL CHILDREN OF VERMONT were given a week’s vacation in 
the spring of 1942 to help in the annual maple syrup harvest, as many of the 
regular adult harvesters were in the armed forces or working in war plants 
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Marine Biology Repercussions of the events at Pearl Har- 

* bor disrupted marine programs as well as 
cancelled the forecasted expeditions of practically all countries of 
the western hemisphere. Progress in the study of marine biology 
found itself almost at a standstill in 1942, with personnel shifted 
where talents of the worker might fit more directly into the war 
effort. 

Nature! cites some facts and figures concerning the extent to 
which certain seaweeds can be used in the dietary of livestock 
(cattle, sheep, pigs and poultry) as well as to supplement and vali- 
date their use by man himself. After processing, including dehydra- 
tion, 8-9 tons of the seaweed Laminaria flexicaulis gathered off 
the Brittany coast yielded one ton of fine seaweed meal—three 
pounds of which furnished the nutritive equivalent of four pounds 
of oats in feeding experiments. In a trial dietary at the Overbrook 
dairy (U.S.A.), addition of seaweed meal to a balanced ration 
gave evidence of increased stamina among the herd as well as 
a stronger resistance to disease. On the California coast, the 
meal from processing the giant kelp Macrocystis pyrifera was 
being extensively used in a similar way as a dietary supplement 
for domestic animals. Researches in light penetration and its 
effects on sea life continued to engage the attention of workers 
at certain U.S. stations. Working at Bingham laboratory of Yale 
university,? one worker estimated that the sun’s rays reach their 
most effective biological equilibrium at depths between 5 m. and 
30 m., depending upon the turbidity of the water. 

In an attempt to answer the question as to whether or not 
plankton-rich muds of the sea floor contain greater amounts of 
radium than do those muds where few plankton are found, two 
workers on bottom sediments from off the Canadian Pacific 
coast favoured the conclusion that radium carrying by plankton 
to the bottom-muds is negligible. This in spite of the fact that 
in the open waters plankton may be 1,000 times richer in radium 
than those found on the sea floor. 

An interesting and timely bulletin from the U.S. National 
museum,* the sixth volume of the Henry W. Fowler’s studies of 
the fishes collected by “Albatross,” deals mostly with the primi- 
tive fishes of the Philippine islands.. While this volume of some 
goo pages will be useful to the systematist, the layman will find 
useful notes on the breeding and food habits of these colourful 
forms, 

Nature‘ cites a series of reports concerning the marine fauna of 
the Bristol channel, which were initiated in 1937. This survey 
covers the intertidal fauna, involving the amphipods, porifera, 
coelenterates and other invertebrates as well as many kinds of 
fishes. These data furnish a means of comparison between the 
faunal surveys of the Isle of Man, Lancashire, Cheshire, the 
North Wales and other coastal areas already made by the Uni- 
versity of Liverpool biologists. 

As a sidelight on sea warfare, the Audubon Magazine, as re- 
ported in Sczence, brings a distressing picture of the fatal suf- 
fering of many of the sea birds caused by contact with floating 
oil. It is well known that mineral oils of whatever sorts, break 
the natural “film” of bird’s feathers, and thus render them use- 
less to the bird, either as a cover, or as an instrumentality of 
flight. Thus “oil slicks” on the water are really death traps to 
such forms as ducks, gulls and all other sea birds which use the 
surface of the sea at rest intervals. It seemed probable from re- 
ports originating in the North Atlantic (off Nova Scotia) that 
death of birds from U-boat sinkings over the surface of the oceans 


1 Nature, 149:3776 (1942). 

2 Journal of Marine Research, 4:2 (1941). Sears Foundation for Marine 
Research, Bingham Oceanographic Laboratory, Yale University. 

® Bulletin 13:193, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. (1941). 

* Nature, 150:3806 (1942). 

5 Science, 86:2486 (1942), Science News. 


must be appalling. 


Progress in Swedish oceanographic research for 1941 wasy 


ported in abstract form in Science.’ Biologists will be intere 
in the vitamin D studies of phytoplankton in the Baltic sea. 
is suggested that there is a positive correlation between 
“quality” of the phytoplankton as well as its “quantity,” in ¥ 
tion to the survival of certain fish-larvae during the critical wi 
of their existence when their percentage of survival is lar 
determined. 

Since shark liver oil’ is as valuable and as sorely needed 
rubber and tin, shark fishing off the Florida coasts was turned 
a vital and profitable industry. Since the western margin of 
gulf stream furnishes a rich feeding ground for great numbe 


i 


well as great varieties of these cold-eyed scavengers of the sedg 


including the nurse, hammerhead, tiger, leopard, lemon mack 
and the great white sharks—Salirno, on the St. Lucie river is 
centre of this flourishing industry. While the liver oil is the d 


substance sought because of its vitamin A and D content;}| 


whole animal is as thoroughly processed as any pig in the st 


yards. (See also OCEANOGRAPHY; ZOOLOGY.) 
BrstiocrApuHy.—Wm. H. Longley, edited and completed by Samue 


Hildebrand, Carnegie Institute; Papers of the Tortugas Laboratory (ro8h 


Bulletin No. 13, U.S. National Museum, Washington, D.C. (1941); 6th 
Henry W. Fowler’s studies of the fishes collected by U.S. Bureau of | 
eries steamer “‘Albatross” in the Philippines; M. L. Guberlet, The Seas 
Parade (1942); Claude and Zobell, “Bacteria of the Marine World,” S$ 
tific Monthly (Oct. 1942); E. Newton Harvey, Living Light ree 


. By an act of the Continental congress | 
Marine Corps. 10, 1775, it was established as a parj 


the U.S. navy for duty afloat and ashore. The strength is kep 
about 20% of the naval personnel, 200,000 total officers 
enlisted men (Dec. 15, 1942). 

The marine corps is assigned four distinct missions with 
navy: maintenance of an amphibious striking force as par} 


|. 


the fleet; maintenance of marine detachments aboard bafff 


ships, cruisers and aircraft carriers as parts of the regular cre 


provision of garrisons at all shore stations of the navy both wij 
and outside continental limits; and provision of landing forces} 


the navy. 


The organization and training of the corps is specially desigff 
to meet the requirements of the missions, including infarif} 


® Science, 96:2485 (1942). 
7 See Science Supplement, 96:2485 (1942). 


HOISTING THE U.S. FLAG on Midway Island at the heigh 
Alone e height of the battle 


Se OSS 

! APLE GRAVES OF U.S. MARINES killed in action during the first attack on 
padalcanal in Aug. 1942. Palm fronds cover the mounds, marked by wooden 
“}sses 


4] 
i 


.illery, aviation, paratroops and tanks. 

4 The fleet marine forces under the orders of the admirals of the 
yets are made up of heavily armed and armoured triangular 
; risions composed of the several arms and specially outfitted 
ad trained for overseas operations with the fleet and its task 
@ces with attached aviation units to meet the requirements of 
#2 campaigns. 

Special transports were provided to meet the requirements of 
Q: forces and landing boats and amphibious tanks designed for 
Gcient landing operations under heavy enemy opposition were 
tried with the forces. 

aDuring 1942 marine organizations were active in battle in the 
Hilippines with the armies under General MacArthur and the 
j2t under Admiral Hart, and in the defense of Midway island 
Zuinst heavy attack of the enemy by sea and air. 

GDivisions of marines supported by naval ships and aircraft 
b ded in the Solomon islands under heavy opposition of the 
my and established a base there which they held in spite 
@continued enemy attack from land, sea and air. This force was 
Hmmanded by Major General A. A. Vandegrift and it was 
asistently extending its holdings against strong enemy defense. 
MRecruit training stations are at Parris Island, S.C., and San 
go, Calif., and large bases for the training of divisions are at 
ntico, Va., New River, N.C., and San Diego, Calif. During 
2 all enlisted men were obtained by voluntary enlistment but 
he future were to be taken from selective service enrolments. 
Dfficers are commissioned from graduates of the U.S. Naval 
m@demy and distinguished military colleges, from qualified en- 
ted men and from selected civilians for special duties. 
MAviation training with naval aviation afloat and ashore is 
ied out and aviation units are attached to the divisions and 
}risons as required. 

[he ranks of officers and enlisted men correspond to those of 
} navy but the titles are those of the army from private to lieu- 
ant general. 

The statutes provide that any portion of the marine corps may 
transferred to the army for temporary duty during war. 

he commandant of the marine corps in 1942 was Lieutenant 
‘neral Thomas Holcomb who with an operative and administra- 
ap staff was stationed at the navy department, Washington, D.C, 


Marine Insurance: see INSURANCE. 


Market Gardening The crop of vegetables for the fresh 

* market in the United States in 1942 
was officially estimated at 7,100,000 tons from 1,687,000 ac. The 
1941 planting was 13,000 ac. larger but the crop was smaller— 
6,560,000 tons. The 1942 production of five major truck crops, 
asparagus, cantaloupes, green peas and watermelons, was smaller 
than in 1941. Prices averaged higher for all major crops except 
onions and cabbage. A 22% increase in the onion crop was ac- 
companied by a season-average price of only $1.77 per 100 |b., 
compared to $2.26 in 1941. Cabbage production for the fresh 
market increased 35% in 1942 over 1941. This, together with a 
sharp reduction in tin allotments for packing kraut, compelled 
growers of cabbage for processing to seek an outlet in the fresh 
market, with prices of $16.47 in 1942 comparing to $20.87 per 
ton in 1941. The department of agriculture asked for approxi- 
mately the same acreage in market gardening in 1943, but with 
reductions in some crops and increases in others. Increases of 
10 to 30% were asked in the 1943 acreage of carrots, snap beans, 


Table |.—Acreage of Truck Crops for Market in 1942, as Indicated for 1943, 
and the 10-year (1932-41) Average Acreage 


: Indicated 
Commodity 1943 
acres 


10-yT. aver- 
age 1932-41 
acres 


Artichokes, California 
Asparagus 

Early . Failte. Se. gat See area 81,060 

hatesd. aes ery Oh okies career 51,530 
Beans, snap, fall . ee tae 15,200 
Beets, early 7,600 
Cabbage 

Barly ayn ry 

Second early. . 

IRE og) ao 
Carrots 


8,800 8,970 
84,770 
31,270 
18,020 

6,630 


56,100 
18,300 


43,680 
20,650 
2,270 


11,020 


Fall 2 ay meer pense ee 8,75 7,470 


Cauliflower, fall & winter 0,480 
Celery 

Fall & Winter . 

Barly ots 
Cucumbers, fall 1,690 
Eggplant, fall Ra etary et 1,350 
Wscarole; Hlorida;, . see vee ee eae 5 870 
Kale, Virginia ee 1,410 
Lettuce, early 38,050 
Onions, early. — 50,230 
Peppers, green, fall... 3,320 
Shallots, Louisiana, fall . 2,720 
Spinach 

Early . 

Raeaae es 
Tomatoes, fal] . 


8,780 
6,230 


42,230 
2,480 
8,360 


423 - 


424 


lima beans, onions, sweet corn and kale. The department an- 
nounced it would work out price supports for fresh vegetable 
production as might be necessary. It was estimated that, with a 
favourable season, the 1943 goal would provide for a civilian 
per capita consumption about 7 to 10% under the five-year 
(1935-39) average, after military and other government require- 
ments had been met. (See also TRUCK FARMING.) 


Table Il.—U.S. Production of Truck Crops for Fresh Market, 1942 and 1941 


Commodity 1942 IQ4I 


700,000 boxes 
9,219,000 crates 
1,530,000 bu. 

13,234,000 bu. 
2,108,000 bu. 
950,900 tons 
13,812,000 crates 
18,034,000 bu. 
8,524,000 crates 
13,085,000 crates 
297,200,000 ears 
4,811,000 bu. 

882,000 bu. 

155,000 sacks 

884,000 bu. 

23,042,000 crates 
958,000 lb. of oil 
239,000 |b. of oil 

15,207,000 sacks 

7,911,000 bu. 
4,726,000 bu. 

495,000 bu. 

13,186,000 bu. 

24,075,000 bu. 

64,480,000 melons 


864,000 boxes 
9,039,000 crates 
1,568,000 bu. 

15,057,000 bu. 
2,128,000 bu. 
1,289,600 tons 

11,460,000 crates 

Carrots 20,227,000 bu. 

Cauliflower 9,525,Cc00 crates 

Celery 13,247,000 crates 

Corn, sweet* 273,900,000 ears 

Cucumbers 


Artichokes, California. . 
Asparagus 

Beans, lima 

Beans, snap 


Cantaloupes 


4,705,000 bu. 
1,104,000 bu. 
219,000 sacks 
440,000 bu. 
23,858,000 crates 
1,305,000 lb. of oil 
335,000 lb. of oil 
17,949,900 sacks 
6,227,000 bu. 
4,986,000 bu. 
682,000 bu. 


Kale, Virginia 
Lettuce . 
Peppermint 
Spearmint 


Peas, green 

Peppers, green 

Shallots, Louisiana ... . 
Spinach 

Tomatoes 

Watermelons. . . 


57,220,000 melons 


*New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania. 


(See also Lertuce; Potatoes; TOMATOES. ) GRORRS) 


' - Neither preparation for war nor 
Marriage and Divorce. the carrying on of war is normal 
in the American tradition and the necessity of accepting both and 
adjusting to them in 1942 disturbed domestic life in the U.S. 
just as it did other aspects of social life. A multitude of hus- 
bands, had longer hours of labour, assignments to new kinds of 
work, frequently removal from one locality to another, and many 
of them had new financial burdens while others during 1942 felt 
unusually prosperous. The wives, in addition to their sharing 
these wartime problems of their husbands, also had additional 
responsibilities as mothers and housekeepers and had to adjust 
previous household routine to the new conditions, frequently lim- 
iting in character, that the transition to a war economy brought 
to them. 

The movement of the vast number of young men and women 
from their homes to the army or to industry tremendously affected 
family life. This exodus of young men was especially disturbing 
in rural sections since often their departure placed excessive bur- 
dens on the elderly parents at a time when an increase of food 
production was imperative. The mother employed in war indus- 
try often found it difficult to obtain adequate care for her chil- 
dren during her absence from home. One of the consequences of 
this was the beginning of an increase in juvenile delinquency 
among older children. Chiefly this registered the general social 
upheaval and instability but in part it also revealed the inade- 
quate functioning of homes. From the experiences of other coun- 
tries there was reason to expect that this trend, already apparent, 
would be accelerated in the United States during 1943. 

The marriage rate increased. This immediately followed passage 
of the Selective Service act. It was explained by various types of 
marriages: the hastening of a marriage already contemplated 
which otherwise would have been longer delayed; marriages that 
were entered upon with the hope of avoiding the draft (doubtless 
this purpose also played its part in the increase of the birth rate) ; 
marriages that came about because soldiers at camp were lonely 
and therefore moved rapidly through acquaintance and courtship 
into marriage with some young woman with whom they came in 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


contact. A special and highly hazardous example of this la 
type was the marriage of American soldiers with women in /j) 
eign lands. There were finally those marriages which deserval 
be called reckless, irresponsible marriages. The explanation 
these ranges from intoxication to a fatalistic mood which shi] 
off thought of future consequences. Unions of this sort Wij 
expected to become, after the war, a prolific source of divorcey, 
Judging from World War I, even though it was of short dij 
tion, the marriage rate was expected to fall rapidly after Wij) 
War II. The chief reason for this would be the effects of }f 
deaths and incapacities that must be expected in the armies o} 
seas. A great proportion of those who postponed marriage , 
| 


the end of the conflict would never marry. Unless the Un 
States were seriously invaded the death rate of young men dul] 
the war would be so much greater than that of young women 1 
when war ends there would remain a disproportion of males} 
compared with females of marrying age: the greater the ler} 
of the war, the larger this difference. 
Divorces decreased during World War I and the same tn} 
must be expected in World War II. Many wives who would g}} 
divorce were held back by their feeling that they had better k 
the security of the compulsory allowances to dependents f} 
their husbands in service. Other women became reconciled 4§| 
result of the emotional crisis resulting from the husband’s enti 
ing or being drafted. Still others, both husbands and wives, 
up their desire for divorce because the separation when one eni 
the armed forces removed the tension that was leading theng 
the courts. The difficulty of the wife getting a divorce from} 
husband while he is in some branch of the military forces | 
courages attempting what cannot be accomplished unless the 
band consents. 
The increase in marriages brought a corresponding increas} 
the birth rate. Part of this increase came from the decisiou 
couples who were childless by choice seeking parenthood beca 
of their interpretation of the Selective Service act. However 
desire for parenthood also was stimulated by the hazards faced 
those from homes where husbands voluntarily accepted some ti 
of military service. The change in mood brought by the wal 
many husbands and wives chiefly explained the reversal of t 
former policy and the acceptance of parenthood. Reactio 
their feeling of insecurity awoke their desire for children. 
birth rate, which was 17.9 per 1,000 during prewar 1940, the 
est since 1931, reached 18.9 in 1941 and seemed certain td 
still higher in 1942. Then it was expected to decline, the amdffi 
of change depending upon the length of the conflict. 1 
Although there was general domestic disturbance, a consilfp 
able feeling of insecurity due to the war, there was also grel 
awareness of this and more constructive efforts to meet it ¢ 
was true during World War I. Many young people sought j | 
sel in the effort to meet their problems wisely and unemotiondf| 
Fortunately on account of the development of domestic cou | 
(| 


ling and the recognition by ministers, social workers and othe 
their responsibility for such services, there were greater reso 
for help than during World War I. This asking of guidall 
appeared even among high school boys and girls who felt | 
pressure of war conditions. There was an increase in intd 
also in sex education and a more general appreciation of the it 
of this as a preparation for adult experience. War again ally 
time past brought stimulation of sex, the pathological expresifil 
of which is seen in the increase in rape during the first six moif 
of 1942 as compared with the same period of 1941, amounti 
9-9 per 1,000 for cities over 25,000 in population, the la 
increase during the period in the various types of crime. 
World War II noticeably extended the opportunities for wo 
in industry. It added momentum to the American trend to 
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uality of the sexes. The meaning of what was happening, the 
anges it would demand in American domestic traditions, would 
t appear until the war crisis ends. 

As 1942 closed, there were two pressing problems that con- 
ned the American home. One was the difficulty of the hospi- 
5 in caring for the ever increasing number of pregnant women 
1 the inability of overdriven doctors in rural and village com- 
inities to give adequate maternal care. The other was lack of 
ficient and properly staffed resources to take care of young 
yldren whose mothers were working in war industry. Both 
jyblems were recognized and efforts were being made to meet 


| 
. 


jn the states that require a waiting period between applica- 
j. for issuing of the licence and the issuing, this provision was 
jived for men in service on leave or the law is such as to per- 
H one of the couple to fulfill the requirement. Judges in the 
sowing states can waive the requirement: Connecticut, Georgia, 
jine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, 
io and Wisconsin, all of which have five-day waiting periods; 
isgon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington and West Vir- 
fia, where the law requires a three-day lapse between applica- 
j, and issue of the licence. 


(Legal Age of Marriage and Waiting Period Requirement in Each State 
as of 1942 


Age Waiting Period 


State With Consent |Without Consent Between Between 
Application | Licence and 
Male | Female | Male | Female | and Licence Ceremony 


I4 21 18 
LT as 18 16 2I Choe be 
Gixamsas. . . . 7 I4 21 18 


18 16 21 18 3 days 
18 18 21 18 ue 
16 16 21 18 5 days hs 
18 16 21 18 ae 24 hours— 
96 hours if 
' non-resident 
} t. of Columbia 18 16 2i 18 3 days se 
Rida ss 18 16 21 21 se 
orgia 17 I4 21 18 if applicants 
are under 21, 
5 days 
wes. > 14% 12* 18 18 eA 
18 16 21 18 


mex, 16 21 18 5 days 
2 i \ 14T wih ait ain Ks 
ryland 18 16 21 18 48 hours 
! 18 16 21 18 5 days 
ssachusetts rat rot es re = 
higan 18 16 18 18 5 days 
18 if -26 21 18 5 days 
mesota | ist Kg ae % 
sissippi I4 12 21 18 5 days 
souri I5 I5 21 18 a 
18 16 2 18 


if 18 16 2 18 ae 
at 14t 137 20 18 5 days ec 
18 18 21 18 3 days 24 hours 
y Jersey 14t r2t we ae 3.6 ai 
i 8 16 21 18 AA ae 
pees : iP ho) 21 18 72 hours 24 hours 
v York 16 { i ‘ z 


} th Dakota 18 15 21 18 st 
Seems 18 16 21 21 5 days 
ahoma 18 16 21 18 ne 
ee 18 15 21 18 3 days 
insylvania. . 16 20 21 21 3 days : et 
oy 8 I 21 21 ae 5 if 
: rde Island. . i acre 
non-resident 
‘th Carolina . 18 14 18 18 
th Dakota. . 18 15 21 18 ae 
| # nessee 16 16 21 21 3 days 
PAS ous 16 14 21 18 re 
‘ =o 16 14 ai 18 aa 
mont an 16 16 21 18 5 days 
‘inia 18 16 21 21 Be “3 
shington 14 15 21 18 3 days 
t Virginia 18 16 21 21 3 days 
i 21 


18 5 days 


i i issi f court. 
' te, so common law rule seems to prevail. {With permission of | : 
q aa artindale-Hubbell Law Directory, vol. Il; Chester G. Vernier, American 


ty Laws, vol. I. 
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In Maryland either party can obtain the licence and then the 
wedding can take place immediately. 

In New Jersey, where a three-day waiting period is required, 
one applicant may appear at the beginning of the waiting period 
and the second party may complete the application twenty-four 
hours before the wedding is to take place. The California law 
provides that one of the parties may apply for the licence, begin- 
ning the three-day lapse, but both parties must be present to 
receive the licence. 

The five-day waiting period required in Mississippi for minors 
can be avoided provided the consent of the parents is given in 
writing. (See also Census, 1940; Law.) (EARN Gs) 


(1880- , U.S. army offi- 
Marshall, George Catlett cer, was ee at amet 
Pa., on Dec. 31. Commissioned second lieutenant of infantry 
Feb. 2, 1901, after completing his studies at Virginia Military 
institute and the Army Staff college, he advanced through the 
grades to brigadier general in 1936. In 1902 and 1903 he served 
in the Philippines, also from 1913 to 1916. He was with the 
American expeditionary forces in France in 1917, on the general 
staff of the first division, as chief of operations of the first army 
and as chief of staff of the eighth army corps. After the war 
he was aide-de-camp to Gen. John J. Pershing for five years. 
From 1924 to 1927 he was stationed in China; in 1933 he was 
appointed commander of the Eighth infantry and in 1936 com- 
manding general of the Fifth brigade. On April 27, 1939, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt appointed him chief of staff of the U.S. army 
with the rank of full general. 

In 1941 he endorsed aid to Britain and early in the summer 
urged congress to extend the training period of conscripts and 
national guardsmen and to remove the ban on U.S. expeditionary 
forces outside the western hemisphere. On April 8, 1942, General 
Marshall and Harry Hopkins arrived in London to discuss United 
Nations war problems. Marshall shared Stimson’s views on the 
necessity of having a large army, and he endorsed the program 
for a force of 7,500,000 men by 1943. On Oct. 14, 1942, he 
appeared before a senate committee pondering the draft of 
youths 18 and 19 years old and declared that young men made 
better soldiers than do men over 35. Replying to opponents of 
his plans for a large army, he appealed on Dec. 4 for confidence 
in army planning, declaring: “We know what we are doing.” 


Martinique: see Frencu CoLoniaL Empire. 


A south Atlantic state, popularly called the “Old 
Maryland. Line State,” one of the original 13 states. Area 
10,577 sq.mi. (land area 9,887 sq.mi.). Pop. (1940) 1,821,244. 
Total urban population 1,080,351, or 59.3%; rural population 
740,893, or 40.7%; white 1,518,481, or 83.4%; nonwhite 302,763 
(Negro 16.6%); foreign-born 81,715. Capital, Annapolis (13,- 
069); other cities: Baltimore (859,100), Cumberland (39,483), 
Hagerstown (32,491), Frederick (15,802). 

History.—The governor, re-elected in 1942 for a second term, 
was Herbert R. O’Conor; William C. Walsh was attorney-general ; 
J. Millard Tawes, comptroller. Their terms expire Jan. 1947. The 
Maryland legislature did not meet in 1942. Governor O’Conor 
was re-elected by a narrow margin; the total vote cast was 333,- 
136, as against 486,472 in 1938. Maryland Democrats lost two of 
the six house of representative seats. 

Seven constitutional amendments were voted on at the No- 
vember election and four were carried. The most important were: 
(1) authority for the legislature to standardize fees for clerks of 
courts and registers of wills; (2) provision that the state roads 
commission condemn and immediately take property needed for 
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highway purposes subject to subsequent court review; (3) provi- 
sion for additional compensation for members of general assembly 
(increased pay from $5 per diem to $1,000 per year). The amend- 
ments voted down related to juvenile court jurisdiction, publica- 
tion of proposed constitutional amendments and establishment 
of regulations for bequests to churches. 

Education.—In 1941 there were 1,029 elementary and occupa- 
tional schools (349 Negro) with an enrolment of 206,124 (48,968 
Negro) and a teaching staff of 5,363 (1,246 Negro). There were 
215 secondary and vocational schools (38 Negro) with an enrol- 
ment of 92,973 (12,644 Negro). Five teachers’ colleges (two 
Negro) had an enrolment of 1,163 (340 Negro). 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—For the first 11 
months of 1942 (figures in parentheses indicate number of per- 
sons per month and amount spent): general public assistance 
(6,318, $1,570,146.85), old-age assistance (16,455, $3,462,215.42), 
aid to needy blind (611, $152,178.59), aid to dependent children 
(9,097, $1,927,060.87), WPA employment (34,524, $2,640,693). 
For the 11-month period, 38,365 persons received unemployment 
compensation totalling $3,708,195. 

In 1942 there was a house of correction, a penitentiary, state 
penal farm and women’s prison, with total inmates of 3,000; 
state expenditures on correctional institutions amounted to 
$1,041,305. 

Communication.—The state roads commission expended, dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1942, a total of $24,306,650. 
This included financing of new construction, maintenance of state 
and county highway systems and financing of bonds. New 
projects completed represented a value of $4,515,000. Projects 
awarded amounted to $9,985,000. Total mileage maintained by 
state, 4,315 mi.; county road system, 11,082 mi. The outstand- 
ing projects constructed were access highways leading to war pro- 
duction plants southeast of Baltimore. There were 1,367 mi. of 
railroad in the state as of Dec. 1940; in 1942 there were 26 land- 
ing fields, 5 of them for seaplanes. There were 339,223 telephones 
in Jan. 1942. 

Banking and Finance.—In 1942 there were 112 state banks 
and trust companies with deposits of $434,177,415 and resources 
of $485,699,616; 11 mutual savings banks with deposits of $225,- 
643,949 and resources of $255,074,592; 63 national banks with 
deposits of $447,953,000 and resources of $482,211,000; and 422 
(some inactive) savings and loan associations with deposits 
(1941) of $142,962,000. State receipts for the fiscal year ended 
Sept. 30, 1942, were $78,492,727; expenditures, $54,134,123; 
bonded indebtedness, $36,359,000; surplus, $10,348,597. 

Agriculture.—Most of the state’s principal crops, with the 


Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of Maryland, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 (est.) IQ4I Crop 


1942 (est.) 1941 


Corn, bu. 


. . « | 17,290,000 | 15,164,000 || Tame hay, tons . 
Wheat, bu. . . 


560,000 472,000 
6,140,000 | 7,245,000|] Tobacco, lb. . . 


31,125,000 | 30,225,000 


exception of wheat, showed increased production in 1942 as 
compared with the preceding year. Total value of production 
in 1942 was estimated at $69,448,000, as compared with $56,729,- 
000 in 1941. . 
Manufacturing.—According to the U.S. biennial census of 


Table IIl.—Principal Industries of Maryland, 1939 and 1937 


Vi 
Industry alue of Products 


1939 1937 


$26,566,579 
30,881,579 
33,252,549 
40,011,524 
17,925,710 
37,040,006 


$22,245,800 
27,302,603 
34,507,240 
34,797,939 


35,836,828 : 


Bread and baking 


Canning (fruits, veg., soup) 
Men’s and boys’ clothing 
Meat packing 

Shipbuilding 

Tinware 


MASONIC ORDER— 


MASSACHUSETTS 


manufactures in 1939, the total estimated value of products) 
$1,027,354,074; there were 141,643 wage earners, who were }j 
a total of $156,782,654. All manufacturing industries show) 
57.2% increase in combined payrolls and a 20% increagy 
employment between Nov. 1941 and Nov. 1942. 

Mineral Production.—In 1941 the principal minerals and }} 
production wene as follows: coke 1,752,538 tons, coal 1,748 
tons (estimated), sand and gravel 5,167,445 short tons, 


(value) $401,925. (GC. Bak 

- Antiquity.—Work in the interesting} 
Masonic Order. of Masonic history continued and ré 
appeared in the A.Q.C. Transactions vol. LIII, organ of the piqj 
lodge of research, (Quatuor Coronati No. 2076, London), publ 
in two parts during the year. Part I carries a brief review dj 
Short History of Freemasonry, to 1730” by Douglas Knoop} 
G. P. Jones, which the reviewer stated, “in less than 150 Ft 
contains more about the history and development of the cra 
these (British) islands than any other of the same size thaff| 
come in my way.” The same issue’s leading article, on “Pure 
tient (archaic spelling) Masonry” is also by Mr. Knoop, whe} 
Masonic scholar of standing, and was read by him before 


showed how certain regulations “were probably taken bodily jj 
a document dating from the third or fourth quarter of the} 
century,” how certain features of the ritual resembled the 
cedure adopted in the Middle Ages by various gilds,” hoy 
transition from “operative” to “speculative” Masonry occ} 
earlier in Scotland and how a reference to Trinity college, D 


in 1688, was “the earliest reference to a Lodge of Freemasoj 


read before the lodge by R. J. Meekren, a Canadian Maj 
scholar, whose thesis is “that there were two primitive d 

. in the old Scottish lodges” instead of one, as held by 
preceding writers. His conclusion, which seemed to be sharéf) 
his associates, was “that in essentials the Masonic ritual 
indefinite antiquity.” Allen C. Austen, in the August Neuwiff 
(505), finds that five foreign grand lodges contributed t 
foundation of Masonry in the United States, viz. the Exft 
Premier and English “Antient,”’ Scottish, French (to Louis 
and Canadian (Michigan). His article is clarified by a che ] 


which each American state grand lodge is traced to its sourc 
Freemasonry and the War.—How the war affected the} 
ish craft was illustrated by the meetings of most London I} 
at “high noon” to avoid the blackout as well as the air | 
despite which regular Masonic activity was maintained, eviff 
those districts where bombing had been most destructive.| 
meeting hour, however, prevented attendance of those in di 
service, military or civil, and resulted in recalling leaders f 
lodge officers who had retired and who, incidentally, broughtif! 
Masonic jewels and regalia to meet the shortage caused byif! 
tations on manufacture. | 
Membership of the 49 American grand lodges was report 
1942 aS 2,453,175 apportioned among 15,329 lodges. This |f}) 
does not include the Philippines, from which, as from |) 
European countries, Masonic statistics were unobtainable.|}f 
Canadian lodges, numbering 1376, reported 165,226 membe! 


BrsLroGrapHy.—Lobingier, History of the (Mother) Supreme © 
(1931); Lobingier, The Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite (1932); | 
“Why Hitler Hates and Fears Freemasonry,” New Age (Aug. to 


1942). (C.8] 


Massachusetts. 


A north Atlantic state of the US. 
mitted to the union Feb. 6, 1788. 
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93 sq-mi., including 254 sq.mi. of inland water; pop. (1940) 
116,721, of which 3,859,476 was urban, 457,245 rural; 4,257,- 
) white, 55,391 Negro. Capital, Boston (770,816). Other prin- 
al cities: Worcester (193,694); Springfield (149,554); Fall 
rer (115,428); Cambridge (110,879); New Bedford (110,341); 
nerville (102,177); and Lowell (101,389). 
idistory.—Governor Leverett Saltonstall was inaugurated Jan. 
11943, for his third two-year term following his election two 
joths previously, in which the Republican party again won most 
the elective offices of the state. Officers of the state in 1942 
\uded: lieutenant governor, Horace T. Cahill (Rep.); secretary 
jstate, Frederick W. Cook (Rep.); treasurer and receiver gen- 
, Francis X. Hurley (Dem.); auditor, Thomas J. Buckley 
jem.); attorney general, Robert T. Bushnell (Rep). 

“here was no regular legislative session in 1942, an off-year 
er the biennial plan. In Jan. 1942 Governor Saltonstall pro- 
#med a state of emergency and assumed the full powers pro- 
ied by law, this action being ratified and continued by a special 
ion of the legislature called the same month. 

Ihe net state assessment on municipalities for 1941-42 was 
‘lowest since World War I, with the exception of 1931-32. 
hing the four years of the Saltonstall administration, this 
jual state tax was reduced from $12,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
4: net direct debt of the state government was cut from about 
700,000 in 1938 to $11,595,278 on Nov. 30, 1942. 

i lassachusetts was the first state in the union to begin active 
jlian defense preparations through establishment of a State 
Hamittee on Public Safety. Closely related to the work of this 
jxmittee was the state plan put in operation by Gov. Salton- 
| for handling any emergency through co-operation of all 
Wtary and non-military state agencies. 

through the Military Information centre in the state house, 
@ Disaster Relief commission was on a 24-hour-a-day basis in 
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\ducation.—In 1942, Massachusetts maintained 1,887 ele- 
§tary school buildings, with 367,435 pupils and 13,974 teach- 
@ 169 junior high school buildings, with 97,591 pupils and 
$4 teachers; 271 senior high school buildings, with 115,368 
fils and 6,938 teachers. The io state teachers colleges had a 
it bined enrolment of 2,203; there were 316 teachers. The state 
‘ege is at Amherst. 

jlublic Welfare, Charities, Correction.—State and municipal 
@are aid, as of Dec. 1, 1942, reached an average of 226,360 
fis with approximate 12-months expenditure of $64,636,197. 
fies of assistance were: old age, $33,425,468; aid to blind 
§3,807; unemployment compensation, $11,722,785; general re- 
B& $8,764,331; aid to dependent children, $8,181,050; child 
‘dianship, $2,213,756. The average number of WPA employees 
Yr942 was 24,822, representing a drop from 35,915 in January 
}3,140 in December. 

he five state correctional institutions in 1942 included a state 
jon, state prison colony, reformatory for men, reformatory for 
‘hen, and a state farm including accommodations for the 
jae. Average number of inmates in 1942 was 5,309. 
fommunications.—Total mileage of highways in 1942 was 
4116, of which 17,439 mi. were rural. State highway expendi- 
in 1941 totalled $14,316,000, construction, maintenance and 
inistration absorbing $10,435,000. Railroad mileage in oper- 
1 in 1942 was 3,883. Mileage of regular public air lines in 
state in 1941 was 330, number of commercial airports, 44. 
}phones in use in.Sept. 1942, totalled 1,018,323. 

Yanking and Finance.—There were 911 state banking institu- 
45 in 1942, including Ig! savings banks, 181 co-operative banks, 


a banks was Wy Total banking denosis were $5,216,255,- 


i 
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ooo; total banking assets, $7,081,059,000. The resources of the 
26 federal savings and loan associations were $132,579,325- 

In the year ending Nov. 30, 1942, the state government re- 
ceipts were $132,624,093, including $1,500,000 from the sale of 
Commonwealth Airport bonds. State government expenditures 
for this period were $125,411,797, state debt (gross direct) $13,- 
042,363, (net direct) $11,595,278. 

Agriculture.—Gross income of agricultural production in 1941 
was $100,959,000, of which $42,478,000 was from crops and $58,- 


Principal Agricultural Products of Massachusetts, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 1941 


9,005,000 
525,000 
3,400,000 
2,850,000 
158,000 
338,000 
582,000 
308,000 
308,000 


9,781,000 
500,000 
2,488,000 
2,492,000 
144,000 
411,000 
470,000 
287,000 
204,000 


Apples, commercial, bu 


Potatoes, bu 
Asparagus, crates 
Onions, bags 
Hay, all, tons 
Corn, grain, bu. 
Corn, silage, tons 


481,000 from livestock. Cash income from crops in 1941 was 
$38,661,000, from livestock $54,928,000. Fish landed in Boston 
in 1942 amounted to 195,550,268 Ib. valued at $12,631,975; 
Gloucester, 161,259,228 lb.; New Bedford, 54,413,973 lb. 
Mineral Production.—A mica mine was reopened at Chester 
State Forest, after many years. The production of principal min- 
erals in 1941, in short tons, was: coke and byproducts, 1,161,732; 
lime, 106,336; stone, 2,602,120; sand and gravel used, 5,351,002. 


(L. SL.) 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


During 1942 all of the effort, planning and policies at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology were shaped and directed by the 
needs of the war effort. Fifty-five members of the faculty were 
given leaves to accept war assignments in many different fields, 
while 160 were engaged in full or part-time war work at the insti- 
tute. 

Under the auspices of the United States office of education, 52 
courses extending over periods varying from 4 to 16 weeks 
were given by the institute to more than 2,000 students. In ad- 
dition to these courses, other special students from the army, 
navy, and weather bureau, were given training in other special 
courses. 

The most important of the institute’s activities in the war effort 
was its research program. More than go separate contracts for 
research and development were in force in 1942. Of these con- 
tracts more than one-half were with government agencies and the 
rest with industrial firms. In order to undertake this additional 
work about 1,800, half scientific and half accessory, personnel 
were added to the staff, many of whom were on leave from some 
70 educational institutions and 4o industrial organizations. 

The institute’s normal operating budget, excluding the special 
war program, for the year 1941-42 totalled $3,710,000; gifts re- 
ceived totalled $926,900; educational plant assets stood at $17,- 
054,000, an increase of $330,000; and the book value of endow- 
ment funds totalled $37,266,300, an increase of $1,285,000 during 
the year. 

Enrolment for the academic year 1942-43 totalled 3,048, of 
which 596 were graduate students. Seventy per cent came from 
outside Massachusetts, 62% from outside the New England states, 
32% from outside the North Atlantic states and 6% from outside 
the United States. (Ki Tee) 


. Mathematical research, judged by the num- 
Mathematics. ber of pages published in the journals, fell 
in 1942 to one-half of its pre-war volume. The disruption of 
communications and the suppression of information about the 
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large amount of mathematical research being done on war prob- 
lems rendered a complete report for 1942 impossible. Neverthe- 
less, new results were known to have been obtained in all fields. 
For example, it was shown that every sufficiently large integer 
can be expressed as the sum of not more than 23 fifth powers of 
integers, and also as the sum of not more than 36 sixth powers of 
integers. New results in combinatory logic included an important 
new consistency proof. The Euclidean algorithm for finding the 
highest common factor of two or more numbers was extended to 
a similar algorithm for vectors. These were important new de- 
velopments in the theory of groups whose elements form a lattice. 
Further progress was made on the problem of Geécze, which is 
concerned with the equivalence of two definitions of the area of 
a surface. The class of functions for which the Fourier-Bessel 
expansion is known to be valid was considerably enlarged. Other 
new results were obtained in the study of relaxation oscillations, 
statistics, the theory of elasticity, hydrodynamics, aerodynamics 
and the buckling of thin plates. ; 

Professor G. D. Birkhoff of Harvard served as exchange pro- 
fessor with Latin American universities; he lectured in the uni- 
versities at Mexico City, Lima, Arequipa and Santiago. Professor 
P. R. Rider of Washington university began a term as exchange 
professor at the National University of Mexico, lecturing on 
mathematical statistics. Dean Godofredo Garcia of the National 
University of San Marcos established the fundamental equality 
of Sundman for the case of n bodies and extended the celebrated 
inequality of Sundman to the general case of n bodies and even 
to a gravitational gas such as a cloud or gaseous nebula. I. M. 
Vinogradov of Moscow was elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Society of London. The mathematical world joined in 
celebrating the tercentenaries of the birth of Isaac Newton (1642- 
1727), of the invention of the first calculating machine by Blaise 
Pascal, and of the death of Galileo Galilei (1564-1642). The 
William Lowell Putnam Mathematical competition, won in 1942 
for the third time in five years by the University of Toronto, was 
not to be held in 1943 because of the war. 

Records compiled showed that about 130 mathematicians came 
to North America from Europe during the years 1933-42, and 
that 100 doctorates with mathematics or mathematical physics as 
the major subject were conferred during 1941 in the United 
States and Canada. War, with new demands for research and for 
the instruction of those about to enter the armed forces and in- 
dustry, caused an acute shortage of mathematicians in America. 
Much energy was directed into the study of applied mathemat- 
ics; Brown University announced that it would begin publication 
of Journal of Applied Mathematics early in 1943. Graduate work 
in pure mathematics was rapidly approaching the vanishing point. 
America merely repeated the experience of England. At Cam- 
bridge university the number of lecturers was reduced by about 
half, the undergraduate population was much smaller, and there 
were only two or three men research students in residence. The 
belief was expressed, however, that enough new mathematics 
appeared to keep alive every branch of the subject. 

The November 1942 number of Mathematical Reviews con- 
tained no reviews of papers published in axis countries in 1942; 
this fact undoubtedly resulted from the disruption of communi- 
cations rather than the cessation of mathematical research. New 
publications included Whyburn’s Analytic Topology, Lefschetz’s 
Algebraic Topology, Jackson’s Fourier Series and Orthogonal 
Polynomials, Coxeter’s Non-Euclidean Geometry, Mathematical 
Monographs (Northwestern University Studies in Mathematics 
and the Physical Sciences, vol. 1), and University of California 
Publications in Mathematics (Los Angeles, vol. 1). 


_ Brsriocrapuy.—Cambridge Mathematics in War Time, Mathematical 
Gazette, vol. 26 (1942), pp. 21-24; The Migration of Mathematicians, 


American Mathematical Monthly, vol. 49 (1942), PP. 415-428. Fo: 
vances in research see Mathematical Reviews, vol. 3 (1942); Procecap 
of the National Academy of Sciences of the United States, vol. 28 (aq 

For news, book reviews, and history see also Nature, vols. 149-150 (19) 
Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, vol. 48 (1942); L’Ense 
ment Mathématique, 38th year (1939-1942). (G. B. H 


. 1852-1942), Canafl 
Matheson, Samuel Pritchard (3724 ac 
Sept. 20 in Manitoba, Canada. He received his B.D. in 188% 
St. John’s college and later served there as headmaster and 
fessor. He was ordained deacon in 1875, made canon 0 
John’s cathedral, 1882, and archbishop of Rupert’s Land, rqj) 
31. From rgog until his retirement in 1931, he was prima 
the Church of England in Canada. He also served as chairmaj 
the advisory board of education for Manitoba and chancellojj, 
the University of Manitoba. He died in Winnipeg, May 19. 
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Matter, Structure of: see Puysics. 

Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, The: see 
FouNDATION, THE MAURICE AND LAURA. 

Mauritania: see FReENcH CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 


Mauritius: see British East Arrica. 
Meat Although production of meat (beef, pork, mutton | 
* veal) in 1942 in the United States broke all rec 
and reached an astounding figure estimated at 22,000,000,00¢c} 
rationing through restricted deliveries to retailers was put 
effect in the autumn, and by mid-winter acute shortages | 
developed in areas on the east and west coasts. The 1942 J 
duction was 29% greater than the five-year (1936-40) avel 
and 86% of that increase went into lend-lease channels and 
the military forces. A goal of 25,700,000,000 Ib. of red meat 
set for 1943, 50% more than the average annual productiol 
the 1936-40 period. | 
Supplies of pork for civilian consumption in 1943, to mh 
dietary standards were estimated at slightly under 8,800,000 
lb., or 69 Ib. per capita for the year, compared to a per c 
consumption of 66.6 lb. in 1941 and a five-year average of | 
Ib. Military and lend-lease requirements of pork in 1943 w 


MEAT SHORTAGE 
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: oe ALEXA 
“MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB.” The U.S. meat shortage of 1942 redu | 
nursery terms by Alexander of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 


| 1942 IO4I 

: numbers numbers 

oe ot Cg Sp hele came caeel — en ieee aie mE in 12,347,300 10,945,906 
eee Fo ge cr a ee 53,896,881 40,510,757 


21,624,089 18,124,531 


jwas estimated, exceed those of 1942 by more than 1,500,000,- 
Ib. Allowances of beef and veal for civilian consumption in 
$3 were scaled slightly below the consumption of roq41 and 
ut 550,000,000 Ib. below the 1942 consumption. Civilian re- 


jcold storage holdings of meat Jan. 1, 1943, were reported as 
1,557,000 lb. compared to 716,597,000 lb. a year previously. 
4k supplies in storage were 488,333,000 lb.; beef 129,019,000 
4 lamb and mutton, 35,058,000 Ib. These figures had little 
juficance for civilian consumers, as most of the holdings were 
ernment owned or earmarked for lend-lease, army or navy 
ftinations. The OPA quota system, imposed in the autumn of 
2, was further applied beginning with 1943, it was announced, 
_packers were required to limit deliveries to civilian consumers 
‘he first three months of 1943 to percentages based on deliv- 
y's to civilian consumers in the first quarter of 1941; namely, 
N%@ of beef, pork and veal; 75% of lamb and mutton. Farmers 
be not restricted to slaughter of meat animals for their own 
i but had to maintain sales to customers at the same volume as 
#2. (See also BAcon; CATTLE; Hocs; Livestock; PouLtRyY; 
AcIONING; SHEEP.) (SaOwRs) 


idical Research, Committee on: see Screntiric Re- 
PRCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 


SS A nation at war intensifies its research, particu- 
)dicine. larly research in the field of medicine because the 
With of both the armed forces and the civilian population is 
intial to the winning of the war. During 1942 sickness and 
ith rates in the United States reached the lowest point in his- 
i} and birth rates increased. 

w-hemotherapy.— Outstanding among chemotherapeutic in- 
jjigations was the development of dicoumarin, a substance de- 
fid from rotted sweet clover, which acts similar to heparin in 
lventing the clotting of blood. 

uulphadiazine was established as the most useful of the sulpha 
zs because of its absorbability, effectiveness and lessened tox- 
For the dysenteries, sulphaguanidine was proved to be 
4t useful. New drugs under investigation included sulphaceta- 
fe and sulphasuxidine. 

oy echolyl bromide was found to be a drug definitely affecting 
if parasympathetic nervous system of the human body and 
iefore useful in controlling vasospastic conditions. 

xperiments continued with penicillin, a mould, and gramicidin 
i tyrothricin as antiseptic substances of tremendous potency, 
4; far, however, not available commercially. 

|[uch experimentation was made on a new narcotic called 
terol, known in Europe as dolantin. Investigation indicated 


> still some questions as to its addictive properties; the claim 
made, but not fully substantiated, that this product is less 
)t-forming than morphine. 

jutstanding in chemotherapy was the development of the man- 
“ture in the United States of substitutes for quinine, which 
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Indies. Atabrine was made in quantities in the United States, 
production reaching 1,000,000,000 tablets per year. The product, 
tested under controlled conditions in the armed forces, was found 
to perform successfully, although it is a dye substance and induces 
a somewhat yellow colour of the skin when used continuously. 
Totaquina was made official in the U.S. Pharmacopeia. It is a 
mixture of all of the alkaloids from the cinchona bark. The 
cinchona bark from South America, particularly Bolivia, is less 
rich in quinine than that from the Netherlands Indies. Plasmo- 
chin, another antimalarial, was also manufactured for the first 
time in quantities in the United States. 

A derivative of nicotinic acid, nikethamide, was found to be use- 
ful as a stimulant of the central nervous system. 

A portion of the vitamin B complex called para-aminobenzoic 
acid has the property of opposing the effectiveness of the sulphon- 
amides. Modifications of the sulphonamides were prepared for 
use directly applied to the sinuses in cases of chronic infection. 

The sulpha drugs were shown to be relatively less useful with 
most virus diseases than with other infections. They seemed to 
be without specific effect in measles or in atypical virus pneu- 
monia. In meningitis the sulphonamides were found to be more 
specific and useful than antimeningococcic serum, although in diffi- 
cult cases both methods are used. Promin, another sulphanilamide © 
product, was tested in tuberculosis and was found useful in ex- 
perimental infections in animals. Thus far as used in human 
beings it appears to be too toxic for safety. 

A late development was the mixing of 3% sulphadiazine or 
3% sulphanilamide with 2.5% methyl cellulose, which is a plastic, 
3% triethanolamine and 0.5% sorbitol with 50% alcohol or 
acetone. This makes a fluid which can be spread on a smooth 
glass surface and then allowed to dry. The result is a material 
which looks like wax paper and which can be placed on wounds 
or serious burns, protecting them and at the same time supplying 
the effect of the sulphonamide drug against infection. (See also 
CHEMOTHERAPY. ) 

Vitamins.—Tuberculosis, it was shown, places special demands 
on the body for vitamin A, so that increased amounts of vitamin 
A are needed by those who have this disease. Altogether, some 
28 different vitamins were recognized, of which at least ten are 
portions of the vitamin B complex. 

Isolation of biotin in pure form permitted experimentation 
which showed the necessity of this portion of the vitamin B 
complex in nutrition. 

Avidin, a concentrate of dried egg white, has the power to 
destroy biotin in the human body. Since cancer cells require 
biotin for growth, the suggestion was made that large amounts of 
avidin would control cancers in human beings. Experimentation 
with mice of a cancer strain and with human beings failed to 
reveal any specific effect determinable for avidin used in this 
way. 

Extra vitamin B complex is required by people doing heavy 
muscular work and by those with excessive action of the thyroid 
gland. Vitamin B deficiency in such cases is associated with easy 
fatigue and loss of efficiency in daily work. 

New studies showed that riboflavin (vitamin B2) may be asso- 
ciated with vision and that dimness of vision is related to a 
shortage. 

The germ of undulant fever, called brucella, requires biotin in 
order to grow satisfactorily. 

An investigation of fatigue in the Physiology department of 
Northwestern University Medical school showed that none of the 
individual parts of the vitamin B complex as a whole has any 
immediate influence on recovery from voluntary muscular fatigue 
in people who are receiving adequate diets. 

There is a definite relation between thiamin and the manner in 


Above, right: EMERGENCY OPERATION at a station of the British 
medical corps in the Libyan desert, 1942 


Above, left: BRITISH AIR AMBULANCE being loaded with seriously wi 
troops on the North African front in 1942, for transportation to larga 
hospitals in the rear j 


Centre: LITTERS of wounded men at the receiving ward of the U.S. arms 
hospitals on Bataan peninsula in 1942 


Below, right: MEMBERS of the British army medical corps assisting a wi 
soldier on the North African front in 1942 


Below, left: WOUNDED SURVIVORS of the U.S. aircraft carrier “YorW# 
being rushed to waiting ambulances at Honolulu harbour after the bali! 


Midway, June 4-6, ‘1942 
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hich the body uses sugar for muscular activity. A chronic de- 
ciency of thiamin produced signs of heart failure in pigeons 
id in pigs due to a decrease in the heart muscle content of 
gars. 

A shortage of vitamin C occasioned by the war caused Great 
ritain to seek new sources for this vitamin. Blackberries, black 
urrants and rose hips were found to be especially rich in vita- 
inC. 

' Oranges grown in the sun were shown to have more vitamin C 
1an those grown in the shade. Pink grapefruit has more vita- 
jin C than yellow. Grapefruit on the outside branches of the tree 
ms more vitamin C than that on the inside. 

p Continuing studies indicated that no one of the vitamins is 
ecific for graying of the hair but that this is a complex process 
| which shortages of various substances may have a relation. 
ee also VITAMINS. ) 

)Glands.—Investigators showed that damage to the pituitary 
and results in loss of weight, and damage to the hypothalamus 
the brain results in gain of weight. The injection of anterior 
jtuitary hormone in large amounts results in a destruction of the 
ands of Langerhans in the pancreas, these being the structures 
mich produce insulin. Thus, diabetes may be produced by extra 
mounts of anterior pituitary hormone. 

|Extraordinary effects were observed by the use of stilboestrol 
td follutein, female sex hormones, in enlargement of the pros- 
-e in man. Instances were reported in which large amounts of 
ese hormones resulted in a stopping of such enlargement. More- 
er, the use of these glandular materials was found to have a 
finite effect in controlling the growth of cancer of the prostate 
ind in man. Investigators also reported that removal of the 
ie testicles of the male sex glands had an effect in stopping 
2 pain of cancer of the prostate, and in some instances, in par- 
l or apparently complete disappearance of such forms of cancer. 
ilnfections and Viruses——After World War I, new methods 
re developed for the isolation of viruses capable of carrying 
Vection. Thus far the viruses of special importance were those 
ated to epidemic keratoconjunctivitis (see Eye, DISEASES OF) 
\d atypical virus pneumonia. 

,/Epidemic keratoconjunctivitis is an inflammation of the eyes 
jased by a virus. This spread apparently from the far east to 
wali, then to the Pacific coast and then across the United 
It affected principally workers in industry. The symp- 
ns include reddening, swelling and congestion of the white por- 
n of the eye with subsequent scarring. Workers are disabled 
‘ five or six weeks by inability to stand light and constant flow 
} tears. The condition was not susceptible to treatment with 
+ sulphonamide drugs. Most cases were cured completely with 
* passing of time. Dr. Murray Sanders isolated a virus appar- 
ly responsible for this condition and prepared a vaccine which 
Id be used as a means of prevention and treatment. This 
s, as many others, was grown on the foetal chick embryo. 
ith the coming of cold weather, troops in many camps and 
Gfilians as well began to become ill with an unusual form of 
feumonia which could be detected by early use of the X-ray 
Wi which was differentiated from ordinary pneumonia by fail- 
6 to find the pneumonia germs in the sputum. The condition 
4s called atypical virus pneumonia or acute pneumonitis. The 
ndition was not as serious as ordinary pneumonia and the 
ber of deaths was slight. This virus also failed to be con- 
lled by the sulphonamide drugs. Studies made by one group of 
restigators showed that a similar virus is found in cats and in 
*\s; furthermore, it was shown that the virus may pass not only 
aim cats to human beings but from human beings to cats. Vari- 
43 pneumonias are spread also by viruses of the type that cause 
‘Ittacosis in parrots and birds. Several viruses apparently pass 
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from bird to man and from man to bird. This condition was 
called ornithosis. 

Other virus diseases were reported affecting the nervous system 
including various forms of epidemic inflammation of the brain 
or encephalitis; also such conditions as typhus fever, which is 
spread by a virus. 

A special commission to study typhus was established by the 
army, navy and public health service and left in Dec. 1942 for 
the far east to control the disease there and in north Africa. 

Vaccines were developed against the virus of typhus fever by 
growing the virus on the foetal chick embryo. The entire Iranian 
army was inoculated with such a vaccine by Dr. A. Neuwirth. 

Outbreaks occurred in various portions of the U.S. in hospital 
nurseries producing epidemic diarrhoeas among newborn babies, 
in some instances related to the usual germs of dysentery, in 
others to unknown viruses. 

Surgery.—The results of modern surgery were vastly improved 
by the development of new devices and techniques and by the 
application to surgery of new discoveries in other fields. Thus the 
giving of blood plasma previously and subsequent to operation 
helps to avoid shock and the bad effects of haemorrhage. A wide 
variety of anaesthetics makes possible lessening of risk from an- 
aesthesia. The use of sulphonamide drugs pre- and postopera- 
tively controls infection. 

New methods included the development of an electromagnetic 
device for determining the exact spots in which bullets or other 
metallic fragments lie in the body. An automatic sewing device 
made easier the technique of stitching and also shortened the 
time required for repair after operation. 

The tendency was more and more to treat wounds with plenty 
of soap and water rather than with antiseptics. In one large 
industry more than 12,000 wounds were treated exclusively with 
soap and water. In no instance was it necessary to put a worker 
in the hospital because of infection of the wound. 

A new splinting device was developed by a veterinarian named 
Stader. It involves the insertion of pins into the fragments of 
bone and the interlocking of these pins with an adjustable splint- 
ing device. With this device persons whose bones had been frac- 
tured could walk or use the arms within one or two days after 
the fracture occurred. 

In removal of the prostate gland, transurethral resection with 
electric coagulation by a heated knife introduced through a 
cystoscope became established as the optimum procedure in most 
cases. 

The sewing of a torn or broken nerve is about as delicate a 
task as is known to medicine. In World War I doctors used linen 
and silk thread and also human hair for this purpose. British 
investigators introduced a new method which consists of a form 
of fibrin from clotted blood and which is dropped between the 
torn ends of the nerve. The nerve is then drawn together with 
fine silk. 

Russians introduced sawdust in sacks of thin gauze in place 
of wool and cotton in dressing war wounds. 

Russians also claimed to have grafted nerves from corpses to 
living persons. Wounds were treated by covering them with 
peritoneum—the thin tissue which lines the abdominal cavity. 

Refrigeration was used to anaesthetize limbs that had to be 
amputated in the case of a patient with diabetic gangrene since 
such persons cannot take the ordinary anaesthetics. The limb is 
packed thoroughly in ice and covered with a rubber blanket. Salt 
is added to the ice to maintain the low temperature. Before 
application of the tourniquet, ice bags are applied for 30 minutes 
to shut off all pain of applying a tourniquet. After the leg is in ice 
for two and one-half hours, it is without sensation of pain. 

Especially serious among war injuries is the effect of blast. 
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Sailors thrown into the water and swimming on the surface sud- 
denly become unconscious and some of them die when depth 
charges explode in the sinking ship. Most post-mortems showed 
the intestines torn in many places. Navy investigators developed 
information regarding the mechanism of this injury and devised 
a special jacket to be associated with the life preserver which 
serves to interfere with pressures that cause blast injury. 

In operating rooms the use of ultra-violet rays was efficient in 
freeing the atmosphere of infectious organisms. Sprays of propy- 
lene glycol, harmless antiseptic, were also found efficient in con- 
trolling germs in the air. 

Operations were done on hearts of persons with angina pectoris 
resulting from insufficient circulation of blood to the heart muscle 
by opening the sac containing the heart and putting in a small 
amount of talcum powder. This caused adhesions and the de- 
velopment of a new blood supply. Drs. S. A. Thompson and 
Milton J. Raesbeck did this operation on 19 people of whom 4 
died and rs recovered with improvement. (See also SURGERY. ) 

Obstetrics.—Especially notable in 1942 was the development 
of a technique leading toward a method for safe painless child- 
birth. This method, developed by Hingson and Edwards, is an 
extension of a method used in surgery involving the injection of 
an anaesthetic into the caudal area or lowermost portion of the 
spinal column. A needle is passed into the area around the mem- 
branes which cover the end of the spinal cord. From this area 
emerge the nerve roots which control the sensations to the uterus 
and the genital area along which the child passes in the process 
of childbirth. 

A device was projected for continuing such injection of an 
anaesthetic over long periods of time, in some instances as long as 
28 hours. In hundreds of cases the method seems to have been 
successful in producing complete insensibility to pain, yet with- 
out any loss of consciousness and without postpartum nausea, 
vomiting or other unfavourable symptoms. The drug used was a 
product called metycaine, which is dissolved in a physiologic salt 
solution. 

In 25 cases treated by this method in the Chicago Lying-in 
hospital, obstetricians reported complete success in 85%, partial 
success in 15%, 

The method was in an early experimental stage and subject 
to considerable improvement both in the materials used and in 
the technique. (See also GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS.) 

Cancer.—Cyclotrons were improved to provide 3,000,000 
volts and the General Electric company was reported to be 
building a cyclotron that would produce 200,000,000 volts. Can- 
cers treated with neutron produced by the cyclotron showed im- 
provement in three months. In 20% of instances, however, the 
tumours were not affected. Neutron particles are thought to be 
more destructive of cancer tissue than equivalent amounts of the 
X-ray. (See also CANCER.) 

Nutrition.—Restrictions on the diet in warring countries pro- 
duced conditions which caused scientists serious concern. People 
in England were found to be suffering with increased amounts 
of anaemia due to wartime diets. Tuberculosis increased in 
practically all of the warring nations—this increase was believed 
to be associated both with overcrowding and with dietary de- 
ficiencies. Most serious were the deficiencies of protein known 
to be just as necessary as vitamins for health and growth. Bio- 
chemists were studying the individual amino acids which make 
up protein. Means were developed for injecting such amino acids 
directly into the blood in serious cases of protein deficiency. Spe- 
cial studies were made of the trace elements in the diet, including 
manganese, zinc, boron, cobalt and other minerals. It was known 
that small amounts of such minerals play an important part in 
metabolism. 
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Statisticians for the Metropolitan Life Insurance compi} 
stated that a wartime lessening of food might prove a blesg 
in disguise to American women by aiding their programs of we}, 
reduction. Stout people are more likely to develop chronic || 
ease at an earlier age than are those who are underweight. Won) 
who are overweight are particularly susceptible to diabetes, 
eases of the gall bladder, and some forms of arthritis. 

People who are looking for pep pills and vitamins need 
believe that any vitamin or group of vitamins can produce ene 
when it is lost by exhaustion and fatigue. | 

Diabetes tends to disappear from racial stocks due to a recesf 
trend. The tendency of the disease is to appear at a younger 
younger age but less and less in the descendants of diabetic 
ents. 

Aeroplane watchers were found frequently to be suffering fff 
deficiencies of vitamin A in the diet which produced night bl 
ness. They were placed on diets containing enough vitamis] 
and in order to adapt themselves to seeing in the dark wereaj] 
quired to wear dark goggles for at least 45 minutes before unh} 
taking their work. 

Investigators showed that canned foods maintain their vitay 
content better than raw fruits and vegetables, which lose 
mins when held in storage. 

Peanuts were found to lose from 70% to 80% of thiamin 
vitamin B,) when processed in hot oil or roasted. 

It was established that the presence of any alkaline substdjj 
in cooking will destroy at least 50% of the thiamin conten 
food. 

From lemon peel, Szent-GyO6rgyi isolated another vitamin calf 
citron, or vitamin P, which is said to have a definite relation 
to the capillaries or smallest blood vessels. (See also DiETETI 

Venereal Disease.—Studies by R. A. Vonderlehr and Lid 
Usilton of the United States public health service made 
2,093,000 selectees and volunteers indicated positive or douk 
blood tests for syphilis among 45.3 per 1,000. Calculating on 
the rate of prevalence for the entire male population of | 
United States between the ages of 21 and 35 years would git 
rate of 47.7 per 1,000. The rate of prevalence among Neardl 
lectees was 252.3 per 1,000. Among the white selectees it | 
17.4 per 1,000. This would give a rate for the entire male N 
population between the ages of 21 to 35 of 27.2 for each 
people, and for the white population of 2.35 for each 100 pec 


The rate for rural areas was 4.38 per 100 as contrasted with 
for the cities. The highest rates were found in the southeas 
states; the lowest in New England, western, north central 
middle Atlantic states. 

During 1942 continued attention was given to intensive met) 
of treatment of syphilis, including the five-day treatment, a i 
week treatment, and a new one-day intensive method. In all 
these methods injections of arsenical drugs are made directly 
the blood stream. In addition the injection of the drug is con | 
ous in the one-day treatment and the patient is submitted 
ing the course of the treatment to seven hours of continued | 
ing to bring the temperature of the body up to 106°. All ofifl 
intensive methods of treatment were considered to be in an dif 
experimental stage since syphilis is known to be a disease of 
duration, with the organisms hiding themselves away dee# 
various portions of the body and with the manifestation apy 
ing sometimes after 5 to 25 years. Thus these manifestations 
not show themselves for some time following the initial treat: 
and the change of the blood test from positive to negative. |} 

Especially significant was the development of a rapid mel 
for the cure of gonorrhoea so that in many army camps b 
combination of the use of the sulpha drugs internally and hea 
of the body with hyperthermic devices patients were cure 
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orrhoea in one or two days. For control the army tended to 
2 such boys under hospital conditions for from five to ten 
3 in all. 

S a means of controlling the dissemination of venereal dis- 
: the government recognized that these are infectious diseases. 
els, which were cited by members of the armed forces as 
es in which they were infected, were placarded and quaran- 
din many cities. Many concentration camps were established 
‘ospitals in which professional or clandestine prostitutes were 
ited by compulsion and given various methods of treatment. 
2 also VENEREAL DISEASES. ) 

inusual Observations.—In Yale University Medical school 
)A. V. N. Goodyer and associates recorded the heart beats of 
jembryo in the fourth month by using an amplifier connected 
i. the electrocardiographic apparatus. 

’orking with Drosophila, the fruit fly, Gowen discovered that 
ypredetermination of sex is a function of the genes in the egg 
fi In Science, Dec. 18, 1942, he made the claim that the means 
Horedetermination of the sex through specific agencies under 
4’s guidance were established. 

uring 1942 the fattest person known to medical science died. 
was Mrs. Ruth G. Pontico of Tampa, Fla., 5 ft. s+ in. tall, 
weighed 7724 lb. The heaviest person (but not the fattest) 
} ever lived was Miles Darden who died in 1857 in Henderson 
ty, Tenn. He was 73 ft. tall and weighed a little over 1,000 lb. 
}) settle an argument Dr. Paul Dudley White circulated a 
itionnaire among long-distance and marathon runners. He 
Ed that the heart beat does tend to be smaller in marathon 
glong-distance runners. Four of the most widely known cham- 
s in this field had pulse rates at rest of 38, 37, 38 and 35 
as per minute respectively. Les MacMitchell, champion two- 
\-, had a normal pulse rate of 32. 

when the blood pressure is recorded in an ordinary bedroom 
jad of a doctor’s office it tends to measure 10 to 15 mm. of 
jury less. 

factically no animals, except human beings and pet dogs, 
from constipation. 

fiperience with chiggers, fleas, ticks and other insects in World 
) II activities produced shortages of pyrethrum, a rotenone 
sil as a repellent of insects. 

»ctors Wolf and Wolff studied a man, 56 years old, who had 
fed since youth through an opening made into his stomach. 
® found that anger produces congestion of the wall of the 
ach, spasms and sometimes little haemorrhages which may 
gt in ulcers. 

icteriologists have classified 33 different types of pneumonia 
i) with special antiserums, made from rabbit blood, against 
') of them. 

patient was maintained for 17 days by injecting food directly 
Hhis veins, including protein from casein digest, fat from olive 
Jind sugar in the form of dextrose. 

@baby chicken can be caused to exhibit the behaviour of a 
ber hen by injecting it with prolactin, a glandular substance 
fed from the pituitary gland. 

omen are less fit than men for both moderate and strenuous 
Kion. Studies made in the laboratories of Wellesley and Har- 
“showed that the eight best women equalled the performances 
he poor men, “proving” that women are the “weaker sex.” 
‘vise is detrimental to health and hearing. The sounds of an 
j.ge office reach 4o decibels, ordinary street traffic 80 decibels, 
p boiler 90 decibels, and an aeroplane motor 110 decibels. 
tar Medicine.—From the Solomon Islands came the report 
iimortality from wounds of all types had been less than 1% 
t intrasted with a mortality for wounds of all types for World 
I of 7%. The figure of one-half of 1% compares with 
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the figure of 1.5% for the Russian army in World War II. These 
results were achieved by the administration of blood plasma in the 
field to all seriously wounded men, the injection of a narcotic, the 
sprinkling of sulphanilamide or sulphadiazine on the wound, and 
the administration of sulphadiazine or sulphathiazole internally. 
The wounded man was then conveyed to the rear where he was 
placed in an aeroplane ambulance (carrying 12 stretcher patients 
or 25 ambulatory cases) and flown to a base hospital in some far 
removed place where he received the best that modern scientific 
medicine could offer under good hospital conditions. The initial 
mortality among those engaged was high, however, because of the 
deadliness of modern methods of destruction. 

Outstanding in war medicine was the use of blood plasma, for 
which 2,000,000 people contributed blood in 1942; the use of 
human blood proteins; the use of the sulpha drugs internally and 
externally; the inoculation of troops against yellow fever, cholera, 
plague, typhus, tetanus and other infections and the development 
and use of atabrine as a substitute for quinine in the prevention 
of malaria. Contributing also to the effectiveness of troops were 
the application of modern information regarding nutrition, new 
studies of fatigue and tremendous advances made in aviation 
medicine. Whereas aeroplanes went to heights of 7,000 to 10,000 
ft. in World War I, bombers in World War II went in at 30,000 
to 45,000 ft. altitude. This required special materials for oxygena- 
tion, warmth and other controlled conditions. 

Special problems of World War II were the high incidence of 
gastric ulcer as a cause of disability, the large number of rejec- 
tions for nervous and mental conditions, and the breakdown of 
considerable numbers of men actually in the service from nervous 
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EFFECTS OF DIFFERENT ALTITUDES on fliers. As the climbing ranges of 
fighters and bombers increased in 1942, scientists in all belligerent countries 
intensified their researches into the effects of cold and low atmospheric pressure 
on men and machines 
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and mental conditions. 

The most serious cause of disability thus far in the armed 
forces in the United States was the epidemic of hepatitis with 
jaundice which affected somewhere between 60,000 to 75,000 
men and caused something less than 100 deaths. Current belief 
was that the jaundice was due to a virus carried by the blood of 
some of the donors who provided serum which was mixed with the 
vaccine to maintain its potency. 

A striking observation in World War II was the preponderance 
of head injuries by blunt objects over those of penetrating mis- 
siles. This was believed to be due to the increase in aerial war- 
fare. 

At Pearl Harbor burns constituted 60% of injuries to the 
sailors. Such burns were treated with sprays of the sulphonamide 
drugs with excellent results. 

Parachute jumpers were studied in jumps ranging from 8,400 to 
29,300 ft. In falling from maximum heights the body reaches a 
velocity of 171 m.p.h. In fact during the period just before the 
parachute is opened the body may reach a velocity of 229 m.p.h. 
The mental reactions during this period are clear and rapid in the 
person who is calm and unfrightened. The blood pressure is not 
influenced, the respiration is irregular, the ability to hear is dis- 
turbed, and there may be nausea and faintness if the body is 
spinning or tumbling. 

Selective Service Administration.—During 1942 the medical ex- 
aminations under Selective Service were changed to include a 
coarse screening only by the Selective Service boards with a de- 
tailed examination made by the physicians associated with the 
army and navy induction and enlistment boards. The standards 
for service, both full and limited, were greatly modified. Men 
were no longer rejected because of deficiencies related to the 
teeth unless seriously infected but were inducted into the army or 
navy where suitable dental care was supplied. Arrangements were 
made for induction for limited service of the draftee, depending 
on the physical disability. The medical department of the Selec- 
tive Service system developed means for improving physical fit- 
ness of boys and girls in schools and for prehabilitation and re- 
habilitation. Pilot tests conducted in Maryland and Virginia indi- 
cated the desirability of as much medical rehabilitation as possible 
but relatively little desirability for surgical rehabilitation, includ- 
ing operations on ruptures, flat feet, spinal curvature, or similar 
disabilities. 

Socialization of Medicine.—During 1942 the United States 
public health service and the bureau of maternal and infant wel- 
fare in the department of labour were greatly expanded to meet 
the needs of the war. Liaison officers were created to handle 
problems of health between army camps and civilian communi- 
ties. Special efforts were required for the control of venereal 
disease. Arrangements were made to expend funds derived under 
the Social Security taxes for the care of mothers in childbirth, 
particularly the wives of men in the armed forces. Obstetrical 
departments and nurseries were established in many large army 
hospitals. Congress provided a largely increased appropriation 
for the venereal disease control campaign. 

Medical service plans continued to develop so that by the close 
of 1942, 16 states developed through their state medical societies 
mutual plans for extending medical gervices to large numbers of 
workers in industry. The outagety plans were those of the 
Michigan State Medical society and of the California State Medi- 
cal society. Plans were also developed and became effective in 
Massachusetts and New Jersey. The Farm Security’ administra- 
tion developed a medical service plan with 793 units in 40 states, 
covering 1,017 counties and having a membership of 109,964 
families, including 578,804 persons. 

Another plan developed in California was the Agricultural 
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Workers Health and Medical association which provided m 
care for an additional 600,000 persons. The Michigan Mj 
Service plan had enrolled 455,000 people including more#j 
160,000 employees of General Motors corporation. 
In the U.S. as a whole, more than 15,000,000 people volur 
insured themselves against the costs of hospitalization in vf 
mutual and private insurance plans. 
The Supply of Physicians.—At the end of 1942 more} 
40,000 physicians of the 186,000 physicians licensed to prj 
medicine in the United States had been enrolled in the ¢ 
forces. 
The Procurement and Assignment Service for Physicians,}} 
tists and Veterinarians, established as a part of the Offill 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, became associated wit 
War Manpower commission as did also the National Rostdj 
Scientific and Trained Personnel. The directing board oj] 


of the states so that a minimum of one physician to | 
civilians would be left in each state while meeting the jj} 
of the armed forces, with the understanding, however, that} 
tinuous demand might permit extension to a figure of 
physician to 3,000 of the civilian population. 

Arrangements were made for accelerating medical educ¢ 
decreasing the premedical education to two years and the im 
ship to one year and making medical education on the quaif| 
system continuous so that the complete medical course i 
be limited to three years. Thus a medical education that for} 
required ten years was compressed into a six-year period. | 

Special regulations were issued by the War Manpower |) 
mission providing for occupational deferment of prem| 
students and induction of medical students and interns int 
armed forces so that they might continue medical educatioj 
interrupted and might be available to the armed forces f¢ 
ing internship. 

To meet the needs of the civilian communities the Comr 
on War Participation of the American Medical associatior 
directing board of the Procurement and Assignment Servic 
Physicians, Dentists and Veterinarians, the United States | 
health service and the Federation of State Medical Licd 
boards engaged in a joint effort to bring about the issua 
temporary licences to practise during the emergency and tl 
location of physicians to meet war needs. (See also ALL 
ANAESTHESIA; BACTERIOLOGY; BIOCHEMISTRY; BIRTH CON 
CHEMISTRY; CHEMOTHERAPY; Drucs AND DruG TRA 
ENDOCRINOLOGY; EPIDEMICS AND PuBLIC HEALTH CON! 
Hospirats; INDUSTRIAL HEALTH; NERVOUS SYSTEM; 
OLOGY; PsyCHIATRY; UROLOGY; VETERINARY MEDICINE; 


Also see articles on specific diseases.) 


BrpriocRAPpHy.—New and Nonofficial Remedies (American Medid 
sociation, 1942); H. W. Flore and M. A. Jennings, ‘‘Biologic Proper’ 
Highly Purified Penicillin,’ Brit. J. Exper. Path., 23:120-123 ( 
H. L. Andrews, ‘‘Development of Tolerance to Demerol,” J. Pharmaj 
Exper. Therap., 75:338-341 (1942); Report of Joint Committee aif 
Production Board and National Research Council, ‘‘The Critical 
malarial Problem and Its Solution,” J.A.M.A., 120:1043-44 (1942): 
Pickrell, “A Sulfonamide Film for Use as a Surgical Dressing: Prelit 
Report,” Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 71:304-306 (1942). 

Vitamins: E. Egana, et al., ‘The Effects of a Diet Deficient in th 
min B Complex on Sedentary Men,” Am. J. Physiol., 137:731-741 ( 
M. Heiman, “Riboflavin: Significance of Its Photodynamic Action ail 
portance of Its Properties for Visual Act,” Arch. Ophth., 28:4¢ 
(1942); “Ascorbic Acid in Grapefruit,” Nutrition Reviews, 1:14 (| 

Infections and Viruses: Murray Sanders, ‘“Epidemic Keratoconjun 
(‘Shipyard Conjunctivitis’): Isolation of Virus,” Arch. Ophth., 28:58 
(1942); H. A. Reimann, W. P. Havens and A. H. Price, “Etiol| 
Atypical (‘Virus’) Pneumonias: Brief Resume of Recent Disco 
Arch. Int. Med., 70:513 (1942). 

Surgery: J. J. Moorhead, “Surgical Experiences at Pearl H 
J.A.M.A., 118:712-714 (1942); R. L. Kerrigan, “The Exclusive 
Soap and Water in Traumatic Wounds,” Surg., Gynec. & Obst., 75:16 
(1942); K. M. Lewis, L. Breidendack and O. Stader, “Stader Req 
Splint for Treating Fractures of Shafts of Long Bones,” Ann. Surg} 
623-636 (1942); Linwood D. Keyser, “Hormonal Treatment of Pr 
Hypertrophy and Cancer; Review and Initial Clinical Experiencessj} 


) 
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1d. Monthly, 69:544-550 (1942); W. F. Wells, “Radiant Disinfection of 
pr, Arch. Phys. Therapy, 23:143-148 (1942); S. A. Thompson and M. J. 
isbeck, “Cardio-Pericardiopexy: Surgical Treatment of Coronary Arterial 
a by Nee ones of Adhesive Pericarditis,” Ann. Int. Med., 16:495- 
> (1942). 
Jbstetrics: R. A. Hingson and W. B. Edwards, “Continuous Caudal An- 
hesia During Labor and Delivery,” Anest. & Analg., 21:301-311 (1942). 
Vutrition: R. T. Woodyatt and M. Spetz, “Anticipation in the Inheri- 
ce of Diabetes,” J.4.M.A., 120:602—605 (1942). 
7enereal Disease: R. A. Vonderlehr and L. J. Usilton, “Syphilis Among 
.n of Draft Age in the United States: An Analysis of 1,895,778 Serologic 
dorts of Men Aged 21-35 Who Were Examined Under the Selective 
jiining and Service Act of 1940,” J.A.M.A., 120:1369-72 Gina ye 6 Jet 
| kes, “The Wartime Control of Venereal Disease: Problems in the Appli- 
‘ion of Recent Scientific Discoveries,” J.4.M.A., 120:1093-99 (1942). 
Tnusual Observations: A. J. Geiger, W. M. Monroe and A. V. N. Good- 
}, “Clinical Fetal Electrocardiography: Its Practical Accomplishment,” 
lic. Soc. Exper. Biol. & Med., 48:646-648 (1941): P. D. White, “Brady- 
idia (Below Rate of 40) in Athletes, Especially in Long Distance Run- 
H3,” J.A.M.A., 120:642 (1942); S. Wolf and H. S. Wolff, “Evidence on 
Genesis of Peptic Ulcer in Man,” J.A.M.A., 120:670-675 (1942); 
‘Metheny, L. Brouha, R. E. Johnson and W. H. Forbes, “Some Physio- 
}c Responses of Women and Men to Moderate and Strenuous Exercise: 
juparative Study,” Am. J. Physiol., 137:318-326 (1942). 
Var Medicine: A. J. Carlson, A. C. Ivy, L. R. Krasno and A. H. An- 
yvs, Jr., “Physiology of Free Fall Through Air: Delayed Parachute 
‘ips,’ Quart. Bull. Northwestern Univ. Med. School, 16:254-266 (1942). 
Qocialization of Medicine: Annual Conference of Secretaries and Editors 
4-onstituent State Medical Associations, J.A.M.A., 120:1315-24 (1942). 
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iditerranean, British Possessions in the. 


fase comprise Gibraltar, the Maltese islands and Cyprus, of 


‘ch the accompanying table gives certain statistics. (See also 


| SE . A STATUE OF QUEEN VICTORIA in the centre of Valletta, Malta, was one of i 
tdistory.— Gibraltar —Preparations to meet attack by land and the few items that escaped destruction during the incessant axis air raids on 


} continued actively in Gibraltar, and in 1942 details were re- the city and island in 1942 


ied of improved anchorages and dock facilities, the tremendous 

§7 seaplane base whose aircraft guard convoys and patrol the After the temporary loss in June of British bases in Libya, 
tern Mediterranean, and the completion of ten miles of tunnel the supplying of Malta became increasingly difficult, but a long- 
i he Rock in which 20,000 men could live indefinitely. Large- term agricultural policy insured the cultivation of every scrap of 
le land, sea and air manoeuvres were carried out. A few at- fertile land, and farmers reaped a bounteous harvest. A system 
N pted raids by axis bombers were ineffective. During the first of communal feeding utilized local resources; the health of the 
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&@k of November, Gibraltar was the assembly point for the U.S.- islanders remained good. To meet the heavy call on manpower 
ish Expeditionary forces which landed in North Africa early a department of national service was established in June for the. 
{he morning of Nov. 8. control of labour in all technical trades. Despite all difficulties 
fm May 30, Gen. Mason Macfarlane was appointed governor — the schools were well maintained. 

a commander-in-chief of Gibraltar in succession to Lord Gort, Owing to the greatly increased expenditure, the imperial gov- 
4) replaced Sir William Dobbie as governor and commander- ernment proposed during 1942 to give a grant-in-aid of £1,300,- 
thief of Malta. ooo, to which was added the cost of the supply scheme estimated 


{alta —During 1942, Malta continued its epic defense. By at £700,000. In addition the British government agreed to stand 
i. 21 it had had its 1,660th bombing raid and had destroyed behind the war damage scheme, which was based on the United 
§ )9 axis aircraft. Heavy property damage was sustained. In Kingdom war damage act of 1941. 
Sletta, 75% of the houses had been destroyed or damaged, the Cyprus.—In striking contrast to Malta, Cyprus had no serious 
Tice of the Grand Masters of the Order of St. John half- air raids, but its important strategic position necessitated con- 
Wroyed, and the Royal Opera house, an architectural gem, _ tinual vigilance. The garrison was reinforced by Indian troops and 
‘ied. Owing, however, to excellent discipline and good rock a Palestinian unit, and the volunteer force was strengthened. 
Bers, the loss of life was not heavy. In recognition of the Military requirements depleted the forests, but rapid at 
Bymitable spirit of Malta, King George VI on April 6 bestowed _ tion was aided by a government grant. During the ee a 
¥} George cross on the island, which thus became the first com- Week,” 300,000 trees were planted by private individua S. e 
nity to receive this honour. The official presentation took place bad harvest of 1941 weakened the agricultural position in 1942. 


Sept. 13 The introduction of new labour laws at the beginning of 1942, 
ibe) - é 
+n 

t British Possessions in the Mediterranean 

i F 5 Education, Elementary and 

a: Oa Imports and Exports Road, Rail and Revenue and Expenditure Secondary 

Aritory and Area Population Principal Products 1939 fn thousand » Shipping (in thousand £) 1938 

2 in sq. mi. (in metric tons) 

: } chools 13; scholars ; sec 
‘a ; Be pegs 19038 (1930) elem. schoo]s 13; scholars 2,714; 2 
eee An, 176 - (2938) a co ek ota ad Reel rev. 204 schools 4; scholars 450 

i eed 13,748,978 tons net exp. 275 

; S 4 lem. schools 82; scholars 29,118; sec. 
3 8 (1039) . (est. 1930-40) ele ols 825 
MALTA, 122. . . (7939) - Bees bes 371500 oe rds. Malta 267 mi. rev. 1,524 schools 3; scholars 1,244 

j 270,0 ackey ites exp. 219 Gozo 68 mi. exp. 1,517 

if re-exp. 408 

I 3 4 elem. schools: Christian 492; Mos- 
aPRUS Bo © (1940) wines, 158,000 hectolitres; : (r94r) ee de me) lem 212; scholars: Christian 37,- 
fl , 382,000 | pe Saal eset ae ie eee ne exp. 1,146 ese Moee 7,893 sec. schools 

68,300; potatoes, 31,300 re-exp. 98 
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THE CATACOMBS OF MALTA provided impregnable air-raid shelters for in- 
habitants of the island in 1942 


and the government’s recognition of trade unions, were followed 
by a number of small strikes, chiefly for increased wages to meet 
the rise in the cost of living, officially stated in June to be 114%. 
The price control system was also severely criticized. Shortage 
of certain products led to hoarding by shopkeepers, profiteer- 
ing and black market activities, notably in gasoline. Austerity 
measures, however, banned private cars and authorized the 
requisitioning of tires and other parts for the war effort. 
Expenditure for 1942-43 was estimated at £1,418,833, and 
revenue at £1,194,901. Further expenditure on defense necessi- 
tated a grant-in-aid from the British government. Income tax 
was raised by 25% on all incomes over £200, with allowances for 
children and life insurance premiums. (EEA BES) 


Merchant Marine: see SuHippinc, MERCHANT MARINE. 


Mercury Although the mercury output of the United States 
* had been more than doubled in 1940, a further in- 
crease of 16% was attained in 1941, with a total of 44,000 flasks 
of 76 Ib. each, or 1,517 metric tons. Domestic consumption in 
1941 was 46,800 flasks, leaving a small deficit to be supplied from 
stocks. Imports during the first nine months of 1941 were 879 
flasks, and exports 1,932 flasks, but: indications pointed to an 
increasing rate of imports during the remainder of the year. New 
deposits were discovered in Idaho and Nevada, and additions 
were made to the known reserves in California. Prices had for 
some time ranged higher than was approved by the Price Adminis- 
tration, and on Feb. 4, 1942, ceiling prices were set at $193 per 
flask for metal produced in Texas and Arkansas or imported from 
Mexico, and $191 for all other. 

The Mexican production was reported at 797.6 metric tons in 
1941, of which 618 tons was in the first eight months of the year, 
and most of it went to Japan; beginning with September an 
agreement with the Metals Reserve Co. went into effect, under 
which the entire output was to be shipped to the United States, 
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but for some reason not explained, the output for the last fj 
months of the year was a full third less than the preceding rat 

As a result of war demand Canada developed into a prodyj 
of material importance; the plant at Pinchi lake, B.C., 


was done on deposits in other areas in the province. A s 
retort plant was put into operation in March 1942 at the 
Jacinto mine, near Carora, state of Lara, Venezuela. (G. A. Ro, 


5 . 1855-1942), U.S. biologist 
Merriam, Clinton Hart ee a born Dec. 5 in i 
York city. Merriam, who was a research associate of the Smt 
sonian institution, retired from this post in 1939 after 30 year 
service. He was renowned as a student of animal and plant | 
and as an authority on Indian tribes of the western United St t 
He died in Berkeley, Calif., March 19. (See Encyclopedia Bri 


nica.) 

Pressure for top production continued to bi} 
Metallurgy. abundant fruit in the line of new developmai|/ 
in metallurgical processes and practice, which were so nume 
and so varied that only a few typical illustrations can be 
tioned in the brief space available. 

Chromizing.—This method of forming a corrosion resist} 
surface by heating steel for an extended time in contact 
chromium powder was first suggested in 1936, but had 
neglected. It came to the front as a means of conserving 
chromium stainless steels where the application requires only 
surface to have the typical chromium resistance. The absorpt 
is less than 4 oz. Cr per sq.ft. of surface in a coating 0.00004 
thick. 


a revival of interest in the application of dry blast in blast f 
naces, cupolas, open hearth furnaces and bessemer converters. 

Flame Hardening.—There was a marked lightening of 
load in the regular heat treatment furnaces of plants using 
flame hardening method of treatment for localized hardening. 

Metal Working.—Probably the greatest advances in the en 
field of metallurgy were to be found in metal working, where 
only the skilled efforts of engineers but also the native ingen 
of the workers on the production line combined to produce alm 
unbelievable savings in working time in a wide variety of 
chanical operations. 

Substitutes.—Scarcity of so many metals commonly avail 
in plentiful amounts led to an extended application of substitu il 
to save materials short in supply. For example, the use of s i 
in cartridge cases was expected to save close to 300,000 ton 
copper in 1943, and the use of steel in tanks to save one-t 
that much aluminum in parts formerly made of that metal. 

Welding.—Methods were being developed, perfected and 
tended to new applications and metals. The construction on 
welded all-magnesium aeroplane was possible, using sheets, 
truded shapes and castings, and a modified arc welding prod} 
similar to the atomic hydrogen process, but using helium insti 
of hydrogen. 

Aluminum.—Demand for unusually large amounts of bau 
to supply the expanding requirements for aluminum caused seri 
consideration to be given to the development of processes for 
recovery of aluminum from low grade bauxites, high alu 
clays, alunite, and other minerals high in alumina content. Indf 
tions pointed to a considerable development and use of sil 
processes in Europe, and pilot plant work was being done in 
United States. 

Indium.—This metal, though still rather scarce and high} 
price, was a centre of some interest as one of the few that was 
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joject as yet to any limitations in use. The most important ap- 
jcations developed were in brazing and soldering alloys which 
jproved properties because of the greater fluidity and better 
shesion of the alloy in the joint. 

i Manganese.—Electrolytic manganese made in the pilot plant 
jerated by the U.S. Bureau of Mines was being used in com- 
junding the alloy for the new five cent coins, in which silver and 
inganese replaced the nickel formerly used. 
Silver.—Industrial uses of silver were expanding, especially 
‘brazing and soldering alloys, which were being used to the ex- 
it of several pounds total weight in the assembly of certain 
des of artillery. 

\Sponge lron.—In spite of arguments that its production and 
2 was not practical or economic, a test plant was being built 
j' the production of sponge iron from iron ore, the product to 
} used as a substitute for scrap in the production of high grade 
a}dy steels. 

{Steel_—A “film” process for the production of steel from pig 
jn was proposed which combined the oxidation procedures of 
ich the bessemer converter and the open hearth furnace. The 
Iten metal is flowed in a continuous film ;*; in. thick, in con- 
@t on both sides with air or a previously prepared molten slag, 
ja rate of I to 3 tons per minute. 

\fin.—The electrodeposition of tin on long continuous strips 
¢sheet steel was replacing the standard dipping process of mak- 
q tinplate, since a workable coating could be produced with one- 
iird the amount of tin. 

#2xtensions in the facilities for detinning and recovery of tin 
}m scrap and tin cans included the construction of a plant 
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4.uced to a fraction of their former level, since a large proportion 
tthe use of tin cans was already shifted to glass or other types 
Micontainer, and a large share of the tin containers that were still 
lisidered essential were to be used in lend-lease shipments or 
9.t to the U.S. armies abroad, with no recovery possible except 
6 the small share left for use at home. (See also articles on indi- 
|ual minerals. ) (G. A. Ro.) 


R2tal Prices and Production: see MrIneraL AND METAL 
s{CES AND PRODUCTION. 


The Weather of 1942.—On the whole, the 
‘ateorology. winter of 1941-42 in the U.S. was warmer 
yn normal, although in much of the south, locally in the north- 
8t, and in most Rocky Mountain and Great Basin sections the 
faperature averaged below normal. The outstanding feature of 
winter was a prolonged period of abnormal warmth, em- 
; cing largely the last half of January and the first half of 
§Soruary, with severe wintry conditions immediately preceding 
G1 following. The lowest temperature reported in January was 
8° in west Yellowstone park, Mont., and in February — 52° 
WTaylor Park, Colo. The lowest reported for Alaska was —58° 
Ft. Yukon. 

i5pring had mostly favourable weather for agriculture, except 
}t drought conditions developed in the more eastern states, 
ich, however, were relieved by good rains the latter part of 
xy; subsequent showers furnished sufficient moisture for crop 
ids. Most of the principal agricultural areas of the country 
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41 from near normal to above normal rainfall and temperatures 


iid wet fields. 
4[he summer of 1942 was characterized by unusually favourable 
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weather for the development of crops. This season was note- 
worthy for the persistence of near normal temperatures with 
practically all sections having seasonal means within 2° of 
normal. All states east of the Rocky mountains, except Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Florida had above normal rainfall, in marked 
contrast to the several dry years in the 1930 decade. With 
favourable temperature and moisture conditions crops made. 
phenomenal development and at the end of the summer record 
yields were practically assured. The highest temperature for the 
summer was 126° at Cow Creek, Calif. 

The fall months had too much rain in some interior, eastern 
and far western states, and unfavourable dryness in much of 
the south. The most adverse weather feature of the year was 
the early frosts and freezing weather in the interior and central 
northern states which resulted in more or less damage to late 
crops that had not matured; the bulk of corn had developed 
beyond the susceptible stage but a good many late fields were 
affected rather extensively, resulting in considerable soft corn. 
The most damage was sustained by late truck and garden crops, 
and more extensively to soybeans. Fortunately, following the 
freeze the weather was ideal for drying out crops that were 
frosted so that the final loss was reduced from that at first 
apparent. Otherwise, fall weather was generally favourable. 

The temperature for the year as a whole averaged above 
normal in most sections of the U.S., in keeping with a good 
many years immediately preceding. Much of the south and a 
small northwestern area had annual means slightly below normal, 
but all other areas, except very locally, had above normal warmth 
though the anomalies were relatively small. The year was char- 
acterized by unusually abundant precipitation, with 9 of the 12 
months, in general, having above normal, while every month 
from March to December, except July, had more than the normal 
amount. The annual average for the United States was 31.10 in., 
or 7% above normal; 5 of the years 1937-42 had more than 


FEDERAL SNOW SURVEYOR in Oregon early in April 1942. By analyzing lay- 
ers of snow in certain key spots throughout the western United States, engineers 
are able to forecast the amount of water that will be available for agriculture 
and hydro-electric plants 
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normal moisture. a 
Table |.—Monthly and Annual Mean Temperature and Extremes in ° F., 1942, in Cities of the United States The. heaviest Jocalaaaina | : 
rainfall reported was 34.96 
at Valsety, Ore., in Novers 
On an annual basis, the wet 
state was Louisiana with 5 
in., and the driest Nevada, | 
in. By state averages, more t 
50 in. of rain occurred in 4 
bama, Florida, Georgia, Louly 
ana, New Jersey, North 
lina and Tennessee. 


>} 
o 
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Cities 


Albuquerque . 
Bismarck 
Buffalo 
Charleston . 
Chicago . 

Del Rio . 
Helena 
Houston. . 
Knoxville 

Los Angeles 
Memphis 
Miami 

Mobile ue 
New York . 
Noriolls ys 
North Platte 22 2. : : : ae 

Oklahoma City. ... . : : : b usual conditions to the 
Portland, Me: . .. . i - 5 : : é : 5 £9 3 
Portland, Oreme eae) hae 636) : j : waiian Islands. While the moi 
an Francisco Ry he : 53- ; : A : A i 56. 50. : 

Sait So, Nemes 2 0 laa : i was the second wettest o 


* Annual departure. ord for the group as a wh 
the outstanding feature was }}/ 
very uneven distribution |(/ 
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Table !I.—Monthly and Annual Rainfall, in Inches, 1942, in Cities of the United States 


Cities rainfall. For example, one s 

cil tion on the island of M 
ane! pibranerae which is less than half th 
tie Bismarck , : 
| Baftale of Delaware, reported a to 
les 2 ° 
“ 111.75 in., while some other 
on calities on the island had 
hd e . . : 
xn Knoevillee rain at any time during | 

bene... month. Alaska, also, had so 

‘ Memphis... . el 

ie ST heavy autumn rains, the me 


Mobile . 

New York 

Norfolk ... 
North Platte 
Oklahoma City ... 
Portland, Me... . 
Portland, Ore. . 

San Francisco . . 
Sault Ste. Marie . 


mum reported being 40.16 


southeastern group of islan 
Miscellaneous —F ewer 


fetish aide Ae || Thetli} q) f) de helenae 


T=Trace: less than 1/100 of an inch. were reported for the year. 
haps the most destructive s 
of this character occurred 
Pryor, Okla., and vicinity 

April 27, when wind, with t 
pe te seems rential rains, caused the de| 
Buftalo uN: Vee. ee 203 | 214 of 50 persons and an estima 


Charleston, SC ee 5 349 207 


@bicago, layne ae 261 | 214 property loss of more than § 
DelbRiowlexye a 201 227 Al 5 fhe 
Helena, Mont... 3st | 264 000,000. Also, a series of hee 
Houst Sete ; 
Keowee Tenn. = soe Dee thunderstorms on Sept. 11 


Los Angeles, Calif... 335 286 j ‘ / ) 
sce wire Meer ae ote Minnesota resulted in about il 


Miami, Fla... . . | 1: 248 | 210 same amount of loss. In Mitt 
Mobile, Ala... .. 202 238 a a mii 
New York,N.Y.. . . 236 | 2209 tana a series of hailstorms ati 
Norfolk, Va. ... . 27x | 247 . ia | || 
North Platte, Neb. . 290 | 205 July 30 resulted in dam iH 


Table I!l.—Duration of Sunshine, in Hours, 1942, in the United States 


Cities ; : : i Aug. | Sept. 


Hi 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 08 266 * * ae 
portland, ie Feuer f a 188 amounting to approximat 
ortland, Ores. . 257 238 i 
San Francisco, Calif. . 230 252 $1,500,000. | 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 2277 ato There were several outstay! 


ing floods during the year. } 
February a major flood | 
curred in the Sacramento baj 
of California, causing an 


Cities 


London ONY eat eee fi : : 2.2 0.9 7, 0.8 F I.4 niet) 2.2 I.0 


Edinburshy i 2 eho ole : ; : ; f ; a i‘ 4 z 5 5 mated damage of nearly ¢ | 
art: 000,000. Again, beginning # 
S356 8 e April and continuing thr 4 
ee ee ie May and into June extens# 
(ape Love i aera Due 0.6 1.2 0.7 0.2 0.5 1.9 6.0 7.8 2.6 Buz, 2.1 floods occurred in the midy 
ohannesburg. . .. . : a 
Sey (Rhodesia). . . O-5 5.0 7.1 7.6 3.6 LI 0.8 0.0 0.7 0.01 0.0 from South Dakota and Mii } 
LE DCCopm Ww yia tang tee ae me) 4-7 3.4 4.4 3.0 § To) é 8. : 8 cea q 
qorons th 3-7 22 TAS) a a bs a 68 o ae ae 3-7 sota southward, being espech | 
bbs) | 0} -)-aueur 1.9 °. 0.7 °. °. L.9 2u5 1.5 2.0 6.5 BO re j ini iver! 
Secns B.C... Zo 3.4 4-4 zr ce | 0.9 I.0 0.8 1.6 0.7 O.1 O.1 severe in the Trinity my ii 
ydney . NBS Se ee 2.0 Tight 1.3 0.5 Ty : : ; : ‘ imaré 
irae Mla sao oe a Se i 2s os 0.5 1.5 5.3 1.9 LI Texas where damage esti na 
Perth Vertes se meme ea rs 2.5 0.8 0.1 0.1 0.02 1.8 at about $10,000,000 occ | 
Wellington, N.Z. 10.2 Bee 3-5 2.1 2.6 6.3 a7) IL.9 0.5 10.1 2.3 3-4 i 


The total losses in this serie 


tal of about $25,000,000. Sev- Cities 


is reached the impressive 
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jal bad flash floods occurred 
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Table Y.—Monthly Mean Temperatures in °F. Outside the United States, Oct. 1941—Sept. 1942 
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March 


Jring the year, especially in 
ystern Pennsylvania and adja- 
jat portions of New York, 
jtich caused crop and property 
mage of some $13,000,000 
jd a loss of more than 3o lives, 
jule nearly as much loss was 
{stained in northern Pennsyl- 
| nia and soutmernyNew Vorke iar aot = > os 
te in December widespread Walkagion, ay 
ods covered most of the east- 
e) half of the United States and western Oregon. Property loss 
ys considerable and the high water resulted in widespread dis- 
tion of vital industries. (See also Disasters: Natural; 
OO0DS AND FLoop ConTROL.) 
eCrop Weather Summary for 1942—Summarizing the above, 
ye weather in the United States during the year was unusually 
wourable for crops, on the whole, although there were a few 
@verse conditions, such as too much rain in northern states 
ring part of the season, deficient moisture with an early summer 
Jpught in the east and south central states, and untimely early 
@1 frost in several sections. The active growing season, May 
y August, had a country-wide average of 12.12 in. of rainfall, 
king it one of the wettest seasons of record. This was approxi- 
qtely 4 in. in excess of that in the 1934 and 1936 drought years, 
jich means, on the average for these 4 months, a difference of 
‘Ine 450 tons of water for every acre of land in the United 
ics Rainfall was unusually well distributed geographically 
41 temperatures were largely favourable. 
he importance of good weather to the United States, and espe- 
lly the farmer, was emphasized by comparing the agricultural 
jjsput in 1942 with that for two previous dry years, 1934 and 
is. The unprecedentedly high yields of 1942, compared with the 
Hmediately preceding favourable years, were accounted for in 
Ine measure by wartime efforts for greater production, in some 
‘ses to improved seed, such as hybrid corn, etc., but the 
ii2nomenal increase over the drought years was due primarily 
4 the difference in the weather. For example, the department 
y agriculture summary of 1942 production showed that the 
iimbined output of four important small-grain crops (wheat, 
iis, rye and barley) was nearly 1,500,000,000 bu. in excess of 
¥: average for 1934 and 1936; this represented an increase of 
wre than 100%. Production of corn was more than 1,500,- 
60,000 bu. up, while hay showed an increase of more than 
Gio00,000 tons. 


7 
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4Research.—Investigations in the long-range prediction prob- 
ja, conducted by collaborating meteorological offices of the 
ny, navy and weather bureau, confirmed the general opinion 
% practising meteorologists that the most dependable indexes 
jveloped for the longer time-range were to be found in statistical 
Werpretation of known details of climate. 

9 The “spot-weather” forecasting technique promised a limited 
tt definitely worth-while usefulness to armed units operating 
yond the reach of more generalized forecasting service—in 
jch areas, for example, as the south Pacific islands. The method, 
4cther developed by intensive experiment and study in 1942, 


Js to apply refined methods of interpretation to surface and 


Edimburcheee ee ee 
Stockholms mae ar 
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Johannesburg 055. a. 
Salisbury (Rhodesia). . . 


Winnipeg. oo nad! 
Mictoria g@BiCie see 


42.0 
39-1 
57.0 


84.0 
80.3 


69.3 


orological changes for the surrounding area within a radius of a 
few hundred miles. The local-area studies, designed to answer mete- 
orological questions bearing upon military field operations, proved 
the immense practical usefulness of meteorological information 
as a contributory factor in aerial and expeditionary tactics. 

Operations.—With the wartime cessation of weather reporting 
from ships at sea and from Europe and Asia—reports heretofore 
considered indispensable to forecasting for periods greater than 
48 hours in length—the dependability of forecasts for periods 
of 5 or 6 days seemed seriously threatened. The deficiency was 
mitigated as much as possible by adjustments in interpretative 
methods, by expansion, of the observing field and by special 
observing and reporting procedures for receiving weather informa- 
tion from aircraft in transoceanic flight. 

Demands for accurate meteorological advice to meet specific 
wartime needs necessitated specialized forecasting in several in- 
stances—e.g., for safeguarding manufacture, for convoying opera- 
tions, for transcontinental ferrying of aircraft and for large-scale 
transoceanic flights to Europe and elsewhere. The procedures 
varied from the assignment of a specialist to a middle west fore- 
casting centre to predict thunderstorms for munitions plants, 
to the staffing of large coastal stations with experts in the fore- 
casting of weather conditions for transoceanic flights. 

The objective of the national censorship was to withhold 
significant weather information from the enemy without failing 
the essential requirements of civilian commerce and agriculture. 
To accomplish this, all regular announcements by radio were 
stopped early in 1942, except for the issue of warnings of storms 
or other conditions sufficiently severe to threaten life or property ; 
issues of significant detail were withheld from press or other 
publication for one week; tables of current temperature, pres- 
sure, precipitation and wind data previously published in news- 
papers were reduced in quantity and detail; and the Office of 
Censorship, collaborating with the weather bureau, censored all 
weather-news reporting in story or report form by the press 
and radio. The system was generally effective and successful, 
though in several instances, particularly of outlying public 
utilities which had previously depended upon the radio for 
weather information to guide their activities, the establishment 
of special services for providing information on temperatures, 
winds and glaze storms was necessary. 

In addition to structural improvements in the radiosonde and 
the production of a potential gradient recorder to indicate the 
approach and intensity of electrical storms, an outstanding in- 
strumental advance of 1942 was the development of a ceiling 
light projector for determining by actual measurement the eleva- 
tion of*cloud ceilings during daylight as well as darkness. The 
electrical-storm detector, developed at the University of New 
Mexico, should prove particularly useful as a safeguard to per- 
sonnel and stores at munitions manufacturing plants between 
the Allegheny and the Rocky mountains. The ceiling light pro- 
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jector represented a fundamental contribution to safety in air- 
craft operations. The instrument consists of two parts: a 
projection unit which emits a pulsating vertical light-beam, and 
a photronic receiver with tuned amplifier and meter. In opera- 
tion, the telescope of the receiver, trained upon the beam from 
a known horizontal distance, is rotated upward along the beam 
until the “light spot” on the base of the cloud layer (coinciding 
with the point of maximum output of the amplifier) is reached. 
From the angular elevation of the telescope the ceiling height 
can then be readily computed. Since the receiver’s meter responds 
only to the pulsating beam, regardless of the intensity of the 
prevailing natural light, the instrument operates as well by day 
as by night. 

Under plans formulated in 1940, close and informed collabora- 
tion continued between military services and the weather bureau 
to provide the fullest possible benefit of meteorological services 
to military operations with the least loss to civilian interests. 
Significant points in the organization of 1942 were: 

(1) The weather bureau maintained the basic network of some 
500 synoptic observing stations within the continental United 
States, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands and the Caribbean. These 
reports were distributed via 56,000 mi. of teletype lines to the 
offices of the weather bureau, army airfields and military mete- 
orological training fields; and all weather forecasting, military 
or civilian, was based upon them. 

(2) The weather bureau and the military services collaborated 
with five American universities in the training of young men 
and women in professional meteorology. Qualified graduates 
(already numbering several hundred) were eligible for commis- 
sioned status in the weather bureau or the armed services. 

(3) The weather bureau maintained the basic forecasting service 
for civilian, commercial and military needs; but at military 
flying fields army forecasting units served the specialized and 
individual military aviation training and operations. 

(4) All major meteorological problems involving the military 
services were decided by a consultative body consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the weather bureau, the U.S. army air forces and 
the bureau of aeronautics of the navy. For consideration of mete- 
orological questions of international scope, these consultations 
included accredited meteorological representatives of the foreign 
nations concerned. (F. W. Rr.) 

Other Countries.—The values for monthly rainfall and month- 
ly mean temperatures given in the tables on pages 438 and 4309 re- 
ferring to countries outside the United States are provisional and 
may in some cases require a small correction. On account of war 
conditions it has not been possible to give complete data for some 
of the stations. Gaps in the tables indicate that the data could 


not be obtained. (D. Bru.) 
Methodist Chureh Prior to the Japanese attack on Pearl 
* Harbor, Dec. 1941, the Methodist 
Church was a centre of active pacifist propaganda in general 
conference press and pulpit. Vestiges of this still remained, espe- 
cially in student groups, though in May 1942, the council of 
bishops adopted a resolution expressing “high appreciation of the 
nobility of the sacrifice which the youth of our Methodist homes 
and churches are making in military service at the call of our 
nation.” Voluntary enlistments of Methodist ministers as chap- 
lains in the armed forces were less than 60% of the quotas. 
The number of Methodist boys in the Civilian Service camps 
exceeded that of any other denomination of its rank. Not only 
did offerings for overseas relief continue on a high level, more 
than $1,250,000 having been given since March 1941, but all col- 
lections reflected the improvement of general financial conditions 
because of increased employment and higher wages. Receipts of 
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the Commission on World Service and Finance for the fise 
year ending May 31, 1942 were $4,324,150, a gain of $137,88 
The Episcopal fund (salaries and pensions of bishops) reac Ai) 
the unprecedented total of $638,963, and the general administt i 
tive collection rose to $140,175. A financial survey of the tot} 
Methodist church giving in the second year of the unification” 
Methodism 1940-41, showed total giving of $88,908,330, — 
which $34,789,412 was for ministerial support; $20,131,317 ff 
other local church current expenses; and $21,046,329 for buil ' 
ings and indebtedness. For benevolent causes the total wh 
$12,764,965, about one-seventh of the whole. The publishiny 
house declared a dividend of $200,000, which is double that 4] 
1941. 
Although the war in eastern Asia and the Indies seriously en) 
barrassed mission work and necessitated the recall of workey! 
from Japanese controlled areas, activities were not at a stan i 
still. Of the China force, about 180 in normal times, 21 rena 
at their posts in occupied China, while 46 were in Free (Wes 
China. Of the rest 37 were “on emergency furlough due to wa 
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Of the 167 workers of the woman’s division 56 served in Free ar 
32 in occupied China; 40 were on furlough and 29 were engag@#} 
in Christian work in other fields or in the United States. Mow} 
of the higher institutions of learning which were maintaing 
wholly-or in part by American Methodists migrated to We 
China “for the duration.” 

In Japan itself one male missionary and four women remain] 
at their posts, disregarding the timely recall! which the Ne 
York office issued before Pearl Harbor. All came away fro 
Korea, though a number of these found work in other field 
When Malaya was overrun by the Japanese, Bishop Lee of Sing 
pore brought most of the missionaries home by way of Australill 
In most instances, native pastors and teachers were left to cary 
on the churches and schools. The “sealing” of the Philippinl 
cut off all the missionaries in the islands from escape. They we} 
still in and around Manila, and were carrying on the work :¥} 
best they could under the circumstances. Burma was evacuate} 
Elsewhere in India, Africa and South America activities pr 
ceeded as usual. At least three American workers were strandé 
in nazi Europe. The Methodist census for 1942 in the Unite 
States was incomplete at the close of the year. However 
official figures of membership on June 1, 1942, showed a total 
6,539,595, which is a net gain of 43,650, with less than one-half! 
of the annual conferences reporting. 
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Great Britain.—On July 13, 1942, the Methodist conferendé 
met in a four-day session in Manchester, in reduced number} 
Membership showed a decline of 12,000, bringing the total } 
759,869, a loss of about 100,000 since the union in 1933. | 
Rev. W. J. Noble was elected president for the year; Herbe' 
Ibberson, a Yorkshire layman, vice-president, and the Rev. Edw 
Finch, secretary. Officers designated for 1943 were the Rei 
Leslie F. Church, president and Charles T. Nightingale, vicl 
president. The Fernley-Hartley lecturer for 1943 was to be tl 
Rev. F. B. Clogg. Financial reports were somewhat encouragin 
Home missions receipts advanced and the debt was reduced — 
£15,320. Total receipts of the War Emergency fund reache 
£157,841, of which £50,000 came from the Methodist Church 
the United States, £10,000 from South Africa, £14,500 fro 
Australia and £4,500 from Canada. The trustees of the confel 
ence reported the largest receipts in the history of the funif 
£41,366. The principal in 1942 was £526,435. A resolution { 
sympathy for the people of France was adopted and ordered se i 
to General De Gaulle, leader of “Fighting France,” not to Marsh 
Pétain. Actions of importance were taken with regard to de 
conesses and-youth. The status of the deaconess group was ir 
proved, and a comprehensive plan for a youth department, cor 
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jsing Sunday school and Methodist guild and the newer groups 
jyoung people, was approved. Rev. A. William Hopkins, R.A.F., 
|s designated secretary of this organization. 

j{t was reported that 1,227 chapels and 242 manses had suf- 
jed damage in air raids, half of them destroyed. First aid to 
}: amount of £27,000 had been loaned from emergency funds. 
jJentually the government would make good the war loss. The 
jolution of support for Premier Churchill was unanimously 
jypted. The 1943 conference was to meet in Birmingham. 


(J. R. J.) 


, 
byico A federal republic of North America lying between 
3 » the United States and Central America. Area, 
@',168 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 19,473,741. Approximately 55% 
§the population was mestizo, 29% Indian, 15% white, with 
meigners and others making up less than 1%. The language is 
@inish, but an estimated 14% speak only Indian tongues. There 
yj10 official state religion, but the people are overwhelmingly 
aman Catholic. The capital is Mexico City (pop. 1,464,556). 
jer principal cities are: Guadalajara, 228,049; Monterrey, 
t),942; Puebla, 137,324; Mérida, 98,334; Ledn, 86,089; 
Hmpico, 81,334; Aguascalientes, 81,124; San Luis Potosi, 
$242; Torreon, 76,613; Veracruz, 70,958; Chihuahua, 57,456; 
dehuca, 52,387. The president in 1942 was Gen. Manuel Avila 
macho (took office Dec. 1940). 
HAistory—The most outstanding event of 1942 in Mexico was 
% declaration of war against Germany, Italy and Japan. This 
#laration, unanimously approved by both houses of congress 
& May 29 and 30, went formally into effect on June 1. It came 
yche culmination of a series of events which thoroughly aroused 
@ country against the axis. At the Rio de Janeiro conference 
Sforeign ministers of the American republics, Jan. 15-28 (See 
= AMERICA AND WorLD War II), Mexico’s foreign min- 
Sr, Ezequiel Padilla, was an outstanding leader in the move to 
sent a united American front by a general severance of 
flomatic relations with the axis powers. 
“he earlier months of the year saw Mexico strengthening her 
Justries, improving her defenses, and generally striving: for 
‘§ernal unity. Until May the break with the axis was diplomatic 
Wy. On May 13, however, a Mexican tanker, the 4,oo0-ton 
4ytrero de Llano” was torpedoed off the Florida coast. Mexico 
thwith gave Germany, Italy and Japan what was in effect 


=TING OF THE MEXICAN WAR COUNCIL in the national palace at Mexico 
}, Sept. 24, 1942. At this meeting President Avila Camacho, at right, ex- 
ined Mexico’s war plans 
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an ultimatum demanding complete satisfaction and a guarantee 
of reparations by May 22. Meanwhile, popular demonstrations 
against the axis took place throughout Mexico. A second Mexi- 
can tanker was sunk on May 20, and as the ultimatum deadline 
approached, the government took steps to freeze axis assets in 
Mexico and to put the armed forces on the gui vive. Pres. 
Avila Camacho and his cabinet met to make the war decision 
while throngs demonstrated in the streets of the capital. The 
declaration itself was followed quickly, on June s, by formal 
adherence to the United Nations declaration and the Atlantic 
Charter and, on June 15, to the covenant originally signed by 
Great Britain and the U.S.S.R., under which all signers pledged 
to make no separate peace with the axis. 

Internally, one of the government’s earliest war moves, fol- 
lowing suspension of certain constitutional guarantees, was to 
seize axis-owned properties. These holdings, estimated at be- 
tween 200,000,000 and 250,000,000 pesos in value, consisting 
largely of real estate, mines, securities and some 25,000,000 pesos 
of commercial enterprises, were placed under control of a govern- 
ment board of administration. 

Broadly, public opinion rallied behind two of the most out- 
standing figures of the country—Gen. Lazaro Cardenas, pre- 
decessor of Pres. Avila Camacho, and Vicente Lombardo Tole- 
dana, long Mexico’s most powerful labour leader. Gen. Cardenas, 
who had been placed in command of the Pacific defense area 
in Dec. 1941, became minister of national defense in Sept. 1942, 
assuming the task of bringing about a large-scale expansion of 
the army. Lombardo Toledana, head of the Confederation of 
Latin American Workers, visited the United States in April to 
confer with labour leaders and government officials on efforts 
for the full co-operation of Latin-American workers in the United 
Nations war effort. To this end, in September, he undertook a 
trip around Latin America. Another ex-president, Gen. Abelardo 
L. Rodriguez, an able soldier as well as one of the country’s 
most capable businessmen, took command of the Gulf of Mexico 
military area, a district of major importance in view of the 
extensive axis submarine activity in the gulf, and subsequently 
became national co-ordinator of industry. 

On Mexico’s Independence day (Sept. 16), as a symbol of 
national unity, all of the country’s six living ex-presidents, be- 
tween some of whom great bitterness and personal animosities 
had previously existed, assembled with Pres. Avila Camacho 
to join in the official celebrations in the national capital. 

Despite these and other manifestations of national unity, 
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several elements in Mexico, notably the powerful Sinarquistas, 
caused some concern. Early in 1942 this fiercely nationalistic 
and anticommunist organization, whose membership was drawn 
largely from the rural farming population in the more conserva- 
tive and strongly clerical states, showed some fascistic and 
pro-axis leanings. Following Mexico’s entry into the war, how- 
ever, the official head of the Sinarquistas, Manuel Torres Bueno, 
endorsed national unity and, pledging full support of the war 
effort, exhorted the Sinarquista farmers to increase agricultural 
production as their contribution to the national cause. Torres 
Bueno’s stand allayed the fears of many that Sinarquism would 
be a tool of axis agents, but distrust of the movement continued 
to be felt by many, both in Mexico and elsewhere. 

A focal point of attention in the matter of food production 
was the Second Inter-American Agricultural conference, which 
met in Mexico City July 6 to 16 with delegates from all 21 
of the American republics present. The conference’s keynote 
was a plea for maximum production of food and strategic war 
materials so as to insure victory over the axis and then to 
provide a higher standard of living for the peoples of America 
and the world. 

During this conference efforts were made to arrange for the 
emigration of Mexican labour to the United States to prevent 
the threatened loss of fruit and vegetable crops due to the 
manpower shortage in that country. The possibility of the use 
of Mexican labour in the United States in both agriculture and 
mining was explored by officials of both countries. Its success 
was limited during 1942, however, owing to the late start and 
to Mexico’s desire for adequate guarantees of wages and working 
conditions, immunity from military service, and return to 
Mexico on the expiration of their contracts. 

The agricultural conference likewise gave serious consideration 
to commercial production of rubber and its substitutes. A 
project for the intensive cultivation of fast-growing rubber- 
producing plants was pushed, with special emphasis on the 
guayule of the semideserts of northern Mexico. Some hope was 
offered that the production of guayule in 1942 might equal 
Mexico’s all-time record of 10,687 tons set in tg10. Concurrently 
with the conference, Mexico and the United States signed an 
agreement whose objective was the stimulation of natural rubber 
production in Mexico through United States financial aid and 
technical assistance. The first step was the establishment of five 
750-ac. demonstration plantations in southern Mexico. Nearly 
1,000,000 test seeds, 25,000 grafted plants and 250,000 rubber- 
producing shrubs of different varieties were made available for 
planting. 

During 1942 the national land program regained some of the 
momentum it had lost in the previous year. Under an extensive 
program outlined by the government in March, more attention 
was given to precise surveys and to perfection of land titles. At 
the same time it was noteworthy that large landholders had 
become more nearly reconciled to land partition. In addition, 
emphasis was made by the Avila Camacho administration on 
increasing productivity. 

Another trend of great importance in Mexico was the evident 
desire on the part of the Avila Camacho administration to end 
the conflict with the church. A tacit understanding had been 
reached in Pres. Cardenas’ administration (1934-40) by which 
the church was allowed to operate without much governmental 
opposition. However, the Avila Camacho government went 
much further. First, it nullified the ban against religious teach- 
ing in schools by ruling that such teaching would not be inter- 
fered with in private schools; then, under a decision of Mexico’s 
supreme court early in August, confiscation of church property, 
except in the case of actual church buildings, was held to be 
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unconstitutional. This decision paved the way for the reope} 
of the schools of the church orders, and possibly the resto 
of much of the confiscated property. 

Closely allied to world events was the question of Sp 
born residents of Mexico, estimated to number more than 35} 
Efforts to settle the more recently arrived, practically al 
whom were refugees, in agricultural colonies, were made diff 
through the influence of the Spaniards of long residence in 
country, many of whom were known to be pronounced sy 
thizers of the Franco dictatorship in Spain. 

On April 18, 1942, an agreement was reached with the Um) 
States for settlement of the long-standing controversy over 
oil properties expropriated by the government of Mexice 
March 18, 1938. A valuation of 119,979,955 pesos ($23,995, 
was reached by the United States and Mexican experts, a }}j 
considerable reduction from the company claims of betwf 
$150,000,000 and $200,000,000. This was in addition to eam} 
separate settlements made with Sinclair Oil company ($8,500, 
and with Cities Service ($1,100,000). At the same time#} 
companies were released from all claims against them ex 
for unpaid taxes and duties, or such payments as had been n 
on their behalf by the Mexican government. The amounts} 
each company were to be paid in five annual instalments be 
ning July 1, 1943. Claims of British and Netherlands compaj 
whose oil properties had been expropriated remained still}}} 
settled, however. The United States companies affected |} 
pressed themselves as thoroughly dissatisfied with the settlem 
asserting that the liability for taxes and duties left them pajf 
tially with almost no net settlement at all. 

On its part the Mexican oil industry regarded the agreemenf 
opening the way for a considerable improvement in Mexicas}jf 
export through a 400% increase in the export quota tol! 
United States. The actual effect was even greater, for byif! 
close of 1942 the quota restriction was entirely lifted. 

Just prior to the oil settlement, Foreign Minister Padiila,| 
the United States undersecretary of state, Sumner Welles, isi 
a joint statement on arrangements for increasing Mexico’s jf} 
time production. The plan included the establishment in Meé 
of “basic” industries of steel and tin plate, and a surve¥i 
Mexican railroads and shipbuilding possibilities. Funds i 
the United States Export-Import bank were to be used to olff! 
the necessary equipment, materials and machine tools. 

General claims of citizens of the United States against Maf 
were the subject of a settlement, the machinery for which} 
arranged in Det. 1942. This was the so-called “global” settle 
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by which a stabilization loan of $40,000,000 was made to Me 
by the United States treasury for the payment of claim¢ 
American nationals. The claims dated back as far as 1869,jI! 
did not include those relating to petroleum. | 

Rehabilitation of Mexico’s railroads was begun shortly 
the Padilla-Welles arrangements. An army survey was institu} 
and in the meantime, the United States government was qui } 
casting around for the necessary capital. There was a dire * 
of rolling stock, locomotives and other equipment. Rails |#! 
roadbeds were insufficient, and the railways were in need} 
refinancing. Purchases in the United States were made of 
and used freight cars, including 4,000 built for another L 
American country, but to which delivery was impossible bec 
of the shipping shortage. In October a special Mexican mis 
visited 30 United States railroads in order to buy rolling s 
It was hoped thus to obtain 30 locomotives and 300 tank cai! 

Business in general during 1942 was characterized by se 
factors, many of them due to war conditions. One of the 
noticeable changes was the sudden shift to a favourable bal 
of trade and the decrease in tourist business. An interes} 


jsiness activity in Mexico was the continued boom in construc- 
fa in Mexico City. Permits were granted ranging from 7,000,000 
10,000,000 pesos monthly, with rents and prices still holding 
jn. Much of the real estate activity was ascribed to a general 
jsration to the capital of persons from the rural districts, and 
ir desire to find relatively safe investments. 

Not the least of the commercial activities was the fast- -growing 
}xican motion picture industry, which threatened to supplant 
jzentine and Hollywood films in Latin America. 

a: :ducation.—Education is free, compulsory, and divorced 
a religion. Private schools, however, may teach religion. In 
ie Mexico had 23,181 primary schools, with 2,037,870 enrol- 
vat (about half the children of school age). Secondary schools 
#1942 had about 80,000 enrolment and the country’s ten 
jversities around 30,000. There were more than 100 technical 
4.ools, including 30 vocational agricultural schools for Indians 
jf gt for adult education. 

@ince 1930 illiteracy had been reduced from 50% to 45% 
aless, largely through rural education among the Indian popula- 
1. Rural education is supported by the federal government, 
\an by the states and municipalities. 

Hefense.—At the outbreak of war Mexico’s army comprised 
jie 70,000 men, with about 400,000 partially trained reserves; 
“navy consisted of three 2,o00-ton gunboats, 11 armoured 
ystal patrol vessels and one heavy transport. A conscription 
gram was begun for all men between the ages of 18 and 46. 
er the outbreak of war, large quantities of land, air and naval 
sis and war materials, including patrol boats, were furnished 
xico under lend-lease agreements with the United States. 
*inance.—The monetary unit is the peso (value in 1942, ap- 
‘ximately 20.65 cents U.S.). 

Juring 1942 bank circulation increased approximately 15%. 
‘ween June 14, 1941 and July 10, 1942, bank loans rose from 
,199,000 to 316,889,000 pesos. 

§.rade and Communication.—While imports exceeded exports 
jing 1941, the process was reversed in 1942, and the total vol- 
e greatly increased. 

Exports in 1941 totalled 728,800,000 pesos as against 960,000,- 
§) pesos in 1940. However, an increase in foreign trade was 
dent by the fact that exports equalled 521,100,000 pesos for 
first six months of 1942, a heavy increase over 1940, one of 
} peak years of Mexican foreign trade. The lifting of the 
hited States quota system on oil was expected to bring an even 
ater upswing in exports. Gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc and 
#comprised the bulk of Mexico’s export goods. Beef, henequen, 
Giatoes and huarachos (sandals) also stood high on the export 
. Chicle, coffee, chick peas, cotton, vanilla, guayule, vegetable 
fic and fodder were also exported in appreciable quantities. 
mports in 1941 were 914,500,000 pesos as compared with 668,- 
),000 pesos in 1940. During the first six months of 1942, Im- 
ts aggregated 409,100,000 pesos. This was above normal even 
‘ugh somewhat under the 1941 rate. Manufactured articles, 
luding machinery, composed the largest single category of im- 
‘ts. Wheat was also imported in substantial quantities during 
‘2. The above figures do not include munitions of war. 
Jexternal communication is by sea, especially through Veracruz; 
i three main railways to the United States and one to Guate- 
‘la; by air to all parts of the hemisphere; and by highway, 
Jably through Nuevo Laredo to the north. In 1942 railway 
Jamunication to Guatemala was notably bettered through the 
jning of a bridge permitting direct traffic without transship- 
jot. 

The national railway system (14,500 mi. in 1942) links the 
jre important population and industrial centres. There were 
ire than 36,000 mi. of improved roads in 1942, of which 4,500 
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mi. were paved. The Inter-American highway, already complete 

from the United States to south of Mexico City, was being rap- 

idly carried to the Guatemala border in 1942. In 1940, 23 domes- 

tic air routes carried 86,599 passengers, 3,460 tons of freight, and 
2 tons of mail. 

Cea trae ee has an estimated 15,000,000 hectares of 
tillable land (1 hect.=2.46 ac.), of which 5,429,375 hect. were 
under cultivation in 1940 and an estimated 7,000,000 hect. (or 
3.5% of the total area of the country) in 1942. Forest land com- 
prised 10,483,398 hect. and grazing land 28,224,176 hect. In ae 
there were 26 irrigation districts comprising 2,742,910 hect., 0 
which 832,840 hect. were irrigable, with 445,833 hect. ae 
under irrigation and an additional 212,141 hect. in dry farming. 

The outstanding agricultural products (with 1941 tonnage) are: 
maize 124,085 tons (1942 est.: 2,000,000 tons); wheat 316,000 
tons (1942: 430,000 tons); rice 113,310 tons (1942: 130,000 
tons); beans 139,000 tons (1942: 180,000 tons); green peppers 
30,945 tons; tomatoes 126,376 tons; vanilla 216 tons (in 1940); 
sugar cane 5,677,398 tons; flax 7,950 tons; tobacco 19,633 tons; 
cacao 2,655 tons; limes 53,366 tons; bananas 370,643 tows (in 
1940); henequen 94,721 tons (in 1940); coffee 119,256 tons. Tim- 
ber produced commercially includes pine, spruce, cedar, mahog- 
any, rosewood and logwood. 

Manufacturing.—In 1941 production in certain selected indus- 
tries (estimated to represent 62.17% of all production) was val- 
ued at 1,085,031,000 pesos. In 1942 Mexico experienced a great 
expansion in manufacturing, with some industries reporting as 
much as 300% increase over 1941 totals. During the year $11,- 
000,000 was invested in 101 new industrial organizations. These 
included 18 small mining companies and 25 chemical laboratories. 
Steel production was especially active during the year, with plants 
running at full capacity. Only in the ports of Veracruz and Tam- 
pico, which were adversely affected by shipping disruption, was 
there any serious unemployment. 

Mining.—Mining is basic to Mexico’s national economy. Mex- 
ico in 1942 ranked first in world silver production, second in lead, 
and fourth in gold. Metallic production and value in 1941 was: 
gold 24,822 kg. (136,000,000 pesos); silver 2,437,392 kg. (133,- 
000,000 pesos); copper 45,716 tons (56,600,000 pesos); lead 
155,259 tons (102,200,000 pesos); zinc 155,231 tons (128,000,000 
pesos). Great stimulation was given to mining of strategic war 
minerals, especially zinc, copper, graphite and iron, during 1942. 

Petroleum production was 41,160,000 bbl. in 1941. Refinery 
capacity was increased to 165,000 bbl. daily. The oil industry at 
the beginning of 1942 had ten tankers with a combined capacity 
of 1,225,000 bbl. In addition nine interned Italian tankers were 
added to Mexico’s tanker fleet. (See also INTERNATIONAL LAw.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Secretaria de Ja Economia Nacional, Direccion General 
de Estadistica, Anuario estadistico de los Estados Unidos Mexicanos, 1940 
(1942); Banco Nacional de Mexico, Review of the Economic Situation of 
Mexico (Mexico City, monthly); Hubert Herring, Mexico: The Making of 
a Nation (1942); Gertrude Diamant, The Days of Ofelia (1942); H. B. 
Parkes, History of Mexico (1939); Frances Toor, Guide to Mexico (rev. 
ed. 1940); Lesley B. Simpson, Many Mexicos (1941). (CVENGS) 


. No official report was made on mica production in the 
Mica. United States in 1941, but there were indications of an 
increase of about one-half over the 1,625,437 lb. turned out in 
1940. Imports were not reported, but apparently increased ma- 
terially. Canada was the only country for which 1941 data had 
been received—1,744 short tons produced, as against 975 tons in 
1940. (G. A. Ro.) 


Michigan. gan was the 26th state admitted to the union; 
it is popularly known as the “Wolverine state.” Area, 97,940 
sq.mi. (including 39,960 sq.mi. of Great Lakes’ water surface) ; 


One of the north central group of states, Michi- 
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pop. (1940) 5,256,106; (estimate Jan. 1, 1943) 5,600,000. Of 
the state’s population in 1940, 3,454,867 were urban, or 65.7%; 
1,801,239, or 34.2%, were rural. Whites comprised 95.892% 
of the population, nonwhites 4.108% (215,934). Capital, Lansing 
(78,753). 

Larger cities were Detroit (1,623,452); Grand Rapids (164,- 
292); Flint (151,543); Saginaw (82,794). 

History.—Wartime conditions made 1942 a particularly event- 
ful year for Michigan because of the prominent place which the 
state’s facilities took in the war production program. On the 
industrial side the most 
conspicuous development 
was the conversion of the 
huge automobile industry 
to war production. Not 
only were existing re- 
sources utilized by this 
industry; marked exten- 
sion of resources oc- 
curred, the most conspic- 
uous example being the 
opening of the Ford 
bomber plant, with facil- 
ities for the employment 
of 80,000 persons, at Wil- 
low Run, near Ypsilanti. 
Practically every urban 
centre in the state had at 
least one manufacturing 
plant which had been con- 
verted to war production. 

Thousands of Michigan 
residents flocked from the 
less populous areas to the manufacturing centres; many more 
thousands poured into Michigan from other states. According to 
estimates of the United States bureau of the census, the Detroit 
area (including Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties) by May 
1, 1942 had reached a population of 2,710,o0o—representing an 
increase of 336,000 from the 1940 figure; the second half of 1942 
saw the increase continuing. This swift augmentation of the pop- 
ulation of the manufacturing centres created acute housing prob- 
lems, with numerous trailer communities and small-house settle- 
ments springing up. 

In the election of Nov. 1942 Judge Homer Ferguson, Republi- 
can, defeated Senator Prentiss M. Brown, Democrat, for U.S. 
senator. Brown had achieved considerable prominence during 
the summer and fall as the chief supporter in the United States 
senate of President Roosevelt’s price control program. Gerald 
L. K. Smith, who ran as an “Independent Republican” candidate, 
polled only a few thousand votes. For the seventh time in as 
many successive gubernatorial elections, Michigan voters chose 
to restore the governorship to the party currently in opposition. 
Harry F. Kelly, Republican, defeated Gov. Murray D. Van 
Wagoner, Democrat, by a margin somewhat larger than that in 
the senatorship race. Indeed, the Republicans obtained the elec- 
tion of their entire party slate. Dr. Eugene C. Keyes was chosen 
lieutenant governor; Herman H. Dignan, secretary of state; 
Herbert J. Rushton (incumbent), attorney general; Vernon J. 
Brown (incumbent), auditor general; D. Hale Brake, state 
treasurer (defeating the veteran incumbent, Theodore I. Fry). 
In the nominally nonpartisan contest for justice of the state 
supreme court, Raymond W. Starr, incumbent, who had been 
endorsed by the Democratic party, defeated Earl C. Pugsley, 
whom the Republicans had sponsored. With Republicans winning 
25 of the 32 seats in the state senate, and 73 of the roo seats 


HARRY F. KELLY, Republican, elected gover- 
nor of Michigan Nov. 3, 1942 
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in the house of representatives, the position of the Democy| 
was left very weak. This condition was intensified in Dec. x 
by Gov. Van Wagoner’s decision to withdraw from leadersi!| 
in state politics and by the resignation of State Highway Ca) 
missioner Donald E. Kennedy, who had been Van Wagon 
closest political assistant. | 

Michigan’s constitution requires that the question of whet 
to authorize a convention for its general revision must 
submitted to the electors every 16 years. In the November elif 
tion the electorate decided against this step. The electors 4 
rejected a proposal to authorize general reform in Wayne cou 
(county seat, Detroit) government; a proposal dealing with m 
marketing was likewise defeated. 

Education.—The 5,555 elementary schools of the state hadij| 
enrolment of 582,263 in 1942; they were staffed by 19, ) 
teachers. Secondary schools numbered 763, with 388,041 pup 
and 12,881 teachers. State expenditures for public schdll 
amounted to $107,189,177.15. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—During the f 
11 months of 1942, a monthly average of 31,000 cases ab | 
ing 95,000 persons received a total of about $8,197,000 in dir 
relief. The load, however, from January to November fell 44.12 } 
WPA employment likewise fell from 32,899 workers in Janu 
to 11,844 in November. Old-age assistance grants were made 
a monthly average of 92,134 persons; payments from Jan. 1 
Dec. 1 totalled $19,692,383, or approximately $19.43 mon 
per recipient. Aid to dependent children saw a gradual de 
between January and December, reflecting improving cinpll} 
ment opportunities. An aggregate of $9,698,722 was paid} 
21,392 cases in behalf of 47,230 children during the 11-mo 
period. Pensions to the blind during the same period totallt 
$396,250, and were distributed to a monthly average of 1, 
cases. 

There was a generally steady and sharp decline in the numbeii}| 
claims filed for unemployment insurance, from the weal 
Jan. to to that of Nov. 28. In the former, 177,348 claims i 
filed, and the value of checks issued was $1,565,560; in the la 
week, only 10,086 claims were filed, while the value of che 
issued was $112,833. 

On Dec. 1, 1942 there were 7,556 inmates in Michigan’s fj 
correctional institutions. New prisoners committed in the 
months ending Dec. 1, 1942 numbered 2,337. | 

Communications.—Michigan had 9,595 mi. of trunk 
highways and 80,606 mi. of county roads in 1942. State ope 
ing expenditures on highways in 1942 totalled $60,924,833) 
Railroad mileage at the end of 1941 amounted to 7,438 | 
War demands for the ore supplies of the Northern peninsula ¢ 
of the other states bordering on Lake Superior increased | 
many thousands of tons the shipping passing through the lof 
at Sault Sainte Marie. r 

Banking and Finance.—Total assets in banking institutilll 
in 1942 were as follows: state banks, $1,029,362,011.35; | 
dustrial banks, $7,581,389.43; trust companies, $36,218,420} 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, revenues credited| 
the general fund of the state treasury amounted to $170,54 
459.51; operating expenditures from this fund were $147,3 
158.16, leaving a surplus of $23,215,301.35. Revenues credi 
to the state highway fund totalled $64,981,968.72; expenditu 
were $60,924,833.34. The end of the fiscal year thus sa 
considerable surplus in the treasury. 

Agriculture.—Total estimated value of agricultural produc 
in Michigan in 1942 was $421,628,000; total acreage harves 
7,940,000. Despite considerable crop losses due to excess 
moisture and early frosts, the 1942 production of corn, oaf! 
beans, soybeans and alfalfa was the highest on record. 
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] Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Michigan, 1942 and 1941 


Ig42 (est.) IQ4l 


irn, bu. 


6 
ts, bu.. 9,793,000 


67,410,000 
16,322,000 
7,293,000 
6,124,000 
3,740,000 
16,562,000 
9,234,000 
3,926,000 
2,268,000 


48,032,000 
45,900,000 
16,286,000 
6,520,000 
5,207,000 
1,267,000 
20,020,000 
8,000,000 
3,286,000 
1,813,000 


me hay, tons. ; 
| alfa hay, tons 


Value of products 


Industry 
1939 1937 


f tor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and acces- 
: $2,284,666,538 
99,939,525 
89,112,533 
59,518,103 
57,C69,086 
55,156,386 
§1,805,725 
50,803,932 
49,953,100 


$2,926,602,282 
130,888,132 
92,418,197 
60,035,644 
60,963,261 
64,878,822 
75,966,655 
67,428,487 
44,975,552 


vel works and rolling ‘mills . 
a der and poo poand mills 


, 1940, 1939, 1938 


1939 1938 


$37,026,665 
21,350,000 
18,872,150 
12,408,881 
10,891,978 
9,148,880 
7,411,000 
834,856 
6,726,912 


$13,130,823 
19,300,000 
9,800,004 
10,135,722 
8,769,859 
9,161,628 
6,387,000 


$10,950,840 | $10,214,748 
8,339,000° 


1,090,309 


1,017,126 


6,151,154 


ianufacturing.—The year 1942 witnessed a tremendous in- 
jse in manufacturing in Michigan; latest official statistics 
lable, however, were for the year 1939. In that year the 
#1 value of manufactures was $4,348,223,244; total employed 


@manufacturing, 621,173; total salaries and wages paid, 
127,488,238 
lineral Production.—Wartime demands upon Michigan’s 


>, Estimates placed production figures as follows: iron ore, 
300,000 tons; copper, 10,000,000 lb.; oil, 20,000,000 bbl. 


fs and printed reports of the various governmental offices; Michigan 
Jal Directory and Legislative Manual, published by the secretary of 
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‘ns ® . The University War board en- 
:higan, University of. larged its facilities for inform- 
Hstudents about the national services. To accelerate training, a 
ih calendar of three terms, October—January, February—May, 
| June-September, was adopted, with the result that Com- 
§cement was held on May 30, nearly a month early, and 3,860 
dents attended the full summer term, besides 2,708 in the 
)iter summer session. The courses in subjects important for the 
}.effort were revised and augmented, and preinduction training 
‘rams arranged in co-operation with the army and navy. A 
tired physical conditioning course was instituted. Engineering, 
nce and Management War Training courses were given to 
fi-oximately 4,000 persons between April 1941, and July 1942, 
instruction in subjects such as electronics, ordnance materials 
Zection, and radio was furnished to numerous groups of gov- 
Maent trainees. The Judge Advocate General’s school of mili- 
law was moved from Washington to Ann Arbor. Many 
‘ity members engaged in confidential government research 
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the erection of the new school of public health building went for- 
ward with expectation of occupancy in Feb. 1943. The Rackham 
Educational memorial, which houses the Detroit extension work 
of the university, was dedicated in Jan. 1942. (A. G. R.) 


Microphotography: see PxorocraPuy. 
Microscope, Electron: see PHorocrapHy. 


Midleton, William St. John Fremantle Brodrick, 


IST EARL OF (1856-1942), British statesman, was born Dec. 14, 
the oldest son of the 8th Viscount Midleton. He entered parlia- 
ment in 1880 and was seated in the house of lords in 1907. He 
was prominent as a leader of the southern Unionists of Ireland, 
and served on the Irish convention in 1917 and rg18. In his 
memoirs, he recalled an interview with Kaiser Wilhelm in which 
the German emperor assertedly declared that he wanted to seize 
some South American state as an outlet for Germany’s overflowing 
population. The Kaiser, Lord Midleton said, believed he could 
defy the Monroe Doctrine if he could land his troops. Lord Midle- 
ton died Feb. 13 at his residence, Peper-Harow Park, Godalming, 
Surrey. He was the author of Jreland, Dupe or Heroine (1932) 
and Records and Reactions, 1856-1939 (1939). (See Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.) 


Midway, Battle of: see Japan; Wor_p War II. 


Mi d | A group of two small islands and several 
I Way 5 all S. sand islets of the Hawaiian group lying in 
longitude 177° 23’ W. and latitude 28° 13’ N., 1,149 mi. N.W. of 
Honolulu, possessions of the United States of America. Sand, 
the larger island, about 850 ac. in area, has a maximum height 
above sea level of 43 ft.; the smaller island, Eastern, about 328 
ac. in area, is very low. 

The islands are enclosed in a circular reef about five mi. in 
diameter, nearly four-fifths of which is above water. They are 
nonproductive, being little more than sand dunes, and have no 
native inhabitants. Sand Island is the site of a commercial cable 
station. 

In 1859 Captain Brooks of the U.S.-owned Hawaiian bark 
“Gambier” discovered the group and took possession in the name 
of the United States. Formal possession was taken Aug. 28, 1867 
by Capt. Reynolds of the U.S.S. “Lackawanna.” An executive 
order dated Jan. 20, 1903, placed the islands under the control 
and jurisdiction of the U.S. navy department. Under licence from 


OIL TANK burning on Midway during the Japanese attack in June 1942 
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this department Pan American Airways established facilities on 
Midway for use in connection with its transpacific commercial 
airline. The 76th congress authorized the navy department to 
construct a seaplane base at Midway and appropriated approxi- 
mately $5,000,000 for the purpose. Construction work on this 
base was in progress in 1941. 

Midway was attacked by Japanese naval and air units Dec. 7, 
1941. For a number of days no word was received from the small 
group of U.S. marines there, and the islands were believed lost. 
The defenders finally beat off all attacks, however, and by 1942 
the island was firmly entrenched in U.S. hands—a stronghold in 
the nation’s Pacific outposts. The great naval battle of Midway 
(see Wortp War II), in which the United States defeated an 
invading Japanese fleet, was fought in the vicinity of the island 
June 4-6, 1942. During the early stages of the engagement, 
Midway was bombed by enemy planes. 

In view of the intimate connection of these island areas with 
the conflict in the Pacific, it is not practicable to supply up-to- 
date information because any accurate information would reflect 
military secrets. 

. (1873-1942), U.S. bishop, was born 
Mikell, Henry Judah eee Meets See in graduate 
of the University of the South, 1895, he received his D.D. de- 
gree from the University of Nashville in 1910. He was ordained 
priest in 1899, served as rector in Charleston, 1899-1908, and in 
Nashville, Tenn., 1908-1917. In 1917, he was consecrated as 
bishop and served in the Episcopal diocese of Atlanta, Ga. From 
1930 to 1936, he was president of the Fourth Province of the Epis- 
copal church. He died in Atlanta, Feb. 20. 

(1893- ), Yugoslav army officer, 


Mikhailovitch, Draja was born in Shumadija, a village 


near Belgrade. He fought in the Balkan War, 1912-13, and in 
World War I. He saw action on the Salonika front, was thrice 
wounded, decorated for bravery and was promoted to a captaincy. 
He then attended the higher military academy and the general 
staff school. After the swift nazi conquest of Yugoslavia in April 
1941, Mikhailovitch fled to the mountains, where he rounded up 
scattered Yugoslav detachments and welded them into a powerful 
guerrilla force. This army destroyed bridges and roads, dyna- 
mited trains and troop convoys and compelled the Germans and 
Italians to divert at least 1o divisions to Yugoslavia. In Jan. 
1942 Mikhailovitch was named war minister by the Yugoslav 
government-in-exile. In the late fall of 1942 it was rumoured 
that he had “sold out” to the Italians and that the great majority 
of his force of 200,000 Chetniks had joined a partisan army 
commanded by a Croat peasant, Kosta Nagy. On Dec. 11, 1942, 
the Yugoslav government in London denied these rumours, de- 
claring they were inspired to break up Yugoslav solidarity and 
said Mikhailovitch was “just as powerful as ever.” 
Milk Although production of 140,000,000,000 gal. of milk in 
* the United States was announced as needed in 1943 to 
supply the requirements for domestic consumption and military 
and lend-lease shipments, the government placed the goal of pro- 
duction for 1943 at 122,000,000,000 gal., only 2,000,000,000 gal. 
more than the 1942 production. Government authorities urged 
and hoped for a still larger increase, but pointed out that statistics 
did not indicate a greater milk flow in 1943 than the goal stated. 
Cows on farms in 1942 numbered 26,000,000. 

Based on the number of cows slaughtered during the year and 
reports of the number of two-year-old heifers on farms, the milk- 
ing herds might approximate a 2% increase in number. If such 
reports were correct and production of milk per cow could be 


maintained at the 1941-42 level (4,750 lb.), the goal of 122,04 
000,000 gal. for the year 1943 might be reached, the governm 
indicated. It added that hope for larger production depended 
better care and feeding and that there were abundant supplieg, 
high protein feed for this purpose. Scarcity of farm labo | 
some areas, particularly in the northeast and on the Pacific ca 
were a deterrent to increase in production. 

Especially noticeable in 1942 was the rapid increase in d 
milk in overseas shipments because of ship losses from sub 
rines. When lend-lease shipments first assumed large volume 
portions, manufacturers of evaporated milk were urged to incr} 
production greatly. Butter was not in demand for lend-lease 
plies, and it was urged that creameries be converted to the maf 
facture of evaporated milk. After the U.S. entry into World 
II augmented need for shipping and further losses from sub 
rines led to the supplanting of evaporated milk by dried 1 
because dried milk occupies less cargo space. The evapori{ 
milk industry increased production to an all-time peak out 
and the government continued to buy large quantities. By \ 
1942, the Evaporated Milk association reported, the governrt 
had accumulated approximately 25,000,000 cases (48 cans toll 
case), valued at $80,000,000. Later in 1942 the government) 
leased 2,000,000 cases when shortages of fresh milk develqg 
with the seasonal decline in the milk flow. At the beginnin} 
1943 the government held 17,000,000 cases. (See also Bury 
CHEESE; DAIRYING.) | 

| 
| 
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. . . (1868-1942), 
Millard, Thomas Franklin Fairfax jcumaiist was 
July 8 in Phelps county, Mo. After working as a reporter 1 
Louis, 1895-97, he was taken on the New York Herald staff 
foreign correspondent. Subsequently, he covered the Gra 
Turkish War, the Boer War, the Spanish-American War, 
Boxer Rebellion, the Russo-Japanese War, World War I and 
Sino-Japanese War. He founded the Daily China Press in { 
the first U.S. newspaper in Shanghai, and also founded the CH 
Weekly Review, a periodical. Despite his criticism of Chil 
officials, he was held in high esteem by Chinese authowl 
and acted as unofficial adviser to the Chinese delegation at 
Versailles conference in 1919. He returned to the United S#@ 
in 1941, after his editorial attacks on Japan led the Nippones#} 
regard him as their public enemy No. 1 in Shanghai. He die 
Seattle, Wash., Sept. 8. 


i 


Miller Alice Duer (1874-1942), U.S. novelist and 

’ was born July 28 in New York | 
While studying at Barnard college, she earned her tuition by jf] 
ing for magazines. An active suffragist, she was one of 
founders and first president of the New York Women’s City 
Her early novels were modelled on serious lines, but she 
turned to light romance. Her most popular work, The Vall 
Cliffs (1941), a short novel in verse, enjoyed immense popullff 
in the United States, Canada, England and South America. A 
her other works are: Are Women People? (1915), Are Paik 
People? (1925), The Springboard, a play (1927), Forsakinik 
Others, verse (1930), Gowns by Roberta and Come Out o 
Pantry (1933). Death Sentence (1934), The Rising Star (2if) 
and J Have Loved England (1941). She died in New York 
AUIES 22% 
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Table I.— World Mineral and Metal Production in 1941 


(Metric tons unless otherwise specified; Th. indicates thousands and Mi., millions of units.) 
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ate. Ned Ses Be ee ean and pyrite. The letter “py? indicates a production unknown or smaller than the minimum base of the table, while P” indicates an 
ate er accite. 2K2O equivalent of salts produced. sMainly crude sulphur, but includes some ore, where sulphur content is not reported; also includes some sulphur 
vered from industrial gases, especially from the roasting of sulphide ores. 460% WOs basis. 
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Table I!.—Mineral and Metal Prices in 1942 


London market as reported by the Metal Bulletin 


Grade 


Units 


Open 
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(a) Per pound of base metal contained. (b) Per pound of MoS: contained. 


layed, it was difficult to contrive a single table which could give 
an adequate idea of the situation; working on the theory that if 
one could not have current figures, the next best thing was to 
have those of the immediate past, the first of the accompanying 
tables (page 447) gives, so far as data were found, the pro- 
duction of the leading minerals and metals in most of the pro- 
ducing countries in 1941; where 1941 figures were lacking, those 
for 1940 were inserted; lacking these, the 1939 figures were used. 

As to current developments in general, the Mineral Industry 
index of aggregate world mineral production rose to a new high 
of approximately 163 in 1941, from 159 in 1940, 152 in 1939, 139 
in 1938, and the former high of 150 in 1937; in comparison with 
these figures, the 1929 peak was 136, and that of World War I 
in 1917 was 88, which also was the low point reached in 1933, 
at the nadir of the depression years. 

The second of the accompanying tables (above) shows the 
opening and closing quotations for the leading metals and ores 
on the New York and London markets in 1942. With most prices 
under governmental control and with only advances to be ex- 
pected in others, the practice of showing high and low points for 
the year was dropped. The Engineering and Mining Journal index 
of nonferrous metal prices rose from 85.39 in Jan. 1942 to 88.74 
in September to December, with an average of 86.80 for the year, 
as compared with an average of 83.49 in 1941, 79.22 in 1940, and 


FT 1930) (G. A. Ro.) 
Mi | The methods and instruments used in min- 
inera Ogy. eralogy were discussed in 1942 by Wright in 
his address as president of the Mineralogical Society of America 
(American Mineralogist, March). Two new minerals were re- 
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} 
ported during the year: Rankinite, tricalcium disilicate, by Till 
(Mineralogical Magazine, March) and sampleite, hydrated chlow 
phosphate of sodium, calcium and copper, by Hurlbut (Ameri 1 


Mineralogist, Aug.). In a most interesting article Tomkeif 
traced the origin of the name “quartz” to _cuerkiutten a (cro Fa 
vein- are), which was prone cOnacleG Om cuckene ” then |i 

“quertz,” and SY to “quarz” in German, ‘“quarzum” | 
Latin, and “quartz” in English (Mineralogical Magazine, Marcll)} 
During 1942 the excellent Optical Mineralogy by Rogers and K 
was issued as the second edition of Thin-Section Minerclogy | 
the same authors; and a new text Elements of Mini 
Winchell was publchee: 

Gem Minerals——An extremely important contributidal 1H 
knowledge of the uses of the diamond as a gem and for industrial 
purposes was the series of eight articles under the caption “Sy t 
posium on Diamonds” (American Mineralogist, March), as fj} 
lows: “General Statement,” by Kraus; 
by Ball; “Cutting of Gem Diamonds,” by Kaplan; “Diamonds 
the Wire-drawing Industry,” by Herz; “Diamond Dies in tl! 
National Defense Program,” by Shayne; ‘“‘Diamond-set Tools,” |} | 
Slawson; “Bonded Diamond Wheels,” by Klein; and “Evaluati 
Criteria,” by Berman. Other noteworthy publications of 1G 
included: “Investigation of the Minor Elements in Diamond,” /i 
Chesley (ibid, Jan.); “American Synthetic Emerald,” by Rog 
and Sperisen (ibid, Nov.); “Causes of Colour in Gem- Stone 
by Anderson (Gemmologist, London, Jan., Feb., March) and 
Wade (ibid, April, May); “The Diamond Industry,” by B 
(Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone); and the following books: 
mond and Gem Stone Industrial Production, by Grodzinski (L 
don); Gem Testing for Jewellers, by Anderson (London); Se 


\he Diamond, by Monnickendam (London). During the year 
‘Linde Air Products company completed its plant at East Chi- 
», Ind., for the manufacture of synthetic sapphires and rubies, 
)ntial far use as watch jewels and bearings in precision electri- 
band physical instruments, and production on a relatively large 
We was begun. 

‘See also MINERAL AND METAL PRICES AND PRODUCTION.) 

| (E. H. Kr.) 


jtiature Photography: see Pxorocrapny. 


inesota A north central state of the United States, popu- 
* larly known as the “Gopher state.” Area, 84,068 
\., of which 4,059 are water. Pop. (1940) 2,792,300. The 
| population was 50-2% of the total. Capital, St. Paul (287,- 
|. The only city in the state with a larger population was 
neapolis (492,370); Duluth had ror,06s. 

Sistory.—Officers of the state in 1941, re-elected in 1942, 
g:: governor, Harold E. Stassen; secretary of state, Mike 
»n; treasurer, Julius A. Schmahl; auditor, Stafford King; at- 
sey general, J. A. A. Burnquist; and chief justice, Henry M. 
wagher. The entire Republican state ticket carried the elections. 
“hye, whom Stassen selected as his running mate, was elected 
succeed C. Elmer Anderson as lieutenant governor. Special 
west centred in Thye’s election, because Governor Stassen had 
dounced before the primaries that, if re-elected, he would resign 
Tater active service in the navy when the state legislature ad- 
‘fned; thus the lieutenant governor would be his successor. 
[ph H. Ball, who had held office under gubernatorial appoint- 
wt, was elected United States senator by a large majority, and 
‘ur E. Nelson was chosen to fill the short-term vacancy. 

Sie dominant note in Minnesota was war—mobilization of in- 
‘ry, intensified mining, accelerated agriculture, bond sales, 
) campaigns, the development of munitions plants, and the 
i. rture of men for the armed forces as manpower was mobilized. 
tiucation.—In 1941-42, Minnesota had 8,278 elementary, 
% secondary and 440 consolidated schools; also 13 junior col- 
Enrolment was 316,695 with 12,956 teachers in the ele- 
ytary grades; 187,612 with 8,344 teachers in the secondary 
Ses; 2,570 with 172 teachers in junior colleges; 10,163 in 
Ht-education classes with 188 teachers; and 465 in teacher 
Yaing departments with 34 teachers. The total public school 
inditure for 1941-42 was $53,674,181. 

Wblic Welfare, Charities and Correction.—During the 
1 ending June 30, 1942, $6,088,856 was spent on general re- 
& the average number of cases being 22,053; on old-age assist- 
1, $16,659,938, the average number of recipients being 63,420. 
‘tal of $3,826,455 was spent on dependent children; this sum 
@d for an average of 9,211 families and 21,929 children. An 
fage of 1,006 persons received $325,545 as aid to the blind. 
) WPA employed 25,774 persons; total expenditures were 
%252,520, of which $10,611,664 represented contributions by 
*sors. For the same period, the state prison, two state reforma- 
Ms, and two training schools for delinquents, had a total of 
#8 inmates, and an aggregate expense of $4,674,046. Unem- 
ment compensation paid out was $5,600,000 in 1942, a drop 


Be nication Highway mileage totalled 11,267 mi. at 
bend of 1942. Railway mileage was 9,097. Dine the fiscal 
imium 1940-42, 51 new bridges were constructed in the state, 
i cost of $3,130,000. 

Hanking and Finance.—On July 1, 1942, there were 486 state 
‘xs, one mutual savings bank Und four trust companies in 
#enesota with deposits of $371,639,689; 186 national banks with 
sits of $919,648,000 and resources of $1,009,385,000; 44 
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Leading Agricultural Products of Minnesota, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 


IQ4I 


209,000,000 
177,375,000 
48,865,000 
26,504,000 
19,350,000 
17,200,000 
55553,000 
4,572,000 


196,245,000 
116,019,000 
44,604,000 
20,500,000 
17,200,000 
14,858,000 
5,453,000 
3,540,000 


building and loan associations with resources of $36,216,314. The 
state revenue fund and expenditure for the year ending June 30, 
1942, were as follows: receipts, $34,711,745, plus transfers, war- 
rants cancelled, and cash balances, making an available total of 
$56,451,967; payments, $45,686,602, plus transfers, making a 
total of $53,637,299; balance, $3,286,175. The unpaid bonds and 
certificates of indebtedness on June 30, 1942, totalled $106,064,- 
553, a reduction in one year of nearly $13,000,000. 

Agriculture.—Minnesota enjoyed its greatest agricultural year 
in 1942, with a gross cash income from the sale of agricultural 
products and physical volumes of sales by the farmers the largest 
on record. The total sale of the 19 principal agricultural products 
of Minnesota approximated $650,000,000, as compared with $480,- 
000,000 in 1941, or an average of $311,000,000 for the five-year 
period, 1935-39. 

Manufacturing.—Official figures later than 1939 were not 
available in 1942. According to the U.S. biennial census of manu- 
facturers, principal industries were as follows in 1939: meat pack- 
ing $198,124,044; butter making $78,029,290; flour and grain 
milling $67,437,432; liquor manufacturing (malt) $23,364,854; 
printing and publishing (newspaper and periodical) $21,964,698; 
making of bread and other bakery products $21,349,382. 

Mineral Production.—The 1942 output of iron ore in Minne- 
sota was estimated at about 74,309,252 tons, in the longest and 
heaviest season in Lake Superior ore shipments, extending from 
March 26 to Dec. 7. The production of coke in 1941 was esti- 
mated at $5,082,787. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Minnesota Legislative Manual, 
Book, 1941, issued by the League of Minnesota Municipalities; William 
W. Folwell, History of Minnesota, 4 vols., Minnesota Historical Society 
(1922-30); T Blegen, Building Minnesota (1938), and Minnesota: 
Its History and Its People, a syllabus, University of Minnesota Press 
(1937); Minnesota: A State Guide, Federal Writers’ Project ape ) 

ECB 


1941; Minnesota Year 


Minnesota University of An institution of higher edu- 
’ * cation at Minneapolis, Minn. 
A drop in enrolment for the second consecutive year was experi- 
enced in the fall quarter, 1942. The decline was 13.4% over the 
corresponding period in 1941, which had been, in turn, 10.5% be- 
low 1940. An accelerated program began in the 1942 summer ses- 
sion, in which 25% of the students from the previous academic 
year were enrolled. During 1942 the university provided instruc~ 
tion, physical training facilities, medical services, social and cul- 
tural opportunities, housing and meals for trainees in several 
branches of the armed services, turning over three entire buildings 
in addition to classrooms and laboratories in other buildings for 
such purposes. This training of enlisted men was in addition to 
such regular campus student programs as the army and navy re- 
serve officers’ training corps, and the various enlisted reserve 
corps in which many students were enrolled. An increasing num- 
ber of staff members were carrying on secret war-related research 
projects. Staff members on leave for service in the armed forces 
or for other war-related work totalled 407 on Nov. 1, 1942. Dur- 
ing the year Walter C. Coffey was promoted from acting president 
to president. 

For statistics of the university, see UNIVERSITIES AND COL- 
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Minor League Baseball: see BasrsaLt. 
Mint, United States: sce CorInace. 
Miquelon: see Frencu CoLonrAL EMPIRE. 
Missions: see Foreicn Missions. 


SAW SiN axe A southern state of the U.S.A., admitted to the 
Mississippi. union in 1817, popularly known as the “Mag- 
nolia state”; area, 47,716 sq.mi.; pop. (1940), 2,183,796; capital, 
Jackson (62,107). Other cities: Biloxi (17,475); Greenville 
(20,892); Gulfport (15,195); Hattiesburg (21,026); Laurel 
(20,598); Meridian (35,481); Natchez (15,296); Vicksburg 
(24,460). Of the state’s population in 1940, 432,882 were urban, 
or 19.8%. In 1940 there were 1,106,327 whites; 1,074,578 
Negroes; 2,177,324 native born; 6,472 foreign. 

History.—The constitution of 1890 was amended in 1942 to 
provide for a constitutional board of trustees for institutions of 


- higher learning and in reference to the sale and lease of 16th 


section lands. The chief accomplishments of the legislative ses- 
sion of 1942 were slightly decreased tax rates, increased support 
for pensions and education, provision for a compilation of the 
general statutes of the state, and the establishment of a reforma- 
tory for Negro juveniles, a board of pardons, a state civilian de- 
fense council, and a vocational school for the adult blind. 

For 1940-44 the elected officers of the state were: governor, 
Paul B. Johnson; lieutenant governor, Dennis Murphree; secre- 
tary of state, Walker Wood; attorney-general, Greek L. Rice; state 
tax collector, Carl N. Craig; state treasurer, Lewis S. May; 
superintendent of education, J. S. Vandiver; state auditor, J. M. 
Causey. 

Education.—In 1942 there were 1,355 white elementary 
schools and 3,637 Negro elementary schools, or a total of 4,992. 
Enrolment in elementary schools in 1941-42 was 238,090 whites 
and 287,139 Negroes. The state had 524 white high schools and 
100 Negro high schools. Enrolment in high schools was 62,864 
whites and 12,495 Negroes. 

Public Welfare.—In 1942 approximately 300,000 workers in 
the state were covered by unemployment insurance. Benefits paid 
to unemployed in 1942 amounted to $1,582,631. The Work 
Projects administration employment average per month during 
1942 was approximately 13,500; its total expenditures for the 
year were approximately $10,000,000. 

Leading Agricultural Products of Mississippi, 1942 and 194] 


1942 


1,880,708 
49,198,000 
9,610,000 


1,385,990 
$1,255,000 
10,152,000 

I,125,000 

6,400,000 

3,300,000 

1,800,000 
30,000,000 

3,300,000 

974,000 

5,400,000 


1,269,000 
6,460,000 
3,135,000 
2,150,000 
14,040,000 
3,000,000 


Sweet potatoes, bu. . 
Sugar-cane syrup, gal 
Sorghum syrup, gal. 
Peanuts, | 

Lespedeza seed, lb 
Peaches, b 

Pecans, lb 


1,394,000 
6,890,000 


Communications.—The state maintained 6,266.6 mi. of high- 
ways and the counties, 54,405.9 mi. in 1942. Total state expendi- 
ture for highways in 1941 was $15,599,780; the total county ex- 
penditure was $19,668,721. The total mileage of railroads in the 
state on Dec. 31, 1942, was 3,937.39 mi. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1942 there were 178 
state banks, 22 branch banks, 23 branch offices and 24 national 
banks. The resources of the state banks were $283,433,557.58 
and deposits were $262,186,370.82; the resources of the national 
banks were $135,551,751.84 and deposits were $126 ,686,634.01. 
The total state receipts for the biennium 1940-42 were $98,044,- 
606.28 and total expenditures were $90,603,979.07. On June 30, 
1942 the general fund debt of the state was $24,998,000; out- 
standing highway bonds amounted to $54,421,000, or a total state 
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debt of $79,419,000. | 

Agriculture.—There were 291,092 farms covering 19,156, 
ac. in 1941, with a crop output of $212,159,000, of which $1 | 
140,250 was cotton and $29,550,912 was cotton seed. 

Manufacturing.—The value of manufactures in the state 
1937 was $190,670,510; in 1939 (the last federal biennial cen} 
as of 1942), $174,937,294. The number of persons employedg) 
1937 Was 49,246; in 1939, 50,014. The wages paid in 1g) 
amounted to $32,091,639; in 1939, $34,083,646. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of mineral productf} 
in Mississippi in 1939 was $5,192,156; in the preceding yeai 
was $5,209,547. Since 1939, 48,726,357 bbl. of petroleum Hy 
been produced, of which 28,616,509 bbl. were produced from ; 
wells in 1942. The production of natural gas declined consid} 
ably in 1942. (W. D. McCii} 


Qj 


: » A west north central state of the U.S.A., admit} 
Missouri. to the union in 1821; popularly known as the “Shi 
Me” state. Area, 69,270 sq.mi.; pop. (1940), 3,784,664 (51-8 
urban). Capital, Jefferson City (24,268). Largest cities: St. Lai 
(816,048), Kansas City (399,178), St. Joseph (75,711), Spril} 
field (61,238). Aliens (1940) numbered 42,049. ; 

History.—In the election on Nov. 3, 1942, the Republicy 
made substantial gains in Missouri. Eight Republicans and ; 
Democrats were elected to the national house of representativy 
the Republicans gained five seats, a larger Republican gain t 
in any other state. Eighteen Democrats and 16 Republicans wh 
elected to the state senate (a Republican gain of ten seats), 
95 Republicans and 55 Democrats to the state house of rey 
sentatives (the first Republican majority since the election 
1928). The voters approved three constitutional amendmer 
one to increase the pay of members of the legislature; but tk 
rejected an amendment to repeal the nonpartisan court ame#f 
ment adopted in 1940. They also approved a proposal to calli} 
convention to revise the state constitution. 

During a special session of the Missouri general assem 
(Nov. 4-28, 1942) Governor Donnell asked for appropriati 
of about $2,536,020, to provide additional funds for state 
partments and institutions for the remainder of 1942. Howe 
the legislature appropriated $5,203,469, adding funds for df 
ciencies previously incurred by some of these agencies. Do 
maintained that, despite the practices of previous legislatull? 
appropriations for such deficiencies were unconstitutional. 
therefore vetoed these items and approved appropriations amoul 
ing to only $2,335,653. 

The major state officers (1942), all Democrats except the 4 
publican governor, were: Forrest C. Donnell, governor; Frank. 
Harris, lieutenant governor; Dwight H. Brown, secretary |i} 
state; Forrest Smith, auditor; Wilson Bell, treasurer; Royjff 
McKittrick, attorney general. 

Education.—For the school year ending June 30, 1942, 
public school system consisted of 8,983 elementary schools, 
505,159 pupils and 17,987 teachers; 987 secondary schools, wit 
193,138 pupils and 8,208 teachers; 2 state universities (wlll 
and Negro); 5 state teachers’ colleges; schools for the deaf ; 
blind; and a Negro vocational school. In the same year ele 
tary parochial and private schools had 63,803 pupils, 1 
teachers; secondary schools, 13,351 pupils, 767 teachers. | 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—For the year elf 


ing June 30, 1942, unemployment compensation totalled $8,041 
066, and the government employment services made 216, 
placements. For the same period WPA earnings amounted|fp 
$24,700,833; old-age assistance, $18,195,425; aid to depend 
children, $3,953,827; general relief, $2,764,491; blind pensid 
$1,016,357 In June 1942, 115,501 persons received old-age 


ystance; 34,214, general relief; 32,339, aid to dependent children; 
4,740, WPA earnings; 3,100, blind pensions. In 1940 Missouri 
@aintained 5 penal and correctional institutions; on Dec. 31, 
4)40, the state penitentiary had 3,728 inmates. 
Communications.—On Dec. 31, 1941, Missouri had 16,084 
gi. of state highways and tor,o8o mi. of rural roads. During 1941 
e state highway department spent $32,539,407 (state and federal 
nds), of which $13,147,792 was for construction, and $5,895,551 
jr maintenance. In 1941 railroad mileage totalled 7,042 mi. 

i} Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, Missouri had 530 
fate banks, with deposits of $862,213,000 and resources (loans 
i id investments) of $802,909,000; 84 national banks, with de- 
gysits of $591,574,000 and resources (loans and investments) of 
‘92,507,000; 194 building and loan associations, with resources 

$139,245,697. 

Total receipts of the state treasury during 1942 amounted to 
111,791,871; disbursements for 1942, $101,033,200; gross state 
i bt, Jan. 1, 1942, $89,751,000; net state debt, Dec. 31, 1942, 
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Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Missouri, 1940 and 1939 


Value, 1940 


Value, 1939 


Lead 

Cement 
Bituminous coal 
Stone: . . 6,176,867 
Clay (raw and products) | . hoes Fig. not available 
Lime . . es Ey hte aed | bie Seer 3,184,203 
Barite . : SME a 1,216,069 


$14,090,414 
7,420,013 
6,124,000 
4,589,986 
3,931,005 
2,800,379 
1,163,870 


GREP S Bre) 


$17,205,200 
Fig. not available 
Fig. not available 


Mohammedanism: see Istam. 


Molotov, Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 


(1890- ), Russian statesman, was educated at Petersburg 
polytechnic and during his youth organized bolshevik student 
groups and worked for the newspaper Pravda. February of 1917 
found him a member of the Petrograd soviet executive committee. 
In 1920 he was appointed secretary of the central committee of 
the communist party of the Ukraine, and in the following year he 


“ACHESLAV MOLOTOV and President Roosevelt at the White House during 
+ soviet foreign commissar’s visit to the United States May 29-June 4, 1942 
% 3,008,000. 
p Agriculture.—The value of Missouri’s 1942 crops, harvested 
#)m 12,408,250 ac., was estimated at $294,965,000, an increase of 
1% over the value of 1941. Unfavourable weather made the winter 
heat crop the smallest in many years, but the 1942 production of 
. its and tame hay was the largest on record. In 1942 Missouri’s 
ish i income from crops and livestock was estimated at $540,000,- 
to; federal government payments amounted to $22,000,000. 


1 Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Missouri, 1942 and 1941 


Crop | 


| 1942 1941 
Hiorn, bu. . 146,899,000 113,216,000 
¢otton, bales. 425,000 476,000 
‘lame hay, tons. Spek caterer noes 4,349,000 3,372,000 
ats, bu. Sh to ian Bat heim 59,427,000 52,938,000 
4 inter wheat, bu. : 9,035,000 18,036,000 


industries manu- 


§ Manufacturing.—During 1939 Missouri’s 
Ictured products valued at $1,388,056,267, employed 178,538 
j.ge earners and 24,275 salaried persons, and paid $190,735,851 
wages and $58,937,137 in salaries. 


Table IIl.—Principal Industries of Missouri, 1939 and 1937 


Industry Value, 19390 Value, 1937 


‘}leat packing (wholesale) $107,254,213 $16,576,053 


@ ootwear (except rubber) ; ; 100,340,10 103,253,379 
-on and steel (excluding machinery) 89,050,177 77,081,234 
Jearing apparel 4 I eee 85,207,177 76,098,667 
{alt liquors . 41,412,301 34,272,016 
Yrugs, medicines . 23,000,409 24,335,400 


Mineral Production.—The value of Missouri’s mineral pro- 
ction in 1939 was $45,619,104. In 1940 and 1941 the value in- 
4eased. Missouri’s lead production in 1941 was 165,900 tons, 
| % of the U.S. output. 


held this office for the whole of the U.S.S.R. He was appointed 
president of the Soviet of People’s Commissars in 1930 and 
was named foreign commissar May 3, 1939, to succeed Maxim 
Litvinov. The latter appointment foreshadowed the temporary 
shift in soviet foreign policy which led to the nazi-soviet pact of 
nonaggression, signed by Molotov in Moscow, Aug. 24, 1939. 

On May 6, 1941, Molotov resigned as premier of the U.S.S.R. 
and was succeeded in this office by Stalin; he remained as foreign 
commissar, however, and took over the vice-premiership. Six 
hours after the German invasion started on June 22, Molotov 
denounced the attack and predicted that the U.S.S.R. would ad- 
minister a “crushing blow” to its enemy. On July 1 Stalin named 
him vice-chairman of the soviet defense committee, to which was 
delegated the full authority of state. On July 13 Molotov signed 
the British-U.S.S.R. mutual-aid pact in which each nation agreed 
not to make a separate peace. In the spring of 1942, Molotov 
went to England and on May 26 he and Anthony Eden signed 
a 20-year Russo-British mutual assistance pact. Under this treaty, 
both countries agreed not to sign a separate peace with Germany 
and not to seek territorial aggrandizement; both also pledged 
postwar co-operation to preserve peace. Molotov then flew to 
Washington where, after conferences from May 29 to June 4, he 
and President Roosevelt signed a lend-iease agreement providing 
mutual defense aid and reached an understanding “on the urgent 
tasks of creating a second front in Europe.” In August, Molotov 
was named vice-chairman of the people’s council of commissars. 


The output of molybdenum in the United 
Molybdenum. States increased from 34,313,000 Ib. in 1940 
to an estimated 40,500,000 lb. in 1941, the major producer being 
the Climax mine in Colorado, which also supplied most of the 
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increase, Although a considerable proportion of the output is a 
by-product recovered from copper ores, the fmount thus obtained 
is determined by the copper output; since the copper output was 
near its maximum in 1940, there was correspondingly little in- 
crease in the recovery of by-product molybdenum in 1941. The 
production rate at the end of 1941 was in excess of 46,000,000 lb. 
a year, and subsequent increases in plant capacity still further 
benefit the 1942 output. Production was practically on a level 
with demand during 1941, and declines in stocks were small. 
The Mexican production increased from 691,000 Ib. in 1940 to 
1,532,000 lb. in 1941, all by-product recovery from copper ore, 
and similar recovery from Chilean ores amounted to 506,000 lb. 
There was a small output in Canada, and while statistics are 
lacking, it is thought that the Peruvian output increased mate- 
rially over the 450,000 Ib. reported in 1940. (G. A. Ro.) 


A principality on the Mediterranean coast, bounded 
Monaco. on the land side by French (occupied) territory. 
Area 375 ac. (0.59 sq.mi.); pop. (census 1939), 23,973. Chief 
towns: Monaco, La Condamine, Monte Carlo; ruler: Prince 
Louis II; language: French. The chief occupation is catering for 
visitors, who, before war broke out in 1939, numbered more than 
2,000,000 annually. 


M ° There was a small output of monazite from the 
onazite. treatment of beach sands in Florida in 1941. Im- 
ports into the United States declined from 2,967 short tons (201 
tons from Brazil and 2,766 tons from India) in 1940 to 1,557 tons 
(411 tons from Brazil and 1,146 tons from India) in the first 
nine months of 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


Monetary Units: see ExcHaNce ConTRoL AND EXCHANGE 
RATES. 


Mongolia (INNER AND OvTER). A vast, arid, sparsely popu- 

lated tableland in northeastern Asia, with several 
deserts, of which the Gobi is the largest. Mongolia occupies an 
area of about 1,000,000 sq.mi. It is bounded N. by Siberia, E. 
by Manchuria (“Manchoukuo”’), W. by Sin Kiang (Chinese Tur- 
kestan), S. by China. Of these two parts of Mongolia, which were 
administratively separated from each other in 1921, when Outer 
Mongolia came under predominant Russian influence, Outer 
Mongolia (622,744 sq.mi.) is larger in size. But Inner Mongolia 
(334,100 sq.mi.) is more closely settled, with some industry, 
agriculture and mining, along with the vast grazing lands which 
are to be found in all Mongolian regions. 

Outer Mongolia.—Population in 1941 (estimated) 850,000. 
Capital, Ulan Bator (formerly Urga). Pop.: 100,000. This im- 
mense region has been for many years almost completely iso- 
lated from the outside world, except the soviet union, Red army 
troops, pursuing the anti-bolshevik forces of Baron Ungern- 
Sternberg, entered Outer Mongolia in 1921 and co-operated with 
Mongolian revolutionaries in setting up a so-called People’s Revo- 
lutionary government, which passed under the closest control 
from Moscow and accepted soviet ‘‘advisers” in military, com- 
mercial and technical matters. 

Under a constitution which was promulgated in 1924 and was 
closely modelled on the soviet constitution, although with some 
allowance for the pastoral, nonindustrial character of the country, 
Mongolia was organized as a people’s republic, power being 
vested in a representative assembly, the Great Huruldan, which 
selects from its members a smaller group, the Little Huruldan, 
for more frequent sessions. The Little Huruldan, in turn, elects 
a committee of five, which is in charge of current affairs. 

One effect of the new regime was to cut off Outer Mongolia 
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from economic, as well as political relationship with China 
to give the soviet union a monopolistic control of the countr 
foreign trade. Exports to countries other than the U.S.S. | 
which were 69% in 1924-25, declined to 3% in 1928-29 and i 
zero in 1929-30. Mongol debts to Chinese trading compa 
which formerly operated in the country were repudiated, ajj 
these companies were gradually liquidated. Russian financial ¢ 
visers helped to work out a new currency system, the unit being) 
silver coin called the tugerik, valued at go kopecks. I 

Most of the wealth of the Mongols has always been rep 
sented by their flocks and herds. It is estimated that in Ou} 
Mongolia there were, in 1942, 1,340,000 horses, 270,000 cami | 

1,500,000 oxen and 10,600,000 sheep. Harsh measures, design} 
to promote the collectivist ownership of cattle, adopted in fj 
with the drive for collective farming in the U.S.S.R., led to s ! 
eral uprisings and to a considerable migration of weattnes Me 
gols across the frontier into China between 1929 and 1932. Tht 
measures were subsequently mitigated, and Mongols fought alo i 
side soviet troops in resisting attempts of the Japanese to nell : 
trate the country from Manchuria (‘““Manchoukuo”). The mij 
serious of these clashes was at Nomonhan, in 1939, and was }f 
companied by the use of tanks and planes. After the sovii 
Japanese non-aggression pact of 1941, the border was quiet. 

Wool, bristles and casings are among the most important Ov 
Mongolian exports. In return the soviet union sends Mongaij 
oil, chemicals, cement, textiles and other manufactured produgj} 
Trade is financed through the Mongol bank, in which the sow 
government owns half the capital. The chief trading organizat) 
is the Mongol Central Co-operative society. There is an air lj 
between Verkhne-Udinsk, in Siberia, and Ulan Bator, and a hil 
way between Ulan Bator and the Siberian border town 
Kyakhta. Northwest of Outer Mongolia is the little soviet pit 
tectorate of Tannu-Tuva, area 64,000 sq.mi., pop. 65,000, capi} 
Kysylchoto, with communication with Siberia by way of if 
Yenisei river. 

Inner Mongolia.—Formerly Inner Mongolia was a term co 
ing the three northern Chinese provinces of Chahar, Suiyuan ¢ 
Ningsia. The Japanese invasion of North China in 1937 led 
the establishment of a new state called Meng-chiang (Federaiff 
Council of the Mongol Border Land), which included Chinesejf 
well as Mongol regions and contains a population roughly e} 
mated at five to seven millions. The new state was a federationiff 
three governments, all under strong Japanese control, with helff 
quarters at Hohohoto (the former Suiyuan), Tatung and Kaley 

The regime at Hohohoto is of purely Mongol character; Tat 
is the principal town of North Shansi and the centre of a g 
coal region, and Kalgan is an old established trading post < 
commercial town northwest of Peking. News about Meng-chiaff 
became increasingly scanty in 1942 as foreigners were forced 
by Japanese monopolistic trading practices. 

There was reason to believe, however, that its economic ¢ 
dition was not flourishing and that Japanese hopes for a tall 
flow of raw materials from this region had not been realizil 
Parts of the country suffered from drought, others from floods} 
1939, with the result that exports were curbed and relief si! 
plies had to be sent in. The Meng-chiang yuan is of the sail 
nominal value as the Japanese yen (23.45 cents U.S. ), and 
amount of currency in circulation, which was 12,966,000 y 
in Dec. 1937, was 70,886,000 yuan in July 1940. Meng-chiang}} 
traversed by the Peking-Suiyuan railway. Imports over this rif 
way were 70,358,000 yuan in the first half of 1939 and 82,347,df 
yuan in the first half of 1940. Exports over the railway wif 
64,404,000 yuan in the first half of 1939 and 28 ,784,000 yuan 
the first half of t940. The principal products of Inner Monga 
are coal, iron, furs, opium, cereals and linseed. (W. H. Cu. 


intana. A northwestern state of the United States, popu- 
larly known as the “Treasure state.” Area, 147,138 
; Pop. (1940): 559,456. The urban population was 211,535 

b- 8%. Capital, Helena (15,056). Other cities of 10,000 or 

ye were: Butte (37,081); Great Falls (29,928); Billings (23,- 

1); Missoula (18,449); Anaconda (11,004). Of the total 

julation there were 540,468 whites, of whom 484,826 were 

ve- -born and 55,642 were force born The Indian population 

sbered 16,841. 

History.—In the general election of 1942 the Republicans 
hed control of both houses of the state legislature. Mike 

p sfield (Dem.) and James F. O’Connor (Dem.) were elected 
gresentatives to Congress. James E. Murray (Dem.) was re- 
ited to the United States senate. Proposed constitutional 

yndments for changes in the state board of education and for 

Sithening the terms of certain county officials from two to four 

is were voted down by large majorities. 

tam G. Ford, elected for a four year term in 1940, was the 
) Republican governor since 1920. Other state officials in 
#2 were Ernest T. Eaton, lieutenant governor; Sam Mitchell, 
fetary of state; John J. Holmes, auditor; R. V. Bottomly, 
grney general; Elizabeth Ireland, superintendent of public in- 
§ ction. 

§ducation.—There were 1,847 elementary schools in Montana 
4942, with an enrolment of 72,542 pupils and a teaching staff 
83,0642. There were 214 high schools with an enrolment of 
35 and 1,513 teachers. The total cost of operating these 
mols was $14,371,107. 
lublic Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Through federal and 
le aid, approximately 25,000 persons received public assistance 
©942. Grants totalling over $5,000,000 were distributed in 
2 as follows (figures in parentheses indicate the average num- 
Hof recipients per month): Old age assistance (12,425), $3,- 
1500; aid to dependent children (6,192), $931,300; aid to 
ly blind (316), $92,800; general relief (2,230), $445,000; 
Bical care (528), $53,500; hospitalization (346), $176,800; 
kals’ (52), $39,500. Unemployment compensation benefits 
flling $1,229,000 were paid to 9,855 persons, an average of 
#23 per week for 11,11 weeks, or $124.70 per claimant. Cor- 
jional institutions with their average population and total ex- 

Giitures in 1942 were: Montana State prison, 480 inmates, 
89,484; State Industrial school, 127 inmates, $68,769; Voca- 
al School for Girls, 69 inmates, $44,206. 

Hommunication.—In 1942 the state highway commission 

Gntained 6,563 mi. of highways at a cost of $8,196,442. The 
iway mileage was 5,203. There were 12 designated airports and 
jemergency landing fields, including those used by the forest 
ice. The number of telephones was estimated at 67,743. 
tanking and Finance.—There were 111 banks in the state in 
2. The 41 national banks had total deposits of $92,321,000 
their total assets were $101,396,000. State banks had total 

Hts of $85,918,930 and their total deposits were $77,903,000. 
jre were 19 savings and loan associations, with assets of $13,- 
j,000. For the fiscal year 1941-42, the net state income was 


q:925; ogo and the total expenditures were $35,362,692. The 
C fi Table 1.—Leading Agricultural Products of Montana, 1942 and 194] 
Crop 1942 IQ4I 
Obit; Bilge ee icp Bete a Bolan ace SRO cameirmne ane 73,783,000 68,239,000 
SRREOUS MLE te Petre Roe reei a Os bse eats pe ode ake 2,759,000 2,318,600 
alte 5 sate o ui de ese ess Vues TAL eee 20,319,000 14,544,000 
ley, [BOE cote Alataun ahead ee th Reema Heme Cie ter aoa maa 12,330,000 6,020,000 
PAEEDeCLS CONS mmo greyed we) bos) sks eso) des, 947,000 793,000 
x xseed, ibe See OMT incl no ntho ts 30% 2,550,000 888,000 
SEDI eo) Bh een secs 2 Pes Sas ie ees 3,800,000 3,500,000 
ad ‘peas, Lee en rer irc’: oh aoe Streets et be 826,000 567,000 
} atoes, DUAR Ae ie San eee. hier: ok paw ue xe 1,725,000 I,540,000 
‘lalfa seed, Pes roped Gta Gi) etree tek ont Me Ae ee er 96,000 117,000 
Beans MDU ere er a Lay). cere, oc Ses 563,333 450,000 
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Table Il.—Principal Industries of Montana, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 . 1937 


Bread and bakery products 


$ 4,020,290 
Butter Pyke 


4,248,762 
6,254,608 


$ 3,733,316 
4,130,181 
8,140,527 
2,093,570 
9,922,709 
4,036,005 

10,892,921 
9,380,256 
3,362,559 


2,091,234 
7,587,327 
4,731,400 
13,401,015 
10,780,455 
3,196,483 


Lenher and timber products 
Meat packing, wholesale 
Petroleum refining 

Sugar, ae 


Value, 1941 Value, 1940 
$28,564,300 
9,541,070 
8,790,080 
6,625,962 
2,303,000 
Amount i IN 1939 
2,810,000 tons 
$,961,000 bbl. 


$20,835,000 
8,627,500 
8,038,400 
8,406, 800 
2,430,000 
Amount in 1940 
2,974,000 tons 
6,768,000 bbl. 


gross debt of the state was $9,001,712 and the net debt, $7,- 
858,809. 

Agriculture.—Favourable weather and rapid expansion of some 
crops made the year 1942 the best since World War I for Mon- 
tana farmers. The value of all main crops was $134,177,000, as 
compared with $100,648,000 in 1941. The cash income from live- 
stock and livestock products was $86,598,000. Government pay- 
ments were $12,923,000. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of products manufactured 
in Montana in 1939 was $151,885,026 as compared with $176,- 
278,814 in 1937. Persons employed in manufacturing numbered 
10,898 in 1939 and were paid salaries and wages amounting to 
$15,832,241. 

Mineral Production.—The 1941 production of gold, silver, 
copper, lead and zinc in Montana was valued at $57,433,700, an 
increase of 3% over that of 1940. The lead output was less than 
in 1940, but owing to the higher price its value was greater. 

Crude oil production reached an all-time state record of 8,093,- 
972 bbl. in 1942 as compared with 7,517,560 bbl. in 1941. 

(ES ENB») 


A former kingdom in the northwest Balkan 
Montenegro. peninsula, Montenegro had voted Nov. 25, 
1g18, its union with Serbia in the then newly formed kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, later Yugoslavia. At that 
time its area was 5,880 sq.mi. with a population est. on Jan. 1, 
1917, at 436,789, all of them Serbs of the Greek Orthodox re- 
ligion. The capital was Cetinje. The last king was Nicholas I, 
whose daughter married King Victor Emmanuel III of Italy. 
The occupation of the people is mainly pastoral and agricultural. 
As a province within Yugoslavia, Montenegro had an area of 
3,733 sq. mi. With the redistribution of Yugoslav administration 
in 1930, Cetinje became the capital of the Zetska banovina or 
province. The population of Cetinje according to the census of 
March 31, 1931 was 6,367. 

With the disintegration of Yugoslavia as a result of German 
aggression in April 1941, the country was occupied by Italians. 
Its fate had not yet been definitely decided in 1942. The greater 
part of the coastal zone had been directly incorporated into 
Italy, while the inland districts in about the same extent in 
which they existed before 1918 became an autonomous province 
under Italian supervision. Throughout the year the inhabitants 
of the Black mountains, a proud and freedom-loving people who 
had resisted for centuries the pressure of Turkey and kept their 
independence, refused to submit to the “new order” imposed by 
the axis. Numerous bands of patriots and partisans, some of 
them in direct collaboration with the Yugoslav patriot arms of 
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Mikhailovitch and the partisans, harassed Italian garrisons. 

Very little authentic news came from Montenegro, or from 
other parts of Yugoslavia. Yet it was beyond doubt that the 
people of Montenegro co-operated with the other Serbs and re- 
mained loyal to the Yugoslav government and to the cause of 
the United Nations. An especially violent encounter was re- 
ported late in 1942 when patriot troups surrounded an Italian 
division near Danilovgrad and took a large number of prisoners. 
(See also CRoATIA; DALMATIA; YUGOSLAVIA.) (H. Ko.) 


(1887- ), British army 
Montgomery, Bernard Law officer, was born Nov. 16. 
The son of an Ulster clergyman, he joined the Royal Warwick- 
shire regiment as a second lieutenant in 1908. He fought in France 
during World War I, was wounded twice and received the dis- 
tinguished service order. After the war, he was a battalion com- 
mander, served in Palestine as division commander and was 
instructor at the Staff college in Quetta, India, remaining until 
1937. A month before the outbreak of World War II, in Aug. 
1939, he was appointed to command the third division which 
went to France with the B.E.F. and helped evacuate his 
troops from. Dunkirk in June 1940. Back home again, he 
became commander of the fifth corps. After Lt. Gen. Neil 
M. Ritchie’s failure to halt Marshal Rommel’s drive into Egypt 
in June 1942, all Britain clamoured for new leadership. Prime 
Minister Churchill responded by announcing on Aug. 18, 1942, 
that Lt. Gen. Montgomery was made commander of the British 
eighth army in Egypt. On Oct. 23, Montgomery launched an 
offensive against Rommel; within two weeks Rommel’s famed 
Afrika Korps was in wild retreat. By Dec. 31, Montgomery’s 
forces had advanced more than 1,000 mi., chasing Rommel far 
beyond El Agheila in Libya. 


(Mrs Ewan MacDonatp) 
Montgomery, Lucy Maud (1874-1942), Canadian au- 
thor, was born Nov. 30 in Clifton, Prince Edward Island. She at- 
tended Prince of Wales college in Charlottetown, P.E.I., and later 
taught school there. She started writing at an early age; at 12, 
she won a story contest sponsored by a newspaper. The islanders 
regarded her with admiration as the “girl who writes stories and 
poems for magazines and gets paid for it.” These rugged folk pro- 
vided her with the inspiration for her most famous novel, Anne 
of Green Gables (1908), which was translated into many foreign 
languages. Called by Mark Twain “the sweetest creation of child 
life yet written,” the book was twice adapted for the motion pic- 
tures. Among her later works were Tangled Web and Jane of Lan- 
tern Hill (1937), Anne of Windy Poplars (1938) and Anne of 
Ingleside (1939). She died in Toronto, April 24. 


Ml | A city of Quebec, Canada, originally Ville Marie, 
ontrea * founded in 1642, is situated on an island at the 
confluence of the Ottawa and St. Lawrence rivers, approximately 
1,000 mi. from the Atlantic ocean and 2,760 mi. from Liverpool. 
It is at the head of ocean navigation and is the terminus for lake 
vessels from the Great Lakes. It is served by three canal sys- 
tems: the St. Lawrence canals (1,230 mi. to the Great Lakes), 
the eastern United States canals, via the Richelieu river and Lake 
Champlain (127 mi.) and the Ottawa river canals (119 mi.). 

The population of the city proper, according to the census of 
1941, was 903,007, and of greater Montreal 1,105,359. At the 
beginning of 1943, as estimated by Lovell’s Directory, it was, 
for the city of Montreal proper, 1,318,595, and for greater Mont- 
real 1,511,930. 

The city of Montreal is governed by a mayor and a council 
of 99 members, of whom one-third are appointed by public 
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bodies, one-third elected by the property owners and one-thir 
the citizens generally. The mayor is elected by the citizer 
the whole city. The council appoints from among its me 
six councillors to act as an executive committee. Greater Mo 
is governed by a metropolitan commission, on which the city] 
suburbs are represented, the members being appointed by vay] 
municipal councils. 

The port of Montreal is the largest in Canada. War condi 
accelerated its activity in 1939-42, but statistics were unaj} 
able because of war censorship. 

In 1942 building permits were issued for 1,216 new projij 
having a value of $8,754,120, and for 2,265 repair jobs, hg 
a value of $2,922,000. Bank deposits (for 11 months ended jf 
30, 1942) were $10,348,909,775, and bank clearings for the sf 
period $5,942,047,288. The assessed value of real estate 2 
Dec—31, 
exempt from taxation. 


Montserrat: see West INpIEs, BRITISH. 
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Mooney Thomas J (1882-1942), former U.S. 
’ * leader, was born in Chicago, Ill. 
at the age of 15 became an apprentice iron moulder. As a y 
he worked in many parts of the country, then went on a “culti}f 
tour of Europe. He returned home an ardent socialist, joineal! 
revolutionary wing of the party and was active in many st 
particularly in San Francisco, Calif. When a bomb was expl i. 
during a San Francisco Preparedness Day parade on July 22, & 
Tom Mooney, then organizer of a city street railway strike,| 
arrested and charged with the crime. He was convicted of ‘If 


he insisted he was innocent. 
international labour circles, and the campaign for his release 
San Quentin prison continued unabated for 22 years. In mf 
President Woodrow Wilson won commutation of Mooney’s 
tence to life imprisonment, but four California governors re 
to grant him a pardon or parole. When he was finally pardif j 
by Gov. Culbert L. Olson, Jan. 7, 1939, Mooney had to spend} 
last years of his life in a hospital bed. His death followed 

abdominal operation in San Francisco, Calif., March 6. 


M or al e, N ati on al When we speak of an individual’s “ 
® ese without a second qualifying 

jective such as “national” or “military” we mean that hi? 
confident of himself; that he j is under self-discipline; sure o | 
ability to manage the work in which he is engaged; he is play) 
by no fear; he is proud of himself and will not, therefore, 
cheap or injurious in relation to his neighbours. His morale gf 
up into a feeling of pride in the best sense of the word. 
On the scale of intensity the feeling varies among individl! 
—and in the same individual from occasion to occasion—f 
mildness to delirious excitement. It always involves initiativell” 
drive. The man whose morale is high does not hesitate to setif!’ 
upon a program that has been chosen and to follow it throug ; 
In its most useful sense morale includes knowing or unit li 
standing the essential background of a situation. If this is ] 
ing or overwhelmed by intensity of emotion, morale is supert r 
and temporary, but may, nevertheless, as in Germany and Ja 
have its uses. One may, é.g., ignorant of the odds, fight enth \ 
astically unto annihilation. , 
National morale is the morale of citizens when they hay 
sense of confidence and pride in the nation; in its past acd]} 
plishments; in.its possibilities; in its resources; in its hist} 
ideals. Each feels that he is a part of the nation; that its}! 
tory, resources and future are his; that he is a member of a 


; others like himself; he participates co-operatively with them 
}) He has, therefore, a sense of personal and national strength. 
Aen citizens generally are in that state they co-operate whole- 
me oy and they approximate invincibility. 

jConditions and agencies that affect national morale positively 
negatively are too numerous to be mentioned. Morale is af- 
ted one way or another by every personal experience. 

jhe Committee for National Morale was developed particu- 
ly for research and public education relating to the essential 
fntions in which national morale arises. It includes sub-com- 
a.tees which suggest the range of its studies. The following is 
partial list: psychology; psychiatry and neurology; medicine 
(1 physiology; radio and motion pictures; education and his- 
4Y; journalism and public opinion; foreign affairs; military 
j2nce and history; opinion and attitude testing; art and music; 
jeign minorities; social science; national economy; social serv- 
and civic agencies; American tradition. 

Che committee, active in two principal directions, completed 
q exposition and bibliography of German literature on psycho- 
jical warfare. The bibliography includes titles of approximately 
q) technical articles and books that were published while the 
Iders of the third reich were consciously preparing for World 
|r II. These works were read and digested by members of the 
jamittee and the whole was made available in a volume en- 
ied: German Psychological Warfare. It shows the means 
j2reby national and military morale were developed in Ger- 
ny after the nazi regime came into power. 

Giecondly, the committee invited many American scholars each 
jontribute a memorandum for the purpose of bringing together 
faprehensive data and opinions concerning the nature of morale 
i. the circumstances in which it may grow. These memoranda 
ly to general morale factors. Some of them are discussed 
mhout respect to particular situations, and others with reference, 
example, to the development of morale in an industrial estab- 
iment. In any case, they contribute to an understanding of 
ional morale. Interpretations of a few selected memoranda are 
jsented here. 

iAorale Factors.—1. An integrated, healthy, well balanced per- 
jality is altogether essential to high morale in any association, 
jill or great. Psychiatrists and mental hygienists recognize 
jir role in this connection. The official publication (Mental 
igiene) of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene and its 
jletins are fundamental instruments through which the mental 
riene principle is extended to almost all organized and unor- 
Hized educational activities that touch many millions of people 
Nche United States. The principle applies to morale for both 
Vout warfare and for peacetime. 

WZ, single psychically instable member of a unit within an armed 
ice may bring fatal results to the entire unit and more; for 
&h a one is likely to break under prolonged tension or at a 
Tical moment. In that case he becomes a source of mental 
tagion. Hence, for the military, naval and air services it is 
Hiaeasurably important to select psychically stable personalities 
{ to maintain them in that condition. It is thus that psychi- 
‘sts and mental hygienists through their organization and indi- 
Tyally were active in the selection and training of members of 
t armed forces. In time of peace they are equally active in 
iLumbered school, industrial and public clinics. In these rela- 
dis they seek out and try to eliminate conflicts which render 
individual unhappy, fearful, inefficient and unreliable in the 
ap or industry in which he is placed. 

‘hese interests supply the motif for the programs sponsored 
the U.S.O. and other organizations in military training camps 
) elsewhere. It is not to provide recreation for its own sake, 
4 as a measure for mental health, stability and morale. Wher- 
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ever men and women are engaged in routine, recreation in form 
of dancing, art, music, wholesome fun, letters from family and 
friends, telephone calls, all in addition to the daily news, and 
religious exercises, too, promote mental health and morale be- 
cause they distract from irritating monotony and self-interest. 
It is impossible to estimate the value of radio programs and the 
screen to the millions lonely and anxious at home and in camp. 

The American Red Cross, its services and its publications, con- 
tribute importantly to the health and morale of men in the armed 
forces and war industries, of their families and of great blocks of 
the population in times of disaster. 

The American Social Hygiene association whose organization, 
official publication (Journal of Social Hygiene) and bulletins enter 
every state and municipality aims ultimately, through propaganda 
and other educational means at the development of a public 
morale that will make exposure to venereal diseases improbable. 
It co-operates with official agencies for the cure of these diseases 
among the armed forces, industrial workers and in the general 
population, and for eliminating sources of infection. Innumerable 
other voluntary organizations aim at the promotion of both phys- 
ical and mental health directly and by educational means. They 
lift the morale of millions by giving them hope and courage and 
the possibility of prideful participation in the world’s work. 

2. Economic security plays an important role in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of morale. The highest values that men 
and women cherish can hardly mature when they are nagged 
daily throughout life by the fear of insecurity. Hence a program 
for elevating morale justifiably emphasizes thrift and wise invest- 
ment in property and insurance. For national morale the volun- 
tary purchase of U.S. war bonds was especially appropriate be- 
cause such purchases associated a step toward economic security 
with citizenship in the nation. 

3. Formal academic education is a national morale builder pro- 
vided it connotes broad relationships and kindles affective warmth 
toward the nation. Mere acquaintanceship with facts is of little 
avail. 

4. Numerous devices, created by managers of industry, ele- 
vate the workers’ loyal pride in the plant, z.e., their industrial 
morale. These devices exhibit applications of the principle of 
participation which is essential to institutional, group or national 
morale everywhere. They include plans whereby workers may 
invest in the industry, become part owners of it, and therefore, 
theoretically participants in its management. 

An especially interesting scheme for obtaining participation is 
illustrated in a policy of several well known industrial establish- 
ments. Workers were encouraged to submit their suggestions for 
improving the management of the plant, methods for reaching 
potential buyers and for economizing in the time and material 
required for production. Responsible members of the firm studied 
the suggestions that were offered. They found numerous practi- 
cal measures, put them into operation, estimated their value and 
paid royalties to their authors. A proportion of the larger plants, 
moreover, offer facilities for in-service training and education in 
relation to technical processes within the plant and to the broad 
social implications that are involved in industry. The idea is to 
develop the worker’s “feeling of identification with the industry,” 
in other words to attach him as a participant to something great 
outside himself. 

Family morale, likewise, is high or low according to the pres- 
ence or absence of the participation factor. The family in which 
parents and children participate in work and in discussion of 
questions that affect all together; in which no member’s identity 
and initiative are neglected; in such a family are found through- 
out life the strongest bonds of loyalty and pride. It is so like- 
wise with school, club, church and community morale. 
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Creating High National Morale.—High national morale re- 
quires that all other conditions such as health, economic security, 
etc. be supplemented by a warm participation in the ideal life of 
the nation as it is today and historically. It was one of the func- 
tions of the federal Office of Civilian Defense to build morale. 
The Office relied largely upon the principle of co-operation in 
elaborate locally organized defense programs. Theoretically there 
was emergency work for every one to do: blacking out on signal; 
learning to extinguish incendiary bombs, etc. Such participation 
under the pressure of great public interest and enthusiasm was 
expected to develop national morale. 

But national morale must be substantially developed and main- 
tained on a uniformly high level in peacetime when there is no 
pressure of emergency. How? Procedure in Germany after 1933 
was brought to light by the Committee for National Morale. In 
German Psychological Warfare the committee describes devices 
that nazi leaders employed to build civilian and military morale. 
Among other means: 

1. They exalted personal strength, prowess and self-discipline. 
Competition in all sorts of sports was encouraged, not for per- 
sonal satisfaction, but to make the contestants fit to follow the 
fuehrer, defend the reich and enlarge its sphere of influence. 
Illustrations of the heroism of the strong were always at hand. 

2. They emphasized by every means, as reason for pride, the 
imagined superiority of the German race over all others; asserted 
their invincibility and repeated it, and deduced therefrom that 
they are destined to rule the world. They never failed to encour- 
age the long look ahead and to assert the German capacity to 
meet the necessities that had been placed upon them by their foes. 

3. They stimulated pride in the material resources and prac- 
tical accomplishments of the German state. 

4. Necessary daily work was glorified as participation in state 
affairs. 

5. They never allowed the people to forget that the state pro- 
tects them in adversity. 

6. By clever propaganda they deified their fuehrer as the rep- 
resentative of all that is great and worthy in German history and 
of all that the reich is yet to be. 

7. They continuously exploited the sacrificial and heroic lead- 
ers of the German folk, past and present, in picture, song and 
biography. Their sacrifices, wounds and death were described as 
in the very cause for which the present generation is urged to 
struggle to the bitter end. Thus naturally, the worship of heroes 
became a devotion to the cause of the state that the heroes 
stood for. 

In soviet Russia the methods of morale building were essen- 
tially the same. (See also PsyCHOLOGY.) 

BrBLIoGRAPHY.—G. Stanley Hall, “Morale in War and After,’’ Psychol. 
Bul., 15:361-426 (1918); “National Morale,” A Symposium, Am.J.Sociol., 
47:277-480 (1941); “Mental Hygiene and Children in Wartime,” A Sym- 
posium of Lectures to Parents and Teachers, Mental Hygiene, 26:353-468 


(1942); Ladislas Farago, editor, German Psychological Warfare, Committee 
for National Morale (1942). (O55 ial (Cai) 


Moravia: see BoHEMIA AND Moravla. 


Mormons During the year 1942 the welfare program of the 
* Church was further developed. In the farming and 
stock-raising communities labour shortage became increasingly 
acute owing to the large numbers in the armed forces of the 
country, and in defense works of various kinds, farmers and 
stockmen being unable to harvest crops, plant fall crops, and 
care for and market their livestock. Dairymen were likewise 
shorthanded. To meet the situation, priesthood quorums organ- 
ized “change work” groups to help meet the labour shortage. 
Communities were more and more securing and operating, for 


. During this period Moscow lived in a state of siege, but ¢ 


Ae 
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the benefit of the needy among them, small farm units whi 4 
were worked, so far as possible, by those who would requity 
some assistance in livelihood necessities. The added labaif i 
necessary to operate such “projects” was furnished by the ol 
unteer labour of priesthood members who are not in need. 1 
The scarcity of building materials and priorities curtailed Hh} 
Church building program. The priesthood activities of the Chure Ht 
both secular and religious, were intensified. The priesthood} 
composed of all male members of the Church over 12 years i 
age—were urged to take on and were assuming increased diligedt 
in their service. | 
The educational program of the Church—absorbing appro: id i 
mately 20% of the annual budget—was carried on during 14 
without any curtailment. All teachers were retained, despite alls i 
decrease in student enrolment, and salaries were adjusted upwai ' 
to help meet the increased cost of living. Ih f 
The women of the Church, through their century-old charitab ' 
organization, the National Woman’s Relief society, were planni)}, 
to meet the nursing needs of the people as the doctors a) 
nurses were more and more drained from the communities. } i" 
some areas the situation threatened to be serious. (See al: if 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) Cake “lt 
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Morocco: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE; SPANISH Coton tA} 


EMPIRE. 


. (1875-1942), U.S. diplomat, was bow 
Morris, Ira Nelson March 8 in Chicago, IIl., the son ofllh 
wealthy meatpacker. He was educated at Phillips academe An 
over, Mass., the Sheffield Scientific school at Yale, and wi 
graduated with an A.B. from Yale in 1895. He spent only a fal 
months in his father’s business before going to Europe, where - 
spent most of his life. He was minister to Sweden from 1914 Wit! 
1923. In 1926, he accompanied Queen Marie of Rumania on hil 
American tour. Though he was not actively engaged in busines I. 
he maintained extensive interests in railways, banks and cory 
tions. Morris died in Chicago, Jan. 15. he 


Mortgages, Farm: see AGRICULTURE; FEDERAL 
BANKS. 
Mortgages, Home: see Nationa Housinc AGENCY. 


it 
Mescow Since the beginning of the war with Germany, Me I 

cow had by the end of 1942 passed through thrif! 
different periods. Until Oct. 1941, military operations did nil: 
seriously interfere with the life of the city, but in the secon 
period which began early in Oct. and lasted up to the beginning 
of Dec. 1941, the German army made a supreme effort to enciraflt’ 


and capture it, and the front line approached as near as 20 nf : 


Dec. 13, 1941 it was officially announced that the danger of e 
circlement and capture was definitely removed and that the 8 
man army had been forced to retreat. Then began the third peric lt 
in the war-time life of Moscow. The front line was thrown ba h 
and in 1942 its nearest point was about 120 mi. away. Some il 
stitutions as well as part of the evacuated population returned li 
Moscow, but many thousands remained in evacuation areas. _ |i 
In Oct. 1942 the population of Moscow was 2 800,000, again 
4,137,000 in 1939. The chairman of the Moscow Soviet stated | 
that time that during 1942 the schools had opened on time a 
added “the theatres and cinemas are functioning normally a’ | 
every citizen lives a full, eager life devoted to the task of servi [ 
the Red army.” Many Moscow factories, as a result of the ly 
achievements in socialist emulation, were awarded Red banners i" 
the state defense committee: Mobilized men from factories well 


| 

eaced by women who underwent intensive training in skilled 
!. In 1941 the Germans laid waste the Moscow coal basin but 
ras stated “not only has it been restored, it is turning out 
veen 25% and 30% more coal than it did before the war. Our 
/er stations, factories and institutions are well stocked with 
# for the coming winter of 1942-43. Tens of thousands of our 
ble have gone out to the forests to cut firewood. They have 
jidy stocked several million cu. feet of timber. Hundreds of 
jels tie up each day at the wharves with loads of timber. We 
(repairing damaged houses and flats and making them thor- 
jily weathertight. Everybody is helping. Over 2,000 well 
spped flats have been provided for the families of our Red 
my men. We have plenty of food stored away. We shall, of 
‘se, have to economize, but we shall not starve.” 

faus was the situation in Moscow on the eve of the winter of 
$-43 officially described. (A. M. Bv.) 


ition Pictures The motion picture industry in 1942 was 
* “stripped for action,” literally as well as 
yatively. Names that spelled money, power and importance in 
notion picture world joined the armed forces. At the year’s 
mmore than 4,000 of those directly concerned with the mak- 
yof pictures were in uniform, including producers, directors, 
Wi, writers, technicians and artisans of all kinds. Close to goo 
wes were in the service. The total represented 22% of studio 
@ personnel. 

datstanding names of the industry in the armed forces in- 
¥e2d Gene Autry, Richard Barthelmess, Freddie Bartholomew, 
Qe Cabot, Jackie Coogan, Broderick Crawford, Donald Crisp, 
@zlas Fairbanks, Jr., Clark Gable, William Haines, Stirling 
iden, Peter Lind Hayes, Louis Hayward, Jeffrey Lynn, Ray- 
ll Massey, Burgess Meredith, Robert Montgomery, Wayne 
ris, Richard Ney, Gene Raymond, Cesar Romero, Charles 
ddy) Rogers, James Stewart, Robert Stack, Lee Tracy, Irving 
Ir, Darryl F. Zanuck, Eugene Zukor, Frank Capra, George 
‘pr, John Ford, Garson Kanin, William Keighley, Anatole 
Yak, Gene Markey, Hal Roach and Robert Presnell. 

iided to this devastating loss of manpower, the motion pic- 
industry also functioned in an atmosphere of increasing re- 
; and increasing expenses, of ever-growing demands for its 
uct and decreasing facilities with which to make its product. 
jie theatres in 1942 did a tremendous business, but while 


a}| engaged in recruiting masculine talent and acquiring stories 
rn could be produced with a minimum of males of military serv- 


jroduct. 
Sie capital investment of the industry in 1942, according to 
Sates of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors, Inc., 


Moraes oboe aNoaay voalemekenecnl Stohr e $1,900,000,000 
125,000,000 
25,000,000 


Theatres 
Studios 
Distribution 


$2,050,000,000 


he Producers and Distributors organization estimated federal 
J; at $160,000,000 in 1941, and state and municipal taxes at 
,000,000. According to the most dependable surmises, 1942 


te 


ROSALIND RUSSELL, U.S. motion picture actress, at a United Service organiza- 
tions party in Camp Bowie, Tex., in 1942. Stage and movie stars made innumer- 
able tours of U.S. camps during the year 


federal taxes increased about 30%, and state and municipal taxes 
about 10%, over the 1941 figures. 

Weekly attendance figures at motion picture theatres in the 
United States have long been the subject of widely varying esti- 
mates. There is no question that attendance increased greatly in 
1942. A conservative attendance estimate was 88,000,000, which 
probably indicated a 12% increase. In addition, attendance at 
army camp theatres ran into the millions weekly. 

The estimated total box office gross of $1,100,000,000 in 1941 
undoubtedly increased materially in 1942. The number of operat- 
ing theatres rose from 16,951 in 1941 to 17,568 in 1942. Because 
of war restrictions on building, it is likely that a large part of the 
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increase was accounted for by re-opening of closed houses. 

While attendance figures were greatly up in metropolitan areas, 
especially in war production centres, there was a falling off in 
rural districts where manpower had been diverted to war work and 
the armed forces. 

In English-speaking countries generally motion picture theatre 
attendance greatly increased. The foreign market as a whole, be- 
cause of enemy and occupied countries, had been cut about in 
half by war. 

Because of the constantly shifting scene, it is impossible to 
estimate with any accuracy the number of persons employed in 
the industry’s exhibition, production and distribution branches. 
The best guess is that the number of employees in 1942 was down 
about 10%, probably considerably under 200,000. Because of the 
drainage of manpower by war, many workers doubled up. Pay- 
rolls increased probably 10%. The approximate annual payrolls 
of the industry had previously been estimated by the Producers 
and Distributors organization at $322,500,000. 

The basic problem of the industry in 1942 was the obtaining of 
an adequate supply of raw film. Because certain of the chemicals 
used in its manufacture were vital for war purposes and because 
of the heavy production of government pictures, such as training 
films for the armed forces, it was early apparent that the raw 
film supply for entertainment purposes must be curtailed. 

One over-all reduction in film, estimated at 24%, was put into 
effect during the year. At the end of 1942 a second cut of sim- 
ilar proportions loomed. 

Emphasis was placed by producers on “fewer and better” pic- 
tures. The death knell of “B”—run-of-mine productions—again 
was sounded. But “B” pictures were still being made in 1942. 

Reduction in raw film supply forced more careful shooting of 
pictures. Continued retaking of scenes was frowned upon, and the 
necessity obviated by more careful rehearsing. 

Governmental limitation of $5,000 for set construction per pic- 
ture also called versatility and ingenuity into play. In the oid 
days, stage designers summoned by Hollywood sometimes were 
dazed to find that elaborate and costly sets were constructed to 
flash for only a few seconds upon the screen. 

In 1942, motion picture artists were reconstructing old sets, and 
calling upon such substitutes as cloth and paint to “stand in” for 
the unobtainable solids. The success obtained may fairly be 
called remarkable. 

Adequate substitutes were found for 50 critical materials essen- 
tial in making motion pictures. Included in the list were substi- 
tutes for steel, wrought iron, bronze, brass, copper, zinc, asbestos, 
rubber and wool. Plaster was rapidly emerging as the all-purpose 
material. 

To a certain extent, pictures were driven out-of-doors and often 
far afield to make up for the production values reduced by lack of 
materials. Hollywood being in a defense area, there were restric- 
tions upon outdoor shooting. The deserts and mountains of the 
near interior were increasingly called upon. Yet, to accomplish 
this, the studios had to meet new transportation problems, brought 
about by rubber and gasoline limitations. 

In a year of alarms, the prize bomb dropped upon the Holly- 
wood scene undoubtedly was the $25,000 a year wage ceiling. 
Aside from the upheavals in the lives of high-salaried personnel, 
this made it doubtful how much work could be done by players 
in pictures and in the neighbouring field of radio, and also left the 
provisions of players’ contracts in a hazy state. At the year’s end, 
there was a hope of amelioration, but the situation had not yet 
been completely clarified. 

The government had early indicated its belief in the power of 
motion pictures in sustaining democratic ideals and contributing 
to the morale of both the public and the armed forces. There was 


much discussion over the advisability of having motion pi st 
declared an essential industry. At the first suggestion, howe 
of a deferred classification in selective service, the Screen Aq 
guild went on record in opposition. 


classifications, but even more sharply in the technical de 
ments. Thirteen branches, however, at the close of 19424 
declared essential to the war effort. 

Early in the conflict, in a letter to Lowell Mellett, now q 
of the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Informa 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had said: 
| 


The American motion picture is one of our most effective media ij 


forming and entertaining our citizens. The motion picture must rema nil 
in so far as national security will permit. I want no censorship of 


motion picture; I want no restrictions placed thereon which will impa 
usefulness of the film other than those very necessary restrictions which | 
dictates of safety make imperative. = 


Speaking broadly, the war censorship of motion pictures mit 
be compared briefly to that exercised upon the press. Tn 
waning days of 1942, however, a flurry was caused by a lai 
from Mellett to studio heads requesting submission of all sem) 
betore production, as “this will enable us to make suggestio 
to the war content of motion pictures at a stage when it is 
and inexpensive to make changes which may be recommende 

New feature pictures approved by the Production Code adi 
istration of the industry in 1942 were: domestic, 521 (19d) 


546); foreign, 30 (1941—22). | 
There was almost a complete lack of the obvious heavy-har 
propaganda pictures of World War I. The 1942 war nic 
were more artistic and subtle and therefore more plausible 
effective. Mrs. Miniver and The Pied Piper were good e 
ples of the new approach. From many regions came report} 
sharp increases in enlistments after good war pictures had | 
shown. | 
Projects initiated by the government to rally the nation bey 
the war effort found vigorous industry support. Productia 
training films for the services was undertaken even before | 
Harbor. These proved so helpful that, at the year’s end, alr 
2,000 reels of such film were completed. 
Defense and documentary films also were being turned o 
a steady stream to give quick and emphatic presentation of pi} 
which the government considered vital in the prosecution of : 
war. f 
The industry also gave liberally of its time and talent in siti 
ulating the sale of war bonds through personal appearances if 
appeals of its outstanding figures. The major over-all gri 
called the War Activities committee, alone carried through ad 
paign which resulted in the sale of $1,000,000,000 in war bol 
The same committee arranged for the production, distribution | 
showing in 15,000 theatres of the various government shorts i 
trailers. | 
Somewhat more publicized was the work of the Hollyvw 
Victory committee, organized three days after Pearl Harbor 
a membership of 100, among them 48 of the screen’s top stars 
The most spectacular achievement was the “Stars Over Al 
ica” campaign in September. The stars appeared in 300 Amer 
cities and raised a total of $838,250,000. Highly successful, if 
was the Hollywood Victory Caravan, composed of 32 stars. * 
toured 12 cities to raise funds for the Navy Relief society 
the Army Emergency Relief. The Caravan shattered all cr ‘ 
attendance and box office records in the history of entertainn } 
The industry also sent more than 1,100 of its players to 4 
ous camps and military establishments both in the U.S 
abroad. They travelled in excess of 1,000,000 mi. during the | 
to participate in 6,828 appearances and 222 radio programs 4 
nating from camps. le 
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HER PART in Mrs. Miniver, Greer Garson was awarded the 1942 Academy 
#1 as best actress of t year. She is shown here with Walter Pidgeon 


SPENCER TRACY AND KATHARINE HEPBURN in Woman of the 
Year, voted the best original screen play of 1942 by the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 


+} RUTH AND GARY COOPER in Pride of the Yankees, a motion picture based 
five life of Lou Gehrig, famous New York Yankees first baseman, whose part 
Sior plays 

| 


ALS CAGNEY and Frances Langford in Yankee Doodle Dandy. Cagney received 
942 Academy award as the best motion picture actor of the year 


VAN HEFLIN (left) and Robert Taylor in Johnny Eager. Heflin’s role 
in this picture won him a 1942 Academy award for best supporting actor 


SCENE from The Pied Piper, starring Anne Baxter (left) and Monty 
Woolley (right centre) 
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Direct financial con utce of the SEUSS were heavy: 

The plan under which 10% of each person’s salary automati- 
cally is deducted at the source for the purchase of war bonds was 
originated in Hollywood. By December, under this arrangement, 
the studio workers were buying $300,000 in war bonds weekly. 

Various public charities, such as the Community Chest, Red 
Cross, Russian, Chinese, Dutch and Navy Relief, received a total 
of $1,829,424.06 in contributions from the industry. 

As its pet contribution to morale building among the armed 
forces, the industry established its own Hollywood Canteen. It 
immediately became a great success. All food and entertainment 
was free, but the chief attractions for the men in uniform were 
the stars serving as hostesses, dancing partners and waitresses. 

Awards.—Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 
Awards for 1941 (for the principal 1942 awards see p. 459): 

Irving Thalberg award, for most consistent high quality pro- 
duction achievement by an individual producer, Walt Disney; 
outstanding picture, How Green Was My Valley, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox; performances—actor, Gary Cooper in Sergeant York, 
Warner Bros.; actress, Joan Fontaine in Suspicion, RKO; sup- 
porting actor, Donald Crisp in How Green Was My Valley; sup- 
porting actress, Mary Astor in The Great Lie, Warner Bros.; 
best direction, John Ford for How Green Was My Valley; best 
original motion picture story, Harry Segall for Here Comes Mr. 
Jordan, Columbia; best written screen play, Sidney Buchman 
and Seton I. Miller for Here Comes Mr. Jordan; best cine- 
matography—black and white, Arthur Miller for How Green Was 
My Valley; colour, Ernest Palmer and Ray Rennahan for Blood 
and Sand, Twentieth Century-Fox; best film editing, William 
Holmes for Sergeant York; best art direction—black and white, 
Richard Day and Nathan Juran for How Green Was My Valley; 
colour, Cedric Gibbons and Urie McCleary for Blossoms in the 
Dust, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; best set decoration—black and 
white, Thomas Little for How Green Was My Valley; colour, 
Edwin B. Willis for Blossoms in the Dust; best sound recording, 
Jack Whitney for That Hamilton Woman, General Service; best 
scoring of musical pictures, Frank Churchill and Oliver Wallace 
for Dumbo, Walt Disney; best scoring of dramatic pictures, Ber- 
nard Herrmann for All That Money Can Buy, RKO; best song, 
Jerome Kern for music and Oscar Hammerstein II for lyrics for 
The Last Time I Saw Paris, from Lady Be Good, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer; special effects, Fariot Edouart and Gordon Jennings 
for photography and Louis Mesenkop for sound for 7 Wanted 
Wings, Paramount; documentaries—short subjects, Churchill’s 
Island, Canadian Film Board-United Artists; short subjects— 
cartoon, Lend a Paw, Walt Disney; one-reeler, Of Pups and Pusz- 
zles, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer; special awards, Ray Scott for pro- 
ducing KuKan, the film record of China’s struggle, including its 
photography with a 16 mm. camera under the most difficult and 
dangerous conditions; British Ministry of Administration for the 
documentary film, Target for Tonight; Walt Disney, William 
Garity, John N. A. Hawkins, and Radio Corporation of America 
for their outstanding contributions to the advancement of the use 
of sound in motion pictures through the production of Fantasia; 
Leopold Stokowski and his associates for the creation of a new 
form of visualized music in Fantasia. 

Outstanding Pictures.—-Outstanding pictures of 1942  in- 
cluded: Mrs. Miniver, Random Harvest, Pied Piper, Yankee 
Doodle Dandy, Wake Island, My Favorite Blond, Once Upon a 
Honeymoon, My Sister Eileen, Casablanca, This Gun For Hire, 
To the Shores of Tripoli, Joe Smith American, Woman of the 
Year, My Gal Sal, Tortilla Flat, This Above All, Bambi, Holiday 
Inn, Pride of the Yankees, Talk of the Town, Wings and the 
Woman, The War Against Mrs. Hadley, Across the Pacific, Now 
Voyager, The Major and the Minor. 
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1941 was a banner year for outstanding films, but even 
failed to compare with the war year of 1942. The New 
critics selected Noel Coward’s epic, Jn Which We Serve, as 
best picture in 1942. The picture was made in England; 
Noel Coward wrote, directed and acted in it. 

Outstanding Actors ihe Motion Picture Herald in its a 
nual review listed the ten biggest money-making stars of 19 
For the first time in three years, Mickey Rooney lost his positi 
at the top. The two comedians, Bud Abbott and Lou Cos 
were listed as the greatest draws at the box office, which was 
amazing tribute to their personal popularity, for their pictt 
were not especially outstanding. 

The others named in order were: 2. Clark Gable, 3. Ga 
Cooper, 4. Mickey Rooney, 5. Bob Hope, 6. James Cagnd | 
7. Gene Autry, 8. Betty Grable, 9. Greer Garson, to. Spen@: 
Tracy. (L. O. PONT 

Little new studio and theatre equipment was developed durii| 
1942 because of the lack of materials and manpower caused 
the national war effort. Certain projects, the principal work ff 
which had been accomplished in previous years, were compli th 
and material conserving techniques were evolved. 

Optics.—The evaporative process of applying anti-refledil a 
coatings on lens surfaces came into more general use on cam 
lenses at Twentieth Century-Fox, Technicolor and Paramoujt) 
Improvement in transmission of 37% for a six-element lens | i 
sembly was experienced. The baked coating is of sufficient has 
ness to allow cleaning with lens tissue and benzine. 4 

A limited number of large flat glass surfaces such as pro jecti, 
port glasses at Twentieth Century-Fox and camera blimp windoj 
were treated by the new RCA Magicote “C” method of apply i 
anti-reflection coating. This method was the commercializatij 
of the Nicoll acid vapour method of reducing the reflectance} 
glass by exposure to hydrofluoric acid vapour. It was not possif 
by the close of 1942 to apply this treatment to other than” 
surfaces, but the coating secured was of great durability and 1 
method allowed the handling of large glass sheets—a procedi : 
not possible with evaporative methods to date. zn 

Film.—The use of fine grain positive film for release prift) 
continued to gain. Most studios were employing this release nl | 
dium. Almost all users of variable density recording also adopy} \ 
fine grain sound negative stocks as standard. RKO, among * 
variable area users, adopted fine grain positive emulsions 
sound negatives. Essentially all studios were making sound PE ii 
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iq 
on fine grain positive stock. j 
The problem of maintaining accurate print control with f 
grain positive emulsions and mercury vapour lamps was sol¥ 
in the case of the M-G-M laboratory by controlling the la | 
intensity by a feed-back circuit actuated by a photoelectric 
on which falls a portion of the light from the lamp. This ¢ 
cuit was devised by M-G-M in conjunction with DuPont ¢ 
Hanovia and not only corrects for variations in the light out} 
of the lamp but can be used as a light meter for establishing | 
absolute level of the light required for various types of prints.) 
Triple head process projectors were widely used by War | 
Brothers, RKO, and Paramount. The Paramount projector ¥ 
a relatively silent machine which could be used without < 
sound absorbent booth. The three projection heads, whose cq | 
bined light output approximated 50,000 lumens, were mounted} 
a special base. Each unit could be removed and used on an ii 
vidual base as a conventional single-head process projector. | 
eliminating the need for a separate, permanent triple head uf 
a considerable investment was saved. Ih 
Along with this improvement in process projectors, Paramé 
solved the problem of handling process screens and portable li il 
bridges for top lighting above transparency screens by use| 
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ni-monocoque steel frames for these screens and light bridges. 
te screen frames mounted on caster-equipped elevating jacks for 
‘nsportation and elevation to “shooting” position without plat- 
cms. The bridges, inverted “U” shaped structures, telescoped 
th vertically and horizontally without the benefit of bottom tie 
ds. They were particularly useful for straddling sets and could 
, used to support both lights and the process screen if desired. 
|Wartime restrictions made location work difficult and fostered 
it only a larger amount of process projection of the motion pic- 
re type but also greatly increased the use of still background 
jectors. Paramount developed and employed a unit consisting 
fa multiple relay optical system in conjunction with a still pro- 
jtor. This equipment supplied approximately 24 times as much 
sat as conventional projectors. The increased heat of the light 
um was selectively attenuated by a water cell which absorbs 
(: far infra red and cools a near infra red filter glass thus min- 
izing plate breakage and emulsion fading. 

\{n addition to conservation of sound film stock by pre-selection 
I takes,” a practice common in many studios, Republic added 
I-selection of picture negative stock. Punches were used to 
“boss the. film between scenes, and a careful log was kept dur- 
“ the actual shooting. Scenes which were not required could 
i" be identified in the dark room by locating the punch marks, 
jioved from the roll, spliced together, and used as “leader” 
ick for dubbing masters. 

)0und.—A number of studios standardized on a uni-directional 
qcrophone which provided a smooth frequency characteristic 
ul reduced rear reflections by approximately 15 DB. This micro- 
“pne was mounted in a case designed for relative freedom from 
aid noise caused both by actual wind and by “panning” on a 
q:rophone boom. The unit was rugged and had sufficient mass 
foad suitably conventional microphone boom suspension mounts. 
WXepublic continued to use class B push pull variable area 
flording for all original production recording and music scoring. 
is system simplified the equipment by elimination of noise re- 
ition amplifiers and shutters, simultaneously providing maxi- 
jm noise reduction—an inherent feature of this type of class B 
ond track. 


l@sessing a transmission of 95% at 4,400 angstroms and a re- 
i tivity of 65% at 7,340 angstroms, when placed in the light 
'm of a recording optical system transmits the actinic rays 
4 ch expose the film and reflects the deep red rays to a caesium 
tocell for monitoring purposes. 

‘he electronic mixer or volume compressor used in variable 
9a recording channels was improved in performance by Warner 
™ thers through the introduction into the control circuit of this 
it of a spectral energy equalization circuit. This circuit in- 
Sased the action of the compressor at the higher speech and 
‘sic frequencies at which high peak powers are encountered of 
‘gh short duration that insufficient energy exists to suitably 
Suate an unequalized compressor. 

W\ single film recording system developed for the use of the 


“hed forces consisted of a recording sound head capable of being 
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‘ded directly on picture negative stocks with wide processing 
srance achieved through the use of larger than conventional 


‘ighting.—Essentially no new development occurred in light- 
} practice because of the government limitation on critical ma- 
lals for new types of lamps or lighting fixtures. Because of the 
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increased speed of motion picture emulsions, the light intensity 
continued low and further use was made of control by means of 
individual dimmers on lamps. Conservation of lamps and carbons 
employed in arcs was accomplished through rehearsals effected 
with a minimum of light. 

Colour.—Usage increased of the 16 mm. kodachrome to 35 mm. 
technicolor “blowup” technique, pioneered in 1941 by Warner 
Brothers. This procedure was used by the United States navy 
for the release prints of the Battle of Midway. 

Technicolor introduced a three-colour single film emulsion, 
known as Monopack. This film could be used with any standard 
camera possessing a suitably colour-corrected lens and greatly 
simplified the making of a technicolor picture negative. 

The armed forces recognized the value of colour in combat and 
training films, since it had been observed in such films that pat-- 
terns could be recognized and objects identified in less time than 
with black and white photography. 

Theatre Equipment.—There was increased installation by thea- 
tres of the Century and Brenkert picture projectors. Universal 
standardized on the use of Brenkert projectors for studio projec- 
tion rooms. 

RCA introduced to the theatre and studio field a new sound 
screen known as the “Snow White” screen, which meets the 
S.M.P.E. requirements for sound transmission and possesses a 
light distribution characteristic that only varies from 93% re- 
flectivity at the angle of incidence to 75% at 60° from incidence. 
The reflection factor is essentially constant at 85% at 420 milli- 
microns. The screen therefore exhibited essentially the charac- 
teristics of a matte surface with low spectral discrimination. Cost 
was approximately one-third that of conventional screens of equal 
performance. (See also PHOTOGRAPHY.) (Bak) 


. The 1942 motor-boat racing season 
Motor-Boat Racing. in the United States suffered se- 
verely from wartime restrictions and gasoline rationing, which 
forced the cancellation of nearly all the nation’s outstanding 
regattas. Such activity as there was was confined to southern 
waters early in the year and to those midwestern and Pacific 
coast areas where motor fuel was not at the time restricted. 
There were few, if any, new boats built for either speed or 
cruiser racing. 

In spite of the limited number of events and participants, 
five new speed records were certified by the racing commission 
of the A.P.B.A., as listed in the accompanying table. 


Inboard Mile Trials, 1942 


Place 


Lake Elsinore, Calif. 
Salton Sea, Calif. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Driver 


“Thos. Ince 
Bud Meyers 
Sammy Crooks 


Class Boat 


Speed 


Invader 
Dinah Mite 
Dragon XV 


77.670 
73.781 
48.387 


225-cu.in. hydro (IT) 
135-cu.in. hydro. . 
Class B. Rac. R’b’t.. 


Inboard Competition (5 Miles) 


Fr. Foulke 
Sammy Crooks 


Miami, Fla. 
Lakeland, Fla. 


Saganna 
Dragon XV 


48.361 
45.778 


Class C Rac. R’b’t. . 
Class B Rac. R’b’t. . 


The major trophy events held in 1942, and their winners, 
were as follows: 


Inboard Trophy Winners, 1942 


National Trophy (National 91 Champion, St. Petersburg)—“Tops Pup,” Jack 
Cooper. 

Reser Memorial Trophy (Miami)—‘‘Mercury,”’ Marion J. Cooper. 

Hearst Trophy (New Martinsville, Ind.)—“Tempo V,” Guy Lombardo. 

Palais Royal Trophy (New Martinsville, Ind.)—“Tempo V,” Guy Lombardo. 

Pacific Motor Boat Trophy (Salton Sea)—‘“‘So Long, Jr.,” Lou Fageol. 

Webb Trophy (Springfield, Ill.)—“Tops IV,” Jack Cooper. 

International Aquagatta (Buffalo)—‘‘Chrissie IV,” George Schrafft. 


In the outboard competitive field, the same conditions gov- 
erned as in the inboard events. The chief regattas of the east 
were cancelled, but outboard competition continued on a limited 
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scale in the midwest and Pacific coast areas. The following 
awards were made: 


Outboard Trophies and Winners 


Eastern High Point Champion—Don Whitfield (amateur). 

Eastern High Point Champion—Fred Jacoby, Jr. (professional). 

Hearst Perpetual Gold Trophy (Long Beach, Calif.)—Herb Rimlinger. 

New Jersey Outboard Assn. Marathon—Charles Strang. (ERIS 2.) 


Motor Buses: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE WAR; Mo- 
TOR TRANSPORTATION. 

Motor Cars: see AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY IN THE WAR. 
Motor Racing: see AuToMoBILE RACING. 


Motor Trans ortation The common carrier motor bus 

p » industry comprised two main op- 
erating groups, those companies operating intercity or long-haul 
service and those engaged in purely local service within the lim- 
its of a single city and its adjoining suburban areas. A common 
carrier is defined as one that operates between fixed termini at a 
fixed rate of fare. Common carrier operation was protected by 
franchise or certificate granted by a regulatory body. The long- 
haul common carriers divide roughly into companies operating 
within the boundaries of one state, known as intrastate carriers, 
and interstate carriers, which were licensed to operate across 
state boundary lines. 

All types of common carriers were closely regulated, either by 
state, federal or municipal agencies, and in some cases by all 
three. Interstate highway carriers were under federal regulation 
after 1934. The body charged with this responsibility is the Motor 
Carrier Bureau, a division of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Intrastate carriers, those operating solely within the boun- 
daries of a state, had long been under the regulation of their 
respective state governments. 

The fundamental provisions of both federal and state regula- 
tion were similar. In addition to the granting of operating cer- 
tificates, regulation also covered insurance requirements: equip- 
ment specifications; a standard accounting classification; the 
filing of tariffs, and compliance with the rates filed in those tariffs. 
City or local carriers were regulated in a somewhat similar man- 
ner either by the governing bodies of the cities or municipalities 
in which they operate, or the state regulatory bodies. 

The Office of Defense Transportation, with Joseph B. East- 
man as director, came into being as a result of an executive order 
issued Dec. 18, 1941, by President Roosevelt. The order dele- 
gated to ODT sweeping emergency powers over the nation’s 
transport facilities. Its powers were further broadened by execu- 


THE FIRST BRITISH BUS with producer-gas trailers appeared on the streets of 
London in 1942. Producer-gas is derived from coke or anthracite 


tive order issued May 2, 1942. This latter order, among othej 
things, directed ODT to “formulate measures to conserve an y 
assure maximum utilization of the existing supply of civiliay | 
transport services dependent upon rubber, including the limitatioy | 


sightseeing services for the duration, which curtailed city serviced) |s 
and brought similar curtailments to intercity and other types of 
long haul service. : . 

Buses.—The common carrier motor bus industry in 1941 rep} 
resented an investment of approximately $550,000,000 in plant 


and equipment. This does not include a valuation for france is! 
rights, which under many state laws could not be capitalized. — \ 
Motor bus riding increased tremendously in 1942 in both cit#}i 
and intercity fields. Main contributing factors were the lessene})} 
use of private automobiles, and increased riding stemming directl})pi 
and indirectly from the war effort. In cities, for example, anj)}) 
particularly in heavy manufacturing centres, to-and-from-wor})| 
riding increased as much as 60% over 1941 in some instangll 


and the nation-wide average was over 40%. Intercity carriers id 
iit 


the year likewise showed increases of 60% above 1941 for th} 
whole of the United States. 

An actual count of passengers carried in 1942 on motor bus@lik 
was not available at the close of the year. However, based 0 I 
1941’s total of 4,800,000,000 passengers, a fair estimate would hi} 
8,000,000,000 bus riders in all common carrier categories iq | 
1942, or an increase of over 3,000,000,000 passengers compaitel bi 
with 1941. | 


( 


ial ( 
Including 1942 deliveries the line haul carriers of the motdi) 
bus industry owned and operated approximately 65,000 buse | t 


: ‘ Aci | 
There were some 3,500 common carrier companies, divided 2, 60H 


in intercity service and goo in local transportation. Service wail 
given by these carriers over approximately 393,000 mi. of higl lg 
way of which 345,000 was intercity route and approximately 48 I 
ooo miles represented city and suburban operation. In saci 
there were 79,000 school buses serving 1,383,000 mi. of scho "4 
route, and carrying 4,259,000 school children daily to and from hy 
their classrooms. . | t 
The previous ten years showed an ever-quickening changeové 
from street railway to bus operation in cities. In 1942, 726 citid 
having a population of more than 10,000 were served entirely it 
buses. (There were 1,077 cities in this population group.) Suk fr 
stitution of buses for street cars, however, was halted for i 
duration under orders from ODT. I 
Buses were shouldering a number of purely military responsii|™ 
bilities. For example, the selective service system was using busd}| 
on a large scale for shuttling drafted men to and from examind#| 
tion and induction points, while the army itself used commerifft 


buses extensively for carrying troops in military movements. Tif 
carrying of army, navy and other military personnel on furlougiptu. 
and for the transfer of men between posts and bases, likewit % 
afforded the industry a significant opportunity to perform esse 
tial wartime services. Should the evacuation of certain areas D iS 
come necessary, or should it be necessary to transport large arm i 
forces across the country with the utmost speed, the industrf| hi 
with its vast available pool of equipment and trained personny hi, 
would be ideally fitted to shoulder that responsibility, and plait 
were prepared against such an eventuality. 

Trucks.—There were many ramifications to the motor tru 


" 


i 


| 


_— 


] 


Table |.— Distribution of Motor Truck Fleets by Industries in the U.S. 
(Source: Commercial Car Journal, figures of March 1941) 


\ 

Fleets of 8 or More 
As of March, ro4r Trucks 

| Fleets Trucks 
Beacs,1Candies; Florists? <5 =. «.</.. ma shee ae 1,485 62,342 
Belo ELewerles et om rte he ee tn a te 930 24,046 
mbealers, Mineral Mines... . 4. 4. =... ss. 1,041 18,207 
BEES LOLS sets sere CAR rete r, aptee  Be ee 2,457 50,775 
myperoducts, Milk, Ice Cream. ...°........ 1,485 62,553 
Bent Stores, Kurniture =. . 6 =. .--5 s+ a. 417 11,020 
Memnccd Grains. we to ee PO 140 35433 
ernment, State, County, Municipal ......... 2,060 239,902 
meesdiers: Manusacturers’ foe's)... as ck se S75 15,011 
Beorres, Cleaners, Dyers. 2. «3. 6 os ce lk 1,550 34,766 
Beoctirers; suc! Millsts se. 58) 1 . ale 837 15,024 
18, LINGO eau. pa cei eee ae en er 670 17,489 
jor Freight, Local, Inter- and Intra-State. ...... 5,301 170,313 
Bia Perssbulblishersenn soc) a. selon oi h nek 137 4,988 
BommCHEMICAS SD TUCSI AA May Sos ts ey Se me 170 35723 
BPO PTOGUCES Vee ae eb kl as oe a eke ee 1,224 75,045 
PmUitilitiesmRalrGads: 54 tis ws oe ee 1,210 795545 
Bers. egetables, Chain'Stores. .~. ..-..,.... TSSEy, 39,799 
BRACOUS Bool ca get aia) det Ry Voss Yok nee a 1,059 23,851 


958,492 


}) and in size it far exceeded the bus field. Trucks were used 
mly by cartage companies in cities and by long-distance haul- 
jbut by private businesses as a part of their service to cus- 

yrs. The 1942 edition of “Motor Truck Facts” published by 
\utomobile Manufacturers’ association showed, for instance, 

@ there were 1,047,084 trucks on farms alone. This same issue 

tied that 4,911,500 trucks of all types were licensed during the 
(1941. 

sie large truck fleets were owned mostly by private shippers. 

% Bell Telephone company, for instance, operated 18,200 

4\:s; Standard Oil of New Jersey, 12,000; the National Dairy 

ajucts company, 8,805. According to compilations of the Auto- 


of goo trucks were used in railroad service. By the end of 
4) this had grown to approximately 94,000 trucks in railroad 


feached by the railroads. 
/e trucking industry in 1941 gave employment to more than 


i9\ weights and speeds and must conform to innumerable other 
ations both state and federal. (See also AUTOMOBILE INDUS- 
IN THE War; BUSINESS REVIEW; Horses; MUNITIONS OF 
") (C. W. S.) 

her Countries.—Since more up-to-date figures were not 
able, and, even if available would be useless as a guide to the 
ar transport on the roads, the numbers of motor vehicles in 
{principal countries of the world at the beginning of 1939 are 


% any countries, especially in or close to the war areas, even 
sary motor transport, e.g., the delivery to retail customers 
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purpose for which it was used. This was reduced to about half, 
and ceased altogether at the end of June 1942. Subsequently all 
gasoline issued was for particular uses, and motorists using it 
otherwise were liable to heavy fines. In France the cut was even 
greater; it was well-nigh impossible to obtain gasoline for any 
use not definitely a government object. Generally this was the 
condition in all countries in Europe occupied by the Germans. 
Though the reduction was perhaps greatest in Europe, some reduc- 
tion was universal. For instance, in South Africa the basic allow- 
ance of gasoline for private cars permitted of some 400 mi. per 
month being driven. 

The reduction in civilian motor transport was not met by a cor- 
responding rise in military transport. In some countries, owing to 
shortage of fuel, this even declined from the level of 1941. As a 
result, there was substantially less traffic on the roads even allow- 
ing for some increase in animal drawn traffic and pedal cyclists. 
In consequence the heavy toll of persons killed and injured on the 
roads declined. In Great Britain, since the beginning of July 
1942 the reduction of deaths was about 25% on the figures for 
1941. The number injured fell more than 30%. A regrettable 
feature was that the number of children killed or injured re- 
mained high. Great Britain and the bulk of the continent of 
Europe were liable to attack from the air; therefore street light- 
ing was nonexistent, and the lights on vehicles were severely cur- 
tailed. This inevitably added to the dangers of motoring. More- 
over, vehicles were getting older, many being continued in use 
long after they would have gone to the scrap heap in normal times. 
Over and above this the standard of maintenance declined and 
vehicle failures were more frequent. (See also ACCIDENTS; RAIL- 
ROADS. ) QVBESS i) 


Motor Vehicles: see AutomoBiLe INDUSTRY IN THE WAR. 


° (1900- ), British chief 
Mountbatten, Lord Louis of the combined operations 
(commandos), was born June 25 in Windsor, England, as Louis 
Francis Albert Victor Nicholas of Battenberg. His father, Aus- 
trian-born Prince Louis of Battenberg, was a cousin of King 
George V; his mother, Princess Victoria, was the eldest daughter 
of Louis IV, grand duke of Hesse, and a granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria. His father, who was a British admiral during World 
War I, retired from the navy and relinquished his title because 
of anti-German sentiment and changed the family name to 
Mountbatten in 1917. A naval cadet at 13, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten served as a midshipman aboard British battleships during 
World War I and was a sub-lieutenant in a submarine flotilla 
at the armistice. Early in World War II he was a captain in 
command of a destroyer flotilla and was in the thick of naval 
battles off Norway and Crete. Two destroyers he served on were 
mined and torpedoed, respectively; he brought each back to port 
safely; a third was sunk by nazi dive-bombers off Crete and 
he was picked up by another warship. In May 1942 Prime 
Minister Churchill revealed that Lord Mountbatten had been 
chosen to replace Sir Roger Keyes as chief of the commandos. 
As head of the combined operations of three military services, 
he directed the commandos in their daring raids in 1942 off the 


coasts of Norway and France. 
An institution for the higher 


Mount Holyoke College. education of women in liberal 


arts, founded in 1837 by Mary Lyon and situated at South 
Hadley, Mass. In 1942 a unit of the naval reserve midshipmen’s 
school (WR) was established on the campus, and some of the 
college facilities were turned over to the United States navy 
without decreasing the college enrolment. The campus covers 
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480 ac. with more than 70 buildings. For statistics of student 
enrolment, faculty, endowment, library volumes, etc., see UNI- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (R. G. Ha.) 


Mozambique: see PorrucuEse CoLoNnIAL EMPIRE. 
Muang Thai: see THaILanp. 
Mules: see Horses. 


sos Their first war year found U.S. 
Municipal Government. cities adhering remarkably close 
to the defense pattern laid down in 1941. Some of the war prob- 
lems indicated in that year stood out in sharper relief, and fresh 
ones were added. On the other hand, cities in many instances 
were enjoying a new vigour and prosperity stimulated by war- 
time activity, though recognized as probably of temporary dura- 
tion. Fiscal problems engendered by greatly increased expendi- 
tures without a corresponding increase in revenues were becoming 
a major item of concern. Consciousness of the temporary char- 
acter of the war setup and economy produced widespread in- 
terest in postwar planning with a view to bridging effectually the 
gap between war and peace when hostilities end. 

Transportation; War Damage Insurance.—Municipalities 
continued their collaboration with the federal and state govern- 
ments and the assumption of local responsibilities in the success- 
ful prosecution of the war effort. The transportation crisis result- 
ing from curtailed use of private motor cars was being met by a 
nation-wide plan, set up by the Office of Defense Transportation, 
to secure the greatest possible use of existing local transportation 
facilities. This included: (1) staggering business, school and 
working hours; (2) group riding; (3) improved traffic regula- 
tion and control. It called for establishment of a transportation 
committee and an administrator on both the state and local levels. 
By July 1, such programs were either instituted or underway in 
every state. Over 500 state and local war transportation admin- 
istrators have been appointed. Staggered hours and group riding 
plans were in effect in many cities. About 40% of the bus stops 
were eliminated in New York city. Many other adjustments in 
the use of local transportation facilities were in process every- 


* where. 


Local governments were requested by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration to designate a municipal government mileage ad- 
ministrator to survey the transportation needs of the various de- 
partments and arrange to reduce driving by 40% or more as 
compared with 1941. Local government officials and employees 
were given preferred mileage in connection with their official 
duties. Gasoline rationing had not up to the close of 1942 seri- 
ously affected the operation of essential city services. 

Many cities purchased federal war risk insurance, made avail- 
able July 1. Most cities insured city buildings and their contents, 
city bridges and reservoirs; others, police and fire alarm systems, 
automotive equipment, and municipally-owned utilities. 

Defense Housing.—The federally aided public housing pro- 
gram furnished the only widespread example of the city building 
and rebuilding which must be undertaken on a huge scale after 
the war. This was essentially a local program, despite the federal 
aid feature. The Federal Public Housing authority supplied gov- 
ernment housing. It used local housing authorities wherever pos- 
sible to construct and manage war housing projects; in other 
cases, it sought the advice and help of local officials. (See also 
HovsInc.) 

The National Housing agency (into which 16 federal housing 
organizations were consolidated in February) evolved a war hous- 
ing program based on the needs of an estimated 1,600,000 in- 
migrant workers, one-half of which entailed new construction to 
be financed 60% out of public funds. The $600,000,000 Lanham 
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act appropriation for this purpose voted in October brought 
total of federal funds provided for publicly financed war ho 
projects up to $2,017,288,800. A supplementary leasing prog 
was also announced, involving conversion of existing pri 
structures into homes for war workers. | 

Provision was made for payments in lieu of taxes to be ot 
to local governments by both federal and local housing pire | 
so far as the revenues permit in the latter case. 

War Production Board.—In order to deal with the prid 
requirements of municipal governments and other govern 
institutions, there was established in the War Production boa 
“Governmental Division.” 

Finances.—Several aspects of municipal 
marked improvement over prior years, reflected in eithem}] 
existing or expected surplus in a number of cities. But the rij 
rates of expenditure with no corresponding increase in reve 
and the prospect of a decline in revenues from non-tax sot 
were causing considerable concern. A survey of 185 cities shdj| 
two-thirds of them to be spending more in 1942 than in r94r,\}} 
nearly 10% to be spending as much. Increased amounts 
expended for safety, health and sanitation, salaries and waged) 
employees, and reserve funds for emergencies. Populationiif 
creases, salary and wage rises, the higher cost of supplies, a i 
some cases the assumption of new activities, were responsiblajfi 
the increased outlays. Civilian defense was in most cases «jj 
ing more in 1942 than in 1941, especially in war industry cel iF 

q 
fi 


finance she 


pn 


and cities in coastal areas. 

To offset increased expenditures and decreasing revenues, eif\\ 
omies were effected through deferment of capital construction I 
essential to the war effort; reduced street maintenance and biifi 
ing inspection; doubling up on vacancies in city departments; 
tailment of city services; and the adoption of various deviced i 
greater operating bicicney. il 

Tax collections improved, due to the upward trend in gen 
business conditions. But losses in non-tax revenues were ni; 
because of decreases in state gasoline and motor vehicle lic Kc 
taxes, in bridge and tunnel tolls, parking meter fees, building #}, 
mit fees, and business licence revenues. However, few ji}; 
sources of local revenue were found necessary. thy 

The average tax rate of cities declined slightly in 1941-4 
the first time in seven years. There was a slight increas 
assessed values. These trends were reversed, however, injili 
larger cities (over 500,000 population), which continued to Sih, 
a decrease in assessed values—though at a decelerated rate 
an increase in tax rates. 

The drastic curtailment of capital outlays brought a pre 
itate decline in municipal borrowing. State and municipal Hj 
sales, for instance, which totalled $1,229,493,072 in 1941, amoul 
to only $570,240,728 in 1942—much the lowest figure in a ded 
Election authorizations of municipal bonds totalled $50, 55oH) 
for the first ten months of 1942—a drop of $120,973,000 # 
the same period of 1941. No sizeable issues for capital consff ' 
tion were authorized at the November elections. Interest 3 I; 
on municipal bonds were 2. 13% and De 27. on Nov. 1 and De I 


it 


' 


on bonds of 20 large cities, compared with 1.90% and 1.9 
respectively, in 1941—the lowest yields on record. 

A census bureau study showed a decline of 2.2% in the ¢ 
debt of cities of over 25,000 population during the 1942 
year. Even New York city reduced its debt $19,000,000, in 
trast with prior years. This reduction reflected the trend in 
tically all units except local housing authorities, which 4 
obliged to expand their indebtedness to meet the needs of defi 
housing. | 

Relief.—With the unemployment situation considerably}}, 
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d by the demands of the war situation, local expenditures for 
f diminished notably in 1942. When WPA was abolished in 
vember by presidential order, the number of WPA employees 
ydeclined from a peak of 3,335,000 in 1939 to about 350,000. 
j:rsonnel.—The lack of any manpower program as applied to 
yic employees resulted in a sharp loss of employees to the 
jary services or to defense industries. This was being met in a 
joer of cities by adoption of a temporary wartime appoint- 
JS program, as in Detroit and Los Angeles; also in San 
icisco, subject to state ratification. Pasadena was experi- 
#ing among its employees with the “manning tables,’ ap- 
i by the War Manpower commission in determining a man’s 
wrtance to essential war industries. In New York, Mayor 
jaardia appointed a local manpower commission, to place be- 
@local draft boards requests for deferments of trained city 
oyees whose loss would endanger essential city services. 
Hessure continued for salary increases due to the rise in the 
‘of living. An important government statement issued in 
@mber specified that municipal governments, within certain 
gations, may adjust salaries and wages upward without prior 
fpval of federal agencies. In-service training programs for 
cipal employees included full-time courses for finance ad- 
jjitration personnel at the University of Kentucky in the sum- 
jof 1942, and preparation by the Bureau of Training of the 
® Service commission of a comprehensive three-year training 
yam for New York city’s 32,000 transit employees. All war 
= yng for civilians was being centralized in certain states, nota- 
ytew York and Pennsylvania, under their state war councils. 
Hols financed from OCD funds were opened at various uni- 
‘ies for firemen, policemen and others to qualify them to 
Hinstruction in civilian defense training programs in their 
yctive states and communities. The National War Labor 
i. on Dec. 15 decided, in a case arising out of a strike of 
«rk, N.J., city employees, that it was without jurisdiction to 
§vene in disputes between cities and their employees. This 
f ‘tant decision—which also averted a threatened strike for a 
sii wage increase by the New York city transit employees— 
ajleemed a signal triumph against federal invasion of munici- 
jome rule, civil service, local budget control, and other safe- 
ts of local self-government. 

Wy Manager Plan; Proportional Representation Elections. 
Sieteen additional cities and one county in the United States 
Jed the council-manager plan in 1942, giving a total of 537 
#icities and 7 such counties in this country as of Dec. 31, 
3} Houston, Tex., became the third largest city in the United 
9s to operate under a council-manager charter. One city 
to abandon the plan, making a total of 28 cities which 
abandoned the plan during the 34 years since it was first 
jurated. Lowell, Mass., became the tenth proportional repre- 
tcion city in the United States, besides adopting the council- 
Yger plan. Yonkers, N.Y., voted to retain P.R. by a vote 
dio to one, against the combined opposition of both the Re- 
‘an and Democratic party organizations. 

jjinning.—One of the most important developments in the 
Ying field was the increased dependence on regional rather 
Wmunicipal planning in connection with such wartime needs 
§ icuation programs, traffic relief and transportation plans, war 
ag, and postwar planning. The regional planning committee 
fio in the Detroit defense area, for instance, represented 10 
The already famous Uthwatt Committee report from 
+ Britain (Report of the Expert Committee on Compensa- 
‘ind Betterment), dealing with the public control of the use 


sinvisaging national control over local planning agencies, was 
itstanding interest to American city planners and public 
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officials. 

Postwar Planning.—The shortage of manpower and materials, 
plus the need to economize, necessitated the wholesale deferment 
of capital improvements until after the war. Many cities, how- 
ever, engaged actively in the preparation of plans for postwar 
construction and reconstruction. Nine states enacted laws author- 
izing their cities to build up reserves now for postwar improve- 
ments so as to absorb the manpower released from war activities 
without creating large volumes of new indebtedness. The National 
Resources Planning board continued its activities in this field. 
Its pamphlet, Better Cities, presented some basic ideas for re- 
building the cities after the war on a scale never undertaken 
heretofore. 

Miscellaneous.—The tragic Cocoanut Grove night club fire 
in Boston in November, which took nearly 500 lives, resulted in 
the arrest of a number of city officials, including the city building 
commissioner, city building inspector, a police captain and fire 
lieutenant, and brought home to all city governments the need 
to expand the investigation of fire hazards to all large places of 
public entertainment. 

(L. Gu.; A. M. Ds.) 


Munitions of War As 1943 entered, the United States 
* could look back upon two years of 
increasing accent upon that whereon depended most directly its 
continued existence—munitions of war. Men it had, and in num- 
bers sufficient, but the problem of supplying them, and others 
allied, with the tools of warfare was still paramount. 1941 had 
been a year of guns and butter, with every effort directed toward 
maintaining production of commodities for civilian consumption 
at the highest level compatible with the current defense effort. 
As 1942 came upon the scene, with Pearl Harbor a fresh and 
bitter memory, the picture changed. Now it was guns—butter 
too, if possible, but guns anyway. But as 1942 drew to a close, 
it was GUNS! Butter, even in the absence of official rationing, 
had already become next to unobtainable in many urban areas. 
Fantastic production figures set for 1942 were met in some in- 
stances, missed by varying margins in others—surpassed in a few. 
In January, President Roosevelt had called for 60,000 aeroplanes, 
45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti-aircraft cannon, and 8,000,000 tons of 
new merchant shipping before the year’s end. Of these, some 
85% were produced, viz.: 48,000 aeroplanes, 32,000 tanks and 
“motor gun carriages”—self-propelled guns called “tank destroy- 
ers’”—and 8,090,800 tons of cargo vessels. In some instances, 
quantity figures had been revised downward to permit greater 
accent on quality (ze., greater endurance, speed and striking 
power). By the end of September, United States war expendi- 
tures since July 1940, had reached $50,000,000,000; for 1943, 
were estimated at $90,000,000,000 more. The overall program, 
spent and to be spent, now called for $240,000,000,000—as 
against a total of $64,000,000,000 for military purposes, World 
War I included, during its first 150 years of existence. 

The close of 1942 witnessed a world of warring nations, all 
attempting to develop new and more formidable weapons, but 
everywhere under conditions of utmost secrecy. Thus the United 
States refused to release a word descriptive of any innovation in 
combat matériel until it was known positively that a specimen 
had actually been captured by enemy forces. Meanwhile, pre- 
existing types continued to perform with varying efficiency. We 
find, with respect to: 

Aircraft, Army.—As in the past, horsepower ratings were in- 
creasing, with single motors developing upward of 2,000 h.p. 
Ceilings were rising toward 50,000 ft. Low-level bombing was 
becoming increasingly popular, while the problem of how to regis- 
ter hits on “hedge-hoppers” with anti-aircraft guns remained 
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difficult of solution. Bigger bombers and cargo carriers, of sizes 
predicted to stagger the imagination, some of tail-less construc- 
tion, and mounting heavy cannon, were on the way. Fighters 
were heavier and farther ranging. 

German fighter planes appeared with pressurized cabins for 
operations at extremely high altitudes since at above 10,000 ft. 
the oxygen available becomes too scanty for normal human ac- 
tivity, while above 25,000 ft., auxiliary oxygen equipment is 
necessary. At above 40,000 ft. life cannot be sustained even in 
an atmosphere of pure oxygen save in a sealed compartment 
(cabin) under pressure. But planes were already operating at 
such heights, and higher, as witnessed by the destruction during 
the year, at 50,000 ft., of a German Junkers 86 pressure-cabin 
reconnaissance-photographic plane by a British Spitfire. To per- 
form at these levels, powerful engine superchargers were re- 
quired. These increased overall weight, but apparently without 
appreciable detriment to manoeuvrability. 

Fighters —Weights varied from 7,000 lb. (Germany’s FW-190) 
to 14,000 Ib. (U.S. P-38). Armament ran from a half-dozen ma- 
chine guns upward. Highest reported combat speeds were still 
in the 4oo m.p.h. zone, though press reports credited a new speed- 
dive record of 725 m.p.h. to two American air corps officers in 
P-47’s during November. 

The most astonishing innovation in armament concerned the 
introduction, on Germany’s Me-1o9-F1 and F2, of a new, Mauser- 
made, automatic cannon in 20 mm. and 15 mm. calibres respec- 
tively, with a rate of fire of goo r.p.m. (rounds per minute) as 
against 90 r.p.m. for the 20-mm. guns in the wings of the earlier 
109-F. Weight of 20-mm. projectiles fired at this rate would 
total 784 lb. in 60 seconds—several times that of any other 
cannon-equipped single-seat fighter. But since 200 rounds only 
were carried, the full advantage of the high fire rate was not ex- 
ploited. Plastics were figuring heavily in allied plane construc- 
tion, though lack of these at certain points in Germany’s Me-1og, 
where heavy ceramic materials appeared in their stead, suggested 
a plastic shortage in that country. German pilots were faking 
“dogfights” among themselves to lure unwary allied pilots to 
destruction. Russia was using an improved U-2 plane in the 
Stalingrad area. Largely of fabric construction, it could take off 
almost anywhere because of its light weight, and land on an open 
field at night with the aid of a flashlight. Despite its low speed 
(60-90 m.p.h.) it proved more useful for strafing than the aver- 
age dive bomber. Germany’s reputed best fighter, the (Focke- 
Wulf) FW-190, and succeeding models, was far inferior to Brit- 
ain’s latest Spitfire at anything over medium altitudes, perform- 
ing best at 18,000 ft., while the Britisher remained nimble at 
40,000 ft. and over. Behind this lay the fact that there was no 
such thing as an aeroplane capable of performing equally well at 
low, medium, and high levels, z.e., sea level to 15,000 ft., 15,000 
to 25,000, and above 25,000. Thus the FW-190 climbed spectacu- 
larly below 10,000 ft., but fell off rapidly as it reached the upper 
limit of its low-speed supercharger. When its second-phase super- 
charger was engaged, it regained its earlier rate of climb and held 
it handily to 18,000 ft., beyond which, however, performance 
quickly became mediocre. In like manner an engine, such as that 
of the Spitfire, which developed its maximum at 25,000 ft. and 
above, showed inferior performance at lower levels. Hence the 
need for ships of both types if all contingencies were to be met 
successfully. 

Outstanding American fighters of 1942 included the P-38 Light- 
ning, supercharged to operate at 40,000 ft., the P-47 Thunderbolt, 
and the P-s5r Mustang. Some forecasters held that the P-47, 
some that the P-51, would develop into the finest fighter of 1943. 

Britain had brought forth a fighter-bomber to operate at tree- 
top levels. Its two delay-action bombs, released together, rico- 
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cheted along the ground surface to explode after the parent# 
had passed overhead. Instantaneous fuses would have been aq 
to both plane and target, since a 250 lb. bomb creates a vel 
danger zone of 1,500-2,000 ft. on detonation. 
Japan’s army fighters included three newer types, viz. 5 
“100,” army version of the navy Zero (later described), 
German-designed Messerschmitt 109, with 1,100 h.p. liquid-ce 
engine, service ceiling of 36,000 ft., and a maximum speeq™ 
350 m.p.h., and the Nakajima, introduced in 1941, a 400 Im 
twin-motored ship more heavily armed than the other two. R& 
was accenting medium bombers rather than fighters, with 
information available on 1942 models of the latter. Italy} 
using her Macchis over Africa. An Italian engineer, Cam} 
had produced a jet-propelled aeroplane, probably the first | 
to fly without a propeller. Designed to compensate for the} 
propeller efficiency attainable prevailing in the rarefied atijl) 
phere of high altitudes, air to effect the jet reaction was 
pressed by a conventional radial aircraft engine and rele 
through ports in the tail of the ship. 
Bombers.—While dive- and torpedo-bombers continued to }j/ 
heavy toll (the United States lost four aircraft carriers, andi} 
seaplane tender during the year, chiefly as a result of their act | 
light and medium high-altitude bombers, and the heavy as |} 
were constantly being heard from. In April, the American 
eral Doolittle paid an historic visit to Tokyo with his (medi) 
B-25s. These ships, with a speed of 300 m.p.h. and capably} 
transporting a bomb load of 4,000 lb., were said to outclas 
of like characteristics, as were their next of kin, the (faggp 
B-26s. Britain had introduced a new reconnaissance bomberiiie 
“Mosquito.” Powered by two Rolls-Royce engines, its arma 
was estimated at four 20-mm. cannon and four 303-cal. mac 
guns. 
In the low-level attack bomber class was the American 4 
carrying more bombs and flying faster than Britain’s prin 
attack-bomber, the Blenheim. Among Germany’s latest bom 
of various classes were the new Dornier Do-217 multipun 
ship, a 3-seat Blohm & Voss By-141, the Heinkel 4-motor He 
and the Junkers Ju-g1. Its bombers were now being use 
groups of mixed composition, including the single-motored 
and twin-motored Ju-88s, as well as the He-111s. Shortage 
bombers was compelling the conversion of many transport pld i 
and the use of these vulnerable ships as impromptu bo | 
when command of the air was reasonably assured. Of Rudft 
medium bombers both single and two-engined types were sd 
service. These included the recently introduced MIG-3 
single 1,200-h.p. motor, the I-17 of earlier vintage, and the 
motored 2KB-26. Japan was using three types of dive bomIff 
including the “96,” “9g7,” and a new Nakajima 2-seat modell 
Heavy Bombers.—America’s B-17 high-altitude Flying Por q 
designed eight years earlier, was showing no signs of senescdii 
while the B-24 Liberator was acclaimed by the British as o 
the finest aircraft in existence. Both carried smaller bomb | 
(4,000 Ib.) than comparable 4-engined heavy British beet \ 
but could work at higher altitudes and greater operating rami 
They were capable of day or night operations, whereas Bn 
heavy bombers (¢.g., Lancasters) usually acted only during/# 
dark hours when, to insure accuracy, they were forced to fill! 
relatively low altitudes—well within the range of anti-airé 
fire. Japan’s heavy bombers were all 2-motored, with three t 
in use. Of these the fastest (280 m.p.h.) was the “o8,” kif 
also as the Mikado, With two 1,000-h.p. 18-cylinder Fiat mq 
it had a range of 2,400 mi. carrying a 2,000 lb. bomb load} 
low-wing monoplane construction, its crew numbered seven. 
Cargo Carriers ——As the year ended, announcement was 
of the award of a $200,000,000 contract for the building 
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BEST ANTI-TANK GUN OF 1942 was the German 1-in. Guerlich, which by 
compressing shells in the tapered barrel blows them out at the extremely high 
velocity of 4,750 ft. per second. A British soldier is demonstrating this captured 
Guerlich 


LICIZED GUN. OF 1942 was perhaps the German mobile 
i}. gun, used with telling effect against British tanks in the Libyan desert 
ipsummer of 1942 
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» REPAIR of disabled tanks during battio was achieved by the Germans A POTENT U.S. ANTI-TANK WEAPON, the tank destroyer, was introduced in 
i North African front in 1942. Recovery trucks hauled the tanks from the 1942. Speedy and lightly armoured, the vehicle pictured carries a 37-mm. gun 
Bld to repair depots, where they were speedily put into serviceable condi- and depends on ‘hit-and-run’’ tactics 
ighe picture shows a British equivalent of the German recovery truck 


“GENERAL LEE” (M-4) tanks with welded hulls replaced the older U.S. 
“General Grant” (M-3) models in 1942 
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converted shipyard, of 1,200 U.S. army C-46, 6-engined, 150-ton 
cargo planes with a wing spread of 300 ft., to be composed largely 
of nonstrategic materials and capable of transporting roo tons of 
freight. First deliveries were scheduled for Oct. 1943. Construc- 
tion of the shell was to be of plywood in criss-cross layers over 
reinforced wire mesh. Some 50,000 workers, 80% of them women, 
were to be employed in the production of these ships. Precious 
aluminum, 30,000 lb. of which were going into each Flying Fort- 
ress, 10,000 into each fighter, would thus be saved for sterner 
purposes. Another new type of cargo plane, the Caravan, was a 
high-wing monoplane with 180 ft. wing span—somewhat like the 
earlier developed Commando; 68 ft. long, it was powered by two 
1,200-h.p. motors. The Lockheed Constellation also appeared. It 
is capable of transporting a tank, and has an operating range of 
over 3,500 mi. The proportion of transport (cargo) planes to 
multi-engined bombers then being produced was as 1 to 5; in 
1943 it was to be stepped up. 

How many cargo carriers of earlier design the army had in use 
was undisclosed, but it was known that more of the DC-3 type 
(‘Flying Boxcars”) had been delivered to it in the seven months 
following Pearl Harbor than were in service on all the airlines of 
the world on Dec. 7, 1941. 

Trainers —America welcomed a new trainer plane, the PT-25. 
Made of bonded plywood, less than 2% of its weight consisted of 
aluminum alloys. Without forgings, castings, or extrusions in its 
make-up, and using no critical steels, it was a splendid example 
of the employment of substitute materials. 

Gliders —Gliders with two sets of wings, and capable of carry- 
ing 20 men, met successful tests in the United States. Though 
these were not yet in official use, the employment of 15-man 
gliders with a span of 80 ft. and towed two at a time, was already 
standard practise. One American factory was producing gliders 
believed to be as large or larger than anything Germany had 
evolved—able to transport light artillery or small combat cars. 
But while gliders were rendering excellent service under suitable 
conditions, night landings by them even in bright moonlight, re- 
mained fraught with utmost danger. 

Aircraft, General.—The U.S. B-24 Liberator bomber con- 
tained 315,000 separate parts and required for the production of 
its components, the services of 1,400 different manufacturers in 
the United States and Canada. Prime contractors for aircraft 
had thus become practically nothing more than “airframe manu- 
facturers,” building as a rule only wings and fuselages, almost all 
other parts being made for, and delivered to them by subcon- 
tractors. Planes capable of spending 50 hours in the air—and 
making a non-stop round trip between the U.S. and Germany, 
were in being. A new 6-bladed propeller for 2,000-h.p. motors 
had two sets of 3 blades, rotating in opposite directions, effecting 
faster and smoother flight than earlier forms. Many of the Ger- 
man fighters brought down in 1942 lacked bullet-proof gasoline 
tanks, indicating dire shortages in certain important materials. 
Germany was nevertheless said to have developed two new types 
of stratosphere fighters, with ceilings of 48,000 ft.—really differ- 
ent versions of the same ship, the Junkers 81-P. Both had pres- 
sure cabins and were powered with two, 1,000-h.p. Jumo 207, 
6-cylinder, opposed piston, compressed ignition motors with 
exhaust-driven turbo-superchargers. 

To relieve the pilot of a dive bomber of the necessity for 
flying constantly in the prone position to avoid physiological 
“blackout” a hinged seat was devised which threw him backward 
into the supine position as the plane passed from downward to 
upward flight at the termination of a dive. Another mechanism 
relieved him of the controls as soon as his bomb was released, 
the plane operating under gyro-control until danger of blackout 
had passed. A new German Focke-Wulf plane, still in the experi- 
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mental stage, was said to carry its whole crew of three in ue 
f 


supine position. : 
Aircraft, Navy.—The U.S. navy’s air program calledil 
27,500 ships by early in 1944, this in accord with the presid@)) 

announced objective of 185,000 aircraft of all types to be 
duced during 1942 and 1943. To man its new planes, 38) 
student pilots were to be trained annually. Total naval ex il 
tures for aircraft over the fiscal years 1940-1943 was toil 
over $5,750,000,000. The folding wings of the navy’s stan i 
carrier-based fighter, the F-4-F Wildcat, increased slight l 
weight, but made it possible to enlarge the number assigned} 
each carrier vessel. The new carrier based TBF Avenger torpef) 
bomber, powered by a single air-cooled engine, and carrying 
torpedo, was already commencing to replace the earlier Tj} 
Devastator, the navy’s standard torpedo bomber when the} 
opened. Her standard carrier-based dive bomber, the ¥[f 
Dauntless, though performing ‘admirably, was soon to be repli 
by an improved model—already in production. 
The much-discussed Japanese Zero, so named because its }}} 
of introduction—1940—fell in the year 2600 on the Japabiit 
calendar, was powered with an air-cooled, 14-cylinder, oooftk: 
two-row, radial motor with 3-blade, constant-speed, hydré 
type propeller which gave it a top speed of 340 m.p.h. and 
operating range of 2,000 mi. or more. 30 ft. 3 in. long, its 
spanned 35 ft. 5 in. As on the U.S. navy’s F-4-F, they 
hinged for folding. A single seat monoplane, its armament f 
| 
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cluded two 20-mm. low-velocity cannon (one in each wing), 
60 rounds of ammunition for these, also two 7.7-mm. mac 
guns, each with 500 rounds, in the nose, firing through the |i 
peller disk. Ready for combat it weighed, without belly tii 
5,200 lb. Its light weight made it extremely easy to handldjm 
to 200 m.p.h. and capable of making a fast roll at 225 m.p.ytt 
captured specimen however, tested in dives at speeds appiifi 
mating 400 m.p.h., developed marked “flutter” and vibration: 
Torpedo planes of all nations continued to take heavy#{* 
among surface vessels. Flying almost at sea level (5 to 30 magi 
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above) they launched their deadly missiles at distances of ¢ i 
4,000 metres, and proved extremely difficult to hit with dif 
aircraft fire. (See also AIR FORCES OF THE WORLD.) 4 

Anti-Aircraft.—Apart from anti-aircraft artillery (see belifii 
the barrage balloon continued to constitute one of the ma jorjye 
ments of air defense for urban areas and other likely targets 
air assault. Three types were in use, the high altitude, low Hi. 
tude and very low altitude. In size these varied from a lengtfifiti 
30 ft. for the smaller (very low altitude) to about 120 ftji?! 
the largest (high altitude) with diameters roughly averaging [ill 
third these figures. Two varieties of construction were empl hi 
the “dilatable” and the “ballonet.” The former consisted HMhi 
single cell, with an envelope which exhibited four or more lqaty 
and was designed to permit increase in its volume as it rose} 
the contained gas (helium or hydrogen) expanded. On deseffit 
ing, the process was reversed. The ballonet type embodied fifi 
separate chambers, one filled with gas, the other with air, $ lj 
rated by a diaphragm. As it ascended, the lifting gas expaw ht 
and forced air out of the bottom of the air chamber. Di i 
descent, the opposite occurred. i 

Anti-Submarine.—The navy “blimp” had proven a better sIlt 
tion of the coastal submarine menace than patrol planes or it 
army bombers, this by reason of its ability to cruise slowly! ty 
hover over any suspicious spot on the ocean’s surface. ii 

Anti-Tank.—See “Artillery,” below. | 

Army.—As 1942 ended, the United States had some 5 ,00CH) | 
men—7o divisions—under arms, 1,000,000 of these overs 
Estimates called for a 7,500,000-man army with 700,000 off ; 
by the end of 1943, and 2,500,000 more in the navy and ¢ | 
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; rd. Of the army’s 7,500,000, a breakdown showed: 
| Air forces 


2,200,000 
* Ground forces . ; ; : 3,300,000 
# Services of supply and related units 2,000,000 

7,500,000 


iu fighting elements of these 7,500,000 would be assigned to 
q te 100 different divisions of an average strength of 15,000 men, 
2 18,000 more required in the supply services back of each to 
Ho it functioning—a total of 33,000. Germany by stripping 
spare essentials was getting along in 1942 on 28,000 combat and 
‘ply troops per division. 

# orecasts for 1943 indicated that before the close of that year, 
1 of the 130,000,000 people in the United States would be in 
form or in industry. 

jo train some 250,000 of the nation’s youth annually for mili- 
§ service, both before and after formal induction (4,500,000 
tl already been inducted since Oct. 16, 1940), the war and 
hy departments had formulated a joint plan to employ the 
jlities of between 200 and 300 colleges and universities. At 
pe, the usual liberal arts courses would be eclipsed for the 
Qition. Earlier in the year (Sept.) there had been announced 
yan for pre-military and pre-industrial training to be open to 
0,000 youths in the nation’s 28,000 public and private high 
®ols through voluntary enrolment in a “Victory” corps. 

9,0 complex had become the nation’s fighting machine that 63 of 
1 100 men inducted were now assigned to duties requiring 
iclalized training of some kind. And so highly mechanized had 
some the armoured forces that they now embraced a vehicle 
}each 5 men—and one armoured vehicle to each ten. Apart 
ja special training for enlisted men, officer candidate schools 
%2 producing 12,000 new officers a month, one for each 20 men. 
igduates from preflight schools were being turned out at the 
4 of 40,000 a year. By December a squadron of Negro fliers 
i, of its kind, was soon to proceed overseas. Earlier in the 
:, a Negro infantry division, the 92nd, had been actuated. 

80 save military manpower, army, navy and coast guard under- 
oc to recruit women for their auxiliary organizations known as 
A) WAACS, WAVES and SPARS. So satisfactory did these 
live that they were steadily undergoing enlargement. Thus the 
MACS, totalling around 10,000 in November (of an authorized 
()00) received authorization to expand to an ultimate 150,000, 
oo of these to be enrolled by July 1943. Some forecasts pre- 
fied a total of 200,000 WAACS, and 150,000 WAVES and 
ARS by the end of 1943. Some 83 of America’s business and 
#essional leaders, realizing the importance of a close under- 
u.ding between army and industry, enrolled at Ft. Leaven- 
jth, Kan., in October for a four-week orientation course in 
jy organization and procedure. 

4f£ America’s allies and enemies, manpower figures were not too 
§nite. Canada had expanded her prewar army some 809 times, 
Jicorps 38 times, and navy 27 times. Even pacifist India had 
jj> 1,000,000 men in arms within her borders, apart from those 
4, to various far-off theatres of operations. Ten millions of the 
§.S.R.’s population of 166,000,000 were in military service. 
jmany was thought to have some 7,000,000 men (300 divisions) 
‘ier armed forces. Four million between 18 and 40, 3,000,000 
@e between 40 and 50. Despite modern military specialization, 
twhich she was largely responsible, 75% of her forces con- 
od of plain, old-fashioned infantry. In war work Germany 
) 24,000,000 more, thus: 
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Cage SHRICEE sce Be Ace Con te Lune Rca ee ea 12,300,000 
erin a Tete Ales erie ashe osa: scsoyews Greecela(e erate bieje eats 6 8,600,000 
«SORTS. anc cas cooonedo omdoonoDUOD Sono DO Omame 1,800,000 
CRIGGHTAEN Goo Ee oO lN6 OTe OODUO COTO CUO ROROUIOS CUD 1,300,000 


24,000,000 
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Japan, which, in 1935, had introduced premilitary training for the 
2,500,000 boys attending its 15,000 schools, was believed to have 
some go divisions in the field. 

Army Production-—Though great stress was being laid on 
production achievements, the United States was not more than 
half way to a full weekly schedule of 168 hours (three 8-hour 
shifts for each of the seven days) in most of its factories. But 
she was commencing to exploit her large reserves of woman 
power, with over 300,000 women already employed in war de- 
partment activities by September, and an estimated 250,000 in 
air craft plants alone as the year closed—against 2,000 in 1941. 
Early in the year, census records had shown 51,600,000 males and 
females employed in the United States—an all-time record. In 
December, almost 900,000 civilians were engaged in activities of 
the army supply services alone. 

On July 1, 3% of skilled workers were women. Two months 
later (Sept. 1) the figure had risen to 10%, with women furnish- 
ing 35% of all the unskilled labour then employed. By way of 
munitions production, a single firm was turning these out at the 
rate of $8,000,000 per day. In addition to huge “prime” con- 
tractors such as this, 170,000 small industrial concerns were 
working on subcontracts. Estimated value of the U.S. munitions 
output for 1942 was $55,000,000,000. Back of each soldier in the 
lines were 24 men in industry—not 18, as per some exaggerated 
estimates. In the fall, production on certain types of munitions 
having met and even exceeded immediate requirements, projected 
expansion of various ordnance plants producing these were can- 
celled to permit diversion of the materials formerly allocated for 
them (tanks, bombs, shells, etc.) to the fabrication of other items 
(ships, aircraft) more urgently needed. By late October, U.S. 
aircraft production was exceeding that of Britain and Germany 
combined. Under a program announced in December, Philadel- 
phia public schools were scheduled soon to be producing 37-mm. 
cannon shell at the rate of 25,000 a month. 

Machine tool production for 1942 was forecast as 350,000 units 
of a value of $1,400,000,000, almost double that of 1941. By 
contrast, during 1929, peak year of post-war expansion, $180,- 
000,000 worth had been marketed. 

Artillery—Anti-Aircraft.— Calibres remained relatively sta- 
tionary, with accent on increased velocities, and greater use of 
the heavier, longer-ranging, weapons. During the first half of 
1942, Germany was employing its high-velocity pieces (as the 
88 mm.) against ground targets of opportunity (e.g., British tanks 
in Africa) with no little success. Her anti-aircraft units of the 
army proper (as contrasted with those assigned to the inde- 
pendent air forces) which had commenced the war with weapons 
of 20-mm. and 37-mm. calibres only, had begun to replace these 
in 1941 with a heavier type (50 mm.). However, this too failed, 
in 1942, to stop American-made tanks, and was superseded by 
others of 88 mm. and 105 mm. 

Japan was using anti-aircraft guns in calibres from 13.2 and 20 
mm. at the lesser end of the scale to 105 mm. on the upper. The 
13.2 (Hotchkiss) had seen much use in China. The 20 mm. 
(Oerlikon) fired a 4 Ib. shell at a muzzle velocity of 2,500 f.s. 
For home defense Japan was employing mostly 75’s, with a 
vertical range of 6,000-7,000 yd. and a horizontal range of over 
10,000 yd. Her model ’25, 105 mm. was capable of a rate of fire 
of 15 r.p.m. Both 75’s and 105’s had a full (360°) traverse and 
an elevation of 85°. 

Artillery—Anti-Tank.—The problem of how to neutralize the 
tank by gunfire was being successfully met by the tank destroyer 
or “motor gun carriage.” Developed by the U.S. during and after 
World War I, then allowed to languish, it was now revived in a 
new and better form built on the General Grant medium tank 
chassis. It had been thoroughly tested on an 108,000 ac. proving 
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ground in Texas, and managed as the year closed, to play a deci- 
sive part in African operations, where it disposed of the erstwhile 


fearful 88-mm. anti-aircraft guns which Rommel had been using © 


so successfully as anti-tank weapons. Different calibres developed, 
the larger mounted on caterpillar “half-tracks’” (combination 
wheeled and tracklaying vehicles) included the 37 mm. on } ton 
all-wheeled Fargo tracks, 75 mm. and 3 in. high-velocity types, 
and a 105 mm. In December it was announced that the half- 
tracks could be replaced with endless treads (tracks) of rubber 
with steel cables and cross-pieces embedded, at a saving of 200 
Ibs. of rubber per vehicle (as against tires) and with material 
reduction of noise and vibration. Meanwhile reports that Ger- 
many had a 47 mm. self-propelled anti-tank weapon remained 
unconfirmed. 

Mechanical marvel of the year was a 28/20-mm. German anti- 
tank gun used in Africa. Firing a skirt-bearing shell of 28 mm. 
which, passing through a cone-shaped bore, emerged from the 
muzzle at about 5,000 f.s. with skirts collapsed into its body and 
its diameter thus reduced to 20 mm., it possessed terrific energy 
and was consequently capable of great penetration for so small 
a calibre (about .80). An adaptation of a German principle de- 
veloped in the Holger rifle of the 1920s and 1930s, it produced 
effects quite out of proportion to its modest size. 

Artillery—Coast, Field, Railway.—Britain having learned a 
bitter lesson in Africa, was replacing her old 18 pounder (83.7- 
mm.) field gun with a 25 pounder of 88-mm. calibre as the or- 
ganic weapon of light field artillery regiments in her infantry 
divisions. Provided with a circular track to be laid beneath it 
on the ground selected for its emplacement, and upon which it 
would speedily be rotated in azimuth when in firing position, it 
was susceptible of being either horse or tractor drawn. 

Germany had introduced a bouncing artillery bomb, fired ap- 
parently from a large-calibre field gun. One such was observed 
to explode five successive times, travelling in a relatively straight 
line after each graze. Tales of German super-guns, with bores 
26-in. or more in diameter, used to reduce Crimean fortresses, 
were discounted by those familiar with the limited strength of 
European highway and railway bridges, narrow tunnel clearances, 
etc., which appeared to make wholly impracticable the transport 
of such monstrous pieces. Others who recalled the “Paris gun” of 
1918, kept open minds on the subject. Russia continued the 
mechanization of her field artillery, even her 115-mm. guns now 
having their own motor carriages. 

America’s new 105 mm. howitzer battery required to operate 
it only slightly more than one-half as many men as had the old 
75 mm. horse-drawn type, and one-tenth as many trucks as the 
“75” had had horses. With a traverse almost eight times that of 
the old 75, the 105 though actually lighter than the smaller gun 
with its limber, fired a shell that was twice as heavy and was 
drawn by a truck weighing little, if any, more than did the six 
horses which had pulled the older piece. But it cost twice as 
much! Russia was using a 203-mm. (8-in.) howitzer, transported 
in two loads, the carriage on a broad caterpillar track, the tube 
on a 6-wheeled carriage. Both were drawn by caterpillar tractors 
on which the crew rode. Russian field artillery included various 
models in calibres of 76.2, 107, 122 and 152 mm. 

American field artillery now embraced organic slow-flying air- 
craft for short-range spotting purposes. Known as “grasshoppers” 
and piloted by field artillery personnel, their slow landing speed 
permitted landing on any short, level space. For long-range 
spotting, high-speed combat planes were still employed. Various 
U.S. field artillery units had been converted into armoured units 
with self-propelled 105-mm. howitzers mounted on medium tank 
chassis which carried .50-cal. machine guns additionally. 

Sensation of the year were the light-weight Japanese rocket- 
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cannon used for the first time in the battle of Singapore. 
simply constructed and supported frames, shells possessed of gi 
explosive effect were fired on the rocket principle. 

Bombing.—Before 1942 ended, air bombing was being 
ducted on the grand scale, as witness Britain’s repeated 1, 
plane raids over Germany and her air assaults on various Ita 
cities with 8,000-lb. “block buster” bombs. While these affe : / 
chiefly morale, apart from directly impairing production of y 
matériel, navy bombing had more immediate military results 
was witnessed by the serious losses as a result of air acti 
combat vessels in almost all categories by each of the 
nations engaged in the conflict. 

Communications.—Tests to determine safe methods of “la 
ing” carrier pigeons from aircraft showed that these birds 
be released at altitudes up to 10,000 ft. without special dey 
of any kind. Above that height, it was found necessary to en¢ 
them in “bombs” of canvas-covered wire, set to open at any 
sired instant during descent, if their safe arrival at desta 
was to be assured. 

Ordnance and Motor Transport.—The U.S. Ordnance dep 
ment was made responsible during 1942 for motor transport f 
curement and maintenance—formerly functions of the quart 
master corps. This necessitated considerable expansion of 
activities. By way of maintenance, for example, it develo 
mobile maintenance company which composed 26 motor ve 
plus a ro-ton wrecker capable of handling the heaviest equip 
In addition to the automotive section it included an artillery 
tion capable of repairing guns up to and including the 155 
howitzer, and an instrument section, concerned with maintenai3y 
of watches, field glasses, etc. 

By way of new motor transport matériel the U.S. had a 3¢ 
truck-trailer comprising three platforms, pyramided for qu 
loading and unloading and capable of transporting 206 soldi hr 
with their individual equipment over 300 mi. a day. In one i: 
swoop, the U.S. army purchased (Aug. 1942) 880,000 trucks ¢ 
trailers of various types under 64 separate contracts wi ht ) 
manufacturers, at a total cost of over $1,500,000,000. To conseiy, 
steel the majority of these were to have wooden bodies (ex 
for items designed for use in the tropics). Such steel savi 
which had begun as early as April, were estimated to total 1% ; 
tons in 1942, 350,000 in 1943. A new tire with soft crepe ru 
tread had been designed for use on snow and ice. q 

Engineer Activities.—Outstanding engineer feat of 1942 
the completion, in November, of the 1,600 mi. Alcan highy 
designed to link the U.S. with Alaska via Canada. Beginningi} 
March, and Rorsibes in temperatures as low as 35° below zero, d 
as high as go° above, 10,000 engineer soldiers and 2,000 civili I 
had completed an average of 8 mi. daily during good weatl i 
working on 1o-hour shifts for a full 7-day week. The comple 
road was 24 ft. wide between ditches and involved the bridg 
of some 200 streams. | 

Other of the engineers’ manifold duties involved the layi 
anti-tank mine fields—and destroying those laid by the e 
A typical anti-tank mine, Germany’s IP-2 was 1o4-in. in dial} 
eter, 24-in. thick, and weighed 9 lb.—s Ib. of which were di 
tributed by its charge of TNT. (A large type, the “Tellajk 
weighed 19 lb., its TNT filling, 11 lb.) Indicative of the er 7 
mous numbers in which such mines were employed, a single fi h 
400x750 yd. in dimensions, sown with mines 14 yd. apart, requi 
5,000 of these for complete coverage. 

A new German device involved the use of a small mine whl}, 
exploding, threw a larger one into the air. This then detone Hai 
distributing lethal fragments to a distance of 100 yd. ; 

Searchers used, to locate these deadly disks, steel rods carry§)): 
electromagnetic circuits which produced a buzz in earphones iH 
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;hem when brought into contact with a hidden mine. In addi- 
|, the time-tried “poke and dig” method (of prodding the 
jind with a stick for solid objects beneath the surface) was 
* popular. 

jlavy.—The United States commenced to launch some of her 
2tbattleships (45,000 tons) which had been building. The 
wa” left the ways in August six months ahead of schedule, the 
|w Jersey” in December. Estimated to displace 52,000 tons 
in fully loaded, their calculated speed was 30 knots but an 
jal speed of 35 was considered not improbable. With crews 
t ,600 officers and men, length of 880 ft., beam of 108 ft. and 
jjight of 36 ft., armament included nine 16-in. 50-calibre guns; 
jaty 5-in.; sixteen 1.1-in. (in batteries of four) and 50 machine 
#;. Each ship was said to carry four reconnaissance aeroplanes. 
#rage building time for U.S. naval vessels had now been 
ficed as follows: 


Type of Ship 
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Ws of Nov. 1942, no less than 3,200 naval vessels (all types) 
we building for the U.S. navy—several hundred additional for 
. A new type of escort vessel, the corvette, was begin- 
) to come into wide use in the North Atlantic. 170 ft. long, 
© armed with one 4-in. gun and several smaller pieces, plus 
3h charges, it was of simple design and easily constructed. 
jada, which had entered the war with less than 20 naval ves- 
‘all told, now had over 75 corvettes alone. As in the case of 
ae naval building was spread among thousands of sub- 
jyractors. Thus one firm doing naval construction had over 
“subcontractors and suppliers in 180 communities in 25 states. 
Yo November, Britain had lost 1,207 naval vessels, close to 
@:0,000 tons, in three years of war. Included were 3 battleships, 
mets, 2 battle cruisers, 20 cruisers, 92 destroyers and 44 
j/narines. But during the 30 months then terminating, Britain 
1) turned out over 500 war vessels, and her net naval strength 
Mained undiminished. Of cargo carriers she had lost 731, but 
iregularly putting new ones into service within 4o days after 
laying. 

jpan’s losses in a year of war were estimated at 20% of the 
*| naval tonnage. But she remained distinctly powerful at sea. 
é)was said to be putting a new type of 7,500-ton carrier into 
Nice capable of disgorging from its sides 158 small craft, each 
Bes a 3-ton tankette with 2-man crew. 
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haly was believed to have lost over 50% of her fighting fleet 
Sept. 1942. Germany’s losses were confined mostly to sub- 
@ines, but these still remained an ever-present danger in the 
sh and South Atlantic. France had scuttled most of the 
aining fleet at Toulon, but a number of the vessels there 
ted appeared salvable. Estimates indicated that while some 
vere sunk, approximately 15, including 2 battleships, could 
¥aved to Germany. Soon 26 additional French vessels, in vari- 
¥ African ports fell to the United Nations. Thus at Dakar 
# gained a 35,000-ton battleship, 3 cruisers, 1 large and 12 
fll destroyers, etc., though in their North African invasion 
+ were forced to damage or destroy various elements of the 
/ich fleet which would have been theirs but for the decision of 
“French high command to offer resistance. 

‘ore scientific stowage of cargo in loading at American ports 
# resulting in departures with holds 90% full—as against 50% 
Jin 1941. Britain had lost 731 merchant vessels in the first 
Anonths of the war, but was replacing these steadily with new 


BOFORS 40-mm. anti-aircraft guns being manufactured in Detroit for the U.S. 
navy in 1942 


units commissioned on an average of 40 days after keel-laying. 
Germany’s merchant fleet had been swept from the seas. Of 
Italy’s, two-thirds lay at the bottom of the ocean, of Japan’s, 
one-fifth. (See also NAVIES OF THE WoRLD.) 

Supply of Troops (Quartermaster corps, etc.).—As 1942 ended, 
supply services of the U.S. army found it necessary to accumu- 
late over 700,000 distinct items of supplies and equipment in 
preparation for the North African invasion, with each U.S. sol- 
dier in the field requiring some 4o Jb. of supplies daily to keep 
him in action. By way of furnishing part of the food element of 
this, the quartermaster corps was sending, in 1942, the dehydrated 
equivalent of over 400,000,000 lb. of potatoes overseas for Amer- 
ican soldiers and sailors and for lend-lease purposes. Of frozen 
vegetables, U.S. overseas forces were estimated to require some 
71,000,000 Ib. in 1943. The soldier was, like the civilian, feeling 
the pinch of coffee rationing, with the ingredients for two of the 
three cups of that beverage formerly included in his emergency 
ration now replaced by chocolate and lemon juice. To offset this 
in part, mechanized and motorized forces were now enjoying a 
“5-in-1”’ canned ration which included good old American ham 
and eggs, each package containing enough of these and other 
dishes to make three full meals for five men for one day—pre- 
pared in five minutes by heating. 

For use of sky troops and paratroops the quartermaster de- 
partment was supplying small individual stoves, weighing under 
2 lb., to be strapped to the uniform. These burned gasoline and 
operated for 2 to 3 hrs. on a single filling. In cold regions, sol- 
diers were being issued paper underwear to use as extra insula- 
tion under regular clothing and discarded after one wearing. For 
hot regions, knee-length trousers of cotton khaki were being sup- 
plied, together with knee-length socks, half cotton, half wool, to 
be worn with these. 

Raw Materials (Salvage, etc.)—The United States was still 
desperate for new rubber, of which her consumption was 600,000 
tons annually, but enough for military needs at least appeared 
to be in sight under the program for the manufacture of syn- 
thetic substitutes (and enough for all needs, civil and military, 
by the end of 1944), with sufficient reclaimed stock to care for 
civilian requirements throughout 1943 and into 1944. Steel and 
other important metals were being made available by scrap drives, 
by the substitution of other materials for these when possible, 
and by revising manufacturing methods to permit the use of less 
metal per finished unit. Thus by the use of weldings in place of 
castings, solid forgings, etc., it was estimated that 7,000,000 tons 
of steel and 153,000,000 man-hours could be released annually. 
Revised manufacturing processes, mentioned above, resulted in 
steadily mounting savings, as did the use of substitute materials. 
Thus the substitution of plastics for aluminum in trench mortar 
fuses was estimated as due to effect the saving of 35,000,000 |b. 
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of that metal by the end of 1943. 

A new process for the extraction of vanadium which would 
assure the United States an adequate supply of this scarce min- 
eral, was announced in September. Electrolytic tin-plate and 
bonderized black plate for cans were scheduled to replace the 
former hot-dipped tin plating, since only one-half the amount of 
tin used for plating cans in 1942 would be available in 1943. 
Artillery shell cases, so long one of the main sources of brass 
consumption, were now being made successfully, and in any 
quantity desired, of steel, with enormous savings in brass re- 
sulting. 

Infantry Weapons.—Little that was new in infantry arma- 
ment appeared in 1942. Of pre-existing types, the submachine 
gun and machine pistols with skeleton stocks proved their worth 
for close fighting whether in jungle or city street. The Russians 
were said to be using a “sub”-gun which outclassed that of their 
German adversaries. This had a 70-round magazine and was 
effective at 200 yd., as against a German piece with 35-round 
magazine effective to 100 yd. only. 

Submarines.—As the year ended, it was realized that the sub- 
marime menace was far from solution. Germany was building 
these vessels, newer, stronger, deeper-diving than before, and 
said to be equipped with an improved underwater communication 
system, at a rate estimated at 25 monthly; her losses were prob- 
ably not over half as many. Sinkings of United Nations merchant 
shipping were now approximating the dangerous figure of 1,000,- 
ooo tons a month. Within their limited action ranges, blimps 
could spot and bomb the undersea raiders, while escort vessels 
in sufficient numbers could fight off attacks on convoys. But 
sufficient numbers did not exist, and could not for some time to 
come. (See also SUBMARINE WARFARE.) 

Tanks and Combat Cars.—Germany’s Mark IV tank, the 
backbone of Rommel’s Afrika corps, weighed 22 tons and had a 
speed of 22 m.p.h. Armed with a short 75-mm. cannon (some 
with a high-velocity 50-mm. gun), it proved vulnerable to the 
more powerful 75-mm. gun of the American General Grant, and 
was markedly inferior to the later General Sherman. 

But America’s Grants and Shermans while able to penetrate 
German tank armour were themselves vulnerable to the 88 mm. 
anti-aircraft, all-purpose gun which Rommel used against them. 
Hence it became necessary for American tanks to outmaneuvre 
rather than outfight this piece until the U.S. MVII “tank killer,” 
mounting a 105-mm. howitzer on the standard MIII tank chassis, 
became available. And since the 88 mm. had to be immobilized 
for emplacement, such a procedure was sometimes not too diffi- 
cult. Medium tanks, consuming as they did one gallon of gaso- 
line per mile, constituted a supply problem in themselves, each 
requiring the individual services of a 1,000-gallon supply truck 
whenever it undertook long-range desert operations. 

Japan was using four classes of tanks, viz.: 

1. Tankettes of various types, weight, 3 to 4 tons. 

2. Light tanks, weight 5 to 7.7 tons. 

3. Medium tanks with 37 mm. and 47 mm. guns; weight 

(heaviest) 15 tons. 
4. Heavy tanks, weight 35 and 36 tons. 


Transportation, Railway.—The U.S. activated, in November, 
a transportation corps to operate her military railroads—formerly 
one of the tasks of the corps of engineers. Germany’s railway 
prime movers were suffering from attrition due to allied strafing 
plus inadequate repairs and replacements, as evidenced by the 
fact that her locomotive factories were now accorded the same 
priorities on scarce metals as were tank plants. 

Lend-Lease.—During the year ending Dec. 1, 1942, the USS. 
and Britain sent to Russia, by the northern route alone, over 
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3,000 aircraft, 4,000 tanks, 30,000 trucks and other motor vehi¢), 
plus 800,000 tons of ammunition, food and raw materials. Cj} 
sidering all routes, the U.S. alone had sent Russia 2,500,000 
of war materials over this period. 


BrsL1oGRAPHY.—United States: Army & Navy Journal; Army Ordnagyy 
Bulletin of the Army Ordnance Association; Command & General 5 
Military Review; Current History; Hunting & Fishing; Life; News i 
tions of the American Chemical Society; News Week; Scientific Ameridl, 
Time; U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings; War Department Press Digayyi 
bulletins, releases, and Radio Digest. Great Britain: Fighting Forces; } , 
Aeroplane. Germany: Deutsche-Wehr; Militar Wochenblatt. USSR 
Krasnaya Zvesda. (CG 
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ep (1894- _—*+), U.S. forei \ 
Murphy, Robert Daniel official, was bora O4ld 1 A 


Milwaukee. He entered the foreign service in 1917 as a clit) 
in the Berne legation and held consular posts in Zurich, M ni t 
and Seville until 1930, when he was transferred to the P I 
embassy as consul and later first secretary. After the collali 
of French armies in June 1940, he followed the Pétain govern mit 
to Vichy, there becoming a counsellor in the U.S. embassy ¢@ li 
chief U.S. representative in French North Africa. Murphy 1 iid 
credited with having played an important role in prepari Ae 
groundwork for the U.S. invasion of French North Africa}jf! 
Nov. 1942. Because of his wide acquaintance among a 
French officials, he succeeded in getting 4o USS. vice-come: 
into North Africa. These consular agents regularly relayed ‘| ul 
military and political information to Washington. Murphy IL 
friendship with French officials of pro-allied sentiments thus hel ’ 
pave the way for the U.S. occupation at low cost in casual tif 
He sat in with Maj. Gen. Charles W. Ryder during the negog)" 
tions that resulted in the surrender of Algiers, Nov. 8, 19 ii 
Murphy was given the D.S.M. for his work in North Africa aif 


received the rank of minister from President Roosevelt. |i 


; tt 
ays ), U.S. labour leader. A nathi! 
Murray, Philip of Scotland, he was born in Blantyre May ! 
and emigrated to the United States in 1902. Naturalized in 19)) 
he became a member of the international board of the Uni i] 
Mine Workers of America the next year, president of the uniqy 
fifth district in 1916, and international vice-president in 19 ii 
During World War I he was a member of Pennsylvania’s regio iq 
war labour board and served also on the National Bitumay 
Coal Production committee. In 1935 he was named to the 1 
| 
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in 
tional Industrial Recovery board and to the advisory councilf@ 
the National Recovery administration. Murray was John L. Lew 
choice for second president of the C.I.0. after Lewis had fulfill 
his pre-election promise of 1940 to resign if President Roose 1 
was elected for a third term. Lewis, who continued to doming 
the annual convention of the organization, personally nomina | 
Murray, and the latter was elected unanimously Noy. 22, 14 
Murray, however, did not follow Lewis in his bitter oppositl 
to Roosevelt’s foreign policy. Although a split between the ° 
labour chieftains was evident, Lewis’ supporters neverthe: 
joined other C.1.O. factions in re-electing Murray as presid 
in Nov. 1941. The split became an open break in May 1¢ 
when Lewis summarily ousted Murray as vice-president of 
U.M.W.A. Murray responded by accusing Lewis of trying} 
undermine the C.I.O. Lewis counterattacked in Oct. 1942/8) 
marching his United Mine Workers out of the C.1.0. In /#f 
summer of 1942 Murray meanwhile renewed his efforts to est# i 
lish industry councils on which management, labour and gove) {! 
ment would be equally represented; he frequently criticized }IM 
“monopoly” of management representatives on federal war [i 
duction agencies. i 
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= A striking fact stands out in the musical events of the 
Sie. year 1942: the big news of that year was a new com- 
ion by a living composer. Dmitri Shostakovich, with the 
yposition of his Seventh Symphony, achieved more news space 
j any composer of previous years. Perhaps the composer 
jit find encouragement in this fact, for it revealed a closer 
jact between the creative artist and the public and it also 
jaled the propaganda value of the composer’s work. Shos- 
ivich completed this latest symphony Dec. 27, during the siege 
#eningrad. Its first performance in Russia was given by the 
jhoi Theatre orchestra. It was then sent to America on micro- 
} travelling through enemy lines, across Persia, Egypt, and 
) the Atlantic for its first performance in New York city by 
#NBC Symphony orchestra under Arturo Toscanini July 109. 
chr this first performance, the work was heard frequently over 
(iradio and on the concert stage performed by most of the 
wr orchestras of the United States. There was some disagree- 
in America concerning the intrinsic worth of the new com- 
sion. Some critics found the work undistinguished in its style; 
i on the other hand, found the style simple rather than 
il; most people, however, found the 70 minutes of the work 
‘cle long. Shostakovich said: “The symphony is devoted to 
vents of 1941—war. This does not mean, of course, that it 
i) a naturalistic imitation of the war, but nevertheless, it is an 
pretation of the war.” 

Susical events of 1941 and 1942 were obviously greatly influ- 
#1 in all countries by the global war. All events of 1942 were 
inated by this conflict. The entry of the United States into 
jwar loosed new demands upon the musician, demands that 
iitably arise when a nation is involved in a bitter struggle. The 
8, news came from all countries. From England, Stanley 


‘ver, secretary of the Music Teachers’ association wrote: 


éi:re is a widespread demand from workers in our industrial areas for or- 
al concerts, and the call from the forces is such that each of the dis- 
ficommands now has its own divisional orchestra under the conductor- 
mof one or other of our well-known conductors. Male voice choirs and 
6) choirs are to be found everywhere in the forces where a practising 


diian has turned up in uniform. * 
/ 


dy Dickinson Welch, heading the radio and concert programs 
j2rned with bond sales from the treasury department in Wash- 
§\n, encouraged musical activity of all sorts and in all com- 
Bes throughout the country. 

taile the musical activity of England, Russia, France, Ger- 
iv and Italy must be considered largely in terms that related 
we war and the way in which the war affected those nations, 
4:theless, one must not assume that there was no concert life 
a sort. Indeed, the continuing of normal concert life 
Mi bolster to public morale was the policy of most foreign 
wnments. In Russia and Germany alone did this policy seem 
id to the encouragement of new creative personalities. Ger- 
| opera houses continued to be crowded, from all reports, 
dish the musical fare was largely Richard Wagner. It was 
Hered within the reich that if Wagner’s music could live 
Jigh this period of “forced feeding” he was indeed a great 
#oser. Efforts to create masterworks by propaganda methods 
Wi not as successful in Germany, however, as in Russia, since 
j2w and striking figures arose from the efforts. Werner Egk 
ed unable to gain any very great acclaim in the reich or the 


>< was considered by the forces of occupation to be most ex- 
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There were so many composers living and writing in the west- 
ern hemisphere that no report could cover adequately the events 
of 1942 in that part of the world. Opera and concert recitals 
continued with prewar monotony. There were some few excep- 
tions, however. Several new operas were given their first per- 
formances: Solomon and Balkis by Randall Thompson was heard 
over the radio and presented April 14 at Harvard university; A 
Tree on the Plain by Ernst Bacon was given May 1 at Converse 
college. Both of these works were commissioned by the League 
of Composers. Gian-Carlo Menotti’s Jsland God was staged by 
the Metropolitan Opera company in New York city. Kabelia by 
Eduardo Sanchez de Fuentez was heard June 22 in Havana, Cuba. 
Tucuman by Felipe Boero was presented Jan. 20 at the Theatro 
Colon in Buenos Aires. 

Symphony orchestras, chamber music groups, colleges, schools 
and the radio were responsible for the largest part of musical 
activity in the United States. As a result new names appeared 
more frequently on programs. The hope of Argentine music was 
young Alberto Ginastera who was awarded a Guggenheim fellow- 
ship for work in the United States. The 35-year-old Brazilian 
composer, Camargo Guarnieri, began to attract the attention of 
the outside world. The composer of the United States who gained, 
perhaps, the most stature in 1942 was William Schuman whose 
Third Symphony (Boston) and Fourth Symphony (Cleveland) 
both received marked acclaim. New symphonies were heard by 
David Diamond (New York Philharmonic), Virgil Thomson 
(Philadelphia), Pvt. Robert E. Ward (Julliard Publication), Paul 


A MEMORABLE MUSICAL EVENT was the NBC Symphony orchestra’s broad- 
cast July 19, 1942, of Dmitri Shostakovich’s seventh symphony, written during 
the siege of Leningrad. Shostakovich is shown here (right) as a member of 
Leningrad’s fire fighters 
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Hindemith’s Symphony in E (New York Philharmonic), Bohuslav 
Martinu’s First Symphony (Boston), Richard Mohaupt (New 
York Philharmonic) and Alexander Gretchaninoff (New York 
Philharmonic). Violin concerti by Samuel Barber (Boston) and 
Nicolai Lopatnikoff (Boston) and piano concerti by Darius Mil- 
haud (Chicago), Carlos Chavez (New York Philharmonic), Stan- 
ley Bates, Guggenheim award for 1942 (New York City sym- 
phony), Karol Rathaus (I.S.C.M. concerts, Berkeley, Calif.) 
added interest to symphonic concerts. Many smaller orchestral 
works were performed, many of which were perhaps more repre- 
sentative of their composers than the larger symphonies. Bataan 
by MacDonald—a tribute to Gen. Douglas MacArthur (Wash- 
ington) and Plain-Chant for America by Wm. Grant Still were 
works that revealed the efforts of composers to meet the demands 
for timely scores. Works like Ernst Krenek’s Variations on I 
Wonder As I Wander (New York Philharmonic) and Jaromir 
Weinberger’s Lincoln Symphony (New York Philharmonic) 
showed the attempt, perhaps futile, of the newly arrived exile to 
find American roots. (Rese ve) 

Popular Music.—The year 1942 will go down in the history of 
popular music as Irving Berlin’s personal property. His “White 
Christmas” brought back memories of the old days by selling 
more than 1,000,000 copies, the first time this had happened in 
many years. This song also led the Lucky Strike Hit Parade with 
nine appearances in first place, and was going stronger than ever 
as the year closed. 

Berlin had two other songs in the Hit Parade, “Be Careful, It’s 
My Heart” and “I Left My Heart at the Stage Door Canteen.” 
His entire score of the soldier show, This Is the Army, made a 
real impression, as did that of his film, Holiday Inn. In addi- 
tion, “God Bless America” continued to be recognized as an un- 
official national anthem. 


OLIVER WALLACE, composer of ‘‘Der Fuehrer’s Face,’? which, like “‘Praise the 
Lord and Pass the Ammunition,” was a popular U.S. war song of 1942 


THE SCORE OF DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH’S seventh symphony, written un 


ty 
fire during the siege of Leningrad, was photographed on microfilm and sen | , 
train, motor car and plane to the U.S. for the special NBC broadcast of Juiyil/pi 
1942, conducted by Arturo Toscanini. When enlarged, the score was 252 pjqj, 
long 


There was a great gap between “‘White Christmas” and its ne 
est competitor in the sales of sheet music. “The White Cliffd 
Dover,” which had monopolized attention in the closing weekd 
1941, reached a sale of close to 600,000 in 1942 and topped i] 
Hit Parade six times. Third place went to the war novelf| 
“Praise the Lord and Pass the Ammunition.” if 

Statistics compiled by Vay, the bible of show business, gl} \ 
the obscure hillbilly number, “There’s a Star Spangled Bani] 
Waving Somewhere,” fourth place in sheet music sales and 
honour of being the surprise of the year. Fifth place went¥ 
“When the Lights Go on Again,” which carries on the moo 
the popular “White Cliffs of Dover.” ) 

With ASCAP music back on the air, the year as a whole il 
cated a return to the traditional “plugging” routine, wherel} 
hit could be maintained over a period of perhaps three momlff : 
and then allowed to die a natural death. The song appearing fr 
often in the Hit Parade was “Sleepy Lagoon,” with 17 perfaj 
ances (twice in first place). “Johnny Doughboy Found a E i 
in Ireland” appeared 16 times, with 14 performances each f 
“Jersey Bounce,” “One Dozen Roses,” “Jingle Jangle Jing ) 
“He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings” and “My Devotion.” / 

Popular with the armed forces was “Don’t Sit under the Alf, 
Tree,” an adaptation of the old “Long, Long Ago,” and thisi@t; 
cellent “gang song” topped the Hit Parade five times. “Dee 4 
the Heart of Texas” made the same score, as did “Jingle Ja 
Jingle,” a burlesque of cowboy ditties which turned out to ee 
serious success. la 

Other songs figuring prominently in the Hit Parade, as we} i 
in the sale of records and sheet music, were the wale at 
O’Day” (going back to “Round Her Neck She Wears a Ye}. Ha 
Ribbon”); “Blues in the Night,” a successful imitation of | 
recognized type of American folk music; “Somebody Els¢ 

Taking My Place” and “Skylark.” A voc version of the ing#}’ 
mental Manhattan Serenade attained popularity toward the af)" 
of the year, as did Jerome Kern’s s “Dearly Beloved” and a il h 
novelty called “Mister Five by Five.” (See also PEerrorMél" 
Ricur Societies; Rapio.) (S. a 


= 


), Italian statesman and | 
For his earlier career, see |f) 


Mussolini, Benito ‘°° 


»pedia Britannica. Il Duce chose June 10, 1940, as the pro- 
s date for entering World War II, doing so with the declara- 
pthat “our conscience is entirely clear.” After a few desultory 

pts at defeated France he consulted with Hitler at Munich 

18 on the terms of peace. Italian military activities then 

Lined in relative abeyance until the beginning of the cam- 

iis in North Africa (Sept. 12, 1940) and in Greece (Oct. 28). 
these operations were soon thrown into reverse, and on Dec. 

440, Mussolini reorganized his military command. 

je events of Mussolini’s career in 1941 fell into the same 

| Fal pattern first set in 1940: conferences with Hitler; shake- 

bf the army ; explanations of defeats; and threats against 
irommon enemies of the axis. In fone 1941 he assured his 
fe that U.S. intervention would not alter the outcome of the 


Mer Italy had entered the war against the U.S.S.R., Mussolini 
ya visit to the Russian front where, in late August, he held 
Her five-day conference with Hitler. 

1 ring 1942 Mussolini’s prestige and popularity among the 
jn people continued to dwindle. On April 30 he conferred 
# with Hitler near Salzburg, and an announcement said they 
jreached the usual “unity of views and decisions.” It was 
Hunderstood, however, that Hitler had reached the “decisions” 
HIl Duce was compelled to agree. After the R.A.F. had 
%cted Milan, Turin and Genoa to their worst bombings, 
an morale slumped dangerously. Il Duce recognized this 


fiening of spirit in a speech delivered Dec. 2, 1942, when he 


a FLAT TIRE” of the axis battlewagon, as pictured in 11942 by Costello of 
sj1ickerbocker News (Albany, N.Y.) 


, 
ied Italians for spreading “silly stories and gossip.” He also 
Yred that if Italy gave up, “it would renounce forever its 


‘A of being a great nation.” (See also ITALy.) 
1 
i 


sotics: see DRuGS AND DRuG TRAFFIC. 
; 2 (1874-1942), U.S. publisher, was born March 
HL, Conde 26 in New York city. He was a graduate of 
r zetown university and received a law degree from Wash- 
io university, St. Louis, in 1898. He forsook law to become 
itising director for Collier’s magazine, and in a few years 
Jok charge of its business administration. Nast ventured into 
%tern business of his own and in 1907 left Collier’s to ex- 
: 1 his own company. Two years later, he purchased Vogue 
ta, under his guidance, became a fashion guide for the nation’s 
i 


t 


i! 
i 
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“smart set.” He also published English, French and Argentine 
versions of this magazine. He subsequently acquired Vanity Fair, 
which he merged with Vogue in 1935, and other magazines. Nast 
died in New York city, Sept. 19. 


National Academy of Sciences. ony o: sciences wac 

* emy of Sciences was 
incorporated by act of congress in 1863 for the purpose of in- 
vestigating, examining, experimenting and reporting upon any 
subject of science or art whenever called upon by any department 
of the United States government. Reports on such work are 
made directly to the government department or agency which 
requested the advice, and the question of whether or not the 
reports shall be published, and their distribution if published, is 
entirely in the hands of that department or agency. 

Membership in the academy is by election in recognition of 
outstanding achievements in scientific research, and is limited to 
350 active members and 50 foreign associates. Members must be 
citizens of the United States. New members are elected by the 
academy on nominations from its 11 sections: mathematics, 
astronomy, physics, engineering, chemistry, geology, botany, 
zoology and anatomy, physiology and biochemistry, pathology 
and bacteriology, and anthropology and psychology. 

The academy holds an annual meeting and an autumn meeting 
each year. In 1942 both meetings were held in the Academy 
building, Washington, D.C.—the annual meeting on April 27 and 
28, and the autumn meeting on Oct. 26. Because of the war, 
no scientific sessions were held; only business sessions for the 
consideration of reports of officers and committees, and general 
business of the academy. 

Sixteen new members were elected at the annual meeting: 
Homer Burton Adkins, Lyman James Briggs, Hans Thacher 
Clarke, Ralph Erskine Cleland, Charles Haskell Danforth, Albert 
Einstein, Conrad Arnold Elvehjem, Michael Heidelberger, John 
Gamble Kirkwood, Paul Dyer Merica, Thomas Midgley, Jr., 
Francis Dominic Murnaghan, John Torrence Tate, Alfred Marston 
Tozzer, Ernest Edward Tyzzer, and Selman Abraham Waksman. 
One additional foreign associate was elected by the academy at 
the annual meeting: Robert K. S. Lim, of the Peiping Union 
Medical college, Peiping, China. 

The Mary Clark Thompson medal was awarded to Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward, distinguished British palaeontologist, in recog- 
nition of his services to geology and palaeontology on both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

The academy publishes an annual report, biographical memoirs 
of its deceased members, occasional scientific memoirs, and 
monthly Proceedings. 

The officers of the academy in 1942 were: 
president; Isaiah Bowman, vice-president; W. B. Cannon, for- 
eign secretary; F. E. Wright, home secretary; J. C. Hunsaker, 
treasurer, and Paul Brockett, executive secretary. 

The Academy building, at 2t0r Constitution avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C., was closed to the public for the duration of the war. 
The scientific exhibits on the first floor, which formerly attracted 
thousands of visitors to the building annually, were removed some 
time ago so that the exhibit rooms could be converted to use as 
offices by various committees working on scientific advice to the 
(P. Br.) 


Frank B. Jewett, 


government. 
National Archives: sce Arcutves, NATIONAL. 


National Association of Manufacturers. 


The N.A.M. was organized in 1895 for the purpose of advanc- 
ing the industrial and commercial interests of the United States, 
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for promoting and protecting both employer and employee, and 
for the support of private enterprise politically. Membership, 
open to organizations and individuals engaged in manufacturing, 
reached 8,000 during 1942. Dues are based on capitalization and 
are spent entirely on association projects. In addition to a law 
department, devoted exclusively to legislative matters pertinent 
to business interests, the association in 1942 maintained advisory 
boards and standing committees for the information and assistance 
of members on such topics as: co-operation with agriculture, 
church and educational institutions; public and national industrial 
relations; war and postwar problems; economic stabilization and 
security; price control; patents and research; and government 
finance. In 1942 the public relations program was the most ex- 
tensive ever undertaken by organized industry; it publicized the 
association through many mediums. F. C. Crawford, president of 
Thompson Products, Inc., Cleveland, was elected national presi- 
dent at the convention in Dec. 1942. Other officers were: Execu- 
tive vice-president, Walter B. Weisenburger; secretary, Noel Sar- 
gent. Headquarters: 14 West 49th Street, New York city. Branch 
offices: Investment Building, Washington, D.C.; 111 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, California. (N. S.) 


National Catholic Rural Life Conference: see CatHoLic 
RuRAL LIFE CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference: see CarHo cic 
WELFARE CONFERENCE, NATIONAL. 


National Debts The national debt of a country generally 

* refers to the total financial obligations of 
the state arising out of the issuance of public securities. It does 
not include the debt of all governmental units and agencies but 
only the obligations of the central government. The national debt 
usually indicates the extent to which the central government has 
resorted to borrowing over the years to make up the deficit be- 
tween its outlays for government services and investment and 
its revenues from taxation and various minor sources. As the 
manner of keeping official accounts varies from country to coun- 
try, however, there are many exceptions to this definition. On 
the one hand, agencies or corporations of the central government 
are sometimes set up outside the budget so that their debt does 
not appear in the national debt. On the other hand, obligations 
are sometimes assumed by the government and included in the 
official national debt statistics which did not originate in a bor- 
rowing operation. The adjusted service bonds issued to veterans 


‘are an example of this type of obligation included in the national 


debt total of the United States. 

The course of the national debt in the United States since 
1913 is shown in Table I. The debt first reached substantial pro- 
portions during World War I, with a peak of over $25,000,000,000 
at the end of the fiscal year 1919. During the following decade, 
about one-third of the debt was liquidated. With the onset of 
the world-wide depression in 1929 and the subsequent use of 
government expenditures as a method of fighting economic de- 
pression, the debt expanded rapidly throughout the 1930s to 
reach almost $33,000,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1940. 

It was after 1933 that various government corporations operat- 
ing outside the budget first came into prominence. The most im- 
portant were the Federal Farm Mortgage corporation, the Com- 
modity Credit corporation, the Home Owners’ Loan corporation 
and the Reconstruction Finance corporation. The securities of 
these corporations were not issued by the treasury and were not 
included in the statutory public debt, but the obligations were 
guaranteed by the federal government both as to principal and 
interest. By the end of the fiscal year 1940 the total securities 
outstanding guaranteed by the United States were $5,529,000,000. 
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Table |.—National Debt of the United States, 1913-43 


ili (Millions qj}! 

June 30 i) of June 30 dollars) 
TOLG* a cee eee $ 1,193 1999 eee ee $ 16,033. 
roe Lot Cee 1,188 T1030 ncn ac ieoae 16,185 
LOLS7 ss oe ere) cs 1,191 RQO3L Pia a ae 16,801 
TOO ues foe ee 1,225 EO32 6h Pctice ee 19,487 
TOL] shc-lae ot ree 2,970 1033". ts ae 22,539 
Tors’. Soe 12,244 TO3A RAL. g-s ce eee 27,053 Iii 
TOTO MA Wiese eee 25,482 TOSS: Th asPo eee 28,701 
MPL) Saag Et 24,208 TO SOS eect tees ace 33,545 Ie 
IQ2E, v facyes pues 23,976 £O37-5 oct 36,427 W 
TOSS) 3s cA ee 22,904 1638 sus hee ee 37,107 
los Ae an ee 22,350 TO30PR ate ees 40,445. | 
LO24 roe eee ee 21,251 104067 co es 42,971 
LOLS es ee eee 20,516 LOGE yop eee 48,001 | 
TO2O0 oh eee 19,643 O42 Scie ee 72,4225 
LOZ Gury ee tele 18,510 19643E, =e 135,000. 
TOQLG Ps ce 17,004 


Source: Data from 1913 to 1942 are from U.S. treasury department, daily treasury} 
ment (revised); 1943 estimate reported in budget of the United States gq 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1944 as presented to the congr! 
President Roosevelt. E=Estimated. 


{ 
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The history of the United States debt entered a new p 
with the inauguration of the national defense program inj} 
middle of 1940. Although new tax measures increased go if 
ment revenues substantially, the scale of the armament exp i : 
tures was soon so vast that tremendous increases in the naty 
debt were inevitable. Arguments against increasing the iP 
ceased in the face of the sheer economic impossibility of fina ih 
the huge rearmament program on a pay-as-you-go basis. D: 
the year and a half of the national defense program, the nat3j 
debt rose approximately $15,000,000,000 to a total of $57,49h 
000,000 at the end of the calendar year 1941. Li 

The transformation of the rearmament program to a full 
effort in the course of 1942 resulted in a further tremeniff 
increase in government expenditures. Taxes were raised subd i 
tially but could not keep pace with the flood of expenditurg i 
that a much faster increase in the national debt was necesi## 
During 1942 the public debt outstanding rose by approxima 
$50,000,000,000, reaching a figure of $108,170,000,000 at thei 
of the year. i 

In order to curb the inflationary pressure of the huge voi i 
of government borrowing as the economic system approak ri 
closer and closer to capacity operations, the treasury endeavol hi 


| 
to increase the savings of the public through the sale of | 


i 
i 


States savings bonds, a non-marketable type of security. jf 
savings bond campaign was considerably expanded after the }: 
break of war and an effort was made to get wage and sit 
workers to subscribe 10% of their earnings to war bond jk 
chases, the subscriptions to be deducted at the source. By mffh 
of this vast campaign an increase of about $9,000,000,000 injffi 
savings bonds outstanding was achieved in 1942. The cam 
received the enthusiastic support of the screen, press and ri@k 
as well as of organizations and public figures of all sorts. 
In his budget message for the fiscal year 1944, President Rddin 
velt pointed out the necessity for further debt increases to fin i 
the gigantic war program of $100,000,000,000 called for inf ki 
budget. He further made it clear that he was relying upo i 
ministrative rather than upon fiscal controls to curb inflaf 


Table ll.—United States National Debt and 
Guaranteed Obligations Outstanding 
(Millions of dollars) 


Publicissties., J 1 sere eet eee are 50,469 


Special issues®? v1, Awe clas. ee ee 6,982 
Total interest-bearing debt ....... 57,451 107,308 
Matured debt and debt bearing nointerest . . 487 862 
Total public debt outstanding ...... 57,038 108,170 


Securities guaranteed by United States : 
Total public debt and guaranteed obligations . 


Source: U.S. treasury department. 
*Major items are: Federal Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Trust Fund, Gover 
Life Insurance Fund, Government Retirement Funds, and Unemployment Trust | 


hough the two types of controls were interrelated. 

/The president estimated that the public debt would be $135,- 
19,000,000 at the end of the fiscal year 1943. If his war program 
i the fiscal year 1944 were achieved, the debt by the end of 
jit period would be $210,000,000,000. That estimate was based 
‘on existing tax legislation, however, and the president recom- 
ynded higher taxes which would hold the debt to a somewhat 
jver figure. 

pene of the most interesting aspects of public debt financing in 
orld War II was the successful attempt by the treasury up 
) the close of 1942 to maintain a low interest rate policy. In- 
est rates were held at a point only moderately higher than 
sting the depression of the 1930s, the highest rate for long term 
grket issues in 1942 being 2.5%. The average rate of interest 
5 the outstanding debt in 1942 was 2.09% whereas the average 
je in 1919 was 4.17%. Firm control over the financial system 
de it possible to finance the war more cheaply than any pre- 
Jus war in United States history. 

qDue to the huge increase in the national debt, however, total 
erest charges were rising sharply. Interest on the public debt 


dstate and local governments, 1929-42, are shown in Table III. 
ajjcause of the many government subdivisions in the United 
tes and the many functions of government which remain in 
» hands of local government units, the state and local govern- 
ynt debt in the United States has always been an important 
¢nponent of total government debt. It arose largely from the 
jancing of the various types of public works, although during 
4 period of declining economic activity from 1929-33 the 
ting-off of revenues and ‘increasing expenditures for relief 
‘ied to the debt total. From 1933 on state and local debt 
lied little, as the federal government took over the major 
firden of relief and also financed much of the public works of 
Bte and local governments. During 1941 and 1942 state and 
Hal debt declined slightly as government revenues increased 
jh the rising tide of national income and as scarcity of ma- 
tials has tended to limit public works expenditures. 

#Dther Countries.—Latest figures available for the national 
@t of the leading countries are given in Table IV. It should 
t kept in mind that these debt figures are not comparable with 
¢h other because of differences in the division of responsibility 
§-ween national and local governments from country to country, 
é-ause of differences in size, wealth and population, and because 
idifferences in services rendered or investments made by gov- 
1% ment. 

jinsofar as changes in national debts are known, it is evident 
t war was causing large increases in debts as it had throughout 


Table Ill._—Debts of State and Local Governments, United States 
(Millions of dollars) 


School dis- 
Total State County Municipal |trict and Spe- 
cial district 
17,234 2,300 2,270 9,259 3,405 
18,459 2,444 2,434 9,920 3,052 
10,534 2,606 2,504 10,458 3,846 
19,804 2,896 2,565 10,483 3,800 
19,085 3,018 2,521 10,577 3,869 
19,286 3,201 2,477 0,730 3,878 
19,420 35331 2,433 9,778 3,887 
19,662 3,318 2,389 10,058 3,807 
19,504 3,276 2,345 10,007 3,906 
19,576 3,309 2,282 0,923 4,062 
19,996 35343 2,219 10,215 4,210 
20,240 3,52 2,150 10,189 4,375 
20,183 3,370 2,046 10,210 4,557 
3,163 1,846 10,079 4,554 
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Table 1V.—National Debt of Various Countries 


, Date of Latest Total Debt in Local 
Country Comparable Debt Currency* 
Figures (000,000) 
pies 
BY Dt re cer tne oe es 4/30/39 -o pounds 
Union of South Africa. . . 6/30/42 coe Es 
America, North 
Canadians a potnete «Aa 3/31/42 5,866.0 dollars 
Mexico SS ee he ak eat 12/31/36 1,326.0 pesos 
United Statess mse Sk 12/31/42 72,422.0 dollars 
America, South 
INGZINGIE 3 Sg 5 eo 12/31/38 4,398.6 pesos 
Brazile sents a lea Me 12/31/37 16,841.2 milreis 
Chiles ie Grey etalk eae 12/31/30 3,980.1 pesos 
Colombiave 4. ene eS 12/31/38 206.6 pesos 
CHUL Pe etoion ase 6/30/30 807.5 soles 
Asia — 
Imdiag: sents toe tens 3/31/42 II,222.9 rupees 
Apa ns aoe ahi a, 3/31/42 40,470.0 yen 
Europe 
‘Belgtumyre ea earn 6/30/41 78,6509.0 francs 
Bulgaria. . Oop DON, 8/31/41 28,311.0 leva 
Czechoslovakia... { 4-2; ; 12/31/38 52,950.0 koruny 
Denmark] ype aes se 3/31/30 1,237.7 kroner 
inland) oo eeaey ey ee 12/31/38 3,554.0 markkas 
Prance spa p ae O8- eee 8/31/39 352,210.0 francs 
Germany = ee eee 3/31/42 142,000.0 reichsmarks 
Greece a ara. ree oS eee 1/31/40 52,874.7 drachmas 
LUN Gary ar ae ee ae 6/30/38 1,597-7 pengos 
Thal Nee Sew lce  nacaes 9/30/35 108,636.6 lire 
Netherlands | 1 |) 1 6/30/30 3,911.9 guilders 
INOFWAViGS (ches Sie aan eee 6/30/39 1,528.4 kroner 
Roland r. 2. cam tere 9/30/38 4,973.2 zlotys 
Rortugalue tele e ere 12/31/38 7,192.1 escudos 
Rumania ee ners 3/31/38 117,874.3 lei 
Spaingees, scot ee 12/31/35 21,779.0 pesetas 
Sweden jas tev uen aL 9/30/41 5,845.0 kroner 
Switzerland) ee eee 12/31/30 2,725.1 francs 
Lurkeyo ren oe acereer 5/31/39 619.4 pounds 
United Kingdom ..... 4/30/42 14,070.3 pounds 
Wiugoslaviame an eee 3/31/39 24,620.0 dinars 
Oceania 
AUS tralia: een ens 6/30/42 1,629.0 pounds 
New Zealand™ 4), =). 3/31/42 385.4 pounds 


Sources: Statistical yearbook and monthly statistical bulletins of the League of Nations; 
Federal Reserve bulletin; official government reports. 


oe approximate value of various currencies see ExcHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE 
ATES. 


history. The debt of the United Kingdom rose from £8,301,100,- 
ooo on March 31, 1939, to £14,070,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year 1942. Similar increases occurred in other British empire 
countries: Canada’s debt increased from $3,638,300,000 in 1939 
to $5,866,000,000 in 1942, while the Australian debt rose from 
£1,295,000,000 to £1,629,000,000 over the same period. National 
debts of the axis powers showed even greater increases. From 
1939 to 1942 the debt of Germany increased from r.m.30,737,- 
000,000 tO r.m.142,000,000,000. The debt of Japan increased 
from 30,894,800,000 yen to 40,470,000,000 yen during the fiscal 
year 1942. At the end of the fiscal year 1939 the Japanese debt 
was 17,837,100,000 yen. (See also BUDGETS, NATIONAL; GREAT 
BriTaIn; NATIONAL INCOME AND NATIONAL PRODUCT.) 
(M. Gr) 


National Defense: sce Arr Forces or THE WorLD; NAVIES 
OF THE WorLD; War Propuction, U.S.; see also under indi- 
vidual countries. 

National Defense Mediation Board: see War Lasor 
Boarpb, NATIONAL. 

National Defense Research Committee: sce ScIENTIFIC 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 


. . eas of the United 
National Education Association states gave much 
attention during 1942 to the adjustment of the schools to new 
conditions created by the war. In co-operation with the U.S. Office 
of Education and other agencies it had committees at work on 
many phases of war effort and was in active contact with various 
branches of the government. Its educational policies commission 
issued a number of important statements including A War Policy 
for American Schools and The Support of Education in Wartime. 
Its commission on the defense of democracy through education 
held conferences throughout the United States in co-operation 
with the National Manufacturers association to bring about a bet- 
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ter understanding between industry and the schools. Because of 
the war emergency the legislative commission intensified its cam- 
paign for federal aid for elementary ‘and high schools. The asso- 
ciation was instrumental in obtaining a three-cent flat postage 
rate on books and also an amendment to the Hatch act to remove 
an increasing threat to the freedom of teaching. American Edu- 
cation week was observed Nov. 8-14, 1942, around the theme, 
“Education for Free Men,” and brought 10,000,000 citizens into 
their schools. 

The association was organized in Philadelphia in 1857. It had, 
in 1942, a membership of 217,943 and its affiliated state associa- 
tions had a membership of 804,684. The association’s winter con- 
vention was held at San Francisco Feb. 21-26, 1942; its general 
convention in Denver June 27—July 2, 1942. The 1943 conven- 
tions were scheduled to be held in St. Louis in February and in 
Indianapolis in July. 

The official organ is the Journal of the NEA, edited by Joy 
Elmer Morgan, and issued to all members monthly except June, 
July and August. The president for 1942-43 was A. C. Flora, 
superintendent of schools, Columbia, S.C.; executive secretary, 
Willard E. Givens. (See also EDUCATION.) (J. E. Mo.) 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis: see INran- 
TILE PARALYSIS. 
National Gallery of Art: see SmirHsontAn INSTITUTION. 


N ti | G hi S ' t Organized in 1888 by a 
AUONAl GEOTAPNIC OOCIELY. can croup of profes- 
sional geographers resident in Washington, D.C., this society’s 
purpose was set forth in its charter as that of “increasing and 
diffusing geographic knowledge.” Gilbert Grosvenor, the presi- 
dent in 1942, assumed the direction of the organization’s activities 
in 1899 and broadened the scope of its researches to appeal to 
the layman interested in scientific accomplishments. The mem- 
bership of the society grew from fewer than 1,000 in 1899 to 
1,250,000 in 1942. 

In 1942 the society made a grant to Dr. Philip Drucker, 
Smithsonian institution, to continue his studies of the shards col- 
lected by the series of National Geographic Society-Smithsonian 
Institution archaeological expeditions at La Venta, state of Ta- 
basco, Mexico. The expedition uncovered a large cache of jade 
artifacts of the La Venta culture. The society, in collaboration 
with the National Museum of Mexico, had a cast made of one 
of the giant human heads, sculptured in basalt, unearthed in 
Mexico in 1940 under the direction of Matthew W. Stirling. The 
heads, too large to be moved, were re-covered with earth to 
preserve them. A grant of $6,000 was made to Stirling to con- 
tinue the excavations in 1943. 

Foreign field trips made by members of the society’s staff 
during 1942 included those of Dr. Maynard Owen Williams in 
India and Afghanistan, Howell Walker in Australia, W. Robert 
Moore in South America and the West Indies, and Frederick 
Simpich in Baja California. 

Detailed surveys in the United States during 1942 included Leo 
A. Borah’s careful study of the state of Kentucky, Gerard Hub- 
bard’s investigations of the Lake George-Lake Champlain area, 
Frederick Simpich’s travels in the Pacific Northwest, La Verne 
Bradley’s examination of the San Francisco bay region, and 
Albert W. Atwood’s journey up the Connecticut river valley. 

“American Industries Geared for War,” a series of paintings 
made especially for the society and reproduced in colour in the 
National Geographic Magazine, accompanied Albert W. Atwood’s 
study of “The Miracle of War Production.” Metals, glass for war 
and peace, and shipbuilding were surveyed intensively during the 
year. The quartermaster corps, the coast guard, the navy’s air- 
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craft carriers, the blimps at the U.S. Naval station at Lakeh i) ; 


N.J., and the U.S. merchant marine were studied by staff me it i 
bers. Arthur Beaumont’s paintings of the “Army on Maneuver if 
shown in colour in the Geographic, portrayed phases of mode in 
warfare from ski troops to mounted cavalry. 4 
Endeavouring to give every possible assistance to the gover |i 
ment in furthering the war effort, the society made available ii | 
representatives of the armed forces and official agencies its 
lection of more than 300,000 informative photographs, covert id 
every country in the world; its hundreds of unpublished ma 4 r 
scripts; its library of reference works, and its storehouse jj 
cartographic data. One staff member, only American to ACCOM) 
pany the Citroén-Haardt expedition across Asia, from the Medit | 
ranean to the Yellow sea by motor, supplied valuable data on p¢ Hf 
sible air and motor routes to China. Other staff men gave co 
parable advice to military planners. 
The society prepared and issued as supplements to its oie a 
publication, the National Geographic Magazine, five large-se a} 
ten-colour maps, including the “Theatre of War in the Paci ih 
Ocean,” “North America,” “South America,” “Theatre of War} ii 
Europe, Africa and Western Asia,” and “Asia and Adjace k 
Areas.” Made at the request of army air forces personnel, | \f 
“Theatre of War in Europe” was drawn to a scale of 2371 i he 
the approximate cruising speed of the average bomber, to 0 
inch. The society’s maps, enlarged to ceiling height, were pla Ci 
in the navy’s operational centres to show the location of ¢ 
unit in the fleets. | 
In addition to the large maps, the society published 37 ¢ ei 
tailed black-and-white maps in the magazine during the year 
The society’s news bulletin service, supplied upon their va 
to some 550 newspapers, furnished geographic, historic and e 
nomic backgrounds of the place names mentioned in war ne} 
dispatches. A series of articles, each accompanied by an esp# 
cially compiled newspaper map, surveyed the neighbour republ i 
in Central and South America. 
The Geographic School Bulletin was mailed to 30,000 teachd i ‘ 
each week of the school year to supplement geography textboolg) 
(G. Gad | 
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The opening of the year 1942 found 3 


National Guard. entire national guard of 52 states and td 
ritories in the federal service and merged into the army of 
United States fulfilling their assigned missions. Many chang 
were made in types of national guard organizations redlf 
to conform to the more effective and modern pattern adopted tk 
the army. For example, national guard cavalry regiments ' 
mechanized; anti-tank elements were withdrawn from artille iin 
units, and commen into tank destroyer battalions. 
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Regimen#l a 
bands were reassigned to posts and stations. Divisions were col F 
verted from the so-called “square” divisions to the “triangula He 
divisions. Air squadrons were reorganized and national gua a 
pilots who were older and among the most skilled, due to civil alt 
experience, were transferred to more important positions. Ik 
Details of reorganization, or of assignments, cannot be pl 
lished for military reasons. Guardsmen were serving in every palit ti 
of the world on every battlefront. They distinguished themsel 
in the Philippines where the youngest of the U.S. coast artille 
units, the zooth coast artillery from New Mexico, earned | 
distinction of being the first national guard regiment cited as 
organization for exceptional service in battle. | 
The flag of the United States was first raised by Ameri 
combat troops on the soil of Australia by a national guard © iil 
ment. These organizations were so padded with volunteers, floa 
ed with drafted increments, and supplemented with officer replaa q 
ments while the original personnel had been withdrawn to At 
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k of training selectees and forming new task forces, that it was 
ficult to identify them as the national guard which entered into 
}? service beginning Sept. 15, 1940. 

(More than 20,000 promotions were earned by national guard 
j.cers, nearly 30 new brigadier generals being made from its 
jsonnel, and two major generals commanding new divisions be- 
| promoted from their officers. For the first time in history 
yervice command of the army was headed by a national guard 
cer (Major General Milton A. Reckord), and, also for the first 
‘ie, an important division of the general staff of the army was 
yided by a national guard officer (Brigadier General Miller G. 
juite), and many.other highly important assignments were en- 
sted to these citizen soldiers. 

n more than two-thirds of the states, the state adjutant gen- 
Is were directors of selective service activities, and approxi- 
tely 90% of the state selective service staffs were former guard 
4cers who were trained for this specific assignment. 

tptate Guard.—With the induction into the federal military 
jvice of the last units of the national guard on Oct. 6, 1941, the 
;te guards, organized under a congressional amendment to 
‘tion 61 of the National Defense act, assumed far greater im- 
ytance. The national guard bureau, as the war department’s ad- 
jistrative agency for state guards, devoted practically all of its 
pntion to the organization, equipment and training of these 
‘e guard units now existing in all states except Arizona, Mon- 
a, Nevada and Oklahoma. The number of state guards prac- 
uly doubled. There was considerable turn-over in both officers 
{ men because membership in these units*did not exclude them 
m selective service and, in fact, in many cases enrollees in 
se guards joined their local units in order to get preliminary 
‘ning which might hasten their advancement upon induction. 
fiMlany of the officers were reserve officers awaiting order into 
vive service. This turn-over of personnel necessitated an in- 
jse training program. Special schools were established in prac- 
yuly all of the service commands. Many states set up officer 


6 tactical methods employed and in guerrilla warfare. 

‘he state guards not only were in 1942 a strong defensive 
je, but contributed much to their states during domestic emer- 
i cies and sudden disasters due to natural causes. 

‘the probable employment of state guards was clarified by the 
| department’s announced statement of principles covering 


4) ning and missions on April 30, 1942, as follows: 
a ate guards remain state forces for use within the boundaries of their 
§ states, but their functions have been fitted into a broad pattern for 
sishome defense of the nation, and service commanders are asked to arrange 
‘hey may be assigned appropriate emergency missions. - 

the mission of state guards is to provide an adequate, trained force for 
“loyment within the boundaries and jurisdiction of their states, as di- 
died by the state executive and legislature. The state guards are expected, 
on er normal circumstances, to be used for the benefit of the state to meet 
estic emergencies from war or other causes, and to guard and protect 
1 industries, installations, communications and facilities when local 
8 ce and civil guards are deemed inadequate. In addition, the state 
a-ds may be expected to assist military police and other units of the army, 
Suppress the efforts of enemy agents, such as organized fifth column 
ips and parachute troops, and to co-operate with federal military 
1orities in extreme emergencies especially in the evacuation of civilians 
in information and observation duty at, or near frontiers. 

' he war department, through the national guard bureau and service 
anders, has circulated to the various state guard authorities suggested 
‘aing programs to standardize progressive and balanced training. 

(J. F. Ws.) 


las s The National Housing 
\ tional Housing Agency. agency was created by the 
ident on Feb. 24, 1942. Employing the powers vested in him 
‘the First War Powers act, 1941, the president issued Execu- 
if: Order 9070 consolidating into the National Housing agency 
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eral Home Loan Bank board, the Federal Home Loan Bank sys- 
tem, the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance corporation, the 
United States Housing authority, the Defense Homes corpora- 
tion, the Federal Works agency, the Public Buildings administra- 
tion, the Division of Defense Housing and the Mutual Owner- 
ship Defense Housing division in the Federal Works agency, the 
War and Navy departments (except for buildings on military 
reservations), the defense housing and non-farm public housing 
of the Farm Security administration, and the Division of De- 
fense Housing Co-ordination. 

The executive order established three principal constituent 
units within the NHA: the Federal Housing administration, the 
Federal Home Loan Bank administration, and the Federal Public 
Housing authority. 

In addition to supervising and directing the activities of the 
three constituent units, the NHA administrator and his staff in 
1942 performed a special function arising out of the war effort. 
In co-operation with the War Production board, the War Man- 
power commission, and other federal agencies, the office of the 
administrator determined the need for housing for war workers 
in areas where a shortage of housing existed or impended, which 
threatened to impede the war program, and devised ways and 
means of supplying such need. 

The National Housing agency in 1942 established regional 
offices in Boston, New York city, Washington, Atlanta, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Seattle and San Francisco. 

(Je Be Bre 

Federal Housing Administration.—The Federal Housing ad- 
ministration (one of the three major units of the National Hous- 
ing agency) geared all its activities to the national war effort 
in 1942. Under its program, private investment funds totalling 
around $1,136,487,000 were mobilized to finance war housing 
projects, essential repairs and remodelling for war workers, and 
amortized financing of sound existing home properties. Its field 
offices processed private war housing priority requests on behalf 
of the War Production board. Its technical facilities were used 
to the utmost to further sound housing construction under war 
restrictions and shortages of critical war materials. Commissioner 
in 1942 was Abner H. Ferguson. 

Congress amended title VI (War Housing insurance) of the 
National Housing act, under which the FHA operated in 1942, 
by increasing from $300,000,000 to $800,000,000 the aggregate 
amount of mortgages insurable under this title, extending the 
expiration date of the insurance authority from July 1, 1942 to 
July 1, 1943, raising the maximum amount of mortgages on one- 
to-four family houses eligible under section 603 and extending 
their maximum maturity from 20 to 25 years, and adding sec- 
tion 608, which made mortgages on large-scale war housing rental 
projects eligible for insurance. 

Also, congress amended title I of the act to provide that loans 
not to exceed $5,000 might run for as long as seven years, if 
made for the purpose of financing the alteration or repair of 
existing structures to provide additional living accommodations 
for war workers. 

Insurance of all types written during 1942 amounted to $1,- 
136,487,237, compared with the high record of $1,185,852,709 
written in 1941. This brought the total insurance written from 
June 1934 through Dec. 1942 to $6,398,604,623. These funds 
were advanced by private financial institutions. The FHA loaned 
no money. Income for 1942 was $27,298,702, of which $11,- 
107,041 went to FHA operating expenses and $16,191,661 to the 
various insurance funds. 

New dwelling units started in 1942 under FHA inspection 
totalled 159,575, compared with the previous high record of 220,- 
300 started in 1940. Approximately 156,000 of the units started 
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in 1942 were in the officially designated critical war housing areas. 

Under section 203 of title II during 1942 the FHA insured 
149,635 small-home mortgages for $691,445,427, compared with 
198,799 for $876,707,384 in 1941. This amount brought the net 
total as of Dec. 31, 1942 to 982,457 mortgages insured for $4,- 
274,505,550. These mortgages were protected by the Mutual 
Mortgage Insurance fund, which as of Dec. 31, 1942, had net 
resources of $50,398,753. 

Under section 207 of title II, large-scale housing mortgages for 
$5,715,000 were insured in 1942, financing projects providing 
1,539 dwelling units, compared with 27 for $12,997,841 in 1941. 
As of Dec. 31, 1942, mortgages insured numbered 355 and 
amounted to $145,665,516, with firm commitments to insure 3 
more for $1,755,000. A total of 39,162 dwelling units were pro- 
vided by the 358 projects. The Housing Insurance fund protect- 
ing these mortgages, as of Dec. 31, 1942, had net resources of 
Sone O15 226 

Under section 603 of title VI, 68,706 war housing mortgages 
on one-to-four family dwellings for $267,015,578 were insured 
in 1942, compared with 3,778 for $13,431,250 insured from March 
1941, when title VI became effective, through Dec. 31, 1941. As 
of Dec. 31, 1942, mortgages insured numbered 72,484 and 
amounted to $280,446,828. 

Under section 608, which became effective May 26, 1942, 
mortgages on 31 large-scale war housing projects totalling $16,- 
760,200 had been insured as of Dec. 31, 1942, with firm commit- 
ments outstanding to insure 15 more for $2,352,500. A total of 
4,947 dwelling units was provided by the 46 projects. 

The War Housing Insurance fund protecting mortgages insured 
under sections 603 and 608, as of Dec. 31, 1942, had net resources 
of $5,322,725. 

Debentures issued in exchange for properties securing fore- 
closed mortgages insured under titles II and VI of the National 
Housing act, in addition to the protection of the funds, are 
guaranteed unconditionally as to principal and interest by the 
United States. 

Under title I, a total of 432,755 property improvement loans 
for $155,551,032 was reported for insurance in 1942, compared 
with 687,837 for $282,716,234 reported in 1941, bringing the 
grand total to 4,129,816 loans for $1,681,226,529. (A. H. F.) 

Federal Home Loan Bank Administration.—This agency di- 
rects the home financing and related activities of agencies formerly 
under the supervision of the Federal Home Loan .Bank board. 
These are the Federal Home Loan Bank system, the Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance corporation and the Home Owners’ Loan 
corporation. In addition, the United States Housing corporation 
was transferred to the bank administration to complete its liquida- 
tion. 

The presidential order of Feb. 24, 1942, consolidating the urban 
housing activities of the government under the newly established 
National Housing agency, designated John H. Fahey, former 
chaivman of the Federal Home Loan Bank board, to direct the 
Federal Home Loan Bank administration with the title of com- 
missioner. The offices of the other members of the board were 
vacated. 

Federal Home Loan Bank System.—The Federal Home Loan 
Bank system was created by act of congress approved July 22, 
1932, to provide reserve credit facilities for thrift and home- 
financing institutions—namely, savings and Joan associations, and 
institutions of similar type, and savings banks and insurance 
companies. The system in 1942 functioned through 12 regional 
Federal Home Loan banks, established in Boston, New York 
city, Pittsburgh, Winston-Salem, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, Des Moines, Little Rock, Topeka, Portland and Los Angeles. 

Institutions approved for membership are reguired to invest 


in the capital stock of their respective regional banks. Of ¢ 4) 
aggregate stock of the banks, about 73% was held by the £01 ¥ 
ernment in 1942. Beyond their capital stock, the regional bank 
obtained their funds from the sale of debentures and by accep 1 
ing deposits from member institutions. it 

The funds of each bank were used mainly in 1942 to mak Hl : 
advances to member institutions for the purpose of providin i | 
additional accommodations to local home loan borrowers and if ar 
vestors. Under certain conditions, advances for a short te il 
might be obtained without the deposit of collateral. Long-ter iif 
advances had to be secured by approved home mortgages q'} 
other acceptable collateral. {ie 7 
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The bank system experienced steady and rapid growth. 
Jan. 1, 1933, it had but 101 members, with estimated assets | 
$217,000,000. By June 30, 1942, members had increased ¢ 
3,815, of which 2,308 were state-chartered home-financing inst hs 
tutions, 1,464 federal savings and loan associations, 26 insuran 1 aif h 
companies and 17 savings banks; their combined assets were ayy 
proximately $5,640,000,000. On the same date the paid-in ce i, 
ital stock of the regional banks amounted to $175,532,650 ak 
their consolidated assets totalled $309,981,715. During 1941, 
stitutions which were members of the bank system made abe i) i 
40% of the new mortgage loans on urban homes made by 4 Hi 
institutional lenders throughout the United States. i 

Under the leadership of the regional Home Loan banks, tif 
member institutions of the system in 1942 took an active part ij { 
the financing of homes for workers in the areas of war industrie|jfi 
where such dwellings could be safely financed by private capita 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation.—Tl 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance corporation, a permané Nh 
instrumentality of the U.S. government, was created by congred| { 
in 1934. It was established to insure the safety of investmenth|ir 
up to $5,000 per investor, in each federal savings and loan assq@jhi 
ciation and in each state-chartered institution of the savings anil}; 
loan type which applied and was approved for this protectiomify 
As of June 30, 1942, 2,374 associations with total assets of $3 ‘i 
461,000,000 had become insured, of which 1,464 were federal saw Hh 
ings and loan associations and gto were state-chartered insti 
tions. On June 30, 1942, the corporation had accumulated rqijy, 
serves amounting to nearly $33,000,000. fT 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation.—The Home Owner I. 
Loan corporation was created by congress in 1933 to make loa i 
directly to distressed urban home owners over a three-year per. idl 
by taking over their delinquent mortgages. After its lendir ill 
operations ceased in 1936, the corporation was engaged principa bi 
in the collection of the funds it loaned and in the sale and rent. 
of the properties it was forced to acquire. 

Loans were made at an interest rate of 5%, later accent 
at 45%, and were to run for a period not over 15 years and I 
retired through monthly payments covering principal and interes} 
The act was amended to permit the corporation to extend i 
loans to a maximum of 25 years, where the borrower’s circuni 
stances and the condition of the security justified such extensie 

Provided with $200,000,000 initial capital, HOLC was aw 4 
thorized to issue U.S. guaranteed bonds in an amount not to € iq " 
ceed $4,750,000,000, of which $3,489,453,550 were issued. © I 
total of $2,119,317,750 in bonds was outstanding as of June 3 lh, 
1942. The corporation lent more than $3,093,000,000 to abo i 
1,018,000 home owners located in almost all the counties in Hh, 
United States. Its average loan was slightly more than $3, 00} IF 
As of June 30, 1942, only 5% of HOLC’s 808,219 active accounifh \ 
were in default. More than 160,000 loans amounting to $4odh, 
500,000 were paid off in full and the mortgages cancelled. Fre ' 
the beginning of its operations through June 30, 1942, HOLC af ii 
quired about 190,000 properties, of which it had sold abow 4 
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0,000. Of the unsold properties available for rental income, 
% were rented. 

United States Housing Corporation.—The United States 
pusing corporation was created May 16, 1918, to provide hous- 
; for war workers, during World War 1. Congress made avail- 
fe $100,000,000 to carry out this purpose and before it ceased 
lve operations the corporation had acquired approximately 
900 houses and several hotels in 26 states and the District of 
lumbia. The corporation in 1942 held an interest in 445 houses 
d 54 vacant lots in 7 states, with an approximate value of 
000,000. Originally under supervision of the secretary of labor, 
|; corporation was transferred to the secretary of the treasury 
1937, to the Federal Works agency in 1939 and then to the 
}deral Home Loan Bank administration. The Federal Home 
/an Bank administration was in 1942 liquidating the last of the 
ets of the United States Housing corporation. (J. H. Fa.) 
Federal Public Housing Authority.—The Federal Public 
vusing Authority was established on Feb. 24, 1942 as one of 
» constituent units of the National Housing agency. It was 
de responsible for all the public housing activities of the NHA, 
jluding the public war housing program and the low-rent and 
)m clearance program. 

(he authority in 1942 was providing public housing for in- 
ant war workers in localities with acute housing shortages 
sere private enterprise was unable to fill the need. Congress 
* horized the expenditure of approximately $2,000,000,000 
‘ler various acts for such war housing. As far as possible, 
al housing authorities were used by the FPHA in the construc- 
i and management of war housing; where they were not avail- 
fje, the FPHA built and operated directly. In the earlier phases 
@the war housing program, permanent housing was built; but 
@freasing shortages of material and labour and the need for speed 
cl, by the end of 1942, limited the program almost exclusively 
# temporary construction. Dormitories were being built for 
izle workers, both men and women; small apartments for 
fiples; and group houses or apartments for families. Where 
}jects were located in isolated communities, restaurants, recrea- 
1 facilities and infirmaries were provided. 

‘he public war housing program on Dec. 15, 1942, comprised 
40 projects, including dormitory accommodations for 112,000 
sons, 39,000 accommodations for couples, 377,000 dwellings 
@ larger families, and 24,000 trailers. It was estimated that 
qse projects would house upwards of 1,500,000 persons. Ap- 
@ximately 34% of this program was completed and the balance 
ys in planning and construction stages at the end of 1942. 
The low-rent housing program of the federal government was 
shorized by congress in 1937 and was administered by the 
bited States Housing Authority until Feb. 24, 1942, when its 
@ictions were transferred to the Federal Public Housing Au- 
Prity. As a result of World War II, the further construction 
i housing for low-income families was suspended and, where 
lsible, projects not yet occupied were being used during the 
rgency for the housing of essential war workers. The low- 


dly by local housing authorities set up for this purpose by local 
4 governments pursuant to state legislation. These local au- 
‘irities could borrow from the FPHA up to 90% of the cost of 
#-rent and slum clearance projects. For the purpose of making 
lh loans, the FPHA was authorized to borrow $800,000,000. 
» loans made to local authorities were repayable to the FPHA, 
¥ether with interest, over terms running up to 60 years. The 
YHA was also authorized to make annual contributions to the 
‘1 authorities in order to assist them in achieving rents within 
+ means of families in the lowest income group. In order to 
yre slum clearance, the law provided that for every new dwell- 
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ing built, at least one slum dwelling should be eliminated either 
on the site of the project or elsewhere within the locality. 
The low-rent housing program in 1942 (exclusive of projects 
converted to use for war workers) included 465 projects with 
117,000 dwellings, substantially all of which had been completed. 
The average monthly rent charged for these dwellings, including 
heat and utilities, was $17.71 per month in April 1942, and the 
estimated average family income of the tenants was $815 per 
year at time of admission to the projects. (See also HousINc.) 
(H. En.) 


National Income and National Product. 


Under the necessity of mobilizing the nation’s economic resources 
for an all-out war effort, the national income of the United States 
in 1942 again rose to a new high record. Despite the high level 
of income that was achieved in 1941, there was no slackening in 
the pace of the expansion in 1942. From the total of $77,200,- 
000,000 in 1940, the national income rose to $94,800,000,000 in 
1941 and to the preliminary estimate of $117,400,000,000 in 1942. 
Thus, the figure of $100,000,000,000 of national income, which 
only a few years ago was considered an almost unobtainable ideal, 
was exceeded under the pressure of war. Against the 1942 na- 
tional income total, the $69,800,000,000 peak of World War I or 
the $83,365,000,000 total for 1929 lost their significance as sym- 
bols of the nation’s productive power. 

Because of its great usefulness in following the economic 
changes wrought by the war, the department of commerce during 
1942 placed increasing emphasis upon measurement of the gross 
national product. The preliminary estimate of this aggregate 
for 1942 was $152,000,000,000. This compares with the 1941 
total of $119,500,000,000 and the figure of $97,100,000,000 for 
1940. 

Meaning of National Income and Gross National Product. 
—Proper use and interpretation of national income and product 
statistics require an understanding of the concepts upon which 
their compilation is based. The national income represents a sum- 
mation of the net earnings of the various factors of production 
derived from their association in current economic production. 
Both money income and income in kind are included, so long as 
they are derived from participation in current production. Such 
income receipts as relief, unemployment benefits, pensions, gifts, 
capital gains or losses, and gains from illegal activities are ex- 
cluded since they do not represent earnings derived from current 
productive activity. The incomes included in the compilation are 
net incomes; that is, in the case of business enterprises, the in- 
comes are counted after deduction of costs of doing business and 
after allowance for depreciation and business taxes. In the case 
of corporations the income is taken after allowance for income 
and excess profits taxes. The estimates are limited to those in- 
comes which are ordinarily derived from the market economy. 
Thus, the value of the services of housewives are not included 
whereas the income derived from government employment or 
government obligations are included. It is well to emphasize that 
the national income is not simply the sum of money incomes of 
all persons in the nation, such as might be reported for income 
tax purposes. In the first place, it includes the income of cor- 
porations, apart from capital gains and losses, that is not dis- 
tributed to individuals. In the second place, it includes only 
such receipts of individuals as are derived from currently ren- 
dered services, with receipts of both money and commodities 
being taken into account. 2 

The gross national product, as measured by the department of 
commerce, represents a summation of three major components: 
(1) the market value of goods and services flowing to consumers, 
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(2) the value of the gross output of capital goods retained by 
private business, and (3) the cost value of the goods and services 
produced or purchased by government. The gross national prod- 
uct differs from the national income in that no allowance is made 
for depreciation and other reserves (which constitute business 
expenses in the computation of income) or for taxes paid by 
business (which while they must be covered in the sales value of 
business output are not considered to be the earnings of any of 
the factors of production). One may best conceive of the mean- 
ing and utility of these two aggregates by considering the gross 
national product as the market value of the finished goods and 
services of private enterprise (inclusive of capital goods) plus 
the cost of government output, and considering the national in- 
come as the net earnings of the factors of production derived 
from that product. 

Changes in National Income Since 1919.—Estimates of na- 
tional income from 1919 to 1942 are shown in Table I. It will be 
noted that the economic boom associated with World War I 
reached its high point in 1920. There followed a sharp and short 
liquidation in 1921 and then an almost continuous upsurge of 
economic activity during the prosperous ’20s, with a new high 
for national income in 1929 that was not to be surpassed until 
1941. The magnitude of the disastrous depression of the early 
*30s may be seen in the fact that the national income was more 
than halved between 1929 and 1932. From this low level, sub- 
stantial progress was made in raising the national income to a 
total of almost $71,000,000,000 in 1939, a mark well below the 
average for 1926-29 in dollar terms. The period of economic 
recovery from the bottom of the depression to the last year of 
peace in Europe was marked by recession in 1938. 

This brief account of the movement of national income in the 
United States between the two great wars is in current dollar 
terms. The estimates, consequently, are affected by the general 
level of prices as well as by the physical quantity of goods and 
services produced. Since for many purposes the physical quan- 
tity of national production, or real national income, is required, 
a series depicting this volume is also shown in Table I, average 
prices of 1935-39 being used as a base. Entirely adequate price 
information for adjusting the national income in current dollar 
terms is not available, but the estimates in Table I are sufficiently 
accurate for most purposes. There are two interesting points to be 
observed in connection with these estimates of real national in- 
come. 


Table 1.—National Income in Current and Average 1935=39 Dollars 


Current dollars 1935-30 dollars* 


Total Total Per 
capita 


(In 000,000,0008 


(In 900,000,000 
of dollars) 


of dollars) 
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Source: U.S. department of commerce. 

*Adjusted for price changes by use of a combination of cost of living indexes of urban 
workers and farmers and price index of capital goods. 

Preliminary. 
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The first is that the year-to-year changes in the total are cog. 
siderably less violent than in the estimates of national income 
current dollars. The depression of 1921, for example, was larg 
accounted for by a drop in prices rather than by a decline 
physical output. The depression of the early ’30s was also pa 
a result of price movements, although in this instance the decli 
in real income was very substantial. On the other hand, the rec 
sion of 1938 was to a lesser degree accounted for by a decline | 
prices. It may be noted, however, that the volume of net out 
aftgr_ adjustment for price changes was higher in 1939 tha i 
1937, whereas the reverse was true of national income in currej{}) 
dollars. {| 
The second is that the comparison between the general level jj 
national income in the ’30s as against the ’20s is more favou 
to the latter decade if real output is used than if the money 
is used. In other words, the lower level of the national inco 
in the ’30s is partly accounted for by the lower prices prevai 
in that period. It is most striking, for example, that the r 
national income in both 1937 and 1939 exceeded that of 19 
Furthermore, the real national income in 1939 was 50% abe 
1919, whereas the current dollar value showed less than a § 
increase. This large rise in real income is a reflection of the 
crease in the capital and labour resources being utilized in 1 
productive process and also of the tremendous advances in 
ductive efficiency occasioned by technological development 
far as the importance of the latter factor is concerned, it i 
nificant that the larger quantity in 1939 over 1919 was achiey 
with a smaller percentage utilization of the available producti 
capacity of both men and machines. : 
In assessing the importance of the rise in national income 0 
time, it is also essential to take account of the increase in po; 
lation. As population rises, there are, of course, more persons 
share in the goods being produced for present and future cof 
sumption and also more hands available for contributing to toil} 
output. The changes in income produced per-capita after ad 
ment for fluctuating prices are shown in Table I. Real income’ 
capita in 1937 and 1939 was about equal to the per capita r Hh 
income in 1927 and 1928. It did not exceed the level reached 0), 
1929 although the difference between 1929 and 1939 was Tél 4 
tively small. In comparing the change from 1919 to 1939, it miyh, 
be noted that about half of the 60% rise in aggregate real income 
represented a gain in per capita income. Win: 
Rise in National Income after 1939.—The outbreak of Wo: f 
War II marks 1939 as the end of a definite phase in the econonj(l, 


yh 
life of the nation. For, as the dramatic and swift invasion of | 


M0 


paredness of the United States in the face of possible aggres id) 
a huge rearmament program was undertaken. This was to hay 
powerful influence on the level of economic activity and, cond} 
quently, upon the size of the national income. The stimulus P 
vided by the defense effort was already evident in 1940 when} 
national income rose more than $6,000,000,000, even though 
program was not inaugurated until the middle of that year. 
was not until 1941, however, that the full impact of the rearn i) 
ment program became apparent. For in that year, as previoug)| 
noted, the national income rose by $17,000,000,000. i | 

With the actual outbreak of war at the end of 1941 the fol 
to obtain the maximum output of armaments in the Upit 
were intensified, leading to an ever greater use of available ) 
nomic resources. As a consequence, the national income cont 
ued to expand in 1942, with a gain for the year of almost : 
000,000,000. The data in Table I show that rising prices w 
not without their influence on the national income in 1941 8 
1942, though the larger part of the rise represented an increase}f} 
real output. 


NATIONAL INCOME AND NATIONAL PRODUCT 


Table IIl_—U.S. National Income by Distributive Shares 


(In 000,000,000s of dollars) 


Item 1939 


$70.8 


1940 


tal National Income ......., $77.3 
48.2 52.7 
STG, <i92, : : 44-4 | 40.1 

: 6 38 S27 


Net Income of Corporations . . . . 
Net Dividends 


‘Net Income of ener cere Business| 
_ Agriculture 


ce: U.S. department of commerce. 


*Preliminary. 


'espite the tremendous income total achieved in 1942 it was 
lent at the end of the year that the nation’s economy had not 
(reached its maximum productive power under wartime condi- 
s. The secretary of commerce stated that he expected the 
fiat income in 1943 to reach $135,000,000,000, apart from 


=~ 


influence of a rise in prices in the course of that year. 
tistributive Shares of the National Income.—An analysis of 
national income in terms of the shares distributed or accru- 
jto the various factors of production is presented in Table II. 
oreviously mentioned, the shares representing business earn- 
§ are all net of any expenses or taxes incurred in the operation 
jusiness. 
©) 1942 total salaries and wages rose to over $80,000,000,000, 
ajpared with a total of under $50,000,000,000 in the relatively 


sions of persons were put to work and that the employed popu- 
sn as a whole was working considerably longer hours than 
& the case two years earlier. Another factor of importance in 
‘ning up the salary and wage total was the fact that the poorer 
b industries tended to shrink relative to the higher paid heavy 
ils industries, the latter having expanded so tremendously to 
“it the requirements of total war. 

‘he largest percentage gain among the distributive shares since 
occurred in the net income of agricultural entrepreneurs. 


ificantly as the farmers of America made their contribution 
vird the winning of the war with a record-breaking output of 
fl and other farm products. In 1942 alone, it is estimated that 
wcultural production was increased by about 12%. 

i et income of corporations usually shows the largest percent- 
® change during periods of rising or falling national income. 
much as this component of the national income is included 
ihe total after allowance for income taxes, however, the sub- 


Table IIl.—U.S. National Income by Industrial Origin 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) 


1932 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


Jal National Income ...... .« $40.0 |$70.8 
PIMGHITAREe as, nish bh peel 
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Table IV.—Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(In 000,000,000s of dollars) 


Item 


Gross national product or expenditure 


Government expenditures for goods and 
services. Senge 
Federal government 
ares 
Other federal government 
State and local government 


Ann 


oo 
nav woo NYVHOLDHD 


FORGH OS GHOUS 


Output available for private use 
Private gross capital formation 
Construction 


= CO 
HHO OO CNN OD 


CHS B ROG AH AS WEN 


Producers’ durable equipment . : 

Net change in business Inventories . . 

Net export of goods and services ; 

Domestic output of monetary gold and 
silver 


n 
Ioan 


Consumers’ goods and services 
Durable goods 2 
Nondurable goods and services| 


wn 


MEMO: Consumers’ Sean eel in aver- 
age 1941 dollars . . . 


nx 
9° 
w 


Source: U.S. aeparonest of commerce. *Preliminary. 

stantial increase in tax liabilities of the past two years has severely 
limited the rise. As a matter of fact, from the data available at 
the close of 1942 it would appear that corporate net income for 
1942 was slightly under the 1941 total. 

Industrial Origin of National Income.—An analysis of the 
industrial origin of the national income is presented in Table III. 
The figures for each industry represent the net earnings of the 
factors of production employed in that industry. : 

Considering that the impetus to the expansion of the national 
income after 1939 came from outlays for armaments and arma- 
ment-producing facilities, it is not surprising that the income 
originating in the manufacturing and contract construction in- 
dustries increased more substantially than in most other areas of 
the economy. As against an increase in total national income 
from 1939 to 1942 of little over 65%, the net value of manufac- 
turing output and of contract construction rose more than 100%. 
In this regard, the armaments boom was similar to the durable 
goods investment booms of earlier periods. Agriculture was the 
only other industry to match this rate of gain. It is also evident 
from Table III that the war continued the upward trend of the 
net output of government that had been one of the major char- 
acteristics of the economy after 1930. This continuance was 
primarily due to the expansion of the armed forces of the nation. 

Utilization of Gross National Product.—As previously men- 
tioned, the gross national product consists of the value of cur- 
rently produced goods and services utilized by government, of 
gross additions to private capital, and of goods and services pur- 
chased by consumers. It is, therefore, the appropriate aggregate 
for showing the apportionment of current output between war 
and nonwar uses. The national income, on the other hand, is not 
readily adapted to this purpose, since it measures only the earn- 
ings of the factors of production whereas government expendi- 
tures for war are expressed in terms of the market prices paid. 

The major components of the gross national product from 1939 
to 1942 are shown in Table IV. Perhaps the most striking thing 
in the table is the spectacular increase in the total gross national 
product in both 1941 and 1942. Over that two-year period the 
value of total output rose by more than 50%, most of which is 
accounted for by an increase in the physical flow of goods and 
services. This unprecedented rate of expansion continued undi- 
minished throughout the year 1942 so that by the final quarter 
of that year the gross national product had attained an annual 
rate in excess of $165,000,000,000. 

The driving force behind the expansion was, of course, federal 
government expenditures for goods and services required in the 
rearmament and war efforts. (The figures shown in the table for 
war expenditures are not the same as total government outlays for 
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war purposes since some of these outlays may not be for cur- 
rently produced goods and services.) While there was a significant 
increase in war output during 1940, owing to the inauguration of 
the defense program in the middle of that year, the real results 
of the defense program became fully evident in 1941 when war 
expenditures exceeded $11,000,000,000. Pearl Harbor brought an 
intensification of the war effort and the setting of new and previ- 
ously unheard of goals for war production, which in 1942 carried 
war expenditures to the spectacular total of approximately $50,- 
000,000,000, a figure constituting about one-third of the gross 
national product. During the fourth quarter of the year war 
expenditures were at an annual rate exceeding $70,000,000,000. 
These figures tell their own story about the nation’s success in 
economic mobilization for war. 

It may be observed that both in 1940 and 1941 the expansion oe 
war production did not require any curtailment of goods and 
services available for private use. As a matter of fact, in both 
those years nonwar production was steadily increased. This was 
the case with both capital formation and consumers’ goods and 
services, and was made possible because at the beginning of the 
rearmament program the nation had available a huge pool of un- 
employed economic resources, both men and machines. In 1942, 
however, this situation came to an end, the value of war output 
increasing more than the total gross national product. What this 
means is that the huge total of war goods made available in that 
year was achieved in part by reducing various types of nonwar 
output. Both federal nonwar and state and local government util- 
ization of current production were decreased. The major cut, 
however, came in the field of private capital formation where the 
record-breaking 1941 total of over $19,000,000,000 was reduced 
to a little over $8,000,000,000. Both private construction and 
private purchases of machinery and equipment were drastically 
curtailed while, in addition, a halt was called to the substantial 
increase in inventories which was recorded in 1941. 

In terms of actual dollars spent, consumers’ purchases of goods 
and services actually increased in 1942. This rise, however, mere- 
ly reflected the influence of rising prices; in terms of dollars of 
constant purchasing power, the goods and services received by 
consumers was slightly less in 1942 than in 1941. That it proved 
to be possible to maintain consumers’ goods and services at so 
high a level in the face of the tremendous requirements of the 
war program was due to two important factors. In the first place, 
the total of consumers’ purchases was larger than current produc- 
tion by virtue of the drawing down of business inventories of 
consumers’ goods. In the second place, the fact that the United 
States did not reach an overall manpower shortage in 1942 meant 
that the restrictions of consumers’ goods were due entirely to 
shortages of raw materials and imported commodities. Because 
the war program consisted mostly of munitions and munitions’ 
manufacturing facilities, the material shortages were largely con- 
fined to durable goods. It may be seen that consumers’ durable 
goods declined fairly sharply and this decline would have been 
very much greater had it not been for previously accumulated 
inventories. While there were isolated shortages among the non- 
durable goods, on the other hand, many of these commodities as 
well as virtually all consumers’ services were able to be increased. 
The decline in consumers’ durable goods, therefore, was almost 
entirely offset by increases in nondurable goods and services. This 
does not mean that the consumer situation would be equally 
favourable in 1943, for, in the course of that year, a manpower 
shortage was expected to develop and this might require curtail- 
ment in the output of nondurable goods and services. Further- 
more, the food and clothing requirements of both the U.S. armed 
forces and the allies were certain to be larger, thereby leaving a 
smaller total for the U.S. civilian population. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


Consumer Income and Saving.—In Table V is shown a brejj 
down of the national income by use of funds. These data are 7, 
ticularly interesting in time of war since they demonstrate || { 
basic character of the inflationary problem. Because of the enjjj} 
mous requirements of the war, the total use of economic resou 
increased substantially, leading to the expansion of the natio 
income that has been previously pointed out. Most of this incojgi 
flows to individuals although part of it is syphoned off in the fe H 
of taxes either before or after it reaches the individual. As nl; | 
be seen, both employment and personal taxes increased fa )) 
substantially from 1941 to 1942. Nonetheless, there occurr rf 
much greater increase in the disposable income of individu 
that is, their income after payment of taxes. In 1942 tis ie 
posable income was almost $108,000,000,000, as contrasted y 
less than $74,000,000,000 two years earlier. Inasmuch as it 
not possible under wartime conditions to produce all the soll 
and services that consumers might want to buy with this |i 
larged income, there was an inevitable pressure upon the pr 
of these goods. 

b 
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Table V.—U.S. National Income by Use of Funds 7 
4 


(In 000,000,000s of dollars) 


National income 

Add: Transfer payments 

Less: Corporate savings 
Employment taxes 


Personal taxes 
Federal 
State and local 
Equals: Disposable i income of individuals . . 
} Less: Consumers’ expenditures 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. *Preliminary. 


As may be seen in Table V, savings of individuals rose en} Ni 
mously after 1940 and particularly so in 1942. This increase ‘iq 
savings was, of course, a powerful anti-inflationary factor. si. 
ings increased for a number of reasons: they always do when}, 
come increases; the government placed restrictions on the use#@) 
consumer credit installment sales, charge accounts, etc.; méaah 
goods that consumers would have bought were not available; 
the government stimulated savings through the sale of war bo 
and stamps. In addition, however, savings rose simply be | 
the dollar volume of consumer spending was limited through, 
price controls and rationing. This means that a substantial p 
of the increased savings does not constitute an infallible brake 
inflation for, if the price control and rationing machinery weré r 
weaken, savings would stop increasing or decline and consun i 
as a whole would spend a larger volume of money on a gi Di; 
supply of goods and services. With consumers’ income still ray 
ly rising and with shortages of consumers’ goods becoming mij 
and more widespread, the inflationary problem was certain to | a : 
serious one. (See also BupceTs, NATIONAL; GREAT Brith, 
AND NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED KincpoM oF; NATIONAL Desis) 
WEALTH AND INCOME, DISTRIBUTION OF.) (M. Gn Hk 
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The activities ft i 


National Labor Relations Board. National La 


Relations board, shaped as they were to meet the exigencies a}, 
the U.S. defense preparation period, found in the first full 
year of 1942 direct application to the problems of labour 1 
tionship under the high pressure of war production. Nh, 
Methods were further advanced for giving priority of hand 
to cases involving war plants. Liaison was perfected with 6 ' 
federal agencies in the interest of effecting a speedy resolut} 
of questions concerning representation, or to advance action 
charges of unfair practice lodged against war producers. | | 


‘Ne 
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r consonant with the rights of employees under the National 
or Relations act, the board welcomed the co-operation of 
er agencies in adjusting cases by informal methods. 

During 1942 there were four times as many workers organized 
» unions as during the first year of World War I. The activi- 
| of unions during the year to settle grievances and to win 
je adjustments were at least four times as extensive. This 


ur’s agreement to abandon the strike as a means to assert its 
jms, resulted in a sharp rise in the number of representation 
1° brought to the board. Thus, of the 9,358 total cases re- 
yed in 1942, 5,352 were representation petitions, the highest 
#o of such cases to unfair labour practice cases in the history 
)he board. 

jhe orderly determination of majority representation under 
ernment supervision took place in 3,886 board elections in 
ich 1,020,504 valid votes were cast. They were held in muni- 
| plants, at pitheads, in shipyards, in logging camps and on 
js ready to sail. The majority of the elections were conducted 
di the consent of both the employer and the employees, and 
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i roximately three-quarters of the ballotings were held not as 
“ntest between competing unions but as the attempt of a single 
gon to establish its right to a majority representation. 

‘he largest single election held in a war industry during 1942 
| that in the plants of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel company, 
aire 50,205 valid votes were cast. Other large elections were 
ge conducted at Wright Aeronautical corporation, in which 
55 votes were counted, Tennessee Coal, Iron and. Railroad 
@pany, with 10,744, and Sperry Gyroscope, in which 9,427 
H1 votes were cast. 

jf 3,803 secret ballot elections conducted, 1,702 were won by 
#ates of the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 1,225 by 
&erican Federation of Labor unions and 345 by unaffiliated 
yur organizations. In 531 elections a majority of votes was 
3ireceived by any of the organizations appearing on the ballot. 
Ws was the case in previous years, the board carried out its 


{ parties, dismissing cases of no merit, and successfully re- 
sting the withdrawal of unfounded charges against employers. 
‘only 8% of all the unfair labour practice cases handled was 
#>cessary for the board to issue decisions and orders. 

jiistinction must be drawn between the basic functions of the 
Hional Labor Relations board and of the War Labor board 
'.). The former was entrusted by congress with the duty of 
renting and remedying unfair labour practices and determin- 
: representatives for collective bargaining. The War Labor 
id was established on Jan. 12, 1942, to settle wartime dis- 
#s involving wages, union security, grievances and other sub- 
Stive provisions of labour agreements. The NLRB co-operated 
‘ely with the WLB in 1942 by exchange of information and a 
He integration of their efforts. Typically, determination by the 
"RB of bargaining representation in many cases was a first 


conditions of employment. 
Hhe view of full enforcement of the National Labor Relations 
as necessary in wartime to provide a basis for good morale 


i} to resort to strikes, was firmly held by the board in 1942, 
#} was accepted in general by the courts. 


NATIONAL LAWYERS GUILD—NATIONAL PARKS 
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The board’s litigation record for the calendar year 1942 was 
as follows: The supreme court enforced 9 board orders in full 
or with modification; in 18 instances the supreme court denied 
petitions by employers for review of circuit courts of appeals 
decisions favourable to the board as against 1 petition by the 
board for review of a lower court decision unfavourable to it; 
the circuit courts of appeals enforced in full or modified 79 
board orders and denied enforcement to 2. Cumulatively for the 
first seven calendar years, 1936-42, the board’s record in the 
court was as follows: Board orders enforced in full or with 
modification by the supreme court, 41; board orders denied en- 
forcement by the supreme court, 2; supreme court cases in- 
volving other questions: 6 decided favourably to the board, 1 
decided unfavourably; petitions by employers for review of cir- 
cuit courts of appeals decisions favourable to the board: 69 
denied by the supreme court; petitions by the board for review 
of circuit courts of appeals. decisions unfavourable to the board: 
4 denied by the supreme court. During the seven years, the 
circuit courts of appeals enforced in full or with modification 
321 board orders and denied enforcement of 58 board orders. 
(See also Labour Unions; LAw; STRIKES AND LOCK-OUTS.) 

(H. A. Ms.) 


. . The guild program was entirely 
National Lawyers Guild. devoted to assisting the success- 
ful prosecution of the war in 1942. These activities included 
voluntary, free legal assistance to members of the U.S. armed 
forces and their dependents and to war agencies of the govern- 
ment. The national executive board presented a plan to the Office 
of Price Administration for utilizing the voluntary services of 
U.S. attorneys in the enforcement of price and rent ceilings and 
as legal advisers to rationing boards. The OPA accepted this 
plan. The Committee on Civil Rights drafted memoranda for 
congress in support of constitutionality of legislation to outlaw 
payment of poll taxes as a prerequisite for voting in federal 
elections. The executive board submitted to congress an analysis 
of the activities of the Dies committee together with a statement 
opposing continuation of this committee. The Committee on Tax- 
ation prepared an analysis for congress in opposition to the Ruml 
plan to forgive one year’s payment of federal income tax. The 
national president of the guild, Robert W. Kenny was elected 
attorney-general of California. (M. Pr.) 


National Monuments: see NArionAL ParKs AND MOoNu- 


MENTS. : 
. | p k d M t In 1942 many 
National Parks and Monuments. jescctime activi 
ties of the National Park service such as travel promotion, road 
construction and development of facilities for visitors were halted 
so that all possible aid might be given to the prosecution of the 
war. But the basic activity of the National Park service—that of 
preserving inviolate, so far as possible, America’s great scenic 
and historic heritage as exemplified in the national parks, monu- 
ments, and historic areas—was carried on as vigorously as in 
previous years. ° 
Two national monuments—Cabrillo in California and Fort 
Pulaski in Georgia—were placed under military jurisdiction for 
the duration of the war. Sections of other National Park service 
areas were being use for military camps, manoeuvre grounds, 
bombing ranges and training centres. In fact, every area in the 
National Park system was making some contribution to the war 
program. , 
Protection of forests in national park areas is a major respon- 
sibility of the service in wartime. The vast mountain and pla- 
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teau regions in the National Park system are the sources of rivers 
which supply many industrial areas with water for domestic use, 
navigation, irrigation, power and recreation. Liquidation of the 
Civilian Conservation corps and the release of employees to the 
armed forces and war agencies reduced available manpower and 
necessitated the training of every available service employee in 
protection activities and essential elements of combating forest 
fires. 

One area—the Andrew Johnson National Monument, Greene- 
ville, Tennessee—was added to the National Park system. This 
monument, established by Act of Congress of April 27, 1942, 
includes the Andrew Johnson tailor shop, his residence, and the 
cemetery in which he is buried. 

Because of the war and the need to conserve gasoline, tires and 
public transportation facilities, the number of visitors to the Na- 
tional Park system during the travel year ended Sept. 30, 1942, 
was reduced to 10,620,265, a 50% decrease compared with the 
all-time high travel experienced in 1941. Of this total 887,000 
were members of the armed forces. (N. B. D.) 


National War Labor Board: see War Lasor Boarp, Na- 
TIONAL. 


National Youth Administration. catsiniststion poo 

* administration pro- 
vided training to youth between the ages of 16 and 24 who were 
out of school, to qualify them for jobs in war industries in which 
there was a present or potential shortage of labour. 

Students in secondary schools and colleges were given part-time 
employment for small wages to enable them to continue their 
education. 

The National Youth administration operated war production 
training projects through which out-of-school youth were em- 
ployed in workshops to learn mechanical unit skills under condi- 
tions similar to those which are found in industry. NYA shops 
were operated on a multiple-shift basis, and provided training in 
metal and machine shop work, forge and foundry work, aviation 
mechanics, radio and electrical work, welding and similar occupa- 
tions vital to the war effort. 

The War Manpower commission, under whose jurisdiction the 
NYA operated in 1942, determined the types of training to be 
provided; the U.S. Employment service registered all NYA youth 
as an aid to their placement in industry. During the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1942, more than 342,000 NYA-trained youth ob- 
tained jobs in industries directly or indirectly concerned with war 
production. 

The NYA program for needy students attending non-profit 
making, tax-exempt schools, colleges and universities provided 
monthly wages ranging from $3 to $6 in secondary schools, and 
$10 to $25 in colleges and universities, in return for useful work 
performed under the direction of the school officials. Employ- 
ment was given on the basis of scholastic merit and proved need. 
Both programs were administered by the NYA through 11 re- 
gional offrces co-ordinated through the national office in Wash- 
ington, D.C. The National Youth administration was established 
by executive order of the president on June 25, 1935. Originally 
set up within the Works Progress administration, the NYA was 
transferred to the Federal Security agency in 1939, and came un- 
der the jurisdiction of the War Manpower commission Sept. 17, 
1942. After its inception through June 30, 1942 the NYA pro- 
vided jobs for almost 2,500,000 youths on the out-of-school pro- 
gram and more than 2,000,000 youths on the student work pro- 
gram. 

The National 
Williams. 


Youth administrator in 


1942 was Aubrey 


(A. Ws.) 
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NATIONAL WAR LABOR BOARD—NAVIES OF THE WORLD j 


Natural Gas: see Gas, NATURAL. 
Nauru: see Manpates; Pacrric IsLaNDS, MANDATED. 


Navies of the World. 


impetus to the development of new tactics, new types of shijp 
new weapons and new methods of using them. | 
So severe were German submarine losses in the early part | 
the war through the efficiency of the British “asdic” method f 
detection, that fresh tactics were subsequently followed by t| 
U-boats. Instead of attacking in submerged condition dur 
daylight, most of their depredations were subsequently carn 
out on the surface at night, when their low silhouette was & 
easily spotted. To meet this fresh menace, the star-shell, o 
inally devised to light up destroyers attacking a fleet under ¢ 
of darkness, was used extensively to reveal submarines trying jj 
torpedo merchant vessels sailing in convoy. ¢ | 
New types of warships included the corvette, the earlier d 
of which incorporated some of the features of the fast p. 
vessels known in World War I as “P-boats,” together 
the hull form of the whale-catcher. Corvettes were turned 0 
hundreds for the royal navy and royal Canadian navy, provil} 
themselves invaluable for the work of escorting convoys acre 
the Atlantic. In 1942 it was reported that 50 such vessels of 
improved type were being built for the U.S. navy. Another t¢ 
which was developed considerably in scope and design was 
motor torpedo boat and its offspring, the motor gunboat. Tha) 
were referred to by the British admiralty by the comprehens ‘ 
term “light coastal craft.” During 1942 craft of this type op@ 


An inevitable result of the wi 
spread war at sea was to give | 


erated with increasing success against German coastal traffic x 
l 


LAUNCHING OF THE U.S. BATTLESHIP ‘‘lowa’’ Aug. 27, 1942. It was 
heaviest ship, and the largest battleship, ever built to that date i 
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#English channel and North sea. Germany’s own craft of this 
' were known as schnell-boote, or high-speed boats. Unfor- 
yj tely the British official practice of referring to them as 
oats” tended to puzzle the public, who imagined them to be 
mh more formidable than they had proved to be. Italian vessels 
)) 1s category, officially classed as M.A.S. (motoscafi anti-som- 
Wizibili) accomplished singularly little in war, losing heavily on 
ylry occasions without accomplishing anything of note. Another 
j}an device, a torpedo in a light framework attached to a tiny 
| with an outboard motor which could be steered towards its 
@2t by one man, also proved ineffective. Japan’s contribution 
@ the midget submarine, manned by two or three men. This 
#may be written off as a failure, five having been lost at Pearl 


i: 


por and quite as many in an abortive attack on Sydney har- 
Yet another type which underwent development was the 
nircraft ship. The highly successful British cruisers of the 
Pee 


lo” class were primarily designed for antiaircraft duties, and 
ember of obsolescent destroyers underwent rearmament for 


%| high-angle guns. 

Ww weapons included the magnetic and acoustic mine, both of 
Wh were laid extensively by aircraft. Originally an enemy 
jpon, the air-borne mine laid by the R.A.F. became a serious 


{{/ 


Wisinking of Japanese aircraft carriers and other ships in the 
tific in 1942. On the enemy side can be cited the destruction 
| ght at Pearl Harbor, the sinking of H.M.S. “Prince of Wales” 
»! “Repulse” in the China sea, and sundry U.S. warships sunk 


{ the tactics of night fighting, the technique developed by 
ldiral Sir Andrew Cunningham’s fleet at the battle of Matapan 
imitated by the Japanese in the Solomons in Aug. 1942, when 
{.A.S. “Canberra” and three U.S. cruisers were sunk. In the 


iwing November the tables were turned by Admiral Halsey, 


i inflicted a heavy defeat on the Japanese in a series of night 


JAPANESE AIRCRAFT CARRIER ‘‘Ryukaku Eiametane about is einearkee an 
attack by U.S. dive bombers and torpedo planes May 8, 1942, during the battle 
of the Coral sea 

During 1942 two British battleships of 35,000 tons passed into 
service, bringing the total of capital ships in the royal navy up 
to 15, the same number as at the start of the war. It may be 
assumed that three new American battleships of 35,000 tons were 
also completed by the end of that year. 

Aircraft carriers continued to prove their value, particularly 
in connection with torpedo attack from the air. In the Pacific 
they were in the forefront of the battle until casualties compelled 
both sides to husband their resources in this category. Fortunately 
the United States was in a far better position to replace losses 
than was Japan. Many more auxiliary aircraft carriers, classed 
in the U.S. navy as “aircraft escort vessels,” were launched and 
commissioned in 1942. Converted from mercantile hulls, they 
proved extremely useful in the protection of convoys from air 
attack, though their speed was not sufficient to enable them to 
operate with a fleet. Neither Germany nor Italy had any aircraft 
carriers in service. 

Both allied and enemy navies incurred numerous cruiser cas- 
ualties, but the latter lagged far behind in replacement of such 
losses. Good progress would appear to have been made with the 
large U.S. program of cruiser construction. Certain units not too 
far advanced were ordered to be completed as aircraft carriers, 
one of them being the U.S.S. “Independence,” ex-‘‘Providence,” 
of 10,000 tons. There was reason to suppose that the large ships 
of the ‘‘Alaska” class, designed as battle cruisers, would instead be 
built as additional aircraft carriers. 

How far the Japanese navy had gone towards replacing its 
numerous losses was not revealed. Construction in that country 
had latterly been slow, but it is possible that a couple of new 
battleships were completed in 1942. Destroyers and submarines 
were being turned out at the rate of at least 20 of each per annum. 

Russian naval operations in 1942 continued to be on a small 
scale in both the Baltic and Black seas, being mainly confined to 
submarine attacks on German transports and merchant vessels, 
though some small warships were also claimed to have been sunk. 

A soviet estimate of the number of German submarines in serv- 
ice put the total in 1942 at over 300, though probably not more 
than from one-quarter to one-third of these would be operating at 
sea at the same time. Italian submarine strength almost certainly 
declined during 1942. Japan managed to send a submarine or two 
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THE U.S. AIRCRAFT CARRIER “LEXINGTON” shortly before it sank May 8, 
1942, during the battle of the Coral sea 


into the Atlantic as a token of solidarity with its allies. 

British submarine construction was still a secret, but from the 
activity displayed in the Mediterranean and elsewhere during 1942 
it was plain that the number in service remained considerable. 
Submarines of the U.S. navy accomplished valuable work in de- 
stroying Japanese mercantile tonnage in the Pacific, and undoubt- 
edly increased considerably in number in the year. 

British Naval Strength.—Before summing up the strength of 
the royal navy in ships at the end of 1942, a survey should be 
made of losses incurred since war began in Sept. 1939. These 
amounted to 5 capital ships; 5 aircraft carriers; 25 cruisers, in- 
cluding 4 rearmed for antiaircraft duties; 1 fast minelayer; 88 
destroyers; 42 submarines; 11 sloops; 7 fleet minesweepers; I 
monitor; 9 river gunboats; 15 corvettes and patrol vessels; 14 
armed merchant cruisers; 8 auxiliary minesweepers; 14 armed 
yachts; 148 trawlers and whalers; 16 drifters; 1 coastal mine- 
layer; 14 light coastal craft; 2 fleet tugs; and 21 miscellaneous 
auxiliaries. 

After allowing for these losses, and for such new ships as were 
believed to have been due for completion by the end of 1942, the 
strength of the royal navy at that date might be reckoned at 15 
battleships (including one battle cruiser); 8 first-line aircraft 


carriers; 60 cruisers; 4 minelayers; 280 destroyers; 50 subma- 
rines; 44 sloops; I50 minesweepers; 300 corvettes; 3 aircraft 
tenders; 2 netlayers; 2 monitors; 9 river gunboats; 6 coastal 


minelayers; and a very large number of light coastal craft, com- 
prising motor gunboats, motor torpedo boats and motor launches. 
Trawlers, drifters, armed yachts and mercantile auxiliaries of 
every description were too numerous for an estimate to be pos- 
sible. 

Of ships on order at the outbreak of war there were still in 
hand 4 battleships and possibly 2 aircraft carriers, though the 
latter were scheduled for completion by the end of 1942. Nat- 
urally a great many more ships of various categories must have 
been put in hand since 1939. 

Naval forces of the dominions, including the royal Indian, royal 
Australian, royal Canadian and royal New Zealand navies, as well 
as the Newfoundland, South African, Burmese, Ceylon and Kenya 
naval forces, are included in the above figures. Their personnel 
is known to have been increased greatly since war began, amount- 
ing in 1942 to 25,000 for the R.A.N. and to 28,000 for the R.C.N. 
The latter expected to reach a total of 44,000 by March 1943, 
so rapidly was the force expanding. Canada was building small 
warships, such as corvettes, minesweepers and patrol vessels, in 
very large numbers, not only for its own service but also in some 
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measure for the royal navy and United States navy. Austr 
besides providing for its own needs in the way of destroyers 
minesweepers, was constructing sloops for the royal Indian 

United States Naval Strength.—The largest program of 
construction in the history of the United States, designed to 
duce a “two-ocean” navy, was in full swing. Ships in servi 
the end of 1942 were estimated to be, at least: 16 battlesh 
3 aircraft carriers; 36 cruisers; 224 destroyers; 126 submarint 
14 gunboats; about so patrol vessels (ex-yachts) ; about 3505 
marine chasers; more than 14 aircraft escort vessels; 22 seaple 
tenders; 14 minelayers; about 150 motor torpedo boats; a a 
more than 400 minesweepers, besides numerous fleet auxiliar 
all kinds. 

Under construction or on order were 14 battleships (though 
construction of 5 of these had been suspended temporarily 
battle cruisers (which may be completed as aircraft carriers 
aircraft carriers, not including 500,000 tons authorized wi 
number of ships being stated; 42 cruisers, not including 500,¢) 
tons more authorized; 100 destroyers, not including 900,000 t 
of “destroyers and escort vessels” authorized; 180 submari 
and large but indefinite numbers of other warships of every : 
gory. Authorized personnel of the navy was 500,000, and of fi 
marine corps 104,000. 

Japan.—Allowing for the intense secrecy which had been p 
served concerning Japanese naval construction, it was pro 
that at the end of 1942 there were in service ro or 11 b 
ships; 4 aircraft carriers; 15 to 20 cruisers; go to 100 destro 
between 80 and go submarines, excluding the midget type; a 
t§ seaplane carriers; 5 coast defense ships; and an unce 
number of ancillary vessels, such as minelayers, mineswee 
submarine chasers and gunboats. Under construction were 2 
3 battleships; 1 or 2 armoured ships of a design believed t 
semble the German “pocket battleships”; and an unknown 
ber of aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, submarines, sea’ 
carriers, etc. : 

France.—Of the French fleet only a few small craft remai 
under the orders of the Vichy government, as nearly every vé 
of importance was scuttled at Toulon on Nov. 27, 1942, to 
seizure by the Germans. In ports outside its authority there 
2 modern battleships (both disabled) and 2 old ones, v 
cruisers and a number of destroyers and submarines, all of y 
would presumably be thrown into the struggle against the 
A solitary aircraft carrier was immobilized in the West Indi 
together with a couple of cruisers. Laid up at Alexandria w ord 
battleship, 4 cruisers, 3 destroyers and a submarine; while : 
last heard of a fifth cruiser was lying at Saigon, in Indo-C. 
under Japanese control. Several destroyers, seagoing to 
boats and submarines appeared to have been damaged and 
sibly reduced to wrecks in resisting the allied occupation 
French North Africa. A cruiser, a few destroyers and submarity 
and 4 patrol vessels were all the new ships in hand in Fren 
shipyards at the end of 1942, and their construction was 
ceeding very slowly. 

Italy.—After allowing for losses, Italy’s effective str 
amounted to 6 or 7 battleships; 12 cruisers, excluding 2 | 
vessels of insignificant value; 90 destroyers and seagoing tory 2 
boats; perhaps 60 submarines, though without knowing the nul 
ber lost this is a very doubtful figure; 2 sloops; r aircraft tend@ 
30 or 40 minelayers and minesweepers; and sundry smaller ct 
such as motor torpedo boats and trawlers. A dozen small crui 
were under construction, but it was doubtful if any had pa 
into service. 

Germany.—Germany’s strength at sea amounted to 3 
ships, 1 being under reconstruction; 2 armoured ships, kt 
popularly as “pocket battleships”; 1 aircraft carrier, incom 


iit for service; 6 cruisers; about 4o destroyers and seagoing 
edo boats; 1 sloop; 2 coast defense ships; and an unknown 
er of submarines, motor torpedo boats and minesweepers, 
categories being the ones on which Germany was principally 
jag for carrying on the war afloat. 

S.S.R.—Little more was known of Russian naval strength 
| before its entry into the war. It included 3 obsolete battle- 
|, 2 in the Baltic and 1 in the Black sea; 1 small aircraft car- 
|. 7 cruisers, of which 2 were in the Baltic and 5 in the Black 
jabout go destroyers and seagoing torpedo boats; 200 or more 
i arines; and more than 100 motor torpedo boats. Vessels in 
jast three categories were divided between the Baltic, Black 
ind far east. 

ther European Countries.—The government of the Nether- 
i had at its disposal at the end of 1942 a total strength of 3 
PES, 3 destroygrs, 3 old torpedo boats, 12 submarines, 3 
iS, 4 minelayers, 2 minesweepers, 5 motor torpedo boats and 
{marine chaser. 

s)rway retained under the control of its government in Lon- 
m2 seagoing torpedo boats, 2 submarines, 8 motor torpedo 
v , 4 motor launches and a number of patrol vessels and mine- 
qers. Four destroyers and 5 corvettes of the British fleet 
i manned by officers and men of the royal Norwegian navy. 
je Danish fleet was entirely under German control. It in- 
ad 2 coast defense ships, 2 destroyers, 17 torpedo boats and 
3/ bmarines. 

eden had been engaged in expanding its fleet, which com- 
“1 2 cruisers, 7 coast defense ships, 16 destroyers, 6 seagoing 
ido boats, 24 submarines, 1 minelayer, 42 minesweepers, 14 


ge torpedo boats, and sundry patrol vessels, etc. Under con- 
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a U.S. AIRCRAFT CARRIER sunk during World War II was the ‘‘Wasp,” 
*oed Sept. 15, 1942, off the Solomon Islands 
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struction were 2 cruisers, 3 destroyers and 4 submarines. There 
was believed to be no prospect of the construction being under- 
taken of 2 coast defense ships which were projected. 

There remained in the Finnish navy, so far as could be ascer- 
tained, a coast defense ship, 5 submarines, 10 minelayers, 7 motor 
torpedo boats and some gunboats and other small craft. 

Poland, with the addition of new ships built in England, had 6 
destroyers, 6 submarines (3 of them interned) and 3 patrol 
vessels. 

Spain could dispose of 6 cruisers, 16 destroyers, 6 submarines, 
6 old torpedo boats, 6 minelayers and 2 sloops. Under construc- 
tion were 2 destroyers and 3 submarines. 

Portugal possessed 5 destroyers, 3 submarines, 1 seagoing tor- 
pedo boat and 7 sloops. Turkey had an old battle cruiser, 8 
destroyers, .12 submarines, 2 old cruisers used for training 
purposes, 5 minelayers and 3 motor torpedo boats. 

With fresh ships built in England, the royal Hellenic navy had 
on active service I cruiser, 10 destroyers, 3 old torpedo boats, 
4 submarines and 4 corvettes. 

Rumania had 2 destroyers, 3 submarines, 2 minelayers, 3 motor 
torpedo boats, and sundry old vessels of minor importance, all 
of which were under German control. 

In the Yugoslav fleet there were 3 destroyers, 4 submarines, 
9g motor torpedo boats, an aircraft tender, a patrol vessel and 
sundry old craft of little value. All of these if still afloat were 
under Italian control. 

South America.—Though the war suspended all construction 
in Europe of warships for South American states, Argentina, 
Brazil and Chile built some vessels in their own dockyards. The 
Argentine navy included 2 old battleships, 3 cruisers, 14 destroy- 
ers, 3 submarines, 4 old coast defense ships and 14 minesweepers. 
Two sloops were under construction. In the Brazilian fleet there 
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Battie- Coast | Destroyers 


shipsand| Aircraft | Cruisers | defense | and seagoing | Sub- 
torpedo 


Country : : 
battle carriers ships marines 


cruisers 


British Empire. . . k 2 
ULS.A.. : 2 6 fe 
fapante a <tr 20(? 5 
Italy oa Os ‘ ies 
Germany 
Russia. 
France . 
Turkey . 
Greece 
Spain . 
Sweden... 
Netherlands . 
Norway . 
Denmark 
Finland . 
Poland 
Portugal . 
Rumania 
Yugoslavia. 
Argentina . 
Brazil 

Chile . 
Pertargep st 
Colombia . 
Thailand 
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Owing to the war, the figures relating to the first seven countries named above cannot 
all be taken as exact. The navies of Denmark, Finland, Rumania, Yugoslavia and 
Thailand were under enemy control. Old torpedo boats no longer in seagoing condition 
and motor torpedo boats (coastal craft) are not included in the above table. The two 
German “pocket battleships” are counted under the head of cruisers. French ships 
scuttled at Toulon have been omitted, for though they were lying in shallow water, they 
could not be made serviceable for a long time to come. 
were 2 old battleships, 2 cruisers, 9 destroyers and seagoing tor- 
pedo boats, 4 submarines, 6 corvettes, 8 minelayers and 2 mine- 
sweepers. Seven destroyers were building at Rio de Janeiro. 
Chile had 1 battleship, 3 cruisers, 8 destroyers and g submarines. 
A sloop was being built and was probably completed. 

Other South American navies underwent little change. Peru 
possessed 2 cruisers, 2 destroyers and 4 submarines. Colombia 
had 2 destroyers and 3 gunboats. Mexico could muster 5 sloops 
and some small patrol craft; Cuba, 2 sloops and some small gun- 
boats; Uruguay, a sloop and 3 patrol vessels; Venezuela, 4 
gunboats. Paraguay had 3 river gunboats. The Dominican Repub- 
lic, Haiti and Nicaragua disposed respectively of 3, 2 and 1 patrol 
vessels. 

Asia.—China had its navy almost extinguished as the result 
of Japanese aggression, but retained 4 river gunboats, 3 of 
which were presented by the British government and 1 by that of 
the United States. The Japanese set up a Quisling government 
under Wang Ching-wei and presented it with 2 cruisers, a sloop 
and 7 gunboats as the nucleus of a navy. 

The Siamese Navy, completely dominated by Japan, included 
4 coast defense ships, 1 destroyer, 10 torpedo boats, 3 subma- 
rines, 2 sloops and 8 motor torpedo boats. Two cruisers were 
ordered in Italy before the war, but had not been finished. 


SINKING OF THE “YORKTOWN,” second great U.S. aircraft carrier lost in 
1942. Disabled June 2 by Japanese bombers during the battle of Midway, the 
carrier was fatally hit two days later by a Jap submarine 
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Iran possessed 2 sloops and 4 gunboats; Manchuria had an 
destroyer discarded by Japan and about 30 river gunboats }} 
patrol vessels. Iraq had 4 river patrol boats. (See also AIR F 
OF THE WorLD; BLOCKADE; MUNITIONS OF WAR; SHIPBUILDE 
STRATEGIC MINERAL SUPPLIES; SUBMARINE WARFARE; UN, 
States; Wortp War II.) (F. E. McM hy} 


Navy, U.S. Department of: see Government DepARTMEN 
AND BUREAUS. 


HTP . 1874-1942), U.S. army offife) 
Naylor, William Keith Cee 24, in Bloomi } 
Ill. He was graduated from Michigan Military academy, 
and from the University of Minnesota, 1898. A veteran of 
Spanish-American War, he served as chief of staff of the 33rd 
vision on the western front in World War I. After the war} i 
held a number of important posts in the army intelligence, 
plans and war college departments until his appointment in 1 
as professor of military science and tactics at the University) 
Illinois. He was made a brigadier general in the same year | i 
retired from service in 1938. His book, Principles of Stramy 
(1922), was used as an official textbook on strategy by the Jay} 
nese army. He died in his summer home near Unione } 
Aug. 3. 


Nazis: see ANTI-SEMITISM; Fascism; GERMANY. . 
NDMB: sce War Lazor Boarp, NATIONAL. |! 
N.E.A.: see NaTionaL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. . 


States; admitted to the union in 1867; area, 76,653 sq. mic} | 
Gero) 1,315,834, a decrease of 62,129 from 1930; capital, . 
coln (81,984). In 1940, 39.1% of the population was url 
About 1% of the total population is Negro and about 8% foret 
born. | F 
History.—Dwight Griswold, Republican, was re-elected go 
nor of Nebraska Nov. 3, 1942, for the term 1943-45. Other sia) 
officers elected for 1943-45 were: lieutenant governor, Ro: HI’ 
Johnson; auditor, Ray C. Johnson; secretary of state, Pilg" 
Marsh; treasurer, Carl G. Swanson; chief justice, Robert G. § 
mons. Alone among the 48 states, Nebraska has a one-house {@} 
islature, the 43 members of which are chosen biennially on a #0! 
partisan ballot. 
Education.—Elementary and secondary education is larpee! 
under the control of local school districts, of which my i 


more than 7,000 in 1942, with but slight supervision by a sj4}! 


jintendent of public instruction. The total enrolment in ele- 
jary and secondary schools in 1941 was 267,103 and the teach- 
jaff numbered 13,619. Expenditures amounted to $20,505,- 
Higher education is supported by the state at the University 
j:braska and in four teachers’ colleges. The appropriation for 
gate university for the biennium 1941-43 was $7,733,454 and 
jie teachers’ colleges $1,370,410. 

jolic Welfare, Charities, Correction.—The state appro- 
jon for public assistance for 1941-43 was $20,285,362. Dur- 
ie year ending June 30, 1942, the average monthly number 
srsons receiving general relief was 6,882 and average 
jaly payments were $100,557; persons employed on WPA 
jjcts averaged 11,739 per month and received during the year 
1,273; during the same year recipients of aid to dependent 
jen numbered 12,731 and received $2,032,637, while moth- 
@ensions, paid by the counties, amounted to $138,518; 737 
persons received $187,490. The state maintained 7 correc- 
® institutions with a total of 1,173 inmates in June 1942 and 
#hers for dependents with a population of 6,648; 2,894 in- 
9, were on parole at the same date. The total appropriation 
le 17 institutions for the period 1941-43 was $4,692,374. 
immunications.—The total highway mileage of the state in 
4was 100,987. Of this 11,320 mi. had been designated as part 
3]: state system of highways and 9,157 mi. had been marked 
4/ere maintained by the state. Of this latter figure, 3,984 mi. 
hard surfaced, 4,915 gravelled and 258 of earth. The total 
obligated for new construction during 1940 and 1941 was 
834,243, from both state and federal sources. As of Nov. 1, 
ij there were 22 airports in the state, 20 of which were man- 
iby municipalities, in addition to an undisclosed number of 
jlly-maintained auxiliary landing fields. Total railway mile- 
1 the state in 1942 was 8,502. Thirteen radio stations oper- 
rom points within the state in Nov. 1942, six of which were 
aid in Omaha and Lincoln. 

taking and Finance.—State banks numbered 279, a decrease 
@ from 1941. Total assets in 1942 were $107,497,766. There 
4ulso 47 building and loan associations with assets of $56,611,- 
11 industrial loan and investment companies with resources 
7,761,176; and 176 co-operative credit associations with as- 
f $3,929,356. National banks at the same date numbered 
rith resources of $388,673,000. 

> total assessed value of the state in 1942 was $2,042,442,- 
The tax rate for state purposes was set at 2.39 mills, calcu- 
}to produce $4,881,437. The biennial budget for 1941-43 
id appropriations of $60,909,869 of which $15,600,600 comes 
federal funds. There is no state tax on personal or corpo- 
fincomes, or on sales. The state has no bonded debt, though 
dof the local subdivisions in 1941 amounted to $77,926,000. 
ufigure does not include the indebtedness of the many public 
il: districts, which is estimated to amount to more than 
190,000. 

}riculture.—The total acreage harvested for the crops listed 
}ble I in 1941 was 13,608,000. In addition, an urfdetermined 
der of acres of wild hay was exploited. The total farm income 
a same year was $306,407,000, divided as follows: crops, 
452,000; livestock, $222,046,000; government payments, $15,- 
joo. A large annual deficiency in rainfall during the period 
}-41 was reflected in a sharp decline in the cash incomes of 
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i yields. 

Be facivring.—The value of all manufactured products in 
the last year for which complete figures were available in 
was $273,524,500. In that year, 1,161 establishments em- 
dc 3,642 salaried persons and 18,810 wage earners and paid 
‘es and wages amounting to $28,135,500. World War II 
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Table 1.—Leading Agricultural Products of Nebraska, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 


242,984,000 bu. 
69,828,000 bu. 


157,038,000 bu. 
30,194,000 bu. 
54,280,000 bu. 
48,832,000 bu. 

9,620,000 bu. 
927,000 tons 
I,106,c00 tons 


56,794,000 bu. 
38,268,000 bu. 
11,988,000 bu. 

1,078,000 tons 


Potatoes 
Sugar beets 
Alfalfa hay 


greatly increased manufacturing activity in the state, but no fig- 
ures were available in 1942 as to the value of products or wages 
paid. 


Table !I.—Principal Industries of Nebraska, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 
Industry 


1939 1937 


Meat packing 

Creamery butter 

Flour and mil]l products . . ...... 
Poultry dressing and packing 


$112,708,382 
23,291,846 
25,524,100 
5,949,909 


$117,743,576 
21,133,891 
17,485,317 
8,807,209 


Mineral Production.—The state has no mineral wealth of con- 
sequence. Petroleum was discovered late in 1939 and by June 
30, 1942, 85 wells had produced 3,900,000 bbl. This, however, is 
not a significant part of the national output. (ZZ. W-L.) 
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Negroes (American) After a slow start because of a 

* policy of separate service units, 
Negro selectees during 1942 attained their proportional repre- 
sentation in the armed services.. Despite initial exclusion from 
the navy except as messmen and from the marine corps, policies 
dropped under public pressure in April 1942, Negro volunteers 
were 16.1% of the national total, with the Negro population 
ratio only 9.8%. An all-Negro division (93rd) was activated at 
Fort Huachuca, Ariz., and more recently another, (g2nd) at 
Fort McClellan, Ala. National guard units and early selectees 
formed the basis for a number of expeditionary units of Negro 
soldiers serving overseas, according to O.W.I. in Great Britain, 
Treland, North and West Africa (including Liberia), Australia, 
New Guinea, Hawaii, Alaska and the West Indies. A few crack 
units of guard and anti-aircraft detachments were assigned to 
guard duty in New England and the Middle Atlantic seaboard 
states. Concentration of Negro trainees in southern camps, as well 
as their wide dispersal abroad in areas like Australia and England 
particularly, raised unusual tensions for which the separate unit 


policy of the armed forces was itself mainly responsible. The 


domestic issues were met after some instances of threat and 
violence by unofficial pressure of the military authorities on 
recalcitrant elements in these communities and by the belated 
appointment of larger numbers of Negro military police. Abroad, 
the problems were raised mainly through the conflict of local 
social customs with American caste traditions, which even in 
Australia were settled generally in favour of nondiscrimination 
for the Negro soldiers. The new policy of training Negro officer 
candidates at common centres without discrimination was success- 
ful, even in southern camps, which augmented the public de- 
mand for dropping all differentials in the armed services. Peti- 
tions and mass meetings advocating volunteer mixed battalions 
and also for eliminating limited air cadet quotas and limited 
service and advancement policies in the navy and marine corps, 
announced when their exclusion policy was relaxed, increased. 
The initial naval training centre, Camp Robert Smalls, at Great 
Lakes, the navy technical training centre at Hampton, Va., and 
the first Negro marine corps unit all progressed successfully with 
full volunteer quotas. Negro tank troop units were trained at 
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Fort Knox, where the parade ground was named for Pvt. Robert 
H. Brooks, Negro tank corps soldier, first American casualty 
of the Philippine campaign. Dorie Miller, the mess attendant 
who heroically manned an anti-aircraft gun on a battleship 
during the Pearl Harbor attack, was decorated June 20 by 
Admiral Nimitz with the navy cross, after considerable agitation 
for his recognition. Precedents were thus set, if only in some 
instances by token recognition, for a much wider and more 
democratic participation of the Negro in the armed services. 
Gains similarly were made, principally under the pressure of 
the Fair Employment Practices committee, but also from that 
of liberal and Negro public opinion, toward the fuller integration 
of the Negro in civilian war defense efforts, particularly war 
industry. Numerous companies and plants were cited in the 
committee’s regional hearings for noncompliance with the presi- 
dential order against racial discrimination in war industry. But 
very substantial gains in numbers and upgraded types of em- 
ployment occurred, especially in concerns controlled by the C.1.0. 
union organizations. The A.F. of L. unions dropped discrimina- 
tory clauses in compliance with the same order and were gradually 
curtailing skilled craft exclusion policies. The National Maritime 


NEGRO FLIERS in training on the campus of Tuskegee institute, Ala., first U.S. 
army air school for Negroes. Members of the first graduating class—five young 
lieutenants—received their wings March 7, 1942. In the background is a statue 
of Booker T. Washington, founder of Tuskegee institute 


union brought Negro merchant marine quotas to 10%} 
vindicated a policy of mixed crews. One of the liberty ¢ i 
named for Booker T. Washington and christened by Mh 
Anderson, was placed in charge of a Negro captain, Hug iW 
Mulzac, and successfully completed its maiden voyage y | 
mixed crew. 

Civil and Economic.—Several states, after the lead of 
York, passed nondiscrimination legislation for war defensei\} 
porations and contracts (the Schwartzwald bill), and the () 
Production board and the War Manpower commission annowh} 
policies to the same effect. Protests from reactionary sour 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama were only able to slow down it 
trends, but such efforts were successful in their campaigh|} 
defeat the anti-poll tax bill by a senate filibuster aftey||f 
passage by a considerable majority of the house. The moveit|) 
for the equalization of teachers’ pay extended to eight sail 
with the Florida case favourably decided by court action. |]}} 
residence restriction cases were reversed in St. Louis anq)jh 
District of Columbia, and the U.S. supreme court declared!jh 
Georgia Contract Labor law unconstitutional and governitit 
prosecutions were started on several cases of peonage. ||} 
Southern Conference on Race Relations promulgated a 
program of full Negro rights and full participation in the) 
effort at Durham, N.C., Oct. 20, which focused liberal soul } 
opinion and objectives. lt 

Educational and Cultural—The Crisis annual survey 
vealed 34,834 Negro college students enrolled, with 4,353 gia} 
ates and 350 higher and professional degrees taken. The Ri 
wald fund announced, along with its usual quota of fellow: 
the unusual record of its former recipients including electi# 
three to faculty posts at the University of Chicago, 
College and the College of the City of New York. 

On the literary scene a significant new prose writer, J. Saul 
Redding, appeared with his critique of contemporary Negre ; 
No Day oj Triumph and Margaret Walker, a young woman; 
was awarded the Yale University Younger Generation 
Prize with the publication of her For My People. Joe 
prior to army service, ended a sensational sports career |} 
championship bout in which he donated his share of the proj 
to the Navy Relief fund. (See also LYNCHING.) 


BrsLiocrapuy.—Earl Brown and George Leighton, The Negro a 
War, “The Negro’s War,” Fortune (June 1942); “Color: Unfinished§} i, 
ness of Democracy,” Survey Graphic (Nov. 1942); J. S. Redding, NW} 
of Triumph; Margaret Walker, For My People; Chas. S. Johnso: 
Patterns of Segregation; Richard Sterner, The Negro’s Share; Maciii, 
Helm, Roland Hayes; Edwin E. Embree, Negro Americans: A Handbd im 
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Nehru, Jawaharlal (1889- ), Indian statesman}, 
born of wealthy parents and wa 

cated in England at Harrow and Old Trinity college, Camb] i 
Nehru learned to speak several Indian tongues fluently, a 
his return to India he immediately took up the cause of 1 
independence. He became a member of the All-India Confit, 
committee in 1918, was arrested repeatedly for political off : 
and was associated with the various civil disobedience move, 
in India after 1921. He was twice president of the If 
National congress, 1929 and 1936. In Aug. 1940, Nehru dedi, 
that India would throw her full weight into a struggle a : 
the axis only if Britain would grant her complete indepell | 
Nehru came out for the Allied cause after the Japanese & ) 
on Pearl Harbor. Although he rejected the compromise} | 
posals brought to India by Sir Stafford Cripps in March | 

he opposed Gandhi’s refusal to consider a scorched earth i 
in the event of invasion. Nehru was arrested along with |} 
high Indian leaders shortly after the launching of the civil 

obedience movement in Aug. 1942. | 


| 


| NELSON, DONALD M.—NERVOUS SYSTEM 


I (1888- ), U.S. business ex- 
olson, Donald Marr ecutive, was born Nov. 17 at 
annibal, Mo., and was graduated from the University of Mis- 
url in 1911. The next year he was employed by Sears, Roe- 
jick and company as a chemical engineer. In 1927 he was ap- 
jpinted general merchandise manager of the company, in 1930 
ice president in charge of merchandising, and in 1939 executive 
j-ce-president and chairman of the executive committee. 

4He served with the National Defense Advisory commission 
‘* 1940. In the Office of Production Management, created 
ji.n. 7, 1941 by President Roosevelt, Nelson was appointed di- 
ctor of the division of purchases and thus assumed responsi- 
flity for buying billions of dollars of material for the defense 
yogram. On Aug. 28, 1941 he was named executive director of 
e Supply Priorities and Allocations board and priorities director 
the OPM. 

¥On Jan. 13, 1942, President Roosevelt announced creation of 
e War Production board to supplant the SPAB, and appoint- 
vent of Nelson as chairman of the board, with supervision over 
fe war procurement and production program. He was given 
sthority to determine the policies, plans, procedures, and meth- 
“'s of the several federal departments, establishments and agen- 
jes in respect to war procurement and production, including 
®irchasing, contracting, specifications and construction; and in- 
diding conversion, requisitioning, plant expansion and the financ- 
ag thereof. 

tiNelson thus received executive powers equivalent to those of 
#:rnard Baruch in World War I. 

The first phase of the immense task given Mr. Nelson was 
Gat of converting the nation’s industrial economy from a peace 
) a war basis. This task he tackled energetically and swiftly; 
tween January and June 1942, he halted the manufacture of 
as essential civilian goods, speeded plant conversion, and facili- 
‘ited the flow of raw materials to the war plants. As the size of 
Me war production program continued to grow, the materials 
Soblem became more and more acute, making imperative the 
ization of a balanced program and rendering the old priorities 
mstem nearly obsolete; to meet this situation the Controlled 
faterials plan was instituted late in 1942, allocating the most 
S.tical raw materials direct to war plants, and the WPB Re- 
jirements committee was set up to pass on all claims for critical 


%) bring WPB into proper alignment to meet this new problem, 
4r. Nelson on Nov. 11 revamped the organization, concentrating 
® power over the allocation and distribution of materials in the 
nds of Vice Chairman Ferdinand Eberstadt, and giving to 
ice Chairman Charles E. Wilson responsibility for the produc- 
dn of war goods. After extensive discussion with the heads of 
ve armed services, it was announced on Dec. 4 that Mr. Wilson 
hyuld assume general responsibility for the scheduling of all mili- 
}ry production and would concern himself specifically, immedi- 
iely, with production programs for aeroplanes, escort vessels 
id radio equipment. 

/At the close of his first year as chairman of the War Pro- 
Jiction board, therefore, Mr. Nelson had performed the bulk of 
je spade work incident to putting the economy on a full war 
|sis, had realigned his own organization so that it could handle 
4 new tasks efficiently, and had set up the machinery by which 
Yntrol of production and control over the flow of materials 
juld be properly integrated and synchronized. 
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Nepal An independent kingdom (area c. 54,000 sq.mi., est. 

® pop. 5,600,000) lying between India and Tibet—and 
including Mt. Everest—ruled in fact in 1942 by the prime minis- 
ter, Maharaja Sir Joodha Shumshere Jung Bahadur Rana. In 
1942 no news of any change in the personnel or methods of gov- 
ernment was received. The prime minister and de facto ruler re- 
mained, as before, a firm friend of Britain. The active assistance 
which the Nepal government gave to the British arms was sub- 
stantial. 

It assented readily to its Gurkha regiments being sent over- 
seas if necessary, and it raised 20 additional battalions for the 
Indian army, recruiting 14 times as many men as in ordinary 
years. The maharaja also contributed generously to various war 
funds and charities. 

In Feb. 1942 Gen. Chiang Kai-shek in India took the salute 
at a review of troops which included a Nepalese contingent. 

The British envoy in 1942, Lt. Col. Geoffrey Lawrence Betham, 
presided at the capital, Katmandu (pop. c. 80,000). 


Nervous System In 1942 certain advances were made 

* regarding the diseases of the brain, 
spinal cord, peripheral and sympathetic nervous system. These 
were: 

Poliomyelitis ——An additional concept regarding the source of 
the infection in infantile paralysis (anterior poliomyelitis) was 
developed. The almost constant involvement of the alimentary 
tract and the central nervous system along which the initial 
invasion of the virus probably occurs calls for a reinvestigation 
of the pathogenesis of poliomyelitis. This may result in a method 
of preventing poliomyelitis. The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis will contribute financial support to such studies. 
In clinics throughout the United States the new Kenny treatment 
was tried. This type of management was found to be helpful 
in relieving pain and spasms and preventing contractures. (See 
also ENDOCRINOLOGY; INFANTILE PARALysIS; MEDICINE; VITA- 
MINS.) 

Shock Therapy.—Electric shock therapy was used more often 
than either insulin or metrazol. It was applied easily and caused 
practically no complications. Fractures and dislocations occurred 
rarely. There were no deaths reported from its use. Schizophrenia 
and mental depressions were the two most common diseases 
treated. (See also PSYCHIATRY.) 

Selective Service.—There were less mentally involved con- 
scripts inducted into the armed forces in 1942 than in 1941. 
This was due to more careful inventories and examinations on 
the part of the physician in the induction centre as well as the 
special neuropsychiatric consultants. 

Intracranial Arterial Aneurysms.—A new operation was de- 
veloped for the removal of aneurysms within the cranial cavity. 
The treatment of aneurysms of the internal carotid artery is 
relatively simple. It is necessary only to isolate the aneurysms 
when they lie within the cranial cavity. These new procedures 
have resulted in total cures. 

Trigeminal Neuralgia.—A new surgical approach tractotomy © 
was developed for trigeminal neuralgia because it prevented the 
development of pin and needle sensations. Touch sensation was 
completely preserved. 

Epilepsy.—Studies of the specific gravity of the blood and 
blood serum of epileptic patients revealed that it is difficult to 
induce hydration by excessive oral fluid intake supplemented 
by antidiuretic measures. Epileptic patients may drink all the 
water they wish. 

BipLiocRAPpHy.—Albert B. Sabin, “Pathology and Pathogenesis of Human 
Poliomyelitis,” J.4.M.A. (Oct. 17, 1942); Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 


“The Selective Service and its Medical Problems,” J.4.M.A. (Aug. 8, 1942); 
W. E. Dandy, “Aneurysm of the Anterior Cerebral Artery,” J.4.M.A. (Aug. 
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Lop OAo) oe ers Olivecrona, ‘‘Tractotomy. for Relief of Trigeminal 
Neuralgia,” Arch. N. & P. (April 1942); Theodore T. Stone, Alex. J. Arieff, 
Jos. A. Luhan, ow, ater Metabolism in Relation to Convulsions. Il. Specific 
Gravity of Blood and Blood Serum,” Arch, N. & P, (Sept. 1942). 
Ci DS) 

A kingdom of northwest Europe. Bounded N. 
Netherlands. by the North sea, E. by Germany, S. by Bel- 
gium, and W. by the North sea. Occupied by German armed 
forces in May 1940. National flag, red, white and blue, in equal 
horizontal stripes. Area 13,440 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 7, 1941) 
9,000,000. Chief towns (pop. Dec. aH: 1938): Amsterdam (cap. 
793,526); Rotterdam (612,372); The Hague (pre-war seat of the 
government 495,518). Language: Dutch; religion: Christian 
(1930 census, Dutch Reformed Church 2,732,333; Roman Cath- 
olic, 2,890,022). Ruler: Queen Wilhelmina; president of the coun- 
cil of ministers, Prof. P. S. Gerbrandy. 

History.—Throughout 1942 the Germans intensified their ef- 
forts to make use of the resources and manpower of the Nether- 
lands, but the spirit of resistance remained immovable and con- 
sequently the German rule became more oppressive. In the spring 
it was announced that all labour organizations were to be rear- 
ranged in the Arbeidsfront, and unsuccesstul attempts were made 
to induce former trade-union leaders to join this body, of which 
the main purpose was to make industrial discipline more severe. 
A new series of anti-Semitic measures began with the compulsory 
wearing of the Jewish star and was soon seen to be preparatory to 
the forcible deportations of Jews to work in Germany or further 
to the east which were carried out from August onwards. In June 
came the first announcements of the “Netherlands East Com- 
pany” and other related schemes. In these the leading figure was 
Rost van Tonningen, the intruded head of the Netherlands Bank. 


His plan was to form a company, with capital compulsorily di-' 


verted from other undertakings, and so to finance Dutch settle- 
ment on a vast scale in the occupied countries to the east of Ger- 
many. Industrial as well as agricultural plant and personnel were 
to be transferred, the whole scheme being in the interests of the 
German war effort but supported by propaganda representing it as 
providing a new outlet for Dutch colonial enterprise. 

These plans aroused no response among the people as a whole 
and alienated some of the Dutch National Socialists. Anton Mus- 
sert, their “Leader,” already jealous of Rost van Tonningen, made 
a show of standing up for some shred of Dutch independence 
against extreme Germanizing tendencies; though his followers had 
been bound by a new oath more Areal to him and to the Ger- 
mans. On several occasions during the year it was announced that 
patriots had been shot for various offenses such as circulating 
clandestine pamphlets. In May there was an incident of this kind 
on a greater scale than ever before: 96 victims, including a num- 
ber of army officers were shot. All the officers of the army who 
had been at liberty were taken into custody as prisoners of war, 
and, after a visit of Reinhard Heydrich shortly before his death, 
more than a thousand persons, selected from all walks of life, 
were seized as hostages. Five of these hostages were shot in Au- 
gust after the bombing of a troop-train near Rotterdam. 

The Netherlands government in London announced that these 
crimes would in due course be punished, and that the death penalty 
would be exacted for treason. The year was one of strenuous ac- 
tivity for the government, two notable events being the requisition- 
ing of all Dutch shipping and the appointment of Pangeran 
(Prince) Ario Soeyons as minister without portfolio, the first 
Indonesian to hold cabinet rank. The visit of Queen Wilhelmina 
(g.v.) to Canada and the United States made a deep impression. 

(G. N.C.) 

Education.—In 1938: elementary schools, 7,812; scholars, 

242,778; secondary schools, 288; scholars, 62,301; high schools 
(1937-38), 4; scholars, 3,037; universities (1937-38), 6; scholars, 


NETHERLANDS—NETHERLANDS COLONIAL EMPIRE 


9,471. 
Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (est. 1940) 741,096,000 floring: 


expenditure, ordinary (est. 1940), 740,548,189 florins; public deli 
(May 31, 1942), 7,449,000,000 florins; notes in circulation (Oa, 
10, 1942), 2,724,143,000; gold reserve (Oct. 10, 1942), 917, 8oghh| 
474 florins; exchange rate (average 1940), 1 florin=53.19 U, 
cents. 
Trade and Communication.—Trade (merchandise) import}, 
1938: 1,414,768,000 florins; 1939: 1,516,651,000 florins; expor HI 
1938: 4,039,156,000 florins; 1939: 966,215,000 florins. Communi, 
cations and transport, 1938: roads, suitable for motor traffic, 8 Sai 
mi.; railways, open to traffic, 2,278 mi.; rivers and canals, nawiJp 
gable, 4,817 mi.; airways, distance flown, 6,629,000 mi.; shippinhyy 
(June 30), eee gross tons; launched (July 1938—June 1939)\} 
246,400 gross tons; entered with cargoes, 27,606,524 net ton iF 
cleared with cargoes, 23,151,428 net tons. Motor vehicles licens@} 
(Aug. 1, 1938): cars, 94,000; buses, 4,088; trucks, 5°, 988; crcl 
55,140; wireless Gua 30, EO: roma receiving sets, 83a} 
542; connections with radio-distributing systems, 368,710. 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Mineral Production.—In met 
tons (1939 actual figures): wheat, 416,523; rye, 603,532; bari | 
146,041; oats, 449,241; pulse, 185,891; sugar beet, 1,716,054} 
flax, 152,487; cotton goods (1938), 136,565,000 guilders; machi 
ery (1938), 99,821,000 guilders; coal, 12,861,000; salt, 199, 80d} hh 
pig iron and ferro-alloys (1938), 276,600; zinc, 20,500. (See alii 
Curacao; DutcH East Inpirs; NETHERLANDS COLONIAL EM 
PIRE; SURINAM.) | 


{ 


* 2 Total area excludi} i 
Netherlands Colonial Empire. ..cncr counter! 
(approx.) 789,700 sq.mi.; total pop. excluding Netherlands, (ed 
Dec. 31, 1940) Foro eon! 
The table on p. 495 lists the colonial possessions of the Nethej 
lands, together with statistics appropriate to each of them. 
History.—Except for the most easterly district of Dutch Ne 
Guinea, the whole of the Dutch East Indies was in Japanese han: 
by the summer of 1942. Only a handful of Europeans escapé 
and some 230,000 remained, among them the governor gener 
who, with practically the whole of the civil service, stuck to Hii 
post. After a vain attempt to use them for their own purposes, tj}, 
Japanese towards the end of June interned, at least in Java, 
most all European men between 16 and 60. The women and chi} 


A NATIVE. OF JAVA. mourning the loss of his home in Surabaya after 
first Japanese raids on the city Feb. 3, 1942 


Overseas Territories of the Netherlands and Essential Statistics Education.—In 1942 there 
Fopiiation were 234 elementary schools 
: Sits WEC2 31, : 
Country and Area, sq. miles (approx.) 1940 Capital Status Governors, Premiers, etc. with a total enrolment of 19,- 
ae. 432 pupils, staffed by 701 teach- 
ar; ers. On Jan. 1, 1943 there were 
I fe LANDS Bees eer a 735,300 70,470 Batavia colony Governor-General: — Jonkheer ie high schools with a total en- 
jan fadura, Sumatra, Celebes, Dr. A. W. L. Tjarda van Gig] i f 
1 Borneo (D.), New Guinea (D.), Starkenborgh-Stachouwer. rolment of 6,277 pupils staffed 
Mor (D.), etc. by 298 teachers. On Jan. 1, 
AMERICA 
4 : 1042 
BURACAO.. . |. Aes oe ee ee 403 106 Willemstad colony Governor: G. J.J. Wouters. 943 the total ce ene 
/TRINAM (Dutch Guiana) etc. 54,000 178 Paramaribo colony Governor: Dr. J. C. Kielstra. was ZO LOF including 1,001 


Wn were apparently not molested, though they were much im- 
liverished and were able to live only by organizing mutual help. 
¢tle was known of the behaviour of the Japanese towards indi- 
fual Europeans, but in June the aged Roman Catholic Arch- 
@hop Aerts, of the island of Kai, was murdered. 

gfhe Japanese occupation, by cutting off foreign trade, de- 
eoyed the delicate economic balance on which the Dutch policy 
dwelfare depended, and put an end to the progress of industrial- 


ition and resettlement, by which alone the population-problem 


4Java could be met. There was very little trustworthy news 
$m any part of the Dutch Indies, and the Japanese made claims 
jich were certainly false in regard to the starting-up of the oil 
hustry and of mining in places where plants were destroyed dur- 
i the invasion. Although details were scanty, it was clear that 
7 re was universal shortage, in places even a shortage of rice, and 
fat industrial depression. The standard of living of the natives 
jfered severely, where there was already too little to spare. 
diance appeared to be completely disorganized, and earnings 
dre cut down. There was evidence of confiscations of land from 
a ‘ives for Japanese purposes. 

éThe indigenous population was subjected to much Japanese 
®)paganda, but did not respond, and did not imagine that Japan 
‘Juld -countenance the national aspirations which were moving 
Pvards realization under Dutch rule. Japanese attempts to set 
# puppet governments failed completely. 

[In the Netherlands West Indies there were no changes of 
“ater moment than the arrival of a new governor and the visit 
tPrince Bernhard. (See also Curacao; DutcuH East INDIES; 


DyRLD War II.) (GaN aC?) 
hutrality: see INTERNATIONAL Law, 


P: A western state, popularly known as the “Sagebrush” 
q vada. or “Silver” state was admitted into the union on 
At. 31, 1864. Area, 110,540 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 110,247. Of 
@ population 39.3% were urban; 93,431 were native white, only 
\599 were foreign-born white. Capital, Carson City (2,478); 
ner cities: Reno (21,317); Las Vegas (8,422); Sparks (5,318); 
}y (4,140); Elko (4,094); Winnemucca (2,485); and Fallon 
T,git). 
History.—Nevada in 1942 geared itself to war. The naval 
yject at Hawthorne, the Reno air base at Lemmon Valley and 
# $100,000,000 magnesium plant at Las Vegas caused great 
jtivity and increase in population. A curtailment in precious 
‘tal mining caused a serious setback in many sections. 
1The democratic party made a clean sweep in the general elec- 
$n of Nov. 3, re-electing E. P. Carville governor; other officials 
scted were: lieutenant governor, Vail Pittman; secretary of 
lite, Malcolm McEachin; attorney general, Alan H. Bible; state 
dpasurer, Dan W. Franks; state controller, Henry C. Schmidt; 
Sperintendent of public instruction, Mildred Bray; U.S. sena- 
ik s, Pat McCarran and J. G. Scrugham. Representative in 
4ngress, Maurice J. Sullivan; chief justice of the state was 


jilliam E. Orr. 


kindergarten pupils. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—The amount spent 
for public assistance for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, was 
$29,375.51; for social security and old-age assistance, $839,340.83. 
On Jan. 1, 1943 the state prison had 218 inmates; total expendi- 
tures of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 were $130,913.92. 
The state industrial home had 43 inmates, expenditures, $20,- 
107.52; the state hospital for mental diseases had 347 patients, 
expenditures were $106,868.51; the orphans’ home had 39 in- 
mates on Jan. 1, 1943 and expended $30,105.60 during the fiscal 
year. 

Communications.—On Jan. 1, 1943 there were 5,518 mi. of 
roads in the state-designated highway system, 3,064 mi. of which 
were hard surfaced and 2,454 mi. improved but not paved. Ex- 
penditures were $4,411,860.39 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1942. On Jan. 1, 1943 there were 1,830.28 mi. of railroad track- 
age in the state. On the same date there were 11 standard air- 
ports and 24 secondary airports in Nevada. 

Banking and Finance.—On Jan. 1, 1943 there were six state 
banks; their deposits as of Dec. 31, 1942, were $8,579,091.10, 
total resources $9,190,379.78. On Jan. 1, 1943 there were six 
national banks. The First National bank of Nevada had nine 
branches throughout the state and the Ely national had one 
branch at McGill. These banks had total deposits as of June 30, 
1942 of $50,738,257.98 and total resources of $54,831,479.56. On 
Jan. 1, 1943 there were two savings and loan associations with 
resources of $282,670.20. 

State receipts for the fiscal year 1941-42 were $8,797,892.32; 
disbursements $8,180,455.90. 

Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 
1940 (U.S. Census) was $12,132,935, and total acreage harvested 
was 451,688. The cash income from crops and livestock was 
$15,334,158. During 1942 the livestock and agricultural indus- 
tries showed greatly increased activity and, enjoying plentiful 
rains, recorded large increases to meet the war demand. Accord- 
ing to 1942 census release, land acreage in farms was 3,624,536 
and the value of irrigated farms was $46,392,883. Irrigated 
farms totalled 3,264 and nonirrigated farms 309. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures, according 
to the U.S. biennial census of 1939, was $32,309,219. The average 
number of employees was 1,169, and the total wages paid $2,- 
151,292. The number of manufacturing establishments was 105 
and the principal manufactures were printing products, brick, 
clay, iron and steel products and automobile parts. 

Mineral Production.—The total value of gold, silver, copper, 
lead and zinc production in 1941 was $38,873,169. Gold produc- 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Nevada, 1942 and 1941 


1942 


IQ4t 
(est.) 94 


120,000 
228,000 
521,000 
336,000 
642,000 
380,000 
2,000 
2,000 
160 


112,000 
205,000 
491,000 
663,000 
664,000 
306,000 
4,000 
5,000 
150 


Barley, bu. 
Hay, tons 
Potatoes, bu 
Pears, 
Peaches, bu 
Grapes, tons 


J 
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Table Il.—Principal Mineral Products of Nevada, 1941 and 1940 


Value, 1940 


| Value, 1941 


Mineral 


$13,437,655 
3,080,660 
17,730,004 
749,900 
1,490,958 


Gold moe $13,030,500 
Silver : F F 4,114,489 
Copper as ; 18,441,540 
Lead . 1,002,880 
Zinc er 2,223,700 


tion declined 3% but increases over 1940 were recorded in both 
quantity and value of each of the other four metals, the produc- 
tion of strategic lead and zinc showed an increase of over $1,- 
000,000. Nevada produced a large tonnage of magnesite and 
brucite. 

During 1942 the production of war metals showed a further 
increase. Tungsten and vanadium mining was active, the tungsten 
plant at the Getchell mine aiding materially. Mercury production 
was also upped. (CE, Cy DAN) 


Newbery Medal: see AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


New Brunswick One of the three maritime ‘provinces of 

* the dominion of Canada (q.v.), admitted 
to the union in 1867; area 27,985 sq.mi.; pop. (1941) 457,401, 
of whom 97% were native born. Capital, Fredericton (9,905). 
Other cities are Saint John (50,084) and Moncton (22,411). 
The lieutenant governor in 1942 was W. G. Clark and the premier 
was J. B. McNair. 

Education.—The number of students in provincially controlled 
public schools in 1942 was 96,470; in private schools, 3,015; in 
institutions of university standard, 1,297. 

Communications.—The mileage of surfaced highways in 1942 
was 8,455; earth highways 3,840; provincial expenditure on high- 
ways, $1,193,404. The railroad mileage was 1,848 in 1942; the 
number of telephones, 35,798. 

Finance.—The ordinary receipts in 1942 were $12,459,611; 
expenditure, $11,921,467. The direct debt (less sinking funds) 
was $97,043,223; indirect liabilities (less sinking funds) $2,- 
741,509. 

Agriculture.—The acreage of field crops in 1942 was 878,800; 
gross values of field products, $24,315,000; gross value of all 
crops, $31,090,000. 


Leading Agricultural Products of New Brunswick, 1941 and 1940 


Potatoes, cwt. 
Turnips, cwt.. 
Hay and clover, tons 


Manufacturing.—The gross value of manufactured products 
in 1940 was $89,281,008; net value, $38,253,475; number of em- 


FORT PEPPERELL barracks rose from the barren wastes of Newfoundland in 
1942 to quarter U.S. soldiers stationed there 


NEWBERY MEDAL—NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 
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ployees, 16,859; salaries and wages, $17,639,789. 


BretiocraPHy.—Royal Gazette; Department of Federal and Municy; 
Relations Report; Canada Year Book, 1942. (J. C. Ag 


New Caledonia: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
New Deal: see Bupcets, NATIONAL; UNITED STATES. 


A British colony 
Newfoundland and Labrador. Nortn america, 
suspended constitution. Area: Newfoundland 42,000 sq.mi.; Lf] 
rador I10,000 sq.mi.; total 152,000 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. ; 
1938): Newfoundland, 290,660; Labrador, 4,780. Chief town 
capital: St. John’s (pop. 1941: 39,886). Governor (1942): }§ 

Humphrey Walwyn; language: English; religion (1935 censujy 
Roman Catholic, 93,925; Church of England, 92,732; Uniip 
Church, 76,100; Salvation Army, 18,054. 

History.—During 1942 the membership of the commission})}} 
government for Newfoundland remained unchanged, but the tdti} 
of office of the governor, Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Waly 
was again extended, to 1943. 

The financial year ended June 30, 1942 was the most succeséf 
in the island’s history. Revenue reached the record figurefii} 
$23,294,300 and the budget surplus amounted to more tli} 
$7,000,000. The financial year was changed to run from Ap 
to March 31. The estimate for the period July 1, 1942 to Majij. 
31, 1943 provided for a surplus of $848,500, taking into accolyh 
the probable shrinkage in customs revenue due to the world shi 
age of supplies and shipping, but indications were that the a 
plus should considerably exceed the original estimate. The 1 . 
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factor in Newfoundland’s prosperity was that the labour neejt 
for defense works undertaken by the U.S.A. and Canada meay 
total absence of any able-bodied unemployment. As a result |}}); 
Newfoundland government and people not only did without finjh) 
cial assistance from the British government, but also made gem 
ous contributions to the united war effort. The sum of $6,100,} 
had been advanced to the United Kingdom exchequer as ni) 
interest bearing loans, while further similar loans amountingl]}, 
$700,000 were made from the proceeds from the sale of savit\, 
certificates. More than 10,000 Newfoundlanders had volun 
for service abroad with the fighting services, the mercantile 1 
rine and the Newfoundland forestry unit. 
Clement R. Attlee, British secretary of state for domin h 
affairs, visited Newfoundland in September. Wi 
Legislation to effect the adoption of a system of compuls 
and free elementary education for children up to the age o 
years was enacted during the year. | 


Education.—In 1940: schools, 1,898; scholars on rolls, 66,508; ave 
attendance, 70.2%. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue, ordinary: 1940-41 $16,1 87,505, 1941 
23,294,300; expenditure: 1940-41 $15,490,974, 1941-42 $15,500,¢ 
public debt (June 30, 1941), $2,412,773 and £19,980,012; notes in |" 
culation (June 30, 1941), $13,535; exchange rate same as Canadian do y 

Trade and Communication.—Overseas trade 1940-41 (merchandise): })/ 


ii 


NEW GUINEA—NEW JERSEY 


is; $35,484,323; exports, $36,723,352; re-exports, $606,463. Com- 
uations Dec. 31, 1938): roads, main 1,150 mi.; secondary and local, 
pe .: railways, open to traffic, 747 mi.; motor vehicles licensed 
40): Cars, 4,429; trucks and buses, 1,340; cycles, 154; telephones 
40) 10,588 
\ineral Production and Fisheries.— Fisheries 1940: cod (inshore, deep sea 
, Labrador), 87,549 metric tons; seal, $205,030; salmon (export), 
10,336 lb.; lobster (export), 2,477,289 lb.; fish oils (export), 1,826-, 
b. In metric tons (1940): wood pulp (1938), 242,000; iron ore 
ee 797,000; lead ore (metal content), 25,500; silver, 46.5; 

<o 

, So: 


iw Guinea: see Dutcu East Inpies; MANDATES; PaciFIc 
ANDS, MANDATED; JAPAN; WorLpD War II. 


. One of the New England group of states 

W Hampshire. and one of the original states of the 
on, popularly known as the “Granite state”; area, 9,304 sq.mi.; 
i: (1940) 491,524. Of the total population, 283,225 or 57.6% 
se urban, and 208,299 rural. Capital, Concord (27,171). Other 
jes: Manchester (77,685), Nashua (32,927), Berlin (19,084), 
er (14,990) and Portsmouth (14,821). 
History.—The general court was not in session during 1942. 
ithe November election of 1942, Robert O. Blood (Repub- 
“n), was re-elected governor by a vote of 83,766 over 76,782 
f William J. Neal (Democrat). H. Styles Bridges (Repub- 
jo) was re-elected U.S. senator by a vote of 88,601 over 73,656 
=: Francis P. Murphy (Democrat). In the same election the 
prs approved the amending of the state constitution so as to 
‘nit the reduction of the house of representatives from 443 
eabers to a number between 375 and 4oo. 
@uring 1942 the activities of the state council of defense created 
4941 were greatly extended, and an increase of the New Hamp- 
ve state guard to four battalions was authorized. 
dducation.—In 1941-42 there were 1,854 public schools. The 
1 number of elementary pupils was 51,771, with 2,060 
4 hers ; the number of high school pupils, 20,744, with gg1 
i Total payments for public education during year end- 
HJune 30, 1942, $7,856,373. 
jlublic Welfare, Charities, Correction.—In Jan. 1942 there 
ts 5 884 cases on general relief, with an expenditure of $156,- 
@, aS compared with 4,259 cases in the following September, 
fi an expenditure of $107,112. Expenditures for public assist- 
f> under the Social Security act tended to increase somewhat, 
ough the peak of old-age assistance appeared to have been 
Bhed in July with an expenditure of $176,158. Monthly aid to 
jjendent children steadily increased, amounting to $41,586 in 
tember. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, there 

disbursed from the New Hampshire unemployment compen- 
Yon fund $6,211,865.28. 
Jn Jan. 1, 1939, there were 269 persons in prisons and re- 
@natories in New Hampshire. The appropriation for the state 
on at Concord for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, was 
5,540. 
Mommunication.—Rural highways and urban extensions 
funted in 1939 to 3,613 mi. State highway funds disbursed in 
Q> totalled $8,386,000. In 1939 there were 1,003 mi. of steam 
‘roads in the state. 
Wanking and Finance.—As of June 30, 1942, there were in 

Hampshire 52 national banks with deposits of $93,734,000 

resources of $108,971,000. Forty-three savings banks and 


ble |.—Leading Agricultural Products of New Hampshire, 1942 and 1941 


Product 1942 (est.) IQ41 
630,000 
240,000 

1,023,000 
659,000 
360,000 

26,000 
58,000 


630,000 
240,000 
I, 207,000 
994,000 
446,000 


Table ll.—Principal Industries of New Hampshire, 1939 


Industry Value 


Industry Value 


Boot and shoe cut stock 
and findings 

Cotton broad woven goods 

Footwear (except rubber). 

Paper and paperboard mills 


$25,881,985 
17,095,136 


Woollen and worsted. . . 
Paper and allied products 
Machinery (except electri- 


$12,709,283 
20,267,109 
63,404,029 


oe 8,150,154 
’ 9099 


429,952 


Mineral Value, 1939 | Value, 1938 Mineral Value, 1939 | Value, 1938 


Clay products | $321,751 
161,968 


55330 


$278,206 Sand and 
135,700 gravel .. 


4 $219,296 
(unavailable)|/Stone 


4375342 


$243,040 
444,537 


savings departments of 8 trust companies reported deposits of 
$206,645,049 as of June 30, 1942. The combined resources of 43 
savings banks and 12 trust companies on June 30, 1942, were 
$241,675,814. There were 25 building and loan associations with 
resources of $13,778,162. 

Cash receipts of the state treasury department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942, $32,181,057.51; cash disbursements, 
$31,218,074.56; cash balance, $5,403,857.33. Gross fixed bond 
and note debt, June 30, 1942, $15,652,000; total net bonded debt, 
$12,700,913.12. 

Agriculture.—Gross farm income for 1940 was estimated at 
$25,000,000, as compared with $26,000,000 for 1939. 

Manufacturing.—Total estimated value of manufactures 
(1939), $237,396,015. Salaried personnel, including officers and 
employees, 4,593; salaries, $10,483,983. Wage earners, 55,781; 
wages paid, $52,735,240. 

During 1939-42 population shifts caused by the expansion of 
war industry led to many new problems of housing, health, etc., 
particularly in the vicinity of the Portsmouth navy yard. 

Mineral Production.—Total value of minerals produced in 
1939 was $1,187,339. Efforts were being made in 1942 to open 
additional mica mines, to help meet war demands. Twenty-five 
mines were in operation and it was proposed to double the 
number. (Wa sss») 


New Hebrides: see Pactric IsLanps, BRITISH; FRENCH Co- 
LONIAL EMPIRE. 


Sometimes called the “Garden state,” New Jer- 
New Jersey. sey. is one of the three middle Atlantic states. 
Area, 8,224 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 4,160,165. Capital, Trenton 
(124,697). The largest city is Newark (429,760); second is Jersey 
City (301,173). 

History.—The year 1942 witnessed a resurgence of the Repub- 
lican party in New Jersey which culminated in the election of Al- 
bert W. Hawkes to the United States senate. He defeated the in- 
cumbent Democrat, William H. Smathers of Margate City, by 
more than 84,000 votes in a bitterly fought contest. Smathers 
had the support of Mayor Frank Hague, Democratic leader, and 
based his plea for re-election on his unswerving loyalty to the New 
Deal and the Roosevelt administration. Despite a majority of 
115,000 rolled up by the Hague machine in Hudson county, 
Smathers succeeded in capturing only two other counties, Cam- 
den and Middlesex, by slight majorities. 

Smathers had the endorsement of many leaders of organized 
labour, both C.1.0. and A.F. of L., and directed his attack on 
Hawkes as a former president of the United States chamber of 
commerce. The Democratic nominee did not, however, have the 
support of Democratic Governor Charles Edison, who refused to 
endorse his candidacy despite the appeals of party leaders out- 
side Hudson county. The governor’s aloofness from the Smathers 
campaign had its origin in his bitter feud with Mayor Hague. 

Smathers had sponsored the nomination in the senate of Thomas 
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F. Meaney as a judge of the United States district court in New 
Jersey but Edison had fought Meaney’s confirmation before a 
committee of the senate. The nomination eventually was con- 
firmed, but Gov. Edison thereafter parted political company with 
Smathers. This division in the party largely accounted for the 
Democratic defeat in the election. The Republicans picked up an- 
other seat in the house of representatives, thereby making the 
state’s congressional delegation 11 Republicans and 3 Democrats, 
and won overwhelming control of the state legislature. The 1943 
assembly became Republican, 46 to 14, and the senate Republican, 
18 to 3 

Throughout 1942 Gov. Edison had striven unsuccessfully to 
advance the cause of constitutional revision. In public speeches 
and in direct appeals to the legislature, the governor had sought 
to obtain first a convention and then a referendum on revision of 
the constitution. The governor maintained that New Jersey’s con- 
stitution, adopted in 1844 and amended little during its nearly 
100 years, was outmoded and that it deprived the governor of 
necessary executive authority, was responsible for an unwieldy 
superstructure of boards and bureaus, none of them responsive to 
the chief executive, and fostered an antique court system result- 
ing in needless litigation, delay and expense. 

The constitutional crusade was generally supported by the state 
press. Speakers’ bureaus were organized, and many civic organi- 
zations endorsed the movement. Mayor Hague’s organizations 
opposed the plan, but the chief opposition originated in the state 
senate. Many rural senators believed their counties, numerically 
inferior, would lose their senate representation if a new constitu- 
tion were submitted for popular vote. 

Differences between Gov. Edison and Mayor Hague on the con- 
stitution marked only one aspect of their intraparty conflict. The 
governor early in 1942 ousted the Hudson county tax board, an 
important cog in the Hague machine. Edison, after a hearing last- 
ing several weeks, appointed a new board which began immedi- 
ately to reduce Hudson county assessments, particularly Jersey 
City assessments, on the score they were inflated and did not 
represent equitable valuations. Mayor Hague responded with re- 
newed attacks on the governor as being instrumental in compro- 
mising railroad taxes long overdue, with accumulated penalties 
amounting to more than $20,000,000. The attorney general, 
David T. Wilentz, brought suit in the court of chancery to outlaw 
the compromise settlement, which had been ratified by the legis- 
lature. 

New Jersey’s great factories and plants, operating around the 
clock, were interrupted spasmodically and briefly, or not at all, by 
labour disputes. The war, however, left its imprint on resort com- 
munities along the New Jersey coast. Boardwalks, streets and 
amusement piers were dimmed out, and many of the large hotels 
in such resorts as Atlantic City and Asbury Park were taken over 
as quarters for the armed forces. 

Education.—For the fiscal year 1941-42, total enrolment of 
day students in public schools was 719,623, a decrease of 13,326. 
Teachers numbered 29,513. Total salaries were $61,673,907, 
averaging $2,123 a year. Total school buildings numbered 2,090. 
There were 19,345 adults given instruction in various war training 
programs by 451 teachers. Total cost of the public school system 
was $108,607,744. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Direct relief de- 
clined as employment rose in war industries during 1942, revers- 
ing the trend of the previous year, when 26,973 cases were re- 
ported (March 1941). 

The 1941 appropriation for the state prison at Concord was 
$126,540; for the Industrial School for Committed Minors at 
Manchester, $91,600. 

Communication.—Although highway construction was cur- 
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Leading Agricultural Products of New Jersey, 1942 and 194] 


‘ 
Crop 1942 (est.) 194t 
Wheat, bu... <)0k. 20 5. Seer ete 1,150,000 1,210,000 § 
Corn, bu. 2 .uekales ices oa uten eee One 8,272,000 7,421,001 
Oats, bust cp 5, quo kee ee ee ec 1,380,000 1,428,000 il 
Barley, bus.) 20. = aa, 2 enact oe ee ee 201,000 216 3000 §f 
Potatoes, bul. ss. 4.2 Loe) be eee 10,320,000 10,360, 000 
Apples, buss) ie: te Audet eee 37397 ,000 2,632,000 fh 
‘Tame hays Uons:os0c0 see GAP i eee 383,000 342,000 ] 


tailed because of the war, the state had at the end of 1942 aii | 
than 1,680 mi. of paved roads, many of six lanes. In the 25 yeah 
of its existence, celebrated March 30, 1942, the department hi 
expended approximately $572,000,000 in the development of 
elaborate system of roads, bridges, viaducts and grade crossingy} 
In 1939 there were 2,123 mi. of steam railways in New Jersey. 
Banking and Finance.—The 158 financial institutions und 
jurisdiction of the state department of banking and insurance mj} 
ported total assets, at the close of the state’s fiscal year June g)) 
1942, of $1,589,811,958—a decline from the preceding Decembf; 
(1941) figures of $2,834,833. The report was made by 108 t if 
companies, 25 state banks, 23 savings banks and 2 savings assoil 
ations, I 
Agriculture. —Harvests in 1942 broke all previous reconmy 
surpassing the goals set for wartime production. The total acy 
age harvested was 793,200 ac.; crops had an estimated value 
$33,328,000. | 
Manufacturing. — Employment in New Jersey industn | 
reached a record high in 1942. More than 800,000 were gainf i 
employed, according to preliminary reports to the state depay 
ment of labour from 1,785 plants. The figures indicated an i 
crease of 19% over 1941. Average weekly earnings ran to a rej) 
ord high of $43.79, and more than 5,000 plants were engaged | 
war production. i 
Mineral Production.—The total value of New Jersey’s mill 
eral production in 1939—the latest year for which federal feu 
were available in 1942—was $30,271,293. The leading produ 
in order of value, were zinc, clay, sand and gravel, stone and ir I p 


ore. (W. R. CK) 
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. (“SCARSDALE JACK”) (1911) 
Newkirk, John Van Kuren 30.5)" hice, was bo 
Oct. 15 and studied at the Rensselaer Polytechnic institute 
Troy, N.Y. He enlisted as a navy flier in 1938 and joined 
American Volunteer group, a band of U.S. airmen who fougiil!! 
with Chiang Kai-shek’s armies in China, in 1941. He soon y 
promoted to squadron leader and won the rank of ace for havi 
shot down 25 enemy craft in battles over the Burma road. 
the early part of 1942, his squadron had bagged 136 planes, 4 
counting for 300 Japanese airmen. In March 1942, the Britt} 
government awarded him the D.S.O. for his feats. He was s Si 
down and killed during an A.V.G. raid over the Chieng Mai aem 
drome in Thailand, on March 24. HY 


hia 


| 
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Ne W M exic 0. Fourth largest state in the southwestern Unit! 
States, popularly known as the “Sunshi 
state”; admitted to the union in 1912. Total area, 121,666 sq. Ne 
pop. (cone) 531,818 (25-6% increase since 1930), divided amof iN 
rural, 355,417; urban, 176,401 (33-2%); native white, 477,04 | 
None 4,672; foreign born, 15,247. bt 
History.—The gdmnne on legislature and congressional 
representation were Democratic in 1942. The chief officers 
the state elected on Nov. 3, 1942, were: governor John 
Dempsey; lieutenant governor, James B. (Jawbone) Jone ; 
secretary of state, Cecilia Tafoya Cleveland; auditor, J. 
Hannah; treasurer, Guy Shepard; attorney- general, Sita 
Chase; superintendent of public instruction, Georgia L. Lus 


jimissioner of public 
[is, H. R. (Ray) Rod- 
j.. U.S. senators were 
|| A. Hatch and Dennis 
s'vez; representatives, 
yiton P. Anderson and 
i onio M. Fernandez. 
sducation. — For the 
ol year 1941-42, 710 
Hi'schools, with 58,253 
ils and 1,754 teach- 
H cost $4,118,476.33; 
# municipal schools, 
A! 73,089 pupils and 
#9 teachers, cost $5,- 
8214.28. 
jisblic Welfare, Char- 
53, Correction. — For 
@ fiscal year ending 
G2 30, 1942, the WPA 
é Hit $10,216,935.75 for 
Jur and material, and NYA spent $354,520.82 (1941). During 
@calendar year 1942, $500,880.04 was paid out for unemploy- 
A benefits. On June 30, 1942, $168,000 had been spent for 
jage and survivors insurance. 
jhe penitentiary appropriation was $130,480 for 610 inmates 
fot. I, 1942), including 84 on the prison farm; insane asylum, 
7,280, 854 inmates; School for Mental Defectives, $47,480, 
samates; Industrial school, $39,000, 113 inmates (Nov. 1942); 
is’ Welfare home, $47,000, 110 inmates (Dec. 1942). 
fommunication.—New Mexico had an estimated 62,833 mi. 
boads in 1942; 9,349 constituted the state highway system. 
5) the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the state highway 
Girtment expended $7,600,808.02. Steam railway companies 
% ated 2,692 mi. of main track (1941). 

Hhere were 45 airports, and approximately 1,302 mi. of air- 
Ks operated by three scheduled air carriers in 1941. There 
{2 about 45,000 telephones. 

Janking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, there were 22 na- 
Jal banks with deposits of $60,058,000; loans, $18,963,000; 
stments, $20,927,000; and 19 state banks with deposits of 
§ 363,000; loans, $6,205,000; investments, $4,317,000. Total 
Hurces of 12 building and loan associations in 1941 were 
f, 21,129.49 and of 7 federal savings and loan associations, 
460,514. Total of all state receipts for the fiscal year ending 
G2 30, 1942, were $32,230,374.91; expenditures, $32,868,697.47. 
gross and net debt were respectively $24,915,500 and 
9620,595.27. 
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able |.—Leading Agricultural Products of New Mexico, 1942 and 1941 


JOHN J. DEMPSEY, Democrat, elected gover- 
hor of New Mexico Nov. 3, 1942 


Crop 1942 (est.) 1941 
“in penums, user nt ees oa ae hy 4,060,000 8,348,000 
Due Pe et ee Sh er ee 4,813,000 2,735,000 
5, Fe Gn ROn alee oie oe Gey On eC RCeERCes 3,792,000 3,315,000 
oo. RS 3S ae me ee 1,079,000 1,078,000 
ROMER CSem tts ie oN yes ee oe 122,000 115,000 


i igriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 
¥2 was estimated at $44,648,000; acreage harvested, 1,692,100. 
Hestock was valued at $88,239,000, Jan. 1, 1942. 

t Manufacturing.—Manufactured predicts were valued at $25,- 
1,641 in 1939; an average of 3,250 employees received $2,912,- 
| in wages. 

‘Mineral Production.—As in preceding years, copper was New 
The total value of minerals pro- 


if 


dxico’s chief mineral in 1942. 
hed was $43,913,937. 
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Table II.—Principal Industries of New Mexico, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 
Industry 


1939 1937 


Petroleum refining 


$3,431,417 
4,945,151 
1,606,226 
1,211,850 
870,213 
1,436,751 


$3,538,753 
2,757,424 
1,750,022 
1,450,759 
1,208,823 
1,164,676 


Lumber and timber 
Bakery products 
Newspapers 
Nonalcoholic beverages 
Cottonseed oil, etc 


Table Ill.—Principal Mineral Products of New Mexico, 1942 and 1941 
(year ending Oct. 31) 


Mineral Value, 1942 Value, 1941 


$16,734,457 
7,020,009 
6,156,326 
3,580,201 
940,629 
563,236 
500,206 


(per 


$19,245,004 
10,303,317 


6,767,425 
4,920,458 
408,963 
535,952 
338,924 


New South Wales. A state of the Australian common- 

wealth, lying in the southeast and oc- 
cupying 309,432 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1941) 2,812,321. Chief 
cities (pop. est. Dec. 31, 1939): Sydney, capital (1,302,890) ; 
Newcastle (117,050). Governor (1942): Captain the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Wakehurst. 

History.—The labour administration under the premiership of 
William J. McKell remained in office throughout 1942. The policy 
of the government was to co-operate with the federal administra- 
tion in all matters pertaining to the vigorous prosecution of the 
war. This attitude was exemplified when the federal government 
introduced its uniform income tax legislation in June. The first 
reaction in New South Wales, as in the other states, was to op- 
pose this federal incursion on state rights. Mr. McKell announced 
that his government would join the other states in contesting the 
validity of the legislation, but after reconsideration of the posi- 
tion by the labour caucus, the cabinet reversed its decision. 

The state budget was introduced in October and showed a sur- 
plus of £A880,o00 for 1941-42. Although no new taxes were 
introduced for 1942-43, Mr. McKell said “Nothing will change 
our view that the maintenance of a certain standard in the social 
services is essential for the successful prosecution of the war.” 

The loan council’s allocation of loan money expenditure for 
New South Wales for 1942-43 was £A3,232,000, practically all of 
which would be absorbed by works associated with defense needs. 

Education.—In 1940: public schools, 3,209; teachers, 12,877; 
scholars on roll, 359,777; average attendance, 296,924; expendi- 
ture by state, £A4,882,000. 

Finance.—In 1940-41: revenue, £A60,750,000; expenditure, 
£A61,610,000; debt outstanding (June 30, 1941), £4368,975,000. 

Communication.—Roads (1939), 62,297 mi. fit for motor traf- 
fic. Railways, government (Dec. 1941), 6,127 mi. Tramways 
(June 1941), 172 mi. Motor vehicles licensed (March 31, 1942): 
cars, 174,848; commercial vehicles, 73,663; cycles, 16,031. Wire- 
less receiving set licences (Mar. 1942), 502,810. Telephones (June 
1941): exchanges, 2,018; instruments connected, 280,161. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion in 1941-42: wheat, 48,500,000 bu.; butter, 112,000,000 Ib.; 
wool, greasy, 550,000,000 Ib.; maize, 2,833,000 bu.; coal (1939), 
11,196,000 tons; gold (1939), 87,189 fine oz. Industry and labour, 
1940-41: factories, 9,919; employees (average) 264,600; gross 
value of output £A285,916,850; unemployment (trade union re- 
turns) (Feb. 1942) 2.0%. (W. D. Ma.) 

2 The year 1942 brought to 
Newspapers and Magazines. American newspapers the 
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full impact of war economy—shortages of materials and manpower, 
priorities, rationing and rising cost of news gathering—as well as 
several conflicts with governmental agencies. But these problems 
were offset by evidence that, because of newspaper war services 
and adequate handling of the war news, the criticism of the press 
that marked the previous decade almost completely disappeared. 

The extent to which war dominated the news was indicated by 
“The Twelve Biggest News Events of 1942,” as drawn up by the 
Associated Press, as follows: (1) a “second front” is opened Nov. 
7 (Nov. 8, Algerian time) with invasion of North Africa (accom- 
panied by Rommel’s rout and scuttling of French fleet at Tou- 
lon); (2) America takes offensive in the Pacific, administering a 
series of disastrous defeats to Japanese (at Midway, Coral sea, 
Solomons, Guadalcanal); (3) Russia holds (at Stalingrad) and 
counterattacks; (4) Japan carves out an empire in a few short 
months (Philippines, Singapore, Java, Burma); (5) two-party 
government strengthened in U.S. with Republican comeback in 
Nov. 3 elections; (6) Tokyo bombed April 18; (7) America goes 
on wartime economy, with one cup of coffee a day epitomizing 
the transition; (8) six of eight nazi submarine-landed saboteurs 
executed Aug. 8; (9g) Eddie Rickenbacker rescued; (10) Dieppe 
raided Aug. 19 in one of the most spectacular incidents in war; 
(11) bombers raid Europe with worst yet to come as American 
planes prove their superiority; (12) Boston Cocoanut Grove 
night-club fire tragedy Nov. 28. To this list, other editors added: 
the draft of 18-19 year old boys; mobilization of women in 
WAAC, WAVES, SPARS, etc.; Prime Minister Winston Church- 
ill’s visit to Washington; Wendell Willkie’s round-the-world trip; 
unprecedented federal tax law; rise of American war production. 
No one could keep the list down to ten items for 1942. 

The impact of America’s all-out conversion of industry to war 
production was felt at once in the mechanical departments of all 
publications. Manufacture of printing machinery, such as presses 
and linotypes, even typewriters, was stopped at once. Shortages 
of rubber and of printing metals, such as aluminum, zinc, copper, 
nickel, brass, tin and lead, set all publishers to studying econ- 
omies. Picture-printing was reduced by shortage of zinc and cop- 
per; camera film for news photographers was reduced 24%. 
Gasoline and tire rationing brought problems to circulation de- 
partments, including the November order of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to reduce truck mileage by 25% and to provide 
for 75% return loads. Newspapers of larger cities resorted to 
fewer daily editions, to pooled deliveries and even to horses and 
wagons—with resulting protests from deliverymen’s unions. 

The problem of newspaper printing paper did not become acute 
until near the end of the year, although the constant threat of it 
led to many economies, and chlorine shortage at the mills showed 
in grayer paper. The price of newsprint had been frozen at $50 
a ton, but shortage of manpower, electric power and transporta- 
tion developed in the Canadian mills which supply most of the 
paper used by American newspapers. In December committees 
from the newspapers and printing industry were in Washington 
conferring with the government on possible rationing, and it was 
expected that the 1943 supply would be reduced 20% to 25%. 

Manpower shortage began early; by March the newspapers had 
contributed 7,000 men to the armed forces and by December the 
number had increased manyfold. In September the army ruled 
that “key men” in certain occupations, including newspapers, 
could not enlist or volunteer for commissions without the consent 
of employers and ordered local draft boards to defer essential 
men. The chief sufferers in the manpower shortage were weekly 
newspapers and small print shops, of which perhaps 10,000 out 
of 43,000 closed because they could not obtain printers. Mean- 
while, women were invading the news staffs and publishing plants 
as never before since World War I, and newspapers were beg- 
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RESEMBLING THE “OLD BILL” of Bruce Bairnsfather’s cartoons, this 
correspondent worked, slept and ate in his slit trench behind the British ling 
El Alamein, Egypt, in the summer of 1942 


ging the schools of journalism for help and urging “acceleraj} 
programs” and similar devices to provide more graduates fas i 
Despite shortages, newspaper circulations went to all-time hi ty. 
increasing even faster than in 1941. Tabulations near the endjjjj 
the year showed daily circulations up 2.3% (2.91% for moni 
papers and 1.87% for afternoon papers) and Sunday papersiit 
7.15%. In some cases the increase reached 17%. The 11 
newspapers of New York city gained an average of nearly 400,49) 
reaching the daily total of 10,901,513 copies. The increase |i 
in spite of a widespread rise in prices to 4 or 5 cents a copy; 
March 806 small city dailies were selling for 5 cents, and 
December 648 dailies reported a price rise during the year. 
to the surprise of many prophets, newspaper advertising did Mj: 
decline materially although it changed in character. The doctiil}, 
that “it pays to advertise to keep the firm name alive for Mj), 
post-war market” was widespread, and, when there were no gq@ hes 
to sell, the merchant or manufacturer bought space to ad iq 
“wise buying” and conservation of available goods. Why 
Besides spending millions to gather the news of a war spi 
all over the globe, American newspapers extended their ‘| 
service” to devoting thousands of columns of space to vari 
civilian war drives, such as civilian defense, air-raid precautil 
sales of war bonds and stamps, rules of rationing and price | 
| 
| 
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trol. Outstanding among these was the national scrap drive. AjM, 
the Omaha World-Herald had led a drive that collected 60%) 
tons of scrap in Nebraska in three weeks, the War Producti! 
board called 16 newspaper leaders to Washington in Septenij ; 
and asked them to try to collect 4,000,000 tons throughout (#) 
country. By November 5,364,415 tons had been gathered, but}#i 
newspapers had devoted some 280,000 columns of free spaciiie 
the job. Second in interest was a campaign through which 300M 
carrier boys, under the direction of newspaper circulation depjii 
ments, sold 547,188,878 1o-cent war savings stamps. A d 
smaller newspapers, a common service was to send free subsqiM 
tions to all local men in military service. Among metropaal 
newspapers, appeared the sharing of exclusive news beats of | 
own foreign correspondents; in June the Chicago Tribune ¢ | 
its exclusive Stanley Johnston story of the Coral sea battle td | 
three press associations, and in July the Chicago Times didi 
same with the exclusive Alaska stories by Keith Wheeler. F 
The system of voluntary censorship set up under the direc i 
of Byron Price in Dec. 1941 continued to work satisfactorina le 
cept for some grumbling over censorship by the army and nj 
and over the censorship of-all news of President Roosevelt’s 
about the country in September. The reorganization in July iy 
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2 Office of War Information under Elmer Davis was welcomed, 
cause of the clear definition of the three branches: domestic 
erations; propaganda broadcasts to Europe; and protection of 
lian morale against axis propaganda. Both press and radio co- 
jerated with Mr. Davis and Mr. Price throughout 1942. The 
bicago Tribune executives were summoned before a federal 
land jury in August on the charge that Correspondent Stanley 
sanston had divulged confidential navy information in his June 7 
Beles on the battle of Midway Island, but no indictment was 
jurned. A small flurry developed in December over an order of 
f OWI subordinate to the Los Angeles Times concerning the 
ce of a news headline, but the order was quickly disavowed. 
i! he most discussed conflict between the newspapers and the 
yvernment was an antitrust suit instituted by the federal de- 
| ‘tment of justice, charging the Associated Press with being a 
: mopoly and citing the protest of the Chicago Tribune against 
iz membership for the new Chicago Sun founded late in 1941 
1} Marshall Field. After hints of such a suit early in the year, 
4: A.P. on April 20 revised its by-laws to revoke the famous 
ht of protest and to liberalize membership admission; but at 
§ same meeting the A.P. members voted 684 to 287 against 
mitting the Swn—also voting down membership for Eleanor 
{dill Patterson’s Washington Times. The justice department 
id the suit on Aug. 28, and the A.P., responding on Oct. 27, 
tested that the suit would create a monopoly by destroying its 
snpetitors, the United Press and the International News Serv- 
mj, and would convert the A.P. into ‘“‘a public utility” to be reg- 
fted by government. On Oct. 29 the Chicago Tribune filed a 
arate answer, and later some 1,000 smaller newspaper members 
stanized to file a third answer. The suit was still pending at the 
il of the year. Another conflict developed over hearings started 
2 in 1941 by the Federal Communications commission, to in- 
i re into the extensive control of radio stations by newspapers; 
7se were ended by a court decision on Jan. 26, 1942. During 
iy smaller newspapers were concerned over discussion in con- 
ss threatening the newspaper second-class postal rate, but the 
wtter was shortly dropped. 
“Although few newspaper strikes occurred during 1942, New 
irk city was disturbed in December by a strike of the News- 
‘er Deliverers union which tied up 12 major newspapers for 
jiee days. The Newspaper guild, holding its ninth annual con- 
ition at Denver, deferred all major squabbles. On May 1 the 
w York Times signed its first contract with the guild; in No- 
@nber the Aliquippa (Pa.) Gazette, long closed by a strike, was 
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refinanced by the striking guild; the Los Angeles guild in Novem- 
ber took the novel action of admitting 500 newsboys to mem- 
bership. 

Because of the world-wide scope of the war, with newspaper 
men joining fighting men on fleets, bombers, submarines and 
tanks, the tale of the war correspondent developed into an epic 
known in no other war. Up to December the casualty list of 
American war correspondents was tabulated as follows: 10 killed; 
33 wounded; 2 missing; 65 captured, of whom 23 were still in 
custody. Outstanding were the adventures of 26 newspaper peo- 
ple returned on Aug. 25 on the “Gripsholm” from Japanese cus- 
tody in the orient, several, like J. B. Powell of Shanghai, crippled 
for life. Almost every week brought such thrilling stories as those 
of Larry Allen, A.P. correspondent captured on Sept. 13 by the 
nazis after a British naval raid on Tobruk, and Vern Haugland, 
A.P. man, rescued on Sept. 19 after parachuting from a bomber 
and wandering in the New Guinea jungle for 47 days. For those 
returning home for rest, public lecture tours became a bonanza, 
paying newspaper speakers from $100 to $2,500 per talk. Other 
thrills were promised for the newspaper men enlisted as “combat 
reporters” in the marine corps and in various public relations 
activities in the army and navy. 

Changes among the large newspapers were: the New York Post 
became a tabloid on April 6 and dropped Franklin P. Adams’ 
famous column, “Conning Tower,” in August; the New York 
Times merged its rotogravure and magazine sections in January, 
after having sold its Wide World Photo service to the Associated 
Press; the A.P. membership of the suspended Philadelphia Public 
Ledger was sold to the Inquirer for $10,000 in January; Marshall 
Field became sole owner of New York PM in January and his 
editor, Ralph Ingersoll, was inducted into the army in July; 
Walter Winchell disappeared from the radio and the New York 
Mirror in December when as an officer in the navy he was sent to 
Brazil; Charles Michelson, publicity man of the Democratic na- 
tional committee since 1930, retired in December. Notable sus- 
pensions were: the Milwaukee Post, successor of Victor Berger’s 
socialist Leader, on May 23; and the Kansas City Journal on 
March 31. 

American magazines and periodicals were even more seriously 
affected by war economy than were the newspapers; declining ad- 
vertising reduced their size; paper shortage was evident in the 
substitute stocks used; contents of the large newsstand magazines 
were devoted more and more to articles and fiction concerning 
the war, some magazine war correspondents sharing the glory 
with newspaper and radio daredevils. By concerted action, 500 
magazines appeared with the American flag in colours on the 
covers of their July issues; much of the reading public commented 
on the striking change in format and title of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. An ugly scandal resulted from the conviction on Sept. 
5 of the former publisher of the North American Review, the 
Living Age and Current History on the charge of serving the Jap- 
anese government for pay for three years; he had later organized 
Scribner’s Commentator which was suspended for subversive be- 
haviour. Social Justice, mouthpiece of the Rev. Charles Coughlin, 
was barred from the mail in April. Two interesting new projects 
were: the Far Easterner, launched in December by J. R. Young, 
former I.N.S. writer in Japan, and J. B. Powell, former editor of 
the Shanghai China Weekly Review; and Victory, a pictorial in 
several languages, to be published every other month for foreign 
circulation by the Office of War Information. Two others, forced 
to suspend because of paper shortage, were Extra, a midweek 
pictorial launched in New York, and Parade’s Weekly, a 5-cent 
companion of his Parade newspaper supplement, launched by 
Marshall Field in May. (G. M. Hy.) 

Great Britain.—Notwithstanding the shortage of many vital 
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materials and increased staffing difficulties caused by the recruit- 
ment of man-power for the forces, the newspaper and periodical 
industry of Great Britain during 1942 continued to prosper. It 
was felt by the cabinet that newspapers and periodicals were part 
of the front line effort in the maintenance of public morale by 
the dissemination of war information. Hence, the government ex- 
tended facilities to newspaper and magazine representatives to 
watch the war effort from all angles and to write with comparative 
freedom. At no period since Sept. 1939 was there greater liaison 
between the authorities and the general public than that provided 
by the daily, weekly and monthly press. The national newspapers 
spent large sums in reporting the war all over the world, and 
cabled accounts from the far and middle east, from Iceland and 
the United States, from Russia and Madagascar, were in the 
highest tradition of British journalism. The permanent staff of 
the national papers numbered 12,000, as against 18,000 pre-war, 
excluding the canvassing staff of several thousands disbanded 
immediately upon the outbreak of war. 

The consumption of newsprint by the national newspapers was 
approximately 210,000 tons per annum, compared with more than 
600,000 tons just before the war. The periodical press consumed 
in 1942 newsprint at the rate of 40,000 tons per annum in con- 
trast with 200,000 tons pre-war. In March a 10% cut in news- 
print was met by the popular national papers cutting their circu- 
lation. 

The net profits of many of the newspaper and periodical pub- 
lishers exceeded the previous year. The following figures give the 
profits shown in the 1942 balance sheet as compared with those 
(in parentheses) for 1941: London Express Newspapers (after 
providing £565,000 for taxation), £247,789 (£246,185); Amalga- 
mated Press, £750,162 (£593,555); George Newnes, £120,387 
(£120,084); News of the World, £631,285 (£501,685); Sunday 
Pictorial Newspapers, £192,497 (£208,709); Allied Newspapers, 
£465,689 (£481,775); Daily Mirror, £302,307 (£288,835). 

Circulations were maintained at a high level but readers of the 
Times and Telegraph were asked to share their copies. The Daily 
Express net sale in September, certified at 2,541,708 copies daily, 
was claimed to be three-quarters of a million more than any other 
daily in Great Britain. 

In spite of the newsprint shortage over 80 foreign papers were 
regularly published in 1942: dailies, weeklies and monthlies. These 
expressed the views and printed the news of the oppressed na- 
tions under the control of the axis powers such as France, Den- 
mark, Holland, Belgium, Greece, Norway and Poland; while other 
publications printed news and the views of Soviet Russia and ref- 
ugee Germans. 

A large number of foreign journalists were engaged on these 
papers. 

One of the notable events of the year was the reappearance on 
Sept. 7 of the communist Daily Worker which was banned in 
Jan. 1940, when the home secretary ruled that its stock contents 
were calculated to foment opposition to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. The lifting of the ban was acclaimed by the 
whole press. 

In March the home secretary, Herbert Morrison, warned the 
Daily Mirror under Defence Regulation 2D because of a cartoon 
by “Zec.” 

The warning aroused much controversy in all circles, and when 
the subject was debated in parliament the traditional freedom 
of the press was widely supported. 

Three important changes occurred in Fleet street during 1942. 
In February J. L. Garvin retired from the Observer on a differ- 
ence of policy after 34 years’ editorial control, and later joined 
the Sunday Express where he continued his weekly article which 
had made him famous for a generation. Michael Foot succeeded 
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to the editorship of the Evening Standard when Frank O 
joined the forces, and the Hon. Lionel Berry, eldest son of L 
Kemsley, became the editor of the Daily Sketch. 

In November the Observer decided to print news on the fr i 
page, and the Times then remained the only national newspaphl) 
to retain the front page advertisement tradition. (See also | 
VERTISING; PRINTING.) (S-RaG 


New York. larly known as the “Empire state,’ New 
covers an area of 49,576 sq.mi., of which 1,647 sq.mi. are wal 
With a population of 13,479,142 (federal census, 1940) it retail 
its place as the most populous of the states. It had in that y 
a foreign-born population of 2,853,530, which included 58 
born in Italy and 316,800 born in Germany. The capital is 
bany, with a pop. of 130,577. Among the other cities are 
York, with a population of 7,454,995, or about twice as many 
any other city in the U.S.; Buffalo, 575,901; Rochester, 324,97 
Syracuse, 205,967; Yonkers, 142,598; Utica, 100,518; Bingha 
ton, 78,309; Troy, 70,304. 
History.—The legislature at its 1942 session created a stale 
war council with broad powers, authorized the waiving of the mh 
of a 4o-hour week on public work and the maximum number Ht 
if 
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One of the original 13 states of the union, pq 


hours a day for employment on private work, permitted the er 
ployment of prison labour in the production of goods needed f 
war, reduced the state income tax by 25% for 1942 and 1 
abolished the only remaining state tax on real estate, gave tf 
welfare commissioners the right to refuse home relief to perso 
who refused to accept work and passed a congressional reappq 
tionment act continu 
the practice of electilj i" 
43 of the 45 represent}: ' 
tives by districts and two} 
at large. It rearrang 
the boundaries of | 
congressional districts (0) 
become effective in 194{h) 
It also authorized te 
construction of a supé 
highway on new rights 
way on the west bank a} 
the Hudson river ir 
the New Jersey state li 
to Albany and then 
across the state to Buffel 
and along the shore 
Lake Erie to the Pent f 
sylvania state line. . 
As the state was to eld) 
a governor, Presidell 
Roosevelt sought to induce the Democrats to nominate Uni 
States Senator Mead, but he was opposed by James A. Far 
chairman of the Democratic state committee, who favoured Jo 
J. Bennett, Jr., the attorney general. He succeeded in bringif 
about the nomination of Bennett. The Republicans nomina | 
Thomas E. Dewey, who had distinguished himself as district . i 
torney of New York county, and the American Labor party nam oi 
Dean Alfange. Dewey was elected by a plurality of more than 
( 


THOMAS E. DEWEY, governor of New York, 
elected Nov. 3, 1942, in a Republican vote 
of landslide proportions 


a million votes, the first Republican to be elected to the a 
years. The Republicans also elected the lieutenant governor and tf il 
state controller, while the Democrats elected the attorney genél | 
Three supreme court judges were re-elected in the first dist H 
with the support of either the Republicans and Democrats or at 
Democrats and the American Labor party. In the second dist a 
five judges were elected with the support of the Republicans 4 
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f.ocrats. 


a November 22, President Roosevelt appointed Governor 
jnan as director of foreign relief and rehabilitation to act un- 
he supervision of the state department. The governor, who 
tinherited a deficit of $100,000,000 from F. D. Roosevelt, his 
#ecessor, and left office with a surplus of $70,000,000, resigned 
»ecember 3 to take up his new duties and was succeeded by 
jles Poletti, the lieutenant governor, who served until Janta 
i. 
jie principal officers in 1942 were Herbert H. Lehman, gov- 
"; Charles Poletti, lieutenant governor, who became governor 
et 3, John J. Bennett, Jr., attorney general, Arthur W. 
dt, superintendent of public works, and George D. Stoddard, 
enissioner of education. 
) ucation.—During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the 
liyear for which complete figures have been assembled, there 
| 972 high schools with 741,596 pupils and 8,357 elementary 
pols with 1,427,161 pupils. The total cost of maintaining the 
p Is, exclusive of money raised by the sale of bonds was $357,- 
a85. 
a blic Welfare, Charities and Correction.—The number of 
ens receiving public assistance in Oct. 1942, was 278,011, as 
®ared with 344,458 in 1941 and 492,040 in 1940. The amount 
H. for relief during the month was $9,784,200 or $2,000,000 
ghan in 1941 and $4,000,000 less than in 1940. Old age assist- 
‘was given to 117,214 persons to the amount of $3,287,349 
te month; $82,623 was paid out for the relief of 2,815 blind, 
\2,430 dependent children and their families received $1,368,- 
9) 
te number receiving WPA assistance for the month was 
% 3 as compared with 82,261 in Oct. 1941, There were 14 in- 
a under supervision of the department of correction with 
average population of 17,564 for the fiscal year 1941-2. The 
dof maintenance and personal service was $10,380,963.10. 
ee were in the state 84,591 miles of 
Zivays in 1942 exclusive of the streets in cities and incorpo- 
j} villages, of which 71,836 were town and county roads. Of 
Jotal, 58,620 miles were classified as improved. The state ap- 
W-iation for their maintenance, exclusive of money for grade 
ings, was $6,800,000, and $7,037,645 was received from the 
~#al government for highway purposes. The state maintained 
stem of canals 515 mi. long, including the Erie, Oswego, 
4 ga-Seneca and Champlain. The Erie, which runs from Water- 
jon the Hudson to Tonawanda on Lake Erie, is 339 mi. long. 
jag the operation season of 1941, 4,503,059 tons were carried 
Mie canals, and for the fiscal year $43,158,079.05 was appro- 
2d for maintenance, operation and personal services. Al- 
“zh no tolls are charged, the canals yielded a revenue of $666,- 
“irom the use of terminals, sale of water power, licenses and 
peration of grain elevators. 
jinking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1941, there were 1,282 
icial institutions under the supervision of the banking depart- 
#, including 126 state banks, 156 trust companies, 14 indus- 
abanks, 134 savings banks and 194 savings and loan associa- 
), The total deposits in all the institutions were $19,222,316,- 


‘ing department there were on June 30, 1942, 419 national 
%s with a total capital of $273,551,000, deposits of $8,364,- 
100 and assets of $9,331,061,000. Twenty-six foreign banking 
‘rations maintained offices in the state in charge of their 
as. 

4yriculture.—According to the census of 1940, there were 
» 38 farms in the state with a total acreage of 17,170,337. The 
i: of the products sold, for 1939, was $273,175,053 of which 
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Table 1.—Leading Agricultural Products of New York, 1942 and 194] 


1942 1941 


Corn, bu. 
Tobacco, lb 
Potatoes, bu 
Apples, bu 


28,120,000 

1,500,000 
27,313,000 
17,500,000 
69,600,000 


26,169,000 

1,750,000 
28,078,000 
16,120,000 
56,800,000 


Manufacturing.—In 1939, according to the manufacturing 
census, there were 34,506 manufacturing establishments employ- 
ing 957,844 persons, paying $1,163,785,198 in wages and produc- 
ing goods valued at $7,134,400,147. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of New York, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 
Industry 


1939 1937 


Boots and shoes 

Bread and bakery products 
All clothing 

Steel products 


104,144,500 
204,500,887 
917,562,500 
197,884,816 
416,760,806 


$125,819,448 
243,386, 287 
842,550,850 
157,809,733 
576,731,299 


Mineral Production.—The total value of raw minerals pro- 
duced in 1939 was $78,383,851. 
Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of New York, 1939 and 1938 
Mineral 


Value, 19390 Value, 1938 


Gémentarar nee 


9 7,893,270 
Coke 


23,520,138 
7,099,520 
9,550,000 

25,450,764 
5,407,077 

10,527,452 


(G. W. Do.) 


Ferroalloys 
Petroleum =) 


18,388,766 
10,650,000 
45,275,716 

5,855,422 
10,111,032 


New York City The largest city in the U.S.A., New York 
* had a population of 7,454,995, according 
to the census of 1940. Mayor: Fiorello H. La Guardia. 

A crusade against gambling was begun early in 1942. John 
Harlan Amen, a special prosecutor appointed to conduct an inves- 
tigation in Brooklyn, charged the police in that borough with re- 
ceiving $1,000,000 a year for the protection of gambling house 
operators, and he named 34 of them whom he accused of guilt. 
They were arraigned before the police commissioner, who dis- 
missed five from the force, reprimanded three, found two innocent 
and inflicted some form of punishment on the others. Mayor La 
Guardia in the autumn asked all those who knew of the location 
of gambling houses to let him know. As a result, citizens sent 
him a list of 244 gambling houses. The list was sent to the vari- 
ous police precinct commanders with instructions to close the 
places. 

Complaints against indecent shows on Broadway led to an 
order closing the play, “Wine, Women and Song,” in which there 
was a disrobing scene. This action was precipitated by a sermon 
by the Roman Catholic archbishop in which he denounced inde- 
cency in the theatre without advertising any shows by naming 
them. It was announced that other shows of a similar character 
would be closed. 

The substitution of bus lines for elevated railroad lines pro- 
gressed. The removal of the structure of the Second avenue line 
was assured when the state legislature in the spring of 1942 passed 
a bill authorizing the apportionment of the cost, one-third upon 
the borough of Manhattan, one-third upon the real estate to be 
benefitted and one-third on the city. Placing one-third of the 
cost upon Manhattan was justified as the removal would take 
from the centre of a wide thoroughfare an unsightly obstruction 
and increase the taxable value of the property along the street. 
The removal of the Ninth avenue structure was assured when an 
agreement was reached to levy one-third of the cost on the real 
estate benefitted and the remainder on the city. 
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When the federal government at the beginning of the war took 
over the free port zone, established on Staten Island in 1938, the 
legislature authorized the transfer of the business of the zone to 
Manhattan for the duration of the war so that it might still serve 
the importers. 

Work on the construction of a tunnel under the harbour from 
the Battery in Manhattan to Brooklyn was suspended by order of 
the War Production Board to release a large number of workers as 
well as to reduce the demand for iron. The Tunnel Authority had 
28,000 tons of cast iron lining which the officials in charge 
planned to sell for scrap. 

The local housing authority tore down the houses on a 38 acre 
plot near Fort Greene Park in Brooklyn and erected on it a large 
group of apartments for workers in the navy yard as well as for 
those families who had been forced to vacate their homes to make 
room for the new buildings. They were planned to accommodate 
13,100 persons in modern, sanitary quarters at a modest rent, and 
were opened for occupancy in December. (See also MUNICIPAL 
GOVERNMENT.) (G. W. Do.) 


N Y k UJ . . An institution of higher education 
EW YOr niversity. at New York city. Twenty thousand 
of this institution’s alumni and former students were in war serv- 
ice in 1942, and 10,000 students were enrolled in war training 
courses. Two hundred fifty faculty members had joined the 
armed forces and related agencies. Special students attending 
government-sponsored war training courses numbered 5,500. For 
other statistics of the university, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 

New York university was one of five centres in the metropolitan 
area for advanced work in meteorology; some 400 officers of vari- 
ous war forces were receiving such training in 1942. Other as- 
signed contingents were receiving ordnance training, special in- 
struction in aeronautical engineering, in electronics and in other 
fields. A national training conference on aerial bombardment 
protection and another on munitions plants safety education were 
conducted. Studies in industrial camouflage were well patronized. 
Every possible element of the diversified curricula of the 13 
schools and colleges was given a wartime bent and application. 
General physical fitness was stressed in the curtailment of inter- 
collegiate sports and emphasis on corrective exercise and intra- 
mural athletics. 

The Bellevue Schools of Nursing, with 450 women and men 
students and so teachers, were adopted as an integral division of 
the university’s college of medicine, while an extended post-grad- 
uate program in nursing was instituted for the U.S. public health 
service. 

Degrees and certificates were conferred upon 4,412 graduates. 

(H. W. Cu.) 


sos A British dominion, con- 
New Zealand, Dominion 0 * sisting of a group of islands 
lying in the south Pacific between 34° 25’ and 47° 17’ S. and be- 
tween 166° 26’ and 178° 36’ E. Area: Dominion proper, 103,415 
sq.mi.; other islands, 519 sq.mi.; pop.: Dominion proper, (est. 
Dec. 31, 1941) 1,631,414, including Maoris (93,116): Cook and 
other Pacific islands (census 1936), 16,350. Chief cities (pop. est. 
April 1, 1941): Auckland (223,700); Wellington (cap. 160,500) ; 
Christchurch (135,500); Dunedin (82,200). Language: English. 
Religion: Christian (1936 figures, excluding Maoris: Church of 
England 600,786; Presbyterian 367,855; Roman Catholic 195,261; 
Methodist 121,012). Ruler: King George VI; governor general 
(1942): Air Marshal Sir Cyril Newall, O.M. 
History.—While New Zealand forces in 1941 had received a 
bitter baptism of fire in Greece and Crete, it was not until the 
Japanese struck in December of that year that the dominion itself 


was directly menaced. The prime minister, Peter Fraser, at ony 
declared that all civilians must be placed on a war footing, @ 
the country’s history in 1942 was largely the story of the stej) 
taken to implement this declaration. Whereas in Sept. 1¢ 
65,000 men were on active service, the number rose by May 9) 
to 140,000 (compared with 120,000 in World War I). Relatioy, 
with the United States became of vital importance and the @jj 
pointment in January of Walter Nash as minister in Washing i ‘ 
proved a great success. Nash visited Britain later in the year ( 
conferred with the war cabinet. Brigadier General P. J. Hurley 
U.S. minister to New Zealand, arrived on March 12. With 
whole country on a war footing, opinion in favour of a nati rt 
government grew, especially since it was well known that ¢ 
prime minister was held back from this step only by the oppo 
tion of the trade unions, which feared its effect upon the whqj 
system of social security built up by the Labour governmellte 
Finally, as a compromise, an administration charged with all n dh 
ters relating to the war effort was set up, with its own war calh 
net. This war administration was to function side by side wip 
the Labour government cabinet, which continued to handle il 
matters of policy and administration not connected with the y t 
The war administration comprised seven Labour members and 
opposition members, and its cabinet of seven was made up of fap 
Labour representatives, including as well as Mr. Nash, Mr. Frasit 
the prime minister, D. G. Sullivan (supply and munitions), 
Jones (minister of defense), and three opposition members, 
Coates (armed forces and war co-ordination), A. Hamilton (as 
ciate minister of supply and munitions), and S. G. Holland a 
expenditure and deputy chairman). This somewhat curious co Ht 
promise appeared to be working reasonably effectively until ji int 
was terminated by the resignation of four opposition memb H} 
who disagreed with the manner in which a Waikato coal s il 
was settled. ; i 
War costs in New Zealand currency were estimated at £13] pe 
000,000, as against £53,000,000 in the previous year, and wert | 
substantially more than the whole cost of World War I to the 
minion. The prime minister said existing war taxes would pli 
duce £20,000,000, miscellaneous surpluses and revenue £7,000, ode 
borrowing from the United Kingdom under agreement £46,oo}pi 
000, lend-lease procedure £10,000,000, leaving £50,000,000 to } at 
met by new taxation and loans. Of this, £14,400,000 would 
found by taxation, including increase of income super-tax sede. 
15% to 334%, social security tax raised from 1/— to 1/6d. it , 
pound on all income, and substantial additions to sales, liq He 
and tobacco taxes. National saving and departmental investmet at 
were estimated to produce £8,000,000 and £27,600,000 would i 
raised by war loans at 24% and 3%. Expenditure on natioi , 
development from loans would be reduced from £12,000 ,000 jt Ay 
£4,500,000. The direct taxation rate was now 18/— in the pow ; 
at £2,500 unearned and £3,700 earned income. For compe 
the maximum rise was to 14/— in the pound, compared with 12 ; 
previously. To assist the family man an additional bonus of 2 
per child on the existing family allowance was provided for. — 
The announcement in February that the combined naval fore 
in the Australia-New Zealand area were being established und 
an American commander and of the establishment of the Pac 
war council at Washington were both welcomed. A few years f 
fore, the possibility that a force other than the British na 
mould be protecting New Zealand would have been, it was point 
out, “beyond imagining,” but the new situation was evidenee 
mutual trust and full collaboration between the dominion and t 


fense problems. A Defence Construction council was establish 
to insure priority for defense works, and hours of labour on $ 


/ 


, 
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PRICK J. HURLEY, U.S. minister to New Zealand, laying a wreath at the 
& of a cenotaph in Auckland during Anzac day ceremonies in 1942 


wks were extended. Many industries were proclaimed essential 
| their workers reserved from military service. A great drive 
tincreased farm production achieved much success; cheese ex- 
‘Ss to Britain were increased to twice the pre-war rate. Two 
Wr-awaited railway links, Westport-Reefton and Gisborne- 
toler, were completed during the year. 

oj.ationing of sugar, tea and clothes and restrictions on the sale 
diquor were imposed, The number of women in factories rose 
632,000 (against 11,000 in World War I). A liberty loan of 
4,000,000 closed with subscriptions exceeding £17,000,000, the 
//est sum ever raised by an internal loan. A second loan was 
Sached in October. Two rather severe earthquakes centred in 
4 Wellington province caused considerable damage to property 
‘no loss of life. 

the New Zealand expeditionary force, resting in Syria after 
@nuous exertions, was rushed back to the fighting line to play 
®rominent part in halting Rommel’s march on Alexandria. Ser- 
$1t Keith Elliott won New Zealand’s fifth V.C. of World War 


iijlucation— (Dec. 1940) state elementary schools, 2,230; scholars, 245,- 
®) secondary, 197; scholars 52,656. University of New Zealand has six 
sitituent colleges, including two agricultural colleges at Lincoln _and 
Hnerston North, grouped together as the New Zealand School of Agricul- 
|: university students 5,528. Total cost (year to March 31, 1941), 
$55393- 

nance.—Revenue, consolidated fund, year to March 31, 1941, £40,437,- 
@ expenditure £38,711,503. War expenses account 9 mos. to Dec. 1940, 
£/448,867; 9 mos. to Dec. 1941, £35,876,621. Public debt (March 31, 
) £349,427,575; note circulation May 26, 1941, £21,782,022; reserve 
Reserve bank) Nov. 24, 1941: gold £2,801,875, sterling £11,044,531. 
overseas funds, Feb. 23, 1942, £31,595,442. Exchange rate: £NZ.125= 
4) sterling—=approx. $403 U.S. in 1942. Deposits in post office and trustee 
lags banks (March 31, 1942) £87,575,330; depositors 1,325,312. 

Jade and Communication.—Overseas trade: total merchandise—exports 
Hi ended April 1942, £67,520,712 (compared with £68,318,425 in 1941); 
5. merchandise imports year ended April 1942 £49,968,229 (compared 
£47,713,255 in 1941). Communications and transport: roads, March 
i1941—paved or surfaced (including main highways, 12,381 mi.) 44,271 
not paved or surfaced, 9,108 mi.; railways 3,400 mi.; passenger Jour- 
, year to March 31, 1941, 26,276,923 (compared with 24,454,014); 
s traffic 8,426,182 tons (compared with 7,673,950). Shipping (1940) 
Jred 2,801,685 tons net, cleared 2,824,167 tons net. Motor vehicles 
Tsed (March 1942): cars 207,353; trucks 46,983, buses 785, motor- 
‘es 16,098. Wireless licences, March 31, 1942, 372,219; telephone sub- 
ers, 228,346. 

{griculture—(1940-41) Acreages: wheat, for threshing, 243,197, total, 
#733; oats, for threshing, 71,758, total, 306,944; barley, for threshing, 
125, total, 41,088; maize, for threshing, 10,763, total, 16,896; linseed 
4; peas, for threshing, 34,893; potatoes 16,998; onions 903; perennial 
grass 62,590; linen flax 13,118; western wolths and Italian rye-grass 
34; cocksfoot 9,977; tobacco 2,150. Yields, total and per acre: wheat 
hs,865 bu. (34.15); oats 3,114,946 bu. (43.41); barley 1,066,408 bu. 
430); maize 513,554 bu. (47.71); peas 741,535 bu. (21.25); potatoes 
} 23 tons (5.54); onions 8,223 tons (9.11); perennial rye-grass 20,395,- 
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849 Ib. (326). Dairy produce (1939-40): butter 3,103,797 cwt.; cheese 
2,033,506 cwt. Livestock in dominion, 1941: horses 266,066; cattle 4,575,- 
ee cmcludine pores dairy cows in milk and dry); pigs 769,180 (in- 
cluding 100,37 reeding-sows); sheep 31,751,660 (including 2 
breeding ewes). is pass TE ee 
Manufacturing.— Factory production, 1940-4r:—number of establishments 
6,395; total number of employees 113,999; salaries and wages paid £26,- 
946,799; value of products £147,153,559; value of land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and plant LOSn7 SSL (A. J. Hp.) 


NHA: see Nationat Hovusinc AGENCY. 


Nicaragua The largest Central American republic; area, 
* 49,500 sq.mi. Pop. (est. 1942): 1,380,000. Capi- 
tal, Managua (117,000). Other leading cities: Leén (60,000) ; 
Granada (20,000); Masaya (14,000); Chinandega (13,000); 
Matagalpa (10,000). Language: Spanish. President in roq42: 
General Anastasio Somoza. 

History.—Internal affairs in Nicaragua remained relatively 
quiet in 1942. The Somoza administration continued its policy of 
active co-operation in inter-American defense, started by declara- 
tion of war in 1941. The most significant development was the 
negotiation of agreements in April between the United States and 
Nicaragua by which the two republics were to rush construction 
of the Nicaraguan portion of the Inter-American highway. The 
United States agreed to assume two-thirds of the cost, Nicaragua 
the remainder. 

Other items concerned in the exchange of notes were an exten- 
sion of credit not to exceed $500,000 by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, an assurance by the United States that Nicaragua 
would be given consideration in priorities for essential supplies, 
and a plan to rush construction of an Atlantic-Pacific road which 
would be of value in hemisphere defense. Production of strategic 
materials was stimulated by grant of an option to the Rubber Re- 
serve company on all crude rubber produced, and by agreements 
to make plantings of both rubber and abaca. 

With the rest of Central America, Nicaragua found it necessary 
to ration tires, automobiles and gasoline, and to establish price 
controls. 

Education.—Nicaragua in 1942 had some 700 elementary 
schools and 18 secondary schools. The national university is at 
Managua. 

Defense.—The normal 2,500 men of the National Guard was 
increased in 1942 beyond 3,000 for the war period. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the cérdoba, fixed at 20 cents 
U.S. The budget for 1941 (34,000,000 cérdobas) was reported re- 
duced by $600,000 in 1942. 

Trade.—Trade with the U.S. for the first half of 1941 amounted 
to: imports, $3,316,000 (up 16% from 1940); exports, $1,888,- 
ooo (a decrease of 14.5%). Total imports for 1940 were $7,052,- 
000; exports, $9,494,000. Gold was the most important item of 
export (60%). Coffee (31% in 1939), bananas (7.8%), and cot- 
ton (3%) are agricultural exports, with corn, sugar and some 
other crops raised for domestic consumption. Imports are tex- 
tiles, machinery, chemicals, paper and books, gasoline, and some 
foodstuffs. 

Communication.—External communication by water was cur- 
tailed by the war; air service increased in 1942. Nicaragua had 
395 mi. of railroad in 1942, and some 2,000 mi. of highway, only 
part of which was improved. 


Brptrocrapuy.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America 
(1918); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean Since 1900 (1936); (Ce 10% 
Kepner, Social Aspects of the Banana Industry (1936); Isaac Joslin Cox, 
Nicaragua and the United States (1927); Henry L. Stimson, American Pol- 


icy in Nicaragua (1927). (D. Rp.) 

. Data on the world’s nickel industry were so shrouded 
Nickel. in secrecy because of their military value to the en- 
emy that no specific information was published on production 
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after the beginning of the war. It was officially announced that 
the Canadian output, which supplied about 90% of the total, in- 
creased materially in both 1940 and 1941. As nearly as could be 
judged from sales receipts of the operating companies, the in- 
crease in 1940 was something like 5%, and in 1941 more like 
10%. If we accept these rough indications as a measure of world 
output, we arrive at estimates of 124,000 metric tons for 1940, 
and 136,000 tons for 1941, against 118,000 tons in 1939. 

The only production in the United States is a few hundred tons 
as a by-product in the refining of copper, and even secondary re- 
covery has been comparatively small—s,315 short tons in 1941. 
Imports were expanding rapidly, the gross weight of nickel prod- 
ucts imported, less exports, having increased from 53,200 short 
tons in 1939 to $2,300 tons in 1940, and figures for the first nine 
months of 1941 were at the rate of 120,300 tons for the year, 
with the supply inadequate to meet the demand. 

Operations on minor deposits in Brazil were being increased, 
and development work was being done on a deposit in Cuba. 
After the fall of France, New Caledonian matte was shipped to 
the United States for treatment. Nothing was heard from opera- 
tions in Norway and Finland. (G. A. Ro.) 
Nickel (5 Cent Piece): see CHEmistry; CoINAce. 

Niger: see FRENCH CoLoniaL EmpPrre. 
Nigeria: see British West AFRICA. 
(1885- ), U.S. naval officer, 


Nimitz, Chester William was born Feb. 24 in Fredericks- 


burg, Tex., and was graduated from Annapolis in 1905. An ex- 
perienced submarine officer, during World War I he was chief of 
staff to the commander of the Atlantic fleet’s submarine force. 
He was promoted to rear admiral, June 23, 1938. On Dec. 17, 
1941 the navy high command was overhauled after the surprise 
attack on Hawaii, and Admiral Nimitz was made commander-in- 
chief of the Pacific fleet, with the rank of admiral. He assumed 
his post at Pearl Harbor on Dec. 31, 1941. 

On Dec. 7, 1942—the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor—he 
predicted that the Pacific fleet would soon carry the war to Japan’s 
home waters, but warned against underestimating the Japanese 
who, he said, would “fight to the last gasp. That’s why it will 
take so long to win.” 


Nitrogen Chemical Sodium nitrate of mineral origin was 
’ * the world’s first source of chemical 
nitrogen; later this was supplemented by ammonia recovered in 
the coking of coal in by-product coking ovens; and finally in 1906 
the fixation of nitrogen from the air began its commercial devel- 
opment. According to the latest data available, now (Jan. 1, 1943) 
five years old but dating only a short time before the beginning 
of World War II, sodium nitrate furnished only 8% of the cur- 
rent world supply of combined nitrogen, coal by-products 27% 
and air nitrogen 65%, of which 11% came from the cyanamid 
process and 55% from the various electrical fixation processes. 
These figures illustrate the speed with which air nitrogen took 
over a predominating share of the nitrogen industry. 

War demand intensified the demand for chemical nitrogen, and 
all three sources responded to the stimulus. World data were no 
longer available, but so far as they were at hand at the close of 
1942, United States figures will be used to indicate the general 
trend. Of the three, sodium nitrate showed the least change, but 
this was due solely to the long haul, with the limited cargo space 
available more needed for other products. Between 1937 and 
1941 the output of nitrogen in coal by-products increased 25% to 
a total of about 180,000 short tons of contained nitrogen, and was 
still growing. No specific figures could be located for the air 
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nitrogen branch of the industry, but it was known to have by 
expanded to an enormous degree, and current or planned capag¢ 
was probably several times that of 1938. Just what the 
capacity of these three sources was at the close of 1942, could} 
be known, but whatever it might be, that it was not sufficient \ ie 
evidenced by the listing by the War Production board of @ 
monia, cyanamid, nitric acid and sodium nitrate among Kk 
materials the supply of which was inadequate to meet curt} 
demand. (G. A. Rogh 


NLRB: see Natrona LABor RELATIONS BOARD. 


| D R il (1869 - coal 
Noel, Conrad le Despenser Roden gricisn cert 
man, known as the “Red Priest” of the Church of England, } 
born July 12. He was the son of the poet, Roden B. W. i} 
Upon completing his studies at Corpus Christi college, Cambr ia 
university, and the Chichester Theological college, he worl 
among the slum dwellers in Portsmouth, England. He was i 
of Thaxted from 1910 to 1942. He lectured for socialist Brot 
throughout the British Isles and was the author of a number} 
religious and political books including The Labour Party (206 
a 
ely 


es 


Socialism and Church History (1910), Byways of Belief (197 
Uplifting the Son of Man (1919), Life of Jesus (1937) and J 
the Heretic (1939). An ardent socialist, he was nicknamed 
“Red Priest” because he once flew a red flag over his church. 
died in the vicarage at Thaxted, July 23. 


i 
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oe . (1882-1942), Swedish | 
Nordstrim, Ludvig Anselm (‘S°21042). Sve jh 
sala university and during his career as novelist and journal alll 
published about 40 volumes. Among them were Lloyd Geo 
(1916), Det okGnda Sverige (1924) and Stor-Norrland (192 
He died April 15, according to a London report. 
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North Borneo: see British EMPIRE. i 
iN 
I 
A south Atlantic coast state, popula 


North Carolina. known as the “Old North state” or i | 
TI 


“Tar Heel state,” North Carolina is one of the original 13 stz 
of the union; area 52,712 sq.mi.; pop. (1940), 3,571,623, of whi 
974,175 (27- 3%) were urban, 2,597,448 (72-7%) rural and 1, odg), 
gor (28.2%) nonwhite. Capital, Raleigh (46,897); other citif 
Charlotte (100,899); Winston-Salem (79,815); Durham Cis 
195); Greensboro (59,319); Asheville (51,310). 

History.—In the June Democratic primary Josiah Wilk 
Bailey won the nomination for United States senator ¢ 
Richard T. Fountain and was re-elected easily in November a : 
his Republican opponent. In the November election, in w 
the vote was small, the Democrats won every judgeship, ele die 
all 12 congressmen, including former governor and United Sté 
senator Cameron Morrison from the new district, and capt it 
overwhelming though somewhat reduced majorities of both how 4 
of the legislature. The voters also ratified two constitutidlh: 
amendments providing for solicitorial districts which need 
be the same as the judicial districts, and for the centralizai : 
of control of the public schools in one state board of educat r 
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State officers in 1942 were: J. Melville Broughton, gove 
R. L. Harris, lieutenant governor; Thad Eure, secretary of stalP 
George Ross Pou, auditor; C. M. Johnson, treasurer; Clydel}) 
Erwin, superintendent of public instruction; Harry McM 


attorney general; W. P. Stacy, chief justice. H 
i 
i 
i 


| 
Education.—In 1940-41 there were 3,769 public elemeniHik. 
schools with 18,470 teachers and 680,268 pupils and 982 pe 


high schools with 7,530 teachers and 207,880 pupils, operate 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


it of $34,195,798, about four-fifths of which was contributed 
jie state government. 
| blic Welfare, Charities, Correction.—In Dec. 1942 public 
‘Ss amounting to $407,052 were made to 39,058 persons for 
|e assistance and $160,703 to 9,191 families for aid to de- 
ent children; and in August, $34,069 to 2,241 blind persons, 
425 for general relief (by the county governments), and 
41,365 for unemployment compensation benefits. On Dec. 15, 
U, WPA employment in the state was 9,800. The state main- 
ad eight charitable institutions with 9,421 inmates on Nov. 1, 
i; five correctional institutions with 823 inmates; and state 
vay prison camps with 7,974 prisoners. 
ommunication.—In 1942 the state highway and public works 
@nission maintained 11,347 mi. of state highways, of which 
#) mi. were hard-surfaced, and 48,749 mi. of county roads, 
hich 2,364 mi. were hard-surfaced. There were 4,593 mi. of 
ajads, 511 mi. of city bus routes, 6,385 mi. of passenger bus 
&s and 8,923 mi. of freight vehicle routes. There were in 
@ition across the state one east-west and two north-south 
bays. 
jinking and Finance.—On April 30, 1942, there were 44 
dnal banks with deposits of $161,713,000, loans of $57,219,000 
investments of $39,184,000; and on June 30, there were 183 

banks with deposits of $529,551,000, loans of $165,754,000 
jinvestments of $193,506,000. In 1941 there were 156 build- 
sind loan associations with total assets of $92,356,275.26. In 
8-42 state receipts were $210,081,593; disbursements, $154,- 
46. On June 30, 1942, the state gross bonded and net debts 
m $133,736,500 and $113,942,103, respectively. The assessed 
@: of property was $2,496,247,967 in 1941. In the state gen- 
“fund there was a cash surplus of about $30,000,000 at the 


9yriculture.—Increased acreage, production and value char- 
Bized 1942 wartime agriculture in North Carolina. The total 
> of production harvested from more than 6,500,000 ac. was 
Hoximately $464,000,000, of which tobacco alone accounted 
@5228,509,000. The cash income of North Carolina farmers in 
+ was $240,481,000 from crops, $45,077,000 from livestock 
S livestock products, and $14,474,000 from government pay- 
-s. The value of the lands and buildings on the 278,276 farms 
#940, 44% of which were operated by tenants, was $736,- 


Janufacturing.—In 1939 manufacturing establishments num- 
ig 3,225 employed 270,210 wage earners at wages of $199,- 


1942 (est.) IQAL 


585,700,000 
721,000 
47,008,000 
1,184,000 
373,800,000 
8,01 4,000 
8,510,000 
8,988,000 
6,800,000 


459,490,000 
552,000 
52,024,000 
1,052,000 
205,640,000 
7,347,000 
6,880,000 
6,640,000 
6,552,000 
1,700,000 
28,500,000 
3,167,000 
1,505,000 
3,290,000 


Ha, bu. 
ae hay, tons 


5, bu 
4§>eans, bu 
Soedeza sced, lb. 


3,900,000 
38,800,000 
2,463,000 
1,086,000 
2,000,000 


Value, 1041 Value, 1930 


Value, 1940 


$6,979,426 
4,761,867 
1,101,309 
397,031 
253,721 
283,789 


$4,850,277 


1,439,457 
420,784 
391,481 
298,382 


$2,345,165 
552,380 


567,921 
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produced an expansion of North Carolina industry in 1942. 

Mineral Production.—The mineral production for North 
Carolina in 1940 was valued at approximately $20,000,000. In 
the production of mica and feldspar, North Carolina ranked first 
among the states. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—U.S. Census; Minerals Yearbook, 1940, 1941; reports 
of state agencies; North Carolina newspapers. (A. R. N.) 


North Dakota A west north central state of the United States, 

* popularly known as the ‘“Flickertail state.” 
Area, 70,054 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 641,935. The rural population 
was 510,012; urban, 131,923. Capital, Bismarck (15,496). The 
chief cities are Fargo (32,580); Grand Forks (20,228); and 
Minot (16,577). 

History.—The chief officers of the state in 1942 were as 
follows: governor, John Moses; lieutenant governor, Henry 
Holt; secretary of state, Thomas Hall; state auditor, Berta E. 
Baker; state treasurer, Carl Anderson; attorney general, Alvin 
C. Strutz; commissioner of insurance, Oscar E. Erickson; com- 
missioner of agriculture and labour, Math Dahl. 

Education.—Elementary schools in 1942 had an enrolment of 
100,655; secondary schools, 32,548. The total number of schools 
was 3,935. The institutions of higher learning were the state 
university and school of mines, the agricultural college, three 
state teachers colleges, two normal schools, a school of forestry 
and a school of science. The total enrolment in these institutions 
in 1941 was 6,600 and their teaching staffs numbered 445. 

Public Welfare, Correction —The WPA during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1942 expended $4,171,742 of federal funds 
and employed an average of 6,382 per month. The number of 
correctional institutions in 1942 was seven and the average 
number of inmates was 565. The cost of maintenance was 
$1,500,000. 

Communication.—Mileage on state highways on Jan. 1, 1942 
was 7,330.6; of rural highways on Jan. 1, 1940, 107,361.6. State 
expenditures of the highway department for the year ending 
June 30, 1942 were $5,654,436.25. The total railway mileage in 
the state in 1941 was 5,269.92. 

Banking and Finance.—In 1942 there were 114 state banks 
and one trust company, with resources of $47,256,629.70 and de- 
posits of $42,864,030.31. Nineteen savings and loan associations 
had resources of $13,810,399.30 for 1941. For the year ending 
June 30, 1942 state receipts were $40,974,128.28, and expendi- 
tures were $37,186,090.16. The bonded indebtedness of the state 
was $21,076,850.00. New state capital building indebtedness was 
$172,000. 

Agriculture.—The total farm acreage harvested in 1942 was 
16,162,000 (excluding wild hay). The cash income from crops 
and livestock was (1941) $227,700,000, including benefit pay- 
ments of $24,670,000. Cash income from livestock (1941) was 
$80,398,000. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of North Dakota, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) IQ4I 


111,960,000 
34,238,000 
24,079,000 
58,575,000 
43,075,000 
13,516,000 

4,570,000 
14,155,000 


140,844,000 
37,604,000 
29,000,000 
74,925,000 
67,454,000 
16,082,000 

9,184,000 
17,955,000 


Fiax, bu. 
Potatoes, bu. 


Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures in 1939 
was $43,767,082, and the total employment was 3,435. The 
estimated value of creamery butter for 1942 was $30,000,000. 
The value of flour and grain mill products in 1939 was $5,303,788; 
of publishing and printing, $2,255,874. 
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Mineral Production.—For the year ending July 1, 1942, the 
production of lignite coal was 2,469,364 tons, valued at $3,099,- 


Table Il.—Principal Mineral Products of North Dakota, 1939 and 1938 


Value, 1938 


Mineral Value, 1939 


$2,380,000 
151,824 
27,000 


Sand and gravel 
Natural gas 


The total value of mineral production in 1939 was 
(O. G. L.) 


633.68. 
$2,689,627; in 1938 it was $2,653,473. 


Northern Ireland: see IRELAND, NORTHERN. 
Northern Rhodesia: see RHODESIA. 


2 oF AUSTRALIA. Area 523,620 sq.mi.; 
Northern Territory pop. (June 30, 1940): aboriginals, 
full-blooded, 13,901; half-caste, 902; white (est. Dec. 31, 1941), 
9,615. Capital, Darwin (pop. Dec. 31, 1940, 3,900). 

Early in 1942 the whole of the Northern Territory was pro- 
claimed a defense area and the civilian population other than those 
engaged directly on defense work was evacuated. (See Wor.Lp 
War II.) 

Finance.—Revenue (1941-42), estimated, £A157,042; from 
Central Australia railway (1941-42), £A280,000; from North 
Australia railway (1941-42), £4230,000. Expenditure, ordinary 
appropriation (1941-42), £A525,860; new works, etc., £A4450,000. 

Production and Communication.—Production in 1939-40: 
pastoral industry, £A587,821; gold, £A233,789; wolfram, £A47,- 
836; pearl shell, £A15,998. Railways, government (Dec. 31, 1941), 
508 miles. (W. D. Ma.) 


. . An institution of higher learn- 
Northwestern University. ing at kvanston and Chicago, 
Ill. The university comprises the following divisions: the college 
of liberal arts, the graduate school, the technological institute, 
and the schools of music, education, speech, commerce and jour- 
nalism, all located in Evanston (suburb of Chicago) on a campus 
bordering Lake Michigan; the medical, law and dental schools 
and the evening departments of the university, all on Chicago’s 
near north side, on a campus six blocks from the loop business 
district. 

The total of gifts for the fiscal year ending Aug. 31, 1942 
amounted to approximately $925,000, which was received from 
more than 5,000 alumni and friends of the university. 

The new $5,000,000 building of the technological institute was 
formally dedicated on June 15-16, 1942. Walter P. Murphy, who 
died Dec. 16, bequeathed another $20,000,000 to the institute, 
which he had established by a previous donation. 

During 1942 the university’s participation in the war effort was 
impressive. The following schools were conducted on the campus 
in co-operation with the army or navy: on the Chicago campus, 
the Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s school, 2,200 men; on the Evans- 
ton campus, the Naval Radio Operators’ school, 1,000 men, the 
naval R.O.T.C., 325 men, and the Army Signal Corps school, 170 
men. 

A total of 241 members of the faculty and staff were in the 
armed services or in vital civilian work for the government. 
Training for war industries was given in the technological insti- 
tute to 2,600 men and women. Three hospital units, with person- 
nel from the medical school faculty, were organized for the army 
and navy. Flight instructors and combat flyers were being trained 
in the technological institute. Scores of faculty members were 
engaged in war research of a confidential nature. For additional 
statistics of the university, see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


NORTHERN IRELAND—NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
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"3s Area, 1,309,682 sq.mi.; pl 
Northwest Territories. (1941 census), 11,271; seat) 
government, Ottawa. The Northwest Territories comprise }j} 
territories formerly known as Rupert’s land and the Northwest) 
territory, except such portions thereof as form the provinces} 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta and the Yukon territe ay 
together with all British territories and possessions in Ichi 
America and all islands adjacent thereto not included within | 
province, except Newfoundland and its dependencies. For ad nf ) 
istrative purposes the Territories were subdivided into the pt aif 
sional districts of Mackenzie, Keewatin and Franklin by orgy 
in-council of March 16, 1918. The Northwest Territories Hi 
governed by the commissioner, the deputy commissioner and j})} 
councillors appointed by the governor general in council. 
commissioner in council has power to make ordinances for | 
government of the Territories under instructions from the goy 
nor general in council or the minister of mines and resources, sj]? 
ject to any act of the dominion parliament applying to the 7} 
ritories respecting such matters as direct taxation within the 7 
ritories in order to raise revenue, etc., establishment and tj 
ure of territorial offices, maintenance Gf municipal institutidy) 
licences, solemnization of marriages, property and civil “al 
administration of justice, education and generally all matter SHE 
a local nature. ; lk 
Communications.—Two well-organized transportation comij 
nies maintained regular boat service for both passengers % 
freight in 1942, leaving end of steel at Waterways, Alberta, 
destined to points in the Mackenzie district served by water trai 
portation. Regular and frequent commercial air service conneam 
Edmonton, Alberta, with the Mackenzie district and carried m il 


4 


The eastern Arctic was served by a yearly supply ship from Malt i 
real and smaller boats operating from Churchill. Strategicall!! 
) 
i 


by trading companies and others, maintained wireless comm 
cation throughout the Territories and with centres of populat 
in the provinces. 
Trade.—The main activities are the fur trade and the mii 
industry. Furs to the value of approximately $1,325,000 are #) 
ported annually. Natives and half-breeds living the life of natif 
enjoy free hunting and trapping rights. Of the white residefl/ 
only those who, under the regulations, are included in an esti! 
lished eligible list are permitted to hunt and trap and such ini 
viduals require an annual licence. Fur trading is controlled } 
regulation and only those who have been issued permits and ¥ 
have established permanent posts are able to engage in the 
trade. Reindeer herding in the northern Mackenzie district ¥ 
being developed in the interests of the native population. 
Mineral Production.—Wartime demands for tungsten 
other strategic minerals were responsible for increased prospdi) 
ing and exploration activity in the Northwest Territories in 16 | 
The output of gold on a commercial basis commenced with |) 
pouring of the first gold brick at the Con property of the Cons! 
dated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Ltd., on the ¥ 
side of Yellowknife bay, in September 1938. Six other Prope i 
came into production, namely, Negus Mines, Ltd., Slave hy 


placed government radio stations, supplemented by sets opera lt 
| 


Gold Mines, Ltd., Thompson-Lundmark Gold Mines, Ltd., Ryde ( 
Mines, Ltd. , Ptarmigan Mines, Ltd., and the Ruth Mine. Pta a 
gan and Ruth mines were closed reece in August 1942. aly 

total value of gold produced from these properties excee 
$9,000,000, the largest producer being the Con mine. The \ 
proximate average monthly production from these properties } 
the year was: Con, $150,000; Thompson-Lundmark, $75,0 
Negus, $65,000; Ptarmigan, $50, 000; Slave Lake, $20,000; Rye i 
$10,000. The pitehblendet silver prope of Eldorado Gold Mitt i 
Limited, at Great Bear lake, which was closed down in June 19 oft 
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is re-opened in August 1942. The mill at this property treats 
sre than 100 tons of radium-bearing ore daily. (R. A. G.) 


prway A country of northern Europe, bounded N. by the 
| * Arctic ocean, E. by Finland and Sweden, S. and W. 
F the North sea. Area 124,556 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1939) 2,92I,- 
0. Capital, Oslo (253,124). Other principal cities, with 1930 
pulations, are Bergen (98,303); Trondhjem (54,458); and 
avanger (46,780). Religion, Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1942: 
ing Haakon VII (q.v.). Prime Minister: Johan Nygaardsvold 
j1 exile in London). Norway was occupied by Germany in 1940, 
id was administered in 1942 through Reichscommissar Josef 
prboven, and Premier Vidkun Quisling (after Feb. 1). 
iHistory.—Norway experienced intensification of conflict in 
)42. From bases there the Germans slashed out at Russia-bound 
(avoys, attacking under the water, on the surface, from the air. 
ye nazis also felt it necessary to strengthen their defenses on 
: coast, and forced Norwegian labourers to build roads and 
tifications. German garrisons were increased by some 75,000 
in in March. Opposition and sabotage led to ruthless counter- 
wasures. Herr Rediess, chief of the Gestapo in Norway, executed 
pres. In October Trondhjem suffered under a veritable reign of 
jror. For the killing of two Germans the entire village of Tele- 
a was wiped out—men killed, women and children removed, 
aidings burned. Later Bulandet was likewise destroyed. Many 
4pperties were confiscated, and fines levied, the city of Stavanger, 
3h example, having to pay a levy of 6,000,000 kr. Some 1,000- 
oo Norwegians were taken to concentration camps in Germany, 
song such prisoners being Didrik Arup Seip, rector of the Uni- 
rsity of Oslo. One thousand Jews were deported in November, 
da small remaining group awaited the same fate at the end 
athe year. 

yiJespite such stringent measures, opposition grew. Two hun- 


Hr 


a 


oty WEEK IN NORWAY,” a reference by Lewis in the Milwaukee Journal 


uy/idkun Quisling’s high-handed methods of suppressing the opposition of Nor- 
d jan bishops to state-controlled religion in 1942 
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dred illegal papers spread news from home and abroad. Fires 
broke out. Accidents increased; one of the most notable was that 
in which Gulbrand Lunde, the Quisling minister of propaganda, 
was thrown into an icy fjord in his car and drowned. Police min- 
ister Jonas Lie disappeared also—perhaps at the front. From out- 
side came timely aid, such as the British raids on the naval base 
at Trondhjem and the spectacular air attack on Oslo, Sept. 25, 
when Quisling and the nazis were celebrating two years of the 
New Order in Norway. 

Three particularly effective groups working in opposition to the 
invaders were the labourers, the clergy and the teachers. Labour- 
ers resigned en masse from the nazi-controlled unions, slowed 
down their work and practised ingenious sabotage. The seven 
bishops of Norway, led by Eivind Berggrav, all resigned on Feb. 
24 in protest against state interference and dictation. Quisling’s 
policies finally led to the mass resignation of 1,100 clergymen, and 
ultimately to the declaration of the church as a “free church” 
completely separate from the state (July). Quisling’s own “church 
council” gained small support. Only about 40 ministers sided 
with the Quislingites, and the German authorities advocated a 
relaxation of Quisling’s attacks. The overwhelming majority of 
the teachers of Norway refused to join the nazi teachers’ asso- 
ciation; for a time all schools were closed as the state tried to 
discipline the obstreperous pedagogues. About 1,700 were ar- 
rested and several hundred, sent north to work on roads, were 
treated with exceptional brutality. 

On Feb. 1 Vidkun Quisling was made premier, and was main- 
tained in office although he did not gain popular support. 

The United Nations appreciated the effective work of Nor- 
wegian opposition at home, the aid of the Norwegian merchant 
fleet, and of the airmen from Camp Little Norway (in Canada). 
To show her admiration, the U.S. raised the rank of its envoy to 
the Royal Norwegian government to ambassador, and President 
Roosevelt personally handed over to the Norwegian navy a sub- 
chaser christened “King Haakon VII.” 

Education.—In 1937-38 there were 357,793 students and 1o,- 
521 teachers in the elementary schools; 31,127 students and 1,809 
teachers in the middle schools and gymnasia, and 16,033 students 
in continuation schools. The 11 universities had a combined 
enrolment of 4,998. The total state budget for educational pur- 
poses in 1939-40 was 65,364,000 kr. 

Defense.—The budget for 1939-40 was 54,762,000 kr.; Jan.— 
June 1941 (by govt. in London), 21,385,543 kr. 

Army. Under the law in force in 1940, compulsory service be- 
gan at age 20, extended for 12 years in the regular army and 
12 years in the “Landvaern.” About 30,000 men became liable 
annually, and served a training period of 84 days. In 1939 per- 
manent personnel included 1,135 officers, 765 noncommissioned 
officers and 12,500 men. 

Navy. The navy on Jan. 1, 1941 had two coast-defense ships, 
16 torpedo boats and 6 submarines. By the end of 1942 it was 
claimed this strength had been increased, largely by the use of 
some of the over-age U.S. destroyers. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the krone (23.4 U.S. cents in 
1939). Budgetary income and expenses for 1937-38 balanced at 
572,135,000 kr.; the proposed budget of 1939-40 was 595,627,000 
kr. The government in London planned expenditures of 142,827,- 
636 kr. in the first six months of 1941 and of about 92,000,000 kr. 
in the second six months of 1942. ‘Nearly one-sixth of this was 
for payments on the state debt. Income was largely from the 
merchant fleet, requisitioned early in the war. The state debt 
Dec. 31, 1938 was 1,430,395,000 kr. 

On Dec. 31, 1938 the Norges bank had capital of 35,000,000 kr. 
and deposits of 130,643,000 kr.; 711 private and savings banks 
had deposits of 2,928,000,000 kr. 
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Trade.—In 1939 exports were valued at 808,172,000 kr.; im- 
ports, 1,361,835,000 kr. The imports rose rapidly in the last 
three months, while Norway built up stocks for the war period. 

Communication.—In 1939 there were 2,335 mi. of state rail- 
ways and 25,677 mi. of highways (11,857 mi. improved, 13,820 
unimproved). In 1938 there were 107,657 motor vehicles. Nor- 
wegian air lines flew a total of 85,000 mi. in 1938. Telephones 
numbered 122,664; telegraph lines extended 21,875 mi.; radio 
receivers (licensed) numbered 400,623. 

Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural products in 1938 
was 384,207,000 kr.; of animal products (eggs, milk, wool, etc.), 

428,000,000 kr.; fine 30,000,000 kr. Landholdings numbered 
562,407 (298,360 operating units) with a value of 2,410,101,000 
kr. Leading crops were wheat 15,791,000 kr., rye 2,197,000 kr., 
barley 22,382,000 kr. and oats 31,479,000 kr. In 1938 total pro- 
ductive forest area was one-quarter of the total land area, or 
18,700,000 ac. 

Fisheries.—The total catch of fish in 1937 was 903,646 tons, 
the value of which was 92,272,000 kr.; 523,000 tons of the total 
was herring of various kinds. 

Manufacturing.—In 1937 there were 4,306 establishments 
which turned out products valued at 2,023,551,000 kr. Accord- 
ing to value of the product, the most important industries were 
food and tobacco 411,109,000 kr., paper, cellulose 309,733,000 
kr., iron and metal 308,169,000 kr., mining 216,511,000 kr., tex- 
tile 144,488,000 kr., and wood, furniture, etc. 140,756,000 kr. 

Mineral Production.—In 1938 the principal mineral product 
was iron ore, valued at 26,665,000 kr. Pyrites, valued at 18,168,- 
ooo kr., and copper, valued at 5,013,000 kr., were respectively the 
second and third minerals. (On, 1DY, Sa) 


Nose: see Ear, NosE AND THROAT, DISEASES OF. 


Notre Dame University of An institution of higher ed- 

’ * ucation at Notre Dame 
(South Bend), Ind. The year 1942 marked the 1ooth anniversary 
of the founding of the university (Nov. 26). Officially, the cen- 
tenary year was opened with the fall semester in Sept. 1942, to 
conclude with the closing of the summer semester in Sept. 1943. 
But the concurrence of war cancelled many of the programs, 
meetings of learned societies and publications which were to fea- 
ture the year-long observance. 

Beginning in Jan. 1942 Notre Dame adopted the accelerated 
three-semester academic year to facilitate wartime training. In 
April the navy, already having established an N.R.O.T.C. at 
Notre Dame, occupied residence halls and other facilities on the 
campus for the conduct of an indoctrination school for midship- 
men. The university students doubled up in the remaining facili- 
ties, and the entire subsequent year found a normal capacity 
undergraduate enrolment existing in conjunction with some 1,300 
navy trainees. In Oct. 1942 the Notre Dame indoctrination school 
was reclassified as a complete midshipmen’s school, with a four- 
months course leading to the ensign’s commission. 

Two acting deans were appointed during 1942, Raymond J. 
Schubmehl in the college of engineering, and Lawrence H. Bald- 
inger in the college of science. 

Emphasizing its policy of cultivating liberal arts in a war era, 
the university awarded the 1942 Laetare medal to Helen Con- 
stance White, author and professor at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. In addition to the direct uses of its facilities for students 
and navy training, Notre Dame’s campus and equipment, and 
faculty to a limited extent, participated in a program of training 
for men and women in defense, especially in chemistry, physics, 
engineering and management. For statistics of enrolment, endow- 
ment, library volumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 
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* One of the three maritime provinces of 
Nova Scotia. Dominion of Canada, admitted to the union qj | 
1867; area 21,428 sq.mi.; pop. (1941), 577,962. Capital, a 
fax (69,326); estimated  artiine population 1942, 120,000. O 
cities are Sydney (28,081) and Glace Bay (25,050) both ce 
of coal, iron and steel industries. The lieutenant governor i 
1942 was H. E. Kendall; the premier A. S. MacMillan. 
Education.—The number of students in provincially controll 
schools in 1942 was 122,378; in private schools, 3,459; in ins 
tutions of university standard, 2,389. 
Communications.—The mileage of surfaced highways in 1g 
was 6,234; earth highways, 8,853; provincial expenditure — 
highways, $1,746,369. The railroad mileage in 1942 was aa 
the number of telephones, 52,251. i 
Finance.—The ordinary receipts in 1942 were $16,443, 94g) 
ordinary expenditure, $15,497,608. The direct debt (less sinkir 
funds) was $98,478,264; indirect liabilities (less sinking tung 
$3,181,812. I 
Agriculture anne acreage of field crops in 1942 was 551,60q;| 
gross value of field products, $16,056,000; gross value of 4l} 
crops, $29,810,000. ¢ 


1941 


Oats bul: vesces Sea ee ee ee 3,094,000 3,265,000 | 
Turmiiusowthco5,: ly sotok tenn eee 3,300,000 3,511,600 
Potatoes, cwte “bs ee roe ea 2,091,000 2,319,000 — 


Hay and clover, tons ... . 667,000 49,000 Ir 


Manufacturing.—The gross value of manufactured prowl C3. 
in 1940 was $113,814,650; net value, $40,548,446; number i 
employees, 21,062; salaries and wages, $21,519,617. ; 
Table Il.—Principal Industries of Nova Scotia, 1939 and 1938 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 1938 
Sted] works: .00sten oc eee ate an $15,223,484 $I1,183,267 
Bishi packin gar eames 6,531,571 6,471,510 
Pulp@nd papers ma ee ee eee 515231373 55933,523 
Railway rolling-stock: 4.55.2) ates 2,507,399 3,240,033 
Sawmills: Ges yee een | ee 2,054,408 3,013,284 — 


Mineral Production.—The value of the mineral production | 
1940 was $33,318,587. The Inverness field had been closed. 


Table Iil.—Principal Mineral Products of Nova Scotia, 1940 and:1 game 


Value 


Mineral 


I940 


8,766,195 
1,302,347 
855,432 


$25,613,272 
1,340,830 
1,082,170 ; 


Til 
BrBLioGRAPHY.—The Royal Gazette; Journal of Education; Public Al 


counts; Report of Department of Industry and Publicity; Canada Yair) 
Book, 1942. (J. C. Ha) | 


Nursery Schools: sce Epucarion. 
Nutmegs: see Spices. 


Nutrition: see Dietetics; Meprcrne; 
Nuts Owing to the rubber shortage, imports of Brazil mi 
* into the United States in 1942 were practically { 
bidden. The United States and Brazil agreed to limit the mark} 
for these nuts, thereby inducing natives in Brazil to gath 
latex from the wild rubber trees as a more profitable occupati 
Preliminary estimate of the 1942 crop in the Amazon basin ¥ 
26,300 short tons, unshelled basis. Before World War II int 


fered with shipping, the crop approximated 40,000 short t 
annually. 
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j U.S. Production of Pecans by States, 1942 and 1941 


1 
! Improved I d 

Mprov 7 mprove . 

State Varieties Slee Vartetics ee 
1942 

| ie Ib. bh Ib. 
-~ 
4: ee. 22,300,000 4,200,000 22,549,000 3,671,000 
slabama . 7,900,000 2,000,000 9;971,000 2,189,000 
fississippi 3,100,000 2,300,000 3,927,000 2,963,000 
hlorida . <8 2,700,000 1,900,000 2,616,000 2 '056,000 
south Carolina 2,700,000 400,000 2,670,000 309,000 
} orth Carolina 2,300,000 300,000 3,000,000 290,000 
jouisiana . 1,900,000 4,500,000 1,400,000 4,200,000 
sexas 1,400,000 8,200,000 2,873,000 19,227,000 
jirkansas . 900,000 2,500,000 682,000 3,578,000 
«klahoma. 400,000 5,100,000 1,224,000 29,370,000 
«fissouri 20,000 580,000 88,000 1,652,000 
Repos ae 10,000 490,000 27,000 860,000 


#The 1942 crop of pecans in the United States, produced in 
s states, was 78,100,000 lb., of which 45,630,000 lb. were of 
“proved varieties and 32,470,000 lb. of wild or seedling vari- 
es. In 1941 production was 51,027,000 Ib. of improved 
(deties and 70,461,000 lb. of wild; the ten-year (1930-39) 
S2rage, 26,808,000 lb. of improved varieties and 54,358,000 lb. 
Jiwild. Almonds, grown only in California, yielded 22,000 tons 
$1942 compared with 6,000 tons in 1941 and a ten-year average 
t 13,800 tons. English walnuts, grown commercially in Cali- 
jnia and Oregon, yielded in 1942: California, 57,000 tons; 
iegon, 3,600 tons. In 1941 the walnut crop was: California, 
6000 tons; Oregon, 7,000 tons. The ten-year average: Cali- 
dmia, 44,730 tons; Oregon, 3,080 tons. The commercial crop 
dfilberts in 1942 was as follows: Oregon, 3,900 tons; Wash- 
ton, 670 tons. The 1941 crop of filberts was: Oregon, 4,900 
“is; Washington, 850 tons. The ten-year average was: Oregon, 
ss tons; Washington, 242 tons. Pecans are the most widely 
‘pwn and important nut crop in the United States. 

wXeports on nut crops in other countries were fragmentary. 
‘eliminary estimates reported a bumper 1942 crop of filberts 
1/Turkey—77,000 tons, unshelled—compared with 33,000 tons 
41941. Preliminary forecast for the 1942 filbert crop in Spain 
1s 21,800 short tons, compared with 20,900 tons in 1941. The 
aanish almond crop was forecast at 27,500 short tons, shelled 
‘sis, for 1942 as against 24,200 tons in 1941. (See also Coco- 
7S; PEANUTS.) (So-O Ru) 


\NLB (National War Labor Board): see War Lazor 
GARD, NATIONAL. 
‘As: see NATIONAL YoutH ADMINISTRATION. 


jrasaland: see BritisH East AFRICA. 


The largest oats crop since 1925 was harvested in 1942 
in the United States—1,358,730,000 bu. from 37,899,000 
The yield, 35.9 bu. per ac., was the highest since 1915, 


U.S. Production of Oats, 1942 and 1941 


1942 IQ4I State 1942 
bu. bu. bu. 


North Carolina. 
California . 
Colorado 
Alabama 
Maine 
Wyoming . 
Virginia . 
Tennessee . 
Louisiana . 
Vermont ‘ 
West Virginia 
Kentucky . 
Utah ye. 
New Jersey 
Maryland . 
New Mexico . 
Nevada... 
New Hampshire 
Arizona . é 
Massachusetts . 
Florida . 
Connecticut . 
Delaware . . 
Rhode Island 


6,800,000 
5,696,000 
5,647,000 
4,800,000 
4,017,000 
3,060,000 
3,510,000 
3,105,000 
3,000,000 
1,961,000 
1,848,000 
1,760,000 
1,638,000 
1,290,000 
I,I10,000 
924,000 
320,000 
273,000 
252,000 
198,000 
168,000 
136,000 
132,000 


176,702,000 
116,019,000 
153,467,000 
75,069,000 
54,912,000 
59,064,000 
45,900,000 
52,938,000 
54,280,000 
56,375,000 
51,374,900 
38,865,000 


201,435,000 
177,567,000 
141,320,000 
100,577,000 
90,400,000 
74,925,000 
67,410,000 
$9,427,000 
58,278,000 
53,428,000 


51,824,000 
46,232,000 
33,440,000] 25,050,000 


26,010,000 
23,940,000 
20,319,000 
13,401,000 
II,210,000 
10,152,000 
10,080,000 
10,064,000 

9,000,000 

73904,000 

7,898,000 


30,222,000 
25,900,000 
14,544,000 
12,304,000 
37,975,000 
10,516,000 
7,005,000 
8,732,000 
10,152,000 
5,946,000 
7,080,000 
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fortunate situation because of the need of maintaining the oats 
ration for the increased numbers of livestock on farms in 1942. 
In Texas only one-third of the average acreage was harvested 
because of insect damage. Oklahoma, Georgia and South Caro- 
lina also had yields below average. The 1941 crop was 1,180,- 
663,000 bu. from 37,965,000 ac. and the yield was 31.1 bu. per 
ac. The ten-year (1930-39) average was 1,016,061,000 bu. from 
36,653,000 ac.; the yield, 27.4 bu. per ac. Canadian production 
in 1942 was 692,724,000 bu.; 324,673,000 bu. in 1941 (U.S. bu. 
of 32 lb.). 


Obituaries The following is a list of men and women who 
* died during 1942. An asterisk (*) marks those 
for whom biographical notices are to be found in regular alpha- 
betical position. 


Name Birth 
date 
May 25, 1876 
1903? 
1862 
Io, 1872 


Appams, Cirrrorp Isaac, U.S. artist . 
AGELLO, FRANCESCO, Italian air ace 
*AHMED i, SIDI, Bey of Tunis . : 
AINSWORTH, Wi1aM NEWMAN, U.S. Methodist bishop . | Feb. 

ALBEMARLE, ARNOLD ALLAN CECIL KEPPEL, 8TH EARL oF, 
British peer . ? oy. 
ALESSANDRO, TRADITI, Italian army officer en, 
ALFORD, LEON Pratt, U.S. engineer editor |). seen p yale 
PSALLEN, ‘GLOVER moe U.Siscientist) 7 = ; | Beby 
ALVEAR, MarceELo TorcuaTo DE, Argentine politician - pula @cts 
AMATO, PASQUALE, Italian baritone. Mar. 
*AMULREE, WILLIAM WARRENDER MACKENZIE, IST "BARON, 
British lawyer and labour arbitrator . . ' Aug. 
ANDERSON, ALEXANDER E., U.S. army officer Nov. 
ANDERSON, Dice Rosins, U.S. educator . 2 ree 
ANNENBERG, Moses (Mor) Louis, U.S. publisher ee bebe 
PKA OSTA, AMEDEO, DUKE OF, Italian’ general eee 
APPLETON, EpWwarp DALE, U:S: publisher, 


June 1858 
1860 
1877 

8, 1879 
1868 


, 1878 


1860 
1889 
Apr. 1880 
1878 
1898 
1858 
1861 
1850 
1880 
1868 


AscHEr, LEo, Austrian composer. . 

ASHBOURNE, WittiaM GIBSON, 2ND BARON, Irish peer 

ASKWITH, GrorGcE RANKEN ASKWITH, IST BARON, British 
industrial arbitrator Sonsini Gini haeeeeey es 

PSASSOLLANT, JEAN, French aviator. 

P*A THOLL, JouN GEORGE STEWART-MURRAY, “8TH DUKE. oF, 
Scottish peer ‘ oe ree 

PSAYALA, EUSEBIO, Paraguay statesman . . ‘ 

BAILEY, Str SIDNEY ROBERT, British navy officer . 

BAILEY, VERNON, U.S. biologist : 

*BAILLET- Latour, HENRY DE, Count, ‘Belgian sportsman 

BALANOS, NICHOLAS, Greek architect. : 5 

Barnum, Matvern-HI11, U.S. army officer . 


1861 
6, 1905 


1871 
1875 
1882 
1864 


BEAUMONT, JOHN Cott, U.S. marine corps officer. 

Beaumont, Louts D., U.S. merchant oe: 

*BEAUX, CECILIA, US. portrait painter ye 

BEcK, Epwarp Scorn, U.S. newspaper editor . 

BECKET, FREDERICK Mark, U.S. metallurgist . 

BrEERy, SIR GEORGE STEPHENSON, Australian judge 

BELL, BRIAN, U.S. newspaperman se nee 

BELL, SAMUEL WatteER, U.S. judge. ‘ . 

BENRIMO, J. Harry, US. actor, playwright ; 

BERCHTOLD VON UND ZU UNGARSCHITZ, LEOPOLD, ‘Cou NT, 
Austro-Hungarian statesman . . 

BERGLUND, ABRAHAM, U.S. educator, author. ‘ 

BERIGAN, BERNARD (Bunny), U.S. orchestra leader 

BERNACCHI, Lours CHARLES, British explorer, scientist . 

BERR, GEORGES, French playwright, actor. ‘ 

*BERRY, MARTHA McC8ESNEY, U.S. educator 

*BESTER, Rupotr, British dramatist : : 

BErTEN, FRANCIS SALESIUS, yee historian, educator . 

BErrMan, GuBeErt, U.S. judge ees 

BEVIER, ISABEL, U.S. home £conomist 

BILLINGTON, Rose Ann, U.S. suffragist . 

BIRKETT, HERBERT STANLEY, Canadian educator 

BISBEE, Wrtttam Henry, U. S. army officer . 

BisHop, CARL WHITING, US. archaeologist : ; 

BLAKELY, JoHN RUSSELL Youne, U.S. naval officer. 

BLANCHE, Jacques Emre, French painter 

BLEASE, CoLeMAN LIVINGSTON, U.S. politician 

*BLOMFIELD, Srr REGINALD, British architect 

Boop, HENRY HOOKER, USS. governor . 

-KBOAS, FRANZ, Wass anthropologist ‘ 

BoEMER, Kart, German press official _. 

*BOGGIANI, Tommaso Pio, Italian cardinal, chancellor of 
Roman church. ie peace 

BoLanpD, Patrick J., US. congressman a 

Bowza, Oskar, U-S. mathematician =e 

BONNET, EpcaR, French business executive . 

BorIcan, JOHN, U.S. track champion 

*BORNO, Lours, Haitian politician. . . é 

BoScaRELLI, RAFFAELE, Italian diplomat E : 

*BoscH, ROBERT, German industrialist, manufacturer . 

Bostwick, ARTHUR Evmore, U.S. librarian . A 

BoswELL, "HELEN VARICK, US. suffragist . 

*BOULE, PIERRE MARcELIN, French scientist 

BourrzErF, VLADIMIR Lvovrrcx, Russian revolutionary 
writer. . 5 POSED toe ueG 

Boyer, Lucien, French ; singer, composer yf 

BRADEN, WittraM, U.S. mining engineer 

BRAGG, Sir Writram Henry, British scientist . 

*BRAMAH, ERNEST, British writer . ae 


July 19 


Oct. (?) 
June 16 
July 18 
Mar. 12 
June 26 


1868(?) 
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Name 


OBITUARIES 


Birth 
date 


° 


Name 


BRECKINRIDGE, JAMES CARSON, U.S. marine corps officer . 
BRESSLER, Davip MAURICE, U.S. welfare worker 
BREWSTER, ANDRE WALKER, U.S. army officer 
BRIGGS, CASPAR WARREN, US. phctograekce 

BRINTON, CHRISTIAN, U.S. art critic 
‘BRISTOL, ARTHUR LeRoy, U.S. naval officer 
BROWN, "ARTHUR TILLOTSON, British sea captain . 
BROWN, EpWaRD Scott (TED), U.S. cartoonist 
*Brown, WADE Hampton, U.S. pathologist 
BRUCE, "ROBERT RANDOLPH, Canadian politician . 
BRYANT, ERNEST CALVIN, U.S. educator 
BucHANAN, MaLcoLm GRIsw OLD, U.S. judge 5 
BUCKNER, MoRTIMER Norton, U.S. banker. . . . ‘ 
*BUCKNER, THOMAS AYLETTE, U.S. insurance executive . 
BULL, RENE, British artist ; : 
BULLOCK, WALTER FREDERICK, British newspaperman 
Buxton, "CHARLES RODEN, British pacifist 
CALKINS, TRUESDEL PECK, U.S. educator . 
CALLAGHAN, DANIEL Jupson, U.S. naval officer : 
KCALVE, Ewa (Emma DE RoQuER), French Opens S singer . 
CaLvo, CarLos, Bolivian statesman 2 a : 
CAMPBELL, Haro GEORGE, U.S. educator . ; 
CAPABLANCA, José Raout, Cuban chess champion . 
*CARLILE, WILSON, British ‘clergyman : . ; 
CARLISLE, FLoypD ‘LESLIE, U.S. utility executive 
*CARNEY, THomas JosErH, U.S. business executive 
CARR, WILBUR JouN, U.S. state department official 
CARVALHO, SOLOMON Sorts, U.S. newspaper executive 
CarvEtTH, Hector RussELL, U.S. electrochemist 
CHAMBERS, RAYMOND WILSON, British scholar 
**CHAMPION, PIERRE, French historian . 

CHANG CHING- HUI, Chinese politician : 
CHANLER, LEWIS Stuyv ESANT, U.S. lawyer, politician 
CHAPIN, Henry Dwicut, Wiss paediatrician, educator 
CHIANG Tso-PIn, Chinese diplomat F eee 
CINELLI, DELFINO, Italian novelist 

COHAN, GEORGE MicuaEt, U.S. actor F 

*CoLtBy, NATHALIE SEDGWICK, U.S. novelist : 

CoLMAN, SIR JEREMIAH, IST "BARONET, British manufac- 

turer . at 
CONKLIN, EpMUuND SarrH, US . psychologist — 18 
CONNAUGHT, ArrHuR WILLIAM PATRICK ALBERT, DUKE 

of, British duke . Wwe Seer ke eee gee 
Cons, Louts, U.S. educator . . 
Coox, WiLtIs CLIFFORD, U.S. diplomat 
*CoopER, Sir Epwin, British architect , 
CORRIGAN, JOSEPH Moran, U.S. clergyman, ‘educator. 
CourerR, Wru1am, WES: sculptor j es 
Covincton, JAMES Harry, U.S. judge, lawyer | 
CRAM, RALPH Apams, U.S. architect 
CREMONESI, Fivrepo, Ttalian politician 
CREWS, LAURA Hope, WeSwactness ss 
CRISSINGER, DANIEL RICHARD, U.S. bank official, I, attorney 
CRowELL, T. Irvine, U.S. publisher 
CROZIER, W. ILLIAM, US. artillerist, inv entor 
*CRUZE, James, U.S. motion picture director . 

CuRRAN, CHARLES CourtNEY, U.S. artist 
*CuRTIS, ‘HEBER Doust, U.S. astronomer 5 
Curtis, Sir JAMES, British government food ‘adviser 
CusHING, OTHO, U'S. artist . eee 
*DANDURAND, RAOUL, Canadian statesman. ‘ 
*DARLAN, JEAN Lours XAVIER FRANCOIS, French naval 
officer, politician 3 pes er hs 
Darnton, Byron, U.S. newspaperman 3 
*DAUDET, Lion, French writer, politician 
DAUGETTE, CLARENCE WILLIE aM, U.S. educator. 

Davis, BoorHE CoLwELL, U.S. educator 

Davis, J. FRANK (JAMES FRANCIS), U.S. w: riter 
DAVIS, RosBertT Hopart (Bos), U. S. editor, writer . 
Davis, WESTMORELAND, U.S. politician . ce 
*DE BECK, WILLIAM, U.S. cartoonist 

DE Groor, ADRIAAN M. , U.S. portrait artist. 
DELAVAN, ‘Davip Bryson, U.S. physician 

*De LEE, Josera Bouivar, U.S. obstetrician 
DEMING, EDWIN WIitrarp, Us. Da sculptor. 

DENISON, ARTHUR CARTER, U.S. judge . ; 
*DEWEY, Davis Ricw, U.S. economist, educator 
*DITMARs, RAYMOND LEE, U.S. naturalist 
}*DopceE, RAYMOND, U.S: psychologist ‘ 

Doran, James M., U.S. prohibition commissioner 
Doster, JAMES JARVIS, U.S. educator eae 
DorTEN, ‘CARROLL WARREN, USS. statistician 
Dow, ALEX, USS. utility executive : . 
DUNCAN, ASA N., U.S. army air officer . 
DUNCAN, Matcoim, UES: actor |= 
DUNEDIN, ANDREW GRAHAM Murray, 

British’ justice . \ 
Du Pont, Francis IréNéx, U.S. research chemist . 
*EATON, EpWarp Dwicut, U.S. educator 


Ist VISCOUNT, 


ELLIOTT, JOHN Lovejoy, U.S. educator . 
ENGEL, Kurt, Austrian pianist 4 

ENSoR, James, Baron, Belgian painter F : 
EPSTEIN, ABRAHAM, U. S. social insurance expert é 
ESPEREY, FRANCHET p’, French army officer 
ESSARY, JESSE FREDERICK, U.S. newspaperman 
*ESTAUNIE, DOUARD, French novelist. 
EstRADA, "ENRIQUE, Mexican politician . 

Ewart, FRANK CARMAN, U.S. educator 

*PARISH, WILLIAM Srames, U.S. oil executive 
Farr, Marcus STULTs, USS. educator 

FARRAND, WILSON, U.S. educator 


FELL, Tuomas, U.S. educator petty © 
FELLows, GEORGE Emory, U.S. educator . 
*FERRERO, GUGLIELMO, Italian historian 
*FEUERMANN, EMANUEL, Austrian cellist 

FIELD, RACHEL, U.S. author 

Fic NER, Vera NIKOLAEV NA, Soviet. revolutionary 


Sept. 13, 1877 


May 1, 1879 : 

Dec. 9, 1862 | Mar. 27 
1846(?)} July 10 

Sept. 17, 1870 uly 14 
July 15, 1886 | Apr. 20 
1878 | June 15 

Sept. 14, 1876 | Dec. 28 
Oct. 18, 1878 | Aug. 4 
July 16, 1863 | Feb. 21 
pr. 22, 1867 | Sept. 7 
Mar. to, 1881 | Jan. 12 
Mar. 10, 1873 | Feb. 25 
Jan. 18, 1865 | Aug. 8 
(2 Mar. 20 

1873(?) | May 1 

Nov. 27, 1875 | Dec. 17 
Oct, 7; 1877) |) June 3) 
July 26, 1890 | Nov. 13? 
1858(?) | Jan. (?) 

1873 | May 31 

Jan. 13, 1884 | June 17 
Nov. 19, 1888 | Mar. 8 
Jan. 14, 1847 | Sept. 26 
Mar. 5, 1881 | Nov. 9 
Apr. 7, 1886 | June 29 
Oct. 31, 1870 | June 26 
Jan. 16, 1856 | Apr. 12 
‘fan. 23, 1872 || septs 27 
Nov. 12, 1874 | Apr. 23 
1880 | June 29 

1871 | Dec. (?) 

Sept. 24, 1869 | Feb. 28 
Feb. 4, 1857 | June 27 
1883 | Dec. 24 
Aug. 16, 1889 | May 4(?) 
July 4, 1878 | Nov. 5 
Feb. 4, 1875 | June 10 
Apr. 24, 1859 | Jan. 16 
Apr. 19, 1884 | Oct. 6 
May 1, 1850 | Jan. 16 
May 26, 1879 | Apr. I9 
Oct. 5, 1874 | Jan. 5 
1874 | June 24 

May 18, 1879 | June 9 
Sept. 20, 1853 | June 23 
May 3, 1870 | Feb. 4 
Dec. 16, 1863 | Sept. 22 
Aug.22, 1872, | May 27 
1880 | Nov. 13 

Dec. 10, 1860 | July 12 
1866(?) | Jan. 11 

Feb. 19, 1855 | Nov. 10 
1884 | Aug. 3 

Feb. 13, 1861 | Nov. 9 
June 27, 1872 | Jan. 8 
July 5, 186 June 29 
1871(?) | Oct. 13 

Nov. 4, 1861 | Mar. 11 

Aug. 7,188: | Dec. 

Nov. 8, 1897 | Oct. 18 
Nov. 16, 1867 | July 1 
Oct. 14, 1873 | Aug. 9 
July 12, 1863 | Jan. 16 
Dec. 20, 1870 | Apr. 6 
Mar. 23, 1869 | Oct. 11 
Aug. 21, 1859 | Sept. 2 
Apr. 16, 1890 | Nov. 11 
1870 | Jan. 17 

May 1, 1850 | May 23 
Oct. 28, 1869 | Apr. 2 
Aug. 26, 1860 | Oct. 15 
Nov. 10, 1861 | May 27 
Apr. 7, 1858 | Dec. 13 
June 20, 1876 | May 12 
Feb. 20, 1871 | Apr. 8 
Aug. 17, 1885 | Sept. 8 
Dec. 20, 1873 | Oct. 21 
Jan. 27,1871 | June 14 
Apr. 12, 1862 | Mar. 22 
Mar. 30, 1892 | Nov. 17? 
Sept. 19, 1881 | May 2 
Nov. 21, 1849 | Aug. 22 
Dec. 3, 1873 | Mar. 16 
Jan. 12, 1851 | June 18 
Apr. 6, 1878 | Feb. 26 
Jan. 3, 1870 | Aug. 22 
1890 June (?) 

Dec. 2, 1868 | Apr. 12 
Jan. 14, 1909 | Jan. 22 
1860(?) | Dec. (?) 

Apr. 20, 1892 | May 2 
May 25,1856 | July 8 
Aug. 22, 1881 | Mar. rr 
Feb. 4, 1862 | Apr. 2 
1889(?) | Nov. 3 

Sept. 4, 1871 | Sept. 28 
Feb. 23, 1881 | Nov. 29 
Feb. 19, 1870 | Aug. 27 
Sept. 22, 1862 | Nov. 4 
May 18, 1867 | Sept. 22 
1879 | July 11 

July 15, 1850 | Apr. 13 

June 9, 1858 | Jan. 14 
July 31, 1871 | Aug. 40) 
Nov. 22, 1902 | May 25 
Sept. ro, Mar. 15 


June 16 


Frvx, THEODORE, Australian lawyer, publicist, writer 
FINNEN, Epo, Dutch labour leader . : 

*FINUCANE, BRENDAN (Pappy), British war ace. 

FISHER, ALBERT, U.S. auto pioneer A 
FISHER, FRED, US! publisher, author, composer 3 
FISHER, Howarp A., U.S. automobile manufacturer 

*FISKE, BRADLEY ALLEN, U.S. naval officer - 

*FISKE, CHARLES, U.S. Episcopal bishop. 

*FISKE, HARRISON Grey, U.S. Diy went theatrical man- 

ager . F 

A funzpArRIce, Sir. CHARLES, Canadian. judge, politician ; 
FLANNAGAN, *JouN BERNARD, U.S. sculptor 
FLEISCHER, "Cary GUSTAV, Norwegian army officer 
FLICKINGER, Roy Caston, U.S. educator . . aS 
FLUX, SIR ALFRED W ILLIAM, British economist. 4 

FOKINE, MicHeE1L, U.S. choreographer, ballet master 
Foote, HARRY Warp, U.S. chemist ~ . : 
Forsvyru, ANDREW RUSSELL, English mathematician 
Fox, ABRAHAM MANUEL, U.S. economist ‘ 
Fox, HERBERT, U.S. pathologist . ‘ 

*F RANCKENSTEIN, CLEMENS VON, German composer ; 
Frost, Gitman bu Bors, U.S. educator . 
GAGNON, CLARENCE A., ‘Canadian artist 

GALE, Henry Gorpon, U.S. physicist 

PKGARFIELD, HARRY AUGUSTUS, Wes: educator 

KGARRATT, "GEOFFREY THEODORE, British author 

*GARRETT, JOHN Work, U.S. diplomat : 

GAULT, Benjamin T., U.S. naturalist 

*\GENTHE, ARNOLD, U.S. photographer 

*GErorGE, Haron H., U.S. army air officer . 

*Gest, Morris, U.S. ‘theatrical producer 
GEYFLIN, HENRY RAWLE, U.S. educator, physician 

GIBBS, GEORGE, U:s: novelist, artist 3 ; 
GIL BorGEs, ESTEBAN, Venezuelan politician : 
GILMAN, LUTHENE Crarrmont, U.S. railroad executive . 

*GILMORE, JOHN WASHINGTON, U.S. educator - 
GLANELY, WILLIAM JAMES TaTEM, ist BARON, British 

shipowner el 
GLICENSTEIN, Enrico, U.S. sculptor, artist. : 
GOLDBERG, ABRAHAM, U.S. writer, Zionist leader. . 
GOLDWATER, SIGISMUND ScHULTZ, U.S. hospital admin- 

istrator . é = 
GORMAN, JAMES EDWARD, U‘S. railroad executive 

*GORTNER, Ross AIKEN, U.S. biological chemist 
GoTcH, Joun ALFRED, British architect and author 
GorrEesMan, MENDEL, U.S. banker, een Aes 
GRAHAM, BEN GrorGE, U.S. educator ; 
*GRANT, ELmu, UeS: educator, archaeologist . 

GRAVATT, WILLIAM Loyal, USS. bish op 

GRAVES, Bres, U.S. governor S 

GREAVES- Lorb, Str WALTER, British judge 

GREENE, HERBERT EVELETH, U.S. educator . 

GREENWOOD, ALLEN, U.S. surgeon . 

GRIEVE, KENNETH JouN MACKENZIE, ‘Canadian trans- 
atlantic flier ‘ Sr te te 

Gros, Epmunp Lou Is, U.S. hospital executive 

GRosE, CLypE LEcLaARE, U.S. educator . 

*HACKETT, CHARLES, US. opera singer . 

Haircut, THomas Grirritu, U.S. judge . 

HALeE, SyDNEY ARTHUR, U.S. editor 3 ; 

Hates, HAROLD KEAaTeEs, British M.P. merchant, writer . 

Hatt, TAMES HEnrY, British M.P. ‘ rare 

*ELAMILTON, Cosmo, British author 
HAMILTON, Hate, U.S. actor . z 
HARDING, (CHARLES FRANcIs, U. S. educator . 

Har.ey, JosEPH Emite, U. S. governor . 
HARPER, THEODORE ACLAND, U.S. author . 

PSHARPER, WILLIAM ALLEN, US. educator ‘ 

*HARRINGTON, Joun Lyte, U.S. construction engineer : 
HASKINS, CHARLES NELSON, U.S. mathematician 
HAvtrain, Sir FREDERICK WILLIAM GorRDON, Canadian 

judge : 
HEGLON, Meryrtane, Danish- Belgian opera singer 
HeLtmunp, RupotpH Emit, U.S. electrical engineer 
HENDERSON, LAWRENCE JosEpH, U.S. biologica] chemist . 
HENDERSON, RosBeErt, U.S. actuary and mathematician . 

“HENDERSON, SIR NEVILE Meyrick, British statesman 
HERO, ANDREW, Jr., U.S. army officer 

Herz, ALFRED, U.S. conductor . 

*HERTZOG, JAMES Barry MunnNIK, South African politi- 

Gee Go 

*HEYDRICH, REINHARD, German police ‘official 
Hitt, Srr ENocn, British financier . ‘ 

HILL, WILLIAM (Rep), Canadian swimmer 
*HILLHOUSE, PERCY ARCPIBALD, British naval architect 
Hinp, E. Cora, Canadian editor, newspaperwoman 
Hirscu, Isaac Sern, U.S. radiologist 3 a 

Hircucock, Lucius Woxcorr, USS. illustrator 
HoFrMaNNn, Hans GEORG, German army officer 
Hocan, JAMES JOSEPH, U.S. vaccine specialist . : 
HonENzOLiern, E1rEL FRIEDRICH, German prince . 
Horrtts, Hotcer, U.S. aviator cate, 32 
Hoven, Lours Epwarp, U.S. educator 

HOLLINS, ALFRED, British organist, composer 
Ho.imMeEs, JESSE HERMAN, U.S. educator 

*HoLMes, Puitiies, U.S. actor . 

Hott, ARTHUR ERASTUS, U.S. educator 
HoneEss, ARTHUR E., US. mineralogist 

*HorNBLow, ARTHUR, U.S. editor, writer ; 
Horney, FREDERICK Harrison, U.S. banker 

*HortHy, STEPHEN, Hungarian vice-regent 
Horton, GEORGE, US. author, diplomat . 

*HOWE, HARRISON. EstELL, U.S. chemist 

*HUBENY, MAXIMILIAN Joun, Uss= radiologist a. =. 
Hunter, (WiLEs) RoBErRt, U. S. sociologist, author 
Hustis, TAMES Humpnrey, U.S. railroad executive 
Hyar- Kaan, SIR SIKANDER, Punjab premier 
Hypart, Sir’ AKBAR, Indian politician .... 
Hype, Sir CHARLES, British newspaper owner. . . 
ILLINGWorTH, Avpert HoLpEN ILLINGWORTH, 

Baron, British politician . . has 

*INMAN, ONDESS Lamar, U.S. scientist. 


Ig, 1872 
1859(?) 
. 8, 1869 lh 
.14, 1892 |Apr. 30 
e xyeu May 1 
1884(?)} Sept. 
8, 1870 | Oct. 
8, 1879 | Aug. % 
28, 1857 | Sept. 77m 
9, 1872 | June 25 
1868 | June 
24, 1870 | Dec. 3 
23, 1883 | June | 
7, 1873 | Oct: 
3, 1863 
20, 1885 
1852 
24, 1859 
18, 1880 
12, 1873 
15, 1858 
I, 1873 
1878 
Hy Pen teles) 
I, 1866 
1880(?) 
1869(?) 
8, 1889 
4, 1889 
4, 1879 
I, 1888 
22, 1868 
24, 1877 
1872(?) 
. 28, 1880 
. 11, 1881 
14, 1880 
17, 1871 
27, 1880 
7, 1868 
7, 1874 
- 25,1857 | Jan. 3% 
1867(?)|Jan. 
2, 1879 | May x 
3, 1878 | Feb. 
24, 1871 | Feb. 
ro, 1882 | Dec. 
13, 1868 | Feb. 
15, 1872 | Apr. 
3, 1866 | Nov. 2 
7, 1904 | June 
10, 1865 
22, 1886 | May 
4, 1869 | Sept. 2 
18, 1861 | Oct. | 
3, 1880 | Mar. 
2, 1868 | June © 
26, 1873 | Jan. 
1872(?)| July 
7, 1883 | Dec. 
too1(?)| Aug. 
. 30, 1863 | Apr. & 
. 11, 1865 | May & 
5, 1864 | May 2: 
22, 1909 | Aug. I 
23,1876 | Jan. & 
1887(?)| Dec. 
1865 | May 
1883(?)| Oct. 
too04 |Aug. 20 
Ir, 1859 | June 
15, 1881 | Dee. 
12, 1880 | July 
ro, 1874 | May 1 
11, 1864 | Sept. 
5, 1892 | Dec. 
8, 1869 | Jan. 
23, 1876 | Nov. 
25, 1865 | Jan. 
I, 1890 | July 


Name 


WIN, EvisaBeTH ANTOINETTE, U.S. educator. 
CK, EMANvEL J., U.S. rabbi, educator 
\CKSON, JOE (JosErx FRANCIS JARANEK), U. &. ‘comedian 
)CKSON, WitLtam Henry, U.S. photographer . . 
MES, WILLIAM RODERICK. (W111), U.S. author, painter . 
(RQUIN, CARLOS BRENEs, Nicaraguan president 
| UDWINE, SiR HucH SANDHAM, British army officer . 
| HNS, Cary Oscar, U.S. chemist . 0 
| HNSON, HERBERT SPENCER, USS. clergyman wae 
}aNSoN, Hucu Samurt, U.S. army officer, administra- 
tor, columnist : 
| NES, CHARLES (Buck), US. motion picture actor 
J NES, Harry STUART VEDDER, U.S. educator 
_RDAN, Davi Francis, U.S. educator. 
{5EPH "FERDINAND, ARCHDUKE, head of Tuscany branch 
90 house of Hapsburg : 
LIN, JacoB von, Finnish industrialist _ 
HN, ALBERT, USS. architect . 
\NEKO, KENTARO, Count, Japanese. statesman . . 
i BEEK, HERMAN ADRIAAN VAN, Netherlands diplo- 
mmat . . 
ROLYI, Juurus, Count, Hungarian industrialist, banker 
.TO, SOToMATSU, Japanese diplomat . 
‘NT, DUKE OF, youngest brother of King George VI 
i: NT, SIDNEY R, U.S. motion picture executive 
jeivES, CHARLES "ROLLIN, U.S. geologist 
HMBALL, GEORGE Coox, U.S. steel manufacturer 
I Nc, LeRoy ALBERT, U.S. educator. és 
" NGSLEY, WILLIAM Morcan, U.S. banker 
RCHWEY, GEORGE WASHINGTON, US: criminologist, 
jawyer . ; j 
| YOURA, KEIco, Count, Japanese statesman . 
“‘ABENSHUE, PAut, US. foreign serviceofficer . 
a (OTTs, Howarp Crayton, U.S. World War Lace, lawyer 
JWUSSEVITZKY, NATHALIE (Mrs. SERGE Koussevirzxy), 
a.J.S. sculptor Cah cis: , 
) ND, WILLIAM JESSE Goap, U.S. botanist 
¥ ANDIN, PAu, French inventor . 
@NGFORD, Wititam Si Uns: football official’ 
i RMOR, Sir JOSEPH, English mathematician ; 
{WRENCE, HENRY WELLS, U.S. educator, author . . 
 DOCHOWSKI, VLADIMIR, Superior General of Society of 
Biesus . . qlte ¥ 
JEUNE, Joun ARCHER, U.S. marine ‘corps officer . 
ME Da SILVEIRA CINTRA, SEBASTIAN, Brazilian car- 


inal . 

NT, FREDERICK, USS. clergyman, ‘educator. 

(vi-Crvira, TuLLIO, Italian mathematician ‘ 

ELIE, Gorvon W. '(PAWNEE Buz); U.S. frontiersman 

’nd showman . . aoe eich cate 

‘TLE, Puixip, U.S. artist 

CH, Epwarp Douctas Locn, 2D ‘BARON, British army 
yfficer ‘ sen 

CKE, Morris 1D wy S, army officer _ 

(GE, GONZALEZ, "U.S. educator . 

GMBARD, CAROLE (CAROL JANE Prrers), 
Woicture star . . ‘ 
ANGAN, GEORGE BAKER, U.S. publisher _ . 
eoMIS, Orzanp S., U.S. lawyer, governor-clect of Wis- 
ionsin Sane 

GRE, Lupwic, US. newspaperman é 

VWENSTEIN, SoLomon, U.S. welfare worker. . 

ETTWITZ, WALTHER VON, German ey officer 

NN, Witt1aM, British M.-P... . eae 

\PINO, STANLEY, British actor Syetrcs 

TEs, DELLA THompson, U.S. author . 

‘ANDREWS, JAMES, U.S. congressman : 

\CAULAY, THOMAS Bassett, Canadian i insurance execu- 

five . . aps 

‘AULIFFE, ‘JosEPH Joun, US. newspaperman suns 

-CLINTIC, GEORGE Warwick, U.S. federal judge . 

:CLURE, NATHANIEL FIsH, US: army officer 

(\CDONALD, Pirre, U.S. photographer : 

.CDONOGH, SIR Grorce M. , British lawyer, army 

>fficer . “ 

JINTOSH, Burr, U.S. actor, author, ‘lecturer 

*KEAN, Tomas, US. author, playwright . 

*KENZIE, Wit1aM Pe US: church official 

NAMEE, GRAHAM, U.S. radio announcer . 

ccSwineEy, Mary, Irish Republican leader 

.CSWINEY, SEAN, Irish Republican army leader j 

i,GOFFIN, Ratpu Van DEmaN, U.S. eget archaeolo- 

mist : SA 
(HIN, FRANK Ce US. ‘army officer . 

\LINOWSKI, BRONISLAW KASPER, British anthropologist 

ae ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL, rst Baron, Brit- 

sh M 5 ; 

a “Wrra. Ray, USS. state dep’ t. editor 

¥)RCH, ALDEN, U.S. newspaperman, editor . 

yRGERIE, PIERRE DE, French diplomat 

URGUERITTE, Victor, French novelist 

RIE-ANNE OF LUXEMBOURG, DOoWAGER “GRAND 
DUCHESS . Sect STE 

RK, Louis, Hungarian portrait painter. ; 

.RKS, Henry Kincpon, U.S. neurologist, author | : 

MARSHALL, THOMAS CHARLES, U.S. Salvation samy: of- 

Acer .. é 

.RTIN, PERCY ALVIN, US. ‘educator, author . 

iRTIN, WILLIAM F., US. army officer . . 

W\STEN, CORNELIUS "ARTHUR, Canadian justice are 

sh, THESON, SAMUEL PRITCHARD, Canadian archbishop . 

.URER, Trvinc, WES: educator, clergyman . ; 

,EHBAN, Tuomas FRANCIS, U.S. journalist . 

TRRIAM, CLINTON Harr, U.S. biologist, naturalist 

CALF, JESSE Hovucuton, U.S. senator . 

LETON, WILLIAM Sv. Joun FREMANTLE BRODRICK, 

dst Ear oF, British statesman US Se 

‘vers, Sir Henry, British geologist . 

(KELL, Henry Jupag, U.S. bishop . 

{LBURN, DEVEREvx, U.S. polo player i 

BicLARD, Tuomas FRANKLIN FarrFax, U.S. newspaper- 

0) coi tC ate ee é < 


U.S. motion 


u 
t 


: 
We 


£3 


1883(?) 


OBITUARIES 


1874 
1887 
1884 


1872 


Name 


MILLER, ALICE Durer, U.S. author . 

Mitts, James A., U.S. newspaper writer 

MirTcHELL, CHARLES BAyArp, U.S. bishop 

Monrog, ‘ANNE SHANNON, U. 'S. author . 

MONTGOMERY, Lucy Mavup (Mrs. Ewan MacDowaip), 
Canadian author. ei 

Mooney, THomas J., U. 'S. labour leader : 

Moore, HERBERT McComas, U.S. clergyman and educator 

Moore, ROBERT WEBBER, U.S. educator . ae 

Morrii1, ALBERT Henry, U.S. business executive . 

Morris, GrorcE D., U.S. newspaper writer 

*Mornis, Tra NELSON, U.S. diplomat, author 

Morse, Epwin KIRTLAND, U.S. engineer . : 

Moscucowrrz, Paul, U.S. painter and teacher 

Munro, PATRICK, British M.P. . 

Murpxy, WALTER Patton, U.S. rail industrialist, Philan- 
thropist . . 7 ‘ 

Morray, Wruram SPENCER, Wes: engineer ; 

Myers, Gustavus, U.S. author . 

PEN AST, Conné, U.S. publisher 3 

NAYLOR, Wiitiam Kerr, U.S. army officer. . 

NEAL, Str WILLIAM PHENE, Lord Mayor of London 

NEIBAUR, Tuomas C., U.S. "World War I hero . 

NEILSON, JOHN Saaw, Australian poet - 

NEsTos, RAGNVALD ANDERSON, WES lawyer, ‘politician 

NEWKIRK, JoHN VAN KUREN (“SCARSDALE JACEE US. 
navy flier . 

geet Tuomas WoDEHOUSE Lxcu, 2ND Baron, British 


*NOEL, CONRAD LE DESPENSER RovEn, British clergy- 
Man . . 

*NorpsTROM, ‘Lupvic ANSELM, Swedish author 4 

Norris, GEORGE WASHINGTON, U.S. ere: banker 

Norton, Roy, U.S. author 3 A he 

Noyes, Nerwsotp, USS. newspaperman é 

Oy BRIEN, JACK, WES! boxing champion : 

KOCKER, Wittrast C., U.S. aviation inventor . . ; 

Opom, Wruram MacDovcal1, U.S. art school director . 

KO” FLANAGAN, Micwakt, Irish clergyman, ponder 

*OLIVER, EDNA May, US. actress eN j fs 

PSOLIVER, SIR THOMAS, British physician . 

ORTIZ, ROBERTO M., Argentine president . 

Osorro, Micuet ANGEL. (RIcARDO ARENALES, PorFIRIO 
Barba Jacos), Colombian poet f * ae 

Pace, Homer Sr. Crarr, U.S. educator 

PACKARD, FRANK Lucrvs, Canadian-U.S. author _ 

PAINE, FRANK DUES: educator eae 

PARKER, Auton N., U.S. pilot , : 

PARKER, Joun HENRY, U.S. army officer " 

PARSEVAL, Aucust von, German dirigible builder 

PATRICK, Mason MATHEWS, U.S. army officer 

PATTANGALL, WILLIAM ROBINSON, U.S. judge . 

PAUL, Maury Henry BIDDLE (CHOLLY KNICKERBOCKER), 
U.S. society editor . . 3 

’PaVLOVICH, DrmiTRI, GRranp DUKE, Russian nobleman . 

PEELE, ROBERT, US. mining engineer . . 6 

PENDLETON, Josep Henry, U.S. marine corps officer . 

PERcy, Writtam ALEXANDER Mts US. eee bg 
author : 

*PERET, RAOUL, French politician 

*PERRIN, JEAN, "French physicist . . 

*PESSOA, EPITACIO DA SILVA, Brazilian politician and 
jurist F 4 ; 

PETER, LUTHER Crouse, US. ophthalmologist . 

PETERSON, REUBEN, U.S. gynaecologist 

“PETRIE, Str (Wrtrram MatTrHEew) FLINDERS, British 
archaeologist 466 

PETROFF, EUGENE, Russian writer, journalist 

PETROFF, GHERGHI, Bulgarian statesman . 

PETTy, ORVILLE ANDERSON, U.S. clergyman : 

PFANSTIEHL, Cart, U.S: research engineer, inventor’. . 

PuILies, GERHARD LEONARD FREDERIK, Dutch industrial- 
iste c 

PHILLIPS, THEoporE EvELYN REECE, ‘British astronomer 

Purturrs, ZE BARNEY THORNE, U.S. senate chaplain . 

PINE, WILLIAM Buiss, U.S. senator . 

PLANTENGA, JAN Henprik, Dutch architect, art historian 

PoLiaAKoFrr, ALEXANDER, Russian author : sal 

**POLITIS, NIcoLas SocraTE, Greek jurist, diplomatist 

PopPE- HENNESSY, LapIsLAUS HERBERT RICHARD, British 
army officer . Trashy 

*PORRAS, BELISARIO, Panaman politician ; 

Porraco, ANTONIO "CABEZA DE VACA Y CARBAJAL, Mar- 
QUIS DE, Spanish politician : : ; 

PoRTER, JosEPH FRANKLIN, U.S. utility ‘executive 

*POULSEN, VALDEMAR, Danish engineer oe 

POWLISON, CHARLES Forp, U.S. sociologist . 

PROSSER SEWARD, U.S. financier : 

**PRYOR, ARTHUR, U.S. bandleader 

PurNaM, THOMAS Mitton, U.S. mathematician 

RAGHAVENDRA Rao, E. , Indian lawyer, politician . 

RAMEAU, JEAN, French poet, novelist ae 

RANSON, STEPHEN WALTER, U.S. anatomist . 

Rapp, Wrttram JOURDAN, U.S. writer and editor 

Raven-Hitt, LEonaRD, British cartoonist 

REDINGTON, PAUL Goopwin, U.S. forestry expert 

REDWAY, JACQUES WARDLAW, U.S. Seonrapac 

Rees, THomas H., U.S. army officer . 

* REEVES, JESSE SIDDALL, U.S. educator . . 

+ REICHENAU, WALTER von, German field marshal. 

REIGHARD, JACOB ELLswortn, U.S. zoologist 

Remers, Paut, German tenor, teacher 

*REISNER, GEORGE ANDREW, U.S. Egyptologist 

*RELANDER, LAURI KRISTIAN, Finnish statesman . 

‘RHODES, Ebcar NELSON, Canadian statesman 

RICE, ALICE CALDWELL Hecan, U.S. author. 

RICE, Tuomas STEVENS, U.S. criminologist 

RICHTER, GEORGE MartIN, U.S. art authority 

Riccs, Norman CoLMAN, U.S. mathematician 

ROBBINS, EDMUND VarD, U.S. educator. 

ROBSON, "May, W:S-actress, =) = ; 

ROCA, Juxro ARGENTINO, Argentine politician : 


ty 
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Name 


Birth 
date 


Death 
date 


OBSTETRICS—OCEANOGRAPHY 


Name 


RoGERs, CHARLES Epwitn, U.S. educator . 

Ross, Str Cu ARLES, British inventor . . 

ROTHSCHILD, ALPHONSE, Baron, Austrian financier. 

Roruscaitp, LIONEL NATHAN DE, British M.P. . 5 

Roussy DE SALES, RAOUL DE, Count, French journalist . 

Rowe, PETER TRIMBLE, Canadian clergyman ; 

Rove, EDWIN MILTON, U.S. dramatist, actor 5 
RUCKSTULL, FREDERICK W ELLINGTON, US. sculptor 
RUFF, Roperr Hamric, U.S. clergyman, educator . 
*RUGH, JAMES TORRANCE, UES: orthopaedist i 

Rusiz, Amos, U.S. baseball star . : 

RUTENBERG, PInuAs, Zionist leader ; 

SAAVEDRA, Aspon, Bolivian lawyer and politician 

SALTZMAN, CHARLES McKintey, U.S. army officer . 

SALVESEN, EDWARD THEODORE SALV ESEN, LorD, Scottish 

judge 
KSARG, ANTHONY “FREDERICK (Tony), 
peteer, author . ? 
SAUER, EMIL VON, German pianist ’ 
*SAYDAM, REFIK, Turkish premier. . . 

SAYLES, ROBERT Witcox, U.S. geologist 

ScHacut, ADOLPH (AD), U. S. baseball trainer 

SCHNEIDER, ARTHUR E., U.S. artist 2 
“SCHNEIDER, EUGENE, French munitions manufacturer | 

SCHNEIDER, Louts F., U.S. auto racer 3 

SCHOELLKOPE, ALFRED Huco, U.S. utility executive 

SCHOELLKOPF, JACOB FREDERICK, U.S. industrialist, finan- 

cier . ‘ ‘ 

SCHOFIELD, FRANK Herman, “U.S. naval officer. 

SCHORR, ANSHEL, Us: playwright : ae 

ScHUCHERT, CHARLES, Wise palaeontologist ‘ 
**SCHURMAN, JACOB GOULD, U.S. diplomat, educator ~ 

Scott, HENRI, U.S. opera singer . 

Scort, JONATHAN FRENCH, U.. S. author, ‘educator. 
*Scorr, NORMAN, U.S. naval officer . Sere er 
}*SEIGNOBOS, CHARLES, French historian . 

SELTZER, CHARLES ALDEN, U.S. author . 

SHEPPARD, MEtvin, U.S. Olympic track star 

SHIRAS, GEORGE, 3RD, U.S. naturalist, lawyer . 

SHRIVER, GEORGE McLean, U.S. railroad executive 
P*SICKERT, WALTER RICHARD, British peunten and etcher 

SIEBERN, Emit, U.S. sculptor F F ae: 

SIEBERT, “Lupw 1c, German politician . 

SILEs, HERNANDO, Bolivian politician 

Smion, T. FRANTISEK, Czechoslovak artist 

SmMoPpouLos, CHARALAMBOS, Greek cipionas 
SKINNER, Orts, U.S. actor ; A s 

SMART, Epmunp Hopeson, U.S. artist 
SMITH, ALBERT WILLIAM, US. educator, engineer 

Sm1TH, CHARLES Howarp, British diplomat . 5 
‘SMITH, StR GEORGE ADAM, British biblical scholar 

SmituH, THomas R., U.S. editor ae 
*SNOOK, HOMER CLYDE, WES) electrophysicist 
}“SPENDER, JoHN ALFRED, British journalist. 
‘SPURGEON, CAROLINE FRANCES ELEANOR, British educa- 

tor, writer. . Yee ee Aeon te ait cep 
ST AINFORTH, G. H., ‘British air ace. . 
STAUB, Huco, German psychotherapist . 
STA UNING, THORV. ALD, Danish premier . 

STauss, Eumtt GEORG von, German banker, politician 

STAYTON, Witiram H., U. ist shipping executive 
STEER, Putiip WILSON, British artist 

STEPHENS, GEORGE W ASHINGTON, Canadian politician 

STEVENS, THOMAS Woop, U.S. theatre director, author . 

STEWART, JAMES CHRISTIAN, U.S. engineer 
STOCK, FREDERICK Avcust, U.S. conductor, composer 

STOKES, EDWARD CASPER, US. governor a ae 

STOLL, Sr OSWALD, British theatrical manager 

Strout, JoHN ELBER?, U.S. educator ; 

STRAUSS, HERMANN, German physician . 

STuDLEY, ELtmer E., U.S. congressman . . 

STUMME, GEORG Von, German army officer 

STURTEVANT, SARAH Martua, U.S. educator 

SUTHERLAND, ANNIE, U.S. actress 
‘SUTHERLAND, GEORGE, U.S supreme court judge. 

SYKEs, CHARLES Henry, U.S. cartoonist 

Sykes, RrcHarp Eppy, US. clergyman, educator 
F*TALBoT, ARTHUR NEWELL, U.S. engineer . . 

TALLeEy, Truman H., U.S. movie producer, editor 

TAVENNER, CLYDE Howarp, U.S. congressman, journalist 

TaAyYLor, Marion SAYLE (OV. OICE OF EXPERIENCE” UES: 

author, lecturer i eae 
*TEMPEST, DAME Mary SUSAN, ‘British actress . 
*TERHUNE, ALBERT PAYSON, U.S. author 
TERRA, GABRIEL, Uruguayan politician. . 

THOMPSON, CARMI ALDERMAN, ex-treasurer of the U.S. 

THOMPSON, GustavE WuytTE, U.S. chemist . Re 

TILLMAN, SAMUEL EscvuE, U. S army officer . : 
*TINKER, ‘CLARENCE LEONARD, U.S. army officer . 

Tintor, Gustave, French violinist ; 

TosBIn, "Haro Tk U.S. educator 
Toprt, 'FrRrrz, German engineer. 

ToMLINSON, "GEORGE ASHLEY, WSs railway executive _ 

TorcHI0o, Putte, USS. electrical engineer . 

TORREY, GEORGE Burrovucus, U. S portrait painter 

TRAFFORD, BERNARD WALTON, U.S. banker . 

TRASK, JAMES D., U.S. educator . 

TRENCHARD, THOMAS WHITAKER, US. judge 
TROY, Joun’ WEIR, U.S. politician 

TSAHAI, PRINCEsS, daughter of Ethiopian Emperor Haile 

Selassie A 
*Turrs, JAMES HaypeEN, U.S. educator 
TURNBULL, Marcarer, U.S. author . 
“TURNER, Sir Ben, British Jabour and ‘political leader 
UNDERWOOD, FREDERICK Dovctass, U.S. railway execu- 
tive . 
VANBRUGH, Vioter (Mrs. "ARTHUR ‘BOURCHIER), ‘British 
actress . wks 5 
**V ANDERBILT, CorNELIUS, ritit, US. capitalist 

VAUGHAN, Str Louts RIDLEY, British army officer 

VEEDER, VAN VECHTEN, U. S. lawyer, judge : j 

VERITY, ’Grorce Marri w, U.S. steel manufacturer. 


WES) artist, pup- 


June 5, 1874 


May 22, 1853 
1867(?) 
1871(?) 

Feb. 5, 1879 

1872 

Oct. 18, 1871 


Feb. 4, 1882 
Aug. 16, 1889 
July 15, 1866 
Dec. 21, 1872 
1872 

Sept. 4, 1870 
July 27, 1865 
Oct. 2, 1847 
Nov. 21, 1887 
1887(?) 

June 18, 1894 
Sept. 4, 1891 
Jan. 26, 1860 
Aug. 2, 1868 
1863 

July 2, 1871 


Aug. 21, 1890 
Dec. 13, 1863 
Oct. 31, 1868 


1920(?) 

July 9, 1862 
(2 

1863 

Feb. 1, 1849 
June 11, 1867 
Sept. 5, 1873 
Aug. 7, 1875 
July 4, 1867 
Apr. 22, 1865 


June 30 


Nov. 13(?) 
Apr. 29(?) 
Feb. 9 


VEZzIN, CHARLES, U.S. artist 

VISSER, LopEwryK Ernst, Dutch jurist — 

*VOLIVA, WILBUR GLENN, USS. clergyman . . : 

VREELAND, WILLIAMSON UPDIKE, U.S. educator . 

*WAGNER, Boyp Dav 1p, U.S. army air officer. 

WalteE, ARTHUR EDWARD, British writer 

WALKER, THomas L., Canadian mineralogist 

WALMSLEY, Ty SEMMES, U.S. lawyer, mayor . 

rsWARREN, JosEru, U.S. educator . 

WARRINER, SAMUEL DEXTER, U.S. corporation. executive 

Wavyeurn, NED, (EDWARD CLAUDIUS), U.S. theatre direc- 
tor. 24 

WEAGANT, “Roy ALEXANDER, “US. electrical engineer 5 

-FWEBER, JosErH (Jor) M., es. actor, manager 

WEILLER, René, French diplomat F ‘ 

WEINGARTNER, "FELIX, Yugoslav-Swiss composer, con- 
ductor =. Mae Sree 3. St ets 

WEIss, Soma, US. physician 

WELLS, CAROLYN, U.S. author : 

WENDT, JULIA BRACKEN, ULs: sculptor 

Wesrcorn, Joun Howe Lv. U.S. educator . 

PK WESTLEY, HELEN, Ucs,-actress: 

Warre, Henry TEN Eyck, U.S. newspaper editor 

WHITE, JAMES GILBERT, WS. engineer, banker 

*WHITESIDE, WALKER, U.S. actor i 

WHITNEY, GERTRUDE VANDERBILT, U. &. ssculptiess : 

WIEGAND, Kart, U.S. botanist 8 

WiLcox, Extras BUNN, U.S. judge ‘ 

WILCOX, JOHN WALTER, Jr., U.S. naval ‘officer 

WILLARD, DANIEL, U.S. railroad executive 

WILLarn, Joun, U.S. author ae 

WitttaMs, Pai, U.S. naval officer . F 

Witirams, T. WALTER, U.S. newspaperman . . 

WILLIAMS-BULKELEY, Sr RICHARD HENRY, British peer . 

P*WILLSON, BECKLES, Canadian author é 

*WILLSTAETTER, RICHARD, German scientist . 

“WILSON, JOHN "ARTHUR, U.S. chemist 

WILSON, (ROBERT) ForReEST, U.S. writer 

Witson, Scort, U.S. judge . . . 

WINCHELL, BENJAMIN La Fon, U. S. industrialist 

*WINDHAM, SIR WALTER GEORGE, British aviation pioneer 

Woop, GRANT, USS. artist A aes 

WoopswortH, JAMES SHAVER, Canadian politician 

Woopwarp, CHARLES Epcar, U.S. judge . 

Woopwarp, WALTER CARLETON, U.S. church official - 

WORK, Huser, U.S. politician SMTP Fe 

Wricut, CHARLES BAKER, U.S. educator . 

Wyman, WALTER Scott, US. utility executive. 

YOUNG, "Wii1am Henry, British mathematician 

SY OUNGHUSBAND, SIR FRANCIS (Epwarp), British explorer 

ZANNI, PEDRO LEANDRO, Argentine army air force com- 
mander Sete, Seas 

ZEIGEN, FREDERIC, US. ‘author, financier . 

WZeMuansKy, ALEXANDER VON, “Austrian composer, con- 
uctor Oo toe Got eee 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, Austrian author ~ 


Apr. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Dec. 


- 30, 1874 
. 29, 3881 
. 11, 1867 
5 8, 2878 


June to, 1871 
Aug. 3, 1858 
Mar. 1870 
1853(?) 

Aug. 29, 1861 
Mar. 16, 1869 
(?) 


June 2, 1873 
June 28, 1869 
Mar. 22, 1882 
Jan. 28, 1861 
1885(?) 

Feb. 8, 1869 
Aug. 1865 
4, 1862 

» 1869 

1872 

» 1890 

1883 

1870 

8, 1858 

1868 

1892 

1874 

1876 

1878 

1860 

1859 

, 1874 

, 1863 

May 31, 1863 


May 12, 1891 
Apr. 18, 1874 


Oct. 4, 1872 
Nov. 28, 1881 


Obstetrics: see GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS. 


OCD (Office of Civilian Defense): see Civitan Deve} 


While, 


Oceanography. 


of two up to date text books, the first complete and authorita 


works in many years. 


Ocean Currents.—A study of four hydrographic sec 
crossing the straits of Florida near Havana indicated variatic 
in total transport between 26.0 and 30.3 million cubic me 
per second for the month of March. A counter current in f 
deep water north of the Florida current appeared to be a chai 


teristic of this part of the straits. 


Plankton.—Recent plankton studies emphasized the importan n 
of vertical movements in maintaining an adequate supply 
nutrients near the surface. For example, the rate of increas 
the plankton population in the spring on Georges Bank see 


because of the war, field obse: 
tions continued to be curtailed, the analys; 
and publication of accumulated observations continued. 


Ac 


ak 


to be a linear function of the reciprocal of the thickness of 4 


wind-stirred surface layer. In the open Pacific a positive corté! 
tion was found between the density of plankton in the upper 
metres and the phosphate content of the water. It was also sh 
that surface waters richer in phosphate occurred in regions wht 
vertical movements, which carried phosphate up into the sur 
layer from the rich reservoirs below, could be associated 
(See also FrsHertes; Marine BI0L06 


the permanent currents. 
ZooLocy.) 


BistiocrapHy.—H,. U. Sverdrup, 


Oceanography for 
(1942); H. U. Sverdrup, M W. Johnson and R. H. Fleming, The Oce 
Their Physics, Chemistry, and General Biology (1942); R. B. Montgon 


Meteorolo 


| 


| OCKER, WILLIAM C.—OHIO 


yransport of the Florida Current off Habana,” Jour. of Marine Research, 
j. iv, no. 3; Gordon A. Riley, “The Relationship of Vertical Turbulence 
iu Spring Diatom Flowerings, » ibid., vol. v, no. 1; Herbert W. Graham, 
tankton Production in Relation to Character of Water in the Open 


ific,” ibid., vol. iv, no. 3. (CSOD aI) 

a “We (1880-1942), U.S. aviation inventor, was 
per, William C. born June 18 in Philadelphia, Pa. An 
sert pilot with one of the longest records of service in the 
>. army air corps, Col. Ocker first saw action in the Spanish- 
aerican War. He re-enlisted in 1912 in the aviation section 
i) the signal corps and qualified for a pilot’s licence two years 
fier. He rose in rank to colonel in 1940, by which time he had 
on commanding officer at various flying fields. In the 1920s 
» experimented with instrument flying, and in 1930 he piloted 
lane with a covered cockpit for goo mi. from San Antonio, 
“x. to Scott Field, Ill., solely by instruments. He invented 
jious training devices for students of “blind-flying,” including 
t “flight integrator.” 
mUcker was co-inventor of the “pre-flight reflex trainer” and 
fia new type of propeller that was said to lessen noise, vibra- 
#1 and strain in the blades. He died in Washington, D.C., 
gt. ree 

“EM: see EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT, OFFICE FOR. 
sfice for Emergency Management: see EMERGENCY Man- 
“2MENT, OFFICE FOR. 
afice of Civilian Defense: see CrviLtiAn DeErENsE. 
afice of Defense Transportation: sce DereNnse TRANS- 
TATATION, OFFICE OF. 
fice of Education, U.S.: see Epucarion. 
Bice of Petroleum Coordination: sce Perroteum. 
afice of Price Administration: see Price ApMInisTRA- 
) N, OFFICE OF. 
“fice of Production Research and Development: sce 
SDUCTION RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 
afice of Scientific Research and Development: sce 
[)ENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 
sfice of Transit Controller: see Erecrric Transporta- 
iN. 
mice of War Information: see War INFORMATION, OFFICE 


| . (1876-1942), Irish clergyman and 
‘Flanagan, Michael politician, was born August 13 in 


lnonfower, Castlereagh, County Roscommon. A college profes- 
© and curate, he joined the Sinn Fein movement, becoming its 
BF resident in 1917, and was one of De Valera’s chief aides 
ying the turbulent civil war years, 1916-22. In 1920, Father 
lanagan, who was acting Sinn Fein president while De Valera 
fs i in America, sent a wire to Prime Minister David Lloyd 
jorge, declaring that Ireland was willing to make peace. Nothing 
‘ne of the Sinn Fein leader’s proposals, and he was subsequently 
“med by Irish patriots for Ireland’s failure to secure complete 
lependence in 1922 instead of dominion status. He died in 


wiblin, August 7. 


| Henry Memorial Awards: see Lirerary Prizes: United 
wes. 


A north central state of the United States, popularly 
i0. known as the “Buckeye state.” Area, 41,222 sq.mi.; pop. 
940) 6,907,612, of whom 2,294,626 were rural and 4,612,986 
oan; native white 6,047,265, foreign born 520,773, Negro 339,- 
‘1, other races 1,620. Capital, Columbus (306,087). Other 
ies of more than 100,000 were Cleveland (878,336), Cincinnati 
455,610), Toledo (282,349), Akron (244,791), Dayton (210,- 
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718), Youngstown (167,720) and Canton 108,4or. 

History.—Gov. John W. Bricker in Nov. 1942 was re-elected 
by the largest majority and with the highest percentage of the 
total vote ever won by a candidate for governor of Ohio. He was 
the first Republican governor to be elected for three consecutive 
terms. This election record made Gov. Bricker a leading poten- 
tial candidate for the Republican presidential nomination in 1944. 
His majority over former Congressman John McSweeney (Dem. ) 
of Wooster was 375,654, and he carried all but two of the 88 
counties. 

The entire Republican state ticket was elected by substantial 
majorities. Lieut. Gov. Paul M. Herbert of Columbus, Treasurer 
of State Don Ebright of Akron and Attorney-General Thomas J. 
Herbert of Cleveland were returned to office for their third con- 
secutive terms. Edward J. Hummel of Cincinnati was elected 
secretary of state. The only Democrat left holding state office 
was Auditor of State Joseph T. Ferguson, who was in the middle 
of a four-year term. The Republican party also won overwhelm- 
ing control of the state legislature. In the 23 congressional con- 
tests, only three Democrats survived the Republican landslide. 
Charles S. Bell of Cincinnati was elected to the Ohio supreme 
court, and Judges Roy H. Williams of Sandusky and Edward C. 
Turner of Columbus were re-elected. All ran on the Republican 
ticket. 

The state legislature, which adjourned May 17, 1941, did not 
meet at all in 1942. Although mayors and city managers of 14 
Ohio municipalities repeatedly urged Gov. Bricker to call the legis- 
lature into session to consider some form of financial aid to cities 
for the civilian defense program, and Democrats charged that he 
was not supporting the national war effort but was piling up a 
huge surplus in the state treasury which rightfully belonged to 
the local subdivisions, the governor steadfastly refused to con- 
vene the legislature. He maintained that he had co-operated with 
the federal government in every respect, that the state civilian 
defense organization was efficient and that the surplus, which ex- 
ceeded $30,000,000 by the end of 1942, would make new taxes 
unnecessary during the next two years, when state revenues were 
expected to fall because of rationing and priorities. 

Education.—Ohio in 1942 had 3,828 elementary schools with 
a total enrolment of 708,343 (including 21,652 children in kinder- 
gartens) and a total teaching staff of 22,470 (including 392 
kindergarten teachers); 1,350 secondary schools with a total en- 
rolment of 469,101 (including 83,837 pupils in junior high 
schools) and a total teaching staff of 28,160 (including 2,860 
junior high school teachers). 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Ohio’s relief-case 
load for Nov. 1942 was 24,243, the lowest since the state started 
keeping relief records. The average number of general relief cases 
for 1942 was 33,362 and the total spent was $7,870,596. Average 
of WPA employment was 30,563, at a total cost of $24,651,356; 
average number of cases of aid for the aged, 139,123, at a total 
cost of $41,250,821; average number of cases of aid to dependent 
children, 11,387, at a total cost of $5,310,003; average number of 
cases of aid to the blind, 3,928, at a total cost of $991,833; num- — 
ber of weeks of unemployment compensated (11 months) 1,178,- 
gti, the net amount of benefit payments being $14,064,162. In. 
1942 the four penal institutions had an average population of 
7,736 and were operated at a total cost of $2,478,861. The two 
industrial schools had an average population of 1,172 and were 
operated at a total cost of $609,084. 

Communication.—Ohio had 86,563.54 mi. of highways in 
1942 outside municipalities. Of this total 16,261.64 mi. were 
classified as state mileage, 28,352 county mileage and 41,949.90 
township mileage. Estimated expenditures on the state highway 
system in 1942 were $36,500,000. The state had 8,870.26 mi. of 
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railroads, 111 airports and landing fields and 1,480,398 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 446 state banks in Ohio 
with deposits (Sept. 28, 1942) of $2,077,160,739 and resources of 
$2,264,650,121. There were 241 active national banks in Ohio 
with deposits (June 30, 1942) aggregating $1,525,397,000 and re- 
sources of $1,679,020,000. State-chartered savings and loan asso- 
ciations numbered 547 with total resources (June 30, 1942) of 
$661,244,108. 

There were 122 federal savings and loan associations with total 
assets (Dec. 15, 1942) of $271,598,614. The state budget for the 
1941-42 biennium was $352,800,000. 

Agriculture.—The total acreage harvested in Ohio in 1942 was 
10,359,500; in 1941, 9,906,500. Total value of agricultural pro- 
duction in the state in 1941 was $491,101,000. A wet harvest 
season cut Ohio wheat production in 1942, but the corn and 
soybean crops set new records in spite of a shortage of harvest 
labour. 


Table I.—Leading Agricultural Products of Ohio, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 


160,974,000 
48,978,000 
51,374,000 

1,140,000 
1,332,000 
13,143,000 
10,614,000 
6,000,000 
3,325,000 
25,311,000 


185,752,000 
36,205,000 
51,824,000 

1,428,000 
Rees in 1,049,000 
Soybeans, bu. 28,819,000 

| Potatoes, bu 9,180,000 

Apples, bu. 6,384,000 
Tame hay, tons 3,659,000 
Tobacco, Ib. . 23,948,000 


Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures in Ohio 
in 1939, was $4,584,665,659; total employment, 686,089; total 
wages and salaries paid, $1,033,426,673. 

Mineral Production.—The total estimated value of mineral 
production for Ohio in 1940 was $61,457,191. 


Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Ohio, 1940 and 1939 


Mineral Value, 1940 Value, 1939 


$32,981,760 
3,534,720 
28,502,024 
147,154,864 
18,818,000 
6,595,483 


$37,114,560 
3,514,560 


Bituminous coal 
Petroleum 


Coke 36,725,360 


180,700,876 
21,132,280 
9,230,358 


Pig iron 
Natural gas. 
Sand and Gravel . . 


*IQ4I. (P. By.) 

. . * An institution of higher educa- 
Ohio State University. tion at Columbus, Ohio. Formally 
established as a land-grant institution in 1870, it opened its doors 
on Sept. 17, 1873, to a student body of 17. 

The university admits both women and men. It has ten col- 
leges: agriculture, arts and sciences, commerce and administra- 
tion, dentistry, education, engineering, law, medicine, pharmacy 
and veterinary medicine; a graduate school; and five special 
schools: home economics, journalism, nursing, optometry and 
social administration. Graduate work is offered through the doctor 
of philosophy degree. Special curricula in 1942 prepared women 
and men for war work. New departments of occupational therapy 
and physical medicine were created. Latest additions to the physi- 
cal plant were a 4oo-acre airport and a war research laboratory. 
The university for 20 years had operated on a four-quarter plan, 
enabling most students to complete their studies in three calendar 
years. 

For statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, etc., see 
UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLecEs. Dr. Howard L. Bevis, president, 
took office Feb. 1, 1940. (Hal: B.) 


Oil: see PeErTRoLEUM. 


Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Animal: see VecEetasLe 
O1Lts AND ANIMAL Fats. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—OKLAHOMA 


tary academy. 


A west south-central state and the 46th of § i: i 
Oklahoma. United States. The people of the state are pop} 
larly known as “Sooners,” from the name applied to those w th 
crossed the starting line sooner than the time fixed by the gove a! 
ment for the first land run into Oklahoma, April 22, 1889. iy 
69,283 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 2,336,434, a decrease of 59,606 sink 
1930. The tial population in 1940 numbered 1,456,771; urba it 
879,663. Approximately 87% of the population was native w it 
7% Negro, 4% Indian and 2% foreign born, Mexican and misee.P 
laneous. The state’s two largest cities are Oklahoma City (204 
424), the capital, and Tulsa (142,157). | | 

History.—Perhaps the most important development duh ‘Hg 
1942 was the adoption in November of a constitutional amen 
ment making women eligible for election to all state office 
Another constitutional amendment was adopted in July authori 
ing the legislature to provide for retirement pensions for teachiall 
The fiscal year 1941-42 ended with a large surplus, and tax edi! 
lections indicated a surplus for the fiscal year 1942-43. 7 
administration of Governor Leon C. Phillips ended with the bl. i 
ginning of 1943. Att id 
November election, Rolet 
ert S. Kerr was chosen 4] 
succeed Phillips as go h 
ernor. Others _ electeflt 
were: lieutenant govejsi 
nor, James E. Berry; sefulj, 
retary of state, Frank @)" 
Carter; state auditor, Mt 
C. Childers; ; attorney geil: 
eral, Mac Q. Williams } 
state treasurer, A. S. ik 
Shaw; state superintend:!* 
ent of public instructio}, 
A. L. Crable. 

Education. — In th ‘| 
public schools in 19412}. 
528,293 pupils were eil=)\ 
rolled, with 19,391 teacl}: 4 

ers. Of these pupils, 128+!) 
603 were enrolled in the 854 public high schools. The expendituip 
for the maintenance of public schools, elementary and secondar ie f 
during the fiscal year amounted to $32,625,955. The state ‘ii 
1942 maintained a university at Norman, a state agriculturfl 
and mechanical college at Stillwater, the Panhandle agriculturgl| | 
and mechanical college at Goodwell, four agricultural juniqé i 
colleges, a college for women, six state colleges primarily fdthy 
teachers, an agricultural, mechanical, and normal university fé ‘1 
Negroes at Langston, two academic junior colleges, and a millhj 


ROBERT S. KERR, governor of Oklahoma, 
elected Nov. 3, 1942, on the Democratic 
ticket 


There were twelve municipal junior colleges. In additioy, 
there were six accredited colleges and three junior colleges 4 
church affiliations. il 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—During 1941-4) 
77,749 persons were the recipients of old-age assistance, 2,18 f ’ 
blind persons received aid, and 19,941 dependent children we Hi h 
cared for; 2,059 were enrolled in CCC camps, 8,968 were ent 
ployed Ne the NYA (1,971 in school and 6,997 out of school fi) 
and 19,069 were employed by the WPA. 

The hospitals and eleemosynary institutions in 1942 include ; 
five mental hospitals, three tuberculosis sanitariums, two orphan 
homes, one school for the deaf, and one for the blind. They 
was also one penitentiary, one reformatory, and four schools 
detention and correction. ‘ih 

Communication.—Oklahoma maintained approximately 1c x 


ooo miles of state and rural highways in 1942, not includii iy 


iit 
q 


i 


. in towns and cities. Annual expenditures for roads were 
yoroximately $23,000,000. Within the state there were 6,478 
Hes of railroad. 

(Banking and Finance.—National banks numbered 207 in 
je, 1942, with capital of $55,589,000 and deposits of $503,- 
Hi, ooo. There were 182 state banks with capital of $9,477,000 
i deposits of $74,539,000. There were 32 federal savings and 
in associations with resources of $53,200,000 and 32 estate 
f Ociations with resources of $12,700,000. State receipts during 
#41-42 were $81,369,741.67, besides $20,498,830.42 received 
)m the federal government; expenditures were $87,169,607.50. 
ive state funded debt in 1942 stood at $36,106,735.68. 
Agriculture. .—No extended droughts occurred during 1941 or 
-}2, which were on the whole good crop years. The total num- 
}; of acres harvested in 1942 was 12,763,600, as compared with 
6350,200 harvested in 1941. The cash income to farmers in 
yiI was $1 23,591,000 from crops, $132,985,000 from livestock, 
i $21,035,000 from government payments, a total of $277,- 
‘,000. 


] 
4 Table 1.—Leading Agricultural Products of Oklahoma, 1942 and 1941 


I 1942 (est.) 1941 
= DUM ce RBar ven Re ec. Be MEI ae 57,370,000 48,610,000 
orn, DM IR ES ore tates. ce dea Aca Cie 35,031,000 31,202,000 
dits, BELG = ser ag hi Pera ine Sena hon ARN nee ed 23,940,000 25,900,000 
a vain SOLPHUMIG DU me eta al juke NEM ore whe ol 13,200,000 13,200,000 
PRGV AN DU ee aes, on cine, Sot es ES Au we ee 10,625,000 9,216,000 
ee Dales yon cs sea tie ewe Me te eon 720,000 718,000 
REE OS taro Wie tc Pca seh. rile as tee. ped eae 1,716,000 1,716,000 
Be sscorn, CONS ARR a ee een ce 11,900,000 10,200,000 


— 


iManufacturing.—Total value of manufactures in 


1939 was 
}} 2,168,499, as compared with $366,088,721 in 1937. State in- 


aitries employed 33,528 persons; 
“ges of $30,465,185 were paid. 


salaries of $11,090,299 and 


| Table II.—Principal Industries of Oklahoma, 1939 and 1937 


| 1939 1937 
ci ROTI. ollgG tcl Ae go, c7 id Macy Ee 5 $106,666,837 |$144,474,9015 
‘ SAIRDACKIN GS Ge wih fos ira GA Urydmonn) kaa ers 33,001,703 38,555,703 
illing—flour and other grain products... ... . 23,023,319 33,110,822 
PCH Ee DULLCL Se kadal cp ltghal st cteeP ce es, ey ew 13,162,718 15,149,054 
SeDishingeand printing: | 6 «6 48 48 seen 10,288,965 12,006,319 
Beery aproductsrm hs Sei ct) te a & ce aye SS 10,052,066 10,787,412 
dinelting and refining of nonferrous metals... .. . 9,122,686 13,537,438 
BME OVORMACHINETY. m. fse ne sit Gus fh) ol el sy vee Ae 8,523,190 8,320,300 
Mascclay-and stone products... 4% |= - . «9... = 6,887,716 6,783,870 
SieIESROPEPLOGUCES fi tm eekly = 1 See ae 6,355,993 7,527,539 
Bprmmnseedi productse: i eee he ee es Ag a 6,142,384 5,061,596 


Mineral Production.—The total value of mineral production 
$1941 was estimated at $260,000,000, as compared with $236,- 
000 in 1940. Petroleum production declined in 1941 and 
2 in some of the older pools, but the number of new pools 
+1 extensions was developed. 


ip Table Iil.—Principal Mineral Products of Oklahoma, 1941 and 1940 


Value 1940 


Value 1941 


$175,000,000 |$162,500,000 
31,000,000 31,603,000 
24,990,300 | 20,529,810 
13,043,000 8,926,000 
5,000,000 4,350,000 
2,852,304 2,124,000 


: d-Age Insurance: see SociAL SECURITY. 
\d-Age Pension: see Retier; SociaL SECURITY. 


‘der various states. 
i. (1883-1942), actress, was born 
fiver, Edna May nov. 9 in Malden, Mass. ‘She studied 
‘asic, dancing and voice when a child and in 1900 made her first 
4+yfessional stage appearance in light opera. She later toured as 


See also 
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pianist with an orchestra of women and played minor roles in 
stock shows. A versatile actress, Miss Oliver made a success on 
Broadway as the comedienne in Of Boy!, in 1917; she later 
scored in a tragic part in Jce-Bound in 1923. The long-faced, 
taut-lipped actress excelled in portraying sharp-tongued spinsters 
and was acclaimed as one of the leading “‘scene-stealers” in 
motion pictures on the basis of her performances in Little Women 
and David Copperfield. Other films in which she appeared were 
Alice in Wonderland, A Tale of Two Cities, Nurse Edith Cavell 
and Pride ana Prejudice. She died in Hollywood, Calif., Nov. 9. 


; . (1853-1942), British physician and 
Oliver, Sir Thomas authority on industrial diseases, was 
born March 2 in St. Quivox, Ayrshire. He studied at the Glasgow 
university and in Paris schools before starting his medical prac- 
tice in 1875. Sir Thomas specialized in industrial diseases, became 
an authority on industrial safety measures and was influential 
in improving the social conditions of workers. He wrote exten- 
sively on industrial diseases, served as medical expert of the 
dangerous trades committee of the Home Office and was honorary 
president of the International Congress of Accidents and Indus- 
trial Diseases at Geneva, 1931. He was also president of the 
University of Durham college of medicine, Newcastle, and vice- 
chancellor of Durham university, 1928-30. He died at Newcastle, 
May 16. 


Oman and Muscat: see ARABIA. 


Ontario One of the two central provinces of the Dominion of 
* Canada (qg.v.), admitted to the union in 1867; area, 
412,582 sq.mi.; pop. (1941) 3,787,655. Capital, Toronto (667,- 
457). The population in 1941 was 80% native born and 62% 
urban. The lieutenant governor in 1942 was Albert Matthews; 
the premier G. D. Conant. 

Education.—The number of students in provincial controlled 
public schools in 1942 was 708,180; in private schools 21,264; 
in institutions of university standing 19,185. 

Communications.—The mileage of surfaced highways in 1942 
was 56,309; of earth highways 16,137; provincial expenditure on 
highways $16,081,059. The railroad mileage in 1942 was 10,562, 
number of telephones 660,002. 

Finance.—The ordinary receipts in 1942 were $106,384,870; 
ordinary expenditure $109,618,967. The direct debt (less sinking 
funds) was $729,815,356; indirect liabilities (less sinking funds) 


$1 29,603,233 
Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Ontario, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 


17,716,000 
76,032,000 


23,400,000 
86,554,000 
15,519,000 
6,956,000 
6,753,000 
21,528,000 
5,021,000 


13,202,000 
9,471,000 
8,694,000 

18,124,000 


Barley, bu 

Corn, bu. 

Potatoes, cwt. 
Turnips, cwt 

Hay and clover, tons 


Agriculture.—The acreage of field crops in 1942 was 9,129,400; 
gross value of field products $172,470,000; gross value of all 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Ontario, 1939 and 1938 


Value of products 


Industry 38 
19. 


$166,01 2,623 
133,315,045 
759175387 
74,510,006 
70,815,603 
72,048,378 
54,744,508 


1039 


$134,720,912 
102,102,931 
79,480,472 
67,733,158 
58,330,183 
65,486,349 
52,663,274 


Smelting and refining 


Automobiles 
Meat packing. | 
Electrical supplies 
Flour and feed 
Pulp and paper 
Butter and cheese 
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crops $363,584,000. 

Manufacturing.—The gross value of manufactured products 
in 1940 was $2,302,014,654; net value $1,004,529,583; number of 
employees 372,643; salaries and wages $479,399,188. 


Table Ill.—Principal Mineral Products of Ontario, 1940 and 1939 


Value 
Mineral 
1940 1939 


Gold as $125,574,988 $111,533,873 
Copper | 32,037,305 
Nickel | $0,920,305 
Niead 94,579,434 n DAO 


Zinc 


Silver . - 5,563,101 472,675 


Mineral Production.—The value of the mineral production in 
1940 was $261,483,349. @a Cres) 


OPA: see Price ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF. 
Opera: see Music. 


0 The orange crop in the five producing states of 
ranges. the United States in 1942 was about the same as 
in 1941 and in 1940, the only noticeable change being that a ma- 
terially larger part of the crop was shipped by rail. Gasoline and 
rubber shortages affected the usual truck shipments. Railroad car 
loadings were well above those of previous years, owing to shortage 
of shipping facilities. The 1942 crop was 84,144,000 boxes, ac- 
cording to a preliminary estimate of the department of agricul- 
ture in Dec. 1942. 

The 1941 crop was 84,534,000 boxes and the ten-year (1930- 


U.S. Production of Oranges by States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 
boxes* boxes* 


California 

Valencias 

Navels and miscellaneous 
Florida 

Early and midseason 

Valencias. . . . 15,000,000 

Tangerines. . , : ; 3,500,000 
clexas @ur ee. = , : 2,900,000 
Arizona . . 700,000 
Louisiana 340,000 


28,044,000 
17,160,000 


29,505,000 
22,327,000 
16,500,000 15,200,000 
12,000,000 
2,100,000 
2,850,000 
660,000 
192,000 


*Net content per box of oranges in California and Arizona approximates an average 
of 70 lb.; in Florida, Texas and Arizona, 90 lb. 


39) average was 60,179,000 boxes. A prolonged fall drought in 
Florida, although relieved by December rains, reduced the early 
and midseason crops. (SOMERS) 


Oregon A Pacific state of the U.S.A., admitted to the union 
e Feb. 14, 1859. Area, 96,350 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 
1,089,684. Capital, Salem (30,908); chief city, Portland (305,- 
394). 

History.—Oregon was the second state of continental United 
States to be attacked by the enemy in World War II and the 
first to be bombed from the air. On the night of Sunday, June 21, 
1942, several explosive shells were fired from the sea, presnmably 
from a Japanese submarine. They landed among the sand dunes 
of Sunset beach south of the mouth of Columbia river in the ex- 
treme northwest part of the state. On the morning of Sept. 9, 
a very small plane was seen flying eastward in the vicinity of 
Brookings, in the extreme southwest corner of the state, and 
shortly thereafter a forest service lookout on rugged Mount 
Emily heard explosions. Later some bomb fragments were found 
and pieces of incendiary material. The plane was apparently 
based on a Japanese submarine. The damage in both of these at- 
tacks was negligible. 

Oregon’s contribution to the war effort in 1942 was largely in 


OPA—OREGON i] 
Ht 
HT 


shipbuilding and lumber production. The metropolitan area | 
Portland, including Vancouver, Washington, became the cent 
of a highly organized ship construction program, producing 
variety of vessels in many different yards. The U.S. Maritiy 
commission announced that the Oregon Shipbuilding corporatie 
operated by Henry J. Kaiser, held the United States record f 
1942 by turning over to the commission 113 completed Liber 
ships. 
Two large army camps were put into service in 1942, a and 
the close of the year an army engineer training and replaceme 
camp was announced for central Oregon. In addition, the ar ald 
and navy put into operation a number of auxiliary establishmer ; | 
including some large installations. || | 
On Nov. 18 at Oregon state hospital (mental), Salem, a qua 
tity of sodium fluoride was accidentally mixed with powdered eg Al 
for the evening meal; asa result 47 patients, mostly helpers, die ii 
In the November election, Oregon took a leading position fj 
the return to the Republican party. Republican congressiona{?: 
state and legislative tid: be: 
ets were almost all gs I: 
cessful, in some cadbil th 
record-breaking — pluraif!” 
ties. Earl Snell, Republi? 
can, was elected gov 
nor. The legislature m : 
: il 
in Jan. 1943 and fou} 
state finances in exce le i 
condition. The biennli} 
state budget as submittj \ 
to the legislature, inclu}! 
ing deficiencies, amoumf)!! 
ed to $32,300,860, wih 
sufficient revenues ava LSS 
able. itt: 
Outstanding among tilt! 
problems of 1942 was tiiilt! 
great increase in pope 
tion in the Portland m 
ropolitan area. There we 
substantial difficulties # it 
transportation and housing, and toward the end of the year} 
meat supply. Reasonably good solutions were found. aig 
Education.—In 1941 there were 206,715 pupils in publi 
schools, including 68,594 in high schools. There were 7,8 
teachers. 
For the school year 1941-42 the value of school propert 
was $62,160,199. ie 
Communication.—On Dec. 31, 1942, there were 4,809 mi, 3 
primary state highways, of which 4,368 were surfaced. Highy 
expenditures for 1942 were $15,586,827, of which $2,618,790 ¥ 
for interest and debt retirement. As of Dec. 31, 1941 there we 
3,665 mi. of steam railways, not including second main tra 
sidings, etc. 
Finance.—Oregon’s bonded debt as of June 1942 was $i ' 
i 


567,375. : 
‘ 
i 


\ 


Mk 
EARL SNELL, Republican, elected governor 
of Oregon Nov. 3, 1942 


Agriculture.—The total cash income of Oregon farmer. 
1941 was $151,612,000, of which $4,545,000 represented govel" 
ment payments. : lh 


1942 (est.) 1941 


1,742,000 | 1,920,000 
10,064,000 | 10,426,000 


Barley, bu. . . 4 y 
eine wheat, f || 
sn | | 

t 


10,075,000 


2,112,000 


Manufacturing.—The census of 1939 showed 2,248 manuld 


ie establishments in Oregon; 69,880 persons employed; 


iries and wages, $91,326,581; value of products, $365,374,436. 
}jor items: 


logging camps, $23,363,038; sawmills, $108,663,- 
}; planing mills, $8,122,845; meat packing, $15,178,448; paper 
Is $15,698,747. 


| Table \l.—Principal Mineral Products of Oregon, 1940 and 1939 


Value, 1940 Value, 1939 


.., G & GR SORSERS Gatcmah ane Gof eae me 93,980,000 $3,268,020 
SLA KI a 1,599,430 477,293 
fad aOOTeTavelee iv ek vg Swe ls YE 850,043 1,233,320 

eT Mae ee en, oo oh a a) oe 2,234,928 1,682,175 


jAineral Production.—The mineral production of Oregon in 


(L. A. Mc.) 


was as indicated in Table II. 

(1886-1942), Argentine president, was 
iz, Roberto M. born September 24 in Buenos Aires. 
§ graduated from the University of Buenos Aires in 1909 and 
sle at school joined the Radical party, then unified under the 
ership of Hipolito Irigoyen. He was a member of the city 
[incil of Buenos Aires, 1918-20, sat in the chamber of deputies, 
0-24 and was minister of public works, 1925-28. Following 
f, split of the Radical party, he joined the Anti-Personalist 
f.ion led by former President Alvear, under whom he held a 
net post. 
yle was finance minister in the Justo cabinet from 1935 to 
#7, when he was elected president of Argentina. He embarked 
ae upon a policy of democracy and a continuation of 

‘riendship with the United States. 

wing to ill health and threatening blindness, Dr. Ortiz tem- 
garily gave up his duties of office in July 1t940 and resigned 
dja the presidency June 1942. Even while ill, Ortiz expressed 
jHsupport for the United States and its allies, while the regime 
iis successor, Ramon Castillo, was mildly anti-American and 
ixiously avoided offending the axis powers. Dr. Ortiz died in 
@nos Aires, July ts. 


RD: see ScIENTIFIC RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF. 


Oct. 3, 1942, marked the soth anniversary of 
‘eopathy. the beginning of osteopathic education. It was 
m™:rved in osteopathic colleges, state and local gatherings, at 
pital openings, with addresses, radio broadcasts and otherwise. 
‘in a single class graduating 17 members the educational system 
fm grown to six recognized colleges, the total enrolment in which 
several years averaged nearly 2,000. Of the many thousands 
gluated, more than 10,000 were in practice. The content of 
i courses, as well as in other colleges in the country, was 
lified as a result of World War II, and calendars were re- 
snged so that four college years might be covered in three 
But entering classes in the summer and fall of 


31 the policy of Selective Service to keep such students in 
9 ol on the principle that they were in preparation for essential 


ORTIZ, ROBERTO M.—PACIFIC ISLANDS 
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who were graduates of osteopathic colleges. 
Ostland The German name for the northern portion of the 
* “Occupied Eastern Area,” including northeastern 
Poland, White Russia and the former Baltic states of Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania (qq.v.) (including the Vilna area, disputed 
between Poland and Lithuania). Reichsleiter Alfred Rosenberg 
was appointed reichsminister for the entire area in 1941 (includ- 
ing White Russia and the Ukraine); Heinrich Lohse was Reichs- 
commissar for the Ostland in 1941-42, with headquarters in Riga. 
CFDs) 


Ottawa The capital of the Dominion of Canada (q.v.) and the 
* seat of the supreme court, is situated on the right bank 
of the Ottawa river near the mouth of the Rideau, both rivers 
having very beautiful falls. The city itself is divided into an upper 
and a lower town by the Rideau canal. The parliament buildings 
are situated on a series of high bluffs which overlook the river, in 
one direction toward the Chaudiére falls and in the opposite direc- 
tion toward the Rideau falls. The population of the city was 
154,951 in Ig4t. 

The gross value of manufactured products in 1941 was $28,- 
582,935. 

The city’s most important educational institution is the Uni- 
versité d’Ottawa. 


BisLtioGRAPHY.—Handbook of the City of Ottawa; The Canada Vear 
Book, 1941. Ch Ce Hips) 


Outer Mongolia: sce Moncotta. 


Oxford Universit The academic year 1941-42, which 

y. began with 2,879 undergraduates in 
residence, ended with 2,832. The numbers of men matriculating 
in Hilary (158) and in Trinity (296) terms were again much 
above the normal figure; they were also slightly above the figures 
of the previous year. The average age of entry of men had declined 
since the war began. In 1941-42 58% of the men matriculating 
were below the age of 184; in the previous year the percentage 
was 43. 

The system of wartime examinations designed for men who 
would be called up in the middle of their courses and who wished 
to start them in bye-terms was maintained. The new regulations, 
which would normally restrict women’s courses to two years, 
would make these examinations attract most of the women. In 
consequence, Pass Moderations was abolished for the period of 
the war. 

A standing committee of scientists with some lay members was 
appointed to advise on technical problems of all kinds connected 
with the erection, maintenance and use of university buildings. 

Benefactions received during the year included £1,320 a year 
for to years from the Nuffield provincial hospitals trust for the 
establishment of a professorship of social medicine, the holder of 
which would work in an institute to be established by the trust 
at a cost of upwards of £8,600 a year; and £3,000 a year for Io 
years from the Rockefeller Foundation for research into problems 
of human nutrition. 

In Oct. 1942 the numbers of matriculations were 887 men and 
(DI Va) 


283 women. 


¢" sys Territories of the British em- 
Pacific Islands, British. pire in the Pacific ocean, of 
which certain statistics are given in the table on page 520. See 
BritisH Emprre for population, capital towns, status and gov- 
ernors. 

History.—After the Japanese occupation of Nauru at the end 
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Territory and Area 
Square Miles 


FIjl, 7,055 . 


wealth of Australia; see also PaciFic 
IsLANDS, MANDATED) 87,786 (mainland); 
2,754 (islands) 


Parva (administered by the Common- 


Principal Products 


gold (1940) 3,600 
kg. 


(exports 1940) 
sugar £F. 1,285,191 
copra £F. 125,063 
bananas £F. 41,747 


PACIFIC ISLANDS 


Pacific Islands, British 


Imports and 
Exports 


(in thousand £) 


__<, (2940) 
imp. £ Fiji 1,826 
exp. £ Fiji 2,679 


Revenue and 
Expenditure 


(in thousand £) 


(1940) 
rev. £ Fiji 938 
exp. £ Fiji 948 


rubber (1939-40 
exports) £152,487 


gold (1940) 1089 kg. 


copra (1939) 
metric tons 9,500 


(1940-41) 
imp. £A. 5390 
exp. £A. 493 


GILBERT AND ELLIcE ISLANDS CoLony (in- 
cluding the Gilbert group; the Ellice 
group; Ocean island [seat of administra- 
tion]; Fanning, Washington and Christ- 
mas islands; and the Phoenix group*) 
¢. 200 pied ae 


(metric tons) 
natural phosphates 
(1939) 325,000 
copra (1938) 4,900 


imp. 138 


exp. 282 


New HeEsrives (a condominium adminis- 
tered jointly by the British and French 
Governments f) 5,700 


(1939) 
tons 
copra 14,569 


(1939) 
imp. 118.6 


exp. 123.9 


(1938-39) 


(1940-41) 
rev. LA. 189.5 
exp. £A. 189.3 


Education: 
Elementary and 
Secondary 


(1940) schls., 4175 
scholars, 31,530 


Mission schools with com- 


pulsory attendance for 
native children (1939- 
40) Europ. schls., 3; 
schlrs., 63 


(est. 1939-40) 
TEVe 7Sck 
exp. 82.7 


(1939) schls., 236; 
schlrs., 6,828 


(1939-40) 
rev. 24.3 
exp. 22.7 


Numerous Presbyterian 
and Catholic mission 
native schls., 1 Fr. 


cocoa 1,935 


(1940-41) 
imp. 134.4 
exp. 121.9 


(1940-41) 


BritisH SOLOMON ISLANDS PRORERORATE, 
0 copra 12,991 tons 


11,458 


Govt. schl., and 1 
Catholic mission schl. 
for whites 


(1937-38) elem. schls., 6; 
schlrs., 4,697 


(1940-41) 
TeV. 51.3 
exp. 65.8 


_ 941) 
imp. 71.9 
exp. 50.5 


(export 1941) 
copra 4,258 tons 
bananas, 54,210cases 


TONGAN ISLANDS PROTECTORATE. ¢. 250 


(1940) schls., 125; schlrs., 


9.324 


(1939-40) 
TeV. 45.3 
exp. 51.9 


*Canton and Enderbury Islands, in the Phoenix group, are shared with the U.S.A. under the Anglo- American pact, Aug. 10, 1938. 


tNew Hebrides adhered to the Fighting French cause of General de Gaulle in 1940. 


of 1941, war spread rapidly to the British Pacific islands and man- 
dated territories. The Gilbert and Ellice islands, New Britain, 
the Solomon islands, the Bismarck archipelago, and New Guinea 
were raided, attacked and partially occupied by Japan early in 
1942. 

Heavy counter blows were struck by the United Nations and 
there was bitter fighting in New Guinea and the Solomons (see 
Wortp War II). 

In the Fiji islands, which for purposes of defense came under 
the South Pacific command as distinct from the S.W. Pacific com- 
mand, there was an enormous increase in the military and para- 
military activities by the peoples of all races. The garrison was 
heavily re-inforced, and compulsory measures were introduced in 
the defense force, the home guard and the civil defense service. 
Various boards and committees controlled such aspects of the war 
effort as imports, exports, foreign exchange, production and mar- 
keting, works, transport and communications, rents, and the 
organization of labour. A man-power board was appointed, and 
the call for an all-out war effort was strongly emphasized by 
Major General Sir Philip Mitchell, the new governor and high 
commissioner for the South Pacific, at his first legislative council 
on Aug. 1, 1942, and also at the Annual Council of Chiefs on 
Sept. 16. There were drastic cuts in petrol and oil consumption, 
and special efforts were made 
to provide land for food pro- 
duction with the goal of self- 
sufficiency. 

Since the early months of the 


Territory and Area 
Square Miles 


Pacific Islands, French. 


Legislation following 


department created in 19401 


deavoured to raise the stand: 4 


of living and regulate the hop 
of work on the various esta i 
while the health services of 1 
islands were further increas} 
A new centre at Nausori 
opened on Sept. 19, 1942; 

elling child welfare cl 
served the whole Suva pen 
sula, and further mobile 

were being added. 

For the first half of 
revenue amounted to £505,3 
and expenditure to £4548 
War taxation realized £26,9 
and defense expendi 
talled £60,564. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Dr. Keesing 
South Seas in the Modern | 
(1942); International Instity 
Pacific Relations (1941); 
Islands Year Book (1939). 
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The latest statistics availabl@ 
1942 for this French colony } 


given herewith: area (Society, Tuamotu, Tubuai and Marques 


isis: oe 


1,540 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1939) 45,000 (whites 


3,700). Chief town: Papeete (in Tahiti), cap. 8,460. Gover 

Commandant (1942): Georges Thierry d’Argenlieu. The Frew 

Pacific islands adhered to the Free French cause in Sept. 1940} 
Finance.—Local budget (est. 1939) 27,560,000 francs. 
Trade.—(1939): imports 80,482,000 francs; exports 63, 536,4 


francs. Roads 1937: 


COLONIAL EMPIRE.) 


Pacific Islands, Mandated. 


Tahiti 48 mi.; 

(1938) cleared, 162,927 net tons. 
Production.—Export: copra (1939) 23,000 metric tons; nai | 

ral phosphates (1940) 173,000 metric tons. 


(See also FRENE 


The former German poss 
sions in the western Pac, 


comprise part of New Guinea with adjacent archipelagos, Wéi 
ern Samoa, the Marshall, Caroline, Palau and Ladrone, or Mai ' 


anne islands, and the islet of Nauru. 
tories are given in the accompanying table. 


Statistics for these 
For capital toy 


and governors of New Guinea, Western Samoa and Nauru, 


Mandated Pacific Islands 


Population and 
Status 


NEw GUINEA, mandated territory 
(69,700) including Bismarck Archi- 
pelago (19,200) and Solomon Is. 
(4,100) 


war, when sugar production and 
gold mining prospered while the 
principal industry of Fiji, copra, 


(1940) native 668,871; | Exports: 
European 4,399; Asiatic 
2,099. Under mandate 
of the Commonwealth 


of Australia 


Principal Products 


gold (1940) 
7,800 kg. Copra (1938) 
74,400 metric tons 


Imports 
and Exports 
(000’s omitted) 


_ (1939-40) 
imp. £A.1,268 
exp. £A.3,674 


| 
fi 


rapid development of the lab i 


Rave 19 mi.; ship) 


declined, a reversal had taken 
place by 1942. The price of the 
latter commodity had risen 
from £5 to £15 a ton, and the 
entire future production of both 
the Fiji islands and the Tonga 
islands was already earmarked. 
The export of bat guano to New 
Zealand proved successful dur- 
ing 1942. 


(1940) 61,249 (white 410) 
Under mandate of New 
Zealand 


(Export 1940) 
copra 5,644 tons; bana- 
nas £N.Z. 84,706 


_ (1940) 
imp. £N.Z.165 
exp. £N.Z.222 


MariannE Is., CAROLINE Is., PALAU, 
and Marsuatt Is. (811) 


(1936) 
107,137 (Japanese, 56,496) 
Under Japanese mandate 


cane sugar (1938-39) 
70,300 metric tons; 
phosphates (export 
1938) 104,000 metric 
tons 


Naurvu (8) 


(1940) 3,460 (European 171, 


Chinese 1,512). Under 
British mandate, held 
jointly by Great Britain, 
New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia, the administrator 


natural phosphates 
(export 1940) 808,- 
400 tons 


(1936) 
imp. 13,866 yen 
exp. 25,108 yen 


. _ (1940) 
imp. £A.192.7 
exp. £A.541.2 


AN GUN CREWS firing at Japanese bases during the naval raid of Jan. 31, 
ig2, on the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 


#TisH Empire. After the Japanese entry into the war in 1941, 
aise islands became the scene of hostilities, for which see WorLD 
He II. 
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‘cifism As was the case in World War I, the so-called his- 
* toric peace churches—the Society of Friends 
Siakers), the Church of the Brethren (Dunkards) and the 
iWnnonites—took a leading part in the activities of pacifists in 
fi United States, i.e., those persons who on grounds of con- 
§nce refuse to participate in any war. The combined member- 
»D of these sects in 1942 was approximately 400,000. Emphasis 
“the right of the individual to follow his own conscience or 
i leading of the Holy Spirit is even more fundamental with 
fn, however, than opposition to war. A considerable number 
(their members of military age accordingly enlisted or sub- 
ted to military service under the Selective Service act. 

the historic peace churches were joined by the Fellowship of 
-onciliation, the leading interdenominational religious pacifist 
Wanization, which includes in its membership many leading 
irchmen of all denominations, the World Peace Commission 
‘he Methodist Church, the Church of the Disciples, the Com- 
ttee on Conscientious Objectors of the Federal Council of 
irches of Christ in America, and the Association of Catholic 
iscientious Objectors, in establishing the National Service 
‘ird for Religious Objectors which was recognized by the 
‘ective Service administration and the department of justice 
tthe agency representing conscientious objectors. Under the 
eral auspices of this board the Selective Service administra- 


work. An increasing number of C.O.s were on “detached service” 
from camp working in hospitals, reform schools, training courses 
for postwar reconstruction, and various forms of research. The 
federal government provided camps and camp equipment and 
tools but the C.O.s received no pay and the entire cost of the 
administration of the camps and the maintenance of the workers 
was borne either by the C.O.s themselves or by churches or pacifist 
organizations. So far as most of these men and groups were con- 
cerned, this arrangement was a voluntary one entered into be- 
cause they desired to give evidence of their willingness to serve 
the nation in such ways as conscience permitted. At the close 
of 1942, there were over 5,000 men in the 72 Civilian Public 
Service camps representing 115° denominations and _ religious 
groups. By adding the sum paid for maintenance and wages for 
these men at soldiers’ pay (though many were doing highly ex- 
pert work) it was computed that they were contributing service 
at the rate of nearly $6,000,000 per year. In addition to these 
men on civilian service at least an equal number of C.O.s ac- 
cepted noncombatant service in the armed forces. 

At the close of 1942 more than 300 conscientious objectors 
were in federal prisons. These included “absolutists’” who re- 
fused even to register and men who were adjudged not sincere 
or on technical grounds not entitled to C.O. classification and who 
refused induction into the army. The total became nearly 800 if 
members of Jehovah’s Witnesses who claimed to be ministers of 
religion and therefore entitled to complete exemption were in- 
cluded. 

There was no way of computing the total number of pacifists 
in the United States in 1942. In most of the leading Protestant 
denominations there had, however, been a great increase after 
World War I. It was estimated that in that war not more than 
too Protestant ministers outside the peace churches maintained 
an unequivocal pacifist position. During the summer of 1942 
more than 1,600 signed a public statement reaffirming their 
religious pacifism. 
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The peace churches and religious pacifist groups abhorred 
sabotage or obstruction of officials, civilians or soldiers in the 
performance of what they regard as their duty; but insisted upon 
their own right to proclaim their religious faith and to win con- 
verts to it. The government did not interfere with their activities. 
In the churches mutual respect and friendly relations between 
nonpacifists and pacifists, for the most part, prevailed. 

Very few American pacifists were anarchists, nonresistants of 
the Tolstoyan type, or isolationists. There was much discussion, 
therefore, in pacifist circles of peace aims and postwar reconstruc- 
tion. The great majority believed there must be some form of 
federal world government along the lines of the American union. 
They joined with other churchmen in the work of the Commis- 
sion on the Bases of a Just and Durable Peace of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. Many pacifists, how- 
ever, believed that continuation of the war would lead to catas- 
trophe and that the United States government should offer to 
make peace immediately with all peoples prepared to join in 
establishing a world order based on freedom and equality for all 
peoples, as the surest way of breaking the hold of totalitarianism 
in axis lands. 

The upsurge of the nonviolent movement for Indian indepen- 
dence under the leadership of Gandhi served as a considerable 
stimulus to pacifism in the United States, and Gandhi was gen- 
erally regarded as the world’s leading exemplar of the pacifist 
philosophy and technique. 

Except for minor differences, the picture of pacifism, including 
the treatment by the government, was the same in Great Britain 
and other English-speaking countries. Except in these lands and 
a few in Latin America, the rights of conscientious objectors were 
not recognized though there were small pacifist groups, Quakers 
and others, in nearly all countries. (See also RELIGION.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Reports of the National Service Board for Religious 
Objectors; Publications of the Commission to Study the Bases of a Just and 
Durable Peace, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America; Official 
Statements of Religious Bodies Regarding the Conscientious Objector, com- 
piled and published by the Department of International Justice and Good- 
will, Federal Council of Churches; General Lewis Hershey, One Year of 
Selective Service. (A. J. M.) 


: (1877-1942), Canadian-U.S. au- 
Packard, Frank Lucius thor, was born Feb. 2 in Mon- 
treal, Que., of U.S. parents. He was graduated from McGill uni- 
versity in 1897 and then worked as an engineer in the United 
States. In 1917, he wrote an adventure thriller, The Adventures 
of Jimmie Dale, which proved so popular that he continued the 
series. The Jimmie Dale books sold about 3,000,000 copies and 
were widely translated. Another of his best-sellers, The Miracle 
Man, was produced on the stage and in motion pictures. Packard 
died in Lacline, Que., Feb. 17 


Padilla Ezequiel (1890- ye Mexican statesman, was 

’ born Dec. 31 in Coyuca de Catalan; 
Mexico. He studied law in Mexico and abroad and was law pro- 
fessor at the University of Mexico, 1926. He served three terms 
as federal deputy and was twice a senator. He was also attorney 
general of the republic, 1928, secretary of public education, 1929, 
and minister to Hungary and Italy, 1930-32. When Avila 
Camacho was elected president in 1940, he made Padilla his 
foreign minister. A skilled diplomat, he was frankly anti-axis and 
made a strong appeal for hemispheric solidarity in a speech be- 
fore the Mexican senate in March 1941. He denounced Hitler’s 
invasion of Russia and took vigorous measures to eliminate axis 
influence in Mexico by ousting diplomats, jailing potential fifth 
columnists, controlling the movements of axis nationals and ex- 
changing information with the United States on security measures. 
Four hours after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, Mexico 
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severed diplomatic relations with Tokyo. After the axis po 
ignored Padilla’s protest against the sinking of a Mexican ¢ 
by a U-boat, the Mexican chamber of deputies declared wai 
Germany, Italy and Japan on May 29, 1942. 


Painting. drained in 1942 in the U.S. by service in the arr 
forces. Many also of the middle generations temporarily a 
doned active production for war work. Much of the patronag 
private as well as governmental—was diverted to other cauh 
Federal art projects and WPA undertakings were obviously | 
of the question. Nevertheless, the new world-outlook ne 
tated by the nature of the war and the U.S. position in it bro 
a vital, contributory influence to bear. Regionalism, which | 
already been losing emphasis in face of the immigration of oH 
tive workers from Europe, in 1942 took a place of defini 
negligible import. The interest in western hemisphere art grail 
ally lost its exaggerated, propagandist highlights, to retaim 
merited, if considerably modified, esteem. European artists W 
had, at first, found considerable difficulty in acclimatizing thé 
selves, began to produce fresh and even provocative work a cd 
the same time to attract public attention and that of the yo : 
American painters to these new aspects of their pictorial resea 
Another development evident in American painting in f 


| 
{ 
{ 
: 
The younger generation of artists was all 
1 


a 
| 
1 


| 


| 
| 
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somewhat similar in character to growing recognition of the va 
of international research, was a tendency to break down ba ri 
within the nation itself. We find the work of painters on 
Pacific coast, in the southwest and in the Gulf states no lon 
unfamiliar to their fellow artists on the eastern seaboard. |if} 
marked diminution of provincial bias was evident in large me# 
politan centres such as Washington, Chicago and New d 
This was undoubtedly one of the major consequences of req 
experiments in government—particularly federal patronage. - 
other was the progressive decay of racial lines and the grow 
liberalism in the recognition of Negro painters which marked ff 
year 1942, especially in New York, where the important el 
exhibitions were held, and a major prize won by a Negro 
in the Artists for Victory exhibition at the Metropolitan Musefft 
of Art. ! 
Probably the major public gesture of encouragement to Ani 
ican painting in 1942 was the vast Artists for Victory exhibititie 
held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York. $53.) 
in purchase prizes were distributed: between 12,000 and 14, 
paintings, prints and sculptures were submitted. It was one} 
the largest reviews of modern art ever held in the US. 
while there were few newcomers among the winners, the 
distribution of prizes further illustrated the growing liberalit: 
initial approach, for work of such “abstractionists” as Lyq 
Feininger, Charles Howard and Kurt Roesch shared the ho a 
with a regionalist such as John Steuart Curry, with fan a 
such as Atherton and Peter Blume and an expressionist sucht 
Jack Levine. \I 
Among the older artists, Max Weber and John Marin b 
continued to produce work of even quality—each in his per 
vein. Marin in his oils showed a further gain in the masteryfil 
his medium. His new seascapes betrayed no compromise in | 
pression and apparent spontaneity; yet a definite increas¢ 
compositional strength and in clarity was recognizable with an. 
dent enrichment of local detail. And while his greater inte# 
had clearly gone into the perfection of his expression in oils, |i) 
water-colours still offered his characteristic freshness and ill 
viduality of idiom. Weber, in his 1942 exhibited works, off 
no novelty in subject matter or treatment; yet he remained 
tainly the leading American painter in ne sensitive handli 2 
the brush and his harmonic inter-play of surface-quality wf 
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*.KS TOPOLSK]!, Polish refugee artist, at work in his London studio, on a 
Hh of Churchill 


A. VAN ANROOY, official war artist of the Netherlands, was generally consid- 
ered the dean of United Nations artists-in-exile in Great Britain in 1942 


AR KOKOSCHKA, Czech artist whose works had been branded as degen- JEAN OBERLE, Free French artist in London. London by 1942 had become 
» by the nazis in 1939, finishing a still-life of flowers in his studio in London the mecca of refugee artists from the continent 


i. LUCETTE HEUSEUX, one of Belgium’s leading painters, escaped to 
Sit Britain after the Belgian surrender in 1940. She is shown finishing a 
»> at her small studio in Hampstead 
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space and volume suggestion. Pt 
The painter who enjoyed the widest and most consistent rey 
nition of the prize-juries during 1942 was Ivan Le Lorrainejify 
bright of Chicago. His large canvas, ‘““That Which I Should I 
Done I Did Not Do,” which was given the first medal awar 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art Artists for Victory, had 
ready won two earlier prizes during 1942 as well as the H 
Silver medal $500 award at the Chicago Art institute annua 
hibition in the autumn of 1941. Although Albright was a najjj 
American trained entirely in the United States, his work offd 
a distinct resemblance to certain Central European “magic 
ists” of the 1920s, such as Otto Dix, in its expressionist emphi 
on a precise rendering of emotive representational de 1 
Strangely enough, another painter who enjoyed recognition @ 
ing the year second only to that of Albright—Marsden Hartle HM 
also offered a clear suggestion of the Germanic influences. i] 
while Albright’s ‘““magic-realism” recalls post-1918 German wy} 
Hartley appears to have inclined rather toward the Die Brij 
group in his sympathies. And undoubtedly in Hartley’s case, jj 
like Albright’s, there has been a direct influence fostered byj 
extended visit to Germany when the Die Briicke movement }jff! 
enjoying its fullest attention. i} 
But while the year 1942 was particularly kind to Hartley } 
Albright, both had already considerable recognition in the 
Milton Avery, on the other hand, with his 1942 work, maj 
said to have come into his own for the first time. Among if 
fellow painters and a certain small group of critics, Avery’s wih 
had been admired for its sensibility and delicate colour-relatij 
But the characteristic understatement of Avery’s expression }j 
apparently prevented him from catching the public’s eye, in sij 
of regular appearances both in group exhibitions and in one- 
shows. In 1942, however, the clarity of structural organiza# 
and ‘the fresh quality of his palette, evident in a group of ld} 
paintings exhibited at the Valentine gallery, seemed to cag 
wider attention to the subtleties of his expression, and for 4 
first time Avery was accorded a recognition long his due. 
Among the portraitists, Franklin Watkins’ work continue 
reveal the sitter’s personality with an incisive brilliance, ane 
the same time make no compromise in pictorial organizat})l 
Portraits such as “Thomas Raeburn White,” “R. Sturgis In 
soll,” or “Miss Rosemary Thompson” preserve all the interes; 
human documents without sacrificing any of their pictorial| 
tegrity. 
Three other well known younger men—Henry Varnum Page 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi and Julian Levi—continued to produce Wi 
comparable with their best of former years. In fact, cert 


retrospective exhibition of the spring showed his right to bed 
garded as one of the most individual, most sensitive and sullit 
technicians among American artists; and Julian Levi’s portr 
and his space treatment in landscapes merited an equally 
regard for his work. 

In quite a different vein, Burchfield and Hopper also m 
tained the level of their previous achievement. Burchfield’s 
cent work showed a freshening of colour and a lightening of /f} 
melodramatic, haunted effects; while in Hopper’s, an ad 
sharpness of contour and an increased coldness of illuminat 
gave a new, sardonic eeriness to his atmospheric treatment. 

Of a still younger group, the most noticed was perhaps J] 


AN ORDER TO PAINT only war subjects after Dec. 7, 1941, for hanging]! 
army camps, was issued to artists of the Federal Art project in Los Angi 
Calif. Hundreds of requests were received and filled by the artists in 19h} 
Douglas MacArthur was the favourite subject \ 
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PAINTS AND 


HVASION,” one of a series of paintings by Thomas Hart Benton, inspired by 
gj attack on Pearl, Harbor. The paintings were criticized in some quarters 
"9 1942 as too gruesome in their presentation of axis horrors 


fine, whose “String Quartet” was given the first purchase prize 
i Artists for Victory exhibition. Among the abstract paint- 
/ I. Rice Pereira’s work showed a steady advance in refine- 
git of her detail and in the strength of her structural organiza- 
Morris Graves, who attracted so much attention in 1941 
his mystical fantasies, disclosed an ability to blend this 
e of work with a solid structural emphasis derived from an 
®.oration of essentially formal interests. 

s(ananiah Harari, formerly best known as an “abstract” painter 
gdistinct individuality, showed himself during 1942 an even 
‘e stimulating creator of fantasies in the general vein of sur- 
Gist collage, an apposition of surprising representational elements 
contrasting textures. Another gifted fantasist in the collage 
1 was Georgy Kepes, a Hungarian, former instructor at the 
iihaus in Dessau and in 1942 residing in Chicago. Quirt and 
faham Rattner, both prolific but uneven workers, continued to 
Juce lively compositions; Guglielmo preserved a definite in- 
duality in his crisp, chilly dream concepts; while Joseph Cor- 
6’s objects, on a vague hinterland of collage, remained prob- 
7 the most consistently individual native, surrealist expressions. 
ha the abstract field, Criss and Stuart Davis held the forefront 
‘he field of brilliant colour composition, the former having 
dimitted one of the most striking non-prize winners to the 
{cropolitan museum exhibition. Of those who exhibited an- 
ily with the American Abstract Artists, Fritz Glarner, a Swiss 
ijking somewhat after the manner of Vordemberghe-Gildewart, 
jjained with I. Rice Pereira the most stimulating. Balcomb 
ene, Slobodkina, Bolotowsky and Pollock during the year also 
fwed interesting progress. 

pf the European artists in the United States, the most strik- 
# new achievements were possibly those of Mondrian, Léger, 
ist and Lipchitz. Mondrian in his latest work completely 
“adoned the dominant black structure lines so long character- 


athms of their disposition brought his new pictures in general 
it much closer to his style of 1917 and rgr8 than to more 
‘nt painting. A youthful freshness joined his scrupulous crafts- 
aship, to place his 1942 canvases among his finest work. 

déger, likewise, seemed to have found a new youthfulness and 
‘ur in a series of large canvases painted in the late spring. 
st, in his exhibition and in a group showing of surrealist work, 
tinued his extremely personal marriage of cubist texture in- 
‘sts with surrealist portmanteau images; while Lipchitz in 
1 his line-and-wash studies and bronzes, conveyed the most 
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complete sense of ease and assurance in his new surroundings. 
Among the other European leaders, Chagall, Masson and Tan- 
guy showed a slowly growing confidence, while such Hispanic 
Americans as Malta and Tamayo undoubtedly produced their 
most striking work during 1942. (See also SCULPTURE.) 
Indications were 


: ; (J. J. Sw.) 
Paints and Varnishes. States sales of paints in 1942 


that United 
would be from 5% to 10% under the record year of 1941. This 
loss was shared approximately equally by industrial and trade 
sales. Production of protective coatings required for the war 
effort, of course, received first consideration. Specifications cov- 
ering many new items were developed. Of particular interest were 
materials such as flameproofing products for military fabrics, 
emulsifiable camouflage paints and mildew-resisting compounds 
for use on many types of military equipment. Many paints com- 
bined colouration, flame retardation, protection, camouflage and 
mildew resistance in one product. 

Various raw material restrictions required for effective prosecu- 
tion of the war affected the formulation of military paints, as 
well as civilian paints. The most critical materials, such as im- 
ported drying oils and synthetic resins of phthalic anhydride or 
phenolic type, were most seriously curtailed and, in many cases, 
were available only for certain types of military needs. 

The higher grade solvents, such as coal tar and aromatic petro- 
leum hydrocarbons, were definitely short of demand. Lacquer 
solvents, either ester or alcohol type, were similarly affected. New 
chemical types of lacquer solvents called “nitroparaffins’’ were 
brought into commercial production and had high promise due to 
their good solvency and mild odour. 

The year 1942 saw little change in the way of pigment prob- 
lems. Availability, in general, was good. Anticipated shortages of 
titanium oxide did not materialize due to minor requirements of 
this material in military equipment. Development of chrome ore 
deposits in the U.S. brought about complete relaxation of all re- 
striction orders on the important chrome pigments, such as orange 
and yellow. 

In the field of civilian goods, emulsion paints continued to gain 
in popularity due perhaps to their versatility and ease of appli- 
cation. In general, household varnishes and enamels became 
slower drying through various restriction orders. Considerable 
discussion was held within the industry with regard to methods of 
conserving linseed oil in house paints due to anticipated short- 
ages. A few new governmental exterior paint specifications ap- 
peared, calling for oil conservation. In general, it was felt these 
wartime paints would have excellent durability. 

One of the major problems faced by the industry during 1942 
was that of containers. The use of metal packages was curtailed 
with consequent greater increase in the use of glass bottles and 
the part fibre container. (A. B. Ho.) 


Pakistan: see INpIA. 


| In the United States the appearance of 
Palaeonto ogy. volume II on the Proboscidae by Henry 
Fairfield Osborn completed this monumental work which gives 
the results of over a quarter of a century of labour on the part 
of the author. It deals with the Stegodontoidea and Elephan- 
toidea. In early chapters it lists much factual data and gives the 
author’s opinions on morphologic terminology, philosophic con- 
cepts as well as a discussion of the affinities and migration of the 
Proboscidae. The bulk of the text is devoted to an unusually 
complete detailed treatment of the group arranged systematically. 
The volume is rich in illustrative material. Richard S. Lull and 
Nelda E. Wright published a monographic study on the hadro- 
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saurian dinosaurs of North America. Based on all known speci- 
mens it enabled them to describe the complete osteology, followed 
by a taxonomic revision of the known genera and species. 

C. L. Camp described two new genera of mosasaurian reptiles 
from the Upper Cretaceous of California. These specimens are 
noteworthy as being the first representatives of this group to be 
found in the state. Robert W. Wilson described a fauna found 
in Rampart cave in Arizona. In this dry cave bones and dung 
of the extinct sloth Nothrotherium were found intermingled with 
the skeletal remains of living animals thus apparently indicating 
their post-Pleistocene age. A short paper by Richard S. Lull 
described new fossil tracks from the Permian of Wyoming. Bryan 
Patterson published a paper characterizing a new genus and 
species of giant bird from the Oligocene deposits of Patagonia. 
In Norway, Carl Wyman and Ivar Hessland published a paper 
on recently discovered remains of the Garfowl (Alca impennis 
L.). In Scotland Dr. T. Westold described the skeletal structure 
of the two Permian fishes Dorypterus and Lekanichthys. 

In invertebrate palaeontology, Lloyd W. Stephenson published 
a monographic study of the larger fossils comprising the fauna 
of the Navarro group of Texas. The classification, distribution 
and range of these fossils are discussed and all of the forms are 
systematically described. In all about 296 varieties and species 
are described as new. 

Doctors Edward Oscar Ulrich, August F. Foerste, A. K. Miller 
and W. N. Furnish issued a joint report on the Nautilicones of 
the Ozarkian and Canadian faunas of the United States. Alto- 
gether 75 species belonging to 17 genera are systematically dis- 
cussed, of which 7 genera and 4o species are described as new. 

A paper by Charles E. Resser names nearly 200 new species 
of Upper Cambrian trilobites. It is the purpose of this paper 
to improve the concept of known genera and to supply species 
for more exact stratigraphic work. 

In palaeobotany the publication by R. Thiessen and G. C. 
Sprunk of “Coal Paleobotany,” records the progress made in 
the study of Carboniferous floras in the United States. A paper 
by H. P. Hansen gives the results of studies by pollen analyses 
of Pleistocene and recent peat deposits in Oregon and Washing- 
ton. A paper by H. Dr MacGinitie describes an Eocene flora 
from Chalk Bluffs, Calif. Erling Dorf published a review of 


the important flora of the Lance formation at the type locality. 


BrsLioGRAPHY.—Henry Fairfield Osborn, Proboscidae, vol. II (1942); 
Richard S. Lull and Nelda E. Wright, ‘“Hadrosaurian Dinosaurs of North 
America,” Geol. Soc. Amer. Special Paper No. 4o (Aug. 1942); C. L. Camp, 
“California Mosasaurs,”’ Mem. Univ. California, vol. 13 (1942); Robert 
W. Wilson, ‘Preliminary Study of the Fauna of Rampart Cave, Arizona,” 
Carnegie Inst. Washington, Pub. 530 (Jan. 1942); Carl Wyman and Ivar 
Hessland, ‘On the Garfowl Alca impennis L. and the Sternum of Birds,” 
Nova Acta Regie Soc. Scient. Upsaliensis, vol. 13 (Feb. 1942); T. S. 
Westoll, “The Permian Fishes Dorypterus and Lekanichthys,” Proc. Roy. 
Soc., vol. 3 (1941); Bryan Patterson, ‘“A New Phororhacoid Bird from the 
Deseado Formation of Patagonia,” Geol. Ser. Field Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 8 
(1941); Richard S. Lull, “Chugwater footprints from Wyoming,” Amer. 
Jour. Sci., vol. 240 (1942). E. O. Ulrich, August F. Foerste, A. K. Miller 
and W. N. Furnish, “Ozarkian and Canadian Cephalopods,” Pt. I, Naztili- 
cones, Geol. Soc. Amer. Special Paper No. 37 (May 1942); Lloyd W. 
Stephenson, “The Larger Invertebrate Fossils of the Navarro Group of 
Texas,” Univ. Texas Pub. No. 4104 (1941); Charles E. Resser, “New 
Upper Cambrian Trilobites,” Smith. Misc. Coll., vol. 103, No. 5 (Oct. 
1942); R. Thiessen and G. C. Sprunk, “Coal Paleobotany,” U.S. Bureau 
Mines Tech. Paper 631 (1941); H. D. MacGinitie, “A Middle Eocene 
Flora from the Central Sierra, Nevada,” Carnegie Inst. Washington, Pub. 
534 (1941); H. P. Hansen, “Paleoecology of a peat deposit in west central 
Oregon,” Amer. Jour. Bot., vol. 28 (1941); Erling Dorf, “Flora of the 
Lance Formation at its Type Locality, Niobrara County, Wyoming,” 
Carnegie Inst. Washington, Pub. 508 (1942). (C. W. Gt.) 


Palestine Palestine lies on the western edge of Asia and is 
* bounded on the west by the Mediterranean, on the 
southwest by Egypt, on the south by the gulf of ‘Aqaba, on the 
east by Trans-Jordan, on the northeast by Syria and on the north 
by Lebanon. Area 10,100 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1940) 1,545,- 
000. 

Chief towns: (pop. est. 1939): Jerusalem (cap. 129,800); 


Haifa (104,800); Jaffa (77,400); Tel-Aviv (130,300). High; 
Commissioner (1942): Sir H. A. MacMichael, K.C.M.G., D.S.0 ; 
languages: English, Arabic, Hebrew; religions: (1939) Mohan | 
medan 848,933; Jewish 424,373; Christian 114,624. mf 

History.—The preoccupations of the government and people ¢ 
Palestine in 1942 were symbolized by the appointment of a coy. 
troller of man power and a food controller. Enrolments in hp) 
British armed forces and women’s services amounted on July qt 
to just over 20,o00o—nearly 14,000 Jews and over 6,000 Arab, 
There were also 20,000 Jews in various formations of auxiliamh)) 
police. The responsible Jewish organizations worked both for ial 
creased enlistment in existing conditions and for the acceptanda), 
by the British government of a separate Jewish fighting fore}, 
In June they appealed to all members of the community betwee}: 
the ages of 20 and 30, if they were unmarried or married aril) 
childless, to volunteer for combatant or women’s service; afl 
considerable social pressure, amounting at times to dismissal from) 
employment, was brought to bear on the unwilling. On Aug. 6 ri 
secretary of state for war made an announcement which partially}! 
satisfied the Zionist demand for a distinct Jewish force; a Palejsn 
tine regiment, consisting of separate Jewish and Arab infant ik 
battalions, would be created at once for service in the Midd Ne 
East. The numbers in the Jewish battalions, however, would fall) 
considerably short of the 32,000 combatants which the Jewish | 
Agency proclaimed its ability to raise, still more of the 200,043). 


. : b i 
Jews from Palestine and elsewhere promised to the United | : 


tions by the American Committee for a Jewish Army. i 
Palestine’s numerous small factories and workshops, mostly 4 
Jewish ownership, produced increasing quantities of miscellaneoms!, 
manufactured goods for the army. Agricultural production, apa te 
from citriculture, also increased, and unemployment was prabl 
cally eliminated. The citrus farmers, whose 1941-42 crop wh 
estimated at the low figure of 6,000,000 cases and who were abl , 
to export only small quantities to neighbouring countries, welt 
again given relief by the government. Loans for the 1942-43 se¥shi 
son were promised up to a total of £P.650,000, and it was statdd# 
that the government was trying to devise for subsequent years ‘ 
form of assistance which would not add to the farmers’ burddi}! 
of debt. ii 
The possibility of food shortage, after the poor Middle Easte la 
harvests of 1941, gave rise to anxiety in the early months of a 
year, and the cost of living continued to rise, more steeply in tle} 
Arab than in the Jewish districts. Substantial quantities of grali} 
were imported on government account to close the gap betwed H 

the harvests of 1941 and 1942. The latter was unusually abu} 
dant, and the government took steps to ensure that it should nit 
slip into the hands of hoarders and speculators, by assuming #4!" 
monopoly of the purchase from cultivators of wheat, barley, maid} Mt 
durra and sesame, and by requisitioning the whole of these crollt! 
above the needs of the agricultural population for food and seef 
The prices of grain and flour were also controlled, the latter being} ! 
kept down by a subsidy. Sugar and certain other commoditilglt 
were rationed. I 
| 


The interruption of communications over an increasingly wil@) 
area made Jewish immigration into Palestine more and more a4 4 
ficult. The number of permits issued since the White Paper tl 
1939 exceeded the number of arrivals, but small numbers of ce” 
tificates were still granted, amounting to 3,750 between Oct, | m 
1941 and Sept. 30, 1942. (The dependents of certificate-hold efi 
would be additional to this figure.) The government continued Fe 
apply its declared policy against unauthorized immigration, whi ht 
also declined in volume. On Feb. 24 the “Struma,” a sm } 
vessel which had left Constanza with 769 Jewish refugees 

board, was sunk in the Black Sea after being turned back by teh 
Turkish authorities on the Palestine government’s intimation thie} 


I 


Wl 
i 
he 
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‘S passengers would not be allowed to land. There were only two 
urvivors, and the episode caused intense indignation among the 
ews of Palestine and elsewhere. Jewish bodies in the United 
tates appealed to the State Department to ask the British gov- 
mment to modify its immigration policy in Palestine. 

| There was little political activity in the Arab community, but 
ternal Zionist politics were lively, and dissensions in the world 
adership of the movement were reported from the United States. 
fa Palestine, the first elections since 1933 to a conference of the 
eneral Federation of Jewish Labour (Histadruth) showed that, 
) though the Labour party retained its dominant position, one of 
hie left-wing organizations (Hashomer Hatzair) had increased its 
prength. Dr. Judah Magnes aroused vehement opposition by an 
frticle in which he advocated the incorporation of a bi-national 
galestine in a Semitic federation and attacked ‘maximalist aspi- 
iutions’ for either a Jewish or an Arab state. He subsequently 
iganized a movement, known as Ichud (Union), to press this 
pint of view. At the other extreme, a small terroristic group 
thich had seceded from the illegal military formation of the Re- 
j;sionists committed a series of outrages against the police. These 
ts, which were deplored by the responsible Jewish leaders, caused 
ix deaths. The leader of the gang, Abraham Stern, was captured 
oa the police and killed while trying to escape. (H. By.) 


Mication.—(1930-10): Arab public system maintained by government, 
42 schools (12 with secondary sections), 54,367 scholars; Moslem schools, 
yhivate 178 (2 with secondary sections ) with 14,204 scholars; Jewish public 
sjnools (1940) 419 (including 6 training colleges and 18 secondary, 5 trade 
/d vocational schools) with 56,900 scholars; Jewish private schools 320 
wacluding 22 secondary schools and 2 training colleges) with 25,700 
faolars; Christian schools 195 with 25,274 scholars; Hebrew university, 
iirusalem, 130 teachers, 1,106 students. 

ABanking and Finance.—Revenue and expenditure (actual 1940-41) revenue 
h/.8,441,899; expenditure £P.7,633,661; (1941-42) revenue est. £P.7,450,- 
6,5; expenditure est. £P.9,105,532; public debt (March 31, 1941) £P.4,- 


65,000; notes in circulation (April 30, 1942) £P.14,900,000; exchange 
ne £P.1=£1 sterling=approx. $4.03 in 1942. 
Trade and Communication.—Overseas trade (merchandise): (1941) im- 


x rts £P.12,038,000; exports £P.1,362,000; (1940) imports £P.11,035,454; 
“ports, domestic £P.2,114,584; re-exports £P.176,195. Communications 
sid transport: roads (1939) all weather 1,451 mi.; seasonable 985 mi.; 
qeilways (1940) broad gauge 333 mi.; narrow (Hedjaz Rly.) 271 mi.; 
ways (1938): passengers 600, mail 86.9 tons; shipping (1939): entered 
7357 vessels; 4,370,085 net tons (Dec. 31, 1940). Motor vehicles licensed: 
1 62 private cars, 1,198 public cars, 936 buses; 3,180 trucks and vans, 
1/331 cycles; 20 tractors; wireless receiving set licenses (1938) 35,708; 
olephone subscribers (1940), 10,716. 

oh) Agriculture and Minerals.—Production 1939 (in metric tons): potash (ex- 
(rts) £P.381,162; citrus fruits (exports) £P.3,807,570; barley (1940) 
103,000; wheat (1940) 136,000; olive oil (1940) 3,600; wine (1938) 


),000 hectolitres; maize 6,200; ‘tobacco (1940) 1,000; potatoes 10,400; 


G3amum 3,800. 


The most southerly Central American republic. It 
sanama. is bisected by the Canal Zone, leased to the United 
atates. Area, 32,933 sq.mi. Pop. (census of 1940): 631,637 ex- 
nyusive of the Canal Zone (1940 census: 51,827). Of this num- 
Or, 64,960 were Indians. Capital, Panama city (111,897); other 
i ies are: Colén (44,395); David (9,222); Chitré (4,790). Presi- 
uf nt in 1942: Dr. Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia. 
# History. —The administration of Pres. de la Guardia, which 
2.d come into power late in 1941 on a program friendly to the 
aited States and the allies, entered actively into the work of 
“mination of axis activity in an area so vital to American de- 
4nse. Civilian defense organizations of all types were established, 
id the republic planned the formation of an army of at least 
to00 men. An agreement was worked out in May 1942 which 
birned over to the United States land needed for military projects, 
yd which granted to Panama certain railroad lands, waterworks, 
3 d sewage systems, also the liquidation of an Eee of 
,700,000, the Panama share in the cost of construction of the 
o Hato-Chorrera military highway. Japanese merchants were 
djohibited from doing business in the republic, and travel by 
ens was rigidly supervised. Spain’s chargé d’affaires, Count 
itlos de Bailen, was expelled. 
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U.S. ‘“‘SBUSHMASTER’”’ jungle constructing a camp in Panama 


1942 


Panama, with imports of tremendous importance in her econ- 
omy, felt the effects of shortages in shipping facilities early in 
1942. Government control of tires and autos took place in Feb- 
ruary, with typewriter stocks and other items taken over in suc- 
ceeding months. For a week in Aug. 1942 no bread was available, 
and flour had to be shipped in from the Canal Zone. Scarcity in 
other articles resulted in rigid price control. Inter-American 
projects for the production of strategic materials included plant- 
ings of abaca and rubber in the republic. 

Education.—The school system of the republic included more 
than 600 primary schools and a number of secondary schools. 
Expenditures for 1941 were $2,513,000. 

Defense.—The peacetime national police force of 3,000 men 
was being rapidly augmented in 1942 toward a goal of an army 
of 5,000, supplemented by a volunteer national militia. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the balboa, in value equal to 
the U.S. dollar. In 1941, government revenue amounted to $17,- 
621,000; expenditures were $18,146,000. A bond issue of $500,000 
was authorized during 1942. 

Trade.—Figures at hand for trade show, for 1941, exports: 
$4,283,145; imports: $32,507,755. The United States normally 
takes 90-95% of Panama’s exports, and supplied (1941) 80% of 
imports. Main items of export: bananas, cacao beans, beef, coco- 
nuts, gold and forest products. Imports are largely machinery 
and vehicles, other manufactured goods and foodstuffs. Tourist 
trade, always important in Panama, was eliminated by the war. 

Communication.—Panama had 257 mi. of railway in 1942, 


CHILDREN playing outside one of the air-raid shelters for civilian inhabitants 
constructed in the Panama Canal Zone in 1942 
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and at least 750 mi. of highway, including the transisthmian de- 
fense road, reported near completion during the year. The U.S. 
allotted $3,675,000 for defense highway plans in Panama. One 
new airline service with Costa Rica was established in 1942. (See 
also CENTRAL AMERICA; H1spANIC AMERICA AND WorLp War II.) 


BrstiocrapHy.—M. P. Duval, Jr., Cadiz to Cathay (1940); W. D. Mc- 
Cain, The United States and the Republic of Panama (1937). (D. Ro.) 


Pan-American Highway: see Roaps anp Hicuways: Jnter- 
American Highway. 


Pan American Union The Pan American union is an in- 

* ternational organization created in 
1890 at the First International Conference of American States 
and maintained by the 21 American republics to promote peace, 
commerce and friendship among the republics. The union is sup- 
ported by annual contributions from member countries in amounts 
proportional to population. It is controlled by a governing board 
composed of the secretary of state of the United States, who is 
chairman, and the diplomatic representatives in Washington of 
the other republics. Headquarters: Washington, D.C.; director 
general in 1942, Dr. L. S. Rowe; assistant director, Dr. Pedro 
de Alba. 

The Pan American union serves as the permanent secretariat 
of the International Conferences of American States and organizes 
many of the technical inter-American conferences convened to 
consider specific subjects. The union is also a centre of informa- 
tion on the American republics and on inter-American relations. 

During 1942, in addition to its regular activities, the Pan 
American union was especially active in dealing with the prob- 
lems arising out of the extension of World War II to the American 
continent. At the beginning of the year, and on the initiative of 
the governments of Chile and the United States, the governing 
board of the Pan American union convened the third meeting of 
ministers of foreign affairs of the American republics which met 
at Rio de Janeiro Jan. 15-28, 1942. That conference recom- 
mended the severance of diplomatic and commercial relations by 
the American republics with the aggressor nations and adopted 
a series of other conclusions designed to promote the security of 
the western hemisphere. 

Pursuant to a recommendation of the Rio de Janeiro meeting, 
the Pan American union organized the Inter-American Defense 
board, which held its first meeting in Washington on March 30, 
1942. Military, naval and aviation experts of the several republics 
comprised the board. 

An Emergency Advisory Committee for Political Defense com- 
posed of seven representatives designated by the governments of 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, the United States, Uruguay and 
Venezuela was also set up by the governing board of the Pan 
American union in April, and established its headquarters in 
Montevideo. This committee was organized to control subversive 
activities in the American republics. Closely related to this com- 
mittee was the Inter-American Conference of Police and Judicial 
authorities which met at Buenos Aires from May 27 to June 9g, 
1942. 

The Inter-American Financial 


PAN-AMERICAN HIGHWAY—PAPER AND PULP 


lying in the ports of the American republics. The committee a 
organized a special Conference on Systems of Financial and 
nomic Control to regulate economic intercourse between the we 
ern hemisphere and the aggressor nations, which met at the 
American union from June 30 to July ro, 1942. 

In Oct. 1942 the Pan American union received from the Int 
American Juridical committee of Rio de Janeiro a Prelimina; 
Study on Post War Problems, copies of which were forwarded } 
the member states for observation and comment. An Executiy 
Committee on Post War Problems was also appointed by 
governing board. (See H1spANIC AMERICA AND WoRLD WAR 

(L. S. Roget 
In 1942 the paper and pu 
Paper and Pulp IndUstty. incustey found itset? in 
middle of a war economy. With steel, tin, aluminum and ot 
materials diverted almost entirely to armaments many prod cf 
heretofore made of these materials found paper and paperboagl 
as substitutes. In the packaging of foods alone the requirem 
of paper products had to meet tremendous demands. On 
other hand the industry had to meet large losses through pap 
curtailment of other industries such as the automobile, refrigell 
tor, radio, etc. whose reduced requirements were reflected 1 
paper and paperboard production. In all branches of busines} 
great accomplishments were made in reducing paper requil 
ments. 

In Nov. 1942 the industry in the east found itself cut off fro 
most of the wood pulp production of the Pacific coast becau: 
of the pulpwood, Jabour and transportation problems of thal 
region. Three mills were closed completely and the products 4p 
the others were diverted to nitrocellulose, rayon and lend-lea: 
commitments. Rayon pulp requirements iotered from 72,00 


Table 1.—United States Paper Production Capacity for 1942 


Kind of paper Capacity* 


Newsprint: .... ies) ee Ope 
Groundwood ers ter h 


1,080,000 
700,000 


Book: aiaccunc me mene 2,105,300 

W ine ee Mee ner are 4s re 758,000 d 
Covert =. 044 Seay At ute Cl ane en oa 30,000 {i 
Text. a eee ae ee eee oe ON ee ae 16,200 

Sulphite and other wrapping Pa tate Sere tae 5 1,250,000 

Kraft wrapping! | “s.ied chi ce et ne ere I,700,000 | 
AINSSUG* EA ao ccs feel ewan aeenare ee eee 893,000 i 
Paperboard! 7 2.3, cp cane lcs, eee ee ee 8,650,000 

Building 938,000 


Allother i Sd: 25 cals i teahearcelbiee aie ance ia 
Total 


200,000 


18,380,500 


*Including idle mills and equipment (short tons). 
**Including coating raw stock and machine-coated papers. 


Table Il.—United States Paper Production, 1938-41 
In Short Tons (1938-40 U.S. Census) (1941 A.P.P.A.) 


1938 1939 1940 

Wenspeine 832,331 054,250 1,056,304 OK 
Book papers. 1,336,814 1,534,591 1,655,423 2,020,004 
Paperboard . 5,103,767 | 6,104,908 | 6,449,548 | 8,020,008 
WiraDplags «it & 5 peer 1,865,856 2,238,093 2,500,818 2,860,00qf | 
Win gE See tr eee 481,719 594,594 599,452 735,008) 
Cover aitae moe ee 20,216 19,401 26,044 28,008] 
Tissue one the rein a Sele 548,043 665,723 761,712 

Absorbente) cas mn) ae 126,320 121,717 129,410 154,004 
Building eerie 570,454 659,090 682,460 3 
(Alliotheracn.) 494,394 625,306 621,638 

Total—all grades’ Fs 11,380,814 | 13,509,642 | 14,483,709 


and Economic Advisory com- Table IIl.—United States Production and Consumption of Paper, Wood Pulp, and Pulpwood 
mittee organized at the Pan oparet Woctnats ae 
American union in 1939 to con- Year Seon tons) (Short tons) (Cords) 
sider the economic and financial Production Consumption Production Consumption Domestic Imported Total 
consequences of the war, set up 1899 2,167,503 2,158,000 1,170,525 1,216,254 1,617,093 360,217 1,086 310° 
during 1942 an Inter-American wo 4,210,708 4,224,000 2,405,523 2,856,503 3,207,653 793,054 scot ae 
ng 942 oe Ee 7,334,014 7,840,827 3,821,704 4,696,035 5,014,513 1,090,559 6,114,072, 
Maritime Technical committee pre ions Coe eee $590,594 $005,445 1,088,376 6,003,821 
° . . 2 2 » , ? , > , 3089,852 1,105,672 I 2 
to carry into effect a plan for 1935 EO S207198 12,490,886 4,044,226 6,877,860 6,590,042 rosraae 608 om 
h Ae rie Adin essere 16,020,632 8,851,740 9,724,643 12,564,180 1,435,820 13,742,058 
the use of immobilize ships 17,250,000 19,768,325 9,978,400 10,801,223 15,400,000 1,292,040 16,692,040 


1 SERIOUS PAPER SHORTAGE occurred in the U.S. during 1942. Partially 
ynsible for the adequate supply were the waste-paper salvage campaigns 
yaucted by U.S. school children 


a made from cotton. 
new mills were built in 1942. 
eanada.—In 1941 the Canadian industry surpassed the record 
ade in 1940. One hundred six mills operated in 1941, an in- 
Gise of three over 1940. 


Production was 


increased 


Hs In 1930 to 287,500 tons in 1941. Nitrocellulose as an outlet 
») a new and large user of wood pulp, it having previously 
Because of steel and other priorities 


in all 


jaches of the industry. One newsprint mill was closed in 1942 
@:onserve on power and labour. 
WInited Kingdom.—No statistics were available to show paper 
Hiduction in Great Britain after the war began. 


Having de- 


fable IV.—U.S. Production and Consumption of Paperboard and Paper 


Production Per capita 
Vear U.S. —short tons consumption—pounds 

population 

Paperboard] Paper |Paperboard| Paper 

82,601,384 550,700 | 2,546,900 13.6 61.7 

90,691,354 883,100 | 3,238,500 EO:5 eee L-S 

97,927,516 | 1,291,800 | 3,860,900 20.4 78.8 

| 105,003,065 | 1,867,100 | 4,099,000 35-5 78.1 

114,867,141 | 3,286,600 | 5,895,600 55-5 102.7 

123,090,000 | 4,060,700 | 6,108,400 65.9 90.4 

| 127,521,000 | 4,695,900 | 5,783,200 73-0 90.7 

| 131,669,275 | 6,550,000 | 7,822,000 99.0 i) ap desk) 


4 

r) 
4 
9 

5 
he) 
5 
Oo 


Table V.—U.S. Wood Pulp Production (Short 


Unbleached 
sulphite 


— 
5 


815,807 
634,947 
601,855 
729,203 
990,668 
I,193,700 


HOS MUON 


pended largely on Scandinavian mills for raw materials, consider- 
able adjustment was necessary in operations since only a limited 
amount of pulp was available from America. Straw and old papers 


Table VIl.— Canadian Paper Production (Short tons) 


Kind 


1940 


1941 


Newsprint . 


Book and writing paper : 
Wrapping paper 


Paperboard. 
shissuies) me 
Other paper 


Total 


3,503,501 
102,696 
130,716 
500,004 

34,054 
39,953 


35519,733 
117,444 
162,581 
652,314 

355725 
42,344 


4,319,414 


4,530,141 


Table VIll.—Canadian Wood Pulp Production and Exports 


Production 


Exports 


1940 


1941 


1940 


IQ41 


Bleached 


sulphite 


612,576 
751,166 
944,620 
1,004,621 
1,217,249 
1,601,016 
1,703,300 


sulphate 


Total 


409,768 

949,513 
1,467,749 
2,443,057 
2,002,057 
357255135 
4,387,837 


Ground- 
wood 


poee others 


Total 


1,612,019 
1,560,221 
1,355,819 
1,333,308 
1,444,875 
1,762,821 
1,867,000 


64,607 

79,251 
144,002 
155,418 
357,929 
104,940 
217,263 


472,047 
474,230 
485,162 
304,307 
441,565 
548,047 
609,300 


3,962,217 
4,030,308 
5,032,299 
5,933,560 
6,903,334 
8,851,740 
9,978,400 


Table VI.—Cellulose Consumption by the U.S. Rayon Industry 


Groundwood . . 
Sulphite bleached 


Sulphite unbleached 
Sulphate: 29) a) 
Screenings, chemical . 

Screenings, mechanical . 
All other pulp . 


Total 


3,305,484 
543,987 
930,558 
371,500 

42,741 
62,725 
27,098 


5,290,762 


3,494,022 
590,812 
1,073,704 
420,743 
48,270 
55,363 
31,033 


236,609 
496,558 
352,562 
170,835 
19,426 
20,878 
22,705 


290,790 
$40,312 
406,122 
211,287 
25,777 
21,003 
26,384 


54,720,847 


1,328,633 


Table 1X.— World Production of Chemical Pulp 


1938 (thousands of short tons) 


1,582,666 


United States . 4,596 Estonia 87 
Sweden 2,620 Lithuania 60 
Finland 1,621 Rumania. 52 
Germany . 1,409 Switzerland 50 
Canada 1,147 Netherlands 46 
Japan . 643 i talvtey fous 45 
WESeouiee 600 Newfoundland 4r 
Norway. 502 Latvia 32 
Austria . ae 300 Yugoslavia | 23 
Czechoslovakia 280 Great Britain 16 
France . 139 Mexico 3 
Poland . 120 . 
Total 


(Short tons) 


Wood pulp Linters pulp 
Total pulp Ss 
Tons Tons % 


Raw cotton 
linters 
Bales 


II5,000 
218,000 
211,000 
256,000 
324,000 


72,000 
137,000 
194,500 
238,000 
287,500 


45,000 
86,000 
I45,000 
178,000 
214,500 


27,000 
51,000 
53,000 
60,000 
73,000 


became the major raw materials. There was a critical shortage 
of rosin and esparto. The government controls eliminated most 
unessential uses for papers and Great Britain learned how to 
get along with the quality and quantity of papers produced. 
(R. G. M.) 


Papua: see British Empire; PACIFIC IsLANDS, BRITISH. 
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An inland republic in southern South America. 
Paraguay. Area, 154,165 sq.mi.; pop. (1938 official estimate: 
954,848) approximately 1,000,000 in 1942. Capital: Asuncion 
(104,819). Other important cities (with est. pop.) are: Villar- 
rica (36,000); Concepcién (11,000); Encarnacién (10,000) ; Para- 
guari (10,000). President in 1942: Gen. Higinio Morinigo. 

History.—Political discord and uncertainty, accompanied by 
ironclad censorship and rigorous repression, marked the year 1942 
in Paraguay. General Morinigo and the army group which had 
been his support since his rise to power in 1940, were faced with 
several abortive revolts. In May the Liberal party, one of the 
principal opposition groups, was dissolved, and in September the 
“provisional” term of the president was extended, without an elec- 
tion, for another five years. Late in the year, however, an election 
was scheduled for January, 1943, with General Morinigo the sole 
candidate. In an effort to develop agricultural and industrial re- 
sources, loans were negotiated with the United States ($3,000,- 
ooo) and Brazil (approximately $5,000,000, to be received in a 
six-year period). 

Education.—There were nearly 2,000 primary schools in 1941 
and a national university at Asuncion. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, valued at approxi- 
mately 4 cent U.S. in 1942 (or 70 to the Argentine peso). In 
Aug., Paraguay resumed interest service (unpaid since 1932) on 
its foreign debt (total: approximately £800,000). 

Trade and Communication.—In 1940 imports (chiefly tex- 
tiles, tinplate for canning, foodstuffs and miscellaneous manufac- 
tures) totalled 14,832,657 pesos, a 16% rise; exports, 11,385,345 
pesos, a 29% decline from 1939. The main exports were que- 
bracho extract, 32,066 tons (22.1% of export values); canned 
meat, 9,100 tons (15%); yerba maté, 10,092 tons (12.9%); 
hides, (12.5%); cotton 19,347 bales (11.1%); lumber (6.1%); 
petit grain oil, 164 tons (4.5%). In 1941, exports of quebracho 
extract and petit grain oil rose (respectively to 36,574 and 199 
tons), while those of yerba maté fell off to 8,863 tons. 

External communication is primarily by the Paraguay river to 
Buenos Aires, by rail to Argentina and by air. In 1942 air service 
was increased from three to five flights weekly. There were, in 
1942, 713 mi. of railway. 

Agriculture.—Important crops include sugar (1941 produc- 
tion: 17,474 short tons; 1940: 13,720), coco-nut oil and tung oil. 
Cattle are raised extensively, with canned meat and meat extracts 


“an important export item. 


Manufacturing.—Industry is chiefly textile manufacture, flour 
milling, and tannin extraction. (EENSGEs) 


Parents and Teachers, National Congress of. 


The National Congress of Parents and Teachers had a member- 
ship of 2,685,041, enrolled in 27,845 parent-teacher associations 
in the 48 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, as of April 15, 1942. It was founded in Washington, D.C., 
in 1897, as the National Congress of Mothers. Membership in 
Congress parent-teacher associations is open to all persons inter- 
ested in the education and welfare of children and youth. 

Activities relate to education in all its phases, health, family 
life, juvenile protection, etc. Outstanding projects are the sum- 
mer round-up of the children, community school lunch program, 
and traffic safety education project. 

A special war program undertaken by all local associations in 
1942 included activities in the following fields: morale; health; 
education; juvenile protection; consumer safeguards; safety; 
recreation; aid to the men in service; community co-operation 
and volunteer service; and wartime finance. 

The National Parent-Teacher, official parent-teacher magazine, 


PARAGUAY—PARIS 


is issued ten times a year. The National Congress Bulletin is senp 
monthly from September to June to every local association an 
to individual subscribers. Community Life in a Democracy’ 
Schools for Democracy, and the annual convention Proceedi ” 
are important books included among the numerous publication} ) 


(V. M. K.P 


| 
Capital and largest city of France, pop. (1936}) 


600 S. Michigan blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Paris. 


ban factory towns, 4,933,855. Paris ceased temporarily to be th 
French capital when the government, headed by Premier Pay 
Reynaud, quit the city under the threat of the German advancq 
on June 9, 1940. The Germans entered Paris five days late 
The city continued under German military occupation throughou 
1942. The French government organized after the loss of th} 
war under Marshal Henri Philippe Pétain took up residence i)? 
Vichy, (g.v.), which was outside the original zone of Germa | 
occupation. t ! 
Gen. Otto von Stulpnaegel, the German administrator of Paria , 
continued to rule with an iron hand in 1942 and repeatedly rey 
sorted to the shooting of large numbers of hostages for real oj)? 
alleged attacks on German officers and soldiers. The majorit})/™ 
of Parisians also suffered from shortage of fuel in winter aad 4 
from chronic undernourishment, the extent of which could bi F 
gauged from a report issued in 1942 on French food rations peji| 
week: ) 
Bread 68 0z., meat 64-9 oz., sugar 44 oz., fats and oils 34 02 
potatoes (irregular). A card system was introduced for clothingy® 
and shoes were doled out very sparingly. An applicant for a ney! 
pair was required to prove that his old shoes were dilapidatey 
beyond repair. . 
One of the first features of life in Paris that impressed the fey 
foreign visitors in 1941 and 1942 was the virtual disappearanc}) 
of motor vehicles, apart from German military cars and automo 
biles and trucks engaged in municipal services. The Metro oj) 
underground railway continued to function and was often jamme#/#! 
to capacity. Horse-drawn cabs reappeared, although the horsid tl 
like the human inhabitants of France, suffered from very lea i 
rations. J 
With all the undernourishment and privations, places of amuse} 
ment continued to function as usual, except when they we V 
temporarily closed as a punitive measure by the German milita 
authorities. The Opera and the Opéra Comique gave their usuayift 
repertory; concerts took place and theatres, dance halls an@/t 
moving-picture theatres remained open, although the latter wer} 
handicapped by the shortage of new films. 
A minority of wealthy people, speculators and “collaborations! | 
ists” who were of service to the Germans in various ways did no}/ii 
suffer from the general restrictions and were able to patroniz}i® 
such fashionable restaurants as Maxim’s, the Lido and the Boeujlfi 
sur le Toit. The first named of these restaurants, incidentally 
had been bought up by a famous Berlin restaurant, Horcher’s}))) 
and this was symptomatic of a general tendency both in Paris an#/th 
in France as a whole. hi 
The Germans had been using the considerable surplus of th | ’ 
huge indemnity imposed on France ostensibly for payment oli 
the costs of the occupation (first set at 400,000,000 francs a day) hy 
later reduced to 300,000,000 francs) to buy control of most olf} 
the leading French industrial and commercial establishment) {i 
Since the purchases were outwardly legal and not simple acts of)M 
expropriation, a very confused situation was created in relatioy|{i 
to many property titles. Renault was producing tanks for tbh) ; 
German army and Citroén was making shells, grenades, bomb 
and army cars for German use. The Potez aeroplane factory aj) 
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| PARKER, JOHN H.—PATENTS 


jniens was working for the Germans, and it was estimated that 
jance in 1942 was supplying Germany with motor vehicles at 
42 rate of 38,000 annually. 
merely after Pierre Laval became premier in the spring of 
42, there was a good deal of pressure on French workers to 
jlunteer for work in Germany. Compliance with German de- 
nds in this field was represented as a means of obtaining the 
wease of some of the 1,500,000 French war prisoners still in 
|}rman camps. 
jAfter the establishment of the Vichy regime, Paris was the 
onghold of extreme French collaborationists of the type of 
warcel Déat and Jacques Doriot, an ex-Communist turned 
Scist, who advocated complete French association with Ger- 
jny, stronger measures against the Jews and outright war 
aainst the Anglo-Saxon powers. These collaborationists con- 
jntly prodded and reproached Vichy, before the Germans took 
jer the unoccupied zone Nov. 11, 1942, for not going far enough 
m@bowing to the German will. 
gParis witnessed a good deal of speculation in objects of perma- 
vit value, such as paintings, rare editions of books, furniture, 
amps and fine porcelain. Paper francs were viewed with distrust, 
ida US. dollar bill, before the beginning of war between Ger- 
sny and the United States, could realize 210 francs on the 
ack bourse,” as against an official exchange value of 43.50 


encs. (W. H. Cx.) 

yrker John Henry (1866-1942), U.S. army officer, was 
! ’ born Sept. 19 near Tipton, Mo., and 
&duated from the U.S. Military academy in 1892. After serv- 
8; on active duty in the Spanish-American War, he went to Fort 
avenworth, Kan., where he organized the first model machine- 
sia detachment in 1903. His efforts to advance the use of the 
m.chine gun as an army weapon won recognition in 1904, when 
=: army incorporated the “model unit” into the regular army. 
iring World War I he was attached to General Pershing’s staff 
* machine-gun expert and organized the automatic weapons 
hnools at Gondrecourt and at Langres, France. He was wounded 
ile on active service in France and received the D.S.M., the 
voix de Guerre and the D.S.C. with three oak leaves for gallan- 


t 
: . : E ; 
{in action. He was made a colonel in 1920, retired four years 
| 
1 


ser, and in 1941 was made brigadier general, retired, in recogni- 
n of his services. He died in Reno, Nev., Oct. 13. 


16 
Hl 
q 
urks and Monuments: see NATIONAL ParKs AND MoNnv- 
at 

aUNTS. 


ots The seventh session of the 37th 
A rliament, Houses of. parliament of the United King- 
4m of Great Britain and Northern Ireland was opened by the 
; 1g, accompanied by the queen, on Nov. 12, 1941. It was again 
simple ceremony without robes, state procession or prior 
“nouncement. 

‘During the session the strength and composition of the war 
S>inet was changed more than once. The number was reduced 
‘ym nine to eight. Lord Beaverbrook and Arthur Greenwood 
it the government. Sir Kingsley Wood remained chancellor of 
exchequer but left the cabinet. Sir Stafford Cripps was 
Dught in as Lord Privy Seal to act as leader of the House of 
Smmons, but in November relinquished his seat in the war 
inet and became minister of aircraft production. Herbert 
forrison, the home secretary, entered the war cabinet in his place. 
tiver Lyttelton came back from Cairo to a newly-created cabinet 
ynistry of production. By consent of the Australian government, 
| G. Casey joined the war cabinet at Cairo. This appointment, 


id the transfer of C. R. Attlee to the Dominions office, while 


ve 
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remaining deputy prime minister, associated the dominions more 
directly with the conduct of the war. (See also CABINET MEem- 
BERS.) Later Lord Moyne went to Cairo as assistant minister. A 
new office, that of minister-resident in West Africa, brought Vis- 
count Swinton into the ministry, and Col. Oliver Stanley suc- 
ceeded Lord Cranborne as colonial secretary. Captain David 
Margesson and Lt. Col. John Moore-Brabazon were succeeded as 
war minister and aircraft production minister by Sir James Grigg 
and Col. John J. Llewellin respectively. The latter on being 
succeeded by Cripps went to Washington as minister-resident for 
supply. Sir Andrew Duncan returned to the ministry of supply and 
Hugh Dalton was transferred from economic warfare to the board 
of trade. (See also GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BUREAUS.) 

House of Commons.—Ten contested by-elections in the pe- 
riod up to Oct. 1942 brought a slight but significant change in 
party representation. Four seats (Maldon, Grantham, Wallasey 
and Rugby) were won against Conservative supporters of the gov- 
ernment by Independents. One other Conservative seat (Cardiff 
East) was held for the government, but Sir James Grigg who was 
elected to it when he became secretary for war stood as the nomi- 
nee of no party. Five other Conservative seats were successfully 
retained. Of 13 uncontested by-elections 11 were in Labour seats 
and the other 2 Conservative. Apart from by-election victories 
the Independents were increased to 18 during the year by the ac- 
cession of Leslie Hore-Belisha, Sir Henry Morris-Jones and E. 
Granville from the National. Liberals, Sir Richard Acland from 
the Liberals, and the withdrawal of the Conservative whip from 
Captain Alec Cunningham-Reid, who with two Independents 
formed a short-lived People’s party. The regroupings left the 
Conservatives 354 strong, Labour 170, Liberal Nationals 28, Lib-- 
erals 18. There were also 6 National Labour, 10 Ulster-Unionists, 
5 Nationals and 1 Communist. 

Twice the government was challenged on votes of censure in 
debates on the conduct of the war. In January they had a ma- 
jority of 464 to 1; in July when the censure motion was moved by 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, a Conservative, the majority was 475 
to 25. 

House of Lords.—In the government changes Viscount Cran- 
borne was summoned to the peers, taking the courtesy title he had 
borne as the eldest son of the marquis of Salisbury, to become 
leader and colonial secretary and later Lord Privy Seal. Viscount 
Wolmer was similarly raised when he became minister of eco- 
nomic warfare but on his father’s death succeeded to the earldom 
of Selborne. Lord Margesson’s was the only new viscounty but 
on ceasing to be archbishop of Canterbury Dr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang was created a baron and other baronies were conferred on 
four members of the Commons. (L. Du.) 


(1861-1942), German aerostatics 
Parseval, August von expert, was born Feb. 5 in Frank- 
enthal, Germany. After serving in the reichswehr, he retired in 
1907 to devote himself to the construction of nonrigid dirigibles. 
He perfected a captive observation balloon which was employed 
by the German army during World War I. This lighter-than-air 
craft, frequently called a “sausage” balloon, played a vital role 
in directing artillery fire during the war. He also experimented 
with motor-driven dirigibles. After the war, he became professor 
at the Berlin Technical academy and was the author of Count 
Zeppelin and German Aviation and Mechanics of Bird Flight. 
He died Feb. 23, according to a German broadcast. 


The quest for inventions of purely military char- 
Patents. acter or of value in the manufacture of materials 
needful to the armed forces of the United States and its allies’ 
continued to be one of the important activities of the patent office 


SS 
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in 1942. All of the thousands of applications for patents pending 
and those received each day wére examined by the experts of 
the office and those found useful for the army or the navy were 
brought to the notice of the military and naval branches of the 
government. 

Applications filed by nationals of Germany, Italy and Japan 
and of the countries occupied by them were segregated by the 
patent office for seizure by the Alien Property custodian. Among 
these were many covering inventions of helpfulness in the pros- 
ecution of the war. In addition, the patent office effectuated 
public law no. 700 and public law no. 239 prohibiting the sending 
abroad of information that might come into the possession of the 
axis. These acts of congress are administered by the Patent Office 
War Division, under the direction of the commissioner of patents. 

Applications filed in the 12 months from Nov. 30, 1941 to Dec. 
I, 1942, totalled 51,035, of which 4,518 were for design patents. 
This recorded a further decrease, compared with the calendar 
year 1941 and the fiscal year 1940-41. The number of applica- 
tions for registration of trade marks in the 12 months ended 
Nov. 30, 1942, was 8,075. There were 6,950 registrations. 

Financial receipts of the office from Nov. 30, 1941, to Dec. 1, 
1942, were $3,546,176.71. Expenditures in the corresponding 
period were $4,516,432.07. This was a decrease of $254,660.07 
from the outgo in the preceding year. As in 1941, the decline in 
the number of applications filed, notably by foreign inventors, 
explained, in large measure, the diminution of revenues. (See 
also INTERNATIONAL Law; LAw: Patents.) (CP Cos) 


H 1863-1942), U.S. army of- 
Patrick, Mason Mathews fcr wes bem ‘Dee sy in 
Lewisburg, W.Va. He was graduated from West Point in 1886. 
During World War I, he was commandant of the Engineer school, 
Washington, D.C., 1917. Late in 1917, he was sent to France 
as chief engineer of lines of communications and director of con- 
struction of the A.E.F. In 1918, he was assigned to reorganize 
the army air force. Though he had no previous aviation ex- 
perience, Gen. Patrick undertook the task and developed the air 
force to 45 squadrons by Nov. 1918. He was made first chief 
of the army air service in 1921, serving in that post until 1927, 
when he retired. Gen. Patrick died in Washington, D.C., Jan. 29. 

(1885- ), U.S. army officer, 


Patton, George Smith was born Nov. 11 in San Gabriel, 


Calif. He was graduated from West Point, 1909, began his army 
career as cavalry lieutenant, 1913, and was aide-de-camp to 
General Pershing in Mexico, 1916-17, and in England, 1917. In 
France during World War I, he trained at a French tank school 
in Champlieu and was the first man entered in the U.S. tank 
corps, Nov. 1917. An expert on mechanized warfare, he was made 
a tank brigade commander in July 1940. On Oct. 1, 1940, he was 
promoted to brigadier general, on April 4, 1941, to major general 
and two weeks later he was made commander of the 2nd armoured 
division. Soon after Pearl Harbor, he was made corps com- 
mander in charge of both the rst and 2nd armoured divisions, 
organized the desert training centre at Indio, Calif., where he 
staged manoeuvres under conditions similar to the fighting in 
Egypt and Libya. Patton was commanding general of the western 
task force during the U.S. operations in Africa in Nov. 1942, and 
together with Adm. H. K. Hewitt (g.v.) handled the landing of 
American forces on the western coast of Africa. Riding in a tank, 
Patton personally led his forces into Casablanca and compelled 
the French forces there under Adm. Michelier to surrender. 


(1890-1942), USS. 
editor, 


society 
whose widely-read 


Paul, Maury Henry Biddle 


PATRICK, MASON M.—PEANUTS | 


gossip column was syndicated in 60 U.S. newspapers, was ha if ! 
April 14 in Philadelphia. He entered the University of Philad 
phia in 1910. Four years later, he convinced the editor of ¢ 


Philadelphia Times that a male society editor was needed to 4) ( 


“drivel” out of the society columns. In 1915, he went to the ¥ | 
York Mail, and in 1919 he was hired by the New York Even 4 
American, a Hearst paper. Paul took over the title of “C 


Knickerbocker,” a copyrighted name owned by the paper, and ij} 


il 


mediately injected life into the hitherto dull society page. At: 
coined the phrase “café society” and started feuds with the j 


Ni 


cially prominent when he divided society into Class A and Cl Al 
B strata. His polished and ironic style won nation-wide POH] 
larity. He stayed with the New York American, later the Joa 


nal-American until his death, July 17, in New York city. 


oe ee» eT GRAND DUKE (1891-1942), Russi 
Pavlovich, Dimitri, nobleman, was born Sept. 6 in Tlyh id 
skoié, near Moscow. Grand Duke Dimitri, former captain }} 

Russian cavalry, was a nephew of Tsar Alexander III andpit" 
cousin of Nicholas II, last Russian tsar. He was said to hay’ 
been the accomplice of Prince Felix Yussupoff in the shootify’ 
in 1916 of Rasputin, the monk who had been a close adviser alif” 
exercised great influence over the last tsar’s family. allt: 


The gral 
duke was said to have been arrested in 1917 in a counterrevoj 
tionary plot in Petrograd (Leningrad), but fled to Paris, whdi! 
he lived for many years. He died in Davos, Switzerland, March 


Ui 


Peaches. The 1942 peach crop in the United States was e# 

mated Dec. 1 by the department of agriculture 
65,345,000 bu., which was 19% above the to-year (1930-34 
average. The 1941 crop was 74,364,000 bu.; the 10-year averaii 
54,706,000 bu. The crop in California, the feud producer, ¢d 
sisted of 17,543,000 bu. of clingstones, mainly for canning, @ 
9,918,000 bu. of freestones. The 1941 California production w 
13,834,000 bu. of clingstones and 8,918,000 bu. of freestone 
the 10-year average, 15,143,000 bu. of clingstones and 7,836,cHK) 
bu. of freestones. 


U.S. Peach Production in Leading States, 1942, 1941 and 10-Yr. Averagan))y 
(In thousands of bushels) ; 


State 1942 T94r | aver- State 
age 


1o-yr. | , 
vy 
| 
} 
| 


California . . |27,461 |22,752 | 23,006 


Virginia . . 
Georgia . . 6,177 | 7;100 | 5,177 


Pennsylvania _ 
New York . 


South Carolina 3,500 | 4,095 | 1,424 
North Carolina | 2,463 | 3,167 | 1,938 || Texas... . 


Alabama 
Colorado 
New Jersey 


Arkansas. . . | 2,337 | 3,042 | 1,742 
Washington . | 2,168 | 2,000 | 1,241 
Michigan . . | 2,150 | 3,864 | 1,807 


Production in all other states was less than 1,000,000 bu. apiefiilt 
in 1942. (S. O. R.)if 


Peanuts. Growers of peanuts in the United States respondien 

to the urgent wartime need for increased productijfi 
in vegetable oils by almost doubling the peanut crop of rol 
over that of 1941. The 1942 harvest for picking and threshilf} 
was estimated Nov. 1 by the department of agriculture t 
2,810,525,000 Ib. compared with 1,476,845,000 lb. in 1941, alte 
163% above the 10-year (1930-39) average crop. Peanut oil, \ i 
well as other oils and fats, was greatly needed to supply glyceriff fh 
for the manufacture of munitions and also to add to the suet 
of oils for table and cooking fats. Peanut production for 
declined drastically after World War I, and in 1933 only abolili, 
1,000 tons were crushed, because of low prices. In 1934 the alk i 
partment of agriculture launched a program to encourage prowl | 
tion of peanuts for oil under payments of $1, 500,000 annua 


i 


PEARL HARBOR—PENNSYLVANIA 


ir diversion of peanuts to oil. From 1934 through 1939, under 
e diversion plan, the value of the crop averaged $39,813,000 
inually and increased to $57,000,000 in 1940, at which time 
version payments had approximated $8,000,000. The yield in 
142 averaged 673.5 lb. per ac. in the United States. 


U.S. Production of Peanuts by States, 1942 and 1941 


194 1941 1942 I 
State | iM in State ih i 
sreorgia 738,000,000] 488,250,000|| Florida. . . . | 96,250,000 | 61,100,000 
j-exas . + |556,500,000]168,000,000|| South Carolina | 47,250,000 13,650,000 
ilabama . + |462,000,000]224,000,000]| Mississippi . . | 38,250,000 | 15,515,000 
\ forth Carolina 418,000,000|284,760,000]} Arkansas . . . | 28,800,000 | 10,500,000 
Irgimia. . . . |216,000,000]157,500,000]| Louisiana. . . | 18,000,000] 4,510,000 
{?klahoma 183,000,000] 40,825,000|] Tennessee 7,975,000 | 6,080,000 


(SMOSRS) 


arl Harbor: see Unirep States; Woritp War II. 


ars Production of pears in the United States in 1942 was 
iv * estimated Dec. 1 by the department of agriculture as 
212,000 bu. of which 15,896,000 bu. were Bartletts grown in 
Bitornia, Washington and Oregon. Other varieties in the three 
jicific coast states totalled 5,136,000 bu. The total United States 
Zp in 1941 was 29,530,000 bu.; the ro-year (1930-39) average, 


ne 


,253,000. 
( J.S. Pear Production in Leading States, 1942, 1941 and 10-Yr. Average 
i (In thousands of bushels) 


State 


Michigan 2 5. 
New York 
Virginia 
Mississippi . . . 
Texas 

Georgia 


All other states produced less than 500,000 bu. each in 1942. 
' (St-O, B.) 


Lack of imported supplies stimulated’ peat production in 
hat. the United States, which increased from 70,097 short 
1s- In 1940 to 86,503 tons in 1941. Imports, which formerly were 


i? 
¥ 


f: entire supply is used in agriculture, and none as fuel, which is 
: main use in the important European producing countries. 
(G. A. Ro.) 


dmbasz see BritisH East AFRICA. 


2 One of the original 13 states of the United 
innsylvania. States, Pennsylvania is popularly known as 
f: “Keystone state.” Area, 45,333 sq.mi. (288 sq.mi. water) ; 


OF Wilkes-Barre (86,236). 
tHistory.—The congressional reapportionment act, based on the 
disus of 1940, reduced the representation of the state in the 
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national house of representatives from 34 to 33. The state’s 
general assembly, in biennial session in 1941, adjourned without 
redistricting the state. In order to provide for the election of 
members of the house of representatives by districts, Governor 
James called the general assembly in special session on Feb. 17, 
1942, to take the necessary action. On Feb. 25 it passed a bill 
abolishing two districts, allowing the others to remain unchanged 
and providing for the election of two representatives-at-large on 
a state-wide ticket. The governor signed the bill at once. 

In November the Republicans elected Edward Martin as gover- 
nor, John C. Bell, Jr., as lieutenant governor and William A. 
Levengood as secretary of internal affairs; also as a justice of 
the supreme court and a judge of the superior court. In addition, 
the Republicans retained control of the senate and regained con- 
trol of the house of representatives which they lost to the Demo- 
crats in 1940. They also elected 19 of the 33 members of the 
national house of repre- 
sentatives including the 
representatives-at-large. 

The principal officers in 
1942 were: Arthur H. 
James, governor; Samuel 
S. Lewis, lieutenant gov- 
ernor; Claude T. Reno, 
attorney-general; G. Har- 
old Wagner, treasurer, 
and William I. Schaffer, 
chief justice. 

Education. — There 
were in 1942 approxi- 
mately 11,400 public 
schools, of which 1,277 
were high schools. The 
total enrolment of pupils 
was 1,813,255, of whom 
34,617 were in kindergar- 
ten, 1,088,591 in elemen- 
tary and 90,047 in sec- 
ondary schools. Current expenses for the fiscal year were $152,- 
939,741 and the total expenses for the maintenance of the system 
were $200,113,414. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Corrections.—The average num- 
ber of men, women and children dependent on public assistance 
or work relief in Oct. 1942 was 415,000, or 251,000 fewer than 
in Oct. 1941. Those receiving old age assistance numbered 
98,808; relief was given to 168,552 dependent children and to 
13,885 blind persons and 86,000 were dependent wholly or in 
part on WPA relief wages. The total expenditures for the month 
amounted to $6,354,000, of which $2,007,000 was provided by 
the federal government for old age assistance and dependent 
children. 

Communications.—There were in the state 99,716 mi. of high- 
ways in 1942, 40,764 of which were classified as state roads and 
22,764 as second-class township roads. The remainder were city 
and borough streets and county roads. There were 5,754 mi. of 
city streets, including 1,842 in Philadelphia. The average cost of 
maintenance for the three fiscal years ending June 30, 1942, was 
$16,524,000 a year. Highway improvements costing an average 
of $38,123,000 a year in 1939-42 had been paid for out of the 
motor licence fund. There were 11,966.33 mi. of main-line rail- 
roads in operation. 

Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, there were 396 
banking institutions with total resources of $3,491,202,429 and 
deposits of $2,976,626,608. At the beginning of the year there 
were 1,207 building and loan associations with assets of $350,- 


EDWARD MARTIN, Republican governor of 
Pennsylvania, elected Nov. 3, 1942 
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044,290. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1942-43 there were 
681 national banks with assets of $3,943,118,000 and deposits of 
$3,474,266,000. The state appropriations for the biennium be- 
ginning July 1, 1941, were $331,147,595, which included $98,- 
000,000 for public relief. The estimated receipts from taxation 
for the period were $414,141,822. 

Agriculture.—The farmers received $5,723,000 in benefits 
from the federal government in 1940. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Pennsylvania, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 


56,594,000 
535293,000 
23,674,000 

9,313,000 
16,500,000 


56,898,000 


Tobacco, Ib 

Potatoes, bu... . 
Apples, bu. : 
Grapes, tons . . . 


48,716,000 
17,696,000 
10,031,000 
21,500,000 


Manufacturing.—There were 17,366 manufacturing establish- 
ments in the state, according to the census of 1940, employing 
1,419,051 persons to whom $1,940,045,800 was paid in wages. 
The capital invested was $4,223,471,300 and the value of goods 
produced was $6,901,966,000. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Pennsylvania, 1940 and 1937 


Value of Products 


Industry 
1940 1937 


$3,058,279,000 
819,402,500 
779,319,300 
499,395,500 
350,436,000 
175,288,000 
85,513,300 


Metals, qavece sea no rt ek ae $2,944,848,400 
Textiles 795,457,200 
Food 740,901,600 
Chemicals 518,062,300 
Paper and printing 372,074,400 
Leather 174,903,900 
MobaccompLoducts'= ue) see ee 2,272,300 


Mineral Production.—The federal bureau of mines reported 
the value of the mineral production of the state in 1939 at 
$552,355,051 as against $472,773,327 in 1938. 

Table IIl_—Principal Mineral Products of Pennsylvania, 1939 and 1938 


Value 


Mineral Products 
1939 1938 


$160,965,000 
180,600,167 
I01,266,844 
32,762,000 
20,544,000 
28,242,013 


$188,900,000 
187,175,000 
186,302,533 
36,200,000 
35,268,000 


Bitumincus coal 


Anthracite 
Pig iron 
Petroleum 
Natural gas 
Cement 34,332,649 


The department of the interior reported that the production of 
anthracite in 1940 was valued at $192,539,500 and the value of 
bituminous coal mined in that year was $218,504,200. On Dec. 
31, 1940 there were 81,946 oil wells which produced 17,434,626 
bbl. during the year. (G. W. Do.) 


Pennsylvania, University Of. tescsine at Phitadcipnia 
y ’ * learning at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Continuing the policy begun in 1941, the entire faculties, 
facilities and resources of the university were made available to 
the United States government for the national war effort. Re- 
search projects begun in 1941 were continued, and additional ones 
were initiated in 1942 in the various fields of chemistry, engineer- 
ing, physics, medicine, psychology and surgery; about 75% of 
the projects had to do with war problems. The engineering de- 
partments and the Wharton school continued a program of train- 
ing war workers for factories; several thousand persons took 
advantage of this instruction. . 

The entire university was placed on an accelerated basis with 
a full semester of work being offered in summer session, thus 
making possible graduation in three years or less, depending upon 
the course pursued. Approximately 3,140 students took advan- 
tage of this program in 1942. New classes were admitted to all 


PENNSYLVANIA, U. OF—PERFORMING RIGHT SOCIETIES 


tions were held in February, May, June and September 1942) 


meet the new program. 
Two hundred forty-two members of the faculty entered 1 


elsewhere. 

Arrangements were completed for the establishment of a P 
Flight Preparatory school of the U.S. navy at the University 
Pennsylvania in Jan. 1943, involving the training of 600 naj 
aviation cadets. j 

In the university museum, instruction in African languages 
culture was offered to approximately 25 students. (T. Sa 

For statistics of enrolment, faculty, endowment, library ve 
umes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Pensions, Army and Navy: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATIO 
Pepper: see Spices. , 


Péret Raoul (1870-1942), French politician, was bo 
’ Nov. 29 in Chatellerault, France. A doctor 
law, he joined the radical socialist party in the early 1900s 
was deputy for Vienne, 1902-26. He was named to his first ii 
portant cabinet post in 1914, when he held the telegraph ai 
commerce portfolio. He was minister of justice in 1917 amb}, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies in 1920, 1924 and 192 

As minister of finance in 1926, he was instrumental in negotiatin 
the Franco-American and Franco-British debt agreements, bug 
he resigned later in the year when the chamber failed to sup 

his formula for stabilizing the franc. In 1930, while minister : 
justice in the Tardieu cabinet, Péret was involved in the Oustr " 
bank scandal, and was compelled to resign under the ria 
clamour of the opposition for political victims. In 1931, th; ¥ 
senate, sitting as a high court, acquitted Péret of charg ; 
dishonesty. Subsequently his political career waned. He did 
at Saint-Mandé, near Paris, July 22. 


il 


Co-operative associatie 
of composers, authors é 


Performing Right Societies. 


out the world. They are founded on the principle of copyrig 
law that the right to control the public performance is vested 
the owner of music copyright. The extent of this right var 
under the laws of different countries. In the United States an u 
authorized public performance is not a copyright infringemel 
unless the element of profit enters into the performance. ill 

In certain other countries, where under the law the elements 
profit is not a consideration, no public performance of any kit 
may be had of a copyright work without permission of the cop}t 
right owner. Chief performing right society of the United Stath i 
and sole affiliate in the U.S. of the principal foreign societies ak, 
1942 was the American Society of Composers, Authors and Puls, 
lishers, familiarly known under the alphabetical designation | " 
ASCAP. i ey 
Reciprocal collection of the international affiliation of the | 
societies was all but halted by the war. The only European § q 
ciety to continue exchanging funds with ASCAP was the Perfori i 
ing Right Society of England. Aside from this physical exchar ! 
the customary mutual collections became chiefly matters of bot 
keeping. Wh 

ASCAP’s perennial difficulties with proposed state laws to f I. 
strict its operations largely disappeared following its signatt | 


4 | ty 
of a consent decree under which its operations were conduct}, 


| 


d 
1, 


PERKINS, MILO R.—PERU 


h approval of the federal government. Most of the difficulties 
ulting from anti-ASCAP laws were solved, either by repeal of 
_ laws or by conciliation with its licensees. 

uring 1942, ASCAP increased its activities in the promotion 
“American music. It completed a survey made jointly with the 
jerican Composers’ Alliance for the purpose of cataloguing all 
jerican music in the standard field, aiming thereby to supple- 
at the great catalogue already assembled in ASCAP head- 
¢rters. In co-operation with the National Federation of Music 
os it sponsored the inauguration of semi-monthly bulletins 
jigned to stimulate interest in American music in grade schools, 
1 schools and colleges, a special edition of the bulletin being 
ypared for each of the three types of schools. It continued 
s Nathan Burkan Memorial competition in about 100 of the 
tling law schools, with a $roo prize in each school for the 
jj: copyright essay. It elected some 200 new members, its 
i] at the end of 1942 being more than 1,600. 

“.SCAP’s distributable revenue for 1942 was approximately the 
se as in its best year, 1940. Although gross receipts were less, 
; to decreased income from radio, reorganization of its business 
Hhods effected savings to offset loss of income. 

‘ SCAP is conducted by a board of 24 directors, representative 
Pll classes of music, and divided equally between publishers and 
wers. Its president in 1942 was Deems Taylor; general man- 
4°, John G. Paine. Its chief offices are at 30 Rockefeller Plaza. 


irkins, Milo Randolph official, was born Jan. 28 in 


Hwaukee, Wis. A salesman and part owner of a burlap bag 
aness, Perkins became assistant secretary in the department 
digriculture in the early days of the New Deal, and by 1935 
7 Secretary Henry Wallace’s right-hand man. Named assist- 
xi) director of the Farm Security administration in 1937, he 
Hdled the rehabilitation loan program and cut the cost of gov- 
#nent housing for farmers. In Jan. 1939 he was transferred to 
6 Agricultural Adjustment administration as associate adminis- 
igor and was also named president of the Federal Surplus Com- 
glities corporation. He originated the food stamp plan under 
ach surplus foods were distributed free to the needy, and he 
{blished, on a nation-wide scale, the school lunch and low- 
ie milk distribution plans. In 1941 he was appointed executive 
u of the Economic Defense board, retaining that post when 
4 agency was reorganized as the Board of Economic Warfare 
6.) on Dec. 17, 1941. In April 1942 he was given control of 
agovernment program to acquire critical war materials. 

| 


ae 1870-1942), French physicist, was born 
‘Tin, Jean oe ee i Lille and was educated at the 
le Normale in Paris. He received his D.Sc. in 1897, was made 
ader in physical chemistry in the Paris university and was 
H ‘ed professor of sciences there in 1910. Dr. Perrin won the 
Gel prize for physics in 1926 for his work on the discontinuity 
aie structure of matter and for his discovery of the equilibrium 

edimentation. His writings dealt mainly with the molecular 
“jaomena of oscillation and Brown’s movement in kinetics. He 
4 named to the French Academy of Sciences in 1923. In 
3, he announced the existence of transuranium, a 93rd ele- 
i: heavier than uranium, which had been considered the 
Hriest. Dr. Perrin was keenly interested in the social and 
‘ical movements of his time and supported Leon Blum’s 
Sular Front government, of which he was made undersecretary 
state for scientific research in 1936. He was again honoured 

939 when he was made president of the government’s high 
timittee for scientific research. An intense anti-fascist, he left 


(1900- ), U.S. government 
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unoccupied France and went to the United States in Dec. 1941. 
He was actively engaged in the Fighting French movement and 
also was associated with a school of exiled French and Belgian 
scientists in the U.S. He died in New York city, April 17. 


Persia: sce IRAN. 


Pery A republic on the west coast of South America and ex- 
* tending into the Amazon basin. Area, 532,185 sq.mi. 
including some 100,000 sq. mi. in dispute during part of 1942 
with Ecuador. Pop. (June 9, 1940 census): 7,023,111, officially 
computed as white and mestizo 52.89%, riers AS. 36%, yellow 


0.68%, Negro 0.47%, others 0.1%. Capital, Lima (522,826 in 
1940). Other cities: Callao (69,601 in 1940), Arequipa (est 


60,000), Cuzco (est. 44,080), Trujillo (est. 33,435). President 
(1942): Manuel Prado y Ugarteche. 

History.—The most important single factor affecting Peru’s 
history in 1942 was the settlement of the century-old boundary 
dispute with Ecuador. Although, early in 1941, both disputants 
had accepted the offer of mediation made by Argentina, Brazil 
and the United States, the insistence of Ecuador that arbitration 
should include the question of sovereignty over Tumbez, a coastal 
province under the effective occupation of Peru for more than a 
century, angered the Peruvians and prevented the immediate 
settlement of the matter. 

With these factors in mind, the mediating powers utilized the 
Conference of American Foreign Ministers held in Rio de Janeiro 
in Jan. 1942 to bring a final settlement between the two nations. 
By that agreement Peru received full sovereignty over a major 
portion of the disputed Amazonian territories and its claims to 
Tumbez were upheld. 

As a result of the settlement Peru was free to turn its atten- 


PRESIDENT MANUEL PRADO of Peru laying a wreath on the tomb of George 
Washington at Mt. Vernon, Va., during his visit to the United States in May 
1942 
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tion to some of the other problems facing the nation. Projects 
for the development of Peruvian agricultural and industrial re- 
sources, both as temporary expedients to relieve the economic 
distress during the wartime and as measures to avoid similar 
troubles in the future, received the full attention of the govern- 
ment. Several treaties affecting Peru’s economic future were 
signed in Washington in April 1942 as a result of a series of 
conferences between Finance and Commerce Minister David 
Dasso and officials of the United States. 

Signalizing the growing friendship between Peru and the United 
States was the May visit of President Prado to Washington. 

Education.—In 1939 there were 4,727 elementary schools 
(492,989 enrolment), about 216 secondary schools, several tech- 
nical schools and 5 universities. 

Defense.—Peru had a standing army of 15,000 and reserves 
of 100,000 men, a 1o-vessel navy and 150 planes in 1941. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the sol, valued at 15.4 cents 
U.S. during 1942. The national debt was 925,817,000 sols (ex- 
ternal: 546,078,000 sols) in 1941, of which some $54,000,000 in 
bonds were held in the U.S. 

Trade and Communication.—In 1940 imports (foodstuffs, 
textiles, machinery and other manufactures) were valued at $51,- 
668,000 (1939: $47,960,000), supplied mainly ye the United 
States, 53.1% (1939: 41.1%), Great Britain 9.2% (8.4%), Ar- 
gentina, 7.8% (5.4%). Exports were valued at $65,782,000 (1939: 
$71,517,000), to the United States, 42. 970 (1939: 30. ne ), Great 
Britain, 12. 1% (19.6%), Chile, 10.1% (7.8%), Japan 7.8% 
(2.4%). The leading exports were petroleum and its iene 
24.8% (1939: 29.0%), copper 18.5% (17.7%), cotton 17.4% 
(19.7%), sugar 10.7% (10.8%), ores and mineral concentrates 

7.6% (5.8%). In the first eight months of 1942, imports were low- 
er by volume, but only slightly less by value. Exports were higher 
in both volume and value than for a similar period in 1940. 

Peru normally has good maritime and excellent air communica- 
tion (by Pan American Airways) with other countries, supple- 
mented by a railway connection with Bolivia. The National Air 
lines and one private company provide extensive internal air serv- 
ice. The highway system, greatly expanded since 1937, was being 
extended and improved in 1942. Partially completed, with con- 
struction crews at work on the remaining miles, was an important 
highway connecting the Pacific coast and the Amazon basin, and 
planned eventually to reach Iquitos. 

Agriculture.—Cotton and sugar are the leading agricultural 
products, with rice, coffee, maize, wheat, coca and vegetable ivory 
also important. Cotton production in 1942 was estimated at 73,225 
tons (1940: 83,030 tons; 1941: 78,275 tons), with a 20% reduc- 
tion in acreage planned for 1943. Domestic consumption, however, 
increased 23% in 1941 and showed a further increase in 1942 
which somewhat offset export losses. Sugar exports (301,954 tons 
in 1940) decreased considerably in 1941 and 1942. Insect pests 
caused an approximate 40% decrease (as compared to 1941) in 
the rice crop. 

Mineral Production.—Metal production in 1940 (in bars, ores 
and concentrates) was: antimony 896 tons, bismuth 383 tons, cop- 
per 38,557 tons, manganese 222 tons, gold 8,963 kg., silver 573,- 
867 tons, lead 37,072 tons, vanadium 2,167 tons, molybdenum 
364 tons, zinc 31,588 tons. Beginning in 1941, the United States 
by agreement purchased all surpluses of Peruvian antimony, cop- 
per, lead, tungsten, vanadium and zinc. 

Petroleum is found in several sections of Peru, but production 
centres in the north coastal region. Oil production in Peru rose 
from 10,000,000 bbls. in 1931 to a 1937 high of 17,595,000 bbls. 
In 1941 estimated production was 12,800,000 bbls. Shipping 
shortages caused losses in 1942. 

Rubber, formerly produced on a considerable scale, dropped in 


1940 to a production of 70 tons. During 1941 and 1942 great! 
renewed interest, along with improved transport facilities, broug 
stepped-up production. (See also HIsPANIC AMERICA AND Wout : 
War II.) (C.N. Gy 
¥ 

a . . : (1865-1942), Brazilian pol 
Pessoa, Epitacio da Silva tician and lawyer, was ba 
May 23 in Umbuzeiro, Brazil. He received his law degree i 
1886 and was named secretary of justice in the state of Para 
hyba do Norte in 1889. He was minister of justice and of 
interior, 1898-1901, served on the supreme court, 1902-19 
and was also senator and attorney general. He was Brazil’s chi 
representative at the Versailles peace conference in 1919. Th 
same year, he was elected president of Brazil. When his temp) 
expired in 1922 he was elected a member of the Court of Inte 
national Justice in The Hague. In 1932, President Hoover aq] 
pointed Dr. Pess6a as non-national commissioner in the pew 
manent Anglo-American arbitration commission. He died in R 
de Janeiro, Feb. 13 ; 


> 


Pét . H . Phili (1856- ), French soldier ai 
e all, enrl | ippe statesman. See Encyclopedia Bri 
tannica for his biography. He was called from virtual retiremei t I 
in 1939 to become French ambassador to Spain after Franco}, 
triumph in the civil war and remained in this post after the bd!) 
ginning of war in 1939 until May 18, 1940 when, with France} 
army falling back in a retreat approaching a rout, he was sun 
moned to Paris to act as vice-president of the government counch, 
and adviser to the minister of war. On June 16, 1940, he sud.) 
ceeded Paul Reynaud as premier, and the next day he was force} 
to sue for peace. He then began the painful task of reconstructio}): 
under the watchful eye of France’s conquerors. Moving his gow 
ernment to Vichy July 2, he secured from the national assem 
authorization to prepare a new constitution. On July 1o, 1944 
Pétain assumed dictatorial powers. 
Pétain in 1941 apparently followed a two-way policy in whic ti 
he alternately submitted to Germany, then resisted German dé Wa 
mands for the French fleet and for bases in North Africa. @ it 
April 7 he declared that “honour commands that we shoul 
undertake nothing against our former allies (Britain).” The nex ef | 
month, however, he approved “in principle” the Hitler-Darla } 
talks on collaboration. Again, on Aug. 12, he announced 
France would work with Germany in the European “new order} | 
but on Jan. 1,°1942, he appealed to the Reich to ease the harsh 4 
eccupalion terms. Germany subsequently agreed to a “conce} 
sion”—the release of a number of French war prisoners if i 
return French workers would go to Germany to work in wo 
factories. This request, passed on to French workers by Piers}; 
Laval, proved unpopular. Few workers voluntarily consented 
go; the Vichy government later compelled many to emigraty 
Pétain protested bitterly against U.S. occupation of French Nort 
Africa in Nov. 1942 and severed diplomatic ties with Washing 
Two days later, he protested the total occupation of France hb 
German troops as a breach of the armistice terms. Shortly af , 
wards, he rebuked Adm. Darlan for joining the Allies; the lat 
however, insisted he was acting in the name of the Marshal 
“unwilling” prisoner of the nazis. On Nov. 18, Pétain hande 
over to Laval dictatorial powers to make all laws and decree 


Petrie, Sir (William Matthew) Flinders 


(1853-1942), British Egyptologist, was born June 3 in Charltow 
England. He spent 45 years exploring and excavating Egypt 
ruins and wrote about 75 volumes on his work, but in 1926 Hy q 
left Egypt because the Egyptian department of antiquities wantey ; 


iy 
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PETROLEUM 


ttual dictatorial powers over almost every phase of his work. 
e then went to Palestine, where he excavated ruins at the site 
‘ancient Gaza. His later works include Seventy Years in Arch- 
‘ology, an autobiography (1931), Palestine and Israel (1934), 
gyptian Architecture (1938), Making of Egypt and Egyptian 


tence (1939). He died in Jerusalem, July 28. (See Encyclo- 
edia Britannica.) 


atroleum As the year 1942 closed, Hitler’s drive for Rus- 
| * sian and near eastern oil had stalled, and his 
42 score of conquest so far as oil was concerned was one 
jissian oil field—Maikop—important but minor. The high barrier 
) the Caucasian mountains still lay between the farthest advance 
) the nazi wehrmacht and the rich Baku oil fields. 
)Russia ranks second only to the United States in oil produc- 
‘n, with a total output in 1941 of 238,150,000 bbl. (excluding 
‘khalin) accounting for about 11% of the total world produc- 
n. The Maikop-Kuban field, in nazi hands in 1942, has an 
jaual production of about 17,000,000 bbl., or about 8% of the 
| al Russian production. 
The bulk of Russian oil comes from the Baku-Azerbaijan fields 
| the Apsheron peninsula which projects into the Caspian sea 
«the eastern end of the Caucasus. They make up about 70% 
«the soviet’s total production. The Groznyi field, inland from 
~ Caspian and along the north bank of the Caucasus, also 
{ded Hitler. This field produces about 17,000,000 bbl. annually. 
qikop-Kuban, Groznyi and Baku-Azerbaijan account for about 
97 of Russia’s annual production. The remaining 5% principally 
ines from the Emba field, northwest of the Caspian sea. 
iNot only had Hitler’s drive fallen short of the Russian oil 
| ze, but also of the rich oil fields in Iran and Iraq. 
Jn the other hand, the score of oil conquest by the new axis 
tner Japan was highly impressive in 1942. 
‘apan’s domestic production is insignificant—2,659,000 bbl. in 
1. By the conquest of the Netherlands East Indies, Burma, 
s/awak and Brunei, it gained control of countries having a total 
a oil production of 68,366,000 bbl. Of course Japan was 
“ible immediately to gain from these fields a production as large 
jchat because of the demolition of wells, refinery equipment and 
4) like. But assuming that it retained its hold on this conquered 
ticitory, it had, in this one stroke, secured adequate petroleum 
Be ieces to prosecute by force of arms its dream of a greater 
la. In one year it acquired control of fields with an annual 
duction greater than the total held and acquired by Hitler in 
Y2e years at war. 
eeny had a total annual production of 4,438,000 bbl. in 
/ 1. When Hitler took Austria, Czechoslovakia and Poland in 
9, he added an annual oil production of 692,000 bbl., 109,000 
i, and 3,319,000 bbl. respectively. He added France, 479,000 
in 1940; Hungary, 2,474,000 bbl., and Rumania, 38,147,000 
4, in 1941. Italy had a small production of 46,000 bbl. and 
ed Albania, 1,381,000 bbl., in 1941. Thus the petroleum pro- 
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/ AL WORLD PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM and output of the three 
cipal producing countries, as compiled by The Mineral Industry 
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duction under German-Italian control totalled 68,327,000 bbl. 
(including Maikop production) as against 68,366,000 bbl. under 
Japan’s domination. 

It may be assumed that during three years of war, Hitler drew 
heavily upon the oil reserves built up in preparation for the nazi 
blitz. The bulk of the increased demands for petroleum products 
created by his augmented mechanized armies, air fleets and sea 
craft had to be met by increased production of synthetic fuels 
and oils from coal; and these facilities would appear to be wholly 
inadequate to keep up with the war demands. 

Even with the loss of East Indies oil, the Allies were in 1942 
statistically far ahead of the axis partners in their control of 
oil production sources as shown in the following table: 


Oil Sources, 1941 Production 


Allies Axis 


Controlled by. 
Available to . . 


Thousands of Barrels Thousands of Barrels 


Controlled by 
Available to . . 


Total . 


136,693 
none 


1,820,749 
209,304 


TRO tahy ane ersues 


136,093 


2,090,143 


The statistical picture of the relative positions of Allied 
and axis powers as to oil may, however, be entirely mis- 
leading. Control does not always mean availability, as for 
instance a source of oil may be cut off or reduced because 
of submarine blockade. There may be controlled sources which 
for all practical purposes are out of range of ready utilization. 
For instance, it was difficult for Russia to get all the oil it needed 
from some of its own fields in the Caucasus because the German 
advance cut off pipe lines and other transportation media. 

Iraq was in 1942 under the control of the Allies; nevertheless 
shipment of Iraq oil to the Mediterranean was not resumed after 
the occupation of that country by the British because of the diffi- 
culty of Mediterranean oil transportation. On the other hand, 
the Iranian oil fields furnished increased amounts of oil because 
shipment could be made southward by way of the Persian gulf. 

In this war of long supply lines, transportation, almost more 
than control, tells the story. Axis submarines took a terrific toll 
of Allied tankers. This and the diversion of tankers from civilian 
to war use were the direct cause of a shortage of gasoline and fuel 
oil in the east coast states of the United States, resulting in 
drastic rationing of motor fuel and furnace oil. 

A year after Pearl Harbor found the United Nations turning 
of necessity their chief reliance for vital oil products upon the 
western hemisphere—chiefly upon the United States. It found 
the United States producing crude oil and natural gasoline at the 
rate of more than 400,000 bbl. per day and capable of produc- 
ing more—for American production is prorated. Nevertheless, 
because of greatly curtailed drilling activity due to steel conserva- 
tion and to the War Production board’s Order M-68 issued in 
Jan. 1942, limiting oil well drilling to one well per 4o ac., the rate 
of discovery of new oil reserves greatly decreased. 

From 1939 to 1941, on an average of 2,963 wildcat wells per 
year were drilled and these discovered an average of 387,000,000 
bbl. in new fields. From 1936 to 1938, fewer wildcat wells by 
22% were drilled, yet they discovered 78% more oil. Both the 
government and the petroleum industry agreed that something 
must be done to stimulate exploration and wildcat drilling. The 
industry asked a substantial increase in the ceiling on crude oil 
prices and corresponding increases in the wholesale prices of re- 
fined products and in the retail prices to the consumer. It also 
recommended that necessary production materials and supplies 
be made available. 

Not until Pearl Harbor and the subsequent military events 
affecting oil supply and supply lines, was the American oil in- 
dustry put to a test in meeting war requirements. In fact, during 
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the first two years of the war in Europe, there was far less drain 
on American oil sources than had been anticipated. But in 1942 
—with America itself in the war—the American petroleum in- 
dustry was called upon to supply the bulk of the 1oo-octane 
gasoline, toluene, aviation lubricants, materials for synthetic 
rubber, and many other critical petroleum products needed to 
insure victory for the United Nations. 

After Pearl Harbor, the transportation bottleneck affecting the 
east coast area became more acute since Germany intensified its 
submarine campaign and directed it particularly against tankers. 
Movement of tankers moreover was dictated by military rather 
than by civilian requirements. 

Gasoline.—To meet the needs of eastern United States, ship- 
ments of crude oil and of products by rail were increased, but 
they far from made up for the tanker shortage; therefore, ration- 
ing of gasoline throughout the east coast area went into effect 
not alone as a means to conserve gasoline but also rubber. This 
was in May 1942. Meantime the rubber shortage was coming to 
the fore in such a way as to foreshadow national gasoline ration- 
ing as a rubber conservation measure. In December, national 
rationing went into effect, and in the meantime a federal edict 
keeping driving to a maximum speed of 35 mi. an hour was 
promulgated by the president. 

In June 1942 the War Production board approved the con- 
struction of a “big-inch’—24-inch—pipe line, the largest diameter 
oil pipe line on record—to run from Texas to Norris City, Ill 
This was planned by the end of the year to afford relief to the 
war-blighted east by increasing the flow by connecting eastern 


OBSERVING THE EFFECT of low atmospheric pressure on gasoline, which gives 
off vapour at 26,000 ft. above sea level. New types of tanks and feed lines were 
designed for flight at high altitudes as air warfare approached the level of the 
stratosphere in 1942 
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pipe lines, barge and tank car into that area. The line was las 
extended to the New York-Philadelphia refinery areas and fj 
completion date was scheduled for Feb. 1943. The capacity off 
line was planned to be 300,000 bbl. daily. : 
Under the authority vested in the Office of Petroleum ( 
ordination, the American petroleum industry went into a progr f 
of “quick conversion” of refinery facilities to increase the outgyl 
of war materials. The major features of this program involy: 
greatly increased production of aviation gasoline and of the F 
materials for synthetic rubber. Plants went to work on™ 
making of toluene for T.N.T.; benzene, isobutane, butadiene aj 
codimer for aviation gasoline. Isobutylene production was steph 
up for butyl rubber. 
One of the most spectacular war jobs done by the Amend) : 
petroleum industry was that of multiplying production of Tag 
octane gasoline, which only a few years previously was largely | 
laboratory product. This “super-fuel” could mean the marjij) 
of victory in the air—in the Pacific, in Africa, in Europe ani 
China—according to Petroleum Administrator for War Har@ 
L. Ickes who stated that the United States was dangerously shi 
of capacity for making roo-octane gasoline; having at that tif 
a production of only about 40,000 bbl. a day, while one 
motored bomber could use several barrels in a single hour ig 
flying. The industry set out to double, then treble, then increds 
by fourfold the production of this fuel. Construction of 
units, largely financed by the government, proceeded with iim 
speed and was continuing at the close of 1942. The output of exitp 
ing facilities showed a phenomenal increase. 
Rationing of fuel oil used for heat in homes went into effilél 
in the fall, and fuel oil use in 30 states was ordered reduqim 
334%, OF 100,000,000 bbl. per year. Fuel oil shortage in the ejs 
was further complicated by the diversion of supplies from {i} 
east coast to north Africa in connection with American militds) 
operations. 


operations to fit into the synthetic rubber productia progr i 
under Rubber Coordinator W. M. Jeffers, and rubber plait 
using petroleum products as a base material were being edi) 


World Production of Petroleum by Countries, 1941* 
(Figures are in thousands of barrels of 42 gal. each) 


Total % of total 
production by volume } 

1. United States . 1,404,182 

IV OOS RS, 238,150 

3, vopeniela: 223,784 

4. Ira 64,000 

5. Nethenlands East Indies 53,704 

6. Mexico 43,837 

7. Rumania . 38,147 

8. Colombia 24,553 

9. Argentina Saas OO Cie eee 21,763 

Toft Prinidad! 2) |S ote, oe a ae 21,211 05 
ti. Iraq eg 5 Wer w AT at fet 12,650 “57 
TOM Per iy ee oe ac ee 11,922 “54 
13. Canada 5 dent, eee ee ling Meg aged 10,125 +40 
way Burma. Sag 85 4 ee ee ee 7,702 +35 
15. Egypt bast si.ce, Ben eee a 7,059 “34 
16, Sarawak and Brunei. . . Seis eters 6,864 +31 
a7 Bahreinul sande silane See ie ieee 6,704 +31 
18: saudi Arablas 2 = J. eee ee 5,871 +26 
10“ Germanyyeeyic a Nett mena cea 4,438 "268 
20. Sakhalin . ... ee eae eer ee 4,000 +18 
2n., Poland .. : Yoh SRR TC ae 3,319 "EG 
22. Japan (including Taiwan) rao ee: : 2,050 +12 
23. Hungary . . srk avis: ca SOS me eee eee 2,474 “II 
24. india, sBritis hues: acme ee 2,270 “10 
25. Ecuador... . Ln = ics a naar wwe 557 07 
26): ANDOTIA cn <9 cho ee a eg 1,381 +06 
27 GNUSUELE > te, oe. She nee he ed ee 692 -03 
23, RraAnCOy usa meee ae Mal acne Re 479 02 
29. Bolivia . PDS ots Wek en a 230 | or 
30. Czechoslovakia. ..........~. 109 
Btltalyaeenee ee tue a 46 

Other countries Mandy is. ate 
TOTAL 

*Source: International Petroleum Trade, vol. 11, No. M r 

{Sakhalin is shown separately. 4 ae a! St, Soda 
Authority: United States Bureau of Mines. 
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PETROLEUM PIPE LINE from Longview, Tex., to Norris City, Ih, 


30-MI. 

constructed in 1942 at the record rate of five miles a day. With a carrying 

icity of 9,000,000 barrels a month, the pipe line was the largest in the 
Vid. The War Production board on Oct. 28, 1942, authorized extension of the 
6): line to New York city 


iapanies in several regions of the United States. 

In Dec. 1942, President Roosevelt appointed Mr. Ickes pe- 
eum administrator for war. The new agency of Petroleum 
ninistration for War supplants the former Office of Petroleum 

Wordinator for War which Secretary of Interior Ickes headed on 

‘Sestablishment May 28, 1941. The government’s petroleum ad- 

“ustration for war was organized regionally and departmentally 
| was assisted in an advisory way by petroleum industry com- 
#tees. Also assisting was the Petroleum Industry War council 
fnprising oil industry representatives who met regularly with 


f. Ickes’ organization in Washington. 


os) 1BLIOGRAPHY.—Trade publications: Oil Weekly; Oil and Gas Journal; 
ional Petroleum News; World Petroleum. Sce also bulletins of the 


srican Petroleum Institute and Petroleum Coordinator for War. 
(Gi, IM, 15S) 


il d | hi Third largest city in the U.S.A. and the largest 
“i a e D la. city in Pennsylvania, Philadelphia had a pop- 
ion of 1,931,334 by the federal census of 1940. This figure 
eased to an estimated 1,980,000 in 1942. Mayor (1942): 
jnard Samuel. 
ihe influx of workers in war industries was largely responsible 
‘the increase in population. The army quartermaster’s depot, 
ich usually had employed about 3,000, had about 16,000 on 
‘oay roll in 1942. There was a similar increase in the pikes 
workers in the League island navy yard as well as a great 
‘ease in the number of employees of private corporations en- 
>d in war work. 
the increase in population seriously affected the housing situ- 
“n. The newcomers found it difficult to get living quarters 
u. when they offered high rent out of the high wages which 


be 


they received. The payment of high wages led the local housing 
authority, which had built a large number of small houses and 
apartments for families with low incomes, to announce that when 
leases expired it would raise the rent of those families whose 
income had been increased and at the same time would lower 
the rent for those families whose incomes had remained stationary. 
In preparation for a possible hostile attack, the Citizens De- 
fense corps ordered frequent blackouts. A committee was ap- 
pointed to superintend the evacuation of the city in an emergency. 
In the election of Nov. 3, 1942, General Martin, the Republican 
candidate for governor, carried the city by about 600 and the 
Republicans elected three of the six members of the national 
house of representatives from the city, defeating two Demo- 
crats who sought re-election. : 
In order to provide additional revenue the city council levied a 
tax of 14% on the earnings of all workers, a tax which the courts 
decided could be collected from federal employees as well as 


from nonresident workers. (G. W. Do.) 

Phil t | Poland, although her territory had been com- 
| a e y. pletely dominated by hostile armies, issued new 

stamps pertaining to the war effort: and these were not only 


legal, but could be properly postally used. Philatelists found that 


this was because Poland’s ships were still free, and post offices 
on these ships were, by international convention, Polish post 
offices. 

During 1942, the total number of stamps listed as new emis- 
sions in the Standard catalogue dropped to a new low—scarcely 
1,000 were listed and most of these classified as either purely 
postal or air mail issues. 

Because of the success of the United States Philatelic agency 
at Washington, D.C., where postage stamps in select condition 
were furnished for philatelists, the treasury department opened 
a Revenue Philatelic agency, also at Washington, purveying 
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revenue stamps for collectors. 

The enormous accumulation and collection of the late Col. 
E. H. R. Green, son of the famous Hetty Green, posthumously 
dragged him into the limelight as a canny and astute philatelist. 
Seven sales of material were held during 1942, and brought much 
larger sums than many expected. 

The War.—Impetus was given to the collection of censor 
markings and war postmarks, while at the same time the exi- 
gencies of national security reduced the collectible items. During 
World War I, few collected the various army post office markings, 
making some of them rather rare when, later, postal marking 
collectors began to look for them. In 1942, the trend was toward 
the elimination of all distinguishing markings, such as the A.P.O. 
numbers which made army post office markings distinctive. Even 
some overprints, such as the Canal Zone overprints of the United 
States, were omitted in some instances. 

V for victory spread to philately. The Belgian lion upheld a 
V on a shield in a Belgian Congo issue. The only United States 
postal issue of the year had a V design formed by the wings of 
a challenging eagle. Cuba’s V, with the word “Victoria,” domi- 
nated an orange one-half cent stamp placed on every piece of 
mail. 

Costa Rica permitted a huge V and torch of liberty to be 
blazoned atop of the national banner in one issue. 

Savings Stamps.—At last, the Standard catalogue opened its 
pages to the listing of these issues of the United States. Though 
they could not be called postal items nor yet revenue stamps, 
they were, like the thrift stamps of 1917-19 and the war savings 
issues of other countries, of interest to the collector and their 
sale for collecting purposes was a net gain to the country of 
issue. It was rumoured that the treasury department was work- 
ing on plans to permit these stamps to be cancelled when turned 
in for the purchase of war bonds and retained for collections. 
A complete set of United States war savings stamps cost $6.85 
for singles (10c, 25c, soc, $1 and $5 denominations). 

Commemoratives.—TIwo new commemoratives of the United 
States were issued in 1942. One, the five cent China commemora- 
tive, with portraits of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and Abraham Lincoln, 
could be called a war issue. The other, for the centenary of Ken- 
tucky’s statehood, was a definite commemorative, in keeping with 
the series of statehood issues inaugurated some years ago (1927- 
28) with the Vermont, Massachusetts and Charleston-Carolina 
issues. 

The Argentine republic, probably with some idea of emphasis 
on Pan-American solidarity, issued a Columbus lighthouse com- 
memorative stamp on Columbus day (October 12). Switzerland’s 
trilingual issue was an appeal for collection of scrap materials. 
To conserve paper, the Union of South Africa drastically reduced 
the dimensions of its stamps. The triumph of United Nations 
arms in Syria was signalized by Fighting French overprints on 
the familiar Syrian issues. Cuba issued a series warning against 
the fifth column of spies. 

Literature—The war forced continued conservation of ma- 
terials, and the Standard Catalogue, in the United States, was 
published in sufficient quantity to meet advance orders, and no 
more. The result was a definite shortage of catalogues. This is 
interesting, because for the first time, the catalogue appeared in 
three forms instead of one—a volume covering the whole stamp- 
issuing world, as previously, and also in two limited volumes: 
one for the issues of the United States, the British empire, and 
the American colonies; the other for the rest of the world. 

Clarence W. Brazer won the Eidsness award of the Washington 
(D.C.) Philatelic society for his new volume, Essays for U.S, 
Adhesive Postage Stamps. It was issued as a handbook of the 
American Philatelic society. (M. Ha.) 
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age . The Philipp 
Philippines, Commonwealth of the. jaanas exter 
between north latitude 4° 21’ and 21° 10’, and lie approximatelp} 
800 mi. to the east of French Indo-China. The northernmost ¢ 
the islands are in the Bashi channel immediately south of 0 
mosa, while the southernmost group, usually known as the Sulk 
archipelago, approaches to within 20 mi. of British North Borneq, 
The number of islands is well over 7,000, with a total area qh 
115,600 sq.mi. By regular steamship routes, Manila is 631 na itl 
cal miles southeast of Hongkong, 1,757 mi. southwest of Yoke!) 
hama, 1,370 mi. northeast of Singapore, 4,838 mi. west of Hong. 
lulu and 6,929 mi. southwest of San Francisco. The census df 
1939 showed a total population of 16,000,313, including the f eI 
lowing principal non-Filipino nationalities: Chinese, 117, 48 14 
Japanese, 29,057; Americans (U.S.), 8,709; Spanish, 4,627; Gen 
mans, 1,149; British, 1,053. The estimated population at the 
of 1942 was 17,600,000. Principal religions: Roman Cathol 
12,603,365; Aglipayan, 1,573,608; Mohammedan, 677,903; pagal, 
626,008; Protestant, 378,361. Capital Manila (623,492), on t 
nonters large island of Luzon. Other chief cities: Cebu (14 4. 
817), Iloilo (90,480), Legaspi (41,468). 
Organic laws are the Philippine Independence act, 48 Stat. asl 
as amended by various subsequent laws, the most important beit 
the Philippine Economic Adjustment Act of 1939, 53 Stat. 122) 
and the Quota Suspension Act of 1941, 55 Stat. 853; and t r 
Philippine Constitution of 1935 adopted in accordance therewiti}} 
as amended in 1939 and 1940. The commonwealth president aml! 
vice president are elected at large; the amendments of 1940 priel 
vided for a congress with a senate elected at large and representi# 
tives elected by districts, superseding the previous unicame ie 
national assembly. The Philippines are a commonwealth u dh 
the sovereignty of the United States until July 4, 1946, wil 
independence is provided for by the Philippine Independence ag 
The chief officer is a representative of the president of the Units, 
States known as the United States high commissioner to t] 
Philippine Islands. The principal commonwealth officers in 19 
were Manuel L. Quezon, president, Sergio Osmena, vice-presideny! 
and J. M. Elizalde, resident commissioner to the U.S., who sits | 
congress with the right of debate, but without vote. 
History.—On July 26, 1941, President Roosevelt had call i 
General Douglas MacArthur from retirement and his position } Ni 
military adviser to the commonwealth, and placed him in co 
mand of all U.S. army forces in the far east. Under his cot 
mand some 90,000 of the commonwealth army (including 3 ref 
ments of constabulary) and about 30,500 U.S. regulars (includilg! 
some ro regiments of Philippine scouts) were mobilized. ; 
Coincident with Pearl Harbor and Hongkong, the Philippin | 
were attacked by Japan on Dec. 8 (far eastern time), 1941. \) 
series of aerial attacks during the following week destroyed t 
Cavite navy base, and the Clark, Iba and Nichols air fields, qt 
gether with most of the defending planes. Immediately landinjfim 
were attempted at numerous points on Luzon island, partie y) | 
along the “Ilokano” or northeastern coast, and several bea 19 is 
heads were successfully established before the middle of ch 
cember. Defensive land action continued throughout Decemb , 
The principal theatre was the central plain of Luzon north il ht 
Manila. Within a comparatively short time the overwhelmi 
numerical superiority of the enemy, favoured with powerful nay h 
and air protection, forced the stubbornly resisting U.S.-Filip ii. 
forces toward Manila from both the north and the south. — 
Dec. 24, 1941, High Commissioner Francis B. Sayre, Gene} 
MacArthur, and President Quezon, together with their sta it 
were evacuated to Corregidor. Manila was declared an open ¢ li 
The forces defending southern Luzon slipped around Lagu} 
de Bay and joined the main northern forces on a line extendid! 


: 
i | 


jom the Pampanga swamps into Bataan peninsula. With enor- 
-ous superiority in the air, the Japanese gradually forced the 
fenders through the peninsula toward Corregidor, off the south- 
jn tip across a two-mile strait; this fortress guarded the rear 
)d denied use of Manila bay and harbour to the enemy. Davao 
| southern Mindanao was invaded on Dec. 20, and the Japanese 
tered Manila from the south on the night of January 1-2, 1942. 
bring the last week in Feb. 1942, the high commissioner and 
}e commonwealth president with their staffs were evacuated, and 
} March General MacArthur moved his headquarters to Aus- 
via. 

| Subsequent to the fall of Bataan on April 9, 1942, the enemy 
jentlessly attacked Corregidor and its sister forts with artillery 
}ounted on the Bataan and Cavite coasts and with a heavy con- 
jatration of air forces. Corregidor fell to the Japanese on May 
.1942. In the meantime, the enemy had invaded key points 
# the Visayan islands; Cebu on April 10 and Iloilo on April 16. 
ie invasion of aan and Tagaloan on the island of Mindanao 
4s effected on April 29 and May 3. 

9 The outnumbered Americans and Filipinos threw back repeated 
jacks by veteran Japanese troops with resourcefulness and 
jiacity and greatly delayed the enemy’s southern thrust. 
Batter Manila had been declared an open city and evacuated by 
i) defenders, the Japanese subjected it to repeated bombings in 
hich churches, schools and residential sections as well as docks 
«d other installations of military significance were destroyed. 
many parts of the archipelago undefended cities, towns and 
Slages of no military value were ruthlessly bombed and machine- 
Yaned from the air. Sternly repressive measures were taken in 
ailing with the civilian population. 

| By the end of 1942 presumably all important coastal points in 
4: principal inhabited islands were under enemy control, but 
\iable reports indicated sporadic attacks from a number of 
srrilla bands operating from isolated or mountainous up-country 
mts. A large prisoner-of-war camp was established at Camp 
sJonnell, 60 mi. north of Manila. More than 3,500 civilians 
Goproximately 2,500 Americans and 1,000 British and Dutch) 
dre held in Manila at Camp Santo Tomas. Other civilian con- 
fiitration camps were located at Baguio, Legaspi, Cebu, Barolod, 
ilo, Davao and Malabalay. 

jFilipinos, allowed limited freedom of residence, occupation and 
Higion, were subjected to a carefully designed policy of attrac- 
"a. The Japanese re-opened a considerable number of elemen- 
yy schools, but all textbooks were censored and the curricula 
Hire distorted to include the Japanese language and to suppress 
45. and native history, civics and culture. Elaborately hedged 
mises of independence, with the Filipinos as reliable adherents 
Japanese policy in the far east, were made. 

“Jorgé Vargas, formerly executive secretary to President Que- 
41, with cabinet rank, was appointed late in Jan. 1942 by the 
Spanese commander-in-chief in the Philippines to be chairman 
4the executive commission. This commission assisted the Jap- 
se military authorities in the establishment of “Central Ad- 
: ” which apparently con- 


high positions in the commonwealth government. 
olitical Developments.—In accordance with the constitu- 
nal amendments of 1940, commonwealth officers and members 


J:e-President Osmena were Pereucted rot their second terms 
| Dec. 30, 1941, at Corregidor. However, the congress was 
jable to sit by reason of the invasion. In March 1942 High 
‘mmissioner Francis B. Sayre arrived in Washington, where his 
‘ce was temporarily established. On Sayre’s resignation, the 
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president of the United States, by executive order of Sept. 16, 
1942, transferred the duties, powers and functions of the high 
commissioner and his office to the secretary of the interior. The 
temporary office in Washington consisted of an economic adviser 
and a financial expert with limited clerical assistance principally 
engaged under a presidential directive in preparation of plans for 
the financial and economic rehabilitation of the Philippines. 

President Quezon and Vice-President Osmena arrived in Wash- 
ington in May 1942 to set up the official executive establish- 
ment of the commonwealth. President Quezon signed the United 
Nations pact for the commonwealth and represented it in the 
Pacific war council. Under the terms of the 1940 amendments to 
the Philippine constitution, President Quezon would serve until 
late in 1943, when he would automatically be succeeded by Vice- 
President Osmena. 

Education.—Public schools, March 1940: number, 12,057; en- 
rolment, primary, 1,572,639; intermediate, 277,574; secondary, 
90,579; collegiate (normal and technical), 3,777; total, 1,944,569. 
Private schools, June 30, 1940: number, 439; enrolment, kinder- 
garten, 2,844; primary, 41,861; intermediate, 22,578; secondary, 
51,055; collegiate, 31,153; total, 149,491; in addition, recognized 
schools (136) offering special vocational courses had 9,188 en- 
rolment. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso, fixed at a mint par 
of U.S. $0.50; exchange rates showed only negligible fluctuations 
from the par rate in 1941. Estimated general fund balance, June 
30, 1942 on deposit in the U.S., 100,000,000 pesos. Total bonded 
indebtedness, June 30, 1941, 149,507,000 pesos; total sinking fund 
reserve 77,484,863 pesos. Currency dollar reserves on deposit in 
the U.S. as of June 30, 1942: cash surplus exchange standard 
fund plus cash balance treasury certificate fund U.S., $134,169,- 
734. Currency in circulation and available per circulation as of 
Sept. 30, 1941, 222,407,808 pesos, including notes of the Bank of 
the Philippine Islands (1,358,385 pesos) and of the Philippine 
National Bank (2,299,816 pesos). 

Trade and Communication.—During 1941, Philippine over- 
seas markets, except in the U.S., were virtually closed on account 
of limited tonnage and restrictive control of foreign exports and 
funds. Overseas trade values Jan. 1 to Sept. 30, 1941 were: 
Shipments to U.S., 227,000,000 pesos (of which 77,000,000 pesos 
were gold and silver bullion and concentrates) ; exports to foreign 
countries, 41,000,000 pesos; total outward, 268,000,000 pesos; 
shipments from U.S. 180,000,000 pesos; imports from foreign 
countries, 43,000,000 pesos; total inward, 223,000,000 pesos. The 
total overseas trade value, 491,000,000 pesos, was I1% in excess 
of that for the same period in 1940 and only 16% under the 
total for the entire year of 1940. Outward values of principal 
commodities, Jan. through Sept. 1941: coco-nut oil, 22,000,000 
pesos; copra, 17,000,000 pesos; desiccated coco-nut, 9,000,000 
pesos; abaca, 29,000,000 pesos; cordage, 3,000,000 pesos; em- 
broideries, 6,000,000 pesos; logs, lumber, 7,000,000 pesos; gold 
and silver bullion and concentrates, 77,000,000 pesos; other min- 
erals, 12,000,000 pesos; centrifugal sugar, 48,000,000 pesos; re- 
fined sugar, 7,000,000 pesos; cigars, 4,000,000 pesos; pineapples, 
3,000,000 pesos. Similarly for inward commodities: wheat flour, 
10,000,000 pesos; rice, 1,000,000 pesos; other foodstuffs, 25,000,- 
ooo pesos; iron and steel, 15,000,000 pesos; automotives, 8,000,- 
ooo pesos; machinery, 17,000,000 pesos; non-metallic minerals 
and chemicals and manufactures thereof, 43,000,000 pesos; tex- 
tiles, 50,000,000 pesos. 

Communication.—In 1940: railroads, 840 mi.; highways 
(kilometres) first-class, 11,771.9; second-class, 7,393; third-class, 
3,795.1; trails, 4,912.1. Motor vehicles registered: automobiles, 
33,898; trucks, 20,236, motorcycles 630. Airways: 1,171,453 
passenger miles; 20,407 passengers; 3,083,415 lb. air express; 
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“THE LAST U.S. COMMANDER ON BATAAN, Maj. Gen. Edward P. Ki Jr., 


as he waited with his aide at Lamao in April 1942 to discuss terms of surrender 
with the Japanese 


MARIVELES, at the southern tip of Bataan peninsula across a narrow strait from 
Corregidor Island, was the tiny port through which the U.S.-Filipino defenders 
received their meagre supplies before the surrender of April 9, 1942 


OFFICE of the Manila Herald burning during a Japanese air raid shortly 1! 
fore the fall of the Philippine capital Jan. 2, 1942 
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4855 Ib. air mail. Telephones, 31,419. Telegraph lines, 14,716,- 
jo kms. Broadcasting stations, 6. 

*Agriculture.—The total estimated value of crops in 1938 was 
7,144,000 pesos. Area planted and value, leading crops: palay 
ugh rice) 1,912,000 hectares, 136,423,000 pesos; sugar cane, 
8,000 hectares, 113,559,000 pesos; coco-nut, 643,000 hectares, 
#126,000 pesos; abaca, 508,000 hectares, 22,672,000 pesos; corn, 
x ooo hectares, 19,424,000 pesos; bananas, 92,000 hectares, 10,- 
j2,000 pesos; tobacco, 75,000 hectares, 4,125,000 pesos. Live- 
ck and poultry (1939) were valued at 141,514,451 pesos. 
raber and value: carabaos, 2,918,730, 78,826,516 pesos; hogs, 
448,515, 26,100,326 pesos; cattle, 1,349,264, 20,077,610 pesos; 
)ckens, 25,365,102, 8,994,591 pesos; horses, 340,433, 6,222,661 
(308; goats, 402,173, 874,155 pesos; ducks, 690,868, 418,592 
3OS. 

«Manufacturing.—Chief manufactures are centrifugal sugar, 
lipra, coco-nut oil, desiccated coco-nut, cordage, cigars and cigar- 
ees and embroideries. Production of sawmills in 1940 was 332,- 
3,721 bd.ft.; number of mills, 148. 

iMineral Production.—Total estimated value of minerals pro- 
bed in 1940 was 91,626,384 pesos. Chief products: gold, 1,- 
%,745 fine oz., 76,563,888 pesos; iron, 1,221,126 long tons, 
33,728 pesos; copper 20,014,918 lb., 3,487,701 pesos; chromite, 


6d, 2,080,381 lb., 117,927 pesos; platinum, 6.03 troy oz., 271 
(Gd. 1D), 18h) 


Two of the most important philosophical 
events of 1942, at least for western readers, 


1Swami Nikhilananda and seven books of Sgren Kierkegaard 
|) Walter Lowrie, David Swensen and Alexander Dru. Both are 
‘oslations of most significant but very different religious inter- 
tations of reality. 
Whe Gospel of Ramakrishna belongs among the great works of 
“istical and devotional literature. An impoverished Brahmin, 
akrishna transcended not only the caste distinctions of India 
wf. the creedal variations and conflicts of the major religions 
wh which he came in contact. He embraced all of the main 
) hs of India along with Christianity and the religion of Islam, 
4 he is not eclectic. On the many paths to God he finds one 
Iitral thing, an object of love, a destination, a focus of mystical 
+ asy, that is the same for all faiths. His approach to God is 
jely religious in this sense. It is a devotional attitude in respect 
fi hich specific contents and creeds become irrelevant. 
@Ramakrishna renounces the world of action. He repudiates 
form, or helping the world. Leave that to the Lord, he says. 
fone loves God more he will do less in the world of action. 
h deep devotional concern leads him astray in this respect, at 
st to western eyes. But the profundity of his devotion is 
Shortant. Like all India he turns to mystical identities and 
déstantives rather than to causation and process. 
he English translations from the Danish of seven of Kierke- 
éird’s works brought to a large public a tense, religious mind 
different from the serene surrender of Ramakrishna. Though 
{fh the Indian saint and Kierkegaard are religious, non-rational 
ff either mystical or subjective in their approach to the world, 
/ storm and passion and the struggle of the one and the 
‘dine passivity of the other are the west and east all over again. 
6)ther books of philosophical interest published were: The 
sis of Our Age by P. A. Sorokin, a swashbuckling, over-con- 
‘pnt synthesis of history on a cyclical pattern, but withal chal- 
Siging; Introduction to Semantics by Rudolph Carnap; Social 
i sation by R. M. Maclver; World Hypotheses by Stephen C. 
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Pepper; Experience and Substance by DeWitt Parker; The 
Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by Paul A. 
Schilpp; Foundations for a Science of Personality by Andras 
Angyal; The Intent of the Critic by Wilson, Foerster, Ransom 
and Auden; Reason and Revolution by Herbert Marcuse, a study 
of Hegel and the rise of social theory; The Philosophy of Ed- 
mund Husserl by E. Parl Welch, though largely paraphrase and 
extracts, valuable because Husserl was virtually unknown in 
America; A Dialectic of Morals by Mortimer J. Adler, an ac- 
count of the author’s conversations with his class at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (B. B.) 


Phoenix Islands: see Pactric IsLanps, BRITISH. 


Phosphates Mine production of phosphate rock in the 
* United States in 1941 was 4,920,843 long tons, 
deliveries 4,688,312 tons, and consumption is estimated at 3,594,- 
ooo tons, all material increases over 1940. There were no imports, 
and exports increased, the 820,396 tons exported in the first nine 
months of 1941 being greater than the total for the year 1940. 
Mine production having increased more than sales, producers’ 
stocks were at the highest level in a decade. 

Production data from countries supplying about half of the 
normal output showed an increase of 11% over 1940, to 5,635,800 
tons, but it is probable that other major producers, especially in 
Africa, were not able to maintain their 1940 level, and it is 
questionable whether the 1941 world total was any greater than 
the 10,000,000 tons estimated for 1940. The 1941 Tunisian out- 
put was estimated at 720,000 metric tons, and that of Curacao 
at 125,000 tons, as compared with 4,736,546 tons in the United 
States. (G. A. Ro.) 


Ph t h During 1942 all branches of photography 
Olograp y. were directly affected by war production. 
Great quantities of photographic materials were produced in Great 
Britain and the United States for immediate use on all war fronts. 
As it became increasingly important to maintain large photo- 
graphic supply depots throughout the world, the scarcity of cam- 
eras, films, papers and other photographic products became a 
reality among the nonmilitary classes which included the pro- 
fessional photographers as well as the amateurs. The war between 
the United Nations and the axis accelerated the production of 
certain essential photographic products. New lenses, films and 
equipment were being made for exclusive military use. 

Industrial Photography.—Photo tracings were used in many 
industrial plants to shorten the time required for making line 
drawings. Photographers and engineers in the aircraft industry 
pioneered in work for reducing cost and time in the making of 
templates. The Eastman Kodak company produced matte trans- 
fer paper in addition to their matte transfer film for use in the 
aircraft and other industries for making photo templates. Still 
and motion picture high-speed photography was finding wide- 
spread use in testing laboratories for recordings of vibrations, 
photo-elastic stress analyses, spectra and other physical phe- 
nomena. The X-ray pictures of castings, wells, small assemblies 
and other objects eliminated flaws and sped up production. The 
high-speed X-ray was valuable in ballistic studies. A new X-ray 
tube developed by Dr. C. M. Slack and his assistants of the 
Westinghouse Lamp Division Laboratories made high-speed X-ray 
pictures at a millionth of a second. Infra-red photographs of 
welded parts showed greater contrast between the joined metals, 
a clear definition of the outlines and the extent of defects and 
impurities. 

Colour Photography.—Ansco colour film was introduced and 
offered to the armed forces and government departments. This 
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multi-layer film was the first one which could be exposed, de- 
veloped and projected by the user without the need of special 
equipment. It is manufactured for use in daylight and tungsten 
light. 

Kodacolor roll film and prints were announced in January. 
Kodacolor is a process by which colour negatives can be made 
in ordinary roll film cameras and printed to give colour prints 
on paper. The finishing is done by the manufacturer, because 
best results cannot be obtained without proper chemical and 
photographic control. The Kodacolor process resembles Koda- 
chrome in one sense, in that the film is coated with three layers 
which respond to blue, green and red light. It differs, however, 
in two fundamental respects. In Kodachrome the colours 
are formed by using special developers in which the dye-forming 
couplers are dissolved. In Kodacolor the couplers are actually 
incorporated in the sensitive coatings of the film. They are dis- 
solved in minute droplets of organic material which is dispersed 
in the emulsions. Further, Kodachrome is developed by the re- 
versal method to give a positive transparency, while Kodacolor 
is developed directly to give a film negative, and this is then 
printed onto a paper coated in a similar manner to give coloured 
prints. 

Minicolor prints 8X were made available, in addition to Mini- 
color prints 2X and 5X previously announced. Minicolor prints 
in sizes up to 30x40 in. were furnished on special order. Mini- 
color prints were made from 35-mm. Kodachrome originals on 
white pigmented cellulose acetate support coated with Koda- 
chrome emulsion. 

Pan-Chroma-Relief film was an entirely new product intended 
for producing imbibition matrices for making colour prints from 
positive colour transparencies, such as Kodachrome, or comple- 
mentary colour negatives, such as Kodacolor, without the use of 
intermediate separation negatives or positives. 

The same material served the dual purpose entirely satisfac- 
torily when processed with radically different techniques. Briefly, 
working from positive transparencies the Pan-Chroma-Relief 
film is exposed emulsion toward light source, developed and the 
silver gelatin image etched out by a special peroxide solution, 
thus giving positive from a positive. 

Working from a negative in complementary colours, the film 
is exposed base toward light source, developed and the silver 
image turned into a relief by hot-water treatment, giving a posi- 
tive from a negative. The colour prints are then made by the 
methods familiar to all workers in imbibition or wash-off relief 
processes. 

Special tricolour gelatin filters were worked out for this product 
which required an approximate 1:1:1 exposure ratio when a stand- 
ard enlarging bulb was used. 

Kodachrome continued to be the most widely used colour film, 
with increasing use in the militarv and industrial fields. By the 
end of 1942 priorities and military demands showed that it 
would be increasingly difficult for the ordinary consumer to get 
Kodachrome film. 

Microphotography.—Within the previous two to three years 
the technique of microphotography permeated many phases of 
business and industry and likewise achieved an important place 
in scientific and cultural work. As a technique, it achieved a 
high status of mechanization and, like the photocopying or photo- 
stat machine, it became not an end in itself but rather a means 
to an end, or in other words, a valuable tool for many diverse 
types of work. Significantly enough, all of the large film manu- 
facturers in 1942 provided two or more specialized emulsions de- 
signed for use in microcopying. Microphotography reproduction 
in full colour, with the exposures made and film processed in any 
ordinarily well-equipped laboratory, was a reality. Equipment 
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manufacturers developed highly-mechanized semiautomatic anil 
automatic cameras, special film printers and continuous proces 9. 
ing machines modelled somewhat after those used in the motioly 
picture industry but fitted with precision controls and other d 
vices required for processing microphotographs. A large numbed: 
of continuous automatic enlargers, capable of reproducing t 
larged paper facsimile prints from negative microfilms on a prqu}’ 
duction line basis, were manufactured largely for use with tH} 
V-mail or “soldier’s mail” program. These are also applicable th? 
other projects. ah 
In response to existing demand, general purpose equipment way i 
superseded to some extent by specialized machines intended fdlh 
particular applications. Coincidentally, however, a particularlk | 
successful attempt was made to bring low-cost simplified equil : 
ment within the reach of the average individual. A small micrqsf 
film reading machine was available in 1942 which cost no mom Ma 
than a typewriter. The microprint process, wherein 100 pages qj} i 
text are placed on a sheet of paper no larger than an ordinamp) Ii 
book page, gave promise of becoming a popular publicatia q 
method so that a library of 10,000 volumes in microprint fo iv 
together with a reading machine would occupy a space no largé \ 
than an ordinary office desk. wy 
Under the direction of the committee on scientific aids” HiPe 
learning, the Spencer Microfilm Reader was made available. Th qi 0h 
was designed to fill the low-priced market and yet give goaiffll 
optical results. mn 
In the federal government microphotography became an adi th 
cepted method of records control in administration. By law (5 it 
Stat. 958) microphotographic copies prepared in the prescribeqijt) 
manner must be judicially noticed and might replace origina} 
documents that had been destroyed. Special courses of instrud#itt 
tion in microphotography were being given in at least two largplli 
universities (Chicago and Columbia) for technicians and admit Me 
istrators. It 
V-Mail—In April 1941 the British adopted the Airgraph sy# ‘im 
tem to solve the problem of getting mail to and from the force i} 
in the near east. In 1942 the system was put into operation fq7s 
the American forces, scattered over the world, under the nair ki 
of V-mail. The process was worked out by the Eastman Kodappit 
company, originally with the object of using it for the rapilhit 
transit of mail by aircraft in peace time. Arrangements well 
made for its operation with Pan American Airways and Britis tit 
Overseas Airways, and when war came the service was offered H, 
the American and British governments. The method employafik 
is to write a letter on a special sheet of paper. This is photdéle 
graphed on a 16-mm. film and flown in this form to its destin if 
tion. There it is enlarged onto a sheet of paper, folded, sealed iii 
an envelope and sent to the addressee. Eighty-five thousand lel# 
ters, which would normally weigh about 2,000 lb., weigh only 2 i 
Ib. in film form. ; i, 
Still another important development in the copying field wai ly 
the continued use of reflex copy paper. Kodak put their produdl} i 
on the market during 1942. This photographic paper is used " 
placing directly in contact with a book page or other materi#l 
and then a light is turned on and the exposure is made directl 
through the back side of the reflex copy paper. ly 
Agfa Direct Copy film was introduced by Agfa some years ag dl 
and had found wide application for duplicating negatives or pos 
tives in one step. A new Direct Copy film was made availab|#ty 
which has greater speed and more latitude. The new film can HR 
more universally used and is less critical in regard to exposum}; 
and darkroom handling than the product formerly made. : i 
Sensitized Translucent Waterproof Paper.—Several a i" 
tempts to introduce such a material as a negative medium helt: 
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her to deficiencies in the base paper or to prohibitive cost. 
In the latter part of 1941, the Defender Photo Supply Com- 
ay, Inc., in co-operation with an American waterproofing firm, 
pceeded in developing a satisfactory and moderately priced 
yduct which was made commercially available and which found 
jreasing acceptance as a supplement to conventional film nega- 
es in planographing, duplication of blueprints, and diazotypes, 
jtographic reproduction of pencil and ink tracings, auxiliary 
ijatives in template processes, etc. Chief advantages as com- 
‘ed with film products are resistance to tear, low shrinkage and 
{etch, and moderate cost. 
Photographic Lighting.—Probably the most important de- 
fopment in 1942 as regards photographic lamps and in fact all 
) es of light sources was the simplification and limitation of lamp 
es imposed upon the industry by the War Production board’s 
ip order L-28A. By the end of the year photolamps were 
jainable only by various government branches, including the 
jitary, and publishers, such as newspapers and periodicals. At 
jy end of the year no provision was made for releasing lamps to 
gamercial photographers. 
@his curtailment of photographic lamps included all flash 
) ps for civilian use. Until after the war flash photography for 
@ general public was to be suspended. 
)ne of the most significant developments in the field of flash 
mtography was the production of the Ilex built-in-shutter flash 
ychronizer mechanism. Cumbersome flash synchronizer at- 
Snments were, normally, mounted on the camera body and out- 
: camera shutters. With this new Ilex synchronized shutter, 
drything is built right into the shutter mechanism. Electric 
gcent is drawn only for igniting the flash lamp. Time delays 
&n zero to about 23-milliseconds can be set as quickly and 
yibly as the speed of the shutter. This range covers all avail- 
i lamps, such as the Kodatron Speedlamp, the SB bulb and 
& standard flash bulbs. It was the first synchronizer made 
ftilable for universal use. 
slight aerial photography by flash bombs in the military field 
a) continued on a greater scale. This work was greatly acceler- 
wl by the introduction of new aerial films of extremely high 
2d and new lenses of high aperture, particularly one of 12-in. 
&:1 length and an aperture of f./2.5 containing the new Kodak 
as. 
liscellaneous Developments.—In 1942 Defender embarked 
din the commercial manufacture of optical gelatin filters. Two 
Ws were offered: namely, conventional and lacquer-coated 
‘rs. The latter variety is a noteworthy improvement over 
wriously obtainable filters, due to their resistance to adverse 
diospheric conditions and ruggedness against wear and tear 
use. 
a} uring 1942 Defender concluded experimental work resulting 
is water-resistant basic paper stock which, suitably sensitized, 
s be used for aeromapping and quick finishing, such as re- 
Ged in aerial reconnaissance. A new type waterproofing layer, 
sved to be superior in water and moisture resistance as well 
@exibility over conventional nitro and acetate cellulose lacquers, 
18: used in the manufacture of this product. This was available 
% to the armed forces. 
aimong the new lenses brought out during 1942 were the Kodak 
Yira lenses in focal lengths of 84 in., ro in. and 12 in., supple- 
@iting the earlier 14-in. Ektra. The Eastman High Speed 
era, Type 3, for making 16-mm. high-speed motion pictures 
#0 3,500 frames per second was another significant develop- 
iit of the year. 
!jodak fluorescent water colours were introduced. They were 
jally designed for the use of commercial artists and illus- 


ors in the making of sketches to be reproduced by photo- 
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TO GIVE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS a third dimension and thus locate contours, 
U.S. army engineers use a special multiplex machine 


mechanical methods in which colour correction is applied photo- 
graphically. 

The Kalart company produced its new Model E De-Luxe cam- 
era range finder exclusively for military use. Also this firm intro- 
duced the Focuspot, a light beam focusing device that is pro- 
jected through the range finder to facilitate quick focusing camera 
adjustments. — 

The Ansco-Sweet Densitometer was described in various scien- 
tific journals. A few instruments were made available for defense 
and government agencies. 

The Mallinckrodt Chemical Works placed the production of 
ammonium thiosulphate on a commercial basis in a purity suit- 
able for photographic work. This chemical may be used in place 
of hypo (sodium thiosulphate). Ammonium thiosulphate gives a 
faster working solution for ordinary negative development such 
as certain types of aerial reconnaissance as well as in the indus- 
trial field. The expanding use of X-ray methods of inspection of 
castings produced another demand for more rapid processing of 
the X-ray film. X-ray developer and X-ray fixer in concentrated 
liquid form were made available as Liquadol and Liquafix. 

The Electron Microscope.—During 1942 electron microscopy 
advanced in two directions—a great increase in the number of 
centres of microscope research, and a broadening of the scope 
of the electron microscope by the application of new procedures 
and accessory apparatus. RCA electron microscopes were in op- 
eration in various laboratories and hospitals in addition to a few 
privately constructed ones. Many original observations and dis- 
coveries resulted from electron microscope research. However, 
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these findings were not made public for military reasons. The 
electron microscope is finding many new uses in the entire photo- 
graphic field. This equipment will undoubtedly be included in 
many new research departments and photographic laboratories in 
the future. 

In the bacteriological field, the study of bacterial morphology 
and bacterial reactions—in particular reactions of bacteria and 
their antibodies and “staining” effects of heavy-metal salts—were 
carried further. Certain bacteriophages (parasites of bacteria), 
once believed to be macromolecular in nature, were shown by 
Drs. S. E. Luria and T. F. Anderson to consist of head and tail, 
the former with a characteristic granular structure. A definite 
complex structure could also be demonstrated in the case of the 
elementary bodies of the virus of vaccinia (cowpox), suggesting 
a closer relationship to bacteria than to the truly molecular plant 
viruses such as tobacco mosaic virus. 

In the study of relatively thick specimens, such as biological 
sections, progress was made possible by the use of electrons ac- 
celerated through very high voltages—up to 300 kv. Thus Drs. 
A. G. Richards and T. F. Anderson were able to shed new light 
on the structure of insect cuticle and of insect tracheae or air 
tubes. Stereoscopic pictures, obtained with a special specimen 
holder, aided considerably in the interpretation of the observa- 
tions 

In the chemical field, the possibility of using the RCA electron 
microscope as a high-precision electron diffraction camera added 
greatly to its utility. A specimen which has been observed in 
regular fashion may be quickly transferred to a second position 
in the microscope, where it gives rise to an electron diffraction 
pattern. For finely divided material the latter, recorded on a 
photographic plate, consists of a series of concentric rings, whose 
diameters are determined by the separations between the atoms, 
or by the crystal structure of the material. Thus the diffraction 
unit performs a microanalysis of the specimen observed in the 
electron microscope. 

Finally, the electron microscope was adapted for surface obser- 
vation, essential in metallurgy, in two different manners: (1) by 
the preparation of very thin plastic replicas of the surface to be 
studied which are then examined in the standard instrument by 
transmission, and (2) by the development of a “scanning electron 
microscope” for the direct examination of surfaces. The latter 
combined the techniques of electron microscopy and electric pic- 
ture transmission (facsimile) to obtain greatly magnified recorded 
images of surfaces. 

The standard electron microscope, recently redesigned, was 
found to have an optimum resolution of the order of 30 ang- 
stroms, corresponding to a useful magnification of 100,000. A 
much smaller electron microscope, operating on similar principles, 
was developed. With a microscope column measuring only 16 in. 
in length, versatility and high initial magnification were sacrificed 
to compactness. 
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Ph . It used to be difficult for some competent physicig|) 
ySICS. to find positions in which they could use their abi} 
ties to the full. In 1942, the situation was reversed. Govern qh 


cists if they could be found. Physics went to war. The first ni} 
tional committee, designed to advise local draft boards concer} 
ing the deferment of essential workers, was set up in Washingt He 
to ensure that the current supply of physicists be conserved, a 
to ensure that physicists-in-training would, later on, be locathe q 
in positions where they could give the greatest help to the ¥ 
effort. Circumstances drew physics and physicists out of seclj 
sion to play a key role in the war. A necessary consequence }j\j 
this change in the national position of physics was that most cui}, 
rent research was of a confidential nature, whose immediate dii}y 
closure would be inimical to the best interests of the countnaly 
The developments which are summarized below therefore deal, i 
| 


forces, colleges and universities were all prepared to employ phy i : 


the main, with special aspects of research programs which vele 
initiated several years ago, and upon which work had in 19 
practically ceased. : 
Thermal Diffusion.—Several methods of separating isot a 
had been tried in the previous 20 years. Of these, the moet! 
promising was that involving thermal diffusion. This phrase djdby 
scribes the process whereby, in a mixture of gases, a temperatulés 
gradient creates a concentration gradient, making the lighter pai}, 
ticles more numerous in one place than another. A separatiday 
of the light and heavy components is thus theoretically possibl a" 
The theory of the phenomenon is not simple, and the mathema’ i 
cal predictions, which must be based on some arbitrary but reaso hs 
able assumption concerning the forces between molecules, do ni i 
give much more than a qualitative agreement with experime’ tM 
One interesting point in the theory is that if the force betweenli 
pair of molecules be taken as proportional to the inverse fiff 
power of their distance apart, then a temperature gradient inh 
gas mixture does not create a corresponding concentration grad) 
ent. Hence the fact that isotopes can be separated implies thd}. 
i 
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the theory be correct, the forces between molecules do not 
‘y with distance in quite the way this simple inverse power 
7 suggests. In spite of the many defects of the theory, the 
cess of thermal diffusion is, in practice, an effective sepa- 
or of isotopes. Clusius and Dickel, whose work was mainly 
iponsible for the renewed attention given to the subject, used 
lnultiple-tube unit with an effective length of 36 metres, and 
ined from ordinary hydrogen chloride samples which con- 
hed about 99.5% of the light (35) isotope of chlorine, and 
fers which contained the heavy (37) isotope to the same de- 
i of purity. The case of chlorine happens to be a fairly easy 
‘, for the two stable isotopes differ by 6% in mass, and occur 
furally in comparable amounts—actually almost in the ratio 
“ee to one. Since thermal diffusion occurs also in liquids, it 
#; expected to be used by those who seek to develop practical 
erces of atomic energy in an effort to separate the remarkable 
# isotope from ordinary uranium. 

vhe Nucleus.—The laws of conservation of energy and of 
tmentum are so well established that physicists are unwilling 
fadmit their failure even in nuclear processes. Several years 
f, a study of the beta ray spectra of radioactive elements 
jught to light an apparent violation of these laws. But rather 
fn admit their failure, Fermi invented a new particle, the 
a trino, which he assumed took part in beta ray disintegration, 
§such a way as to permit the two laws to remain valid. The 
gblem thereafter was to detect the neutrino, for the properties 
‘ch the theory demanded of it were nearly all negative. It 
ed no mass, in this respect resembling the photon; it needed 
charge, like the neutron; it needed no magnetic moment; it 
ded a spin of one-half. The only feasible way of detecting it 
7 by the recoil it gave to another particle, for, like the photon, 
ba carry momentum. 

“he experiments designed to detect the neutrino had been 
‘ewhat inconclusive. New experiments by J. S. Allen were 
ach more clean-cut. He chose a reaction in which only one 
eer particle, a Li’ nucleus, was involved, which carried away 
“the momentum of the neutrino. Actually, he was able to de- 
the recoiling Li? nuclei as positive ions, a condition in which 
4\7 were reasonably easy to handle. These Li’ ions, flying along 
5 -vacuated tube, were controlled by a retarding potential, which 
5 n large enough, prevented the ions from reaching an amplify- 
4) device. Hence, when the current generated by the amplifier 
i reduced to zero, it was considered that the retarding potential 
| large enough to turn back the fastest of the ions. From 
a, the velocity of the ions could be calculated, and hence the 
mentum carried away by the neutrino. Allen found that 30 
tron volts represented the energy which the Li’ ions gained 
Bn the neutrino. This information, by itself, does not detér- 
He uniquely the properties of the particle. It does not, for 
Hance, guarantee that its mass is zero. Indeed, if the mass 
e as large as one-fifth of that of the electron, Allen’s experi- 
t would have been unable to tell the difference. Although in 
5 respect the result is inconclusive, the experiment increases 
Ormously the probability that the neutrino really exists. 

or osmic Rays.—The most interesting new development was 
itained in a paper by Millikan, Neher and Pickering, who co- 
nated the results of a world-wide survey extending over sev- 
years to arrive at a new hypothesis concerning the origin 


the stars, but from a much more uniform distribution of 
ces in the nearby universe. Yet the energy which cosmic 
is carry is so great that no other process save atomic annihila- 
‘ can provide it. Millikan, Neher and Pickering assumed that 
{rays arise during the annihilation of atoms in interstellar 
ce, giving rise to charged particles of some kind, and proceed 
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to test this theory as far as they can. The most common atoms 
in space (which is not quite, though nearly, devoid of matter) 
are hydrogen, helium, carbon, nitrogen, oxygen and silicon, which 
occur approximately in the ratios 100, 10, 1, 1, 1, 1. There were 
good reasons for believing that the radiations from hydrogen an- 
nihilation are too weak to penetrate to the earth through the 
screening magnetic fields of the earth and sun, but the heavier 
atoms mentioned can produce annihilation radiation capable of 
reaching sea level at certain parts of the earth. The exact process 
by which the annihilation occurs is not known, but the energy 
is calculable in each case, being due merely to the disappearance 
of mass and the appearance of another form of energy in accord- 
ance with a well known equation set up by Einstein. From cur- 
rent knowledge of the earth’s magnetic field, it can be predicted 
that the radiation from silicon could be observed all the way from 
the equator to the magnetic poles. The weaker radiations from 
the other elements, being more easily deflected, can be observed 
from the poles only as far as certain latitudes which are deter- 
mined by the particular energies in question. Hence, in proceed- 
ing northward or southward from the equator, plateaus should be 
discernible on a graph showing the varying cosmic ray intensity 
as a function of latitude. This is exactly what the world-wide 
survey showed. It had not been possible to date to test the 
theory quantitatively with any great precision, nor to relate it 
closely to other types of cosmic ray theory. It gives little in- 
formation as to the nature of the primary particles or their ab- 
sorption in matter, but it will serve as a good qualitative hypoth- 
esis until more experimental results are available. 

X-Rays.—The focus of interest in 1942, as it was in 1941, was 
the interpretation of the anomalous diffuse spots which are found 
in the diffraction patterns of crystals. Raman and his school in 
India still maintained that they are due to a quantum phenome- 
non analogous to the optical Raman effect, while the majority 
of workers in other English-speaking countries believed that no 
quantum phenomenon is involved. Be that as it may, something 
very useful was emerging from the work. As Lonsdale hinted 
nearly two years previously, the diffuse spots are very closely re- 
lated to the elastic properties of the crystal. The original theory 
of Waller concerning the heat motions of atoms in a crystal was 
extended by Jahn in such a way as to connect the appearance 
and size of the spots with the elastic constants of the crystal. 
The pattern for tungsten, a highly elastic metallic crystal, is 
sharp and small, whereas those for sodium and lead are fuzzy and 
spread out. Measurements of such patterns are in good agree- 
ment with Jahn’s calculations. The importance of the work lay 
in the fact that it promised to open up a new method of deter- 
mining the elastic constants of a substance without bending or 
twisting it. (See also X-Rays.) 

Active Nitrogen.—This form of nitrogen can be created by 
certain types of electrical discharge. It glows with a yellowish 
light which persists for a long time after the excitation ceases. 
First discovered in 1900, its exact nature had been a mystery. 
But thanks to a fine series of experiments by Lord Rayleigh, and 
a neat summing up by Debeau, the main details of its behaviour 
were established. Rayleigh first found by photometric measure- 
ments that only about one molecule out of every 1,000 in a vol- 
ume of strongly activated nitrogen actually gave out radiation. 
What, then, were the other 999 molecules doing? In his most 
recent series of experiments, he observed that pieces of metal 
foil immersed in active nitrogen were raised to incandescence or 
were even melted. By measuring the power emitted from the 
foil in the form of temperature radiation, he was able to deduce 
that the energy concentrated on the foil was so large as to require 
every molecule in a volume of active nitrogen to transport some 
5 or 10 electron volts of energy to it. This suggested that active 
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nitrogen is almost completely dissociated. The finishing touch 
was applied by Debeau at the University of California, who 
proved, by repeating an old experiment of J. J. Thomson’s, and 
by some new experiments of his own, that active nitrogen is 
really in the atomic form, He then interpreted the subsequent 
behaviour of the gas so as to account for the observations of 
Rayleigh. It appeared very probable that the first step in the 
return of active nitrogen to the normal form is the formation of 
a “collision complex,” a grouping of two atoms in a manner dif- 
ferent from the ordinary molecular binding. This collision com- 
plex can return to the ordinary form of molecular nitrogen by one 
of two paths. Either light is emitted, or else the excess energy 
is given up in the form of heat at a suitable surface in the gas. 
The former occurs only about once to every thousand of the 
latter. Hence, from the point of view of energy, the glow of 
active nitrogen, on which most of the experimental work has been 
done, is almost insignificant. 

Other topics of interest were the scattering of protons and 
neutrons by nuclei, and the behaviour of ions and electrons in 
crystals, particularly in their application to photoconductivity and 
the photographic process. A useful summary and brief bibliogra- 
phy of physics in 1942 were given in the Journal of Applied 
Physics, Feb. 1943. More detailed information and references to 
related research in foreign countries can be found by working 
from the indexes of the Physical Review, vols. 61 and 62. 

(its 1st@),) 

Physiology Treatment of Shock and Haemorrhage.— 

* The most important single feature in the 
treatment of both wound shock and haemorrhage is restoration 
of the blood volume. In haemorrhage, whole blood is lost from 
the body; in wound shock, blood plasma (whole blood minus the 
blood corpuscles) is lost into the tissue spaces. It was found that 
the replacement of the blood volume is much more important than 
the replacement of red blood cells, even after extensive haemor- 
rhage. This fact is of military importance because whole blood 
is perishable, and difficult to transport and store, whereas blood 
plasma is capable of long storage and easy transportation in the 
liquid, frozen or dried state. Dried human plasma was adopted as 
the official blood substitute by the U.S. army and navy. The navy 
also used dried human albumen (one of the blood proteins). 
Experiments were carried out in regard to the possible use of 
bovine or horse serum albumen as a blood substitute for human 
use. This would supply a cheap and unlimited source. However, 
a product sufficiently pure and non-toxic was not prepared. The 
army and navy require about 2,500,000 pints of blood yearly for 
the production of dried plasma during the present emergency. 

Nerve and Muscle.—The events which transpire at the neuro- 
muscular junction have long been of interest to physiologists. 
Each voluntary muscle fibre is supplied by a motor nerve filament 
which terminates upon the muscle fibre in a specialized structure 
known as the motor end plate. Excellent photomicrographs of 
these motor nerve endings were obtained. It was found that the 
motor end plate expands when the muscle fibre contracts, and re- 
tracts when the muscle fibre relaxes. The demands of increased 
functional activity appear to produce an expansion and extension 
of the motor end plates by active ameboid motion. This increase 
in surface of the end plate may favour transmission of the nerve 
impulse to the receptive substance of the muscle. These findings 
were interpreted as favouring the chemical theory of neuromuscu- 
lar transmission. During starvation, the motor endings expand 
and finally appear to become separated from the muscle fibres. 

The fact that an increase in acidity causes a marked accentua- 
tion in after-discharge phenomena (7.e., a muscle continues to 
respond after the stimulus is removed from the nerve) fits in well 
with the chemical theory of synaptic transmission. It was thought 


that the increase in hydrogen ion concentration prevents the d 
struction. of acetyl choline and thus allows its accumulat 
Acetyl choline was thought to~be the chemical mediator in ne 
muscular transmission. Acid-neurohumeral interplay may i 
ence all physiological processes and also pathological manifes 
tions where acetyl choline is involved, ¢.g., mountain sickneq) 
tetany, coma, etc. 
Vitamins.—The relationship of vitamin deficiency to gray h 
received considerable attention. A deficiency of pantothenic a 
(a member of the vitamin B complex) was found to cause graj. 
ing of the hair in experimental animals. This could be ¢ 
rected by the administration of pantothenic acid. A lack of t 
substance was also found to cause a loss of pigment in ch 
feathers. Some claimed that para-aminobenzoic acid would aly tl, 
darken gray hair in rats and in human beings. This was deni 
by others. The ratio between the para-aminobenzoic and pant i 
thenic acid present in the body may be the important factor 
relative increase in the former promoting graying of the h 
Some believed that para-aminobenzoic acid stimulates the growths 
of certain intestinal bacteria which destroy pantothenic acid. }//t 
Studies indicated that a deficiency in certain members of ti3}) 
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vitamin B complex may cause high blood pressure in the rat, | 
i 


,: 
was suggested that the vitamin deficiency blocks the action | ! 
certain enzymes which are essential to make oxygen available oe 
the kidney cells. Massive doses of vitamin A were reported yr 


! 


lower the high blood pressure produced by renal ischemia in th} 
dog. (See also VITAMINS.) . 

Radioactive Elements.—By the use of radioactive carbay 
atoms produced in the cyclotron it was shown that animals utilid 
carbon dioxide in metabolism. It had long been known that pl 
cells use carbon dioxide in the synthesis of carbohydrates, by 
this was not known to occur in animal cells. It was shown, hoyprt 
ever, that pigeon liver tissue utilizes carbon dioxide in the syy+, 
thesis of certain complex organic compounds related to the carbdit! 
hydrates and perhaps also to the proteins. 

Aviation Physiology.—The effect of exposure to altitude ¢ 


the human body received an immense amount of investigaiiay t 
during 1942. Much of this investigation was of a confidentifl 


nature The problems of greatest importance and regarding whidt 
important discoveries were made may be enumerated as follows) 
(a) The development of oxygen supply equipment and oxyeeh 
masks and helmets; (b) The study of factors which increag: 
tolerance to oxygen lack; (c) The incidence of the symptoms ¢ 

decompression sickness in aviation cadets (the cause and prevet 
tion of such symptoms as the “bends” and “chokes” is of mudi 


importance and progress has been made); and (d) The amelior# 
tion of the “blackout” or loss of vision and later the loss of com 
sciousness which occurs when an aviator makes a sudden turn: 
high speed. t 
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| Tenth largest city of the United States; Pitts- 
tsburgh. burgh, Pa., had a population of 671,659 by the 
eral census of 1940. It is in the southwestern part of Pennsyl- 
via, at the junction of the Monongahela and Allegheny rivers. 
»a, 54,295 sq.mi. (excluding rivers). Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): 
Imelius D. Scully. 

che story of Pittsburgh in 1942 was one of industry geared to 
it the demands of modern warfare. Steel mills raised their 
jot production to the all-time high of more than 20,000,000 
fs. The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing company de- 
jred in 1942 some $500,000,000 worth of apparatus, practically 
fof it for war work. This output was about 35% ahead of the 
= production for 1941. The Aluminum Company of 
Herica nearly completed in 1942 its $250,000,000 expansion 
pgram. Industrial payrolls for 1942 were more than 230% 
jve those of the boom year 1929, and upwards of 100,000 more 
esons were employed. Production for civilian consumption was 
4 minimum, as was shown by a drop of 50% in the production 
slate glass. 

ja addition to supplying the materials of war, Pittsburgh was 
re, in 1942, of its responsibility for providing the funds for 
© prosecution of the war. During the Victory Loan drive in 
0. 1942 Pittsburgh and Allegheny county subscribed $274,000,- 
a $4,000,000 more than the quota assigned to the district. 
ler the leadership of H. J. Heinz II, Pittsburghers contributed 
$00,000 to the United War fund, $300,000 more than the quota 
j 
jour major flood control dams in the district, constructed after 
8 disastrous St. Patrick’s day flood of 1936, did not entirely 
deed in preventing a flood stage of water in the rivers late in 
©. 1942. For a brief period some of the plants located along 
liibanks of the Monongahela, Allegheny and Ohio rivers were 
s2d or had their production hampered by a crest-stage of 


a it. (J. G. Bo.) 
(1876- ), the 262nd successor to St. Peter in 
fs Xil the See of Rome, was elected pope by the assembly 
ardinals on his 63rd birthday, March 2, 1939, and was en- 
I ned on March 12. (For details of his early life, see Encyclo- 
Gia Britannica.) As pope he is held to be the vicar of Jesus 
i st on earth, and his spiritual power extends over an estimated 
(000,000 Catholics scattered throughout the world. These 
a to be found in 1942 in all the warring nations, and his con- 
1% for them was universal, regardless of their racial or civil 
Diriance. 

vs in preceding years, the pope’s words and actions in 1942 
i directed ‘solely toward the attainment of peace in a war-torn 
id d, but a peace founded on justice and charity. His policy as 
isporal ruler of the independent Vatican City state continued to 
» aat of the strictest neutrality; nevertheless, his denunciations 
i: evils of totalitarianism and his assertion of the inviolability 


aman and divine rights and liberties continued with redoubled 


a 


tae. 
cis propagandists endeavoured to make capital over the estab- 
. of diplomatic relations between the Holy See and Japan, 
rj 


Vit was explained by Radio Vatican that these relations were 
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established at the request of Japan. In an address to the men of 
Italian Catholic Action the pope said that the new order sought 
by the fascists was not in reality a new order. 

On Dec. 8, 1942, the pope officiated in St. Peter’s at a ceremony 
of expiation and intercession, praying for world peace. The Im- 
maculate Conception of the Blessed Virgin was designated as 
Patroness of the Military Ordinariate of the United States. St. 
Albert the Great was proclaimed Patron of the Studies of Natural 
Science. In May the pope called the world to prayer for peace. 
He celebrated his silver jubilee of episcopal consecration May 
13. 

The pope granted the following unusual permissions in 1942: He 
renewed the permission given for the midnight mass to be offered 
on the afternoon of Christmas Eve where blackouts prevailed; he 
granted to bishops the right of dispensing their subjects from the 
rule of fast and abstinence for the duration of World War II; he 
granted permission to military chaplains at the front to offer mass 
without the usual altar stone. In July the pope sent $40,000 for 
relief of Malta and later $20,000 for reconstruction of bombed 
churches. In a letter to the English bishops the pope said: “We 
stand horrified before the spectacle of the growing violence and 
fury of this war.” On Dec. 8 the pope read the prayer of con- 
secration to the Immaculate Heart of Mary, and afterwards im- 
parted the papal benediction from the loggia of St. Peter’s. 

On May 12, 1942, eve of the silver jubilee of his episcopal 
consecration, the pope made a broadcast to the world, and a plea 
to the warring nations. On Sept. 27 he broadcast in Portuguese 
to the Fourth National Eucharistic Congress of Brazil at Sao 
Paulo, in which he included a special prayer for Russia. On Nov. 
t he broadcast in Portuguese on the anniversary of the Apparition 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary at Fatima, consecrating the world to 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. On Nov. 26 he broadcast in 
Spanish to the Eucharistic Congress at San Salvador, voicing a 
prayer for peace among men. 

On Dec. 24, 1942, the pope’s Christmas message was broadcast 
to the world. He denounced totalitarianism, insisted upon the 
need of a juridical order for society and co-operation between 
classes. He assailed the peril of the godless state, and added five 
fundamental points for the order and pacification of human socie- 
ty: respect for the human person and human rights; integrity of 
the family; honour for labour; restoration of the juridical order; 
and an ethical basis for the state. (See also RomMAN CATHOLIC 
CHuRCH; VATICAN CiTy STATE.) (J. LaF.) 


. Plague infection of man was reported 
Plague, Bubonic. during the first nine months of the year! 
in Africa, Asia, Asia Minor and South America, and among field 
or domestic rodents in Alberta, Canada, and in the United States, 
including the Territory.of Hawaii, from which 82 infected rats 
were collected during this period. More than two-thirds of 2,127 
reports of human cases originated in Kenya, Uganda, Madagascar 
and Morocco. 

The epidemic which prevailed in Nairobi during 1941 abated 
during Feb. 1942 after 354 patients died among 547 who were 
hospitalized; 431 of the latter were bubonic cases and 131 were 
septicaemic or pneumonic. Health officers of Kenya used Dagenan 
693 (sulphapyridine) as treatment of 693 patients and observed 
that 12% died after administration of large doses early in the 
course of the disease and 87% died among those similarly treated 
during its later stages. 

In view of the endemicity of plague among various field ro- 
dents of western United States the federal government continued 
its surveys by mobile field laboratories, and in an effort to de- 
termine the eastern boundary of the infection among rodents 


Reports for the last three months of 1942 were not received, or not published. 
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collected approximately 85,000 of 26 genera between the 1ooth 
and rosth meridians, west. No infection was found although 
susceptible rodents abound and harbour parasites whose capability 
as vectors was experimentally proven. New foci of infection and 
recrudescence of old foci occurred throughout California and in 
Nevada. The disease was found for the first time in Oregon west 
of the Cascade mountains in ground squirrels (Citellus douglasi 
douglasii), and probably represented an extension from that de- 
tected during 1941 in the northern counties of California. 
Infected fleas were collected on two occasions from rats trapped 
on the waterfront of Tacoma at an establishment visited by 
foreign shipping. Plague was not found previously in this port. 
Collections from 13 of the western states included one or two 
species of rats (R. Alexandrinus, R. rattus rattus) in addition to 
the Norway rats (R. Norvegicus) from each of six states. 
Eighteen species of fleas were taken from the rats aside from the 
three which usually infect those animals in the United States. 
Seven of the 18 served as vectors under experimental conditions. 
Manoeuvres and encampments of military forces in areas which 
are sparsely settled and in which the disease is endemic amongst 
rodents necessitated the prosecution of measures to reduce the 
probabilities of its dissemination to man by destroying rodents 


in and around the military and civil communities. 


BrsLt1ocRAPHY.—D. Plum, “Plague Epidemic in Nairobi,” East Africa 
Medical Journal (April 1942); Public Health Reports, U.S. Public Health 


Service, vol. 57, 1-43 (1942). (N. E. W.) 
Comprising only two- 
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belt corn acreage in 1933, hybrid-corn acreage grew to 13% by 
1937 and then rose to 26% in 1938, 39% in 1939, 52% in 1940, 
65% in 1941, and 72% in 1942. Grown on only about 144,000 
ac. in 1933, it was used in 1942 on about 41,000,000 ac. Its 
wartime importance is indicated by the calculation that use of 
hybrid seed added 300,000,000,000 bushels to the 1942 corn crop, 
enough to produce about 3,300,000,000 pounds of pork—about 
half the total tonnage of red meats estimated as needed in the 
1942 marketing year for military and lend-lease uses. 

An example of plant-science mobilization to solve wartime 
problems was the corn breeders’ development of a substitute for 
the tapioca starch no longer available from the orient. Secret of 
this success was the hybridizing of American corn with a waxy 
corn with starch similar to that of tapioca, through procedures 
similar to those followed in developing hybrid corn. The original 
waxy corn came to the department of agriculture from a mission- 
ary in China and was for years grown mainly as a curiosity. In 
1936, hybridizing experiments began, and when the war came 
these were accelerated to such an extent that in 1942 a waxy corn 
crop was raised on 326 ac. for trial by commercial mills. Produc- 
tion of seed for future crops was so intensified that the 1942 seed 
crop was expected to make possible the planting of 60,000 ac. of 
the commercial crop in 1943, which was expected to produce more 
than 2,500,000 bushels of waxy corn. Of even greater importance, 
the 1942 preparations were to make possible the 1943 planting of 
3,000 ac. for seed to be used for the 1944 commercial crop. 

Other crops in which great development was achieved as a re- 
sult of the work of the bureau of plant industry and its co- 
operators in 1942 included soybeans, tomatoes, peas, beans, corn, 
sugar beets, forage crops, guayule and other rubber-producing 
plants, sugar cane, sorghums, drug plants, castor beans, and hemp 
to replace the abaca, or manila hemp, formerly imported from the 
far east. (See also FERTILIZERS.) 

The bureau of plant industry played a prominent part in efforts 
to increase the planting of legumes for winter cover crops in the 
South as a means of adding to the nitrogen content and fertility 
of crop lands and participated in nationwide efforts to increase 
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gardening at home, promoting victory gardens both on farms ang 
in small city and suburban areas. ih 
Research with plants is concerned with reducing productioy) 
hazards and improving the quality of crops. One of the princip 
ways of doing this is by breeding new strains or varieties that 
resistant to diseases, heat, cold or drought. Many of the 
forms result from the foreign exploration work of the bureau 
the domestic introductions that follow. Efforts to control plar 
diseases involve studies of the causative organisms and the 
life histories and a knowledge of how they are spread to new) 
territory. Other studies are concerned with weed control ang 
methods of planting, harvesting, transportation and storage oy 


| 
crop plants. | 
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In 1942, the bureau maintained experimental farms, green 


houses and laboratories at its Beltsville, Md., headquarters, cam 
ducted research in co-operation with all the state agricultural 
periment stations, and administered the National arboretum 
Washington, D.C. During the 1942 fiscal year it contributed 14 
new publications to the department of agriculture series, and iy)| 
addition members of the bureau contributed about 600 article}|h. 
to outside scientific, agricultural and commercial publications. i| 
In connection with a reorganization of the department of agra® 
culture for more effectiveness in the war, the bureau of pl 
industry was included in a newly established Agricultural 
search administration, and its former chief, E. C. Auchter, 
made administrator. Effective April 9, 1942, Robert M. Sa 
was appointed chief of the bureau, its sixth head since the agene 
was established in rgor. (H. Ze 
Wt 
Plasma: see PuysroLocy. it 
Production figures from enemy ol 
tries were not available, nor from Allie 
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It is difficult to say in what field plastics were of greatest valuj| 
in the prosecution of war but it is certain that in aircraft call | 
struction a great deal of aluminum was saved and much plastif 
was used where no metal was suitable. It was conservatiiil 
estimated that the average aeroplane contains about 200 plastif 
parts, mostly phenol or urea formaldehydes. i HL 

With the above resins as bonding adhesives, large quantitiel 
of plywood were used in wings and fuselages in trainer planed} 
| 


in pulleys, gears, instrument parts and interior fittings. Anothell, 
important and ingenious replacement was that of aeroplane engin i 
parts previously made of sheet aluminum. These were made ail) 
cotton impregnated with phenol formaldehyde and moulded ini 
the desired form. 

Moulded phenolics, usually strengthened by fabric fillers, foun 
extensive use in range finders, oil pump bearings and propellet 
Various parts of machine tools applied to aircraft making wei 
also made from moulded phenolic. | 

The use of acrylic resin in the form of methyl methacryle 
which had already found wide application in aeroplanes W 
greatly extended. This material became practically indispensak 
as the transparent sheeting for forming bomber noses, turret to 
domes, cockpit enclosures and other special equipment. It p 
tects the pilot and crew from the weather and the rushing w 
and at the same time enables them to enjoy complete vision 
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PLASTIC GLIDER landing after a test flight near 


Angeles in 1942 


DIASTIC HOSE NOZZLES were another example of metal replacement in 1942 
si) outer sleeve and nut are made of ethocel; the nozzle end and tip of styron 


"LDING SARAN PIPE, a thermoplastic resin fabricated 
iif welding operations can be accomplished in one minute 


in iron pipe sizes. 


BOMBER NOSE of lucite, a methyl methacrylate plastic 


AIRCRAFT RADIO BATTERY CASE fabricated of styron in 1942 
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all directions. 

In addition to aircraft applications, many other war and es- 
sential civilian needs were supplied. For example, plastic-bonded 
plywood was used for helmet liners, warship steering tubes and 
pigeon crates. Phenol formaldehyde was made into washing ma- 
chine agitators, electric fans, water meter disks, school desks 
and chairs. 

The vitally important application of nylon as replacement for 
the silk formerly used in parachutes, while not strictly a plastics 
application was well supplemented by the use of nylon monofila- 
ment in aeroplane engine polishing brushes, paintbrushes for the 
army and navy, surgical sutures and other essential bristling ap- 
plications. 

Cellulose acetate butyrate, because of its resistance to moisture, 
enjoyed a large market with an estimated United States produc- 
tion of 7,000,000 Ib. This thermoplastic resin, as well as cellulose 
acetate, found application in many aircraft parts where the 
strength of fabric-filled phenol formaldehyde was not required. 
Cellulose acetate in the form of transparent sheeting was used in 
glider and motorcycle windshields, windows for blimps, and be- 
cause of the scarcity of methyl methacrylate, acetate was used 
for the transparent enclosures of trainer and observation planes 
and in many auxiliary and secondary construction points. 

The application of styrene to the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber started the construction of styrene plants with a capacity 
of over 200,000 tons per year. These plants were not producing 
to any great extent in 1942 and consequently a considerable por- 
tion of styrene normally available for plastics was used for pilot 
plant production of synthetic rubber. A large amount of poly- 
styrene did, however, find its way into moulded combs for the 
armed forces, into signal lenses and into instrument dials. 

One of the large plastic production groups is that of the vinyl 
resins which as polyvinyl chloride or as the chloride acetate 
copolymer found increased use as rubber substitutes. Approxi- 
mately 12,000,c00 Ib. of these resins were thus used in the first 
six months of 1942 with a resultant saving of 18,000,000 lb. of 
rubber. These applications were special protective paints, paper 
coatings, certain chemical tank linings, printing plates and stirrup 
pump hose. Germany made great strides in the use of polyvinyl 
chloride for valves, tubes and conduits. 

Polyvinyl acetate was not only used as an intermediate in the 
manufacture of polyvinyl alcohol, polyvinyl acetals and vinyl 
chloride copolymers, but in its own right became a commercially 
important resin used primarily as an adhesive in water emulsion. 
Another vital use of this material was in the manufacture of 
sulpha drugs in which approximately 7% of the current produc- 
tion was used. 

Polyvinyl alcohol made from polyvinyl acetate was used for 
solvent resistant tubing, foot pedal coverings, pulley facings, air- 
craft and refrigerant hose. Polyvinyl acetal, a condensation 
product of polyvinyl alcohol and aldehyde, was used for the 
waterproofing of raincoats and hospital sheetings, fuel tank liners, 
and shatterproof glass for tanks and armoured cars. 

Because of the necessity for secrecy, a great many uses of 
plastic in the war effort could not be mentioned but these uses 
were expected to result in amazing revelations after the war has 
ended. As in World War I, the intense pressure of necessity in 
World War II, compressed into months developments which 
might have taken years to achieve under less urgent conditions. 
(See also CHEMISTRY; PAINTS AND VARNISHES; RAYON AND 
OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; RUBBER AND RUBBER MANUFAC- 
TURE.) (H. W. Pa.) 


There was little information on world platinum 
production after the beginning of World War II. 


Platinum. 
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The U.S. Geological Survey estimated the 1941 output in Alas I 
at 25,400 oz. of crude, containing about 22,630 oz. of platinun 
against 31,300 oz. of crude, containing 27,230 oz. of platiny 
in 1940. Operations at Goodnews Bay were expanded, and 
1942 output was expected to be greater. No Canadian fig 
were made public, but it was officially reported that the nic 
output had increased each year, and presumably the recove 
of the associated platinum metals increased proportiona ; 
The Colombian total was not announced, but the chiei produc# 
reported 30,548 oz. of crude, containing 26,204 oz. of platinuh} 
in 1941, a marked increase over 1940. The 1941 total for Soy 
Africa was not received, but figures for 10 months indicated 
figure of the order of 90,000-95,000 oz. of platinum group meta 
containing 55,000-58,000 oz. platinum. 
An order of the War Production board dated May 30, 19, 
placed platinum under priorities control, and required reports 
sales, stocks and inventories. The reason was not so much a sho 
age of supply, as a desire to restrict as much as possible t 
chances of acquisition of platinum by the enemy, by smuggling 
out of the country, as well as by improper domestic use. 


Plums and Prunes Fresh basis production of plum : 
* 1942 was 72,000 tons in Califo 
and 5,300 tons in Michigan, compared with 71,000 tons in 
fornia and 6,900 tons in Michigan in 1941; the ten-year (1 
39) average was 64,600 tons in California and 5,370 in Michi 


Table |.—U.S. Production of Prunes in Tons, by States, 1942 and 1941 
Stat Lota 
ae (fresh basis) (het basil 

Western. Oregon: (5 9 owe a 61,000 54,000 
Bastern Orezon ~ oon bye eee ee es 15,300 15,400 
Eastern Washington 02 (ee -- 2 obo eee 17,200 14,800 IF 
Western, Washington) <s-ee  e eeaee 7,400 7,500 ji] 
ddhor ps eee ee a a - e, 17,800 21,000 |} 


No reports were available in 1942 from crops in central Eur 
a major prune-producing area. The department of agri 
ture reported the United States prune crop, fresh basis, as 118,74 
tons in 1942 and 112,700 tons in 1941, with a ten-year average : 
159,320 tons, all in three states, Oregon, Washington and | 


State 1942 Ig4I 
Used fresh (fresh basis) 

PEGON Weak ie SL feels bit ae Sa ee a 19,000 13,800 
Idaho a ee RU re erm Se bee 17,800 21,000 
Washington . Seif te a gel #90 hota ence tele ha eames I3,Q00 10,600 

Canned (fresh basis) 
Oregon. Veale ales 54 ci eenes bal ature eae 21,700 29,600 
Washington cares ee. Rey Awe” SUS 8,100 9,300 
Dried (dry. basis7) ~ 
California:®*/ =) 2. saute sy ate ee 174,000 178,000 
Ofegon. © ae ecu tea megs vks g n e 7,000 6,500 — 
Washington’ =.) . 25% 2o50ian eee eee 200 400 — 


*Includes quantities sold and used on the farm for household consumption. 
{The drying rate in Oregon and Washington ranges from 3 to 4 lb. of fresh fruit to EF} 
of dried; in California, 2) |b. fresh fruit to x Jb. dried. 


California production, dry basis, was 174,000 tons in 1942. 
was 178,000 tons in 1941; the ten-year average was 207,100 ton 


(S.0.R) 


Pneumonia. During 1942 there was a marked decrease 

the occurrence and fatality of pneumocoe 
pneumonias, due, possibly, to the use of chemotherapy which, I 
prompt destruction of the pneumococci, diminished the numl 
of carriers. This was associated, however, with the increas@ 


possible to obtain pneumococci and which were not responsi HI 
to sulphonamide therapy. These were grouped as “atypical” 
“virus” types. Some of these cases were undoubtedly due | 


PNEUMONITIS—POLAND 


tacosis and other bird- or animal-borne viruses. Some pigeons 
New York city were infected with a psittacosis-like virus. 
1 F. Meyer designated as ornithosis, psittacosis-like viruses 
ch infect domestic fowl and other birds. 

| clearer concept of the action of serum and chemotherapeutic 
ats developed. Chemotherapy acts on pyococcic organisms by 
fering with their growth and the production of capsular sub- 
‘ce. Serum acts by neutralizing the capsular substance and 
sitizing organisms so that they may be phagocyted, an entirely 
yrent mechanism of healing. Sulphonamides may be ineffective 
nuse the organisms are fast to the drug or because substances 
jh neutralize sulphonamide action develop in the body. Among 
»e inhibiting substances is para-amino-benzoic acid and some 
10 acids. By suitable observation of blood and sputum, the 
conse of the patient to his infection and the state of the in- 
“ng coccus may be known. Frisch observed disappearance of 
jmisms or chaining and phagocytosis when autogenous immu- 
develops. Reticulation of strands of capsular substance. may 
resent and offer a grave prognosis. Serum has not been sup- 
jted by sulphonamides. Each remedy is used appropriately 
on occasion, one supplements the other. The combination 
jibstitution may lower mortality. 

fiulphadiazine was still the drug of choice for most pneumo- 
jic pneumonias. The virus pneumonias are a heterogenous 
wp which, for the most part, are not influenced by chemo- 
bapy but the diagnosis is often improperly made after in- 
iiuate study. (See also CHEMOTHERAPY; EPIDEMICS AND 
LIC HEALTH CONTROL; MEDICINE.) 

De ocearny. —Hobart A. Reimann, “Etiology of Atypical (“Virus”) 
iimonias, with a Brief Résumé of Recent Discoveries,” Archives of In- 
YW Medicine (Oct. 1942); K. F. Meyer, “The Ecology of Psittacosis 
2)rnithosis, 


meumonia as an Aid in Prognosis,” Amer. J. Cl, Path., 10:472; J. T. 
wb, A. W. Frisch, and C. D. Barrett, “Specific Polysaccharide Content 


wieumonic Sputa,” J. Exp. Med., 76:497. GiGi Bs) 
| 
jjumonitis: see X-Ray. 
try: see AMERICAN LITERATURE; CANADIAN LITERATURE; 


BLIsH LITERATURE; FRENCH LITERATURE; LITERARY PRIZES; 
3) UGUESE LITERATURE; PUBLISHING (Book); RUSSIAN LITER- 
SE; SPANISH-AMERICAN LITERATURE; SPANISH LITERATURE. 


| A republic in northeastern Europe, invaded and con- 
ind. quered by the Germans in 1939. Area (Sept. 1, 
4) c. 150,820 sq.mi.; pop. (official est. Jan. 1, 1939, including 
nen) 35,090,000. Capital: Cracow (280, AON. Other chief 
W: Warsaw (1,300,000); Lodz (690,000), Lwow (350,000); 
‘Jan (290,000); Vilna (225,000). Prime minister (1942): 
si, Wladislaw Sikorski. 
}, Sept. 29, 1939, after the conquest of the country was virtu- 


Gi7 annexed to the reich; the rest was constituted as the 
sternement General of Poland, under German administration, 
4 Cracow as the capital. After the Russian-occupied terri- 
43 had been taken by German forces, eastern Galicia was in- 
4id in the Gouvernement General on Aug. 1, 1941. Wolyn 
Haynia) was left as a separate district. The northeastern parts 
foland, with Estonia, Lithuania and Latvia, and parts of 
@\J.S.S.R., were incorporated in a new German creation known 
ff stland. 

‘tstory.—The signing of the Anglo-soviet alliance (see 


ar ‘R.) founded on the principles of the Atlantic charter, was 


” Medicine (May 1942); Arthur W. Frisch, “Sputum Studies 
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of major importance to Poland in 1942, following as it did the 
soviet-Polish declaration of Dec. 4, 1941, and Stalin’s- statement 
that the soviet government wished to see a free, independent and 
powerful Poland. In the execution of their joint declaration of 
Nov. 11, 1940, the governments of Poland and Czechoslovakia 
signed in London on Jan. 23, 1942, an agreement settling the 
terms of their confederation, and expressed the hope that this 
would embrace other states of the European area with which the 
vital interests of Poland and Czechoslovakia were linked. On 
Jan. 21, Dr. Marjan Seyda (National party), one of the three 
members who had resigned in July 1941 after the signing of the 
Polish-soviet agreement, returned to the cabinet and became 
minister for postwar reconstruction. Waclaw Komarnicki (Na- 
tional party), minister of justice, and Jan Kwapinski (Socialist), 
minister of commerce, industry and shipping, were appointed to 
the other two posts vacated, and thus the government again be- 
came one of national unity. A new Polish national council was 
appointed on Feb. 9, composed of 31 members representing the 
four main political parties—Socialist, Peasant, National Labour 
and National. Professor Stanislaw Grabski was the speaker of 
the council. 

The Struggle Outside Poland.—More than 100,000 Poles were 
fighting in 1942 with the allies in Britain and in the middle east, 
and Poland’s army stood as fifth strongest among the United 
Nations. She had one armoured and motorized army corps in 
Scotland and one autonomous army in the middle east. The 
Polish air force was in 1942 twice as strong as it was in 19309. 
From Nov. 1, 1941 to Oct. 31, 1942, Polish fighter squadrons 
destroyed 86 enemy aircraft, raising the total since their arrival 
in Britain to 496. Polish bomber squadrons executed during the 
same period 2,960 operational flights against the enemy, bring- 
ing their total since June 1940 up to 3,992; and the Polish navy, 
too, was stronger. 

Under German Occupation—After the establishment in March 
1942, under Alfred Rosenberg, of a ministry for the occupied 
eastern territories, Poland was divided into three great zones: 
the northwestern districts incorporated in the reich; the central 
parts and eastern Galicia included in the so-called Gouvernement 
General; the eastern area divided between two reich commis- 
sariats—Ostland (g.v.) and Ukraine. Speaking in Cracow on 
Oct. 26, on the third anniversary of his office, Hans Frank, the 
governor general, announced that the new epoch of the east in 
German history had begun, and further claimed that a consider- 
able part of the Polish population understood the demands of 
the epoch and had accepted German leadership. The facts, how- 
ever, belied his boasts. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the Polish deputy 


POLISH CIVILIANS, released from Russian prison camps, en route to Tehran, 
Iran, in 1942 to volunteer for service with the United Nations 
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prime minister, stated in London on July 9 that the number of 
Poles executed, murdered and tortured to death during nearly 
three years of German occupation amounted to 200,000; while 
the number of massacred Jews exceeded 200,000. Moreover, the 
Germans had tried many times to form a puppet Polish govern- 
ment but without success. Their disappointment was obvious 
when the reich press chief, Otto Dietrich, in Berlin in Feb. 1942, 
blamed the Poles for unleashing World War II, for their uncom- 
promising resistance to victorious Germany and for their united 
efforts in obstructing and sabotaging Germany’s economic efforts. 
By such suicidal behaviour, he affirmed, Poland had erased her- 
self from the map of Europe. (K. Sm.) 

Banking and Finance.—(In thousands of zlotys): revenue 
(est. 1939-40) 2,428,700; expenditure (est. 1939-40) 2,486,500; 
public debt, March 31 ,1939, 5,317,800; gold reserve (Aug. 31, 
1939) 443,000. Bank notes in circulation (Aug. 31, 1939) 1,928,- 
ooo. Exchange rate (1938 av.) 1 zloty=18.86 U.S. cents; (Aug. 
1939) 1 zloty=18.75 U.S. cents. 

Trade and Communication.—Foreign trade (in thousands of 
zlotys): imports, merchandise (1938) 1,299,600; (Jan—July 
1939) 762,300. Exports, merchandise (1938) 1,184,400; (Jan— 
July 1939) 781,500. Communications: Roads (1937) 36,689 mi.; 
railways, main lines (1937) 11,223 mi.; shipping (July 1, 1939) 
63 vessels, totalling 121,630 tons gross; shipping (Gdynia) net 
tonnage entered (monthly av. 1938) 542,000; (June 1939) 622,- 
000; net tonnage cleared (monthly av. 1938) 542,000; (June 
1939) 600,000. 

Agriculture, Mineral Production, Manufacturing.—(In met- 
ric tons) (1939): wheat 2,270,000; barley 1,480,000; rye 7,630,- 
000; oats 2,880,000; (1938) maize 126,200; potatoes 34,558,200; 
beet sugar 387,000; coal 38,104,000; petroleum 507,000; pig-iron 
and ferro-alloys 968,000; steel 1,542,000. Industrial production 
(monthly av. 1938) (1929=100) 118; (June 1939) 127. Un- 
employed (monthly av. 1938) 347,509; (June 30, 1939) 241,464. 


Polar Regions: see ExPLorATION AND DIscoveERY. 
Pole Vaulting: see Track AND FIELD Sports. 


Police The year 1942 intensified the effects of World War II 
s 

fighting fronts civil police either disappeared altogether or were 
virtually absorbed into the support of armies actively engaged in 
conflict. In occupied territories established police forces con- 
tinued their duties of civil protection and law enforcement, but 
operated under the vigilant surveillance and control of the occupy- 
ing troops. On the “home fronts” of more than a score of other 
belligerent nations, police continued to enjoy their usual civil 
status, but found themselves collaborating more and more with 
the military arms in the enforcement of wartime regulations, in 
joint manoeuvres of a defensive character, and in measures aimed 
at espionage and sabotage. In all countries, including a few re- 
maining neutrals, civil police were confronted with new problems 
originating in war at home or abroad. 

Police activity in general was also enlarged by the appearance 
of increasingly greater components of military police. These per- 
formed patrol duties in many areas that had formerly been the 
exclusive province of civil police. Manpower shortages in some 
instances required, as in Great Britain, that women be organized 
as uniformed police units for the performance of many tasks, 
particularly the regulation of traffic and the maintenance of rou- 
tine observation patrols. Shortages in durable goods raised diffi- 
cult problems in maintaining an uninterrupted supply of police 
equipment, and particularly in the United States, where many of 
the larger police developments revolved around the adaptation of 
mechanical devices to the special requirements of police. 


upon police forces everywhere. In the vicinity of the_ 


Auxiliary police, consisting chiefly of part-time aides to j 
regular police establishments, were widely organized. In) 
United States, such special recourses were so extensively adog 
that they threatened to overburden the regular police by the g 
weight of their numbers and inexperience. A summary oft | 
ratios and distribution of some 75,000 auxiliary police enrolled; 
the service of 408 American cities on April 30, 1942, appea 
Table I. It shows such wide and inexplicable variations in 
ratio of enrolled auxiliaries as to raise serious question whet 
public policies in this area of police development rested upon 
coherent plan or purpose. 

As was to have been expected with the advent of wartime 
ditions, the number of regular police increased somewhat in 


pa 
paren ais sarees eee Soars ‘lier mc 


Table |.— Quotas of U.S. Auxiliary Police by Geographic Divisions — 
and Population Groups, 1942 


Population Groups of 
Cities (ooo omitted) 


~ Number of Auxiliary DM aia aa | 
Police per 1,000 Inhabitants I Il iil IV Total) 
by Geographic Divisions Over 100 to 50 to 25 to 


NéewiEngland’= a. & acai 3 
MiddievAtlantic® (een que eee 1.45 4.22 3.58 4.87 


Bast North Centralia caer ee 1.36 3.83 3.50 2.67 
West North Central ...... 2.64 3-45 1.81 1.87 
South Atlantic = 45) fee. ss 3.86 4.44 4.94 5.19 
Hast South Central’ 73) ae cee 5.87 2.30 15.22 3.11 
West South-Central; =. <0. = = 2.49 3.58 2.83 2.48 
Mountain.) Aces segs oe oe 1.67 IC.00 2.08 5.27 


Noobs ee ee MILA ofa on. 5 


Table Il.—Numerical Strength of U.S. Municipal Police Forces, 19 4l- 42 
(Number per 1,000 inhabitants) > 


Population Groups of Cities 


Group-._E—Over-250;000) 403 Foran ie ae eee 2.12 
Group /Il—100,000:to25§0,0001 5, =. = Sea aa 1.45 
Group LE-—=—56,000:to'200;600 9 = aor eis acne ne 
GrouprlV—2 5.000 to"50;0001 se) scr eee) a een ae 


despite increasing difficulties in recruiting young, able-bodied 
intelligent males to the police service, when the same men Y¥ 
the particular objects of military recruiting programs. The 
of police to population, in 1942 as compared with 1941, app 
in Table II. 

The index of police effectiveness, as represented by the p 
tion of reported crimes that were “cleared by arrest,” contin 
in general to decline, as it had each year since the peak € sts) 
lished in 1938. Table III shows the comparison of 1941 
1940, the two latest years for which index figures are available 

The number of policemen killed by criminals constittay 


in sich cases in American cities, altaaaees not sufficiently tarde 
overtop the levels reached in recent years, and far below 


Uniform Classification of Crimes 


Murder and non-negligent manslaughter 
Negligent manslaughter 


Aggravated) assault: see ah 0 enema Vee 75.0 
Buiglerys breaking or entering 2.0 } 
arcenye (theft) 5 2275s aot) oe eee ee 23. 22. 
AUtouthelt 3 ae ee eee 33 


Table IV.—Police Killed by Criminals—Rates per 5,000,000 Inhabitan' 
in U.S. Cities over 25,000 Population, 1937-41 


a ee tee Te 
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nparisons for 1937-41. 

The annual congress of the International Association of Chiefs 
Police was held in New York city in Sept. 1942. Questions 
sidered were largely confined to problems arising out of war- 
e conditions. Special attention was directed at the establish- 
at of professional standards for dealing with the suppression 
orostitution and venereal disease as a military efficiency meas- 
|. During the year, the association continued its efforts di- 
jted at extending the system of police mobilization already 
poised in a number of states. (See also Crime; KIDNAPPING; 
RET SERVICE. ) 


| IBLIOGRAPHY.—Uniform Crime Reports (quarterly) for 1941, and for 
six months of 1942 (Federal Bureau of Investigation); Reports of 
if. Inspectors of Constabulary, England and Wales (London, 1941); 
iV. Wilson, Police Records, Their Installation and Use (1942); Municipal 
i" Book, International City Managers’ Association (1942). (Br. S.) 

iliomyelitis: see INFANTILE Paratysts; Nervous System. 


jlitical Parties, U.S.: see Communism; Democratic 
).ty; REPUBLICAN Party; SOCIALISM. 
(1872-1942), Greek jurist and 


ilitis, Nicolas Socrate diplomat, was educated at the 


ae of Paris, and at the age of 27 became professor of 
‘rnational law at Aix-en-Province university. He held similar 
ts at the universities of Poitiers and Paris. He was permanent 
jjetary-general in the ministry of foreign affairs of Greece, 
6, and minister of foreign affairs, 1916-20. Thereafter, 
Bee snent delegate to the League of Nations, he became one 
“che leading spirits at Geneva, and was president of the as- 
bly in 1932. During his long service with the League, he 
jured for peace and repeatedly warned that the League’s ar- 
jation program would fail unless it was backed up by force. 
& was one of the chief designers of the Geneva protocol, and 
“uso headed the committee that set up the World Conference 
Limitation of Armaments in 1929. He served again as foreign 
mister of Greece for brief periods in 1922 and 1936 and was 
Mister to France, 1924-36 and 1938-40. He died in Cannes, 
tace, March 4. 


Soon after the entry of the United States into World 
0. War II, the United States Polo association suspended 
) national championships and other formal matches played 
dier its auspices and, with most of the polo players and all of 
Slofficers of the association in active service, what polo there 
4) during the year 1942 was of a purely informal nature. The 
# championships decided during the year were intercollegiate, 
s. Yale winning the indoor tournament held at West Point and 
6 ceton taking the outdoor title played at college fields, defeat- 
3\Vale in the final round. 
folo in the eastern United States was confined to two or three 
fs. There was considerable play in Texas and the middle west 
4 the cavalry training centre at Fort Riley in Kansas was a 
dire for several months because a good many high ranking 
21 passed through during the course of their military training. 
y executive committee action, F. S. von Stade was appointed 
‘@rve as acting chairman of the association in place of Lt. E. T. 
Sly, on duty with the army air force, and W. T. Kissel to 
ale as acting secretary-treasurer in place of Lt. Commander 
O. Carnochan, on active duty with the navy. (R.F. K.) 


" : 1887 ?— , Dutch army officer, was 
irten, Hein ter ae at ets Royal Military 
yyemy. One of the first Netherlands officers to obtain a pilot’s 
‘ice, Poorten long advocated increasing the air arm of Dutch 
5} es, and made several visits to the United States to study air- 
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land’s Asiatic colonies, he was made commander in chief of the 
Netherlands East Indies army and head of the war department 
in Oct. 1941. After Japanese invasion forces landed on the island 
of Borneo in late Dec. 1941, he called upon the Allies for more 
bombers, fighting planes and anti-aircraft guns. On March 2, 
1942, he was given command of United Nations armies in Java, 
but eight days later the Japanese had conquered Java and Poorten 
was captured and interned in an enemy army camp. 


Population, Movements of: see REFUGEES. 
Populations of the Countries of the World: sce Arras 
AND POPULATIONS OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD. 


Porras Belisario (1856-1942), president of Panama was 

’ born Nov. 28 in Las Tablas, Panama, 
and attended the universities of Colombia and Brussels. Dr. 
Porras served in the Colombian government as consul in Brussels 
in 1881. He was professor of law at the University of San 
Salvador. A dynamic personality, Dr. Porras led a successful 
revolt on Chiriqui and proclaimed himself leader of the Isthmus 
in 1900. Although he objected to the new Republic of Panama 
in 1903, he was finally persuaded to lend his talents to the 
Panamanian administration, and he served as president 1912-16, 
1918-19 and 1920-24. Later, he also served as Panama’s minister 
to France, Great Britain and Italy, and he represented his coun- 
try at the League of Nations. He died in Panama City, Aug. 28. 


Porto Rico: see Puerto Rico. 


A republic of western Europe, forming part of 
Portugal. the Iberian peninsula and bounded on the N. and 
E. by Spain and on the S. and W. by the Atlantic ocean. Area 
(including Azores and Madeira), 35,670 sq.mi.; pop. (census Dec. 
12, 1940) 7,702,000. Chief towns: Lisbon (cap. 594,300), Oporto 
(232,280). President (1942): Gen. Antonio Carmona; premier, 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar (qg.v.); language: Portuguese; religion: Chris- 
tian (mainly Roman Catholic). 

History.—The year 1942 opened with discussions between 
Portugal and Britain, following the occupation of Portuguese 
Timor (Dec. 17, 1941) by Allied troops in view of the imminent 
invasion by Japan. As a result, the Portuguese government an- 
nounced (Jan. 23) that troops would be sent to Timor from 
Lourenco Marques immediately. Before they could arrive, how- 
ever, Timor was invaded by the Japanese and the troops were 
recalled. In a strong protest to Tokyo, Dr Salazar observed that 
Japan must have known that Portuguese troops were on the way 
and had thus no excuse for her action; he also paid tribute to the 
loyalty and goodwill of the British government during the discus- 
sions. 

Friendly relations between Portugal and Spain continued. On 
Feb. 12-13 their heads of government and foreign ministers met 
for discussions at Seville. A Portuguese-Spanish scientific con- 
gress was held at Oporto (June 18-24). On Feb. 8 General Car- 
mona, 72 years of age, was re-elected, without opposition, to the 
presidency. 

Upon the opening of the North African campaign Nov. 8, 
President Roosevelt sent President Carmona a formal assurance 
that the military operations were in no way directed against Por 
tugal or its possessions. In his reply dated Nov 12. Carmona 
expressed his gratitude for the message, “another proof of the 
unalterable and confident friendship existing between our two 
nations.” 

In June, as a further precaution against inflation, the govern- 
ment, which had again issued a balanced budget, launched a new 
3% loan of 1,000,000,000 escudos. Since 1939 the cost of living 
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had risen by 44% without a corresponding rise in wages and 
salaries. As a first step toward the alleviation of hardships, Dr. 
Salazar promised workers’ deputations a system of family allow- 
ances. On June 25 he broadcast to the nation on “Defense: eco- 
nomic, moral and political.” In September it was announced that 
all school clubs, societies, etc., must be incorporated into the 
national youth movement of Portugal. A series of strikes, accom- 
panied by some unrest, broke out in Lisbon in late October, but 
these were quickly settled. 

War conditions during 1942 greatly affected Portuguese life. 
Fuel shortage reduced lighting and decimated train services. Lack 
of gasoline and rubber almost stopped private motoring. Dearth of 
sulphates threatened the port wine industry. The price of wolfram, 
one of Portugal’s metals, was fixed. Black marketing in food was 
being dealt with. War profits were taxed. In August stocks of 
olive oil were requisitioned. A scheme of civil defense was pre- 
pared against possible emergency; test exercises were held in 
Lisbon. 

Plans were approved for the erection at Coimbra of a “univer- 
sity city” covering 200,000 sq.m. The budget for 1942 included 
a large item for the restoration and upkeep of historical monu- 
ments. (EASES) 

Education.—Elementary (1938-39) schools 7,962; scholars 
462,854; secondary schools 42; scholars 18,242; universities 3; 
students 5,182. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (est. 1942) 2,132,- 
goo,00o escudos; expenditure, ordinary (est. 1942) 2,126,600,000 
escudos; public debt (Dec. 31, 1940) 6,489,700,000 escudos; notes 
in circulation (June 30, 1942) 4,511,000,000 escudos; gold reserve 
(June 30, 1942) 1,372,000,000 escudos; exchange rate (average 
1941) 1 escudo=4.002 cents U.S. 

Trade and Communications.—External trade 1941 (merchan- 
dise): imports 2,642,700,000 escudos; exports 2,896,200,000 escu- 
dos. Communications and transport (Dec. 31, 1937): roads, first 
and second class 8.858 mi.; railways, open to traffic, 2,187 mi.; 
motor vehicles licensed (Dec. 31, 1937): cars 34,442; commercial 
11,410; cycles 4,536; shipping (June 30, 1939) 269,000 gross tons. 

Agriculture and Minerals.—Production 1940 (in metric 


Portuguese Colonial Empire 


Population 


PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE—PORTUGUESE LITERATUR 


RI 
tons); wheat 285,100; maize 367,900; wine 5,187,000 hectolitre), 
coal 310,000; rye 76,100; oats 25,000; rice (1939) 71,600; bari. | 
26,200; potatoes 616,700; olive oil 34,500; sea fisheries (exe i 
ing cod-fishing) 195,000. ee also PORTUGUESE COLONIAL Ey 
PIRE. ) 


ite . Total area (approx)) 
Portuguese Colonial Empire. :;.505 sami: tof} 
population (est. Dec. 31, 1939) 9,930,000, excluding Portugg 


the Azores and Madeira. Certain essential statistics of the coloni}}) 
possessions of Portugal (g.v.) are given in the accompanying tak ail) 
History.—In June, Dr. Vieira Machado, minister for the co I 
nies, visited Angola, Mozambique, Belgian Congo and the Uni i 
of South Africa. In Mozambique he took formal possession of ff i} 
territories of Manica and Sofala, previously held by the Charter ; 
Company of Mozambique, which, on July 18, reverted to sta 
administration. This transference marked the end of the |] lat 
Portuguese chartered company and completed the unification }{}, 
the Portuguese empire. 4 k 
Despite the war, colonial development continued. Angola 
proceeding with the construction of the port of Loanda 
Mozambique with the construction of the Tete railway and # 
irrigation of the Limpopo river. The Portuguese govern 
established the first centres of overseas colonization, in whit 
selected families were to be settled, financed and provided 
machines and tools necessary to them. . 
Strong reinforcements were sent, not only to Timor, but | 
other colonial stations of strategic importance—notably to f 
Azores, Cape Verde Islands and Angola. (E. A. P® 


Portuguese East Africa: see PortucuEsE CoLontAL Empinj r 
Portuguese Guinea: see PortucUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE. I 


The years 1939-42 were pral 
ductive, both creatively a 


Portuguese Literature. i 


critically. Aquilino Ribeiro, perhaps the greatest living prosa d i j 


est. Dec. 31, 
1939 
(000’s 
omitted) 


Country & Area 


sq.mi. (approx.) Capital, Status, Governors, Premiers, etc. 


Principal Products 
(in metric tons) 


Imports & Exports 


t 1940 
(in thousand escudos) 


Road, Rail-& 
Shipping 
1939 


in Portugal, published two short novels, O Servo de Deus 4 Te 

A Casa roubada. Among other novels were Castro Soromenhd§\y: 
tt 6 
By i 
; | 


‘ est. 1940 } 
(in thousand escudes} } 


AFRICA 
Angola (Portuguese 
West Africa) 
481,351 


Luanda, colony, governor-general: Manuel de 


Cunha e Costa Marques Mano. 


3,500 


maize (1938-39) 
316,800 

cane sugar (1940-41) 
40,600 


imp. 228,331 
exp. 364,128 


rds. 22,708 mi. 

rly. 2,080 mi. 

shpg. (1936) entered, 
5,330,087 tons 


Cape Verde Is. 
1,546 


Praia, colony, governor: 


‘ José Diogo Ferreira 
Martins. 


(export 1037) 
salt 29,843 
preserved fish 325 
coffee (E. 1939) 137,- 
ooo kg 


. 110,981 
Kp. 156,279 


rds. 493 mi. 
shpg. (1939) cleared, 
3,127,315 tons 


Portuguese Guinea 


Bolama, colony, governor: Luiz Anténio de Car- 
13,946 


valho Viegas. 


(export 1940) 
ground-nuts 29,300; 
palm kernel oil, 2,800 


. 27,8604 
+ 49,407 


rds. 1,863 mi. 
shpg. (1040) cleared, 
70,482 tons 


S. Tomé, colony, 
Figueiredo. 


Sao Tomé and Prin- 
cipe Isl. 386 


governor: Amadeu Gomes de 


cacao, coffee, coco-nut 


- 21,327 
«43,030 


rds. 179 mi. 

rly. 10 mi. 

shpg. cleared, 330,638 
tons 


Mozambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa) 
297,729 


Lourengo-Marques, colony, governor-general: 
General Tristao de Bettencourt 


cane sugar (1936-37) 
115,100; 

ground-nuts (export 
1940) 18,600 


. 431,891 
xp. 171,126 


rds. 17,504 mi. 

rly. 1,128 mi. 

shpg. (Beira) cleared, 
2,377,713 tons 


ASIA 
Portuguese India 
1,538 


Nova Gé6a, colony, governor-general: José 
Cabral. 


fish, spices, salt 


imp. 104,933 
exp. 1,646 


rds. 730mi.;rly.51 mi.; 
shpg. (1938) cleared 
1,729,866 tons 


Macao 8 Macao, colony, 


Teixeira. 


governor: Gabriel Mauricio 


fish, cement, preserves 


_ (1936) 
imp. 108,158 
exp. 62,818 


shpg. cleared, 3,117,- 
571 tons 


Timor 


Dilly, colony, governor: Alvaro Eugenio Neves de 
Fontoura. 


75332 


coffee, sandalwood, 
wax 


imp. 3,880 
XP. 4,154 


(1938) 
rds. 677 mi. 
shpg. cleared, 91,215 
tons 
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ymens sem caminho and Bernardo Teixeira’s partly epistolary 
wtonio. Joao de Castro Osorio, author of a Cancioneiro senti- 
mtal, published the first drama in what was to be a Maeter- 
ckian tetralogy (Tetralogia do Principe imagindrio) under the 
le O Ramo de flores sem flores. Of verses, in which Portugal 
always prolific, outstanding collections were the modernist 
mando Namora’s Mar de sargacos, Fernanda de Castro’s 39 
|emas (containing both old and new) and 33 Poesias by a less 
‘own poet of great promise, Cabral do Nascimento. 
Collections of essays appeared in great number and variety. 
table were Antonio Ferro’s sidelights on contemporary history 
itled Homens e multiddes; the Ensaios in which B. Xavier 
-utinho leads us down neaattie of history and comparative lit- 
-* Professor Mendes Correia’s historical essays and articles; 
} 


} 
\ 
i 


Raga e do espirito; and an idedrio, more personal in character, 
mas Aventuras, by the well-known historian of Portuguese 
jrature, Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo, who was in 1942 in Brazil. 
jeiroz Veloso’s critical biography, Ferndo de Magalhées, ap- 
jired appropriately in the wake of the 1940 celebrations. 
fuardo Brazio’s Relance da historia diplomdtica de Portugal 
ers the period from 1640 to 1942 with special attention to the 
gh century. 

})f the classics, Gil Vicente came in for preferential attention, 
da popular biography by Queiroz Veloso, a critical study by 
Lo de Almeida (Notas para uma edicao de G. V.) and two edi- 
fis from Coimbra: Dr. Paulo Quintela’s, of Auto da em- 
cacdo da gloria, and Dr. A. J. da Costa Pimpao’s of the 
Wegtcomédia pastoril da Serra da Estréla. Apropos of the 
¢.ero de Quental centenary were Manuel Mendes’ A. de Q. (a 
jular life), A. C. Monteiro’s edition, Cartas (of A. de Q.) a 
\'énio de Azevedo Castelo Branco and F. Ramos’ A Expressdo 
aliberdade em Antero e os Vencidos da vida. Other editions 
me two of Vieira’s sermons by Mario Goncalves Viana, who 
oD wrote a slight but significant study Os religiosos e os misticos 
“literatura portuguesa; A. C. Pires de Lima’s Poesias selectas 
Fret Agostinho da Cruz and José Pereira Tavares’ edition of 
wither of Portugal’s cldssicos esquecidos, Filinto Elisio. Three 
‘lies of more modern authors were: O Talento e os desvarios 
SGuerra Junqueiro, by the veteran politician and voluminous 
‘cer Antonio Cabral; Norberto Lopes’ life of Sr. Teixeira 
fines (O Exilado de Bougie) and Eduardo Coelho’s Ricardo 
Yize (Recordacées). 

Vhe first volume of an important new Bibliografia Geral 
Wtuguesa appeared, dealing with the r5th century. (E. A. P.) 


\-tuguese West Africa: see Porrucurese CoLoniaL Em- 


| . The audited revenues of the post office depart- 
St Office. ment for the fiscal year 1942, as stated in the 
@)rds of the comptroller general of the United States, amounted 
15859,817,490.88. This was the highest in postal history and 
0,989, 755.17 higher than in 1941, which was the next highest. 
S) where were also reported to the treasury department the items 
ied in the act of June 9, 1930, indicating the estimated post- 
‘that would have been collected if the services had been on a 
jilar pay basis, in the case of penalty and franked mail, free-in- 
jaity mail, differentials in second-class mail matter and free 
+/ter for the blind. These amounted to $73,916,128. 

s|he expenses of the department for the fiscal year as audited 
dunted to $873,956,527-57, of which amount $24,324,210.89 
| on account of prior years. There was $22,010,360.11 to be 
y on account of the 1942 fiscal year. This left a total ex- 


le for the fiscal year 1942 of $871,642,676.79, resulting in a 
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Effective March 27, 1942, free mail privileges were granted to 
members of the armed forces. It was estimated that 154,885,703 
pieces of first-class mail were mailed during the three months 
ending June 30, 1942 by U.S. soldiers and sailors. The revenue 
which would have been derived from this mail at the rate of 
3 cents apiece would have amounted to $4,646,571. 

The tremendous increase in the volume of mail handled by the 
post office department for other branches of the government had 
been a matter of concern to congress and the department for a 
number of years. Thousands of tons of forms, pamphlets, circu- 
lars and supplies were being sent by government departments 
and establishments free of postage under the “penalty privilege.” 
Congress enacted laws prohibiting, with certain exceptions, the 
sending free of postage of books, reports and bulletins without a 
request therefor. Congress also required that reports be sub- 
mitted each quarter from the various executive departments and 
independent establishments of the government to the post office 
department showing the weight, by classes, of matter mailed 
free. The records disclosed that during the fiscal year 1942 there 
were mailed free 1,516,015,444 pieces, weighing 236,529,015 Ib., 
an increase of 392,451,723 pieces and 84,852,924 lb. over the 
previous year. 

The intensive bond and stamp sales program, inaugurated May 
I, I94I in co-operation with the treasury department, was greatly 
expanded after U.S. entry into the war On June 30, 1942, war 
savings stamps were on sale at 33,878 post offices. Sales from 
May 1, 1941, to June 30, 1942, amounted to $314,708,228.55. 
Sales during the period from Dec. 1, 1941 to June 30, 1942 aggre- 
gated $283,197,574.45, or an average of $40,456,796.35 per month 
for the first seven months of the war. 

From March 1, 1935, when the United States savings bonds 
were placed on sale at post offices, to June 30, 1942, there were 
sold through the postal service 35,128,618 bonds, having a sale 
value of $4,309,937,575. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1942, 19,204,630 bonds, having a sale value of $956,754,675, 
were sold. At the close of the year bonds were on sale at 19,956 
post offices, including 1,102 branches and stations, a net increase 
of 3,200 over the preceding year. 

The post office department was charged with the distribution. 
of War Manpower commission forms for voluntary registration 
of women over 18 years of age for war work. This work called 
upon carriers to leave one form at each household on their routes 
“unless they have reason to believe that two or more women over 
18 years of age reside in the household, in which case a form for 
each woman should be delivered” The forms were not to be 
delivered to offices, stores, factories or any other place of 
business. 

Through its 43,406 post offices and 4,802 stations being con- 
ducted under contract agreement, as well as 1,678 classified sta- 
tions and branches, there were received, transported and delivered 
approximately 30,207,000,000 pieces of mail matter during the 
fiscal year, having a weight ot 3,228,000 tons, representing an 
increase over the previous fiscal year of 971,000,000 pieces of 
mail and 103,000 tons. 

On June 30, 1942, there were 4,802 stations being conducted 
under contract agreement. The average cost per contract unit 
was $352 and the total cost of operation during the fiscal year 
amounted to $1,689,000, whereas the receipts from the sale of 
stamps at these contract stations amounted to $38,822,000 dur- 
ing the calendar year 1941. 

During the fiscal year, city delivery service was established in 
49 additional cities, thereby increasing to 3,347 the number of 
cities in which this service was in operation. It was extended to 
34,338 blocks of territory serving 636,050 families and 26,817 
new places of business. 
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Postmasters.—During the fiscal year there were 1,974 post- 
masters confirmed by the senate and appointed without term by 
the president. There were 1,132 presidential postmasters reap- 
pointed upon the expiration of their commissions and 240 reap- 
pointed due to advancement of their offices from the fourth class 
to the presidential grade, which necessitated new appointments. 
Of the postmasters appointed, 1,259 were due to the expiration 
of four-year terms, 285 to advancement of offices from the fourth 
class to the presidential grade, 131 to resignations, 140 to deaths, 
75 to removals, 25 to retirement, 56 to transfers to other classi- 
fied positions, 2 to failure of postmaster to qualify after appoint- 
ment, and 1 to the establishment of a new presidential post 
office. Fourth-class postmasters were commissioned at 2,177 offi- 
ces during the year as vacancies occurred through various causes. 

Dead Letters.—During the year 14,990,943 letters were im- 
possible of delivery, an increase of more than 9% over the 
previous year. This increase reflected to some extent the in- 
creased volume of mail handled but was due more to the large 
number of incorrectly addressed letters for the military and naval 
forces and for civilians who moved incident to changes in loca- 
tion due to war work. A total of 2,637,490 letters were returned 
to the senders, of which 278,345 were found to contain valuable 
enclosures and 79,475 of them contained money, amounting to 
$133,077. A total of 12,271,677 letters were destroyed as unde- 
liverable. Money found loose in the mails amounted to $31,440. 
There were also 237,100 unclaimed parcels and articles found 
loose in the mails. These parcels were sold at public auction and 
$61,000 realized. 

Air Mail.—On June 30, 1942, there were 44,623 mi. of do- 
mestic air mail routes in operation, an increase of 1,212 mi. over 
tg41. The number of miles flown was 89,410,021, which was 
14,154,813 more miles than in 1941. 

A number of transport aircraft available for mail service on 
domestic routes was transferred to the military service near the 
close of the fiscal year 1942 but a program for the most exten- 
sive use of the remaining equipment was organized which per- 
mitted the maintenance of essential routes and schedules and 
the transportation of an increased volume of air mail with reason- 
able expedition. 

While foreign air mail routes were necessarily curtailed, ex- 
tensions on the other hand were made to certain areas and the 
frequency of service was materially increased to the Latin 
American countries and to Hawaii and Alaska. 

Rural Delivery.—The rural delivery routes in operation on 
June 30, 1942 required a total daily travel of 1,420,971 mi. by 
rural carriers in providing service to approximately 29,200,000 
patrons. The policy of consolidation of rural routes to absorb 
vacancies was continued. Operation of the rural delivery service 
resulted in an expenditure of $91,631,650 for the fiscal year as 
compared with $91,501,569 for the previous year, an increase of 
but $130,081 over 1941. The amounts saved through consolida- 
tion of routes were utilized to establish new routes and provide 
extension of existing routes. Thereby 9,218 more miles were 
covered by rural carriers at the close of the fiscal year 1942 than 
in 1941. Rural delivery service was transferred from the juris- 
diction of the second assistant postmaster general to the first 
assistant postmaster general on July 1, 1942, to co-ordinate it 
better with other delivery services. 

Postal Savings.—The postal savings system continued to merit 
a widespread public demand for its services; the depositors num- 
bered 2,812,806 for 1942, a decrease of 2.43% from the pre- 
ceding year. The balance due depositors represented by out- 
standing certificates of deposit was $1,315,410,402, an increase 
of $11,257,128, or about nine-tenths of 1%. In addition, there 
was held in trust for depositors $166,341,239.40, represented by 


outstanding postal savings stamps, now called war savings stam 
accrued interest of $38,556,979.69, and unclaimed deposits 
$112,930, making a total of $1,520,421,551.09. At the end 
the year, postal savings certificates were on sale at 8,063 di 
positories, including 852 branches and stations; but savin) 
stamps were on sale at all post offices and practically all branchf, 
and stations. ; 
Buildings.—During the fiscal year 1942, 58 new government 
owned post office buildings were placed in operation, 7 extensio 
to existing buildings were completed, and 6 new federal buildin 
replaced a similar number of old buildings. Through reassi 
ments of space within these buildings, agencies of the gove 
ment which were or had intended occupying commercial quart 
were accommodated, with a saving of $17,255.60. Due to f r 
war, the public building program was suspended. Expiring leas 
nuimbering 1,023 were renewed in 1942. Where necessary — 
meet increased service needs, larger quarters and superior fad il) 
ties were obtained, and in other cases necessary iImprovemeni i) 
were secured in the occupied quarters. The square foot cost { { i 
renewing leases was reduced from 77.2 cents in 1941 to 73.8 cen 
in 1942. One hundred and nineteen new leases were made, il 
cluding 105 for offices previously occupying space on a month}, 
rental basis, the new contracts providing improved quarters at} 
in many instances complete new equipment. (I. Ge.) fi, 
Great Britain.—The 1942-43 budget estimate of expenditur 
£102,523,000, showed an increase of £8,800,000 but, additiaii li 
war expenditure being met from vote of credit, comparisons al: 
difficult. The revenue estimate, £112,523,000, was £14, 000,045 
above the estimate for 1941-42 (£3,000,000 above actual f : 
ceipts). These figures exclude wireless licences, which were to] 
accounted for separately but include war surcharges, estimated {f] 
£14,500,000. Commercial accounts were suspended to save Wor} 
Inland posts suffered less dislocation from bombing than t 
1941. Overseas mails, despite attacks on shipping, successful] lt: 
it 
i 
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adjusted themselves to the ever increasing number of _ 
serving abroad. Airgraphs were extended at a charge of 8d. 
civilian correspondence to and from Canada, South and Es i 
Africa, the middle east, India and Ceylon and before the end fy iF 
1942 the total traffic to and from troops and civilians reachall. fy 
2,000,000 pieces weekly. A 6d. “air letter” to the troops supe} ; 
seded the 3d. air postcard at the end of 1942. i 
Telephone and telegraph services carried increasing loads froj) 
the fighting and defense services, vital war industries and vari} 
other sources. All urgent tafe was handled expeditiously nd 
withstanding widespread dilution of operative and engineeril 
staff and extensive work on replacement of circuits withdra y 
for fighting operational purposes. Long distance circuits we 
more than doubled after the outbreak of war and various ne 
facilities introduced in the overseas telegraph services to eft 
strategic needs and to give British and Allied troops means fy 
rapid communication home. | 
While war restricted some postal traffic, mainly by reduciff 
circular advertising, the heavy increases mentioned combined af 
new work at the public counters required further intake of sta 
In Oct. 1942, the number employed was 293,000. The pre-¥ 
total was 283,000 of whom 65,000 (including 1,200 women) A i 
joined the forces and 4,900 were on loan to other government ¢ ¢ ih: | 
partments. These movements were balanced by the employme | 
of temporary staff, mostly women, raising the pre-war total lt 
64,000 women to 121,000. (See also PHILATELY.) (S. R. C.) 


p otash. With the bulk of the world potash output within 

immediately adjacent to the war zone, there i 
little information on the industry after 1939. German expé Th 
Overseas, of course, stopped and shipments within Germany é ill 
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occupied areas were seriously handicapped by the shortage of 
Jour, materials, and shipping facilities, and these conditions 
‘re intensified by the absorption of the Alsatian mines after 
e fall of France. Nothing whatever was heard from the Rus- 
‘n industry, or of that of Poland. The Spanish industry, which 
is closed by the civil war, was reopened in 1940, but the output 
's reduced well below its former level by the lack of markets in 
jance and Great Britain. 

In the United States the 1941 output increased 38% over 1940, 
£524,875 short tons of K2O, while sales increased 35% to 531,- 
/6 tons of K:O. Sales exceeded production, and stocks were 
jluced slightly. Imports during the first nine months of 1941 had 
‘lined to the rather nominal figure of 45,581 long tons of salts, 
‘ile exports were 70,169 tons, leaving the domestic supply more 
ain self-sufficient. (See also FERTILIZERS.) (G. A. Ro.) 
ytatoes The highest per-acre yield on record was made by 
* the United States potato crop of 1942, when pro- 
ection averaged 135.7 bu. per ac. This is 5 bu. more than the 
g2rage acre yield of 1941 and 9g bu. above the five-year (1937- 
#) average. The 1942 crop was estimated Nov. 1 by the depart- 
jnt of agriculture as 379,624,000 bu. compared with 357,783,000 
in 1941 and a 10-year (1930-39) average of 370,045,000 bu. 
fe department of agriculture announced a program in March 
}2 to support prices, to induce growers to increase the 1942 
yyeage planted to potatoes by 10%. The area seeded to potatoes 
41942 was 2,844,700 ac., about 1.8% over the 1941 acreage of 
93,000 ac. Increased production was urged because it was esti- 
}ted that United States starch requirements in 1942 might ex- 
id 4,000,000,000 lb. The largest production of potato starch 
#the United States was 54,500,000 lb. from 8,000,000 bu. in 
% crop year of 1940-41. Prices for potatoes were subject to a 
tximum by government regulatory order of Nov. 9, 10942. 
‘ato consumption improved, under wartime demand in 1942, 
rking a change from the steady trend of declining per capita 
‘sumption for more than 20 years owing to competition from 
yer vegetables, particularly frozen foods, and because of the 
wely current belief that potatoes are fattening. Although a 
ing use of dehydrated foods to save space in shipments over- 
yS was reported in 1942, such development did not affect 
watoes or other vegetables because there were not enough de- 
Ulrating plants in the United States in which to process potatoes 
yany material quantity. 

weet Potatoes.—The 1942 sweet potato crop in the United 


at Table |.—U.S. Production of Potatoes by States, 1942 and 1941 


Cc IQ42 1941 : 1Q42 IgAal 
ate bu. bu. pete bu. bu. 
surplus late 
® potato states 
Maine . . . . | 45,375,000] 45,360,000 |} Vermont aa 1,500,000 | 2,059,000 
tiho. . . . . | 30,360,000 | 28,560,000 |} New Hampshire 1,207,000 | 1,472,000 
@iw York. . . | 27,313,000] 28,078,000 || Rhode Island. 975,000 814,000 
innesota. . . | 19,350,000 | 17,982,000 Arizonazoo, . 562,000 392,000 
Dorth Dakota . | 18,250,000 | 15,010,000 || New Mexico. . 382,000 432,000 
Gmnsylvania . | 17,696,000 | 23,674,000 || 7 intermediate 
@chigan . . . | 17,290,000] 20,600,000 potato states 
Blorado . . . | 16,415,000] 12,775,000 || New Jersey . . | 10,320,000] 9,790,000 
Bobraska . . . | 12,876,000] 9,490,000 }| Virginia. .. . 7,065,000 | 7,007,000 
Wilifornia . . . | 11,520,000] 11,470,000 || Kentucky. . . 4,700,000 | 3,760,000 
@isconsin. . . | 10,720,000] 16,608,000 |} Missouri . . . | 4,520,000] 5,995,000 
jishington . . 8,610,000] 8,600,000}| Kansas... . 2,232,000 | 2,860,000 
oo 7,400,000] 8,460,000|| Maryland. . . 2,020,000 | 2,342,000 
Jith Dakota . 3,360,000} 2,015,000|} Delaware . . . 370,000 323,000 
Byoming . . . | 2,660,000] 2,185,000 || 12 early 
Te 2,074,000] 1,836,000 potato states 
Mintana .. . 1,610,000] 1,840,000 || California . . . | 11,550,000 | 10,335,000 
mvada.... 391,000 330,000 || N. Carolina . . 9,213,000 | 6,723,000 
other late Texas. . . . . | 5,520,000} 6,076,000 
‘| botato states Florida . . . . | 4,350,000 | 3,306,000 
tp Jee 9,790,000 | 13,000,000 ]} Alabama . . . 3,900,000 | 5,400,000 
o. ae 7,076,000] 6,099,000 || Tennessee. . . 3,483,000 | 2,745,000 
BERRA? x 5,720,000] 4,324,000]| Arkansas . . . 3,405,000 | 3,139,000 
Aest Virginia . | 4,140,000] 3,960,000]| S. Carolina . . | 3,108,000] 2,730,000 
Enois . . . . | 3,774,000] 3,312,000]| Louisiana . . - 2,714,000 | 2,684,000 
Hnnecticut. . 3,078,000] 3,402,000|| Oklahoma. . . 2,310,000 | 2,170,000 
Dissachusetts . 2,945,000| 2,726,000}|| Mississippi . - I,Q17,000 | 1,365,000 
f Georgia. . | . 1,848,000 | 1,140,000 
a 
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TENANT FARMERS FROM VIRGINIA were rushed to Connecticut by the U.S. 
department of agriculture in the fall of 1942 to harvest the potato crop, which 
was about to rot for lack of farm hands 


States was 69,814,000 bu., as indicated Nov. 1 by the depart- 
ment of agriculture. The 1941 crop was 63,284,000 bu.; the 10 
year (1930-39) average, 73,208,000 bu. Average per-acre yield 
was 92.2 bu. in 1942. It was 84 bu. in 1941; the ten-year average, 
83 bu. 


Table Il.—U.S. Sweet Potato Production by Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


Stat 1941 tat 1942 1941 
aie ‘ bu. Beare bu. bu. 


5,525,000 
6,138,000 
5,530,000 
5,192,000 


5,890,000 
5,412,000 
5,100,000 
4,180,000 


(S2O8Re) 


8,400,000 
8,064,000 
71332,000 
6,935,000 


South Carolina . 
Louisiana . 
Texas. 
Tennessee . 


Georgia . ee 
North Carolina. 
Alabama 
Mississippi 


7,194,000 
6,960,000 
7,840,000 
0,935,000 | 


1869-1942), Danish engineer, was 
Poulsen, Valdemar Cee i at Copenhagen. He in- 
vented the telegraphone in 1898 and devised the Poulsen arcs 
used in radio. With Prof. Reginald Aubrey Fessenden, U.S. 
physicist and engineer, Dr. Poulsen was credited with the inven- 
tion of a wireless telephone system. His death was reported in 
New York city, Aug. 6, by the National American Denmark 
association. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


p It The 1943 goal for production of dressed poultry in 
Ou ry. the United States was placed by the Office for Agri- 
cultural War Relations as 4,000,000,000 lb. of chickens and 560,- 
000,000 lb. of turkeys. The 1942 goal for chickens, 3,118,000,000 
lb., was attained. The 1942 production for turkeys was 485,000,- 
000 Ib., which was 15,000,000 Ib. short of the prescribed goal. At 
the beginning of 1942 the number of chickens on farms was esti- 
mated by the department of agriculture as 473,933,000 compared 
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with 422,909,000 a year earlier; turkeys, 7,710,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1942 and 7,252,000 a year earlier. Production during 1942 
was the heaviest on econ. and operations of commercial hatch- 
eries, beginning with Nov. 1942, were on a scale which indicated 
a still larger production in 1943. The output of commercial hatch- 
eries in Nov. 1942 was at the record top for that month—25,000,- 
2,300,000 more than the Nov. 1941 hatch. The hatch 
been still higher except that it was impossible to ob- 
tain more eggs. Ceiling Die were placed on turkeys Nov. 9, 
1942, and on chickens Dec. 18, 1942. Prices were at ceiling levels 
at the end of 1942. Exempt from the price control were stock 
for breeding purposes, baby chicks, ducklings, goslings and poults. 
The high production of chickens asked in 1943 was considered 
dependent on an increase of 10% in chickens raised on farms for 
flock replacements and an additional 125,000,000 young chicks 
raised in general farming areas. The hatching season was un- 
favourable for turkeys in 1942, and increase in 1943 depended on 
farmers retaining turkey hens for egg production. If commercial 
broiler producers were to shift their output to marketing heavier 
birds, the 1943 production would thereby be increased from 150,- 
000,000 to 200,000,000 Ib. Commercial broiler producers in 1942 
marketed approximately 200,000,000 birds. To reach their pro- 
portionate part of the 1943 goal they would have to market 275,- 
000,000 birds of average weight of not less than 3 lb. (See also 


000 chicks, 
would have 


EGcs.) (SHOlRs) 
. The Reformed churches holding 
Presbyterian Church. the Presbyterian system, within 


were 12 in number and included 
in 1942, 18,561 ministers, 18,534 churches, and 3,891,292 com- 
municant members with approximately 7,500,000 adi herents. Out- 
side of continental United States they ied 2,148 American for- 
eign missionaries and 13,951 native workers in a total of 21 
countries with a communicant membership of 240,528. 

All of the churches of the Presbyterian family affirming “that 
we are a people with a national heritage that makes for free men 
and that this heritage is opposéd by those who contend against 
us in the present war,” united in pledging themselves to pray and 
work for a right victory and an enduring peace. Facing their 
present war-emergent tasks they enlarged and further imple- 
mented their wartime activities. Over 700 of their ordained 
ministers volunteered and were commissioned as chaplains with 
the armed forces. Almost $2,000,000 in special funds were raised 
and used for spiritual work among soldiers and sailors, for the 
special religious needs in national defense industry areas, and 
for foreign relief causes. The General assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America appointed a com- 
mittee to study the vital matter of a righteous peace based on 
“the principles of the Christian religion.” 

In the oecumenical field, provisions were made for celebrating 
the 3ooth anniversary of the historic Westminster assembly 
which convened in Westminster abbey, July 1643, and formulated 
the doctrinal standards used by Presbyterian churches through- 
out the world. Continued progress was made in negotiations look- 
ing toward closer relations and eventual union between the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America and the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and between the former church 
and the Presbyterian Church in the United States (Southern). 

The western section of the World Presbyterian alliance, repre- 
senting the Presbyterian and Reformed churches in the United 
States and Canada with representatives from Europe and Asia, 
held its annual meeting in Atlantic City, N.J., Feb. ro-11, 1942. 

Europe.—A new sense of vitality and hope distinguished all 
the reports from the Reformed churches in Europe. The Re- 
formed Church in France continued to keep alive the sense of 


the United States of America, 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH E | 


THE RIGHT REV. JAMES H. COCKBURN, moderator of the Church of Scotlan tt 
visited the U.S. in Feb.-April 1942, preached at several churches, including tht"! 
Washington cathedral, and was received by Pres. Roosevelt ia 


its absolute solidarity looking to the time when the true ind ike 
pendence of the country would be restored. The decision wa’ ii 
made that the churches of the occupied zone, instead of meetin q 
in a General assembly, would meet in an interregional synod e it 
dowed with all administrative powers within the framework of th 
decisions of the national synod. In spite of the arrest of man} Ni 
of its outstanding leaders and the general restrictions upon it)® 
freedom, the congregations of the Reformed churches of Holla it, 
and Belgium continued their work. i 
The general convention of the Hungarian Reformed Churepite 


‘was held in Budapest in May. The Vienna arbitration dividet)), 


the Transylvania Reformed Church in two—two-thirds of th il 
parishes went to Hungary, the rest, comprising 251 parishe} 4 
with about 238,000 persons, remained in Rumania. The scant})tt 
news from Bohemia and Moravia indicated that the Czechoslové h 
Church was still hard at work. The Reformed churches in Eas Hk 
ern Europe, particularly in Poland, Lithuania and the Ukraiit I 
as organized bodies practically disappeared. Very few report} 
emanated from the church in Germany, but there was ample ev#iij 
dence in them of “the vast passive support” given to the opp 
sition churches. (W. B. Pu.) fj 
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esidents, Sovereigns and Rulers. ae are 0 Accession 
UsS:S: Rae . Mikhail Tvanovich Kalinin, President. ...... 1936 
The following list includes the names of those holding chief United State je} yaaa ee 
Ss. Franklin NOOSEVElUELesident == ana eane I 
itions in their countries at the beginning of 1943. UEerey ne Dr. Juan José Amezaga, President-elect. |... . ioe 
SUICADE CIV as, USS XCD Es DO De sane einer  e  e 1939 
| Country Name and Office Accession Vie igie Pak oS ae Ske Betas fea 
) - . . Peter Il, King (German occupation) ...... . 1934 
anistan . . Muhammad Zahir, Shah . Zanzib id Sir Khali i : e 
di Abd aL Ane re ot aking. 1933 anzibar : oe Sir Cees Harub, Sultan : IQII 
entina . Ramon S. Castillo, President... .....~Ot« re ee nae Eee rae 
{tralia ‘ con Gore OE Baron Gowrie, Governor a 
enera : Eb ssinie H ae x . i 
ee a ee ise °° Price Administration, Office of. rece controls over 
tum . : Ecpeld UL, King (German occupation) . . 1934 h z * placed controls over 
na . General Enrique Pefiaranda del Castillo, P id i the prices of alm thi i 
te, PE DeGilis Vervas President cc en oe p ost everything the people of the United States 
ia Boris eee Sa ee eS recs eat, wear and use—from the first shipment of raw material to 
ogdan Philoff, Prime Minister ar the final finish i i i 
3 ns ich Da ca Sate Govestice ed product and its sale at retail. Rent regulations 
il, 3 Ue pecunet ion controlled the prices for living quarters in areas in every state in 
ada . Earl of Athlone. Governor Ge 1 i x ioni i istri 
W. L: Mackenzie King Prime Minit G40 the nation except North Dakota. Rationing regulations distrib- 
a Juan Antonio Rios, President Fite uted the national supplies of sugar, coffee, gasoline, typewriters, 
. es vin Sen, President of National Gov't... . . . bi i l i 
Ge Chigne Reichel President of Executice Wada ae icycles, automobiles, fuel oil and tires. 
Bbia - Dr. Alfonso Léper, Prendenpee  oe R es The first ro days after the Dec. 7, 1941, attack on Pearl Har- 
Ua Rica. . . Rafael A. Calderén Guardia, President ..... . i < pri 
i; Mocievticerdo Hike ) Gildicce bredideat se bor were days of frantic effort to check prices of many commodi- 
Bhoslovakia, Dr. beg Benes, President (German occupation) . 1940 ties affected directly or indirectly by the prospect that imports 
aides ristian in erm t Lae I i i i 
Be Rep. Rafael Lecwiden a ilo Molina, Presiden ae from the far east would be seriously curtailed or entirely cut off. 
dor. . . . Carlos Arroyo del Rio, President. 1940 Preventive action of one kind or another was taken to hold 
, . Farouk I, King : ae 1936 do th ; f refined 
aan De Douzlas HydeaPreadent 8 wn the prices of refined sugar, wheat, butter, soybeans, eggs, 
; Eamon de Valera, Premier 1932 flaxseed, millfeeds, soybean and cottonseed meal, wool, coffee 
pia . Haile Selassie I, Emperor . 1930 flashli : Re % ‘ 
nd. Se ens cocoa, pepper, flashlights (there was a buying panic and profiteer- 
e. . Henri Philippe Pétain, Chief of State, Marshal of ing along the west coast), leather, and some 1,800 fats and oils. 
. France (German Occupation) . aye 1940 It his 1 : or 
nny PPA deli ieithce: Buclrer and Reich Chancellor . as t was this latter move—a temporary 60-day ceiling over fats and 
Britain. pore VE eee a : 1936 oils—that turned the tide. By noon on Monday, Dec. 15, 1941, 
am MGenerehGne tGeruan occupation) A... 2. toe basic commodity prices had receded to levels somewhat under 
sjemala . Gen. Jorge Ubico, President. ..... 1031 the closing prices of Monday, Dec. 8 
5: Geo aete Elie Lescot, President. 1941 ; i ies 
as er nenince io Garis. Audine’ President... Rees The declaration of economic war came on Jan. 6, 1942, when 
gary . Oe cles Horthy a Nacybénye, Regent. . 1920 President Roosevelt outlined his “Blueprint for Victory” that 
ee 5 Sweinn Bjornsson, Regent (U.S. Protection) . roa called for production of armaments on a record-breaking scale. 
x. oe arquess of Linlithgow, Viceroy, Governor General. 1936 i 
> See Muhammed Reza Pahlevi, Shahinshah . . 1941 Peis Mena: Oo Oe eee comeee to. $0,000,000,000;8 Be 
; yee) u iines(Recency iene ene Gn oe 19390 for war as indicated by the president’s message meant that civilian 
co ictor Emmanuel III, King. . Saas e000 i , j 
Benito Mussolini, Premier, Chief of Gov’t, Sec’y of ge pee a eee ata oe rh Leet beh 
State already history-making levels and would collide head-on with a 
2 Oe Hirohito, Emperor. . . . . . ye 1926 drastically curtailed production of civilian goods. All i 
Gen. Hideki Tojo, Premier M z P x aD BOOes. DEENIONS 
pon ; pes NEeeeei os ean ht Le Io4t concepts of the size of the pending job were scrapped. Planning 
haan. 0 win Barclay, President. .... : 1932 ; 
tenstein . Franz Joseph II, Sovereign Prince . . 1938 of new measures of the broadest kind began. 
mbourg. . Charlotte, Grand Duchess (German occupation) . IQ1g The Emergency Price Control act of 1942, giving OPA statutory 
@achoukuo”. Henry Pu Yi (‘Emperor Kangte’’) ifs: 1934 thority. b ] 
yco .. . . Manuel Avila Camacho, President . 1940 authority, became law on Jan. 30, 1942. 
“0 Molous tk Princess eye 1922 Tire rationing early in Jan. 1942 fell to OPA’s already over- 
Macco. . . . Sidi Maulay Mohammed, Sultan 1027 loaded ff. Oth Site follow : 
erlands . . Wilhelmina, Queen (German occupation) . 1890 oaded stall. ther rationing programs 10 owed swiftly—auto- 
joundland . Sir Humphrey T. Walwyn, Governor. . . . . 1936 mobiles and sugar—and before the winter was over OPA had 
sl)Zealand. . Sir Cyril Newall, Governor General 1941 d ian i : i a 8 
i Peter Fraser, Prime Minister emerged from relative obscurity and had become a familiar sym- 
. Gen. Anastasio Somoza, President . . . . . 1937 bol in every home in America. With the establishment of ration 
. Haakon VII, King (German occupation) 1905 " ; 
Sir Sayyid Sa’id bin Taimur, Sultan . . "1932 boards in every county of each of the 48 states, nearly 30,000 
. Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, High Commissioner . 1938 ol were adde he staff 
. Ricardo Adolfo de la Guardia, President soe aos WOME CE ET ESO og F 
. Higinio Morinigo, Provisional President 1940 March saw the first attack on high rents in defense areas, the 
Manuel Prado y Ugarteche, President - + 1039 initial major action under the Emergency Price Control act 
. Manuel Luis Quezon, President (Japanese occu- ; : é : 
pation) 1935 signed by the president Jan. 30. Price actions came fast there- 


. Wladislaw Raczkiewicz, President ( German occupation) 1939 


after and reached a climax April 28, when the General Maximum 


. Gen. Anténio Oscar de Fragoso Carmona, President 1926 : 3 . i 5 
Dr. Anténio de Oliveira Salazar, Premier Price Regulation was issued, an omnibus order that took in every- 
eMihals King) Semeneeieet sae semen) olla els Fs ey Ss 1940 . ‘ 
Ida Antenesch Bienes Diceicor thing congress had not excluded from control or was not already 
_ Gen. Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez, President . 1931 covered in earlier regulations. 
Meee Josephy bisonareresidentuse.0 aemmen ys) (0 2 fori 1939 “ ” : - . oe 
S SiPattick Duncan Governor General . 0... .-. foe7 The General Max was timed to follow immediately the presi 
Gen. Jan C. Smuts, Premier dent’s anti-inflation message, containing a 7-point program that 
oes aed gy pags la Aang oS 1936 called for legislation involving heavy taxation and restoration of 
. Lt. een H. J. Huddleston, Governor General . 1940 the parity principle instead of the 110% of parity formula con- 
Rute) | tos iveteceeirat is') ie le) ° ° . 
ate ae Prien eee cn tained in the Price Control law. Success of the “General Max” 
Taj-ed-Dine-el-Hassani, President . . T1941 was immediate and dramatic. It brought to a dead stop 19 months 
Ananda Mahidol, King (Regency) (Ja anese occu- pine 
: ee) ee the oe ee eee . 1935 of continuous advance in the cost of living. 
. erkee ey, Emin. 2 ees - es This success, however, was not to continue for long. There . 
Gree BIC erOe Ol DMN Ln eee 8a . : . 
; tet eet Pretest @ gn ee ec eee 1938 were two major reasons. First, and most important, was the fact 


ana 


announced by Price Administrator Leon Henderson at a press conference in 
Washington April 28, 1942 


that extra parity provisions for farm products in the Price Con- 
trol law left uncontrolled nearly 40% of the items in the average 
family’s food budget. Second, implementation of the other anti- 
inflation measures recommended by the president was slow; in 
fact, as to two major points—heavy taxation and wage stabiliza- 
tion—it was completely lacking. 

During the summer, the price control situation deteriorated. 
Propelled by abnormally large increases in prices of the food 
stuffs exempt by law from OPA control, the cost of living resumed 
its upward march. As new crops of uncontrolled fresh fruits and 
vegetables reached the market for processing and canning at 
prices greatly ahead of those of the previous year, cracks began to 
appear in the OPA’s over-all ceiling. 

Fighting hard to hold the line, OPA was forced to make “ad- 
justments’’—increases in ceiling prices so that necessary commodi- 
ties could continue to be sold. Most of these were accomplished 
by the expedient of removing the affected group of products from 
the confines of “General Max” and setting it up in a separate 
regulation with provisions that lifted the ceiling above the levels 
of March, 1942. 

Retreat in each case was made grudgingly and only after OPA 
had exhausted every weapon at its command. Two things were 
needed—return to parity and the use of subsidies. Congress had 
not acted on the president’s request that the parity concept be 
restored and had not provided funds for subsidies. 

Resumption of the rise in living costs did not go long unnoticed, 
and as the summer of 1942 waned it became more and more evi- 
dent that demands for higher wages could not be resisted much 
longer. On Sept. 6 the president asked congress to furnish the 
administration with a revised and workable piece of anti-inflation 
legislation. In less than 30 days both houses passed an amend- 
ment to the law. Almost immediately the president created the 
Office of Economic Stabilization and drafted as its director James 
F. Byrnes, who resigned from the United. States supreme court 
to accept the new post. 
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PRICE FREEZING of most U.S. commodities at the levels of March 1942 was 


OPA again moved swiftly. Within 24 hours after the issua 
of the new executive order, practically all of the hitherto exem! i" 
food items that had so nearly wrecked the price control progr 
were brought under control. Many items covered at first by te) 
General Maximum Price Regulation were later placed under ing 
vidual regulations specifically tailored to the practices of partidl 
lar trades and industries. 

Rent control likewise moved ahead swiftly. On June 1, 194M} 
the rents in 20 areas previously designated came under actifi 
federal control. By October the list of rent controlled areas hi 
increased to 190 and by Dec. 1 to 354. 

Leon Henderson served as administrator of the OPA throu 
out 1942 but submitted his resignation in December. Prentiss 
Brown of Michigan was named early in 1943 to succeed him. 

(See also CANADA, DoMINION OF; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMEN|) 
Prices; PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS; RATIONING; WAR PR 
DUCTION, U.S.) / (L. Hy} 


Prices Commodity prices in most markets throughout tie 
« world continued to advance during 1942. Widespre 
warfare on all the continents and on the high seas created excel 
tional demands for commodities and, at the same time, curtail} 
the movement of commodity supplies and limited the producti i 
of various commodities. The operation of these factors creat! 
unusual upward pressure on prices and price advances were mel 
erated only by governmental controls. if 
In some countries prices were lower for commodities whofe! 
markets were curtailed. These instances were fewer than in 19 
because, with the United States actively at war, heavier purchags) 
were made in Latin America, Africa and the South Pacific to #1" 
the raw material needs of the United States and for financial ad)" 
to those countries. ft 
The United States during 1942 joined the major countris)" 
which had previously undertaken broad national control owl!" 
commodity prices. In certain of these countries, where exté ‘1 
tional economic conditions had strained their resources, as [2/" 
China, France and Italy, national measures to restrain price 4 


imces appeared to have been ineffective. 

In most countries prices and fiscal problems generally were 
garded, in view of military events, to be of subsidiary impor- 
mce. Price changes to determine distribution of commodity sup- 
es were generally replaced by direct allocation of industrial 
terials and equipment, and by rationing of essential consumer 
Jods. Conversion of manufacturing and transportation facilities 
) War purposes, use of raw materials and foodstuffs for military 
geds, and naval blockades sharply reduced supplies available for 


}ued to advance rapidly during the early part of 1942, as shown 
figs. 1 and 2. War appropriations, which totalled about $65,- 
0,000,000 in Nov. 1941, doubled soon after the United States 
ered the war. Actual war expenditures expanded sharply with- 
a corresponding rise in taxes or savings. Consumers and in- 
mistrial buyers bought heavily at that time with purchases often 


| 


( 
| 
iit wholesale and retail prices of most goods and services to 
+ highest levels reached in March. Maximum rent ceilings were 
q@) up for an increased number of localities in an effort to sta- 
‘ize the cost of living. 

ePrior to this action, authorized by the Emergency Price Con- 
il act of Jan. 1942, maximum price controls were largely on 
fected basic materials and products at wholesale. They were 
signed to limit increases in manufacturers’ costs and thereby 
j.irectly to hold down the cost of the defense program and the 
ijt of living. After the United States entered the war, action 
iis broadened to include ceilings, on wholesale and retail prices 
ficertain consumer goods, like automobiles, tires and electrical 
dliances, production of which had been discontinued or re- 
‘.cted by the war program. It was evident, however, that the 
_)jor cause of the rise in prices of civilian goods was the growth 
@jconsumer incomes rather than the rise in manufacturers’ costs. 
asequently, price increases in retail markets could only be pre- 
ited by direct control. 

‘The general regulation controlled retail prices of approximately 


re exempted, however, including fresh products which were 
‘ticularly difficult to control or other products which were 


\sely related to prices of farm commodities that were allowed 
‘rise further according to the provisions of the Price Control 
a For several months after the general regulation was issued, 
ces of farm products showed little change. This reflected a 
‘tckening in speculative interest, marketing of large crops, and 
thiidation of accumulated stocks of processed farm products. 
‘August mounting consumer incomes were reflected in the 
ickets for farm products, which were in short supply, and 
ces began to rise again. 

Retail prices of uncontrolled foods and wage rates, also, con- 
aed to advance during the summer, resulting in new legislation 
Oct. 2, 1942, authorizing the president to issue a general order 
Bicing prices, wages and salaries, affecting the cost of living. 
4s legislation permitted the establishment of maximum prices 
4 farm products and their manufactures at levels lower than 
jvious statutory limitations. Controls which had covered retail 
es of 60% of the food budget were extended over 90% of the 
‘ul. A tax measure was also enacted which called for a large 
mcese in federal taxes, the bulk of which would represent a 
Siadrawal of disposable income from consumers. 

© ices of commodities other than farm products and foods 
ie relatively stable during the year, as shown in the table, owing 
Be to the broad extension of price controls. Another im- 
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Wholesale Prices in the United States to Dec. 26, 1942 


Per cent rise to 
Dec. 26, 1942, from 


Index numbers, 
I926=100 


Jan. 35, || Wec26,, |e jane ss 
1942 1942 1942 


Aug. 26, 
1939 


PN commOd tess ieee ay eee 94.3 IOI.2 
Harmyproductsie) icine 06.9 ELS e2 


Foods 
pene eh ct x oko ay We te eye Q1l.9 104.6 | 
Other commodities iia hie 4.1 96.2 


Hides and leather products . . 
Textile products . . we 6 ee 
Fuel and lighting materials . . . . : 79-9 


118.4 
96.6 


115.7 


Metals and metal products 103.9 
Building materials 6) I10.0 
Chemicals and allied products. . . Se 00.5 
House-furnishing goods . Ser ai 104.1 
Miscellaneous commodities . . . . : go.4 


Raw materials 


aha 106.6 
Manufactured products 


100.1 


Source of data: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


portant factor was the high level of stocks of many consumer 
goods. Output of most civilian goods had continued at a high 
level after the beginning of the year. By the time production 
was curtailed in selected lines, heavy stocks had been accumu- 
lated by producers, distributors and consumers. Particularly dur- 
ing the latter half of the year a greatly increased proportion of 
expanding consumer income went into savings, chiefly by pur- 
chasing war bonds, paying off instalment and other debts, and 
accumulating currency and deposits. This withholding of current 
income from expenditures on consumer goods limited the rise 
in the cost of living to about 10% during the year. Supplies of 
most consumer goods, except metal and rubber products, were 
still generally available at the end of 1942 although scarcities 
were increasingly apparent, including some important foods. 
Rationing programs had been adopted to provide equitable dis- 
tribution of scarce essential commodities. 

United Kingdom.—Commodity prices in the United Kingdom 
were more stable in 1942 than in 1941, as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
To a greater extent, however, price quotations were nominal and 
price indexes failed to reflect the restricted supply of civilian 
goods more than in the previous year as rationing and other 
controls over the distribution of resources were increased. 

Most of the direct price controls and other measures indirectly 
affecting prices undertaken in the earlier years of the war were 
broadened and improved in 1942. Steps to assure production and 
distribution of essential goods like utility clothing at reasonable 
prices became an important factor in the markets. Receipts of 
large supplies of foodstuffs from the United States under lend- 


PER CENT 


.1934 138 a7 40 "al 42. 43 


Fig. 1.—WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE 
UNITED STATES, 1934-42 (Source: United Kingdom—Board of Trade, con- 
verted to 1926 base; United States—Bureau of Labor Statistics). War con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom made many price quotations nominal; undoubt- 
edly the index for that country understates the price rise after August 1939 
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Fig. 2—RETAIL PRICES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE UNITED 
STATES, 1934-42. (Source: Cost of living indexes. Ministry of Labour, con- 
verted to 1935-39 base, first-of-month data; Bureau of Labor Statistics, mid- 
month data, selected dates before Sept. 1940.) Because of the war, the price 
rise shown for the United Kingdom after 1939 and, to a lesser extent, for the 
United States after 1941, is probably understated. 


lease were of primary importance in the retail food price situa- 
tion. It had been announced that arrivals of these foods totalled 
1,000,000 tons in 1941 and the tonnage probably increased 
considerably in 1942, particularly of high protein foods. This 
development, the continuation of food subsidies, and the increased 
prosecutions (4,150 in October) of distributors violating food 
orders resulted in some reductions in retail food prices in 1942 
as compared with 1941. These reductions were offset by increases 
in retail prices of fuels and other commodities and the total cost 
of living showed little change. (See also AGRICULTURE; BUSINESS 
REvIEW; CANADA, DOMINION OF; CONSUMER CREDIT; COTTON; 
Pric—E ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF; and articles on individual 
commodities. ) (C. GN.) 


Primary Education: see Epucarion. 


. The smallest of the Canadian 
Prince Edward Island. provinces lies in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The island is about 130 mi. long, and has an average 
width of 21 mi. Pop. (1941) 95,047. The largest city is Char- 
lottetown (14,460), the provincial capital. The island is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by Northumberland strait, which is 
crossed regularly by powerful railway ferry boats. Communica- 
tion is also maintained by the Trans-Canada Airway service, 
which in 1942 provided two round trips daily between Charlotte- 
town and Moncton. In 1940, 1,297 passengers were carried by 
aeroplane. The climate of the island, tempered by the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, is moderate. Agriculture is the principal industry, 
all but about 15% of the total surface of the island being arable. 
The total estimated value of farming in 1940 was over $13,009,- 
ooo. The most profitable crops grown were hay and clover, valued 
in 1941, at $3,680,000; potatoes at $2,414,000; oats at $2,116,000. 
Prince Edward Island was the original home of silver fox farm- 
ing, experiments in breeding dating back to the early 19th cen- 
tury. While the fox farming industry scarcely occupies the place 
it once did, in 1938-39 the island produced 70,420 pelts valued 
at over $1,000,000. Another industry of considerable economic 
importance is fishing, which in 1940 produced a return of $714,- 
870. Charlottetown is the seat of Prince of Wales college and 
also of St. Dunstan’s university, the latter being a Roman Catho- 
lic institution. Chait.) 


. . . An institution of higher learning 
Princeton University. at Princeton, N.J. During 1942— 


its rgsth year—Princeton once again girded itself for war. 
adopted a year-round schedule to speed up the training of und 
graduates, introduced emergency courses to give instruction 
particular war skills, instituted a physical fitness program, 
operated with the reserve programs of the armed services 
installed an information service to keep students abreast of { 
man-power plans of the government. Its faculty memb 
pursued war research and served in advisory capacities to gover 
ment agencies. It provided accommodations for an army post | 
change school of 250 men and a naval training school of 800 mer 

The year was also marked by reshaping of the curric 
to war needs; establishment of a department of aeronautical ¢ 
gineering; expansion of geological engineering; introduction of 
program in American civilization; and adoption of a tutorial p 
to remove the causes encouraging resort to commercial tutorir 
Robert Garrett gave to the university a distinguished collecti 
of books and manuscripts. President: Harold W. Dodds. | 
statistics of enrolment, faculty, endowment, etc., see UNIvsE 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. (H. W. Do. f 
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. Restrictions on machinery brought offerings of 
Printing. portant new equipment during 1942 to that 
ducible minimum, nothing. Inventors, however, were reported t] i 
be busy. Photocomposition of “type” to supplement typecas 
and typesetting machines utilizing metal, reported heretoford 
promised to become a practical reality at war’s end. Experime 
in use of plastics to replace type metal (largely lead) in castin 
linotype slug lines also were reported. During 1942 Du Pon? 
announced types made from Nylon—like plastic, a carbohydtat} 
material—to be unavailable for the duration. tt 

An important development of the year was a compositio} )’ 
plastic and processed paper press plate for offset printing. Thi | 
plate, flexible with a glazed surface, is composed of equal part iy 
of paper and plastic, the latter forming the printing surface, t 
paper, flexibility. The new material effects a considerable savil 
in costs. While some in the trade did not regard the mater 
equal to zinc and aluminum heretofore used for the purpose} } 
WPB officials were said to, especially for plates 22x 29 in. 
smaller. One government executive reported a single run | 
100,000 from such a plate. r 

Printed reproductions of full-colour paintings were accom} | 
plished with separate plates for yellow, red and blue values, als} 
one for black to provide tones and shadows. Full-colour copy i 
photographed once for each plate, using a colour filter whi 
eliminates the reds and blues, as the camera sees the paintin 
when making yellow plate, e¢ cetera, for red and blue plates. 
best the method was imperfect, artists correcting inaccuracie 
by hand. The Kodak Fluorescent process, developed in 1942, i 
proved on the method, speeded the making of plates. Picture 
are painted in water- colour paints which fluoresce in ultraviol 


Snstoe is virtually perfect. Although invisible in ordinary . 
the bright fluorescence, which fully effects colour correction int 
and yellow, makes a striking display in a darkened place 
strong ultraviolet rays. Photography for blue and black plates 
accomplished, however, with white light only falling on copy. — 

Another outstanding contribution to the betterment of lithe 
raphy was the latest contact screen produced by Eastman Kode 
company. For fidelity it was said to be the nearest thing to c0 
tinuous tone reproduction—that is, most like a genuine phi 
graph. It is also more efficient, requiring but one piece of fi 
or one dry plate. Time of making negative is much short 
control need be exercised over only one exposure to one filii} ti 
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ead of two. The final result of the first process was a positive 
{ required another contact exposure to produce a negative 
nit was used on albumen plates. By this new method a half- 
2 negative is produced. 

*hotoelectric colour-register control applied to supplements of 
Jspapers printed on rotary presses, which decidedly reduces 
.tage resulting from out-of-register colours, was not new. As 
etofore used the automatic colour register was applicable to a 
ss making an eight-page colour supplement. It was frequently 
id desirable to make sixteen-page supplements, folded, stitched 
} trimmed as a book. Such sixteen-page sections heretofore 
) to be combined by hand from the output of two presses, a 
stively slow and costly process. During 1942 a method to com- 
1, by means of photoelectric register control, the output of 
i presses was developed. While the inside eight-page section 
not be seen by the inspector, his inspection is not required. 
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ines ' The office was es- 

ting Office, U.S. Government. .iicicc we ae 
ity of Congress in 1860 to execute printing and binding for 
» executive and judicial departments and the court of claims. 
» functions extend to all branches of the government and in- 
le the sale of official publications, reports and technical bulle- 
{ Many of its publications are printed in foreign languages 
) find circulation in other countries. The total area occupied 
*he government printing office (including rented space) in 1942 
% 1,457,138 sq.ft., or 334 ac. The value of the government 
Bting office buildings proper was $9,634,825; machinery and 
sipment $6,143,484, making the total value of the plant $15,- 
4 300. At the end of the fiscal year 1942 there were 8,216 
sloyees on the rolls, with a pay roll of approximately $10,- 
“000. The office produced a total of 365,456,048 publications 
1 classes. This total included 9,789,638 copies of the Congres- 
ial Record, 5,502,258 copies of specifications of patents, trade- 
eixs, designs, etc., and 258,743 copies of the Official Patent 
ye Gazette and annual indexes. Postal cards delivered 
a\unted, to 2,465,498,000; money orders delivered, 278,106,600; 
3\tores division handled approximately 4,632 carloads of paper. 
Sing the fiscal year 1942 the division of public documents 
sed out 622,736,070 publications and forms; its receipts from 
tsale of government publications during the year amounted to 
$12,539.28. The total value of all printing done was $46,- 
1343.90. (A. E. G1.) 
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into high volume produc- 
@ of war materials brought on severe growing pains as the year 
%, progressed. The principal causes of production troubles 
5 med from rapidly developing shortages of vital raw materials 
failure of established systems of control to force the best 
4 of available materials. 
#7 early fall it was apparent that a new method of handling 
@ ities and allocation of raw materials was necessary and one 
# worked out by responsible government officials and industrial 
‘tsers. This new system, announced Nov. 1, 1942, was the 
s/olled materials plan. It was hailed as the most advanced 
‘ie taken in the United States toward an all-out war econ- 
#) With the experience gained under previous systems of 
a rials control to guide its sponsors, the plan approached the 
lem from a new angle. It was based on allocation rather than 
© priority system to achieve an ordered flow of vital raw 
airials to war plants. _ 
+ the beginning of 1942, the old priorities system was still in 
3-. Under that plan, preference ratings were issued to insure 
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that materials and components went first to essential production. 
However, preference ratings could do nothing to correct a more 
basic difficulty. 

Some manufacturers, more favourably situated in certain re- 
spects, were able to turn out their products at much greater speed 
than others; in fact, the government unconsciously encouraged 
this lopsided production output by awarding honours to plants 
making outstanding records of production. Soon it became ap- 
parent that while there was a plethora of some essential war 
products there was a dearth of others. In many respects, the 
over-all war production effort was slowing down because of the 
unequal distribution of material and the unevenness of production 
of parts by different parts manufacturers. For example, a machine 
gun plant might be far ahead of schedule with guns for combat 
planes but the maker of engine parts for these same planes might 
be lagging behind schedule because the steel he needed had been 
used by the gun manufacturer, or was part of an over-ample 
inventory in some other war factory. 

The inadequacies of this method of materials distribution had 
been realized late in 1941, and a new system—the production re- 
quirements plan—had been devised. Going into effect during the 
first quarter of 1942, this plan afforded some relief, but subse- 
quent results proved that it was not the “ultimate plan” that 
some of its sponsors had hoped it would be. Under the PRP the 
individual manufacturer estimated his requirements for three 
months in advance and WPB, taking into consideration his esti- 
mate and the amount of material he had on hand, attempted to 
insure him sufficient materials to meet his production needs. Under 
a ruling issued in June 1942 it became mandatory for companies 
using more than $5,000 worth of certain critical materials a 
quarter to come under PRP. By Oct. 1, approximately 30,000 
manufacturers were operating under this plan and their applica- 
tions for materials constituted a report of about 95% of war 
industry’s basic requirements. Under PRP the manufacturers 
were permitted to receive up to 40% of the total quarterly allot- 
ment during the first month, 40% during the second month, and 
20% during the third month, these percentages being cumulative. 

The baffling problem of bringing war production into balance 
and making the best possible use of all available material and 
facilities was not solved by PRP, because PRP provided no 
means of forcing each plant to operate on definite, approved 
schedules. 

Inauguration of the controlled materials plan for regulating the 
flow of vital materials into war production—or into essential civil- 
ian production—did not do away immediately with the prefer- 
ence ratings or allocations under PRP. The controlled materials 
plan was designed to go into effect gradually, becoming fully 
operative beginning July 1, 1943. The CMP came as nearly as 
any conceivable program at the time of its adoption to composing 
the differences between the various elements involved directly in 
wartime production. Adoption of the plan resulted from careful 
study of the methods formerly employed in the United States 
and those of other nations and of the difficulties to be overcome. 
It was the outcome of painstaking conferences between army, 
navy, marine commission, WPB, and the Office of Civilian Sup- 
ply, as well as representatives, consumers and producers of ma- 
terials. 

The first metals to come under the allotment control of the 
new plan were steels, copper and aluminum. The assumption 
seemed to be that any production program maintained within the 
available supplies of steel, copper and aluminum would not be 
likely to encounter immediate shortages of other materials. Dur- 
ing the transitional period, these three controlled metals were to 
be delivered in accordance with both allotments and priority rat- 
ings. After July 1, 1943, deliveries of these three metals were to 
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be prohibited except in accordance with allotments. Materials 
not on the controlled materials list continued to be distributed 
through the priorities system. Technically, CMP was a “shift 
from horizontal to vertical material control.” Prime contractors 
presented “bills of materials,” specifying not only what materials 
were required but when they must be received in order to fulfil 
scheduled deliveries. The bills of materials included all materials 
needed by subcontractors and their suppliers as well. 

The requirements committee of WPB, which made the broad, 
final allotments, dealt through army, navy, maritime commission, 
aircraft scheduling unit (agent for army air forces and bureau 
of aeronautics), lend-lease, Board of Economic Warfare, Office of 
Civilian Supply and other agencies. These agencies were made 
responsible for the actual apportionment of the materials. They 
were known as “claimant agencies.’”’ When requirements of man- 
ufacturers and the agencies were brought into balance with supply 
and finally approved, then the WPB vice-chairman on program 
determination, who was also chairman of the requirements com- 
mittee, allocated to each claimant agency authorized quantities of 
the controlled materials, and the agencies in turn handled the 
distribution among the prime contractors. Distribution was facili- 
tated through the use of “‘allotment numbers,” which constituted 
a right to receive delivery of materials. 

Products were divided into classifications A and B. Custom- 
built products for the armed forces or other claimant agencies, 
such as guns, tanks, ships and planes were included in class A, 
and allotments for their manufacture were received direct from 
the claimant agencies. The class B list was made up of items 
such as nuts, bolts, small motors, other standard parts and main- 
tenance and repair products for both industrial and civilian use. 
Materials for these products were allotted to manufacturers by 
the various industry divisions of WPB. 

Each company receiving an allotment number carrying an allo- 
cation of controlled materials also received a preference rating 
for use in obtaining other materials. During the period of making 
the change-over from one system to the other, existing proce- 
dures, including preference rating orders and PRP certificates and 
individual material allocations under ‘“‘M” orders were continued 
- in effect for consumers who had not been able to qualify under 
the controlled materials plan. 

During 1942, the compliance division of WPB checked the 
operations of some 50,000 business firms, and nation-wide surveys 
were made with the aid of investigators assigned by other federal 
agencies. More than 18,000 suspected violations of priority orders 
and regulations were investigated and 7,500 PRP firms were aud- 
ited. Warning letters brought about desired results in 4,500 cases 
of significant or wilful violation of regulations, but 32 criminal 
and 10 civil cases were referred to the department of justice for 
appropriate legal action. In addition, the War Production board 
itself issued nearly 200 penalty orders against offending compa- 
nies. The penalties imposed for the most part consisted of denial 
of priority assistance and allocations of restricted materials for 
periods of time ranging from three months to one year. The com- 
pliance division held 252 meetings during 1942, at which the 
workings and requirements of the priorities system were explained 
to approximately 150,o00 industrialists. 

Shortage of manpower and materials, which were urgently 
needed in the production of war munitions for immediate use, had 
its effect on the building construction program that had been 
planned for 1942, for it was necessary to divert both men and 
materials to the more pressing need. Notwithstanding, necessary 
building went on at a furious pace. Military housing for more 
than 250,000 men was provided in a single month, aeronautics 
construction reached $250,000,000 a month, more than $400,- 
000,000 went into war factory buildings in one month, and an 
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average of 40,000 residential units was built each month. / 
1942 construction program consumed approximately 13,000 
tons of cast iron and steel in the form of finished products wh 
means that it took a pig and ingot capacity of 18,000,000 t 
It took about 180,000,000 bbl. of cement, nearly 160,000 sh 
tons of copper in finished products, nearly 190,000 short tons 
lead, nearly 75,000 short tons of zinc and more than 21,000,9 
ooo bd.ft. of lumber. This summary merely hints at the probl 
of priorities and allocations involved in the construction progt 
in 1942. 

Toward the close of 1942, it became necessary for the chair 
of the War Production board and the secretaries of the war | 
navy departments to issue jointly a directive on construct 
establishing principles for curtailing facilities expansion. In 
instances entire projects were discarded; in others, projects wey) 
reduced in size. Much building scheduled for 1943 was ¢€ 
celled. Material that would have gone into such buildings 4 
allocated to facilities needed immediately for the manufact 
of munitions currently behind schedule. 

(See also BUSINESS REVIEW; PRICE ADMINISTRATION, OFF 
oF; RaTIONING; WAR PropucTIon, U.S.; War Propuct 
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Prisoners of War World War II brought the first test 
e the international agreement regardi 
the treatment of prisoners of war, developed at Geneva, Switz: 
land, in 1929 by delegates of 47 nations and subsequently ra 
by most of the nations represented. Demonstrating the need jj 
such a convention is the fact that an agreement between G 
many and the United States for the treatment of prisoners du 
World War I was not arrived at until the morning of Nov. if 
1918. 
In general, the convention provided minimum standards — 
the treatment of prisoners of war. Food was to be equal to 
of troops of the detaining power at base camps. Sanitary a} 
medical facilities were to be provided. Prisoners might be he 
in compounds but not individually confined except under i 
usual circumstances. Officers received pay, generally on the s i 
scale as officers of corresponding rank in the army of the de 
ing power. Prisoners other than officers might be required | 
work with pay at an agreed-upon rate, but the work should hai 
no direct relation with war operations. Representatives of 
protecting power might visit camps. Facilities for the exché 
of correspondence with relatives at home were to be provide 
and prisoners were allowed to receive parcels. Such corresp¢ | 
ence and parcels were exempt from all postage duties. The ¢¢ 
vention further provided for the exchange of information abo 
prisoners through information bureaus in each of the bellige : 
countries and a central information bureau. 
Two major belligerents in World War II did not ratify ; 
convention, Russia and Japan. Russia stated that she was appl 
ing the standards of the Hague convention of 1907, which | 
no provision for neutral observation of prison camps or for : 
exchange of names of prisoners. In Jan. 1942 Japan agreet 
abide by the terms of the convention but without formal rat ific 
tion. (See also Rep Cross.) ; 
During 1942 reports of the delegates indicated that, in gener 
the terms of the convention were being observed, althoug 
names of only a few of the prisoners taken by Japan had 
officially reported, nor had Japan yet accorded facilities for t 
regular shipment of supplementary supplies to prisoners in 
far east. Neutral representatives of the Young Men’s Chris 
association had also been given permission by most of the be 
erents to visit camps to assist prisoners in educational, 
tional and religious activities. 
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No official figures were available by nationality for the total 
mber of prisoners during 1942. Unofficial information indi- 
ed, however, that there were about 4,000,000 such captives. 
Assian prisoners were estimated at 1,800,000 in Germany and 
000 in Finland. The next largest group appeared to be French 
}d by Germany, reported at 1,084,000. The number of German 
ysoners held in Russia and the various British dominions was 
« available although there were 23,000 German prisoners re- 
jrted in Canada. It was estimated that Britain was holding 
ne 300,000 Italians in India and the Libyan campaign of late 
42 had resulted in the capture of an additional 100,000. Re- 
ts indicated that in addition to French prisoners, Allied pri- 
jiers in Europe included 142,000 British, 500 Americans, 140,- 
)> Yugoslavs, 70,000 Belgians, 56,000 Poles, 2,000 Dutch, 
oo Greeks and 300 Norwegian seamen. It was also estimated 
i,t there were 282,000 prisoners held by Japan, including some 
¢ooo members of the U.S. forces other than Filipinos. 

{The detaining powers determined the form and frequency of 
jjrespondence which prisoners might be allowed to send. Pri- 
pers held in the United States were allowed two letters and one 
st card per week. Usually the number of letters which prisoners 
ght receive was not restricted. Mail and parcels sent through 
tal channels were handled without charge, although a route 
4 parcels to the far east was not available during 1942. In- 
jactions for communicating with and sending parcels to pri- 
ters were changed occasionally but in the U.S. the latest in- 
mation was obtainable from post offices, Red Cross chapters 
ithe office of the provost marshal general, Washington, D.C. 
sbupplementary food, uniforms, tobacco, medical supplies and 
iafort articles were sent regularly to prisoners through the In- 
Ynational Red Cross committee by Red Cross societies and 
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4/SO0NERS OF OHIO STATE PENITENTIARY formed a voluntary drill unit in 
@ 1 1942 to prepare themselves for military service after their release 
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governments. Distribution was supervised by the international 
committee and receipts were returned to the senders. Although 
some supplies for prisoners in the far east were carried on the 
diplomatic exchange ships during 1942, no regular shipment was 
developed principally because of Japanese refusal of safe con- 
duct for neutral vessels to carry such supplies. Efforts to over- 
come these difficulties were being continued by the Red Cross 
and the government. (See also INTERNATIONAL Law; Rep Cross; 
War RELIEF CONTRIBUTIONS.) (PAIRS) 


p H Because of the war and the consequent restrictive 
risons. use of vital materials, no new buildings were erected 
in prisons in the United States during the year 1942. However, 
at the Federal Reformatory at El Reno, Oklahoma, a factory, 
construction of which started in 1941, was completed. Inmates 
in all federal institutions and most state prisons manufactured 
many articles for the army and navy. In fact, in some prisons, 
the men and women worked on two to five shifts, and their en- 
thusiasm indicated beyond doubt that patriotism, not compulsion, 
motivated them. Tents, clothing, brushes, brooms, tarpaulins, 
blankets, tools and rope were some of the commodities produced. 
And at the McNeil Island penitentiary, on Puget sound, federal 
inmates constructed 65-foot motor patrol boats in the prison 
shipyard, the first project of its kind in the country. 

Prisoners also supported the war effort wholeheartedly in other 
respects. They purchased thousands of dollars worth of war bonds 
from their paltry earnings in prison industries, frequently giving 
up the little luxuries that they are permitted. And in many insti- 
tutions, they willingly gave their blood to Red Cross units. 

In some states, e.g. Ohio and California, the men were allowed 
to engage in military drills, and using only dummy weapons, pre- 
pare for possible service in the army. In many other states, they 
grew food on prison farms, and in Oregon, they worked in prison 
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lumber camps. 
gomery, Ala., 
Field, an army post in that city. 

Released felons were no longer barred from the army, provided 
their offenses were not of the more heinous type, @.g. murder, 
rape. Kentucky enacted a law permitting the parole of prisoners 
for military service or farm labour. The act suspends, for the 
duration, the statutory requirement that men serving sentences of 
ten years or less must serve at least one half of their terms 
before being eligible for parole. New Jersey, Michigan, Oklahoma 
and Texas passed similar acts, thereby giving men behind bars 
an opportunity to serve their country, if they could show beyond 
doubt that they were physically, mentally and morally healthy. 
Other states were expected to adopt this same policy. 

A 3.3% increase in crime during the first quarter of 1942 was 
reflected in the reports received at the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation from 354 cities, with a combined population of 47,422,481. 
Rape, felonious assault, and larceny showed the largest upsurge; 
the net change for robbery was negligible, and burglary showed 
a decrease, as compared with the same period for 1941. But 
while official reports were meager, unofficial reports from various 
law enforcement and social agencies indicated that in 1942 there 
was a marked increase in juvenile delinquency, a result, no doubt, 
of conditions created by the war. 

With the exception of England, no information was available 
about crime and prisons in Europe. That country, which reported 
an increase of juvenile delinquency for 1941, reported a decided 
decrease for 1942. That was due to the fact that steps were taken 
to provide adequate recreational and educational facilities for chil- 
dren whose parents were engaged in war work, and for youngsters 
who were evacuated to places where they were deprived of a 
normal home environment. 


Inmates from the federal prison camp in Mont- 
performed many important chores at Maxwell 


(See also CRIME.) CLE) 
Private Schools: see EpucaTIon. 
Prizes: see Lirerary Prizes. 
Production, Industrial: see Business Review; War Pro- 
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Production Research and Development, Office of. 


The Office of Production Research and Development was estab- 
lished in the War Production Board (qg.v.) by Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson on Nov. 9, 1942, with Dr. Harvey N. Davis as di- 
rector. 

In essence, this office was set up in order that production of 
war goods could be aided through the most rapid appraisal and 
the speediest and most effective utilization of available processes, 
materials, mechanisms and inventions. In the production field it 
parallels the work done for instruments of war by the Office of 
Scientific Research and Development (q.v.). 

The principal functions of the Office of Production Research 
and Development were outlined as follows: 

To provide the chairman of the War Production board with 
technical information on problems directly concerning him, and 
on research and development work in progress in the War Pro- 
duction board; to provide the various operating divisions and 
branches of the War Production board with research information 
and findings. 

To initiate the evaluation and analysis of specific scientific or 
technological proposals, through the establishment of expert com- 
mittees or through reference to research groups in government, 
education or industry. 

To get needed research accomplished by contracting with out- 
side laboratories or agencies for experimental work. 
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To bring about development of such processes or projects 
merit it, either through contracting for the construction of p 
totypes or through the erection of pilot plants. 

The director of the Office of Production Research and. i 
velopment was charged with initiating such technical evaluatior 
research and development work as would in his judgment 
vance the war program. (H. N. Ds.) 


Profits, Company: see Business Review: Company Earningd 
Progressive Education: see Epucarion. 


. ; . “Proportional represen 
Proportional Representation. tation,” writes Prot. 
V. Smith, University of Chicago, in his Promise of America 
Politics (1936), “would raise representatives above the provin 
cialism of local communities without destroying localism itsél 

. would not only give minorities a voice up to the level 
their real strength, but . . . would keep the majority efficient i 
to the level of its strength. No vote would be thrown away bu 
every vote would be counted for its full weight in the total fie 
It would automatically adjust the conflict between functionali 
and regionalism by permitting effectively to operate at election 
whatever resolution this conflict had reached in the mind 
each voter. But basically and finally . . . it leaves nobody, 
territory, no interest, no basis of choice unrepresented.” — 
American Labor party, said the New York Times, editorially, 
Aug. 25, “is the child of Proportional Representation; its si 
cesses in election to the city council have been largely possibl 
through Proportional Representation.” The Times had not be 
so friendly to proportional representation and the import of thi 
concession was understandable only by recalling that the part 
provided a balance of power in New York which had renderer 
possible a change, in the metropolitan government, from machin} 
rule to nonpartisan administration and, in the state governmen 
(at the 1942 election), from two decades of domination by #1 
single party. The attempt to repeal the city’s charter provisi i 
for proportional representation proved unsuccessful, the p 
tions for a referendum being judicially found. insufficient. - | 
similar attempt in Yonkers, however, reached the voters 
Nov. 3. § 

Two substitute plans were offered them: (1) for a coun 
of 11 members, 5 at large and 1 from each of six districts (re 
jected, 24,143 to 12,975); (2) for a council of 9, 3 at lang 
and 1 from each of six different districts (rejected, 24,158 t 
11,761). 
Each plan included a mayor and vice-mayor to be chose 
by the council, but gave the voter only one choice of ca 
dates. My 
(See also ELECTIONS.) & 
See Hogue, Proportional Representation (1926). (C.S.L.) 


p t { t E . | Ch h The 125 parishes 
rovestan piscopa UCN. missions of the Epi 
copal Church in Japan became an independent Japanese churé 
and their statistics were therefore not included in the annual 
reports. 4 

The statistics for 1942 in the United States showed an im} | 
crease of 77 in the number of clergy, the number reported being 
6,277; the number of communicants reported was 1,508,894, 
decrease of about.10,000; the number of confirmations was 67, 
470, a decrease of 2,630 as compared with the year preceding 
the total number of baptized persons was 2,168,164, an increas’ 
of 6,142. The contributions for the year totalled $35,311,310 
This showed an increase of $1,640,952, which was due in largd 
part to the sums given for emergency needs caused by the 


bishop of Long 
vi) May 1, 1942, in the Cathedral of the Incarnation at Garden City, L.I., 
elYork 


\ECRATION of James Pernette De Wolfe as Episcopal 


i . . oe . . 
widing the aid given during 1942 to British missions and the 


1 of $490,000 raised for the U.S. army and navy commission 
+h supervised and cared for the work of Episcopal chaplains 


siilitary and naval service. 
“great many of the clergy went from their parishes to serve 


asl 
| 


Jaaplains in the armed forces. In the Episcopal Church there 
© very few pacifists. 


(W. T. M.) 


i 
+nes: see PLUMS AND PRUNES. 
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(1870-1942), U.S. bandleader, was born 


Pryor, Arthur Sept. 22 in St. Joseph, Mo., the son of 
Samuel D. Pryor, founder of Pryor’s Silver Cornet band. His 
father and mother, both gifted musicians, began his musical edu- 
cation when he was an infant. He could play the drums at three 
years of age, and the piano at six. Before he was given his first 
trombone at 17, he was already a skilled musician playing the 
cornet, alto horn and bass viol. He joined Sousa’s band at the 
Chicago World’s Fair, 1893, and made three world tours with the 
“March King” as premier trombone soloist and assistant con- 
ductor. 

In 1902, after his father’s death, he took over Pryor’s band 
and gave his first concert in New York city the next year. He 
continued with the band until his retirement 30 years later. 
Pryor composed about 300 musical works, including several light 
operas. 

He died in West Long Branch, N.J., June 18. 


p hi t Civilian Reactions.—The effect of air raids on 
SYC la ry. the civilian population was reported by numer- 
ous authors in England. Vernon pointed out that there was at 
no time widespread panic. In general, the population soon be- 
came acclimatized, particularly to heavy attacks at night, and 
many managed to sleep throughout the raids. Persons who went 
to shelters might become more nervously upset by inaction than 
by the actual effect of the raid, and the presence of group leaders 
showing activity was a marked factor in overcoming fear among 
civilians. Where raids were heavy, the effects on individuals were 
due more to excessive fatigue, dislocation of normal living, lack 
of sleep and improper diet than to the actual effect of the raids 
themselves. There developed no psychiatric syndrome which could 
be deemed an “air-raid neurosis.” In general the psychological 
disorders associated with air raids were much less serious than 
the social disorganization consequent to the destruction of homes, 
the dislocation of communications and similar effects. Children 
were less affected than adults. Patients with mental disease were 
often impervious to the effect of raids and epileptics showed no 
increase in fits. Lewis reached similar conclusions and felt that 
on the whole air raids had not been responsible for any striking 
increase in neurotic illness. There were some acute forms of re- 
action such as anxiety, depression and a moderate amount of 
hysteria. Most patients, however, with these symptoms recovered 
rapidly and the study by Wilson would indicate that the large 
majority of those who were hospitalized were able to return to 
their normal life within one or two days. 

That the nervous system is often seriously disturbed, however, 
is brought out by the studies of Stewart and Winser on the sec- 
ondary effects of air raids in an increased incidence of perfora- 
tion of gastric ulcer. This serious complication arose particularly 
in the period when the air raids were most active in London dur- 
ing Sept. and Oct. 1940. The authors found, in times of peace, 
that slightly more than 20 patients a month were admitted to 
London hospitals with perforations of gastric ulcers. During 
Sept. and Oct. 1940, the admission rate was over four times this 
average. The factors that were considered as causative were anx- 
iety, dietetic difficulties, increased smoking and drinking, and 
possibly bacterial infection; but the authors felt that anxiety was 
the main factor predisposing to ulceration and perforation, thus 
linking the psychological effects of the air raids with the develop- 
ment of a serious gastric complication. 

The more general aspect of air raids was also studied by Ver- 
non. He found that people living in heavily bombed areas and 
who had a good knowledge of the war and its general purport 
were particularly free from symptoms and, in fact, had the high- 
est morale of the whole group. Air raids tended to reduce irra- 
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tional attitudes and even caused an increase in war effort. At no 
time did the raids tend to inhibit activity, and bombing and 
danger both encouraged thinking reality. The raids, therefore, 
tended to make good citizens better and few grumblers and 
critics were found in areas where extensive bombing had taken 
place. 

Psychiatry in the Armed Forces.—Duval and Hoffman exam- 
ined a considerable number of patients with mental disease from 
the military services. They found that about two-thirds of the 
patients presented schizophrenic symptoms and they contrasted 
these findings with those ordinarily encountered in civilian life. 
Their principal finding is that in military life the onset of the 
schizophrenic episode is often explosive, the patient showing 
panic states with aggressive tendencies, acute depressions with 
suicidal drives and other marked symptoms. Although the re- 
action is a serious one, it is often brief and there is a large per- 
centage of recoveries, more so than in civilian life. The patients 
present symptoms suggestive of marked hysteria rather than 
schizophrenia. The authors found that nearly half of their pa- 
tients were well enough in a few months to be discharged from 
the hospital. 

The question of seasickness in navy personnel had never been 
thoroughly studied from the point of view of psychiatry. The 
work of Schwab called attention to this important field of in- 
vestigation. He found that there were two rather definite types 
of patients with seasickness. One was constitutional; with a 
strong and uniform history of nausea and vomiting when riding 
in cars, trains, buses, on swings or roller coasters. In this group 
the nausea and vomiting are often initiated by the sense of smell 
or of taste; the sight of blood may cause an attack. Similar 
symptoms occur during periods of intense emotion or anxiety. 
The second group of patients are those that are seasick but do 
not have the symptoms noted above. In this group there is no 
nausea or vomiting from emotional situations. The patients in 
the first group are in general of the psychoneurotic type, unstable 
individuals readily showing evidence of neurotic character. It is 
in this group that efficiency at sea is extremely low and no amount 
of effort towards keeping the officers or men at sea will over- 
come their extreme seasickness. The second, or milder type of 
seasickness, although it recurs with considerable frequency and 
is often not entirely curable, is best treated by transfer to larger 
ships or in some cases, land duty. A large percentage, moreover, 
of gastro-intestinal abnormalities were found in this group, some 
of which might be corrected by operation or other types of treat- 
ment. The author found no correlation with the patient’s back- 
ground, race or body type in either form of seasickness. 

Schizophrenia.—There is considerable resemblance between 
pictures drawn by primitive man and the drawings made by pa- 
tients with schizophrenia. Gutiérrez-Noriega found that the sym- 
bolic pictures of ancient Peru are closely similar to the drawings 
presented by his patients of the Indian race. So many charac- 
teristic symptoms of schizophrenia, moreover, find a counterpart 
in the behaviour of man at the earliest genetic levels that Osborne 
has suggested a new name for the disease, “palaeophrenia.” 

The differentiation of patients with schizophrenia between those 
that are likely to recover and those that will not has been inves- 
tigated by Gottlieb and Hope, by the use of the drug, sodium 
amytal, given intravenously. The group showing a good reaction 
to this drug has a large percentage of social recoveries and con- 
versely, of 61 patients showing a poor reaction, 53 were unim- 
proved. 

Shock Therapy.—Various forms of shock therapy continued as 
a form of treatment in most hospitals in the U.S. and abroad. 
Kalinowsky made a survey of European centres and he found 
that insulin, metrazol and electric shock were all being used, there 


being no distinct preference for any one of them. There w, 
feeling among psychiatrists that shock therapy has a definite 
in the treatment of mental diseases. alt 
Alcoholism.—In 1940 the treatment of alcoholism by e 

lishing a conditioned reflex along the lines developed by Pz 
was instigated by Voegtlin. Certain nauseating drugs were y 
lized to elicit an unconditioned reflex of nausea and vomi i 
The sight, smell or taste of alcoholic beverages serves as” 
conditioned stimulus. When completely developed, all alcohe 
beverages will stimulate the reflex and thus a state is prod 
for the conditioned stimulus amounting to a strong and def 
aversion to the sight, smell or taste of liquor. The treatme 
undertaken in a hospital where the patients stay from fiy 
seven days under especially prepared surroundings. The re 
were satisfactory. A later report by Voegtlin indicated th 
some cases a reinforcement of the ei is necessary w 


a period of months. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—P. E. Vernon, ‘Psychological Effects of Air-R 
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Psychology In keeping with the demands of a total” 
* U.S. psychologists were enlisted on many fj 
during 1942. Their main concentrations were in two areas: 
training and selection of military and governmental personnel 
(2) social research concerned with morale and_psycholo 
warfare. Contributions in these areas came both from psy 


ogists in governmental service and from universities whose ft) 


search had been oriented in the direction of war needs. 

The work of social psychologists was funnelled through 
main governmental agencies: (a) the Office of War Informa 
(g.v.), which in June 1942 took over the activities of the Of 
of Facts and Figures, (b) the research bureau of the special s : 
ices division of the army, (c) the Office of Strategic Ser 
under the joint staffs of the army and navy which replaced 
Office of the Coordinator of Information and (d) the fore) 
broadcasting monitoring service under the Federal Commut 
tions commission. 

In the Office of War Information, psychologists were utilif} 
mostly in the bureau of intelligence, the research organization 
the domestic activities of the office. Their participation in | 
preparation of informational campaigns in the United States 
elsewhere was slight, but they played a major role in the bu 
of intelligence. The purpose of the bureau was to advise 
operating bureaus of OWI as well as other governmental 4 
cies of the state of public opinion and the conditions under 
opinion, so that the proper measures could be taken for the e 
tive administration of governmental programs. The tasks r, 
in 1942 from the measurement of national morale to the te: 
of incentive devices to speed war work in crucial industries. 

Systematic attitudinal research to acquaint administrative 
cials with the problems they faced in carrying out their progr 
had been initiated in the government before World War I 
the division of program surveys under Rensis Likert of 
bureau of agricultural economics in the department of agfit 
ture. With the setting up of the Office of Facts and Figures 
division of program surveys was expanded and was put to 
on a contractual basis for OFF. This arrangement was mé 
tained when OWI replaced OFF, until Nov. 1942, when 


bureau of intelligence took over this type of activity direc} | 


Highly significant methodological contributions were made bi 
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sion of program surveys and by the bureau of intelligence to 
’ field of social psychological research. Through the use of 
] ily skilled interviewers and through the development of new 
il rviewing techniques, the statistical approach of the commer- 
@ pollers was effectively combined with the depth analysis of 
) clinician. In their work, moreover, program surveys and the 
veau of intelligence went far in achievi ing an integration of the 
ences of psychology, egonomics, sociology and political sci- 
j>; their studies not only were directed at the individual's re- 
‘ons but also at the relevant factors in the social milieu giving 
t to individual opinions. In this integration, psy chologists 
peed together with representatives of the social disciplines. 

he research bureau of the special services division of the 
iy roughly paralleled among enlisted men the work of the 
jpau of intelligence among civilians in 1942. The special serv- 
} division, originally called the morale division, was charged 
\ supplying the extra-curricular needs of the enlisted men for 
cation, entertainment, recreation and information. Under the 
jjership of Samuel Stauffer, its Research Bureau was divided 
yw two sections. The experimental section under the Yale 
Jchologist, Carl Hovland, pretested educational and morale 
msrams, and the surveys section under Professor Cottrell of 
‘nell conducted attitudinal researches with both written ques- 
jnaires and oral interviews to advise army officials of the sol- 
i's problems from his own point of view. 
he Office of Strategic Services, concerned with certain aspects 
Ssychological warfare abroad, maintained a research bureau 
7). a psychology division headed by Professor Tryon. Psychol- 
aits in this division helped in collating and interpreting materi- 
jn customs and habits of thought of peoples in axis and axis- 
Hipied countries. Research was of course highly confidential. 
ihe foreign monitoring intelligence service under the Federal 
jxmunications commission had started even before Pearl Har- 
to record and analyze the short-wave broadcasts of other 
datries—a program initiated by the Princeton Listening centre. 
i; analysis helped other governmental agencies to understand 
cope with the propaganda offensives of the axis powers. One 
sinple of its work appeared in the conviction of William D. 
‘ey for treasonable utterances. A comparison of short-wave 
#dcasts from axis countries with an analysis of Pelley’s paper 
he media division of the bureau of intelligence of OWI dem- 
rated that Pelley’s publications were following the axis line. 


! tly in the work of the monitoring service during 1942. 

yi World War I, group psychological tests were employed for 
iifirst time on a large scale for the classification of men. War- 
i in 1942, however, consisted of many highly specialized tasks, 
te of them unknown in civilian industry. The problem, there- 
4 , had become one not only of dividing men into rough cate- 
des on the basis of intelligence, but also one of selecting and 
: ing men for jobs requiring special skills and special emotional 
jicities. To select the best men for these new demands requires 
ilamental psychological research on the qualities of mind and 
Sperament involved in such difficult tasks as night flying and 
if bombing. Hence the personnel problems of the armed forces 
fssitate the use of experimental or laboratory psychology to 
eater extent than was true in World War I. Thus, psychol- 
‘its working in or for the armed forces were giving their atten- 
| in 1942 to five main types of problems: (1) the placement 
Bich through standard intelligence tests or slight modifications 
them, (2) research on the types of reactions involved in com- 
i yperations, (3) the development of new testing methods, 
| administration of training programs for the U.S. army and 
dy, and (5) clinical work with members of the armed forces. 
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The development of new testing techniques based upon funda- 
mental experimentation was especially marked in the fields of avia- 
tion and naval service. More than roo psychologists were on duty 
with the army air forces, a number of whom, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Colonel J. C. Flanagan, were engaged in discovering 
the physiological and psychological traits involved in different 
aspects of aviation. An important development was the accept- 
ance by the navy of psychological methods for the selection, place- 
ment and training of men. A committee was set up under the 
auspices of the National Research council, with John Stalnaker as 
chairman, to aid in carrying out necessary research projects. 

The activities of psychologists in full-time government employ- 
ment were supplemented in 1942 by research projects carried on 
in the universities either on the advice of a governmental agency 
or on the initiative of the local psychologist himself. Research, 
for example, on the problems of sensory acuity under various con- 
ditions, on fatigue, on perception and emotion was in many cases 
oriented in the direction of making the maximum contribution to 
the war effort. In social psychology, research was cleared through 
the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues to co- 
ordinate individual projects with one another and with govern- 
mental needs. The research seminar in social psychology in many 
universities followed the lead of Gordon Allport of Harvard in 
investigating morale problems. Rumour clinics were likewise insti- 
tuted in a number of cities by local psychologists both for pur- 
poses of studying rumours and of combating them. The second 
year book of the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues was entitled “Civilian Morale” and was devoted to bring- 
ing together and interpreting available material relating to morale. 

The formal activities of U.S. psychologists were curtailed in 
1942 when it was decided to dispense with the regularly scheduled 
annual meetings because of the undesirability of civilian travel in 
wartime. The council of the American Psychological association 
met, however, and proceeded with plans for a council embracing 
representatives from all psychological organizations to give more 
formal unity to American psychology. The Society for the Psycho- 
logical Study of Social Issues held informal round tables in Sept. 
1942 in place of its regularly scheduled meetings for those psy- 
chologists in Washington at the time. Topics discussed included 
techniques of opinion research, psychological warfare abroad, the 
selection of pilots, and the most effective use of psychological 
research facilities of the universities. 

The year 1942 saw the creation of an Office of Psychological 
Personnel as an agency of the American Psychological association 
under the directorship of Dr. Steuart Britt, charged with “the 
maximum effective use of psychologists, irrespective of society 
membership, in the war effort.” This office and the subcommittee 
on personnel of the Emergency Committee of Psychology which 
it replaced were in part responsible for the fact that the special- 
ized skills of more than soo American psychologists were being 
utilized by at least 40 military and governmental agencies by the 
end of 1942. (See also NERVOUS SYSTEM.) 


RrprrocrapuHy.—R. Keith Kane, Public Opinion Quarterly, 6:204-220 
(1942); S. H, Britt, Psychological Bulletin, 39:773-793 (1942); D. Wolfle, 
Psychological Bulletin, 39:631-633 (1942); G. Watson, J. of Social Psy- 


chol., 15:401-404 (1942); G. W. Allport, J. of Social Psychol., 15:399-401 
(1942); G. Watson, Civilian Morale (1942). D. Ka.) 
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tute of Medical Research had under study for some time the 
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special hazards associated with air-raid shelters and with emer- 
gency and overcrowded hospitals. The fear that extensive out- 
breaks of respiratory diseases might result from the overnight 
occupancy of crowded shelters happily did not materialize, and 
most of the extensive preparation for the use of masks and the 
disinfection of the air were held in abeyance. Van Den Ende 
and Andrews expressed the view that the control of dust by use 
of special floor material or by oiling, is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant single item of precaution. 

In the United States, interest was centred in the development 
of ultraviolet light as a disinfecting agent, owing in part to a 
vigorous support of the movement by the lamp manufacturers. 
However, Robertson and associates continued their studies of 
aerosol mists and vapours. They found propylene glycol to be 
most advantageous and to give promise of exerting a minimum 
harmful effect upon the human occupants. On the basis of animal 
experiments alone, however, they were not willing to recommend 
this or any of the aerosols thus far suggested for routine use 
in crowded spaces. 

The harmful effects of the pollution of the air of industrial 
establishments by dusts, fumes and vapours was also being em- 
phasized by the increased demands for plant output, newly de- 
veloped processes, and continuous 24-hour operation of plants. 
The subject of industrial sanitation, including air conditioning 
and ventilation, was stressed in special intensive courses given 
by several American universities to selected groups, including 
medical officers of the military forces. Here again, dividends 
were received upon long years of research, and those responsible 
for production realize as never before that plant output is a 
direct function of the well-being of the workers. 

Water Supply.—The current literature in water supply again 
illustrated the change of emphasis due to war conditions. Of 
special importance was the development of methods for repair- 
ing air-raid damage to water mains. M. A. Carrington Wildsmith 
of the Manchester (Eng.) Water Works, described some of these 
methods. Organization for immediate action is essential. Often 
sewers and water mains are destroyed in the same crater. Rapid 
shut-off is essential to prevent flooding, often of nearby air-raid 
shelters. Thorough sterilization of the mains after emergency 
repairs is a primary requirement. Damage also may result 
through earth movement at some distance from the bomb crater. 
The author found no evidence thus far of the spread of disease 
following these emergency repair jobs. It was likewise reported, 
by the London Metropolitan Water board, that there had not 
been a single case of water-borne infection following air raids 
in their jurisdiction. 

Destruction of plants and structures by sabotage, while an 
ever-present danger, did not seem to have occurred to any ex- 
tent. The possibilities of contamination by aerial attack or by 
sabotage was also given some consideration. With suitably 
planned chlorination, any danger of bacterial contamination is 
largely eliminated. 

An essential requirement, however, is that water must be 
chlorinated at the outlet end of a reservoir or at the aqueduct 
intake. This was recognized as good practice in normal circum- 
stances. 

Chemical poisoning of a large supply reservoir is hardly prac- 
ticable, as there are relatively few materials that could be added 
in sufficient quantity and that are sufficiently soluble and non- 
reactive with the normal water constituent to do any material 
harm. 

BrstiocrapHy.—M. Van Den Ende and C. H. Andrews, Aerobiology, 
Pub. of American Assn. for Adv. of Science, Washington, 1942 (p. 281); 
O. H. Robertson, et al, ibid. (p. 271); A. Carrington Wildsmith, “Wartime 


Water Works Maintenance in Britain,’ Water Works and Sewage (1942). 
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Roaps AND HIGHWAYS. 
p bli U ili . So far as progress of the public utility ; 
u IC tl ities. dustries was concerned, the year 1942 
marked by accelerated expansion in plant and of services der 
therefrom, especially when compared with the year 1941. In 
first full year of the war, the electric power industry in particul 
supported the war effort with considerably larger reserves 
generating capacity than had been anticipated at the end of 194 
This was accomplished not only by additions to power productial, 
plant but also by using the existing plant more efficiently an dt 
greatly extended hours of use when compared with peacet: 
The output in kilowatt hours rose to the unprecedented tota qt 
188,500,000,000, with a power producing capacity expanded ff) 
46,800,000 kw. There was no significant complaint, except 
few localities, of shortage in war power requirements and 
these were rapidly overcome. With it all, the electric powe 
dustry carried its expanded civilian load to 32,200,000 custo 
representing a country-wide electrification estimated at 80%. 
Compared with preceding years, 1942 was a good water 
As a result hydroelectric energy represented one-third of the 
generation. This was also made possible by the growth in hy 
electric capacity to 28.4% of the total. This growth was d 
nantly in publicly owned plants, the total of which by the end q * 
1942 reached 17% of the combined public and private capacity4 
Some steps had to be taken in order to conserve power capa 
for more vital purposes. The introduction of “war-time” 
estimated to have held down the national peak by 1,000,000 
“Dim-out” orders, the stopping of rural electrification pro 
not nearing the completion stage, decreases in street, highway 
ornamental lighting, and a relative decline in the small light 
power load due to mortality among commercial customers 
small manufacturers unable to convert to war orders, were a 
the more significant factors making for a decline in normal 
On the other hand, power requirements by war agencies, and 
creased sales to electric and interurban railways due to the rubbe Yh 
and gasoline shortages, were countervailing developments whi ’ 
pushed electricity use to the highest totals yet attained. Signi 
cantly enough, 1942 began with the cancellation by OPM o: 
power curtailment program in the southeastern states. 
Rationing of scarce and critical war materials also left its 
on the utility industries where line extensions and repairs m 
held down to the barest essentials. A system of intra-indust Hs 
inventory control and sharing of excess supplies was inaueurdel, 
in order to eliminate regional inequalities. A significant priority’ 
order by WPB redistributed the ultimate use of generating a 
pacity, so that of 9,600,000 kw. of capacity on order for p 4 i 
systems, some 4,300,000 kw. were given other destinations; W. 
1,800,000 kw. were reserved for installation in 1942, a tote 
2,970,000 kw. in 1943 and 500,000 kw. in 1944. The plant ¥ 
these accretions would constitute the power-producing capad 
which must see the U.S. through the next war years. 
Legislatively, the most significant event was the passage })'}, 
congress of the act of Oct. 2, 1942, designated to “aid in stabilif |, 
ing the cost of living.” This legislation placed the Office of a 
Administration in a position where it might influence the rau 
making activities of regulating commissions. Under the terms #} 
this act, OPA must be notified 30 days in advance of a rate } i 
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ding and must be given an opportunity to intervene in any 
se involving rate increases by a public carrier or other public 
ility. This power to intervene was upheld by a United States 
‘cuit court of appeals in the case of an interstate motor carrier 
| the ground that the Interstate Commerce act had been super- 
lied a whatever extent may be necessary to achieve its own 
irposes.” 
The tendency of the state commission to freeze the level of 
)blic utility rates for the duration of the war, unless there were 
cial circumstances requiring an increase in earning capacity in 
jer to enable a public utility to carry on its functions, was well 
ated by an order of the Wisconsin Public Cornice commis- 
nin May 1942. The order dismissed an application for an in- 
vase in telephone rates in Madison, Wis., by the Wisconsin 
lephone company. Similarly, the Bederal Communicncon: com- 
g3sion sought to secure a reduction in the long-distance tele- 
on ne toll rates of the American Telephone company because a 
jimed earning capacity of approximately 15% upon the net 
jk investment after all taxes was deemed excessive during the 
i emergency. 
The most outstanding event of 1942 which was likely to have 
greatest consequences in the future was the decision of the 
ited States supreme court in the Natural Gas Pipeline company 
on March 16, 1942. In this opinion the majority of the court 
jjinitely freed the commission from the requirement hitherto 
4erted by all opinions of the highest court to give preponderant 
ght to replacement costs in fixing a valuation for rate-making 
‘poses. 


The gist of the opinion is contained in the following paragraph: 


he Constitution does not bind rate-making bodies to the service of any 
alle formula or combination of formulas. Agencies to whom this legisla- 
power has been delegated are free, within the ambit of their statutory 
dority, to make the pragmatic adjustments which may be called for by 
jicular circumstances. Once a fair hearing has been given, proper find- 
ij made and other statutory requirements satisfied, the courts cannot 
rvene in the absence of a clear showing that the limits of due process 
2 been overstepped. If the Commission’s order, as applied to the facts 
‘re it and viewed in its entirety, produces no arbitrary result, our 
\iry is at an end. 


{\lthough the case was generally hailed by the press as marking 
" downfall of the 44-year old doctrine of “fair value” as em- 
jed in the rate-making rule of Smyth v. Ames, the minority 
aion, though agreeing with the disposition of the case, deplored 
t the majority did not see fit to take this more radical step. 
)Marking a further and perhaps final step in the marketing of 
A power, the 1942 session of the Kentucky legislature passed 
wjbling legislation which authorized municipalities to acquire 
aiconstruct distribution systems for the purpose of purchasing 
“\rgy from the authority at wholesale and distributing it at retail 
accordance with TVA’s well known low-rate and high-use 
‘cies. A unique provision of the act was the requirement that 
e as well as local taxes be actually paid by the distribution 
“ems in an amount at least equal to the taxes paid under 
vate ownership. (See also DAms; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; 
Hy; RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ; TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY.) 
| (M. G. G.) 
slic Works Administration: sce Feperat Works AGENCY. 
Vere: Only technical books and books on 
; blishing (Book). sports and games registered numerical 
Weases among the 22 classifications issued by U.S. publishers 
‘942. In all classifications, 9,525 new books and new editions 
ared—a decrease of 1,587 from the total of 1941, and 1,803 
in the total of 1940. New books on sociology, economics and 
Hiness, poetry and drama and education were notably fewer 
£:942, as were children’s books (q.v.). Table I is a summary 
1J.S. book publication in 1941 and 1942, as compiled by Pub- 
ers’ Weekly. 


Table I.—U.S. Publication of Books, 1941 and 1942 
1941 1942 


New New 
Books |Editions 


International 
Classification New New 
Books |Editions 


Total 


Philosophy, Ethics. . . 107 15 122 
Religion, Theology . . 611 53 664 
Sociology, Economics . 7907 861 
Law. . ses aie Spa 150 190 
Education . | | | res 317 345 
PLtlolosy ae eececa hens 278 338 
Science. . : 401 491 
Technical and “Military 

Books . . ae 559 741 
Medicine, Hygiene. 2 492 
Agriculture, Gardening. 110 
Domestic Economy Hee 126 
Businessie. Rit.) sare 5 390 
iBinesArts 2, 40403 Moe k 254 
Music . . SE sets d 107 
Games, Sports Bea aie 144 
General Literature. . . 505 
Roetry,: Drama. aa. 823 
Fiction mae 1,711 
Juvenile . oe ae 1,003 
History .. ere 753 
Geography, Travel . . 272 
Biographyaen see) ee 5 4 599 
Miscellaneous .... 7 


Total 


Best Sellers.—Leading the list of U.S. best sellers in fiction 
during 1942 were The Song of Bernadette, by Franz Werfel, and 
John Steinbeck’s novelette, Te Moon Is Down. Each sold nearly 
500,000 copies, including book-club sales, according to Publishers’ 


Table Il.—British Publication of Books, 1940, 1941 and 1942 


T0490 1941 1942 

Classification Reprints Reprints Reprints 
Total | 2229) crseae | ean and 
ota New ‘ota New Total New 

Editions Editions Editions 
Neronautics. sass aoe go 9 118 26 150 15 
Annuals and Serials. . 69 50 54 390 40 28 
Anthropology and Ethnology 14 I 20 I 12 I 
Archacologyn eocclon feet: 39 I 21 — 12 a 
Art and Architecture....... IIo 6 73 8 103 14 
Astronomy and Meteorology 2 3 15 2 190 wae 
Banking and Finance...... 30 8 19 5 13 3 

Bibliography and Literary 

History: toe corse. 132 72 82 8 88 5 
Biography and Memoirs. . 444 96 356 113 205 43 
Botany, Horticulture and : 

Agriculture crimes one 95 14 92 16 76 9 
cleaned Booklets and Al- 

bum ms Pea sp cic eee ele ce vs 3E &) 14 I 4 I 
Chemistry. and Physics..... 101 24 43 8 62 25 
Children’s Books and Minor 

Bictionyyies ease. carne 073 310 520 123 5905 87 
Classics and Translations. . 28 18 5° 21 38 20 
Dictionaries and Encyclo- 

DACUIAS > ne traeieee cust 590 10 28 7 2U 13 
Directories and Guide Books 66 36 21 4 24 15 
Domestic Economy........ 58 3 60 Io 48 18 
Educationalierar ss sscre 658 133 340 51 384 60 
Engineering, Electricity and 

Mechanics. 139 30 One 28 158 53 
Essays and Belles-Lettres. . DEP 50 112 16 159 28 
Facetiae insurance 29 6 44 Io 63 13 
Fiction. . 3,791 2,028 2,342 1,311 1,559 488 
Geology, “Mineralogy | ‘and 

Mining neces sera 32 5 12 3 19 5 
History wena esas 270 52 199 40 213 31 
Illustrated Gift Books...... 136 23 43 4 34 8 
Law and Parliamentary... 12 45 165 28 132 19 
Mapsand Atlases...... ba 10 3 22 5 18 3 
Mathematicsh macros 2c 32 2 35 II 28 7 
Medical and Surgical. ..... . 374 112 238 79 303 110 
MaSICN sora erin coe enol 40 4 33 6 35 5 
Natural History, Biology ; 

and: LOOPY: se. n une? 86 14 53 9 30 7 
Naitical recs. ice he 51 12 32 5 Is 2 
Naval and Military........ 139 10 158 19 240 26 
Qccultism frau see a 40 I 33 5 28 _ 
Orientals rece oak 144 4 76 9 60 2 
Pialately ses c tat ses oe 14 3 4 — 12 3 
Philosophy and Science... . . 143 21 71 9 90 22 
Poetry andthe Drama..... 310 72 286 64 249 50 
Politics, Political Economy 

and Questions of the Day. 551 62 556 26 678 51 
Psy cholopyice teri aerate 30 5 33 8 47 4 
Religion and Theology..... 519 48 446 65 405 68 
Sociology ciaeercesche nae 135 8 121 12 89 3 
Sports, Games and Pastimes 100 18 57 II 60 I4 
Technical Handbooks... . 132 13 103 36 IIo 48 
Topography, Local History 

and Holklore sc cannes es 70 7 83 12 80 26 
Trade, Commerce and In- 

GUSiXy eee oe eereitea: 48 d 41 4 35 6 
Travel and Adventure...... 209 65 112 42 108 22 
Veterinary Science, Farming 

and Stockkeeping........ 24 2 37 I 40 5 
Wirelesstiracc amici tse cea 20 4 17 5 40 12 

Motalsmeravks: cece sisi II,050 3,530 7,581 
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Weekly. Dragon Seed, by Pearl S. Buck (400,000 copies), was in 
third place, followed by And Now Tomorrow, by Rachel Field 
(g.v.) (93,000), Drivin’ Woman, by Elizabeth Pickett Chevalier, 
and Windswept, by Mary Ellen Chase (first published in Nov. 
1941). On the nonfiction list, Marion Hargrove’s See Here, Pri- 
vate Hargrove was first with 330,000 copies sold, none through 
book clubs. Second was Joseph E. Davies’ Mission to Moscow 
(published Dec. 29, 1941), followed by The Last Time I Saw 
Paris, by Elliot Paul, Cross Creek, by Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Victory Through Air Power, by Riccander P. de Seversky, and 
Past Imperfect, by Ilka Chase 

Retail Sales.—Despite the decrease in number of titles pub- 
lished, the retail trade continued to grow in 1942. According to 
a survey conducted by Publishers’ Weekly, sales exceeded those 
of 1941 by approximately 20%. Technical books were in great 
demand, as were books dealing with the war, and juvenile books 
(an anomaly of the year was the sizeable decrease of new titles 
in children’s books). Interest in fiction, poetry and drama 
dropped sharply. 

Great Britain.—British book production continued to decline 
numerically in 1942, to 7,241 new titles, reprints and new editions, 
as compared with 7,581 in 1941, 11,050 in 1940 and 14,904 in 
1939. The demand for books was as great as during the years 
preceding World War II, if not greater; but the industry in 1942 
was allotted only 374% of the paper used in the 12 months end- 
ing Aug. 31, 1939. Rationing of other materials and the shortage 
of manpower were other factors in the curtailed production. Ta- 
ble II, page 573, compiled by the publishers of The Bookseller 
and Whitaker’s Cumulative Book List, gives the breakdown of 
British book publishing by classification. (See also NEWSPAPERS 
AND MAGAZINES; AMERICAN LITERATURE; ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
etc.) (J. V. Do.) 


. A United States insular dependency in the 
Puerto Rico. West Indies; area, 3,400.6 sq.mi.; pop. (1940): 

1,869,255, a 21.1% increase over 1930. Whites eonpeced 76.2%, 
Negroes, 23.8%. The chief cities are San Juan, the capital (169,- 
247); Ponce (65,182); Mayagiiez (50,376); Caguas (24,377); 
Arecibo (22,134); Rio Piedras (19,935). Languages: Spanish 
and English; religion: predominantly Roman Catholic. Governor 
in 1942: Rexford Guy Tugwell. 

History.—During 1942 Puerto Rico underwent one of the most 
serious economic crises in her history. Essentially the difficulties 
rested on shipping shortages which were, in turn, the direct out- 
growth of wartime dislocation and disruption. In the face of 
normal shipping requirements estimated at more than 110,000 
tons a month, Puerto Rico was allotted slightly in excess of 
30,000 tons. Axis submarine attacks in the Caribbean area and 
emergency diversion of allocated shipping, also served at times 
to reduce available tonnage. 

As shipping conditions tightened, prices rose from 149.67 points 
(basis: 1939=100) on Jan. 15 to 172 in June. Many essential 
food products advanced even more. Rising freight costs served 
further to accentuate the depressed condition. 

Unemployment increased rapidly during 1942. The effects 
were first felt after the completion early in January of major 
construction on the Isla Grande air and naval base. 

Several plans were tried in order to alleviate conditions. Gov. 
Tugwell and others made various trips to Washington, D.C., to 
get additional shipping allocated to the island. In May, at a 
meeting in Jamaica, supply officers of British and U.S. territorial 
possessions discussed plans for mutual assistance. Army and navy 
forces were supplied from the Dominican Republic and Haiti so 
as to ease demands in Puerto Rican markets. An estimated 15% 
of cargo space was saved by sending supplies from Florida across 
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Cuba, Haiti and the Dominican Republic. 

A redivision of the large landholdings of companies and 
porate bodies was begun under the 1941 law. The program wah 
twofold. It was proposed (1) to sell small farms to qualifie 
farmers, and (2) to provide housing sites and garden plots f 
farm labourers (‘“agregados”). In March 1942 the ins 
supreme court ordered the first estate to be partitioned. 

Conditions in such export industries as sugar became especiall 
bad. ‘The sugar mills were made public utilities as a result; i 
September Gov. Tugwell decided to make another trip to Was nf 
ington for aid. Before he sailed, Senator Luis Mufoz Mar 
Liberal leader in the legislature, presented the governor with 1 
petition signed by 314,316 persons supporting the Tugwell refont 
program. 

In Washington, the United States senate actively interest 
itself in the Puerto Rican situation. Senator Dennis Chavez | 
New Mexico headed a special investigating committee. 

Education.—In 1940 there were 1,733 public schools, 
286,098 enrolment. The University of Puerto Rico, with ne. 
6,000 students in 1942, is the cultural focal point of the isl 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the United States do 


faced thoroughly adverse conditions. Exports of sugar and sim 
commodities were especially affected. 

Under wartime conditions trade statistics were not made 
lic. In the year ending June 30, 1940, however, imports 
valued at $107,030,482, the United States supplying 93.9%. 
remainder represented chiefly petroleum products from Curacaq) 
jute from India, fish from Newfoundland and Canada, corn 
other foodstuffs from Cuba and the Dominican Republic. 
United States supplied mainly foodstuffs, textiles, and miscell 
ous manufactures, and took sugar, needlework, tobacco, r 
fruits and coffee. 

Puerto Rico in 1942 had daily air service to the United State}, 
and southward to Panama. Internal communication was by raif 
way (387 mi.) and by 1,487 mi. of main highway, suppleme 
by local and military roads. 

Agriculture.—The island is essentially agricultural. Sugar 
the leading product, with a 1939-40 production of 1,018,8 
tons, of which 868,568 tons were exported. Tobacco is secon 
Gon production: 267,500 cwt.), followed by fruits, main 
grapefruit, pineapple, oranges and citron (1940 export va 
$1,479,819). In 1940 there were 51,494 work and 112,585 0 
cattle, and 22,709 horses, mules and donkeys. Pasture land ager 
gated 1,005,560 ac. 

Manufacturing.—Manufacturing is for domestic consumptioy | 
except for needlework (1940 exports: $12,514,429), sugar proq 
essing, cigar and cigarette making, and rum production. 

(C. L. GML 
Pugilism: see Boxine. 


" . The Pulitzer prizes in journalism and le}} 
Pulitzer Prizes. ters were endowed by Joseph Pulitzer, pull 
lisher of the New York World, and are awarded annually in thy | 
spring by the trustees of Columbia university on the recommenda) 
tion of the advisory board of the school of journalism of # 
university. In 1942 the award for the play was omitted. 

following awards were made: For the novel by an Amer 
author, $1,000 to Ellen Glasgow for In This Our Life; for a b 
on the history of the United States, $2,000 to Margaret Leet 
for Reveille in Washington; for the best American biograplt 
$1,000 to Forrest Wilson for Crusader in Crinoline, a life < 
Harriet Beecher Stowe; for the best volume of verse hy an Ami 
ican author, $1,000 to Williaen Rose Benét for The Dust v= 


ihe Bae etree 


LITZER PRIZE CARTOON of 1941: 
i Block) of NEA Service, Inc. The award was announced May 4, 1942 


“British Plane,’ by Herblock (Herbert 


} by an American newspaper, a $500 gold medal, to the Los 
3). geles Times for its series on the right of free press; for dis- 
aiguished reporting, $1,000 to Stanton Delaplane of the San 
Frncisco Chronicle, who reported the movement of California 
(1 Oregon counties to secede and form a 4gth state; for dis- 
# guished Washington or foreign correspondence, $500 to Louis 
, irk of the New York Times for his reporting of labour, and to 
yurence Edmund Allen, of the Associated Press, for his report- 
| of operations of the British Mediterranean fleet, and to Dr. 
‘rlos P. Romulo of the Philippines Herald for his articles on 
i far east; for distinguished editorial writing, $500 to Geoffrey 
icsons of the New York Herald-Tribune, and for a distinguished 
Ke. $500 to Herbert Lawrence Block, of the Newspaper 


qterprise association. (See also LireRARY Prizes: United States ; 


() EATRE. ) (H. Ha.) 


Jp Industry: see Paper anp Purp Inbustry. 
ilpstones: see ABRASIVES. 
mice: see ABRASIVES. 


a . . An institution of higher education at 
‘rdue University. Lafayette, Ind., founded May 6, 1869, 
‘the Indiana link in the chain of land-grant colleges and uni- 
sities. Degrees in 1942 were offered in agriculture, home eco- 
¥aics, pharmacy, science, physical education, education, and the 
+} owing branches of engineering: civil, electrical, chemical and 
© allurgical, mechanical and aeronautical, public service and 
Sineering law; trade and industrial education. 

4 ike many other institutions of learning, Purdue in 1942 was 
red to the U.S. war effort, with the school calendar changed 
“un two semesters of 18 weeks and a summer term to three full 
‘ns of 16 weeks each, so that a student might graduate in two 
| two-thirds calendar years. 

\\Vhile the type of training offered in Purdue fitted definitely 
i) the war program, there were in addition to the regularly 
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enrolled student body in 1942 hundreds from the navy or army 
taking special courses lasting from four to eight months. Among 
them were 850 training as naval electricians; 150 as diesel engine 
experts; 210 as ferry pilots or flight instructors at the university 
airport; 60 in a Radar school, 60 in an ultrahigh-frequency class, 
and many other special types of training. The research program 
in farm and laboratory, as well as the teaching and the extension 
program, were also directed into the nation’s war program. For 
statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, etc., see UNt- 
VERSITIES AND COLLEGES. 


Pyrite The production of pyrite in the United States in 1941 
* increased by 5% over 1940, to 659,498 long tons, while 
imports declined from 407,004 tons in 1940 to 224,264 tons in 
the first nine months of 1941. The bulk of the imports formerly 
came from Spain, but shipping difficulties cut these to about one- 
tenth of their former bulk, and most of the receipts came from 
Canada. Australia has a large potential output as a by-product 
in the mining of copper, lead and zinc, but this was not being 
utilized to any great extent. As indicated by exports to the United 
States, production in Canada was increasing, but statistics were 
not published. Operations in Cyprus practically ceased while the 
area was in the war zone. The Portuguese output was 179,759 
metric tons in 1941, about a third of the former output. The 
Spanish output dropped from 2,600,000 metric tons in 1939 
to 490,096 tons in 1941, largely as a result of shortage of ship- 
ping space. Data were lacking from other important producing 
countries. (G. A. Ro.) 


Quakers: see Frienps, RELIGIouS SOCIETY OF. 


bh One of the two central provinces of the dominion of 
Que eC. Canada (q.v.), admitted to the union in 1867; area 
594,534 Sq.ml.; pop. (1941) 3,331,882, of whom 65% were urban. 
Capital, Quebec (147,908); largest city, Montreal (890,234). 


_ The lieutenant governor in 1942 was Eugene Fiset; the premier, 


Adelard Godbout. 

Education.—The number of students in provincially controlled 
schools in 1942 was 610,792; in private schools 57,593. 

Communication.—The mileage of surfaced highways in 1942 
was 19,250; of earth highways 18,918; provincial expenditure on 
highways $21,389,804. The railroad mileage in 1942 was 4,804. 

Finance.—The ordinary receipts in 1942 were $50,153,857; 
ordinary expenditure $66,441,201. The direct debt (less sinking 
funds) was $387,747,347, indirect liabilities (less sinking funds) 
$38,554,517. 

Agriculture.—The acreage of field crops in 1942 was 5,995,- 
400; gross value of all agricultural crops $213,116,000. 

Manufacturing.—The gross value of manufactured products 
in 1940 was $1,357,375,776; net value $595,552,909; number of 
employees 252,492; salaries and wages $277,639,876. 


Table |.—Leading Agricultural Products of Quebec, 1941 and 1940 


IQ4l 


567,000 


522,000 
44,290,000 
3,388,000 


46,872,000 
3;762,000 


Corn, bu. 581,000 


Table I!.—Principal Industries of Quebec, 1939 and 1938 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 1938 


$88,990,115 
78,954,445 
39,508,088 
39,156,515 


$103,564,081 
$0,005,322 
49,170,421 
39,980,847 


Pulp and paper 

Smelting and refining 

Cotton, yarn and cloth 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes 


a 
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Mineral Production.—The value of the mineral production of 
Quebec in 1940 was $86,313,401. 


Table Ill.—Principal Mineral Products of Quebec, 1940 and 1939 


Mineral 


1940 1939 


$34,455,908 
11,831,749 


$39,238,238 


14,476,814 


882,606 
472,075 
15,858,402 


ja t@,, 1835) 


1,340,540 
16,931,470 


A state of the Australian commonwealth lying 
Queensland. in the northeast and occupying 670,500 sq.mi.; 
pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1941) 1,036,830. Chief cities (pop. Dec. 31, 
1939): Brisbane, cap., 528,000; Rockhampton 32,600; Towns- 
ville 31,450. Governor (1942): Sir Leslie Orme Wilson. 

History.—Forgan Smith, who was elected labour premier in 
1932 and had held that post continuously ever since, resigned in 
Sept. 1942, in order to devote his services more directly to war 
work. He was succeeded by F. A. Cooper, the state treasurer. 

Consequent upon war developments in the Southwest Pacific 
zone, the trend of economic organization in Queensland was nat- 
urally towards the establishment of specific defense works. Stra- 
tegic roads connecting with the northern coast were built, large 
airfields for the use of United States as well as Australian air 
forces were constructed, and munition factories and cold storage 
facilities were enlarged. Unemployment reached an irreducible 
minimum, and women were drafted into both agricultural and 
manufacturing industries. 

Successful experiments were undertaken for the production of 
rubber from the indigenous rubber vine which grows wild in the 
Charters Towers district. 

The state budget revealed a surplus of £463,772 for 1941-42. 
The loan council allocation for loan expenditure during 1942-43 
for Queensland was £A1,626,000, mostly for inescapable defense 
necessities. 

Education.—In 1940: schools, 1,914; scholars, 171,391. 

Finance.— Revenue (1941-42) £A23,662,947; expenditure 
(1941-42) £A23,599,175. 

Communication.—In 1940: roads, motor 49,973 mi.; railways 
(Dec. 31, 1941) 6,497 mi. Motor vehicles licensed (March 31, 
1942), 64,128 cars and taxis; 44,051 commercial; 6,187 cycles. 
Wireless receiving set licences 173,265. Telephones, 85,847. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion in 1940-41: sugar cane 800,000 tons; wheat 5,700,000 bu.; 
maize 3,733,424 bu.; wool 194,200,000 lb.; gold (1939) 145,667 
fine oz.; silver (1939) 3,600,000 0z.; coal 1,121,000 tons. Indus- 
try, manufacturing, 1939-40: factories 3,064; employees (aver- 
age) 55,541; production, gross value of output £A68,753,142. 

(W. D. Ma.) 


Quicksilver: see Mercury. 

Racing and Races: see Amr Races; Automosie RacING: 

Doc Ractnc; Horse Racinc; TRACK AND FIELD Sports. 

Radio Manufacture of all types of radio receiving sets (in- 
* cluding television and FM) was frozen by order of 

the War Production board but set inventories were sufficiently 

high to allow sales throughout the year. The total number of re- 

ceiving sets in the United States at the end of 1942 was pegged 

at 59,340,000 distributed among 87% of the American homes. 


This compared with a figure of 57,000,000 sets a year earlier. 
In line with the government’s hemispheric solidarity program, 
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some 2,500,000 sets were delivered to countries in Latin Americg 
in 1942, according to best available information, for a gra 
total of 6,000,000 receivers in those nations. 
On Jan. 1, 1942, in the United States there were 918 standar 
broadcast stations licensed and gog in operation. Acting upon ; 
directive of the War Production board, caused by scarcity” 
materials needed for transmitter manufacture, the Federal C 4 
munications commission discontinued licensing of new stan 
broadcast stations. Several stations voluntarily discontinued o 
ations during the year, turning in their licences, because of 
of revenues, the war’s drain on technical personnel and otf 
factors. These, however, were in secondary areas, other 
served by stations with higher powers. 


i 
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mercial (as opposed to experimental) television. There were . 
commercial FM stations licensed, but their operations in s 
measure were curtailed for the duration, since additional recei 
sets were not available. There were 14 international shortway 
stations in operation, with government plans under way for 
crease of the total to 36. Commercial television stations lice 
totalled 8, with 17 experimental visual transmitters authorize 

Radio’s chief sources of advertising revenue were foods, dru 
(including soaps and similar housekeepers’ supplies) and toba 
These commodities represented about 75% of the total inc 
of the national networks. The broadcasting industry contin 
its steady growth in 1942, though local advertising suffered 
cause of depleted store inventories. . 

National and regional advertisers, with few products to sell, i 
most instances continued their campaigns along institutional ¢ 
“brand name” lines, looking to the post-war era. A trend to 
reduction of length of network programs, developed during 
year, with most of the one-hour nighttime features cut to o 
half hour. 

While a moratorium was declared on new or improved statio 
facilities, occasioned by wartime freezes, the battle begun in 1 
between government and industry over regulation of the m 
networks continued throughout the year. 

Most radical change in program structure during the year 
the introduction of war effort programs on all networks and 
tions. It is estimated that about 25% of station hours 
donated for these programs and recruiting drives, with the t 
time valued at $64,000,000 at commercial rates. 

Revenue and Finance.—During 1941 (1942 figures were 
available), the broadcasting industry maintained its consis 
pace of increasing business from year to year, with an incr 
of approximately 13% ahead of the preceding year’s level. 
was at a slightly lower rate than in 1940, when time sales 
about 19% over the preceding year. Prior to all discounts, 
advertising revenue of the industry was divided as shown ij 
Table I. ; 


Table 1.—Radio Advertising Revenue, 1941 and 1940 


$82,373,607 
45,081,059 
51,697,651 


Total | $170,753,217 


*Advertising by nationwide distributors placed over individual stations (as oppose 
to chain, or network, advertising). j M0 
jAdvertising placed by local advertisers over the individual stations in their market art ! 


Compilations of “net revenues” by the Federal Communit 
tions commission showed the same relative degree of growth 
revenue means revenue from which all discounts and similar trae 
inducements have been subtracted). The outlook for 1942 b 
ness, however, was not as good from the net standpoint becal 
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increased overhead, government free programming and tax 


hedules. The industry’s 1941 balance sheet as computed by the 
CC is shown in Table II. 


Table Il.—Revenve and Expenses of Radio Industry in 19.41 


Pct. change} 
over 1940 
tation revenue: 
Sale of time to major and regional chains $ 5 
: 32,092,590 +16 
Sale of time to national spot advertisers 45,681,950 +23 
Sale of time to local advertisers 51,697,051 +16 
Total sale of station time . | $20,472,200 +18 
Yetwork revenue: 
_ Revenue retained after paying affliated stations . $48,618,843 + 8 
| pose aoe eaters 
Total industry time sales. $1 
78,091,0. ame 
Deduct commission to advertising agencies bearer ibe 
Total industry net time sales . $153,5809,007 apes 
Incidental revenue - 15,190,335 +15 
Total net industry revenues $168,779,432 +15 
| xpenses: 
Total deductions $123,940,406 +9 
‘roadcast Service Income Tore Revenue in Excess of| 
» Expenses) ee os eee : $44,839,026 +35 


‘The figures quoted above are all from the official records of 
" Federal Communications commission, based on income state- 
fnts supplied by the major networks and practically all of the 


mndard broadcast stations. Trade estimates, dealing in gross 
ings, which are projected from the one-time rates of stations 
jl networks, are substantially higher. For example, the 1941 
jde estimate of total business reached $237,600,000, as against 
»7, 956,000 for the preceding calendar year. Of this aggregate, 
16,900,000 represented national and regional network sales and 
}},0,700,000 spot and local income for 1941. Preliminary trade 
jimates for the 1942 calendar year indicated a major network 
ss of approximately $115,000,000 and national spot and local 
@iness of $140,000,000. While national advertising in news- 
bers and magazines generally appeared to have dipped some- 
at in 1942, radio increased its volume by about 10%. Radio 
fntained an almost unbroken record of increased volume after 
Ecommercial advent in 1926. Only in 1933 did it show a drop— 
about $4,000,000 below the preceding year. 
wletwork revenue was dependent largely upon brand name ad- 
icising in highly competitive fields. These billings were con- 
a trated largely in the convenience goods field, such as articles 
fil in small units by a multiplicity of retail outlets for a small 
aie and which were purchased frequently by consumers. Goods 
«his type represented nearly 85% of the 1941 network volume 
on probably equaled that percentage in 1942. Institutional 
ipaigns, however, were introduced by many accounts which 
longer were in a position to promote multiple sales, because 
@vartime freezes and rationing. (See also ee) 
“vrofit. —During 1941 (1942 figures were not available as of 
‘J, 1, 1943), 784 of the nation’s stations showed an excess of 
Bue over expenses totaling $33,438,118. This was an average 
542,650 per station. 
+ he entire roster of 817 standard broadcast stations showed 
“A-ating profits, along with the networks, with a broadcast serv- 
aoincome (excess of broadcast revenues over expenses) of $44,- 
1026. As against these earnings, the 1941 official statistics 
Saled that 174 showed losses of $553,440, or an average of 
ri 80 per station. This showed a decided improvement over the 
‘a'eding year when 184 stations lost about $1,000,000 more, or 
Miverage of $8,300 per unit. For 1942, these figures were ex- 
+} ed to increase appreciably, since many small stations in local 
“kets reported losses. 
‘) reaking down the excess-revenue-over-expenses tabulations for 
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broadcasting his impressions of the 


U.S. SOLDIER, near St. Paul’s cathedral, 
bombed city of London over the British Broadcasting Company network in 1942 


1941, these official figures appear: 


Excess of 
revenue 
over 

expenses 

Networks . ee er aria tt. ot eee Oe oe $11,400,908 
33 network- operated stations . . asks) oa ah mR eee ee 6,381,956 
784 other stations ee 27,056,162 
Totaly res. & tevthe ye ube: pl ia! ane Meme Eke iat, Sa ute te a age $44,839,026 


Total expenses of the broadcasting industry increased approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 in 1941, the figure reaching $168,779,432. 
Total excess revenues increased in about like ratio—from $33,- 
296,708 in 1940 to $44,839,026 in 1941. Expenses for 1942, it 
was estimated, were destined to wipe out that gain and then 
some, because of generally increased overhead. 

The 177 stations which lost money in 1941 had total invest- 
ments of $7,780,500, or an average of $43,958 per station. Many 
of these “losers” had been licensed during the preceding two 
years, when the FCC took the lid off any local station authori- 
zations. Of this total, 115 stations were located in communities 
having no other radio outlets. Of the aggregate, about 50 had 
shown losses since 1938. 

The problem of losing stations became serious during mid- 
1941, when local business tapered off sharply. These stations get 
little or no national advertising, by virtue of no network affilia- 
tion. It was reported the records would show an estimated 300 
stations in red ink at the end of 1942. Means of encouraging 
national advertisers to use the stations were being pondered by 
the Federal Communications commission (which has no direct 
authority over station business) and the Office of War Informa- 
tion, whose function it is to keep the public uniformly appraised 
of the wartime economy. 

Industry Assets—The tangible property of the entire broad- 
casting industry in 1941 had a composition as shown in Table III. 


ao” 


AN OUTSTANDING RADIO PROGRAM OF 1942 was “This Is War,” written by 
famous authors and broadcast over all four major U.S. networks. Extensive sound 
effects were used 


Programming.—Network Commercial Programs.—The ten 
most popular network programs as of Dec. 1 were’: 


1042 IO41 
1. Chase & Sanborn Program (Edgar 1. Chase & Sanborn Program (Edgar 
Bergen) Bergen) 
z. Fibber McGee & Molly 2. Jack Benny 
3. Jack Benny 3. Fibber McGee & Molly 
4. Bob Hope 4. Lux Radio Theatre 
5. Kraft Music Hall 5. Aldrich Family 
6. Lux Radio Theatre 6. Bob Hope 
7. Red Skelton 7. Maxwell House Coffee Time 
8. Maxwell House Coffee Time 8. Walter Winchell 
9. Aldrich Family 9. Kate Smith Hour 
ro. Kay Kyser s {Fitch Bandwagon 


*\Kraft Music Hall 


Whereas changes in network programming during the previous 
several years had been negligible, 1942 showed several definite 
trends, stemming largely from wartime operation. War effort 
programs immediately vaulted into the forefront of all network 


Table IIl._—Composition of Tangible Property of Radio Industry in 1941 


817 Major 


R po} 4 
Regional Total 
stations networks 


networks 


$77,974,303 
45,110,007 


Original cost 
Depreciated cost. 


$121,960 
06,815 | 97,1890 


$67,917,706 | $0,034,607 
555 


“al 39,410,003 


These ratings are supplied through the courtesy of A. W. Lehman, manager of the 
Co-operative Analysis of Broadcasting, and are copyrighted by the latter. The CAB is 
the industry’s major fact-finding body in the field of programming. 
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and station operations. Individual government departments ant. 
agencies spontaneously began development of program featurey 
clearing them through the Office of War Information, which estal}) 
lished an elaborate radio branch for funneling of governmen) 
programs. The networks themselves, to keep the people arouse 
inspired and informed, engaged in unprecedented war prograi | 
developmental work on the home front, with literally thousall q 
of war broadcasts covering 100 different major subjects sind 
during the year. More than half of these programs were sustainin 
There developed considerable controversy during the year abou.) 
so-called “soap operas,” serial strips which are radio’s counterpap| 
of the continued love story. Unrelenting sponsor support of the# : 
programs, however, resulted in their retention for the most pa 
though several series were discontinued during the year. | 
Whereas in radio’s earlier days it drew much of its top talemy) 
from the motion pictures, the reverse was true during the previoy 
two or three years. Top-flight radio names hitherto unknown 
the movies were in 1942 headliners on the screen. Such perso 


alities as Abbott & Costello (number one box-office attraction : 
1942), Jack Benny, Bob Hope, Bing Crosby, all were radio stal h 
before they received Hollywood calls. ! 

Network Programs by Types.—The general composition of 0 ' 
work evening programming is set forth in Table IV. it 


Talent Costs.—Official data was not compiled covering aggt 
gate talent costs of network commercial programs. Trade es 
mates, however, covering the 1941-42 period, were in the vicini 


Me 
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Table IV.—General Composition of Ne#work Evening Programs 


1941-42 1940-41 
Type of program 
No. of | %oftime| No.of |% of time 
| programs | on the air | programs | on the air 
fama, serial drama. ...... 
gudience participation. . ... . op ore 28 Ae 
Bitar ernst. ees A. 20 22.6 24 18.9 
pmmentators, news and talks 19 10.9 I4 12.3 
Bemar music |. 13 12.6 13 ILI 
@eivar MUSIC... « . . . . . : 8 G2 7 4.9 
assical, semiclassical music . . . 4 2.8 3 3.2 


ata supplied by the Co-operative Analysis of Broadcasting. 


$35,000,000 for nighttime programs and $8,000,000 for day- 
pe programs—running somewhat ahead of the preceding year’s 
simates. This was in ratio to increased industry revenues and 


les for performers in the key originating cities. The Federal 
mMmunications commission reported that the total programming 
enses of the industry in 1940 were $46,712,361, based on 
ial data submitted by networks and commercial stations. 

individual Station Programming.—With the United States a 
9-fledged combatant, more and more news periods were sched- 
if during 1942 over individual stations, supplementing network 
i gets. While music and sports still eed anchor program 
Bieles, straight news programs, commentaries and roundups in- 
bs ed perceptibly. Moreover, entry of the Associated Press in 
)) radio news field through its subsidiary, PA, tended to enliven 
Ws competition. United Press, International News Service and 
nsradio Press, old-line participants in radio news distribution, 
; stepped up their activities to meet increased demands. 
i 
«| 
} 
q 
I 
| 
i 


n 


peers 


wrograms During the War.—Despite the rigours of wartime 
ration, radio encountered few, if any, censorship difficulties 
‘ing its first full year of war. Its record was regarded as short 
Wa miracle, since the four major networks themselves devoted 
i, over 4,000 network hours to broadcasting war effort programs 
a) announcements. This was exclusive of the thousands of news 
4 news analysis programs almost completely concerned with 
iprting and explaining the progress of the war, on the battle 
$is, around the globe and on the production fronts at home. 
Wi; did it include thousands of hours of programs labeled as 
fertainment but which also rendered wartime service in pro- 
‘ng troops and workers with entertainment and relaxation. 

‘he radio audience reached an all-time high, because of the 
‘lic’s appetite for war news and information. On several occa- 
“s President Roosevelt, as the country’s number one micro- 
gne performer, shattered all previous listening levels with 83% 
&he audience. Average listening to all news programs increased 


do about 27% in 1941 to about 33% in 1942, according to the - 


Yoperative Analysis of Broadcasting. 
dt the war’s outset, one of the greatest concerns of the broad- 
ing industry was how it would fare under wartime censorship. 
)Jan. 16, 1942, the U.S. Office of Censorship promulgated a 
time code of practices for broadcasters, providing for volun- 
4 rather than mandatory action. The industry was on notice, 
Bever, that mandatory censorship would be invoked if any 
“us incidents developed. The code was revised once after its 
ase, but only to point up obvious shortcomings. Army and 
. censorship restrictions likewise had to be followed by sta- 
's, but not a single serious untoward incident developed affect- 
the industry as a whole. 
- vy. Government.—The Net eure “Vonopoly” Case.— 
five-year battle of the Federal Communications commission 
.:.. the larger networks within the scope of its regulatory 
dhority reposed before the supreme court (Jan. 1943) after 
elling a tortuous course in the lower courts. The SEY 
ended it had ample authority to “break the grip” of such 
sorks as NBC and CBS over their affiliates, growing out of 
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exclusive affiliation and time-option contracts. These networks 
claimed the regulations, as written, would mean “sudden death” 
for them and would result in deterioration of programming opera- 
tions all down the line, and pave the way for “fly-by-night” pro- 
gram speculators and brokers to enter the field. 

Of the major networks, only Mutual held that the proposed 
regulations were fair and equitable and would result in healthy 
competition in radio. As the newest of the networks, it stood to 
gain most from such regulations, opening the field, in essence, to 
all comers. Since then, however, the Blue Network, formerly 
operated jointly with the Red Network of NBC, became a sep- 
arate corporate entity (Jan. 9, 1942) and divorced its operations 
from those of NBC. The Red Network became known as NBC, 
with the Blue Network separately incorporated as the Blue Net- 
work Co. This was in accord with one of the FCC’s “monopoly” 
regulations, which specified that one organization may not pro- 
vide more than one program service, obviously aimed at the 
Red and Blue. Subsequently, NBC abandoned its exclusive affili- 
ation form of contract, thereby in part satisfying another of the 
commission’s eight proposed regulations. 

But both NBC and CBS went to the mat on the time option 
provision, which they insisted was the lifeblood of network radio. 
After losing out in the lower courts early in 1942 in its effort to 
enjoin the FCC from making these rules effective, the networks 
went to the Supreme Court. On June 1 the highest tribunal re- 
versed the statutory three-judge court in New York, holding that 
it had jurisdiction over the chain-monopoly regulations, and sent 
the case back for full review on the merits. This was a temporary 
victory for the old-line networks. Mutual intervened in both pro- 
ceedings as a friend of the commission. 

On Nov. 16, the New York statutory court dismissed the ap- 
peals of NBC and CBS for injunctions, a smashing victory for 
the FCC. The networks then took the case to the supreme court, 
contending that the commission was without jurisdiction to regu- 
late business practices in broadcasting and that the lower court 
had erred in making such a finding. The final chapter was ex- 
pected to be written when the supreme court decides this issue, 
scheduled to be argued early in 1943. 

Irrespective of the outcome of the FCC network litigation, 
these same networks later must face anti-trust proceedings on 
virtually the identical issues, filed on Dec. 31, 1941 by the Anti- 
Trust division of the department of justice. Trial of this pro- 
ceeding was repeatedly postponed, pending the outcome of the 
earlier litigation. 

Also pending before the Federal District court in Chicago was 
a $10,000,000 triple-damage suit against RCA, as parent com- 
pany of NBC, claiming that NBC willfully stifled Mutual’s growth. 
This suit hinged upon the government’s anti-trust proceeding. 
The outcome of all this litigation, geared toward bringing net- 
work operations under close government scrutiny and regula- 
tion, appeared to be anybody’s guess. Several pleas by the net- 
works that a moratorium should be declared for the war’s dura- 
tion were rejected by the FCC and by the department of justice. 
It appeared certain, however, that final determination would be 
reached during 1943, unless the administration or congress 
stepped in. 

Other FCC Investigations —While the FCC did not let up in 
its effort to terminate what its majority views as domination of 
the industry by the major networks, it did slow down to a walk 
on other inquiries and proposed regulatory moves designed to 
tighten its grip on station ownership and operation. Two investi- 
gations which it had launched during 1941, covering (1) the de- 
sirability of newspaper ownership of stations, and (2) multiple 
and absentee ownership of stations, were practically stalemated 
during the year. 


FRANCES LANGFORD singing on the ‘‘Command Performance”’ program broad. 
cast weekly by 13 short-wave stations to U.S. forces throughout the world in 


1942. The entire show was made up of requests received from U.S. soldiers, 
sailors, marines and coast guardsmen stationed outside the country; it was not 
heard by the U.S. public 


The newspaper ownership inquiry, which brought a storm of 
protest from congress, as well as the industry, was in its final 
phases, but there was little indication of any conclusive action 
soon—probably not for the war’s duration. The question the 
commission sought to decide was whether joint control of news- 
papers and broadcasting stations tended to result in an impair- 
ment of radio service and whether regulations should be adopted 
to force their complete divorcement. Industry opponents took 
the position at protracted hearings that the question was one for 
congress and not the commission, and that the commission was 
without authority to act even if it decided against them. The 
question was of great importance, since about a third of the 
country’s stations were in 1942 owned by or affiliated with news- 
papers. 

While the commission did not pursue the multiple ownership 
inquiry, involving ownership of more than one station in the 
same community by a single person or entity, or absentee owner- 
ships of stations, certain of its members nevertheless disparaged 
such acquisitions. A number of separations resulted during the 
year by sale, presumably to head off any commission mandate 
banning such ownership. Here again, formal action was unlikely 
for the war’s duration. 

Board of War Communications —With the war’s advent, broad- 
casting became a “fourth arm of defense.” On Sept. 24, 1940, 
President Roosevelt created the Defense Communications board to 
co-ordinate all phases of communications during a “national 
emergency.” Its personnel was made up of the chairman of the 
Federal Communications commission, the chief signal officer of 
the army, the director of naval communications, the assistant 
secretary of state in charge of international communications, and 
the assistant secretary of the treasury in charge of coast guard 
operations (absorbed by the navy with the outbreak of the war). 

One of the president’s first official acts (on Dec. 10, 1941) after 
the war declaration was to transfer to this board all of his func- 
tions and powers over communications vested in him under the 
Federal Communications act. This board promptly went into 
action, and, so far as non-military communications were con- 
cerned, became a sort of super Communications commission, 
geared to the war effort. Its name subsequently was changed to 
the Board of War Communications. 

With no staff of its own, this board issued restrictions which 
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were promulgated by the FCC as the operating agency. Many 
of the FCC’s civil functions were curtailed, with the accent on 
emergency wartime operations. Upon recommendation of this 
board, regulations governing qualifications of broadcast station 
technicians and operators were relaxed, due to manpower shor 
ages cropping from the war. New construction also was stoppé 
by order of this board, working in collaboration with the War} 
Production board. 

On July 14, the broadcasting industry was declared ‘ ‘essential’ i 
under Selective Service requirements, and some degree of pro 
tection was afforded against migration of key personnel to the} 
armed forces or other pursuits, the step having been taken uponi 
recommendation of the Board of War Communications. Subse-4 
quently, on Oct. 16, 1942, Selective Service defined a score off } 
broadcast occupations as critical. On Dec. 1, standard broadcast | 
ing technically went on a full wartime ration, with the enfore 
ment of horizontal power reduction of all stations by one decibei,§. 
which was not discernible to the listener, and by relaxation off }' 
normal engineering standards. tf 

Musical Property.—Having successfully resisted the effort of} 
the American Society of Composers, Authors & Publishers} ae 
(ASCAP) to increase licence fee royalties for use of its copy+} |" 
righted music over the: air in 1940, the broadcasting industry} 
moved along without any serious music performance headaches} | 
until the summer of 1942, when James C. Petrillo, president of the} 
American Federation of Musicians (34,000 members), banned} | 
the making of transcriptions and phonograph records for publiq ?’ 
performance, on grounds of unfair competition with live musi} 
cians. The ban became effective Aug. 1, 1942. After that date nd 
new recordings or transcriptions were. made, up to the close olf | 
1942, for radio, automatic coin-operated phonographs or 
boxes), or other public performances. 

Although aimed primarily at radio and juke boxes, the Petrill 
ban precipitated a national controversy that had repercussions 
the courts, congress and in the public prints. Several governmeni} | 
agencies, including the Office of War Information, FCC and the 
Department of Justice, interceded, contending that the war effort 
would be impeded through non-production of recorded music, 
vital in maintenance of morale and in entertainment of troops aly | 
home and abroad. Moreover, it was contended that many smaii} | 
radio stations, largely dependent upon recordings and transcrip 
tions for programming, would be forced out of business, alone 
with many taverns and small business establishments which coulé ’ 
not hire live talent. As the year ended, Mr. Petrillo, variously} 
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Table V.—Employment Figures of the U.S. Radio Industry 


lled as a “czar” and “dictator,” had stuck to his guns. A 
sressional inquiry into the whole matter was scheduled for mid- 
2 1943, with remedial legislation predicted unless the ban was 
i. 
BS sistant Attorney General Thurman Arnold brought anti-trust 
ities against the musicians union, contending violation of 
Beeman act. The federal district court in Chicago on Oct. 12, 
By dismissed this proceeding as a “labour controversy.” 
4} whole question then was taken to the supreme court by the 
rnment, where it awaits argument and decision. 
steanwhile, ASCAP enjoyed unusually favourable relations with 
Wbroadcasting industry, after its bitter fight which resulted in 
ious drop in its receipts during 1941. New contracts entered 
7 with the major networks and most of the broadcasting sta- 
{3 run until 1948, with the industry paying about half, per- 
nagewise, of what ASCAP sought in the way of royalties. 
| nployment.—With an average weekly wage for its nearly 
00 full-time employees of $48.10, the broadcasting industry 
titained its standard of high compensation. The average 
jxly payroll (for the week of Oct. 12, 1941) was $1,138,249, 
+ ncrease of $121,883 over 1940. The average weekly wage 
¢ $1.15 over 1940. Latest data, made available by the Federal 
j munications commission, is shown in Table V 
¢adio had its manpower problems galore during 1942, but 
£ 
J 
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fer few national union difficulties, save for the musicians con- 
yersy, still raging as the year ended. With the war’s drain on 
#/) manpower, which has been a “young man’s game,’’ more 
more women entered radio service, both in the technical and 
ophone ends. Women technicians, quickly trained at special- 
i schools, entered service by the score. And women announcers 
% over regular microphone duties, without confining them- 
a's to home economic pursuits. 

bplevision and Frequency Modulation.—These fields, before 
Siwar’s onset, were looked upon as radio’s new twin bonanza. 
} ng 1941, the government paved the way for their commercial 
4 lopment, with the allocation of set bands of frequencies for 
it 
E || 
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2 services, and the setting up of rules for commercial opera- 
providing for sponsorship, both local and national, on the 
62 basis as standard broadcasting. The technical progress of 
#2 two arts is discussed elsewhere in this article and in TELE- 
ADN. 
Jie war, with immediate shortages in all types of electronic 
4oment, froze development of these two arts without necessity 
“-overnment edict. All radio receiving set and transmitter 
dufacturing plants were converted to 100% war production, 
#oing new civil radio development dead in its tracks. 
Tne FCC subsequently found it expedient to relax its regula- 
4%; regarding minimum operating schedules for both television 
1/FM, and cut down appreciably the fidelity requirements of 
+ transmission. These were only temporary expedients, how- 


} 


“|, and, once the war was won, both services were destined for 
xa periods. 

‘hile television and FM service continued under commer- 
} regulations, actually both services were perforce on experi- 
2+al schedules. There were not enough receivers either for FM 
Selevision in use to warrant extensive purchase of time by 
Eirtisers. It was estimated roughly that there were 500,000 
* sets in use, largely in the east. 
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Within the radio laboratories, many revolutionary electronics 
developments were taking place during 1942, practically all of 
them geared toward waging of modern warfare. Rigid secrecy 
was being maintained, because of the war. 

Radio In the Western Hemisphere.—In March 1941, radio 
listeners all over the continent changed their dial settings for 
their favourite stations. The North American Regional Broad- 
casting agreement, providing for a redistribution of broadcast 
facilities among the North American nations, became effective 
March 29. General improvement in service resulted, with less 
interference evident and with most of the renegade Mexican 
border stations eliminated. Canadian broadcasting, always geared 
closely to operations in the United States, continued to show 
overall improvement, and worked harmoniously with the govern- 
ment in the war effort. Mexican and Cuban broadcasting, as a 
result of the scientific allocation of facilities, became more stable, 
with Mexico particularly following the United States formula for 
program sponsorship and distribution. 

Superpower.—Use of power in excess of 50,000 watts for 
standard broadcast stations in the United States, long a burning 
issue, was knocked out “for the duration” as one of the FCC’s 
last official acts of 1942. The only station to use so-called super- 
power—Crosley’s W8XO, Cincinnati—was ordered Jan. 1 to 
terminate its experimental authorization with 500,000 watts, which 
it used from midnight to 6 a.m. The transmitter was the experi- 
mental adjunct of WLW, Cincinnati, and with the FCC’s action 
it appeared the superpower transmitter would be mustered in for 
psychological warfare, probably to be taken over by the Office 
of War Information for international shortwave broadcasting or 
standard band broadcasting from a location somewhere in Africa, 
or in England. 

While technically power in excess of 50,000 watts was regarded 
as desirable, political and economic repercussions in previous 
years resulted in serious controversy, lower wattage stations 
claiming that they would be driven out of business by virtue of 
the “national”? coverage of the proposed radio behemoths. 

U.S.-Latin-American Broadcasts.—A year of global war 
brought about more radical and far-reaching changes in the inter- 
national phases of broadcasting than in any other aspect of the 
industry. Plans launched in 1941 for expansion of domestic broad- 
casts to the Latin-American fields had to be modified radically, to 
permit use of the U.S. international transmitters in the psycho- 
logical warfare effort. Through the Office of War Information, 


JEN YING YEN, Chinese journalist, rehearsing his part in ‘‘America Speaks to 
China,”’ a series of eight dramas written by Pearl Buck (right), translated and 
short-waved to China in 1942 
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Overseas Branch, and the Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs (Rockefeller committee), all program opera- 
tions of the nation’s international broadcast. stations were taken 
over under lease arrangements, effected Nov. 1, 1942. The 
licencees, private corporations, relinquished all their program 
control but were reimbursed for rental of their facilities. 

These leases covered the 14 existing international stations. To 
compete more effectively with axis propaganda broadcasts, plans 
were made by the government during 1942 to construct 22 addi- 
tional international shortwave transmitters of power of at least 
50,000 watts, calling for an outlay of some $4,400,000 for trans- 
mitters alone. 

It was specifically provided that, upon the war’s ending, these 
government leases would be terminated, with the transmitters re- 
turned to their licencees, which included such companies as NBC, 
CBS, Crosley, General Electric, Westinghouse, World Wide Broad- 
casting, and Associated Broadcasters, operators of a standard 
broadcast station, who at the government’s behest installed the 
100,000-watt KWID in 1942 in record time. This was to supply 
sorely-needed counter-propaganda to the Pacific theatre. (See 
also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION. ) (San) 

Scientific Developments (U.S.).—The year 1942 witnessed 
an intensive step-up in scientific and industrial activity in the field 
of radio, under the imperative prod of wartime needs. Such 
activity for the military and naval forces began with the con- 
version of plant facilities, formerly used for the annual produc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of home broadcast receivers, to the 
manufacture of standard communication apparatus for war uses. 
From that relatively elementary step, the new work extended into 
far-flung fields of design and research, in which phenomena 
strange to the average pre-war radio engineer were turned to un- 
foreseen uses as “secret weapons.” Little could be said about 
any of this, except to echo the already announced facts that 
really astounding progress in the generation of high-intensity 
ultra-frequency radio power and in the invention of new forms 
of sharply-beamed antenna structures made possible direction- 
finding and range-determination apparatus of almost unbelievable 
precision and importance. These new instruments might be used 
not only like old-fashioned direction-finders, to fix the location of 
enemy radio transmitting stations which are caught in the act of 
sending messages, but also to locate bodies that are unusual in 
their environment, such as aeroplanes in flight or ships at sea, 
under conditions of distance or atmospheric obscurity which 
would make their detection by optical means impossible. 

Even the most simple field of radio communication was ex- 
panded and improved in striking fashion, doubtless in part be- 
cause of the obvious fact that in World War II, where ‘“‘fronts” 
were often 50 mi. or more in depth, and where the whole active 
field might be overrun with tanks and under constant aerial bom- 
bardment, communication could not be maintained by wire lines 
alone. The added burden thus thrown upon radio communication 
apparatus, together with the added importance of swiftly de- 
livering graphic material (such as photographs and maps) from 
point to point, naturally gave impetus to the development of new 
and special applications of the older forms of signalling, including 
code telegraphy, telephony and facsimile. In the air forces and 
at sea, where wire-line-communication was of course not merely 
difficult or intermittent but impossible, the newer uses of radio 
were all the more essential. (See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
CoMMISSION; WAR COMMUNICATIONS, Boar oF.) (J. V. L. H.) 

Great Britain.—The year 1942 saw the tenth anniversary of 
British overseas broadcasting, which became during the war the 
most extensive part of the British Broadcasting corporation’s 
work. The “V” campaign so caught the imagination of the occu- 
pied countries that radio propaganda found itself in advance of 
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military possibilities. After that, the mysterious “Colonel Brit ot 
suggested, with precise details, an insidious form of passive sabq.)) 
tage such as the “Go Slow” movement with its sign of the sng ! 
and gave hints for hindering transport. There followed a suct 

sion of warnings to the population in coastal areas in the occup 
countries to cease to travel by night or to leave the dist 
altogether. | 

Meanwhile, listening went on, and increased, despite the Ge 
man efforts at jamming. A new service of messages in Morse 
most of the occupied countries was introduced, giving the esse 
of the news and talks in a form which no jamming could stop, | 

“Black listening,” as the Germans term it, did not stop at th 
helots of the “New Order”; Germans themselves, including 
army, formed the habit, as various appeals from the Goeb 
propaganda machine and numerous savage sentences in the cour 
proved, while in the occupied countries, and notably Poland, 
bulletins continued to form the basis of the “underground” n 
papers which circulated everywhere in spite of every effort th | 
suppress them. 

But though this European service was of primary importance gh 
the BBC’s aggressive weapon of political warfare, it formed onl 
a small part of the corporation’s work. The empire servicéj i 
English, now ten years old, covered the globe, at approptiat 
listening times for each audience, for over 21 hours a day. Th 
was also a supplementary service for the non-English tongue 
the empire—such as Afrikaans and Bengali, Maltese and Tan 
Altogether, 11 fresh tongues were added in 1942 to the overs 
services, and broadcasts were given regularly in 45 language! 
not including English, Welsh and Gaelic. An important addi 
was the introduction of bulletins originating in the United Sta 
and rebroadcast over the BBC in English, German, Freel} jj 
Finnish and Italian. 

The close radio co-operation between Britain and the 
world became increasingly evident after the bombing of Peaj, 
Harbor when a great development took place in the rebroad 
ing of BBC news and programs by the chief networks of 
United States. Moreover, the Columbia Broadcasting sys 
brought an eminent radio producer, Norman Corwin, to Britai 
He, working with BBC facilities, was responsible for a prog! 
series which was well received by United States listeners: 
American in Britain.” The BBC’s own series, ‘Britain to / 
ica,” in the hands of Laurence Gilliam, was also widely rebroac 
cast. By the autumn of 1942 every news broadcast or talk p 
out by the BBC at weekends was rebroadcast somewhere in th 
United States. 

Reciprocally, listeners in Britain heard a steadily increasil 
number of programs built in the New York studios by the BI 
while special program items were introduced for the United Sta 
troops stationed in Britain. 

Throughout the year broadcasting also increased in all hel 
dominions, in India—a very special service—and in the cr 
colonies, while the local radio stations of Central and Soul 
America made growing use of the BBC Latin-American servi 
rebroadcasting news bulletins, talks, music and drama. 

Of more domestic interest was the resignation of the dir 
general, F. W. Ogilvie, and the appointment of two joint direc 
general, Sir Cecil Graves and Robert Foot. A notable develo 
ment of corporation policy was the decision to ban “‘emasculat : 
music,” while the appointment of Arthur Bliss as music dire 
was a reflection of the public’s growing desire for more vigé 
music of the lighter kind, and also for music formerly regal 
as far too serious for the generality. Russian music, of the tra 
tional kind, and also in its more modern expressions, nota 
Shostakovich’s “Leningrad Symphony,” proved especially popula’ 
while the Promenade concerts in London had never before | 


fa large and enthusiastic audiences either on the spot or over 
radio. 

ilso significant was the enthusiastic reaction to three other 
jgrams—‘“Marching On,” “Radio Reconnaissance” and “The 
fins Trust.” Listener research—and the interest of the news- 
jers—showed the last to be the most consistently popular 
j2s of programs ever produced by the BBC. Another indica- 
) of the attitude of the British people in war was the popularity 
he religious services. 

finally, two other developments stood out—the increase in 
irtwave services for troops in the middle east, and the con- 
ied development of the daily schools broadcast. Nearly 12,000 
pols had, by the end of 1942, incorporated, as an integral part 
vhe educational system, these broadcasts, that dealt with no 
yow technical subjects, but aimed at giving the child a liberal 
ication and making him, or her, a citizen of the world. (See 
) ADVERTISING. ) 


diology Radioactive Isotopes—During 1942 by far the 
p * greater part of the output of radioactive materials 
s luced by the cyclotrons in the U.S. was diverted to various 
qtary research projects. It was possible to continue a small 
sunt of therapy with radioactive phosphorus, in patients with 
faemia or lymphosarcoma who had been shown to be bene- 
i! previously, but no new projects were reported. Neutron 
apy was practically discontinued. Tracer and metabolic 
fies, however, requiring only small amounts of the radioactive 
eppes, were carried on in several institutions. It is impossible 
seview these in detail, or even to mention more than a few 
t/aem. 

‘ith radioactive phosphorus, distribution and elimination in 
aal persons and patients with leucaemia were studied in detail. 
_phosphorus apparently passes from the acid-soluble com- 
»-nt of the white blood cells, through enzymatic carrier sys- 
© to the nucleoproteins and phospholipides. If high phosphorus 
i/entration in these cells is desired in therapy, the material 
d ld be injected intravenously. 

flood studies with radioactive iron were fruitful. In pregnancy 
# absorption of iron is from two to ten times normal; in 
hises in which iron stores are known to be abundant (per- 
‘ous anaemia, etc.) absorption is less than normal; chronic 
action shows no utilization of radio-iron, and leucaemia and 
dicythaemia but little. It is believed that the reserve stores 
‘on in the body, rather than anaemia, control iron absorption. 
»/ethods for determining the volume of the circulating blood 
3h: devised, based on the injection into the blood stream of 
x) which have been made to take up some radioactive material; 
£ phosphorus and possibly other elements have been found 
i ticable. 

ly means of radioactive sodium, the transfer of sodium across 
fontas of animals was studied, for different species. The rate 
ecansfer increases throughout gestation, until just before de- 
#y, when it drops sharply. Correlation was established between 
b veight of the foetus, its rate of growth and the sodium supply. 
i all such tracer studies, it was assumed that possible effects 
she radiation emitted by the very small amounts of radioactive 
ferial employed could be ignored. In the case of radio-phos- 
4/us this was shown to be not always the case. The administra- 
+ of very small doses (subtherapeutic) to leucaemia patients 
) followed by large shifts in the organic acid-soluble phosphorus 
ition of the white blood cells; such shifts did not follow the 
jinistration of normal phosphorus. The total body radiation 
4, the tracer dose was calculated to be of the order of 3 to 15 
slyalent roentgens. Irradiation of the entire body, or of the 
iilating blood (through a small cone over the heart), with 
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X-ray doses of this magnitude produced similar shifts in the 
blood phosphorus. 

In view of the number of individuals working with or in the 
vicinity of cyclotrons, the matter of their safety from radiation 
damage is important. Monthly blood studies of 85 such individuals 
in two institutions were carried on for over two years. Some 
transitory radiation effects were demonstrated, when exposures 
were known to have occurred. A few individuals were found who 
appeared to be especially sensitive; these were advised to change 
their occupations. In general, protection by these installations 
appeared adequate. 


BistiocrapHy.—L. A. Erf and John H. Lawrence, ‘Clinical Studies with 
the Aid of Radioactive Phosphorus: I. Absorption and Distribution of 
Radio-Phosphorus in Blood and Its Excretion in Normal Individuals and 
Patients with Leukemia,” Jour. Clin. Investigation (Sept. 1941); J. C. 
Abels, J. M. Kenny, L. Craver, L. D. Marinelli and C. P. Rhoads, “Postir- 
radiation Changes in the Levels of Organic Phosphorus in the Blood of 
Patients with Leukemia,” Cancer Research (Octs 1641) Louis eB? Flexner 
and Alfred Gellhorn, “The Comparative Physiology of Placental Transfer,” 
Amer. Jour. Ob. and Gyn. (June 1942); W. M. Balfour, P. F. Hahn, W. F. 
Bale, W. T. Pommerenke and G. H. Whipple, ‘Radioactive Iron Absorp- 
tion in Clinical Conditions: Normal, Pregnancy, Anemia, and Hemochro- 
matosis,” Jour. Exp. Med. (July 1, 1942); Shields Warren, “Blood Find- 
ings in Cyclotron Workers,” Radiology (Aug. 1942). (E. HSQ5) 


Radium Mining operations in Belgian Congo were reported 
* to have been stopped when the refinery at Oolen, 
Belgium, fell into the hands of the Germans; some 1,200 short 
tons of ore was shipped to the United States in 1940, presumably 
stocks on hand, as none had been reported in 1941, and no 
information was received as to the recovery of the radium con- 
tent of the 1940 imports. The Eldorado mine, in the Northwest 
Territory of Canada, the world’s second largest source, was closed 
during 1941, due to a heavy accumulation of untreated ore, but 
was reopened early in 1942. The refinery at Port Hope, Ont., 
remained in operation. Due to current conditions, the agreement 
between the Belgian and Canadian producers, dividing world 
markets on a 60:40 basis, was dissolved in 1941. 

There is a small recovery of radium from ores mined primarily 
for uranium and vanadium; all told, slightly over 3 grams was 
recovered in 1941, and a total of 4-6 grams was expected in 1942. 
Imports of radium salts into the United States dropped from 
30.311 grams in 1940 to 4.003 grams in the first nine months of 
1941, all from Canada. 

(See also URANIUM.) (G. A. Ro.) 
Railroad Retirement Act: see Socta Security. 


» In the United States the 1942 record of railroad 
Railroads. performance, in meeting the heavy and exacting 
demands of war conditions, reflected credit on railroad manage- 
ment, the governmental regulating authorities and the shipping 
and travelling public. The volume of traffic, both passenger and 
freight, was greater than in any previous year. The freight per- 
formance was free from car shortage, congestion, or unreasonable 
delay, but in passenger service there was overcrowding of regular 
trains, as well as restrictions on extra trains. There was a gov- 
ernmental ban on conventions and other large gatherings requir- 
ing train travel and prohibition of special trains to sports and 
like events. The “on time” performance of regular trains was 
considerably below normal. The relatively poor record in passen- 
ger service was explained by the fact that in addition to the 
increased travel of civilians the heavy demands by the military 
services at times utilized 40% of all sleeping cars and 15% of all 
coaches. During the latter part of 1942 the railroads carried 
monthly about 1,750,000 men in the armed services moving under 
orders. The total for the year was about 12,000,000, not includ- 
ing the very large number of uniformed men who made trips 
while on furlough or travelled under orders in parties of less than 
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Table |.—Traffic Units of U.S. Railroads 


(in thousands of millions) 


Item 


Revenue ton-miles_. 
Revenue passenger-miles 


Table Il.—Units of Equipment of U.S. Railroads on January 1 


1942 


41,759 
375997 
1,725 


55,149 
59,747 
2,230 | 


59,479 
53,097 
2,208 


Locomotives. 
R. R.-owned passenger train cars 


61,890 
$2,977 
R. R.-owned freight cars (thousands) .. . 2,302 


50. The shortage in locomotives and cars, the inability to acquire 
new equipment, and the overloading of trains meant that some 
sacrifice in the quality, adequacy and comfort of service for 
civilian passengers was inevitable, but the sacrifice was generally 
borne without complaint. 

An indication of the degree of increase in freight and passenger 
traffic of Class I railroads is given in Table I which shows the 
number of tons and passengers moved one mile in 1942 (par- 
tially estimated), compared with the number moved in 1918, the 
last year of World War I; 1929, the peak of predepression pros- 
perity; 1932, when the depth of the depression was reached; and 
1941, when the national defense program was in full swing. 

The most striking feature in the comparison is that the record- 
breaking performance of 1942 was made with substantially less 
units of equipment than in the earlier years. The increase of 
41% in ton-miles in 1942 over 1929 was made with 25% fewer 
freight cars, and the increase of 71% in passenger-miles was 
accomplished with 29% fewer passenger train cars. 

The ability of the railroads to carry the larger 1942 load with 
a smaller inventory of equipment was due (1) to improvements 
in the design and capacity of locomotives and rolling stock, (2) to 
betterments in terminals, track structures and signalling, (3) to 
advances in the technique of terminal and line operation, and 
(4) to co-operation of shippers and receivers of freight in the 
more effective utilization of freight cars. Because of substantial 
increases in train load and train speed, the net ton-miles per 
freight-train hour in the first 10 months of 1942 were 16,216. 
The comparable figure for the same period in 1929 was 10,654. 
In freight-car performance, the car-miles per car-day in 1942 
were 49. This may be compared with 34 in 1929. The car-loads 
in the two years were 31.5 and 26.9 tons respectively. The inclu- 
sive unit—net ton-miles per freight-car day—was 1,042 in 1942 
and 557 in 1929. 

The improvement in the utilization of locomotives is reflected 
in miles per locomotive-day. Freight locomotives in 1942 made a 
daily mileage of 127.4; in 1929 the daily mileage was 65.6. In 
passenger service the 1942 figure was 212; in 1929 it was 120. 
In practically all other units of freight operating efficiency the 
performance in 1942 was markedly superior to that of previous 
years. 

Apart from the abnormal transportation demands of the war 
industries and the movement of troops and military equipment 
and supplies, the burden on the railroads was augmented by the 
effect of enemy submarines along the Atlantic seaboard and the 


Table IIl—Condensed Income Account—Class | Railroads 
(in millions) 


Item 


Operatingrevenuesi me psn) ee 
Operating expenses 


Taxes 

Net Ry. operating income 

Net income after fixed and contingent 
charges 


*1042 partially estimated. 


RAILROADS i 


shortage in gasoline and rubber. The sinking of many oil tan 
and the diversion of others to the navy and overseas set 
placed on the railroads the responsibility of meeting the need 
the Atlantic coast states by moving oil in tank cars. During 
latter part of the year the railroads carried as much as 850 
bbl. daily—oil which formerly had moved by water. The clo 
of the Panama canal to commercial vessels caused the diver 
to rails of the substantial intercoastal traffic which previously 
moved by water through the canal. The rationing of gasoline 
the difficulty in renewing worn tires, as well as the inability 
purchase new equipment, handicapped the trucks, busses and 
vate automobiles, and a large part of their tonnage and passen, 
sought the railroads. 4 

The creditable railroad record of 1942 was attributable in 
to the constructive administration of the Office of Defense Tr 
portation. That office was created by executive order in 
1941 to co-ordinate the transportation policies and activitie 
the several federal agencies and modes of transportation. 
tween Director Joseph B. Eastman and the railroads there 1 
effective co-operation, and many of the steps taken to conse 
transportation effort and insure the more efficient utilization 
equipment were due to Eastman’s initiative and support. 

Nor would the railroads have been able satisfactorily to 
form their heavy task in freight service had they not had ak 
degree of co-operation on the part of shipper organizations ang } 
individuals in the heavier loading of cars and in the reductioni 
time ordinarily taken in loading and unloading. 

The greater volume of traffic, together with a moderate 
crease in rates authorized in March by the Interstate Comme 
commission to offset wage increases late in 1941, resulted in earr 
ings, both gross and net, greater than in any earlier year. 

Under normal conditions an increase in railroad traffic approach 
ing the capacity of available equipment would have been met b 
the purchase of additional locomotives and cars. In 1942, 
ever (and in 1941 as well), priority regulation of critical ma] 
terials prevented the railroads from augmenting their equip 
inventory. They were unable to secure the approval of the 
Production board for all of the materials necessary and con 
quently received only a part of the needed equipment. Priori 
also interfered seriously with the normal programs of rail ¥ 
newals, other important items in physical maintenance, and heavy} 
repairs to and renewals of equipment. 

Legislative activities affecting transportation in 1942 
small in scope. An act placing freight forwarders under regul 
tion by the ICC was signed by the president in May, and 
October the so-called Chandler act of earlier years, providing 
voluntary financial reorganization of railroads by negotiati 
between the railroad and the bondholders, was re-enacted. 

Little progress was made in completing the reorganizatio 
railroads in the hands of receivers or trustees. The mileage in 
hands of the courts at the beginning of the year was 69,859. 
the end of the year it was 66,092. Two Class I roads eme 
from receivership and one was added. The higher earnings 
1941 and 1942 caused renewed litigation by stockholders W 
would, under the proposed plans, have their equities extinguish 

The process of abandonment of unprofitable railroad bral 
lines was given impetus by pressure from the War Product 
board in the interest of recovering rail and other scrap materia 
The abandonments authorized by the ICC during the year 
an aggregate of approximately 2,516 mi. of line, the highest oi | 
record. 

(See also Business REVIEW.) (W. J.C) 

Great Britain.—Railway extensions and improvements ¥ 
limited-to those required for the war effort, but the physical as 
were maintained in good condition so far as the track and roll 


ae 
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(SH LOCOMOTIVES hauling munition trains at Ahwaz, Iran, in 1942, en 
W)to the U.S.S.R. The British transported considerable railway equipment to 
eluring the year to carry supplies to Russia 


6): were concerned. A considerable mileage was renewed, a pro- 
fon of it with American rolled rails, and, in conformity with 
qsh practice of using longer lengths than the American 39 ft., 
y/or even three 39 ft. rails were welded together. Drainage 
¢/improved, new ballast laid down and new ties inserted: re- 
7/1 programs either of track or equipment were not, however, 
i) the normal peacetime standard. 

s,1e outstanding problem had been to operate the railways with 
siuced staff, since a large proportion were serving with the 
a/d forces, and yet carry the unexampled war load of added, 
ssually urgent, freight traffic in addition to the heavy passen- 
djoad. Expressed briefly, with a reduction in passenger train 
jige, by some estimated at roughly 30%, and a ton-mileage 
#2 probably well above all prewar records, the four British 
ways and the London Passenger Transport board had so far 
‘dit possible to meet all the demands placed on them by the 
« Though passenger trains on some sections of line were un- 
1) crowded, the position was eased by the withdrawal of dining 
4/ thereby giving additional seating accommodation on the 
4's concerned, and by the reduction of sleeping car services. 
dy categories of cheap tickets were withdrawn in Oct. 1942, 
<:hroughout the year the slogan “Is your journey really neces- 
t’” helped to limit passenger travel which tended to grow as 
ticestrictions on the use of private automobiles grew more 
se and as long distance coach services were suppressed. 
t-eas the lessened incidence of air attacks helped the situa- 
« the increasing need for fuel, gasoline, and then rubber saving 
j-d to aggravate it. To some extent the problem of staff was 
ueome by the employment of about 100,000 women, on the 
‘ons, in the offices, locomotive depots and shops, but it was 
open to the British railways to increase their total staff as 
iproving possible in the United States. 

jbntinental Europe.—lIt is not desirable to refer to technical 
‘opments in Britain, but this restriction does not apply to 
imental Europe. Neutral countries were few in number, but 
‘pain the recently established state railway system, primarily 
‘ed by the Norte, the M.Z.A. and the Andalusia-Western 
‘+’ was occupied mainly with its own formation into one entity, 


| 
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and with overcoming the arrears of civil war damage aggravated 
by a shortage of fuel, locomotives and equipment. Main-line 
electrification north of Madrid made but slow progress. 

In Switzerland the benefits of electrification, through the do- 
mestic production of power supply, were well demonstrated. 
Steam locomotives, held in reserve, had to be despatched to Ger- 
many to haul coal and other stores to Switzerland. Steady prog- 
ress was made with the widening to double track of the last few 
single line sections on the Gotthard route which formed one of 
the most vital supply arteries of the axis powers, linking Ger- 
many and Italy, since the latter was receiving about 12,000,000 
tons of coal from the former per annum, a large proportion of 
which had to pass over the Gotthard and the Simplon routes. 

In Sweden conversion to electric traction continued in the 
south and electric traction became continuous from Trelleborg, 
ferry for Sassnitz in Germany, to Riksgransen, Norwegian frontier 
near Narvik, as a result of the completion of the Langsele-Boden 
section: a throughout distance of 1,260 mi., probably the longest 
continuous stretch of electrified main line in any country in the 
world. The Norwegian Nordland line was at work to the north 
of Mo. Except for the western tip of Turkey the rest of Europe 
was temporarily German-occupied territory, or Germany itself, 
and, therefore, railway communications and their working lay 
under the control of the German minister of transport; in which 
case the military needs were paramount. 

It could be safely assumed that no construction work was being 
undertaken unless it was considered essential for the German war 
effort; indeed, the whole German war effort, owing to the short- 
age of motor fuel and tires coupled with the virtual elimination 
of shipping except in coastal waters or on inland waterways, was 
dependent on the successful functioning of the European railway 
system under German control. To make the best use of the facili- 
ties available an energetic policy was being followed aimed (1) at 
obtaining the maximum use of every unit of equipment through 
better loading and quicker turn-round, (2) diverting to inland 
waterways much traffic of a nonperishable nature, at any rate in 
months when navigation was open, (3) reducing cross-hauls by 
the zoning of supplies (a policy earlier and more effectively organ- 
ized in Britain). During summer months, with fewer blackout 
hours and good weather conditions, the transport position eased 
visibly after the crucial and exceptionally cold winter, but the 
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1942 MOHAWK TYPE freight locomotive 


strain was likely to reach almost breaking point early in 1943. 

As the German forces advanced into the U.S.S.R. the 5 ft. 
gauge Russian lines were converted to the standard 4 ft. 85 in. 
gauge, and to operate these supply lines locomotives had to be 
withdrawn from all over Germany—during the summer of 1942 
it became known that locomotives from other countries such as 
France and Belgium were being requisitioned in important num- 
bers for work further east. The only 5 ft. gauge lines existing in 
German controlled areas were those in Finland, and it was likely 
that a use had been found for captured Russian equipment in 
that area. In many parts the repair of war damage to the rail- 
ways was a prime necessity for the axis occupying forces, and 
little information was naturally available but it could be assumed 
that nearly all the Belgian, French and Dutch lines were available 
again by early 1942. The task was heavier in the Balkans, and it 
was not until March that the Salonika to Athens section was re- 
opened, two large bridges being involved. In July the single rail 
link joining Istanbul and Adrianople to Central Europe was re- 
opened, but certain bridges over the Danube in Yugoslavia were 
understood to be still incomplete. In Rumania, as the battle area 
moved eastward, certain main lines became vital and several im- 
portant widening schemes were completed. Railway construction 
in Bulgaria aimed at linking up the newly acquired ex-Greek and 
Yugoslav territories. 

Italian endeavour was largely concentrated on the conversion to 
electric traction, an important section completed in 1942 being 
that from Trento (Brenner pass) to Bologna. Some progress was 
being made in France with the conversion to electric traction of 
the Brive-Montauban line, long under way, and preparatory work 
was in hand on the Paris-Dijon section of the main line to Mar- 
seilles, but shortage of materials and fuel slowed up all major 
works. No important developments were reported in Belgium, 
but in Holland, electrification of the Utrecht-Hilversum-Amers- 
foort passenger services could be recorded. 
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Asia.—Feverish activity was reported on the Yunnan-Buii 
railway link as a supply route to China early in 1942, but lati 


developments brought the scheme temporarily to a stop. Railwé | 


lated sections but there was no reliable information. In Jap: 
itself an event of importance was the opening of electric servicip! 
through the new tunnel between Shimonoseki on the mainland ar 


ments in China. 
Turkish railway construction proceeded in Asia Minor; bet 


Britain and Germany supplied the Turkish state railways with?! 


locomotive power and equipment. The standard gauge rail link 
Syria between the Palestine railways and the Turkish railway sy} 
tem was continuing rapidly; published statements showed that 


motives were supplied, constructed in the record time of 3 mont ‘5 
The traffic capabilities of the Trans-Iranian route to the U.S.S.#. 


branch, thus giving alternative port facilities in the Persian gulj- 


In India record traffics resulted in excellent financial returns, by! 


kund and Kumaon. 
Africa.—Construction continued of the Mediterranean-Nig@ 


railway, a new name for the long projected trans-Sahara projech 


Eventually designed to link up with the Dakar-Niger railway $Y 7 


was opened and construction was continuing southwards, permil 
ting development of the Kenadza coalfields. 


Extensions eas} [i 
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is were also being made to the Dakar-Bamako line, and, in 
12 1942, a bridge was opened over the Niger to be used to 
ect French Guinea and the Ivory Coast with the Mediter- 
yan-Niger. Press references were made to the strategic rail- 
j built westwards from Mersa Matruh to the vicinity of 
Jruk. 

~he South African railways and harbours administration had to 
‘ile record traffics and large equipment programs were re- 
jed to cope efficiently with it. The rapid development of the 
jvays’ workshops as equipment building centres, in addition to 
)r war activities, was the outstanding feature of the situation, 
| full advantage was taken of increased receipts to strengthen 
f place on a sound foundation the financial structure of this 
e2 railway system, whose weekly gross revenues attained the 
£5,000 mark. 

\\puth America.—In Argentina the four most difficult prob- 
6, were the shortage of fuel supplies, the large stocks of cereals 
yiand which could not be exported, the inability to import 
yih-needed new locomotives and equipment and the insolvency 
i/he railway pensions fund, on a national basis. To ease the 
i) named, locomotives were converted to oil-burning and some 
he was used as fuel. Grain export, which affects railway rev- 
i;s materially, depended on the supply of ocean tonnage; the 
dimotive situation was eased by the lowering of speeds, reduc- 
) of services and greater reliance on Argentina’s own repair 
W) facilities. Development of the Victoria-Minas railway, as a 
elt of U.S.-Brazilian agreement, was of vital significance in 
ird to ore supply for the United Nations. 

Jonstruction was continuing on the Salta railway link to Anto- 
4 sta, and on the Chilean side must have nearly reached the 
i-ntine border; the Argentine section would not be finished 
411945. The Chilean railways were faced with many difficulties 
i) freight rates and passenger fares were materially increased 
Bln. 1942. 

3), Peru the Arica-Tacna railway, dating back to 1857, 

fn over by the government. 

vjustralia.—The various Australian government railways, in 
4» in the war zone, handled vastly increased traffics with lim- 
%, production facilities for locomotives and equipment. The 
aylem was not eased by the existence of three different gauges 
i by the necessity of utilizing railway workshops for other war 
s\vities. Construction work was limited to that required for 
#| purposes and the growing restriction on road services im- 
#:d a further traffic burden on the railways, as did the diver- 
© from coastal shipping. Close co-operation between the indi- 
Zial state railways was an outstanding feature. In almost every 
© 1941-42 yielded record traffic figures, as also records in 
dating efficiency, in spite of the release of large numbers of 
«' to the armed forces. In New Zealand the financial year 
11-42 resulted in record receipts, in part created by the diver- 
© from road transport, but also due to the government’s policy 
5 
) 
b 


was 


fail and road co-ordination. 

}anada.—The two large Canadian systems were called upon 
andle record traffics, on certain sections reaching double the 
‘var volume. The C.N.R. installed one of the longest C.T.C. 
yallations in the world on its Maritime Provinces main line. 
}, system of rates known as “agreed charges,” which originated 
s$ritain, made headway even under war conditions, simplifying 
{punting and clerical work. (See also Disasters: Railroads ; 
¢ (Os EeR.a55) 


( TED STATES.) 


jinfall: see METEOROLOGY. 
Yoid Transit: see Evectric TRANSPORTATION. 


i 


‘tes of Exchange: sce ExcHAnce ContROL AND EXCHANGE 
VES. 
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Rationing Consumer rationing began in the United States in 
* 1942, to meet shortages in supplies of certain 
civilian goods needed for, or curtailed by, the war program. The 
legal basis for rationing had already been laid in 1941, beginning 
with the Priorities and Allocations act of May 31, 1941, which 
stated that, in the case of shortages, “the president may allocate 
such material in such manner and to such extent as he shall deem 
necessary ... in the public interest... .” 

The president delegated this authority to the Office of Produc- 
tion Management (OPM), subject to the approval of the Supply, 
Priorities and Allocations Board (SPAB), and transferred the 
Division of Civilian Supply from the Office of Price Administra- 
tion (OPA) to the OPM to “formulate plans and programs pro- 
viding for the equitable distribution ... of the materials . . . for 
civilian use.” The director of priorities (OPM), then Donald M. 
Nelson, was made responsible for preparing and issuing priority 
programs, which included rationing. 

One of the first and most vital commodities affected by the 
Japanese attack in the Pacific was rubber, 97% of the world’s 
supply being produced in the area of the southwestern Pacific, 
and rapidly being cut off by the advance of the Japanese armed 
forces. Luckily, the United States had been foresighted enough 
to build up stocks of this vital war and civilian material, and 
about a normal year’s supply was on hand or afloat. However, 
new war demands and the probability of having to depend on this 
stockpile for two or three years made it necessary to curtail 
civilian consumption immediately. Tires accounted for about 75% 
of the country’s consumption of rubber, and three days after the 
war began, all civilian sales of tires were “frozen.” 

Some 8,000,000 tires, at all distributive levels, were thus made 
available for rationing (manufacture of civilian tires was stopped). 
The OPA, because of its established regional price administrating 
organization and consumer interest, was considered the best 
agency to administer rationing. The amount of tires to be ra- 
tioned was so small that only vital community needs could be 


ULTIMATE EFFECT of U.S. gasoline and tire rationing as predicted in 1942 
by Shoemaker of The Chicago Daily News 
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TE IRONIES OF U.S. SUGAR RATIONING in 1942 as seen by Goldberg of the 
New York Sun in this cartoon captioned ‘Sugar Shortage”’ 


considered. On Dec. 27, 1941, the OPM issued M-15-c, a detailed 
ration order, directing the OPA to ration tires by certificates 
through local boards (at least one to every county) to qualified 
eligibles, such as physicians, ministers, police, fire services, and 
operators of buses, farm tractors and trucks used for certain 
specified purposes. These eligibles were to prove the need of a 
car in the pursuit of their duties, and the need of a tire to oper- 
ate the car. 

The OPA issued ration order 1 shortly after; printed regula- 
tions, instructions and forms; and organized local volunteer Tire 
Rationing boards after the manner of the Selective Service boards. 
(On Dec. 1, 1942 these boards, renamed War Price and Ration- 
ing boards, numbered 5,500.) Quotas were issued for each board, 
with state and national quotas to distribute in areas where needs 
were under-estimated. On Jan. 5, 1942, tires began being rationed 
to the public. 

Closely allied to tires were automobiles. Both the steel and the 
mechanical skills that went into the making of several million 
cars each year were badly needed to produce war materials. On 
Jan. 1, 1942, all sales and deliveries of passenger cars to civilians 
were “frozen,” and the OPM and the OPA began working on a 
rationing program for this civilian good. 

During Jan. 1942 the war administration was streamlined. The 
OPM was abolished and the War Production board (g.v.) was 
established in its place, free from all of the cross-checks and 
answerable to no one but the president. One of the first acts of 
the WPB was to establish the OPA as the rationing administra- 
tive agency, empowered to ration at the retail level to consumers 
such goods and with such added authority as the WPB should 
thereafter direct. The OPA was given a free hand with respect 
to the administrative regulations, in order to provide for changes 
and flexibility in the rationing programs instituted. 

This was followed by a directive to ration passenger automo- 
biles, and on Feb. 2, 1942, ration order 2 allowed delivery of all 


cars sold but not delivered on the date of the “freeze.” This 
done to avoid the inequities arising from the numerous 
where “turn-ins” had already been sold on the muna 
market. Ration order 2A established consumer rationing of avj)} 
mobiles by certificate through the same local boards with my 
the same eligibility standards, beginning March 2, 1942. | 

With the conversion of the typewriter manufacturing plan St 
war work, the OPA was directed to ration another commod}|) 
which was very important to most businesses. Ration orde 
revised, issued on March 24, 1942 (ration order 4, first isst 
was a temporary expedient allowing used typewriters to go ty 
highly restricted list of war manufacturers), rationed new ¢ 
used typewriters by certificates to qualified eligibles showing neji\) 
Non-portables could be secured by firms with A-1 or higher jj) 
ings, and portables went to firms with A-3 or higher ratings, phil) 
a number of other important organizations, such as governmll 
agencies, newspapers, etc. Used non-portables and new portal 
could be rented by any group until such time as they were calf 
in. (This date was later set at Sept. 15, 1942 for used nf 
portables. ) 

The war curtailed the supplies of sugar from the beginnif 
The Philippines and Hawaii were cut off or curtailed as sour : 
of supply, and in the Caribbean, submarine activity and shippfil, 

a) 
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space priorities limited our ability to import sugar. According) 
sugar had to be rationed, and the OPA was called on to adn i | 
ister the first comprehensive rationing program. Coupon ratitl 
ing, with an equal amount to everyone, was decided upon. 

The immense job of printing and distributing 180,000,000 rat ‘ 
books was finally completed by May 6, 1942, with the helpy if 
the nation’s schools and a temporary army of volunteers, al 1 
rationing began. The first coupon of the 28 in the War Ratiil 
book I was good for one pound of sugar over a period of t 
weeks. Later the coupon values and length of the periods 
adjusted from time to time according to the supply situation. 

On May 15, 1942, bicycles began to be rationed by certifi¢ 
to qualified eligibles showing need. The primary purpose of 
rationing was to make available this substitute for automobilelyy 
public transportation to those whose work was vital to the vii) 
or the community. On July 9, the qualifications were liberalidy) 
to speed up the movement of bicycles. 

On May 15, 1942, gasoline rationing was begun in 17 easté 
states and the District of Columbia. Tankers had been diverij 
to war uses, causing a shortage on the east coast which the 4 i 
of rail tank cars, although greatly increased, could not make if! 
Rationing was done by the issuance of cards to be punched }) 
the filling station attendant when the gasoline was sold. 1 3 
basic ration was three gallons a week, with additional amouy 
for necessary occupational driving, and unlimited amounts td 
few drivers whose needs could not be calculated and who wad! 
important to the community, such as doctors. As there was } 
check on the seller, violations were very frequent in cases wh! 
the attendant knew the driver. i 

On July 22, 1942, a new system was inaugurated in the eajti 
rationing gasoline by coupons. The basic ration was four gall) 
a week (later lowered to three), with an additional ration it 
occupational driving up to a maximum of 64 gallons for thi! 
months. In addition, a certain number of qualified drivers W 4 | 
allowed extra amounts above that where conditions vac 
Filling stations were required to turn in coupons received in ot 
to obtain supplies, thus helping to achieve compliance. 


if 


coupons were distributed in the same manner as were a s 
coupons. 

Farm machinery and equipment became one of the warti Hh 
casualties under the shortage of steel. Manufacture was shai i 


curtailed, and the OPA was directed to ration supplies to ob 
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ie best distribution of available supplies. In this instance, the 
epartment of agriculture, through its AAA program, was equipped 
) administer the program, and on Sept. 15, 1942, the OPA dele- 
ited its authority to the secretary of agriculture, who began the 
\ttioning of farm machinery according to need and to the extent 
at it would help production. 

| Rubber boots and rubber work shoes were rationed to the 
jablic on Oct. 5, 1942 by certificates through the local boards 
cording to qualified need. Some types of footwear were dis- 
mtinued, and the attempt was made through rationing to scale 
ywn the use of rubber by issuing lighter weight protective foot- 
tear where possible. Civilian rubbers, gaiters, etc., which could 
> made almost entirely from reclaimed rubber, were not in- 
suded in the rationing program. 

i As the winter of 1942 approached, it became apparent that 
tel oil, along with gasoline, would be a war casualty on the east 
vast, and even in the midwest. On Oct. 22, a fuel oil rationing 
jogram became effective in 30 eastern and midwestern states 
jid the District of Columbia. Coupons were issued according to 
1 formula which weighted factors such as average degree-day 
imperatures of the region, floor space, consumption during the 
jlevious year, plus special considerations for young children and 
ck persons. An average cut of one-third of the 1941 consump- 
jon was the necessary goal of the program. Considerable diffi- 
‘ilty was experienced because of the complexity of the formula 
fi.d the regulations, causing some public resentment. 

1On Nov. 11, 1942, OPA again delegated authority to the secre- 
)ry of agriculture, under a directive from the WPB, to ration 
ilk cans and farm fencing. 

_.As in the case of sugar, coffee supplies diminished because of 
submarine activity and priority shipments. As the stocks ran 
Gw on retailers’ shelves, the OPA was directed to ration coffee. 
yais was done with the sugar ration book, using the last coupons 
‘ coffee coupons. On Nov. 29, 1942, coffee rationing began, with 
le initial coupon (No. 27) good for one pound of coffee over a 
je week period. All consumers, except those under 15 years of 
#e, were included in this program. 

During 1942 the rubber situation had grown worse rather than 
aitter. New tires were rationed, but no attempt was made at 
‘st to control the use of the biggest stock of rubber in the 
juntry, that on the wheels of the country’s automobiles. The 
aruch report, submitted to the president at the end of the sum- 
“er, recommended immediate mileage rationing to preserve the 
le of these tires, in order to maintain essential civilian activities. 
S:cordingly, on Dec. 1, 1942, after nationwide distribution of 
soline coupon books in the manner of the second gasoline ration- 
Wg program on the east coast, gasoline rationing began through- 
dit the United States. Coupled with it, was a tire-inspection pro- 
.am, providing for a complete periodic check on the nation’s 
‘es. In addition, all tires over five per car were required to be 
‘irned in to the government as a stockpile or scrap rubber. 

The last ration program of the year was the certificate ration- 
gz of coal and oil stoves to consumers on the proof of need. It 
fgan on Dec. 18, 1942. As production was curtailed, it was 
Sared that the fuel oil ration would cause a run on the available 


iortages of meat were apparent throughout the butcher shops 
the country, and canned goods, especially processed fruits and 
}getables, were disappearing from the grocers’ shelves. 


fitioning. Under this plan, an entire group of similar products 
ere to be rationed, with a coupon price set on each individual 
“om, allowing the consumer to spend his points as he chose among 


*e rationed articles. On Dec. 27, it was announced that processed 
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fruits and vegetables were to be rationed Mar. 1, 1943, and meats 
shortly thereafter. (See also Business REVIEW; Price ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, OFFICE OF.) (L. Hn.) 


Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres. 


With a 1942 production the highest in history, the rayon 
yarn industry of the world went through 12 months of accelerated 
introduction into many new fields of both military and civilian 
use. The total production of rayon filament yarn and rayon 
staple fibre in the United States was 10% larger in 1942 than 
in 1941. The increase in filament yarn was 6% greater and 
the staple fibre 25% greater. Consumption of staple fibre alone 
in 1942 of domestic (U.S.) origin represented an increase of 9% 
over the 1941 combined figures of domestic production and 
imports. 

Comparative figures of rayon production in the United States 
are given in Table I for the period 1937-42 inclusive. Table II 
shows the relative position of rayon with that of other principal 
textile fibres. 

In other countries as well, rayon took a prominent position. 
In France, according to official reports, a new rayon producing 
company was formed during the spring of 1942 known as France 
Rayonne, through which the German staple fibre and rayon 
producers cartel took control of the French industry. Germany 
was to supply all of the cellulose raw material to France. An 
adjunct of this development was the formation of a separate 
company to exploit the bullrush growth in Provence alleged 
to contain 97% of alpha cellulose. The German cartel was re- 
ported to control 33% of the venture. 

Rayon, in Great Britain, came under new government control 
with the introduction of so-called utility cloths, or the only 
cloths in which rayon could be used. In July 1942 the British 
Standards Institution in order BS/BOT 23, issued specifications 
for 16 groups of cloths in all acetate, all viscose, all cupram- 
monium, acetate warp, viscose filling, spun rayon and filament, 
etc. Details of the specifications were type of cloth, use (lingerie, 
linings, etc.), threads in. warp and filling, weave, finish and 
requirements as to fastness to washing, degree of fading and 
fastness to perspiration. The variety of fabrics that might be 
produced from a limited range of yarns was commented upon 
favourably by British manufacturers. Altogether, 56 construc- 
tions were stipulated. The British Rayon council and the Rayon 
and Silk association adopted, in 1942, a standard trade termin- 
ology for rayon as follows: 


Rayon yarn: Continuous filament rayon yarn. 

Rayon fabrics: Fabrics made from rayon yarn, 

Rayon waste: Waste from rayon yarn. 

Rayon staple: Rayon staple fibre. 

Spun rayon yarn: Yarns spun from rayon staple. 

Spun rayon fabrics: Fabrics made from spun rayon yarn. 

Spun rayon waste: Waste from rayon staple and from spun rayon yarn. 


In the United States market, 1942 saw many new military 
uses for the synthetic fibres, the most notable the rayon tire 
cord. In Oct. 1942 the United States government issued orders 
for five rayon producers to convert their yarn production to 


Table !.—United States Rayon Production in Millions of Pounds 


1938 


1942 IQ4I 1940 1930 


328.6 
51.3 


451.2 | 390.1 
122.0 | 81.1 


257.6 
29.9 


Rayon filament yarn . . 
Rayon staple fibre . . . 


479-3 
153-3 


Table I].—Consumption in Millions of Pounds 


1942 1941 1940 19390 


3,620.7 
47-3 
396.5 
359-7 


5,208.5 3,001.7 
25.60 35- 
AIL.I 
388.7 


5,018.6 


not available 
hey 652.2 
452.4 


*r1 months actual, one month estimated. 
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that suitable for tire fabric. The order was expected to increase 
the output of the high tenacity type of rayon needed from 
50,000,000 to 100,000,000, possibly to 150,000,000 lb. annually. 
The government expected that one-third of the viscose yarn 
production of the United States would go to military tires. But 
this was only part of the huge consumption of rayon and 
synthetic fibres for war use. The entire output of nylon yarn 
was allocated to the military, primarily for parachute fabrics 
known as “escape chutes.” The amount produced was a military 
secret. Vinyon, fortisan and other variations of rayon, such 
as the substitute for kapok known commercially as bubble-fil, 
were being employed in a variety of ways in self-sealing gasoline 
tanks; aerial delivery and cargo chutes; fragmentation bomb 
chutes; tow targets; life preservers; mosquito netting canopies; 
flags, insignia, etc.; tapes, lines and webbings; uniform materials 
for the maritime service, the women’s auxiliary services and 
the parachute troopers; sleeping bags and other windproof 
fabrics; and life boat fabric. 

In the civilian field, rayon was the only fine fibre left to the 
hosiery makers when nylon was removed from the civilian 
market in Feb. 1942. The hosiery mills consumed, in 1942, 15% 
of the viscose yarn shipped, as compared with 8% in 1941. In 
1942 former users of silk and wool in fabrics also increased their 
demands. In all, it was esti- 
mated that in 1942, new users 
took about 25% of the rayon 
available. 

A new source of demand for 
rayon civilian fabrics made its 
appearance late in 1942 for the 
first time and was a potentially 
major factor for 1943. This was 
the demand from the North 
African and other outlying mili- 
tary areas where the lend-lease 
program would be utilized in re- 
habilitation of the civilian pop- 
ulation as well as in providing a 
medium of payment for services 
and goods used by the U.S. 
forces. Rayon fabrics, because 
of their versatility both as to 
price and types, were heavily in 
demand for shipment to these 
areas. While purchases made in 
1942 were for immediate de- 
livery, it was expected that a long-range program for 1943 would 
include heavy shipments of rayon for future delivery. 

Production of rayon in South America and Mexico also 
progressed. In April 1942 machinery of a New Jersey rayon 
yarn producer was dismantled and shipped to Mexico to begin 
operation around August 1. One of the larger rayon (acetate) 
producers in the United States was also combining with Mexican 
interests to construct a new plant at the cost of $6,000,000 
which would employ more than 3,000 persons. Chile started 
operations in 1942 in its new rayon filament yarn plant, making 
coarse denier sizes of yarn from imported wood pulp. Of historical 
interest was the decree issued on Aug. 16, 1942, by the Argentine 


For benefit of agriculture 


To business enterprises 


For 


To drainage, levee and irrigation districts 


To public school authorities 


For catastrophe rehabilitation loans 


For other purposes... 


by direction of congress 


GRAND TOTAL 


government, making compulsory use of the term “rayon,” and 
prohibiting use of the term “artificial silk.” (See also Sik; 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) CLs Br) 


Receipts, Government: sce Bupcets, NATIONAL. 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements: see INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Reclamation: see CANALs AND INLAND WATERWAYS; FLOODS 


RECEIPTS, GOVERNMENT—RED CROSS 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation—Summary of Activities Feb. 2, 1932, through Dec. 31, 1942 


To open banks to meet demands of depositors. . . . 
For distribution to depositors in closed banks 
For bank capital (including Export-Import banks $176,500,000, and 

Federal Home Loan banks $124,741,000) 
For self-liquidating projects (including PWA municipal securities) . 
For loans for national defense and war activities 
For loan to Great Britain and Northern Ireland. ........ 
urchases of stock—national defense . 


To railroads (including PWA railroad securities) . . 
For loans to and capital of mortgage loan companies (including 
$25,000,000 capital the RFC Mortgage company and $11,000,000 ‘| 
capital Federal National Mortgage association) 
For loans to and capital of insurance companies 
To building and loan associations (including receivers) 


To state funds for insurance of deposits of public moneys 
For mining, milling and smelting businesses 
For loan to Export-Import bank. . .. . 


Total—By directors of the corporation 
Allocations and loans to other governmental agencies and for relief 


AND FLoop ConTROL; Forests; IrrIcATION; SoIL EROSION AN i 


Sor, CONSERVATION. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation. tions ana 


tivities of the Reconstruction Finance corporation were admin. 
istered in 1942 under the direction and supervision of the secre. 
tary of commerce. The RFC has succession until Jan. 22, 194; 
unless sooner dissolved by act of congress. 

In 1942 the main function of the corporation was the finance 
of various war activities, such as procurement of materials, con 
struction and operation of war plants, and writing of war dam 
insurance. Such financing was provided both to private busines 
and to the corporation’s own subsidiaries—Defense Plant corpora 
tion, Defense Supplies corporation, Metals Reserve Co., Rubbe 
Reserve Co., and War Damage corporation. The corporatio 
was also authorized to make loans to public agencies, financia 
institutions, insurance companies, railroads, drainage, levee, ir 
gation and similar districts, mining and fishing industries, pub 
school districts; subscribe for and make loans upon nonassessa 
stock of banks, trust companies, insurance companies, natio 
mortgage associations, mortgage loan companies; make loans 
the carrying and orderly marketing of agricultural commodit 


Repayinents an 


Disbursements | Oiher Red aa 


Authorizations 


$ 2,602,281,430.83 | $ 1,450,848,509.84 |$ 1,440,453,71u. 
I,334,805,161.08 1,138,251,019.27 1,086,932,446. 
1,419,531,473-07 


1,056,570,252.24 1,021,849,899. 


1,471,132,831.56 
1,069,317,914.15 
339,386,574.72 
5,071,253,010.92 
390,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 
99,668,742.35 
1,035,026,714.70 


1,646,046,189.00 
I,295,122,405.62 
663,414,534.20 
8,839,5760,367.98 
425,000,000.00 
I25,000,000.00 
148,662,048.64 
1,595,479,435-54 


906,582,243.92 


215,483,401.2, 
1,934,087, 299.0) 
30,262,605. 


33,003,471. 20 
575,187,677.03 


627,260,524.67 
137,668,209.81 
133,134,867.90 
23,242,175.00 
12,003,055.32 
13,064,631.18 


797,342,930.95 
I51,527,250.19 
178,402,559.59 
25,674,050.00 
16,184,520.95 
13,087,715.88 


393,0335394.1 

103,799,403.7 

128,463,588. 
22,399,400. 
11,066,565. 75 


13,064,031. by 


A Colca: Saeed WG (oie oft; I9,124,100.00 8,607,909.40 3,362,755e9 
3 Weiler hea tenedrme cian 25,000,000.00 25,000,000.00 25,000,000. 
SALES a ops bs aoe 669,057.07 614,813.85 614,813.8 


$21,291,928,290.65 | $14,128,661,356.88 |$ 8,738, 169,583.81 


3,724,387,499.75 2,958,322,041-10 


353991593,917-39 


$25,016,315,790.40 | $17,528,165,274.27 |$11,696,492,524. ort | 


*Includes $2,741,144,685.09 of corporation’s notes cancelled pursuant to act of congress, approved Feb. 24, 1938. $ Vay 
tIncludes $45,669,005.09 credited on indebtedness for property taken over for debt. WW 


il 
and livestock, and exportation of agricultural or other products ¥ 
and purchase securities from Public Works administration. 


(C. B. ail | 


Red Cross Entry of the United States into World War 
* resulted in unprecedented expansion of Americal 

Red Cross activities at home and abroad during 1942. More th 
half of the Red Cross budget was devoted to the U.S. armed 
forces. At the request of the army and navy, scores of Red Cross 
clubs for service men were established in the British Isles, Ice- 
land, Australia, New Caledonia and other foreign countries it 
which U.S. troops were stationed; 461,493 pints of blood were 
collected from volunteer donors for army-navy blood plasmé 
supplies; 45,648,300 surgical dressings, made by chapter volut 
teers, were delivered to the armed forces. 
Military and civil defense activities at home also increaseé 
Red Cross field directors at army and navy stations and hospite 
counselled and assisted 637,585 service men and their famil 
with the co-operation of local chapters; the Red Cross recrea 


jogram for convalescent patients in military hospitals was 
oadened; medical case and social workers were recruited to 
eed the recovery of convalescent service men by relieving 
eir minds of personal problems and worries; Red Cross first-aid 
'd water safety courses were made available to the army and 
vy for use in the military training program. The Red Cross 
»o embarked upon a program to enroll 98,000 nurses eligible 
ye military service in its first reserve, the reservoir of the army 
(d navy nurse corps. 

In the civil defense program, Red Cross first-aid instructors 
)ined and certified 3,616,254 persons. First-aid detachments 
th 8,287 persons were organized to protect life in factories, 
ice and store buildings, schools and other public places. To 
seviate the shortage created by the large number of physicians, 
stses and medical technicians entering the army and navy, 
(5,214 persons were trained in Red Cross home nursing. An 
ditional 30,000 women were enrolled as Red Cross nurse’s 
les, a volunteer corps whose members take over routine nursing 
eties in hospitals and clinics. Through the Red Cross nutrition 
vice, need of proper food and diet to cope with wartime con- 
sfions was stressed with 157,288 women completing an extensive 
jacational course. 

gChapters perfected their disaster preparedness organizations in 
yas vulnerable to enemy attack. Under agreements with the 
ice of Civilian Defense and the Office of Defense Health and 
ielfare Services, the Red Cross assumed responsibility for the 
wyergency mass care of civilians affected by enemy action, in- 
yding temporary shelter, feeding and clothing. The number 
‘tmobile disaster units, made up of trucks, canteens, ambulances 
jd other vehicles was increased, and disaster relief workers in 
coast chapters took over the task of assisting seamen and 
yysengers of torpedoed vessels. 

s\t a cost of $1,235,295, the Red Cross aided 72,434 victims 
174 natural disasters in 42 states. Membership in the Red 
‘ss’ 3,748 local chapters and more than 6,000 branches in- 
ased to 15,129,833 adult and 14,887,792 junior members in 
'2. 

fin three years of war more than 20,000,000 people in Europe, 
‘ica and Asia had received $60,000,000 worth of assistance 
tough the American Red Cross foreign war relief program. 
aioroximately $4,000,000 worth of hospital and medical supplies 
ie shipped to Russia; in China 4,245,000 persons were aided 
jan additional $4,000,000 worth of medical and food supplies. 


) CROSS MOTOR CORPS in a parade of 10,000 uniformed women down Fifth 
\jiue, New York city, April 11, 1942 


U.S. CIVILIANS donated blood through the Red Cross in 1942 to be used in 
transfusions on battlefields. A nurse is shown taking the blood pressure of a 
donor 


Food and medicine were sent in large quantities to Greek and 
Polish refugees in the middle east. Milk concentrates and cloth- 
ing were sent to the children of unoccupied France; clothing, 
hospital and medical supplies to the people of Great Britain. 

More than 500,000 food parcels were sent to the International 
Red Cross in Geneva for distribution to prisoners of war in 
Europe. Food and relief supplies also were shipped to U.S. 
prisoners of war in the far east; large quantities of Red Cross 
supplies in Shanghai were saved from confiscation and distributed 
to imprisoned Americans and citizens of Allied countries. 

At home, 2,719,581 volunteers accomplished the following in 
1942: produced 96,661,757 surgical dressings and 15,501,512 gar- 
ments and miscellaneous articles for home and abroad; tran- 
scribed into Braille 461,553 pages and duplicated 302,228 pages 
for distribution to the blind; served meals to 587,291 persons — 
through the canteen corps; 26,604 active members of the motor 
corps made 552,240 trips, principally in behalf of disabled 
veterans and crippled children; 11,452 Gray Ladies served in 
hospitals; home service workers made a total of 110,198 visits 
in handling cases of enlisted men and their families; 28,812 mem- 
bers of the staff assistants’ corps gave their time performing 
general office work in chapters. (G. S. Br.) 

The World.—Rapidly spreading war during 1942 brought 
corresponding extension of Red Cross activities in the various 
national Red Cross societies and their two international organiza- 
tions, the International Red Cross committee and the League of 
Red Cross Societies. 

War in the Pacific and the capture of many prisoners by the 
Japanese extended the work of the International Red Cross 
committee to that area. Although Japan had not ratified the 
convention of Geneva regarding the treatment of prisoners of 
war, agreement to abide by its terms was given in Jan. 1942 and 
delegates of the international committee were accepted for Japan 
proper, Shanghai and Hongkong. The committee’s Central Agency 
for Prisoners of War in Geneva, Switz., continued to serve as 
a clearing house for information about prisoners of most of the 
belligerents and its delegates visited prison camps in Europe, 
the far east, Africa, Australia and at many points in the western 
hemisphere. These delegates, always neutral and usually of Swiss 
nationality, observed the treatment of prisoners, talked to the 
men in private, submitted reports for both the detaining power 
and the prisoners’ own country, and arranged for the distribution 
of supplementary supplies of food, clothing and comfort articles. 

The International Red Cross committee continued to handle 
an increasing volume of civilian messages and inquiries about 
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persons in war-affected nations, maintaining for the most part 
the only method of communication between persons in one bel- 
ligerent country and their friends and relatives in enemy terri- 
tory. During 1942 the committee also developed an agency for 
the operation of ships carrying prisoners of war relief supplies 
and given safe conduct by the belligerents. 

The League of Red Cross Societies—the federation of the 
63 Red Cross and Red Crescent societies of the world—continued 
its exchange of information among the societies and its promo- 
tion of Red Cross activities by the publication of bulletins in 
various languages and by visits to societies by the league’s ex- 
perts. The Pan-American bureau of the League of Red Cross 
Societies sent specialists in disaster relief and nursing services 
to Latin-American Red Cross societies, assisting in the develop- 
ment of these activities. The Joint Relief commission of the 
International Red Cross, formed by the league and the inter- 
national committee, arranged for the extension of relief to 
civilian war victims and sent delegates to observe the distribution 
in many of the occupied European countries. (See also PRISONERS 
oF Wak.) (P.. E. R.) 


: 1872-1942), U.S. educator, was 
Reeves, Jesse Siddall ae eae in Richmond, Ind. 
Educated at Kenyon and Amherst colleges, he did graduate work 
at Williams college and Johns Hopkins university and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1897. He founded the University of Michi- 
gan’s department of political science, joined the staff of that 
school in rgro as professor of political science and in 1931 became 
professor of American institutions, a post he held until his death. 
Previously he had taught at Johns Hopkins and at Dartmouth. 
He served as technical adviser to the American delegation to 
The Hague conference on codification of international law, was 
lecturer at the Academy of International Law at The Hague and 
was a member of the Pan-American commission of jurists for 
the codification of international law. He died at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., July 7. 


Referendum: see INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
Reforestation: sce Forests. 
Reformed Church: see PResByTeRIAN CHURCH. 


Refu ees The tide of refugee movement was predominantly 
g * eastward in Europe during 1942. The most sub- 
stantial movements were of unknown numbers of civilians in 
flight before the German armies as they advanced into Russia 
and of 200,000 to 300,000 Jews deported in the first instance 
from cities and towns in Germany, Austria and Czechoslovakia 
to the overcrowded ghettos of Warsaw, Lublin and Lwow in 
occupied Poland and later from these concentration centres to 
unknown destinations and obscurity in eastern Europe. 

Earlier, more than 1,000,000 Polish refugees were driven from 
western Poland, which had been incorporated into the German 
reich, into the Gouvernement General of Poland and into southern 
and eastern Poland, occupied in the first instance by soviet 
Russia and later by Germany as her attack on the U.S.S.R. 
rolled eastward. 

To meet the increasing shortage of inanpower resulting from 
the war, Germany recruited labour from all countries in Europe. 
To the 1,500,000 French war prisoners employed in industry 
and agriculture in the reich were added those who went volun- 
tarily under contract to Germany from the allied and neutral 
countries. Larger numbers followed from the occupied countries 
whose enlistment was forced either by the lack of other employ- 
ment or by the imposition of repressive measures such as 
restricted food rations or the threat of imprisonment or intern- 


REEVES, JESSE S.—REFUGEES 


ment. It was estimated that foreign labourers in Germany!) 
totalled more than 2,000,000 in 1942. Refugees in southe 
France enlisted for labour in building roads across the de 
in North Africa to avoid recruitment for labour in German: 
Exit westward through the Atlantic ports of Spain and Por} 
tugal and through Algiers to Casablanca in Morocco to thy 
western hemisphere was restricted to those central and easten 
European and Spanish refugees in southern France, Spain 
Portugal who were fortunate enough to secure exit per 
from these countries and immigration visas to overseas countr 
After the United States and many of the Latin and South Amer i 
can countries entered the war in Dec. 1941 transportation fron) 
Lisbon was restricted to occasional sailings of Portuguese a 
Spanish boats. Less than 10,000 refugees left these ports 
places of final destination in 1942. i 
The westward movement of millions of Chinese war refuge 
from central and eastern China and the coast cities continued} | 
The movement was not essentially different in character fror 
that of the preceding years. Peasants and unskilled labourerg 
moved short distances along railroads and highways in fligh 
from the Japanese forces to return to their homes when th 
military action had ceased or the areas were recaptured. 
more mobile elements of the Chinese population trekked farthed | 
westward participating in the general movement of industry and 
cultural institutions. Whether the westward movement will 
prove permanent will depend on many factors involved in 
peace settlement at the end of the war, chiefly the organizati 
of the industrial and business economy of China and thd} 
strength of its government administration. Tih, 
Through the arrest and round-up of Jewish refugees in Pari | 
late in July 1942 the world became aware of the persecution 
which the Jewish communities of central and eastern Europe haq | 
been subjected earlier at the hands of their German oppressor: 
Mass deportations which had taken place on a wide scale in thd), 
east and had been hidden by nazi censorship were instituted in} 
western Europe where news to the outside world could not sd 
easily be controlled. Men and women of all ages were taken 
from their homes at night, herded into concentration camps anq 
deported eastward. Families were separated, over 2,000 childre 
were left behind by their parents and many suicides were reported 
from Paris. Protests from the French public and church author 
ties were of no avail. Several thousand evaded arrest and 
over the border into Switzerland, others over the demarcat 
line into unoccupied France. = 
Within a few weeks similar deportations were institute i 
southern France. All exit permits were cancelled in southern} 
France and it was announced that none would be reissued tq 
Jews of other than French nationality. Over 5,000 refugee 
escaped over the French border into Spain and Portugal. De} 
portations of Jews were also under way at the same time int 
Norway, the Netherlands and Belgium. a) 
When Germany occupied southern France in Nov. 1942 
avenues of escape from Europe were cut off except for those whd i 
had managed to enter Spain and Portugal. It was estimated that} I 
Cl 


from 50,000 to 60,000 central European refugees remained im 
southern France. The occupation of North Africa by British am 
American forces brought prospects of release to some 20, 
eastern and central European and 25,000 or more Spanish refug 
who had escaped to that area in previous years. 

On Dec. 17, 1942, a joint statement was issued by the govern 
ments of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Luxembourg, th 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Union of Soviet Socialist Re 
publics, the United Kingdom, United States and Yugoslavia 4 
by the French National committee, giving cognizance to th 
persistent reports of deportations, mass executions and enforced. 


REICHENAU, WALTER VON—RELIEF 


Jour practices instituted by the German authorities against 
e Jewish race in Europe and condemning these persecutions as 
“policy of cold-blooded extermination.” 

Action by the League of Nations High Commissioner for 
‘fugees and the Intergovernmental committee which grew out 
the conference of 32 governments summoned by President 
anklin D. Roosevelt at Evian, France, in 1938, was severely 
stricted by the war. Interventions on behalf of individuals 
d special groups of refugees were made with countries of 
msit or of final immigration with respect to releases from 
ernment and admissions. These organizations and the Inter- 
ional Labour Office were giving consideration at the end of the 
ar to plans for more adequate treatment of the refugee problem 
er the war. It was generally accepted that the refugee 
»blem would have to be treated as an essential part of the 
iger problem of dislocated population groups. (See also CHILD 
@LFARE; JEWISH RELIGIOUS LIFE.) 


JIBLIOGRAPHY.—Sir John Hope Simpson, The Refugee Problem (1939) 
\ Refugees, A Review of the Situation since September 1938 (1939), 
'ed under the auspices of The Royal Institute of International Affairs; 
s:fugees,” The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
«ince (May 1939); Louise W. Holborn, “The Legal Status of Political 
sugees, 1920-1938,” American Journal of International Law, xxxii: 
4-703 (1938); Survey Graphic supplement (Nov. 1940, March 1941, 
yt. 1941) and other articles. (G. L. W:) 


IF (1884-1942?), German army off- 
\Ichenau, Walter von cer, was born in Karlsruhe, Ger- 
jny. The son of a general of the artillery, he followed his 
‘aer’s footsteps, joining an artillery unit in 1903. During 
Irld War I, he served on the German general staff and in the 
fily days of the nazi regime, he was regarded as one of Hitler’s 
hourites. He was raised to the rank of a lieutenant general in 
Polish campaign in 1939 and was made a field marshal in 
y 1940 in recognition of his generalship in the French blitz- 
>g a month earlier. Marshal von Reichenau was in command 


jenny’s Russian forces in the Ukraine campaign in the fall of 
1. In Nov. 1941, von Reichenau’s armies met defeat at the 
dds of Marshal Timoshenko and he was driven out of Rostov. 
(Berne dispatch Jan. 17, 1942 said Marshal von Reichenau died 
apoplexy while travelling back to Germany “for reasons of 


ils (1867-1942), U.S. Egyptolo- 
fisner, George Andrew gist, ane born Nov. 5 in In- 
suapolis. He received his Ph.D. degree from Harvard university 
6) took graduate work there in Semitic languages. From 1905 
4 942, he was in charge of excavations in Egypt sponsored by 
uvard university and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. His 
gst famous discovery was the alabaster sarcophagus of Queen 
cepheres, mother of Cheops. His excavations of tombs and 
biamids in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan shed new light on Ethi- 
1: culture. Dr. Reisner compiled an outline of the history 
sincient Ethiopia from 750 B.c. to A.D. 350. His findings were 
‘)rded thoroughly and in minute detail, describing vividly the 
jent customs and culture of the Pharaohs. He died at the 
amids of Gizeh, June 7. 


cI Arie 1883-1942), Finnish  states- 
lander, Lauri Kristian oes sf pom May. 3: and 
al educated at Helsinki university. A member of the agrarian 
dy, he sat in the diet from 1910 to 1913 and from 1917 to 
j, and was minister of agriculture from 1918 to 1920. He 
president of Finland, 1925-31. Long considered Finland’s 
ing authority on agriculture, he was credited with the suc- 
4, of his country’s varied farm projects. Dr. Relander died 
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Feb. 9 in Helsinki. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Relay Racing: see Track aNnp FreLp Sports. 
Relief President Roosevelt’s appointment of Governor Her- 
* bert H. Lehman of New York state as director of Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation in Occupied Countries marked a new 
direction for relief in the United States. Money from the Lend- 
Lease fund will be made available as required, and while many 
of the details of its administration are necessarily in the forma- 
tive stage, its announced policy is to work in connection with the 
military and civil governments which may be set up in various 
countries, with special attention to such measures as will most 
effectively place their citizens upon an independent footing. Two 
of the outstanding public welfare officials of the United States, 
Fred Hoehler of Chicago and William Hodson of New York city, 
were sent by Governor Lehman to Africa to explore the needs 
and possibilities. 

Trends in general and in work relief noted during 1940 and 
194I were continued on even an accelerated rate. In England, 
whereas there were 128,000 persons on the rolls of the assistance 
board receiving relief (unemployed workers and those in need 
because of enemy action) in March 1941, the number had shrunk 
to 44,100 in March 1942 (the latest date for which figures were 
available). Money cost showed a proportionate decrease, from 
£12,767,000 in March 1941, to £4,500,000 in March 1942. Com- 
parable figures for the United States were not so striking, but 
present the same picture. In Sept. 1941 there were 818,000 fam- 
ilies on relief and 1,007,000 men and women on Work Projects 
administration (work relief), whereas in Sept. 1942 the numbers 
were 528,000 and 382,000 respectively. Payment for general re- 
lief decreased from $18,503,000 in Sept. 1941 to $12,998,000 in 
Sept. 1942; and for work relief from $60,439,000 to $26,432,000 
in the same period. In Dec. 1942 the president ordered the clos- 
ing of all federal works projects under this category, and by Feb. 
or March 1943 all expenditures for this method of relief were 


“to cease. 


However, in what is called in the United States categorical 
assistance—aid to the blind, aged and dependent children—there 
was a gradual and uneven increase in both United States and 
Great Britain. The assistance board of Great Britain granted 
987,235 supplementary pensions in March 1941 to the aged and 
dependent widows, at a cost of £15,438,000, whereas in March 
1942 the figures had risen to 1,133,597 persons and £27,500,000. 
The story again was not quite so striking in the United States, 
where recipients of old-age benefits increased from 2,205,000 to 
2,245,000 between Sept. 1941 and Sept. 1942, and the money 
involved in these benefits increased in the same period from 
$46,190,000 to $50,318,000. In aid to dependent children, com- 
parable figures for the same interval were 384.000 and 382,000, 
showing a slight shrinkage and $12,565,000 to $13,054,000 change © 
in benefits. It was the general opinion of those closest to the 
situation that not only were children going to work younger than 
the assistance plan anticipated, and so thus reversed a trend that 
had been constant and unmistakable after the enactment of the 
Social Security bill in 1935, but the same authorities saw evi- 
dence that the same influences depressing the upward curve in 
old-age assistance were also at work: men and women who might 
in a glutted labour market find it impossible to find work or not 
even attempt it succeeded in securing employment under war 
conditions, and thus either did not apply as they reached the 
eligible age, or took themselves off the rolls by getting a job. No 
such reversal of trends, however, was observable in Great Brit- 
ain, probably because the drain on manpower was felt at least 
two years earlier than in the United States. In the United States, 
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and to a less degree in Canada, there was widespread criticism 
directed against assistance of almost any sort, except old age, 
based on the failure of most of the public to have a realistic 
understanding of the wide variety of factors, other than the eco- 
nomic one of unemployment, that created dependency. Hence 
there was impatience of any program to liberalize assistance or 
to make eligibility less stringent. In Great Britain, on the other 
hand, the social services, including assistance, were liberalized, as 
in the supplementary grants to the aged, during the course of 
the war. 

The war chest movement, started in 1941 as a natural expan- 
sion of the peace time community chest in Canada and the United 
States, collected more money than in 1941. Strictly for regular 
activities, eight chests in Canada, reporting up to the end of No- 
vember raised in 1942 the sum of $2,278,809 as against $2,180,- 
771 in 1941. In the United States, 257 chests reporting at the 
same time raised $65,485,527, aS against $51,927,323 in 1941. In 
both countries, these sums were in addition to money raised for 
specific war relief, such as navy or army relief or the Red Cross, 
none of which was included in the various chests. The Red 
Cross made no appeal for war funds in the U.S.A. in 1942, but 
planned to do so early in 1943. 

In June 1942 the United States congress brought that country 
into line with the other nations of the allies by passing an allot- 
ment and allowance act, whereby the enlisted man earning not 
more than $90 a month might allot $22 (or more, by a later 
revision) to a spouse or dependent relative, to which the govern- 
ment added an allowance, whose size varied with the number of 
dependents and their relationship to the enlisted man. In Great 
Britain and Canada the administrations of allowances to depend- 
ents of enlisted men were flexible enough to permit them to meet 
exceptional situations, so likely to occur in any general scheme, 
but no such discrimination was possible in that of the U.S.A. In 
World War I the Red Cross filled in all the gaps between needs 
of the soldier or his dependents and governmental provisions. In 
April 1942, however, an agreement was made between the Federal 
Social Security board and the Red Cross whereby the latter 
assumed responsibility for needs of enlisted men and for infor- 
mational service either to the men or their families. On public 
welfare authorities lay responsibility for meeting need arising 
among families of enlisted men. 

The dominating place of the war forced social agencies, public 
and private, into new activities. In London, for example, new 
services for refugees from British territories were instituted; 
homes for aged evacuated from their own homes by enemy ac- 
tion have been opened; means for distributing American and 
Canadian war relief set up, and bureaus for information to those 
made homeless by bombing or evacuation of dangerous areas 
established, as well as various provisions for their emergency 
care In the Americas, up to Jan. 1, 1943, untouched by actual 
violence of war, certain dislocations of communities and families 
demanded immediate attention such as care of children of work- 
ing mothers, housing and community facilities in areas having a 
sudden growth as well as attention to provision for recreation for 
the young. 

This sudden emergence of new needs and means for meeting 
them gave rise to some overlapping and confusion. In the United 
States two federal organizations were launched, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and the Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, which acted as stimulators and co-ordinators of local 
activities, and in certain functions even granted aid to local proj- 
ects. In Great Britain, the Assistance board retained the responsi- 
bility for giving the necessary relief or for co-ordinating the ef- 
forts of other agencies, although perhaps not entirely with suc- 
cess any more than in the more loosely organized Americas, as 


RELIEF, WAR—RELIGION 


complaint was made early in 1942 that the Lord Mayor's fu 
of London of over £2,000,000 was used quite without refereng] 
to what other authorities were doing in the same field. Som.) 
what the same criticism was voiced in the United States 
reference to the army and the navy relief funds. 

For any solicitation of funds at all connected with needs 
ated by war at home or abroad, the Canadian government cre 
the National War Charities Fund Advisory board, and in 
United States the War Relief Control board was established © 
the state department by executive order. These bodies revie el | 
budgets, recorded results of solicitations and, when deemed f 
ting, advised the public when enough had been contributed, ; 
the control board did in November, by stating the war and nay 
funds had collected enough to meet their requirements. (See 
CHILD WELFARE; MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT; SOCIAL SECURIT} 
SocIAL SERVICE; UNEMPLOYMENT. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—‘“British Cities at War,” Public Administration Serviced 
No. 76. Publications of the Assistance board (England), of the S 
Security board (U.S.A.). and Welfare (Canadian) (F J. Be 


Relief, War: see War RELIEF CoNnTRIBUTIONS. 


R li . The conflict between war and conscience furnishe 
e igion. a central issue for the discussions and utterances 6 | 
nearly all church bodies during the year. Majority opinigaa 
religious circles found ground for moral judgment in a balan 
of the enormous values involved in the outcome of the 
against its colossal evils. The report on the state of the ch 
presented to the biennial meeting of the Federal Council ( 
Churches of Christ in America declared that “there are moraj 
issues at stake in this war for which the Christian as Christiai} 
should have special concern.”’ The Gallup poll in May indic 
that six out of ten Protestant and Catholic ministers of the Un 
States thought they should support the war and give full ¢ 
operation to the government But strong pacifist minorities cor 
tinued to voice positions within the federal council and in nume 
ous denominations, and the declarations of Protestant bodies i 
support of the war frequently were moderated by the feeling thag 
the churches supported the government too uncritically duri 
World War I and by the resolve that the churches themsely 
must not split on the war issue 
The most representative utterances of the churches declar I 
that all governments should be kept under moral criticism am 
that in no absolute sense could the cause of any nation be id@ en ) 
tified with the will of God. i 
Other ethical problems forced to the front by the breakdow 
of civilization and prominent in discussions and utterances 0} 
practically all churches included those of anti-Semitism, and a ) 
other racial minorities. There was serious effort to underst 
the revolutionary social changes under way in the world in thd 
light of Christian ideals and a growing inclination to raise thd. 
question of serious modifications in the social order after the 
The “leftist” tendencies of the new archbishop of Canterbury, 
voiced in his Albert hall speech of Sept. 26 and in numerous p 
lications, did not prevent the British government from rai 
him to the highest position in the Anglican church Numer 
clear-cut declarations on social ethics came from Catholic sour 
for example that of the Inter-American Seminar on Social Stu 
in September in elaboration of the well-known papal encyclicals 
Under war pressure significant changes occurred in the relatiol 
of churches and communions to one another, War pressure foreé 
together contending creeds and sects. Closer relations betwee 
Protestants and Catholics were developed most elect aa 
England. A strong popular movement of religious revival a 
application to social issues was conducted under a joint committ 
of the Catholic “Sword of the Spirit” movement and the Religion 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS—REPUBLICAN PARTY 


q Life movement of the Anglican and free Protestant churches. 
eat public meetings were alternately chaired by the archbishop 
} Canterbury and the Roman Catholic cardinal. Even more 
-matic were the concurrent utterances of Protestant and Roman 
tholic leaders in France in condemnation of anti-Semitism and 
» mistreatment of refugees. On the other hand, eastern Ortho- 
)x churches in nations involved in war complained against Roman 
(tholic activity in territory traditionally Orthodox, and the 
herican Roman Catholic hierarchy in a pronouncement in No- 
jnber criticized Protestant missions in South America as con- 
‘ty to the good neighbour policy in a normally Catholic land. 
*is got a somewhat pointed reply in a resolution passed by the 
feral council of churches. Protestant interchurch relations 
ved toward unity on numerous lines. (See CHrisTIAN UNITY.) 
‘he terrible human vicissitudes which go with war and the 
jakup of civilization were naturally reflected in the institutional 
= of the churches. In the totalitarian and conquered coun- 
iS some were oppressed to the point of virtual extinction; and 
| church everywhere was hindered in activities believed to be 
j-ntial to its mission. Vast population movements in the United 
ites heaped up unassimilated masses of people in temporary 
amunities and housing projects around great defense industrial 
#tres, withdrew virility, leadership and financial strength away 
n tens of thousands of smaller communities and made the lot 
‘he churches at both ends of the process exceedingly difficult. 
i: supply of ministers was greatly reduced by those who went 
war as volunteers and the greatly expanded demands of the 
iiplaincy for the armed forces. In the United States the finan- 
i support of religion, in general, held up fairly well but there 
we widespread fears as to the effect of immediately impending 
fation. Numerous church colleges and other institutions were 
‘>ed into financial straits and faced possible obliteration. 
‘freative religious thought suffered a decline. The year 1942, 
vever, saw the publication of a number of competent Biblical 
ties, as well as a considerable outpouring of devotional litera- 
tl, much of it aimed at furnishing spiritual comfort and 
olance to soldiers. 
4Videly diffused concern for the postwar world order, expressed 
‘ess formal fashion, must be regarded as one of the primary 
zious phenomena of the year. This concern strongly united 
wse who differed as to the war. It was reflected in the United 
fces by the studies and conferences of the influential commis- 
fi on the basis of a just and durable peace, set up by the 
‘bral council, and by very numerous declarations and publica- 
His by British religious leaders. Meanwhile the church’s works 
mercy and relief for war prisoners and refugees and the sup- 
di. of orphaned missions, cut off from their parent churches by 
9, went steadily forward. The rehabilitation of the European 
4rches and Christian institutions after the war was formally 
iygnized as a great and peculiar task for the churches as soon 
ijostilities cease. (See also CurisTIAN Unity; also under sep- 
die churches. ) CHEE Ds) 


Vigious Denominations: sce CHuRcH MrempersurP. 
oresentatives, House of: see Concress, UNITED STATES; 


* 

: . When the 77th congress convened for 
ublican Party. its second session on Jan. 5, 1942, the 
Tublicans held 28 senate and 164 house seats. Senator Charles 
McNary of Oregon continued as Republican senate leader, 
al Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., remained as house 
# er and as chairman of the Republican National committee. 
4)resentative J. William Ditter of Pennsylvania headed the 
fibublican Congressional committee, and former Senator John 
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G. Townsend, Jr., of Delaware served as chairman of the Repub- 
lican Senatorial committee. 

Though sharply divided in their attitude toward the adminis- 
tration’s foreign policies prior to Pearl Harbor, the Republicans 
in 1942 supported measures aimed to mobilize the full resources 
of the nation in the global struggle to defeat the axis. Entrance 
of the United States into the war virtually put an end to the 
earlier division between noninterventionists and interventionists. 
There was a difference of opinion, however, among party leaders 
on the postwar international role of the United States. : 

On April 20, the Republican National committee met at Chi- 
cago to define the party’s position on war issues. Wendell L. 
Willkie, Republican standard bearer in 1940 and a strong sup- 
porter of the administration’s international policies in 1941, urged 
that the committee approve a statement favouring the co-operation 
of the United States in building a new world order. Senator Rob- 
ert A. Taft of Ohio, runner up to Mr. Willkie in the 1940 conven- 
tion, held that the party should postpone a definite stand on post- 
war reconstruction until after the war. 

The resolution on foreign policy adopted by the committee at 
Chicago said: 

We realize that after this war the responsibility of the nation will not be 
circumscribed within the territorial limits of the United States, that our 
nation has an obligation to assist in the bringing about of understanding, 
comity and co-operation among the nations of the world in order that our 
own liberty may be preserved and that the blighting and destructive proc- 


esses of war may not again be forced upon us, and upon the free and peace- 
loving peoples of the earth. 


The committee recorded its opposition to any effort by the 
administration “to use the war emergency as an excuse for the 
extension in domestic affairs of unsound economic panaceas,” 
and demanded a drastic reduction in nonessential government ex- 
penditures, the elimination of “nonessential domestic regulations,” 
and the “weeding out of inappropriate and unfit political ap- 
pointments throughout the government’s war machinery.” 

In a “declaration of policy,” closely paralleling the committee’s 
Chicago resolution, Republican members of the house, on Sept. 
22, asserted that the United States had “an obligation and re- 
sponsibility to work with other nations,” called for “an efficient 
and unrelenting prosecution of the war,” expressed their opposi- 
tion to a negotiated peace, until the United States and its allies 
were able to dictate the peace terms, and urged a drastic cut in 
nondefense spending. Representative Martin, as national chair- 
man, travelled widely during the year, addressing state and local 
party groups. In his speeches he emphasized the need for a strong 
Republican party, and the maintenance of the two party system. 

Republican candidates were victors in two of the three special 
elections held in 1942 in each case winning a seat previously held 
by a Democrat. (See also ELECTIONS.) 

Following the November elections, Representative Martin issued 
a call for the national committee to meet at St. Louis on Dec. 7, 
and announced that he would present his resignation to the com- 
mittee at that time, in order to give his full time thereafter to 
his duties as Republican house leader. The committee, on the 
third ballot, elected Harrison E. Spangler of Iowa as its new head. 
The defeat of Werner W. Schroeder of Illinois, who led on the 
earlier ballots, was interpreted by some political observers as a 
victory for Mr. Willkie, who had opposed the election of 
Schroeder because of his views on foreign policy. 

Senator Taft, a supporter of Schroeder, was selected to offer 
the committee’s war resolution. In this, the committee affirmed 
the principles of the April 20 declaration, pledging itself “to victory 
over our foreign enemy, and a just peace when war shall end, 
and to the preservation of the republic under our constitution.” 

Shortly before the adjournment of the 77th congress on Dec. 
16, Representative Hamilton Fish of New York, outspoken non- 
interventionist prior to Pearl Harbor, resigned from the House 


Se ce EE RES steics Sees He ee ee 
HAMILTON FISH, Republican representative of the 26th New York district, 
talking at a political picnic in the summer of 1942. Fish, especially marked for 
“purging” by the New Deal, won in the election of Nov. 3, 1942. The Republi- 
cans gained 47 seats in the house of representatives in this election 


Foreign Affairs committee, where he was ranking minority mem- 
ber. On Dec. 17 former Senator John G. Townsend of Delaware 
was again named head of the Republican Senatorial committee, 
to serve through the 1944 campaign. 

As 1942 ended, the Republicans, with the largest representation 
in the new national legislature since the 72nd congress (1931-33) 
prepared to play a more important part in shaping war measures 
and domestic legislation. (See also UNITED STATES.) 

(O. McK.) 


Retail Sales: see Business REVIEW. 


Reunion: see FRENCH CoLoNIAL EMPIRE. 
Rhode Island A north Atlantic state of the United States, 
e in New England; one of the 13 original states; 
popularly known as “Little Rhody.” Area, 1,214 sq.mi. (smallest 
of the United States); pop. (1940) 713,346. The urban popula- 
tion was 653,383 (91-6%). Capital, Providence (253,504). Other 
cities include Pawtucket (75,797); Woonsocket (49,303); Cran- 
ston (47,085); Newport (30,532); Warwick (28,757); Central 
Falls (25,248). 

History.—At the regular 1942 session of the legislature, lead- 
ing measures passed included the following: 

An act providing for absentee registration for service men; an 
act permitting Rhode Island citizens in the armed services to 
vote by absentee ballots; an act granting leave of absence to 
state employees who entered the armed forces or were loaned to 
federal agencies; an act authorizing local housing authorities to 
convert slum clearance projects to defense housing projects; 
authorization for local governments to deal directly with the 
federal government in contracts for defense public works; an act 
giving general authorization to cities and towns to appropriate 
for civilian defense needs; an act granting emergency defense 
powers for the governor and the state council of defense; an act 
placing the state sickness insurance system under the unemploy- 
ment compensation board; provision for increase of about 124% 
in unemployment compensation benefits; authorization for recipi- 
ents of old-age pensions to live with relatives and hold insurance 
up to $500; provision for reduction of employee contributions to 
the unemployment compensation fund from 14% to 4% of the 
individual’s wages, the 1% being diverted to the new state sick- 
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ness insurance fund. } 

The chief executive officers of the state elected in Nov. 194¢ 
for 1941-42 were: J. Howard McGrath, governor; Louis W. Cap 
pelli, lieutenant governor; Armand H. Cote, secretary of state} 
John H. Nolan, attorney general; Russell H. Handy, genera 
treasurer. The same officers were elected in Nov. 1942 {6 
1943-44. 

In the 1942 gubernatorial election, McGrath (Dem.) received 
139,407 votes; McManus (Rep.), 98,741. Edmund W. Flynn was 
chief justice of the supreme court. 

Education.—During 1941-42 there were in the public elemen}. 
tary schools 61,625 pupils and 2,154 teachers; in junior hig 
schools 22,488 pupils and 963 teachers; in senior high school# 
(three years) 16,759 pupils and 816 teachers; in senior hig 
schools (four years and vocational) 5,074 pupils and 218 teachers 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—The total numbei 
of persons receiving relief in all categories (including a smal. 
amount of overlapping among categories) in Nov. 1942 wad 
17,656, or about 2.5% of the state’s population. The total 
amounts paid out during the year Dec. 1, 1941-Nov. 30, 1944 
were as follows: state unemployment relief and general publid 
assistance $1,569,782; soldiers’ relief $77,240; old-age assistance | 
$2,078,391; aid to dependent children $773,960; aid to the blind 
$26,254. In unemployment compensation, the gross amount 0: 
benefits paid during 1942 was $4,741,690.40 to 46,114 different 
individuals. The amount paid into the fund during 1942 wad 
$16,090,619.18. WPA monthly average employment for the yeat 
ending June 30, 1942 was 3,693. Total expenditure for the fiscal} 
year was $3,619,637.16. 

There were 782 inmates in correctional institutions in Oct- 
Nov. 1942, and 4,596 patients in charitable institutions and in ' 
stitutions for defectives. 

Communication.—The total mileage of highways on Dec. 1 
1942 (excluding city streets) was 2,680.86. Expenditures (1942) 
for the 801.58 mi. of constructed state highway system totallec} |’ 
$3,154,475.36. The total mileage of railways was 188.9. Watert 
borne commerce of the state for 1940 was 7,389,110 tons. Aird 
ways totalled 120 mi.; there was one airport, two landing fields} 
In Jan. 1942 there were 138,762 telephones in service. 

Banking and Finance.—There were 35 banking institutions in | 
1942. Resources of 23 banks under state supervision totalled)» 
$492,342,944.94 and of 12 banks under federal supervision, $1744 
481,579.00. Savings deposits (exclusive of club accounts) in sav} | 
ings banks and trust companies (the 23 state banks) amounted} / 
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f$5x6, 139,941.50 on June 30, 
942. In addition, six loan and 
svestment companies had re- 


Territory and Area 


in sq. mi. Principal Products 


Rhodesia 
Imports and 
Exports 
(in thousand £) 


Education: 
Elementary and 
Secondary 1938 


Revenue and 
Expenditure 
(in thousand £) 


Road and 
Rail 


copper (smelter pro- 
duction 1939) 


yurces of $9,335,862.95; eight 
uilding and loan associations, 

13,328,200.93; 23 credit un- 
P> $5,196,199.76. 


NorRTHERN RHODESIA 
290,323 


(export 1940) 
copper, blister, 
£7,452, 644 


£1,270,638 


215,L00ometrictons 


copper, electrolytic, 


B) Eurpn. schls., 18, 
schlrs., 1,320}; 

African schls., 431, 

schlrs., 35,570. 


._ (1940) (194 
imp. 5,204 All rds. 3 1775, mi. 
exp. 13,028 rly. 620 mi. 


At the close of the fiscal 
‘ar, June 30, 1942, total state 
eipts were $20,256,960.20; 
penditures and encumbrances, 
$9,034,006. 94; surplus from 
eration, $1,222,953.26. The 
ate gross debt was $29,333,000; net debt $23,990,695.83. 
Agriculture.—The total estimated value of agricultural pro- 
jiction was $16,280,000 in 1942 and actual value was $12,750,- 
x In 1941. Total acreage harvested was 50,000 in 1942 and 

600 in 1941. Cash income from crops in 1942 was $5,660,000; 

m livestock, $9,710,000; from government payments, $107,000 


_ (1941) 
maize 118,475 
metric tons 
coal 1,874,975 tons 
gold 790,442 oz. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
150,333 


otal of $15,477,000. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Rhode Island, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) IQ41 
| 
-} Sees 
BTIAIRCOUS VALS (DU. os ko eas See Bo cs hoa, fa a eee 42,000 39,000 
| fOmsilage x tons. ee. oe hms dak ee ee 57,000 57,000 
ee ay aa tons 49,000 41,000 
2,000 2,000 
975,000 920,000 
34,000 32,000 
332,000 250,000 
16,000 21,000 
6,000 7,000 
210 230 
| Livestock and Livestock Products 
REROENO AIST) oe hen. eee Gy tens Bh: 2 ari elk 23,000 22,000 
ok ‘produced, eA a vy Fee ee ee ee 142,000,000 | 136,000,000 
i mens, Nos Janes. 5 0 io 504,000 478,000 
Pe SEDLOGUCER § OZ..> Pur: Otcatn tue ce Ady yap eee 6,149,000 6,000,000 
a thickens raised, No.. . 908,000 811,000 
i) sey siralscdssNOr. ves a Setee Were tees 2 oc 25,000 22,000 
— 


uManufacturing.—The total estimated value of manufactures 
. $516,390,541 for 1939 and $517,196,193 for 1937. Total em- 
wpyment in 1939 was 106,269 wage earners and 12,005 salaried 
‘icsonnel. The number of establishments was 1,460. Wage earn- 
, received $105,406,950 and salaried personnel $27,940,576. 
igures for 1941 were not obtainable from bureau of the census.) 
Mineral Production.—The value of mineral production in 
Bode Island is small: $980,916 in 1939 and $911,599 in 1938. 
tone ($558,944 in 1939 and $511,620 in 1940) and sand and 
livel ($265,631 in 1939 and $333,612 in 1940) are the principal 
ducts. (M,C. Mx.) 


eer 


| (1877-1942), Canadian  states- 
lodes, Edgar Nelson man, was born Jan. 5 in Amherst, 
8S., and finished his education at Acadia and Dalhousie universi- 
13. He was elected to the dominion house of commons in 1908, 
4{ving as speaker from 1916 to 1918. He became Conservative 
of Nova Scotia in 1925, federal fisheries minister, 1930, 
isleral finance minister, 1932, and senator, 1935. As premier of 
‘va Scotia, he abolished the legislative council. He died at a 
‘Jspital in Ottawa, Ont., March 1s. 


. The territory extending from the Transvaal border 
lodesia. northward to the boundaries of the Belgian Congo 
J of Tanganyika Territory. It is bounded on the east by Portu- 
‘lese East Africa, Nyasaland and the Tanganyika Territory, and 
' the west by Belgian Congo, Portuguese West Africa and 
‘chuanaland. Area 440,656 sq.mi.; comprises two territories of 
‘i: British empire; viz., Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rho- 


Eurpn. schls., 121, 
schlrs., 10,762; 


(1941-42) Asiatic and col- 


rev. 6,715 
exp.: 
ord. 3,990 
war 2,613 


_ (104r) : 
Main rds. 1,621 mi. 
rly. 1,361 mi. 


._ (1941) 
imp. 9,829 
exp. 15,395 


oured schls., 12, 
schlrs., 11,426; na- 
tive (1937) schls., 
1,283, schlrs., 
108,995- 


desia. Southern Rhodesia is a self-governing member of the Brit- 
ish commonwealth, but supervision over native rights is reserved 
to the imperial government. Northern Rhodesia remains a de- 
pendency of the crown. Certain essential statistics are given in 
the accompanying table. (See also BririsH EMPIRE.) 

History.—The demands made in 1942 for increased production 
in these two territories of foodstuffs and basic metals intensified 
the chronic shortage of African labour, which was further de- 
pleted by military requirements. Two steps were taken to meet 
this shortage. Conscription of Africans was resorted to in North- 
ern Rhodesia early in 1942 and in Southern Rhodesia in June 
1942 in order to insure a labour supply, under conditions which 
were laid down for the protection of the workers. In Northern 
Rhodesia an African labour corps was raised to assist employers, 
especially farmers, who were engaged in work important to the 
war effort. Details of a provisional labour agreement between 
the Rhodesias and Nyasaland were published in June 1942. 
This agreement was to remain in force for two years and was 
intended to regulate the flow of migrant African labour and to 
provide adequate safeguards. 

Southern Rhodesia.—Southern Rhodesian white troops took an 
important part in the campaigns in North Africa, and the African 
regiment, the Rhodesian African Rifles, also acquitted itself well. 
Plans were made to improve and co-ordinate the cattle industry 
in the country. The Salisbury municipal council appointed a 
director of native labour. 

Northern Rhodesia—Munitions were being made in 1942 on 
the Copper Belt in three workshops, and others were shortly to 
be opened. In order to improve overland communications between 
South Africa and Kenya, work was begun to reconstruct the 
Great North road between Northern Rhodesia and Kenya to an 
all-weather standard at a cost of £355,000. To prevent the spread 
of rinderpest from Southern Tanganyika a game fence was built 
along the Northern Rhodesian border with Tanganyika, and an 
armed guard would prevent movements of game to the south. 
As a result of arbitration between the Northern Rhodesian gov- 
ernment and the North Charterland Exploration company, the 
company was awarded a sum of £153,985 for 3,776,741 acres of 
land. Part of this newly acquired land was allocated to the African 
tribes to relieve the shortage of land in the reserves near Fort 
Jameson. The agricultural department made a detailed survey 
of the area, of soil and vegetation, and anti-erosion measures 
were put in hand. (M. Rp.) 


. . (1893- ), German states- 
Ribbentrop, Joachim von ee was born April 30 at 
Wesel on the Rhine and was educated at the gymnasium at Metz. 
In toro he went to Canada as an independent merchant. At the 
outbreak of war in 1914 he returned to Germany, enlisted in a 
Hussar regiment, advanced to lieutenant colonel, and by the end 
of the war was attached to the war ministry. After the war he 
returned to private business as a wine merchant. He first became 
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identified with the nazi party as a worker in 1930. At his home in 
Berlin-Dahlem were held the important meetings that preceded 
Hitler’s appointment as chancellor of the reich, Jan. 30, 1933. In 
1935 Ribbentrop was appointed ambassador-at-large, and from 
1936 to 1938 he was ambassador to Great Britain. He became 
foreign minister Feb. 4, 1938, and played a prominent role in the 
diplomatic negotiations that preceded the war. 

In Jan. 1942, Ribbentrop conferred with Premier de Bardossy of 
Hungary in an effort to get the latter to give more aid to the 
Reich. In May he was present at the Hitler-Mussolini confer- 
ences in Salzburg and later that month conferred with Pierre 
Laval. On Sept. 27, 1942, the second anniversary of the Rome- 
Berlin-Tokyo pact, Ribbentrop asserted that Russia was nearing 
exhaustion; two months later, Russia’s “exhausted” armies were 
engaged in four major offensives. 


Fi . (1870-1942), U.S. novel- 
Rice, Alice Caldwell Wegan i... born Jane ar in 
Shelbyville, Ky. After graduating from Hampton college, Louis- 
ville, Mrs. Rice did social work and in the course of her visits to 
the poor, met a humorous and philosophical woman, head of a 
large family, who inspired Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
(1901), her first novel. It was her most successful book and 
was widely translated and dramatized for the stage and movies. 
She and her husband, Cale Young Rice, poet and dramatist, col- 
laborated on several books, and their extensive travels in Europe 
provided them both with material for their literary works. Lovely 
Mary, a sequel to Mrs. Wiggs, appeared in 1903 and was followed 
by Sandy (1905); Captain June (1907); Mr. Opp (1909); A Ro- 
mance of Billy Goat Hill (1912); The Honorable Percival (1918); 
Mr. Pete and Co. (1933); The Lark Legacy (1935); My Pillow 
Book (1937); Our Ernie (1939); and The Inky Way (1940). 
Mrs. Rice died Feb. to at Louisville, Ky. 


. The western hemisphere, which formerly depended 
Rice. largely on the orient for its rice supplies, probably pro- 
duced in 1942 a surplus sufficient to supply lend-lease shipments 
of an estimated 400,000,000 lb. to the Allies. Ten years ago most 
South American countries imported rice. The 1942 crop in Brazil, 
although the latter part of the season was unfavourable, produced 
an export surplus of 155,000,000 lb., according to U.S. commerce 
department reports. Expanded acreage in 1942 in the United 
States, although the yield was below average, produced a record 
crop of 66,363,000 bu., compared to 51,323,000 bu. in ro4r and 
a ten-year (1930-39) average of 45,712,000 bu. The 1942 area 
harvested was 1,477,000 ac. as against 1,214,000 ac. in 1941 and 
a ten-year average of 943,000 ac. The yield in 1942 was 44.9 bu. 
per ac. In 1941 it was 42.3 bu.; the ten-year average was 48.4 
bu. per ac. In California a low-yielding acreage was included in 
the 1942 expansion, thus affecting the yield per ac. Four states 
produced the rice crop grown in the United States. 

Chile produced a record crop of 86,041,000 lb. in 1942, com- 
pared to 61,327,000 Ib. in 1941. The Dominican Republic re- 
ported an exportable surplus of 20,000,000 Ib., as against 8,659,- 
ooo |b. in 1941. Although Ecuador, the third largest rice-produc- 
ing country in the western hemisphere, had a record crop of 
5,697,000 bu. in 1942, the government forbade exports until 
domestic needs had been satisfied. The Ecuadorian crop in 1941 
was 4,491,000 bu. Mexico also achieved a record in 1942, with 


U.S. Production of Rice by States, 1942 and 1941 


State he noms State 1042 1941 


bu. bu. bu. bu. 


Louisiana . . . 
exact ca) Sea, 


13,515,000 | 10,918,000 
11,592,000] 8,415,000 


Arkansasi 
Californian sa 


25,758,000 | 20,400,000 
15,498,000 | 11,590,000 
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Cuba had im ) f | 
| 


6,000,000 bu., compared to 5,551,000 bu. in 1941. 
ported an average of 437,000,000 Ib. of rice annually in the pre 
ous six years, but in 1942 increased domestic production sufficien 
to reduce import needs by about 30,000,000 lb. The Republic 6 
Panama Oct. 8, 1942, placed an embargo on imports of rice, f 
protect local farmers who had been encouraged to increase pro-} 
duction. Uruguay was reported to have an export surplus 0 
2,000,000 Ib. 

Argentine production in 1942 was described as sufficient fo 
home consumption and a possible small export. 

In Egypt a government-supported effort to increase productior 
was counteracted by an unfavourable season which reduced the 
crop from 33,607,000 bu. in 1941 to 29,339,000 bu. in 1942. 


(S.O.R) EY 
Rickenbacker, Edward Vernon jin exccurve. aul 


born Oct. 8 in Columbus, Ohio. The entry of the United Sta 
into World War I interrupted his career as an auto racer. 

first, he was chauffeur to General Pershing; later he was tra 
ferred to the air force, was promoted ‘to captain of the 9 
aero squadron and shot down 26 enemy planes in battle. 

won the Congressional Medal of Honor for shooting down t 
and routing five of seven German planes that attacked him o 
France in Sept. 1918. After the war, he returned to the mo 
car trade and eventually joined the General Motors company 
an executive. Later he became president of Eastern Airlin 
During World War II, he was assigned to England to investig 
reports that U.S. planes were inferior to models of other co 
tries. On returning to the United States in the early fall 
1942, Rickenbacker declared that U.S. craft had good perfo 
ance records but were not superior to other makes. While flyi 
on a similar mission across the Pacific, his plane ran out of g 
on Oct. 21 and he was virtually given up for lost. But Ricki 
backer, who had brushed with death many times, was found ali 
on a rubber raft after floating 23 days at sea north of Sam 
He was brought to a base in the South Pacific for hospitalizati 
and was returned later to the United States. 


Rios Morales, Juan Antonio {itecnon, woe 
’ statesman, was bo 
Nov. ro in Cafete, Chile. He studied law and was admitted 
the bar in 1914. Four times elected to the national congress 
a radical deputy, he was twice president of his party. In 1 
he was minister for the interior in the Allessandri cabinet fo 
three months and then was shifted to the post of justice min-j i 
ister. After the death of Pres. Aguirre Cerda, Rios, radical can- | 
didate, was elected president in Feb. 1942 by a majority of 56,000 
votes. It was believed that he would adhere to the anti-a 
and pro-democratic policy of his predecessor. He refused, ho 
ever, to break off diplomatic relations with the axis and postpo: 
a scheduled trip to Washington in Oct. 1942 after Sumner Welles,# 
U.S. undersecretary of state, had declared in a speech that a 
agents operating freely in Chile and Argentina were transmi 
news of United Nations ship movements to German and Italian} 
submarines. On the first anniversary of Pearl Harbor, Dec. 7,}| 
1942, President Rios in a message to President Roosevelt 
clared that Chile “has been and will be at every moment at t 


side of the democracies.” 

. . . (1897- ), British army of 
Ritchie, Neil Methuen cer, was born July 20, and ¥ 
educated at the Royal Military college at Sandhurst. He ente 
the army at the age of 17 as 2nd lieutenant in the famous Bla 
Watch regiment (42nd Highlanders). He served on the western If 
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\din Mesopotamia and Egypt in World War I. He was wounded 
» action and won the distinguished service order and military 
1oss. In 1939 he became colonel, was an acting brigadier general 
ithin a year and acting major general by Oct. 1940. He had 
en deputy chief of the middle east general staff for some 
onths, prior to his appointment on Nov. 26, 1941, as commander 
| the 8th army in Libya, succeeding Sir Alan Gordon Cunning- 
m. 

In June 1942, Rommel trapped Ritchie’s armoured units, de- 
/oying nearly all his tanks. On June 25, when Rommel was 
wshing his way through Egypt, Gen. Claude J. E. Auchinleck 
jolaced Ritchie as commander of the 8th army. 


Federal improvement and main- 
{ vers and Harbours. tenance of rivers and harbours and 
faer waterway channels in the continental United States and 
i) territories and island possessions are carried out by the corps 
i) engineers, U.S. army, under the direction of the secretary of 
fr and the supervision of the chief of engineers in accordance 
th the plans authorized by congress. Reports requested by 
yjagressional directives to ascertain the advisability of further 
(provements of this nature are also made by the corps of engi- 
lers. 

The water transportation facilities provided by these works 
iz vital to the commercial and economic development of the 
yuited States in normal times and are of the utmost importance 
4the nation in time of war. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, national defense 
jeparation and the advent of war required concentration of 
ort and the utilization of available construction equipment, 
Aiterials and manpower on those authorized projects having 
ve greatest connection with the preparedness program and the 


4w FROM THE PILOT HOUSE of a petroleum barge train being pushed up 
Mississippi river in 1942. Traffic on U.S. rivers reached high levels during 
%§ year as inland waterways were used to relieve the war load on U.S. railroads 
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war effort. In addition to the regular river and harbour opera- 
tions, work was undertaken on emergency river and harbour 
projects required by the armed forces. 

The principal items of improvement works prosecuted during 
the fiscal year included the completion of the deep-draught Dela- 
ware river channel from Philadelphia to the sea; dredging and 
rock removal in the Kennebec river from the mouth to Bath, 
Me.; removal of rock ledge in the main channel of Portland 
harbour, Me.; dredging of a deep-draught branch channel at 
Boston harbour, Mass.; dredging and rock removal to deepen 
and widen the channel in the Hudson river between Albany 
and the entrance to the New York State Barge canal at Water- 
ford; improvement of the entrance channel from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Calcasieu river and pass, La.; improvement of the 
channel in the Saginaw river to Saginaw, Mich.; channel widen- 
ing and turning basin extension in the Cuyahoga river at Cleve- 
land, O.; continuation of work on the construction of a new 
landward lock above Hastings, Minn.; dike construction and 
revetment works on the Missouri river between the mouth and 
Sioux City, Ia., in the interest of light-draught barge navigation; 
extension of the breakwater system at Los Angeles and Long 
Beach harbours, Calif.; power house extension at the Bonneville 
dam on the Columbia river; and the construction of a power plant 
at the Fort Peck dam, Mont. 

In addition to the above-mentioned waterway and harbour 
improvements, operations in the interest of water-borne com- 
merce and navigation were undertaken at other localities along 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific coasts, on inland rivers, and on 
the Great Lakes. These localities included the Cape Cod canal, 
Mass.; Providence river and harbour, R.I.; Stamford harbour, 
Conn.; Bronx river and New York harbour, N.Y.; the New York 
and New Jersey channels; the Great Lakes to Hudson river 
waterway; Great Kills harbour, N.Y.; Raritan river and Sandy 
Hook bay, N.J.; the Chesapeake and Delaware canal; Curtis 
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creek, Middle river, Wicomico river and Fishing creek, Md.; 
Norfolk and Portsmouth harbours, Va.; Mattaponi river, Va.; 
Roanoke river, Oregon inlet and Silver Lake harbour, N.C.; St. 
Augustine harbour, Fla.; Mobile harbour, Ala.; Pascagoula har- 
bour, Miss.; the Sabine-Neches waterway, Tex.; the Louisiana- 
Texas Intracoastal waterway; the Mississippi river between the 
Ohio river and Minneapolis, Minn.; San Francisco harbour, San 
Pablo bay and Mare Island strait, and Bodega bay, Calif.; the 
Columbia river between Vancouver, Wash., and Bonneville, Ore. ; 
the Upper Columbia and Snake rivers, Ore., Wash. and Ida.; and 
Neah bay, Wash. An act of congress approved March 7, 1942, 
authorized the construction of a new navigation lock at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. (See also AQUEDUCTS; CANALS AND INLAND WATER- 
ways; Dams; FLoops AND FLoop CONTROL.) (E. Rp.) 

Great Britain.—Dock labour schemes were formulated at the 
leading ports in connection with the Essential Work (Dock La- 
bour) Order, 1941, under the control of a National Dock Labour 
corporation (with two exceptions, the Merseyside and Clydeside 
districts which were directly under the minister of war transport) 
and the seaboard was divided into areas under regional port di- 
rectors. These schemes, combined with the formation of mobile 
squads of dock workers, were devised to expedite the loading 
and discharge of cargo. Perhaps the most notable event in port 
constructions was the completion, on June 24, 1942, of the Gal- 
way harbour development scheme. At a cost of about £200,000 
the Dun Aengus dock at the port was lengthened and deepened 
so as to admit vessels up to 350 ft. in length. The entrance was 
widened from 54 ft. to 65 ft. and an extension pier, 350 ft. long 
and 65 ft. wide, constructed with a deep water lay-by on the 
eastern side. A rocky ledge outside was removed as well as a 
sand bar, 800 yd. long by 260 ft. wide, in order to afford passage 
to deep water. Passenger tenders could now leave the dock at 
all stages of the tide to reach transatlantic liners in Galway bay. 

Evrope.—In France, there were reports of port reinstatement 
and development plans at Dunkirk and Fécamp and of further 
extension of the basin system at Marseilles. The Spanish govern- 
ment displayed activity in promoting schemes at Vigo and 
Bilbao, while the port of Odense in Denmark had been marked 
out for various improvements. 

Africa.—Very great general interest attached to the practical 
completion in its general outline of the new Duncan dock at 
Cape Town, of nearly 300 ac., the construction of which had 
been in progress for several years. As an appendage thereto, 
much discussion took place in regard to a proposed new dry 
dock of outstanding dimensions, which was finally sanctioned by 
the Union government. It was to be 1,200 ft. long by 150 ft. 
wide with a depth of 45 ft. of water over sill. The cost was 
estimated at £2,034,000 and the work was already being com- 
menced. 

Development schemes at Durban and East London were also 
well under. way. 

It was officially announced towards the close of 1942 that plans 
and estimates had been approved for the construction of the new 
port of Nacala in Portuguese East Africa. Nacala has a fine 
natural harbour where vessels drawing up to 18 ft. can anchor 
within 200 yd. of the shore. It lies 30 mi. north of Lumbo, 
which is south of the town of Mozambique. 

Australia.—There was also a large graving dock in hand at the 
port of Sydney, 1,050 ft. long by 137 ft. wide. There was reason 
to believe that the temporary enclosure dam at the site had been 
completed and that work on the dock proper had begun. 

(Be Cur) 
Roads and Highways In the United States there were 
* great changes in the highway con- 


struction program and in highway use because of the war. At 
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the beginning of 1942 the program was already affected by short! 
age of men and materials. During the year it became necessa 
to place one restriction after another on the work and by 
end of 1942 practically all major highway work not of direct w 
importance had been stopped. However, a considerable progra 
of rovd construction to give access to war industries and mi 
tary and naval installations was carried on. Also, certain cri 
deficiencies in main highways that were potential dangers 
would have dammed back the flow of war traffic were correcté 

The access road program was authorized by the Defense Hig 
way act of Nov. 1941 which provided $150,000,000 for acce 
roads. During the year this was supplemented by an additio 
$110,000,000. Roads were being built to relieve the great traf 
congestion that existed at aeroplane plants, shipyards and munif) 
tion factories. At many of these places, 75% to 95% of tham 
workers travelled by car and existing roads were unable to accom#y 
modate thousands of new workers. Many new roads were needeq 
to open up new sources of raw materials for manufacture intd 
the tools of war—for example, five roads in southwestern Colo} 
rado to reach scattered vanadium deposits. Road networks we 
built interconnecting primary and outlying fields for train 
flyers. At war centres along U.S. coasts the activities of a 
services produced a traffic enormously in excess of that for whii 
the highways were built. Streets were widened and new roa¢ 
built at these places. 

One hundred and twenty access road projects, aggregating 
mi. in length, were completed, and 888 projects exceeding 4, 
miles in length were under construction or approved for co 
struction. (See Motor TRANSPORTATION.) 

The Highway to Alaska.—Construction of a 1,600-mile high} 
way from the rail and highway terminal at Dawson Creek, Can 
to central Alaska has been the outstanding highway work of 
year. At the beginning of war with Japan, it was considerec 
highly important to establish a land supply route to airports an 
military bases in northwest Canada and Alaska. The corps © 
engineers of the army undertook the work and requested 
assistance of the Public Roads administration in locating 
constructing a highway. The route selected runs from Daw: 
Creek through Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson Lake, Wh 
horse, Tanana Crossing, to Fairbanks. Near Tanana Crossin 
branch of the highway connects with the Richardson Highwa 
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= Other Highways 


J.W. CLEMENT CO., 
BUFFALO, N.Y, 


| ve, left: SIGN marking the start of the Alaska highway on the outskirts of 
Ghonton, Alberta, Canada 


1 ve, right: CONSTRUCTION of the Alaska highway progressed at the rate of 
ijt miles per day in 1942, and traffic was operating on the road in the 
sier part of October. This photograph was taken near Fort St. John, British 
sliimbia 

i 


Ittre: CLEARING the roadway through a dense forest for the highway to 
ii ka in 1942 


low, left: AUSTRALIAN ARMY MECHANICS repairing convoy vehicles on 
0}1,000-mi. transcontinental road from Alice Springs to Port Darwin, under 
igitruction in 1942 as a vital military supply link 


tow, right: ““CARRY-ALL”’ removing tops of earth from a section of the 
ii ka highway, opened to military traffic in 1942 
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leading to the seaport at Valdez and to Anchorage. 

Construction of the highway was pushed rapidly during the 
summer and fall months by 10,000 engineer troops, and more 
than 6,000 civilian workers employed by 52 contractors working 
under the direction of the Public Roads administration. 

The road was opened to army traffic in November. The road 
was not open to civilian traffic and it was probable that civilian 
use would be possible only under special permit for the duration 
of the war. 

The Inter-American Highway.—Important progress was made 
on this highway extending from the Mexico-United States border 
to Panama, thence down the west coast of South America to 
Valparaiso, thence across the Andes to Buenos Aires and Rio de 
Janeiro. There was an alternate interior route from Vitor, Peru 
to Buenos Aires. 

After many years of effort, closing of gaps in the United States- 
Panama section was in sight. At the close of 1941 the United 
States authorized $20,000,000 to be used on the section of the 
highway between Mexico and Panama upon the condition that 
each country in which work was done paid one-third the cost. 
In 1942, such co-operative construction was under way in Costa 
Rica, El Salvador and Nicaragua, and it was expected that work 
would begin soon in Honduras. Mexico was extending the road 
toward its Guatemala border. 

Because of the importance of this route in giving access to raw 
materials and tropical products, and for continental defense, the 
war department of the United States was engaged in building a 
pioneer road to fill in those gaps not being closed by the co- 
operative construction. On this work the Public Roads admin- 
istration was indicating the location of a permanent highway and 
the pioneer road followed this route as closely as was practicable. 
It was also supervising the construction of permanent bridges 
over the larger streams. The gaps being closed, including work 
in co-operation with Central American countries, totalled 625 mi. 
in length. It was hoped that a road suitable for use by trucks 
would be available before the beginning of the rainy season in 
the summer of 1943. 

Progress was made on the section of the route from La Guaira, 
Venezuela to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, a distance of 8,200 mi. by 
way of Lake Titicaca, or 325 mi. longer if one went by way of 
Santiago, Chile. Reports from South America indicated that 
much of the route might be travelled at. any time of the year, 
but 20% was suitable for use only six months of the year. Work 
during 1942 increased the mileage that might be travelled in good 
weather. 

The principal bottlenecks on the entire route were the section in 
Panama adjacent to the Colombian border, for which no provi- 
sion had been made, and a 290-mi. stretch in Ecuador through 
mountainous country. A portion of this last section was being 
improved with a $900,000 loan made by the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington. 

Other work in the Americas.—In the first six months of the 
year, a 50-mile concrete surface was constructed by Public Roads 
administration across the Isthmus of Panama, completing the 
first modern highway across the isthmus which is of great im- 
portance in defense of the Panama canal. Mexico announced that 
construction was continuing on a highway that would link even- 
tually the Gulf of Mexico to the Pacific Ocean across the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. Peru completed a section of its great internal 
highway from the Pacific across the Andes to Peru’s Amazonian 
jungles. 

It was to be extended to navigable water on the Pucalpa river, 
a branch of the Amazon. 

War demands produced great activity in the mines of Bolivia. 
The western mining district was to be connected with the east- 
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ern food producing district by a 225-mi. highway connectin} 
Cochabamba with Santa Cruz. An aerial transporter bridge wa} 
being built across the Espiritu Santo river, a tributary of f 
Amazon at the edge of a little-explored jungle region of ¢ 
Amazon. The bridge was to be a combination tramway and s 
pension bridge. A tram car, geared to a two-cable track 3 
capable of carrying 80 persons or a 7-ton truck was to provi 
the means of conveyance across the river. Two 100-foot towe 
would support the tramway cable. j 
Argentine publications announced that final agreement betwe 
Argentina and Brazil had been reached for the construction of 
international bridge across the Uruguay river and constructit 
was scheduled to begin late in 1942. Brazil was making progr 
on its system of national highways and in 1942 pushed the c¢ 
struction of main highways in central, southern and weste 
Brazil. A system of 19,000 kilometres (12,000 mi.) was s¢ 
uled for completion within 20 years. Brazil started building 
fense highways because of the often-repeated nazi threat to cr 
the narrow south Atlantic to attack the Americas by way of fl 
Brazilian bulge. Many miles of new strategic highways were c 
pleted or were in the process of completion, including long 
tions of a coastal military road stretching 4,113 miles f 
Fortaleza (north of the bulge) to Porto Alegre (near the Una 
guayan border). | 
Australia.—After the beginning of the war highway work w 
directed solely at the war effort. Roads to mineral deposits, 
factories, agricultural areas and military establishments 
built. The road across the centre of Australia to Darwin pla 
an important part in throwing back the Japanese advance, du 
details concerning use of this road and other new military road 
were not available. 
Europe.—Censorship prevented obtaining more than fraj 
mentary information on highway work in England, Germany 
other European countries. It was evident that only highwaf 
work of considerable military importance was undertaken. 
During the year, England completed a monumental concre 
bridge across the Thames river to serve traffic bound for the h 
of London. Construction of the bridge was carried on succ 
fully while England was subject to heavy bombing attacks. 
Germany began the war with approximately half of its 4, 
mile system of Autobahnen completed. There was no evid 
that any considerable improvements were made since, or th 
Germany possessed the vehicles and fuel to use additional road 
if they had been built. Grandiose schemes for extension of Aut 
bahnen into occupied countries were announced, but if work W 
done it was concealed with great success. German technical li 
erature reported construction of roads to mineral deposits, 
ing centres, and military establishments in Norway, and 
extension of main German roads into Holland. 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.—This country had litt 
time for road building in 1942, but extensive roads constru 
before war came to Russia, were extremely useful. On the Trai 


wilderness across the Yablonoi mountains to Yakut on the Le 
river. This road is 540 mi. in length and makes valuable 
sources available. In the southern portion of Soviet Turkesta 
the Osh-Khorog highway crosses the Pamirs at an altitude o 
15,587 feet. 

The 1,000-mi. road across Iran from an unnamed seaport, f 
way of Tehran to the Caspian sea, was of great importance to fh (| 
Caucasus front. It was reported that streams of trucks flow 
over this road carrying munitions and supplies. The road 
through extremely rough country, crossing mountains with dee | 


gorges. In a distance of 20 mi. it drops 7,000 ft. to below 
level. 
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shina.—The Burma Road, over which supplies for Chinese 
ies flowed from Burma’s seaports, was closed to this traffic 
yit still had much military significance. A Japanese army ad- 
jzed along the road to the Salween river but Chinese still held 
‘greater portion of the road. The suspension bridge across the 
j7een was destroyed by the Chinese. 

)5 an alternate to the Burma route the Chinese were increas- 
tthe capacity of the ancient caravan trade route through the 
170° -ft. Karakorem pass to Sinkiang. A more important route 
som Darjeeling in northern India through Tibet to China. 
i) character of these roads was not such as to permit movement 
jrge quantities of supplies. General road construction in Free 
at ‘a continued throughout Japanese occupation of coastal areas. 
| China had in 1942 about 30,000 mi. of road. 
(ipan.—Statistics of roads given in the Japanese year books 
i, data for March 1939 of 5,350 mi. of national roads more 
} 24 ft. in width; 70,700 mi. of prefectural roads more than 
#:. in width; 35,200 mi. of municipal roads more than 18 ft. 
djidth; and 456,000 miles of town and village roads 12 ft. in 
qh. 

iis last class of roads is generally not fit for motor trans- 
wition. There has been a standardization of roads and the 
jng of road systems. The most important recent development 
the projected trunk highways to strike through the centre of 
n from Tokyo to Fukuoko. Progress on this road was un- 
im. There were also important developments on highways 
qad cities. (T. H. MacD.) 


(1858-1942), U.S. actress, was born April 19 
SON, May in Melbourne, Australia, the daughter of a 
ish naval captain. She was educated in Paris, London and 
sels, and moved to New York city with her husband when 
‘vas a young bride. Left widowed in her twenties, she found 
i) with a theatre company and made her first appearance 
rooklyn, 1884. Her first starring vehicle was The Rejuvena- 
5 of Aunt Mary, 1907. Miss Robson made her film debut 
J, silent pictures were in their infancy, survived the transition 
ilkies, and starred in a score of films. Her most popular 
‘was in a screen version of The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary. 
Balso starred in Lady for a Day, Mother’s Millions and as 
i, Etta in a series of Lemp “family films.” She died at Bev- 
HHills, Calif., Oct. 20. 


| 


1873-1942), Argentine politician, 
la, Julio Argentino aa: 17 in Cordoba. The 
iof the former president of Argentina, he was groomed for a 
ar in politics. He was graduated from the University of 
‘10s Aires, Faculty of Law and Social Sciences, and then en- 
(| politics. He became national senator, governor of the 
since of Cordoba, 1922-25, and was vice-president during 
g-onservative Justo administration, 1932-38, following which 
4came ambassador to Brazil. During his tenure in the foreign 
sstry, 1940-41, he negotiated with Uruguay a co-operative plan 
‘he defense of the River Plate area against non-American 


sssion. 


. was chartered in 1913 for the 
i kefeller Foundation permanent purpose of “pro- 
‘ag the well-being of mankind throughout the world.” Its 
‘am is concerned with certain definite problems in the 
qc, natural, and social sciences, the humanities, and public 
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atry and allied subjects. Its program in the natural sciences is 
concerned with experimental biology. In the social sciences the 
emphasis is on projects contributing not only to the understand- 
ing of important social problems, but also to the development of 
personnel and methods. The program in the humanities centres 
around the techniques by which cultural levels of contemporary 
society are being influenced—such as museums, the radio, drama 
and libraries—and the promotion of better international under- 
standing through cultural interchanges. The program in public 
health includes research on a number of selected diseases; 
demonstrations in the control of some of these diseases in their 
environments; co-operation with governments in services of 
central or local health departments; and the development of 
public-health education. During 1942 the foundation appropriated 
approximately $8,175,000 for work in its various fields of interest. 
The chairman of the board of trustees in 1942 was Walter W. 
Stewart; the president, Raymond B. Fosdick; and the secretary, 
Norma S. Thompson. 

General Education Board was incorporated by an act of 
congress in 1903, with the stated object of “promoting education 
within the United States of America without distinction of race, 
sex, or creed.” Its program is restricted largely to the support of 
education in the southern states. During 1942 appropriations ap- 
proximating $2,235,000 were made by the board. The chairman of 
the board of trustees in 1942 was Ernest M. Hopkins; the presi- 
dent, Raymond B. Fosdick; and the secretary, William W. 
Brierley. CE Bs v,.We) 
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Roman Catholic Church. 


spiritual ruler. In his person reside plenary power, spiritual, 
legislative, executive and judicial, in all matters of faith and 
morals. To him, the Catholic faithful throughout the world owe 
spiritual allegiance, as they owe full civil allegiance to their 
respective governments. 

Appointed by the pope are the cardinals, patriarchs, arch- 
bishops, bishops, vicars who govern the ecclesiastical jurisdictions 
throughout the world. The college of cardinals consists of 70 
members with its full complement. Through 1942, no new 
cardinals had been created by Pius XII since he became pope in 
1939. The Sacred college consists of 6 cardinal bishops, 50 car- 
dinal priests, 14 cardinal deacons. Cardinal bishops and priests 
are always bishops or archbishops. At the beginning of 1942, 
the college of cardinals consisted of 52 members. The comple- 
ment was reduced to 49 by three deaths, and at the close of 
the year the cardinals numbered 29 Italians and 20 non-Italians. 
Religious orders of men and women in the church consisted of 
789,338 members. 

The Catholic population of the world in 1942 was estimated 
at between 399,000,000 and 400,000,000. The number of patri- 
archates was 14; 7 of the Latin rite, that of the West Indies 
being vacant, and 7 of the Oriental rites. The number of resi- 
dential sees in the Catholic Church in 1942 was 1,223, including 
archbishoprics and bishoprics. Since he became pope in 1939 
Pius XII had created 72 new ecclesiastical jurisdictions. Eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions in the Americas were: United States 117; 
Brazil 101; Canada 50. 

The number of Catholics on the American continent was esti- 
mated to be about 111,000,000 in 1942. Catholics in the United 
States and territories numbered some 22,556,000. There were 
2 cardinals, 20 archbishops, 97 bishops and apostolic vicars. The 
clergy numbered 36,580—23,818 secular and 12,762 regular. 
Parishes and missions were 18,985. According to Archbishop 


The pope, Pius XII (q.v.), 
is recognized as the supreme 


he U.S. 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND ROMAN CATHOLICS prayed for men in 
armed services at a holy hour Sept. 13, 1942, in Soldier field, Chicago 


Vehr of Denver, the number of Catholics in the United States 
armed services was expected to reach a total of 3,500,000. Con- 
verts in the United States numbered 82,087. Chaplains in the 
services numbered 1,101 in July. But the war department and 
the military ordinariate no longer reveal the actual number of 
Catholic chaplains in the services. Catholics in the English- 
speaking countries were estimated to be approximately 56,301,820. 

Catholics in England and Wales, excluding the Channel islands 
under German occupation, were estimated to be 2,334,427. The 
two dioceses in Wales counted 15,000. Owing to war conditions 
in England and Wales, 86,000 Catholics were not accounted for. 
There were 3,903 in the secular clergy of England and Wales 
and 1,981 regular clergy. Converts in England and Wales for 
1942 were estimated to be at least 9,511. Canada, with 50 
episcopal jurisdictions, had 5,288,609 Catholics in 1942,-an in- 
crease over 1941. Catholics in the whole of Ireland were esti- 
mated to be 3,250,000; in Scotland, 615,000. The total Catholic 
population of Australasia was estimated at 1,700,000; of which 
Australia had 1,500,000 and New Zealand 200,000. Total Catholic 
populations of the British Commonwealth were estimated at 
20,438,856. In Germany and German-occupied countries, Catho- 
lics were estimated at 48,000,000. 

The Church and World War Il.—A stubborn resistance 
against totalitarianism had been evidenced by the church since 
the start of World War II. In Belgium Cardinal Van Roey of 
Malines refused to accept nazi domination of religion in Belgium 
in a pastoral issued Feb. 1, 1942. The Benedictine abbeys of St. 
André, Mont César and Maredsous were confiscated by the nazis. 
Father Weechmans was sentenced to 8 years of hard labour for 
publishing the Catholic journal La Belge. Cardinal Van Roey 
forbade Holy Communion to Flemish nazis wearing uniforms in 
church. 

The hierarchy of Brazil condemned totalitarianism on Oct. 30, 
1942, and urged all Catholics to defend their country in a just 
war in defense of Christian civilization. Cardinal Hinsley of 
Westminster, London, on Poland Day, Dec. 8, denounced the 
nazi persecution of Jews. French Catholic journals opposing col- 
laboration were suppressed by the nazis, as were papal communi- 
cations. French prisoners of war in Germany had been unable 
for two years to receive Holy Communion. French archbishops 
and bishops in pastorals and sermons condemned the barbaric 
treatment of Jews. 

In Germany, in a pastoral, Bishop Von Preysing of Berlin 
challenged the nazis in their fight against the Catholic Church. 
Cardinal Faulhaber of Munich denounced insults to the papacy 
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in nazi Germany. Bishop Von Preysing succeeded Cardi 
Bertram of Breslau as president of the Fulda Episcopal conj 
ence. On Jan. 1 Dr. Alfred Rosenberg released a 30-point f 
gram for a nazi national church. On March 22, ina joint pastor 
the German bishops cited their protests to the nazi governmey 
charging them with wishing to destroy Christianity. Bishops V 
Galen of Muenster and Bornewasser of Trier denounced a nd) 
government order interning priests in concentration camps. 

Many leading Catholic clerics and laymen of the Netherlay 
were interned by the invaders, and some of them died in C( 
centration camps. On April 19, in a joint pastoral, the Dut} 
Catholic bishops warned all Catholics against the nazi compj 
sory labour service. Three Catholic seminaries and a Jest 
retreat house were closed by the nazis, and the entire religi 
press was suppressed. Cardinal Rocca of Bologna, Italy, cal 
for peace and brotherly reconciliation. Three Italian bishe 
protested against the persecution of Slovene Catholics by Ital 
authorities. In Yugoslavia Croat Catholic bishops condemn 
attempts to force Orthodox Croats to join the Catholic Ch 
Archbishop Martinez of Mexico City on May 30 called upo 
Mexican Catholics to support the government in the war. F ? 
ligious instruction in Philippine public schools was a ne 
the Japanese military administration on Aug. 5. Father Marifyit 
Morawski, Jesuit professor at the University of Cracow, Pola it 
died of gangrene in the nazi concentration camp at Oswie¢ 
All church property in the Polish diocese of Gnezno and Pos 
was officially confiscated by the German authorities. 

The hierarchy of the United States in a statement iss 
Nov. 14 declared there could be no compromise with the 4 
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The Bishops’ War Emergency Relief committee distribu 
$1,322,493 for relief of prisoners of war and war sufferers. C 
mander John J. Shea of the aircraft carrier ““Wasp,” sunk in 
battle of the Solomons, wrote a final letter to his little 
exhorting him to be a good Catholic and a good American. Ti 
letter was printed in newspapers throughout the United Staté 
In Great Britain the Bournemouth Union of Christian Thou 
and Action, representing Catholics, Protestants and Jews, pip 
sented an irreducible minimum on which Christians would su ae 
port any political party. a 

Papal Official Acts.—In 1942, the pope approved the cau) 
for the beatification of Margaret Sinclair, Scots working 4 
Steps were taken for the beatification of Kateri Tekakwith 
Louis Grignon de Montfort; Joanna Delanoue; Mother Fran 
Cabrini, U.S. citizen (canonization); Brother ‘Andrew Baue ih 
the Franciscan order, brother of a U.S. citizen. The cause We 
introduced on Dec. 21 for beatification of Princess Marie Clotile? i 
daughter of Victor Emmanuel II of Italy. On Nov. 28 the cau Wa 
for beatification of Christians martyred in China during i 
Boxer uprising was approved. A papal rescript of July |@i 
authorized the apostolic delegate to the United States to designaleli 
matrimonial courts to hear cases usually delegated to the Rom 
Rota. The Roman Rota heard 87 matrimonial cases during 
judicial year. Out of the total, 29 decrees of nullity were gran 
In a majority of cases no fees were asked from applicants. 

United States.—In the United States the following ever » 
took place in 1942: Bishop Crimont, S.J., vicar apostoli¢ ) 
Alaska, celebrated his episcopal silver jubilee on July 29. Vihi 
lanova College of the Augustinians celebrated the centenary i 
its foundation on Sept. 20. Sisters of the Holy Family for Negh@h 
work celebrated their centenary at St. Louis on Nov. 21. 

The National Evidence conference held its 11th annual ¢ 
vention at Boston Aug. 23. The Catholic Biblical associat 
held its sixth general meeting at Cleveland Sept. 1-2. 
Third Annual Liturgical Week was held at St. Meinrad’s, 
Oct. 12-16. The Catholic Press association’s annual conven 


ROMMEL, ERWIN—ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN D. 


is held at Birmingham, Ala., May 28-30. The Catholic Col- 
slate congress met at Gana during the Christmas holidays 
¢ four-day sessions. 

By a special papal privilege, Catholic chaplains with the United 
ates forces were allowed to celebrate mass in the evening for 
2 spiritual benefit of members of the services. The first evening 
uss was celebrated at Quantico, Va. 

\The Laetare medal was presented to Helen Constance White, 
thor. The Commander of Haitian Order of Honor and Merit 
nt to Mother M. Katharine Drexel, the DeSmet medal to 
. E. S. Murphy, the Mendel medal to Dr. Joseph A. Becher, 
» Hoey medal for Interracial Justice to Frank A. Hall and 
jward LaSalle. Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes of Columbia univer- 
jy was appointed United States ambassador to Spain. 
4Missions.—Bishop Aerts of Dutch New Guinea and seven other 
ssionaries were massacred by Japanese soldiers July 13. Father 
ynry Engberink, Father Arthur Duhamel, Sister Odilia and 
fer Sylvia of the Marist missionary order were murdered by 
jpanese soldiers on Guadalcanal island. United States Catholic 
ssionaries, both men and women, were still engaged on foreign 
eons estimated to number about 2,693 in 1942. The total 
mber of Catholics in the African missions was 6,974,951. The 
se appointed two Japanese priests to be bishops in Korea— 
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cher A. Hayasaka and Father Thomas Wakida. (See also 
jrHOLIc Lrsprary AssocrATION; Prus XII; Vatican City 
JATE. ) (J. LaF.) 


1, . (1891- ), German army officer, fought 
mmel, Erwin on ae western front and the Italian front 
(World War I. He joined the postwar Reichswehr and fought 
jia storm-troop leader in the nazi party. He advanced rapidly 
the German army and his brilliant strategy and tactics in 
chanized warfare won him early recognition. In the battle 
France, Rommel’s tank units smashed through the Maginot 
I: at Sedan in May 1940 and swept to the coast at Abbeville, 
sing a ring around 1,000,000 Allied soldiers in northern France 
4, Belgium. He was made commander of the German desert 
‘ces in 1940 to bolster the crumbling Italian armies in Libya. 
March 1941 he hurled Allied forces back across the Egyptian 
‘der and held a defense line near the Libya-Egypt border 
‘ughout the summer. The British struck again on Nov. 18, 
#1, with a large mechanized army, and Rommel fell back 
ond Bengasi, which was taken on Christmas day, 1941. In 
e 1942, Rommel destroyed a British tank force and then ad- 
deed to El Alamein in Egypt, 70 mi. from Alexandria. Four 
‘ths later, however, the British again struck back with such 
(ngth that Rommel was compelled to retreat more than 1,000 
® from his original lines by the end of 1942. 

Tis armies were reported to have been smashed almost beyond 


air. 

| . 1882—- , 32nd presi- 
vosevelt, Franklin Delano ce of the sae GBs 
» born Jan. 30, 1882 at Hyde Park, N.Y. (see Encyclopedia 
sitannica for extended biography). 

\irection of America’s war effort and the preparation, with 
‘ted Nations leaders, of plans to defeat the axis were the chief 
cern of President Roosevelt in 1942, commanding most of his 
ie and energies. 

jn Jan. 6, in his annual message to congress, he called for a 
st arms program—185,000 planes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 anti- 
jlraft guns, and 18,000,000 tons of shipping—to be completed 
‘ir a two-year period at a cost of more than half the nation’s 
-jual income. Stressing the need for increased war procuciion, 
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and that “we must not underrate the enemy.” Promising co- 
ordinated and co-operative action by the United Nations, the 
message declared that “our objectives are clear—smashing the 
militarism imposed by the war lords upon their enslaved peoples.” 
The following day he submitted a budget of $58,927,000,000, 
for the fiscal year 1943, the bulk to be used for the war 
program. 

On Feb. 2, the president asked congress to approve a $500,- 
000,000 loan to China. On Feb. 9, he created a War Shipping 
administration, under the direction of Rear Admiral Emory S. 
Land. The same day he sent to the senate the nomination of 
Admiral William H. Standley, former chief of naval operations, as 
ambassador to Russia. In a radio address on Washington’s birth- 
day, he said that the damage inflicted by the Pearl Harbor 
attack was not as great as indicated by published reports, and 
declared that World War II differed from all other wars in 
which the country had been engaged, “not only in its methods 
and weapons, but in its geography.” 

On March 11, the president told congress that during the first 
year of lend-lease operations to the United Nations, military 
and other supplies valued at $2,570,552,441 had been shipped to 
allies of the U.S. “Lend-lease is now a prime mechanism through 
which the United Nations are pooling their entire resources,” 
he explained. On March 28, he signed the second War Powers 
bill, which further widened the emergency authority vested in 
the chief executive in the first War Powers bill, enacted the 
preceding December. On March 29, he announced the creation 
of a Pacific War Council to sit in Washington. The council 
held its first meeting in April, with Mr. Roosevelt presiding. 
On April 3, he named Carlton J. Hayes, professor of history at 
Columbia, as ambassador to Spain. 

As national income—estimated at $117,000,000,000 in 1942— 
continued to rise, and as the demands of war production progres- 
sively reduced the supplies of available civilian goods, administra- 
tion leaders became increasingly concerned over the threat of 
inflation. Congress late in January had passed a price control 
act. Though signing the bill, Mr. Roosevelt sharply criticized 
the provision forbidding ceilings on farm prices below 110% 
of the parity price. 

Despite this legislation, and other federal action, prices and 
living costs continued their upward trend, and it soon became 
evident that even more drastic measures would be needed to 
keep the nation’s wartime economy on an even keel. On April 27, 
the president, in a special message to congress, proposed a 
seven-point program to combat inflation. This embraced (1) 
heavier taxes, (2) ceilings on prices, (3) wage stabilization, 
(4) control of prices for agricultural products, (5) increased 
buying of war bonds, (6) rationing of scarce essential com- 
modities, and (7) a curtailment of installment buying. As part 
of his program, he also proposed a $25,000 limit on salaries, 
after payment of federal taxes. 

The expansion in the armed forces, and the demands of war 
industries created widespread labour shortages in 1942. To 
study the problem, and apply corrective measures, the presi- 
dent, on April 18 established a War Manpower commission, 
headed by Federal Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt. On 
May 16, he ordéred the release from prison of Earl Browder, 
Communist party leader, and on May 22 directed the registration 
of all men between the ages of 18 and 20. 

On May 30, Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov arrived secretly 
in Washington for conferences with U.S. officials. On June 18, 
Prime Minister Churchill arrived in the United States to discuss 
with Mr. Roosevelt the war strategy of the United Nations. 

On July 2, the president appointed a military commission, 
headed by Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, to try eight nazi saboteurs, 


PRESIDENT AND MRS. ROOSEVELT at the Detroit tank arsenal during his 
secret two-week inspection tour of the U.S. in Sept. 1942. At the left is Donald 
M. Nelson, chief of the War Production board 


arrested by federal agents in June soon after they had landed 
on U.S. shores from an enemy submarine. Following a trial of 
several weeks behind closed doors at the Justice department, the 
judgment of the commission was approved by the president, 
and on Aug. 8, six of the saboteurs were executed in Washington. 
Of the others, one was sentenced to life, and the other to 30 
years’ imprisonment. 

On August 6, the President vetoed a synthetic rubber bill 
sponsored by the congressional farm bloc, and appointed his 
own fact-finding committee headed by Bernard M. Baruch, to 
formulate a program to meet the emergency created by the 
growing rubber shortage. On Sept. 10, the committee reported 
that the situation was so dangerous that “unless corrective 
measures are taken immediately this country will face both a 
military and civilian collapse.” Five days later William M. 
Jeffers was placed in charge of the nation’s rubber program. 

The spectre of inflation continued to menace the home front, 
and in a Labor day address on Sept. 7, the president asked 
congress to bolster the anti-inflation program, with new legisla- 
tion to control farm prices and increase taxes, and promised to 
follow this with executive action to curb wage increases. The 
delay in enacting inflationary curbs had reached “the point 
of danger to our whole economy” he declared; telling congress 
that if it did not act by Oct. 1, he would accept the respon- 
sibility and take appropriate executive action to establish anti- 
inflation controls. Under the spur of the presidential whip, 
congress passed the anti-inflation bill, which was signed by Mr. 
Roosevelt on Oct. 2. The following day, he established the 
Office of Economic Stabilization, appointing as its director 
Associate Justice James F. Byrnes of the supreme court. He 
also ordered a $25,000 ceiling on salaries, after payment of 
federal taxes. 

Late in September, the president embarked on an extended 
tour of the nation’s war plants. Newspapers were requested to 
keep the tour a “secret,” until its completion, as a means of better 
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assuring the president’s personal safety. Though the press obeyej)))! 
the request, made by the office of censorship, the secrecy ruby 
brought a formal protest to Mr. Roosevelt from reporters assignef#) 
to cover the White House. In a radio address Oct. 12, reporting) § 
on the results of his trip, the president criticized “typewrite)h| 
strategists,” praised the “unbeatable spirit” of the U.S. peopl 
and reiterated that the war objective was to “‘destroy completeliite 
the military power of Germany, Italy and Japan.” 
On Nov. 8 (late Nov. 7 in the U.S.A.), the significance of t 
June strategy conferences between the president and Primp it 
Minister Churchill was more fully revealed, with the announcd)in 
ment of the landing of U.S. forces in North Africa. On Nov. 14) 
Mr. Roosevelt signed an amendment to the draft act lowerinl)\y 
the draft age from 20 to 18, a measure that had met with stronj) 
opposition. Taking cognizance of the opposition to Admiral Daij)iy 
lan, onetime collaborationist, as head of the civil government iM 
North Africa, the president on Nov. 17 issued a statement thal) 
the French alone would determine the form of their post-wali jy 
government. lk 
On Dec. 4, the president ordered the abolition of the WPA hy 
and on Dec. 6 he named Secretary of Agriculture Claude Bij 
Wickard as food administrator. On Dec. 11, he told Congress tha), 
more than 1,000,000 U.S. soldiers were serving outside the country |). 
Following the adjournment of congress, the president devotey)}j 
most of his time to preparing his annual budget message fq@)jy 
presentation to the new congress. As the year ended, Mr. Roosé 
velt and his aides gave increasing thought to the problems @/ 
rehabilitating the stricken lands of Europe, and post-war recom) 
struction. i 
The health of the president, despite the great burden of diret i 
ing the American war effort, remained good throughout the yea})), 
(See also UNITED STATES.) (O. McK.) Wi), 
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ndations in that the trustees not only are permitted to spend 
ital as well as income at any time but are compelled to ex- 
d all its funds within 25 years of the death of its founder, 
is, before Jan. 6, 1957. During the 25 years since its estab- 
ent in 1917 by Julius Rosenwald, this fund has expended 
roximately $18,000,000, being all of its income from year to 
& and about seven-eighths of its principal fund. At the close 
he fiscal year June 30, 1942, the assets of the fund (held 
yfly in capital stock of Sears, Roebuck and Co. of Chicago) 
a value of approximately $2,500,000. 

he chief program of the fund during its early years was aid in 
building of rural public schools for Negroes. The main pro- 
ns in 1942 were: (1) improving the content and quality of 
sl education in both white and Negro schools in the south; (2) 
in building up four important centres of higher education for 
roes: Howard university in Washington, D.C., Atlanta uni- 
yity in Atlanta, Ga., Fisk university in Nashville, Tenn., and 
fard university in New Orleans, La.; (3) efforts in behalf of 
ro health; and (4) a series of fellowships for Negroes and 
hite southerners. 

uring the year 1941-42 the fund expended $575,000 upon 
and related programs. 


On Dec. 15, 1942, there were 
ary International. 5,105 Rotary clubs in more than 
untries of the world, with a membership in excess of 205,000. 
ers for the fiscal year 1942-43 were: president, Fernando 
pajal, Lima, Peru; vice-presidents, J. Raymond Tiffany, 
token, N.J., U.S.A.; C. J. Steiger, Zurich, Switzerland; Ar- 
(do Hamel, Santiago, Chile; secretary, Philip Lovejoy, Chi- 
fi, Ill., U.S.A.; treasurer, Rufus F. Chapin, Chicago, IIl., 
JA. Headquarters in Chicago, Ill.; additional offices in Lon- 
@ England; Zurich, Switzerland; and Bombay, India. During 
" Rotary activities included general community betterment 
drtakings, work for crippled children and underprivileged chil- 
i, the establishment and supervision of camps and clubs for 
i and girls, assistance to students through scholarships and 
fent loan funds, and the promotion of high ethical standards in 
snesses and professions. In addition, Rotary clubs actively co- 
bated with their governments in rationing, salvaging and fund- 
1g campaigns, in all phases of civilian defense, and in activi- 
a. the alleviation of war suffering. In the U.S.A. 150 
Betutes of International Understanding” were sponsored by 
ery clubs, presenting to community forums and to high- 
Bol Brdicnces outstanding speakers on vital world problems. 
teen weekly radio programs called “The Americas Speak” 
9 presented by the Rotary clubs of the Americas as a contri- 
aon to international friendship and understanding. The 33rd 
i convention of Rotary International was held in Toronto, 


da, June 21 to 25, 1942. The official Rotary magazine is 
Rotarian, which has a Spanish edition, Revista Rotaria. In 
whion, there are numerous regional Rotary magazines published 
daghout the world in several different languages. (P. Ly.) 
ite nstone: see ABRASIVES. 

i 

| The 1942 intercollegiate rowing season opened in 
uring. the United States on April 1 with a race between 
"ers and Princeton on Lake Carnegie at Princeton, N.J. By 
Qoargin of one length and for the first time, Rutgers defeated 
‘®:eton. 

+, the following Saturday the two western crews, Washington 
#/California, met on Lake Washington at Seattle for the 39th 
zal west coast championship regatta. Washington rowed to 
»/ plete victory over the California shells, winning all three 
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races and establishing new course records in each event. The 
varsity crew won by three lengths in 15:54 over the three-mile 
Leschi-Madison park course, the junior varsity by only a few 
feet in 15:55, and the freshmen won the two-mile event in 
10:20.5. Navy, with an inexperienced but powerful crew, gave 
Princeton its second defeat of the season. Rowing against a 
strong head wind that caused whitecaps on the usually calm 
surface of Lake Carnegie, Navy took an early lead and finished 
a length ahead in the mile-and-three-quarters race. The Prince- 
ton junior varsity crossed the line four lengths in front of the 
Navy second boat. On the same day the Columbia varsity crews 
won in close races over Rutgers on the Harlem river in New York. 

On April 25 the balance of the eastern crews went into action. 
The largest of the three regattas held on this day was for the 
Rowe Cup at Cambridge over the Henley distance on the Charles 
river basin. Harvard nosed out Cornell by a deck length, with 
Syracuse, Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Boston uni- 
versity trailing in that order. Cornell took the junior varsity 
race and Harvard the freshman. At Annapolis the Navy varsity 
and plebe crews had everything their own way over Columbia. 
Rutgers won its second victory of the year by defeating a green 
University of Pennsylvania eight by a length on the Schuylkill 
river at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Blackwell Cup regatta was held on the Housatonic river 
near Derby, Conn., on May 2. Yale won the varsity race over 
Pennsylvania by about three lengths, with Columbia last. Penn- 
sylvania was the victor in all three of the preliminary races, with 
Yale second. The Naval academy varsity proved itself to be one 
of the best in the east on this same Saturday by taking a gruelling 
race from Cornell by one-eighth length on the Severn river. The 
heavily-favoured Harvard crews won all three races in the Comp- 
ton Cup regatta at Princeton over the mile-and-three-quarters 
course to write their name on the cup for the sixth straight time. 
Princeton took second in each event, with Syracuse, an added 
starter and not competing for the cup, in third place, with M.I.T. 
last. 

Four regattas were held on May g. On the Harlem river, Penn- 
sylvania, revamped after their defeat of the week before, staved 
off Princeton’s last-minute challenge to win the Childs Cup by a 
margin of about four feet. Columbia, the third starter, was last. 
Princeton took the honours in the junior varsity and freshman 
races. At Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell, beaten by Harvard and Navy 
by only a few feet in early races, won its first victory of the year 
in a clean sweep over three Syracuse crews at two miles. The 
Dad Vail regatta was held on the Henley course in the Charles 
river basin with Rutgers, Boston university, American Interna- 
tional and Dartmouth finishing in that order. Harvard’s 150-lb. 
crew retained possession of the Goldthwaite cup when it defeated 
Princeton and Yale by a length on Lake Carnegie. 

On May 16 at Derby a Princeton eight that had lost all of its 
previous races rowed to a Surprising victory over Cornell and 
Yale to win major honours in the Carnegie Cup regatta. Cornell 
finished three-quarters of a length back of Princeton and the 
same amount in front of Yale. The Cornell junior varsity and 
freshman crews won their races easily. The year’s only inter- 
sectional race took place at Cambridge on the same day. For 
almost a mile of the mile-and-three-quarters course, Harvard, 
Wisconsin, Navy, M.1.T. and Pennsylvania rowed on even terms 
in the race for the Adams Cup. In the final drive for the finish 
line, Harvard pulled out to a two-lengths win over a big Wis- 
consin crew that was only two feet in front of Navy. The un- 
defeated Harvard freshmen won their event while Pennsylvania 
was first in the junior varsity race. Syracuse won its final race 
of the year by defeating Columbia on the Harlem river. The 
Princeton r50-lb. crew set a new course record of 6:40.8 for the 
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Henley distance on Lake Carnegie to win the Joe Wright cup for 
lightweight crews. Pennsylvania and Harvard were only a few 
feet back of the winner to take second and third place; Cornell, 
Columbia and M.L.T. finished several lengths back of the leaders. 

Due to the naval activity on the Thames river at New London, 
the Harvard-Yale regatta was rowed over the two-mile Housatonic 
river course near Derby, Conn., on May 23. Harvard again 
showed its rowing supremacy over Yale by impressive victories 
in varsity, junior varsity and freshman races. 

The annual Poughkeepsie regatta, usually held in June, was 
cancelled for the second time in its history because of war. 

Harvard’s fine varsity and freshman eights were the only eastern 
crews to remain undefeated for the entire season and the Univer- 


sity of Washington crews were still champions on the west 
coast. (EROSES) 


Ruanda and Urundi: see BELGIAN CoLoniaAL Empire; MAN- 
DATES. 


R hb R bb M f t As never before 
ubber and Rubber Manufacture. arc importance of 
rubber both to military and civilian pursuits was impressed on 
the people of the world during the year 1942. Never before did 
so many in the United States know how much rubber was im- 
ported nor how much the requirements would change because of 
the war. Synthetic rubber was discussed at length in the daily 
press and by radio commentators. 

Notwithstanding all this publicity concerning the general fea- 
tures of the rubber situation, but little information concerning 
technical advances in the industry was published. The patent 
office, for example, withheld issuance of all patents considered by 
military authorities to disclose information of possible importance 
to the enemy; manufacturers were refused permission to publish 
descriptions of many of the new products developed for the army 
or the navy and papers planned for presentation at meetings of 
scientific societies were deleted from the programs because of the 
war. Nevertheless, it is possible to outline in general terms the 
fields of development in the rubber situation during the year. 

Federal Organization.—Immediately after their attack on 
Pearl Harbor, the Japanese invaded the rubber-producing coun- 


NEOPRENE fabric replaced rubber during 1942 in U.S. barrage balloons 
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RUBBER AND RUBBER MANUFACTURE 


tries of the far east and soon seized control of all but a smp 
per cent of the world’s sources of this vital material. Fortunaty) 
the Rubber Reserve corporation accumulated during 1941 a 
stock of crude rubber and this was available for the manufa 
during 1942 of the vastly increased variety and quantity of 
ber products needed for war equipment and for the continu; 
of essential industrial operations. It became evident that all n 
ters relating to the securing and utilizing of rubber shoul 
directed from one source and, in accordance with recommel 
tions of the so-called Baruch committee appointed by the pre 
dent to investigate the rubber situation, control of all rub 
problems was placed under the direction of a rubber administrg 
Conservation.—Conservation policies both for crude rub 
and for the vast amount in the form of finished goods 
established. Production of non-essential products was sto 


nd crude rubber was allocated to each manufacturer for defini} 


purposes. This control extended to rubber latex as well as 
rubber and later to reclaimed rubber. The useful life of the r 
lions of automobile tires was extended by the indirect means 1 
limiting the amount of gasoline each vehicle might use and ff 
compelling each motorist to sell, in accordance with govern 
regulations, all tires in excess of five for each vehicle in 0 
that these might be reconditioned for service and later rati 
to vehicles employed in promoting the war effort. Those unfit ; 
repair were to be converted into reclaimed rubber suitable for 
manufacture of retreading material or of new tires of inf 
quality but useful at limited loads and speeds. In many cas 
studies by government groups led to the substitution for spec 
requirements of more readily available materials in place of N 
ber. Many of these replacements were undoubtedly tempora 
but in a few instances no disadvantage resulted from the chang 
and, if economical, they might be permanently adopted. In thee 
various ways the program of conservation was promoted. | 
Reclaimed Rubber.—Manufacturers of rubber goods report 
that reclaimed rubber judiciously used would help to increase t 
amount of crude available for applications where nothing e| 
would serve, and a scrap drive for old rubber, conducted by schaplk 
children throughout the United States, resulted in the collectijn 
of much greater amounts than had been anticipated. ReclaimidiA 
rubber from this scrap was being used wherever it would impati 
sufficiently good quality. 


RUCKSTULL, FREDERICK W.—RULERS 


FORMULAS SY 

FOR 
PRODUCING 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


cs 
ONT SOMEBODY INVENT A NEW FAUCET?” A view of U.S. confusion in 
Ws for producing synthetic rubber in 1942, by Bishop of the St. Louis Star- 
Jies 


Natural Rubber.—Rubber from natural sources outside Jap- 
9se-controlled areas was sought to reduce the rate of shrinkage 
Tie stock amassed by the Rubber Reserve corporation. To 
t) end the federal government made arrangements with prac- 
{lly all Central and South American governments in whose ter- 
‘)ry rubber-bearing trees suitable for commercial production 
#, existed to resume extraction of rubber from these regions 
iz since abandoned as rubber producing areas. Some of these 
fded rubber during 1942 and were expected to turn out still 
are in 1943. 

¥, second development in this direction was the study and ex- 
fision of plantings of rubber-bearing plants vigorously pursued 
ving the year. Guayule, rabbit brush, golden rod, cryptostegia 
{, other plants already existing in the western hemisphere, as 
4 as kok-sagyz, a species of dandelion recently imported from 
ibsia, have all been exploited. Remarkable progress has been 
Hie with some of these, notably guayule, but substantial 
4ounts of rubber cannot be expected from these sources for a 
years to come. Guayule rubber has been found to improve 
processing of synthetic rubber when blended with it in mod- 
sje proportions. 

bynthetic Rubbers.—Most important of all sources of rubber 
‘the immediate future was the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
The variety selected for general use was the butadiene- 
ene type and the government plan contemplated erection both 
dblants for producing the raw materials and of others for con- 
sing these into synthetic rubber. 

lhe raw materials were to be produced by petroleum refiners 


Heiner manufacturers and the polymerization to rubber was 


e 


- = 


ye under the supervision of the largest rubber manufacturing 
yorations of the country. In addition to an output capacity 
3,700,000 tons a year by Oct. 1943, of the butadiene variety, 
+ lities for 132,000 tons of butyl rubber, 40,000 tons of neoprene, 
ya) 30,000 tons of thiokol per year were expected to be com- 
ded by that time also. 

“\anufacturing Operations.—Much work had to be carried 
i order to ascertain how best to process the new synthetic 
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butadiene rubber, how to design its compositions and the products 
into which it was to be incorporated. As soon as it began to be 
produced, sufficient was made available to suppliers of materials 
to the rubber industry for experimental examination, and during 
1942 many studies were made to ascertain the effects produced 
by various pigments, softeners, extenders and other ingredients. 
Committees of technicians in the employ of rubber manufactur- 
ers and suppliers were actively working with government agencies 
to ascertain for the benefit of the industry as a whole how the 
synthetic rubber might best be processed, to compile the results 
produced by various compounding ingredients and outline the 
principles of designing articles in order to meet the rigid require- 
ments of the army, navy and other governmental branches. 
Products.—War products dominated the attention of rubber 
manufacturers. Many were not publicized but others were men- 
tioned by manufacturers in their advertising. Principal of these 
were vibration insulators for supporting instruments on planes 
and tanks, pontons, boats, life rafts, crash pads and bullet sealing 
fuel cells. Notable developments of articles for civilian consump- 
tion were noticeably absent. (See also Business REVIEW; 
CHEMURGY; RATIONING; War Propuction, U.S.) (J. W. Sc.) 


* 2 (1853-1942), US. 

Ruckstull, Frederick Wellington civics, fac’ born 
May 22 in Breitenbach, Alsace, and was taken to the United 
States as a child. He studied art in Paris, where he won honour- 
able mention in the salon of 1888. Among his principal works are 
“Evening,” a female figure in marble at the Metropolitan museum, 
New York city; “Wisdom” and “Force,” two seated figures of 
marble, New York; ‘Phoenicia,’ marble facade on the customs 
house, New York; “Mercury Amusing Himself,” bronze group, 
St. Louis; “Franklin,” “Goethe” and “Macaulay,” granite heads - 
on the facade of the Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., and 
an equestrian statue of Brig. Gen. John F. Hartranft, Capitol 
Hill, Harrisburg, Pa. Ruckstull was also an art critic, editor of 
The Art World, and author of The Great Works of Art and What 
Makes Them Great (1925). He died in New York city, May 26. 
(1887-1942), U.S. college president, 


Ruff, Robert Hamric was born July 27 in Chester, Miss. 


After receiving his B.A. and M.A. from Millsaps college, Jack- 
son, Miss., and a B.D. from Emory university, Atlanta, he was 
ordained to the ministry of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1915. He was a leader in the church during the follow- 
ing decade, later serving as president of Morris Harvey college, 
Barboursville, W.Va., 1927-29. He was also president of Central 
college, Fayette, Mo., 1930-41. He died in Fayette, May s. 


Rugby: see Foorzat: Great Britain. 


(18672-1942), U.S. orthopaedist, 
Rugh, James Torrance was born in western pean 
vania and was a graduate of Adrian college and Jefferson Medical 
college. He was staff member of several Philadelphia hospitals 
as well as professor of orthopaedic surgery at Jefferson. Dr. Rugh 
joined the U.S. army medical corps in World War I, and served 
as supervisor of orthopaedic surgery at army camps in the south. 
Later he was assigned to duty in the surgeon general’s office and 
in 1918 was made lieutenant colonel and senior consulting ortho- 
paedic surgeon to all the camps and base hospitals. He was 
credited with having established standardization of orthopaedic 
surgery and prophylactic treatment. Dr. Rugh died in Cynwyd, 
Pap Octeer 2: 


Rulers: sce PRESIDENTS, SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 
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» A kingdom in southeastern Europe. Area on Jan. 1, 
Rumania. 1941 C. 74,000 sq. mi.; pop. ¢. 16,000,000. Capital, 
Bucharest. Principal cities: Bucharest (648,162); Yassy (104,- 
471); Galatz (102,232); Timisoara (89,872). Religion, mostly 
Greek Orthodox. King: Michael (Mihai); prime minister (1942): 
Gen. Ion Antonescu (g.v.). 

History.—The dictatorship of Gen. Ion Antonescu which was 
established at the abdication of King Carol on Sept. 6, 1940, 
according to which Antonescu became Conducator (leader) of a 
National Legionary state, did not bring any lasting order. The 
different elements which had joined to form the dictatorship con- 
tinued in 1942 to fight bitter internal wars. In 1940 Rumania 
had lost the southern Dobruja to Bulgaria, northern Transylvania 
to Hungary, and Bessarabia and northern Bukovina to the soviet 
union. In 1941 Rumania, having joined Germany in the war 
against the Soviet Union, reconquered Bessarabia and northern 
Bukovina, and beyond that a territory of about 16,000 sq.mi. 
between the Dniester and the Bug rivers, with Odessa which was 
named Transnistria and put under Prof. Alexianu as governor. 
The territory of Rumania as it existed on Jan. 1, 1941 was di- 
vided into 11 provinces, of which 7 were organized in the terri- 
tory of old Rumania, as it had existed in 1914, 1 in the Banat and 
3 in southern Transylvania. Each province was divided into four 
districts. The territories conquered from the soviet union in the 
summer and fall of 1941 were put under a special form of admin- 
istration, the task of which was the gradual transformation and 
adaptation of the economic system. 

Of all the satellite states of the axis, Rumania was probably 
more closely under direct German control than any other. Not 
only the Rumanian army but the whole economic life of the na- 
tion was strictly co-ordinated to Germany’s needs. A large num- 
ber of German officers, training specialists and technicians co- 
ordinated Rumania’s army. In Feb. 1942 Marshal Antonescu 
visited Germany, where he conferred with Chancellor Hitler, for- 
eign minister von Ribbentrop, Marshal Wilhelm Keitel and 
Marshal Hermann Goering on questions of political, military and 
economic co-ordination. During his absence Deputy Premier 
Mihail Antonescu represented the premier in the government of 
the country. 

In spite of the iron rule of the dictatorship, opposition was 
strong within Rumania, from two different sources. One was the 
extremist Rumanian youth, the supporters of the Iron Guard, 
whose last great revolt had been suppressed at the end of Jan. 
1941; the other was the democratic peasant party around Julius 
Maniu, who insisted on regaining northern Transylvania and on a 
“western orientation” against Antonescu’s expansion eastward. 
Throughout 1942 many arrests were made. All persons found 
possessing fire arms or explosives after Jan. 20 were threatened 
with the death sentence. This decree was aimed also at demobi- 
lized soldiers. Among the many men arrested and sentenced, 
there were on the one hand young students, on the other hand 
personalities of high Rumanian society, among them the former 
minister of propaganda, Eugene Titeanu, Radu Lobei, secretary 
of the former premier Armand Calinescu, and George Deoharl, 
former deputy mayor of Bucharest. The unrest in the country was 
increased by the great rise in prices. From Aug. 1939 to Jan. 
1942 the increase averaged 300% and even the domestic food 
stuffs rose about 200%. In spite of the great initial successes, the 
war grew less and less popular after the hardships of the winter 
of 1942 and the very great sacrifices to which the Rumanian 
troops were exposed before Stalingrad and in the Caucasus. The 
war demanded an ever increasing participation of the Rumanian 
army, much against the expectations of leading Rumanian circles 
responsible for Rumania’s subservience to the axis, and it was 
believed that the German army command was using Rumanian 
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troops at specially dangerous positions. The vigorous Russiar 
counteroffensive and the British successes in North Africa in thd) 
last two months of 1942 increased the feeling of apprehens 
In June 1942 a small number of United States Liberator bombe 
flew over Rumania to raid the oil fields of Ploesti. 
Some Rumanians abroad tried to organize a “Free Rumania’ 
movement. In the United States Charles Davila, the former Ra 
manian minister in Washington, was at the head of a democrati 
movement of Rumanians. Attempts by former king Carol, 
was living in Mexico, to go to the United States and organiz 
movement on the side of the United Nations were turned dow 
by the U.S. department of state and were opposed by Rumania 
democrats. . 
The most important issue of Rumanian foreign policy was he 
relations with Hungary. These relations were extremely straing 
on account of northern Transylvania, which the axis had vive 
Hungary in 1940. Julius Maniu, leader of the peasant party, anc 
Constantin Bratianu, leader of the old liberals, signed on Jan 
a memorandum to Marshal Antonescu in which they deman 
renewed efforts for the re-incorporation of Transylvania. 
Feb. 22 Maniu sent another letter to vice premier Mihail An 
tonescu, and the text of the letter was also made public by leaf 
lets. As a result Mihail Antonescu delivered on March 19 
address in the crowded assembly hall of the Bucharest law f 
ulty where among the cheers and shouts of “give us back Transyl 
vania!” he declared that the Rumanian army had been insulted’) 
by words and in writing in a way incompatible with its posit 
and its dignity. “Let the whole world remember,” he warned, 
the Rumanian knows how to hold love in his heart, he also know 
how to hate.” He spoke of the relations with Hungary as_ 
“truce” which would be respected only as long as Hungary ef 
spected it. Thus an open split, and even a war, between tw 
important axis satellites seemed threatening. Antonescu cal 
northern Transylvania “the cradle of our fatherland” which 
subject to a regime of oppression, humiliation and discrimina 
tion. “Its population has been offended and tortured, its churched 
were destroyed, and the peasants were deprived of their holding 
which they had received thanks to the social justice of Rumania 


sympathy of their brethren suffering under the Hungarian yoke 
The Rumanian vice premier, who was also acting foreign 
ister, rejected Hungary’s claims of dominating the Danubia 
basin. Rumania tried a rapprochement with Slovakia and Croat 
to check Hungary’s aspirations. Only with greatest difficulty 
Germany succeed in maintaining the “truce” between Ruma 
and Hungary, pointing out that a final decision could be ta 
only after a successful conclusion of World War II. 

Agriculture, Minerals and Trade.—Rumania is predominan 
an agricultural country. The few industries which exist, like fl 
milling, brewing and distilling, are directly connected with agi ri), 
culture. The chief crops of the country are maize, wheat, barley ‘8 
rye and oats. The principal minerals are petroleum and natu 4 I 
gas, iron and copper ores, salt and lignite. The output of cr 4 | 
oil amounted in 1938 to 6,610,000 metric tons, and in 1939-40 
4,527,204 metric tons, the output of natural gas in 1937 to 1,7 
595,424 cubic metres; 1,390,000 tons of petroleum were export 
in 1940 as against 2,790,000 in 1939. 

The total imports in 1938 amounted to 18,767,000 ,000 lei, th 
exports to 21,532,000,000 lei. The chief importers were Ge 
many, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, France and Italy, the chile 
exporters Germany, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Italy and 
France. The monetary unit is the leu, valued at 47 cents U.S. it} : 
1940. (See also WorLD War II.) (H. Ko.) 


Ruml Plan: see Taxarion. 
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| RUNDSTEDT, KARL R. G. VON—RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


ndstedt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von (7; %,Se 
man army Officer, 
) born Dec. 12 at Aschersleben, descendant of a noble family 
(Brandenburg. He served in Alsace and Poland during World 
): Land acquired military fame in 1939 during the Polish cam- 
‘m. He was in command at the fall of Cracow, Lodz and 
qmysl. The battles of the river San and the bend of the 
fula, and the entry into Warsaw were further milestones in 
}. Rundstedt’s career. For these accomplishments and for his 
‘esses during the invasion of the Low Countries and France 
940 he was created marshal of the reich July 10, 1940. Rund- 
yt was in command of the southern group of German armies 
jhe Russian campaign of 1941, and it was against his forces 
' the Russians first began their counter-offensive, at Rostov 
) in November. The Germans’ rout from that city was their 
§ major defeat of World War II. 
undstedt was shifted to France in 1942 where, on April 16, he 
jj put in charge of German defenses along the Atlantic coast. 
athen directed the German armies that occupied all France on 
). II, 1942. On Nov. 27, after the scuttling of the French 
i in Toulon, Hitler announced that Rundstedt would have 
y-ary rule over all France. 


i, o¢e . The electrification of rural areas 
‘al Electrification. in the United States, which re- 
j2d its impetus in 1935 with the establishment of the Rural 
i trification Administration, continued in 1942 at a reduced 
3) because of the impact of war and the shortage of critical 
ierials for new line construction. During the year increased 
Hhasis was placed on the utilization of electric power to in- 
y)se food production and to alleviate growing rural labour short- 
), The estimated number of farms receiving central station 
Wice was 2,400,000.0n Dec. 31, about 39% of the total, in 
jarison with approximately 2,250,000, or 37%, at the end 
1941. 
sre growth in rural electrification in recent years is shown by 
approximate number and percentage of electrified farms at 


vend of each year as follows: 1934, 744,000 farms, 10.9%; 
i , 789,000 farms, 11.6%; 1936, 1,043,000 farms, 15.4%; 
u, 1,242,000 farms, 18.2%; 10938, 1,407,000 farms, 20.5%; 
i, 1,786,000 farms, 27.8%; 1940, 2,060,000 farms, 33.8%. 


tr to 1935 rural electrification was almost entirely controlled 
rivate utility companies; after 1935, rural electric, nonprofit 
foeratives were organized and by the end of 1942 were serving 
| tly Over I,000,000 consumers. More than 92% of the Fed- 
* rural electrification loans were made to these quasi-public 
foerative enterprises which were essentially community- 
i and operated businesses. 

diy the end of 1942 Rural Electrification administration had 
Jited $461,000,000 to 873 borrowers to finance on a self- 
fi'dating basis the construction of nearly 410,000 mi. of distri- 
iJon lines and other electric facilities to serve nearly 1,350,000 
ui consumers. At the close of the year, 796 systems had in 
Wation 378,000 mi. of line serving over 1,000,000 consumers in 
jarison with 347,000 mi. serving 900,000 consumers at the 
tof 1941. Approximately 80% of the consumers were farms; 
talance consisted of industrial and commercial enterprises and 
6 nunity institutions. During 1942 the rural electric co- 
H 
E 


atives made notable advances toward more stable operations 
fas indicated by payments in advance of due date of about 
©20,000 on their debts to the government in contrast to over- 
eamounts of $205,000 at the year end. 

Jar and Rural Electrification.—Rural electric service as- 
t-d an added significance during 1942 as a result of the war 
a's for food. Electric power was utilized widely in the pro- 


i 
yy 
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duction of vital foods, particularly milk, poultry and livestock, 


and in the processing and preservation of foodstuffs. Further, 
it was being employed on an extensive basis to replace rural 
manpower lost to military services and war factories. Many 
essential war activities such as military establishments, air bea- 
cons, mines and industrial plants located in rural areas were 
dependent on electric service for their operation. 

The more intensive use of power in rural areas during 1942, 
in part as a reflection of war demands, was indicated by a 57% 
increase over the previous year in energy sold by REA-financed 
systems. Wider application of electric power to farm operations 
continued to receive considerable attention of research agencies 
and others although many new developments in electrical farm 
equipment were not manufactured because materials were not 
made available. To meet their need for equipment for food pro- 
duction there was an active interest in homemade equipment 
and many farmers were making items of electrical equipment 
that were no longer available in the markets, including dehydra- 
tors for preserving fruits and vegetables, stock tank heaters, 
and brooders for chickens and pigs to prevent loss of stock. 

(ReBAG) 


. The Russell Sage foundation 
Russell Sage Foundation. 2: estabtisnea in 1907 by 
Mrs. Russell Sage, for the purpose of improving social and living 
conditions in the United States of America, with an endowment 
of $15,000,000. In carrying out its purpose the foundation con- 
ducts studies aimed through public education to help in correct- 
ing adverse living conditions on the one hand and in promoting 
healthful and helpful conditions on the other. More than 60% 
of its income in 1942 was devoted to work carried on by its own 
staff; the remainder was granted to endeavours which seemed 
likely to be carried on with greater economy by other agencies. 
The foundation had published more than roo books and 200 
pamphlets by 1942. 
The offices of the foundation are at 130 East 22nd street, New 
York city. (S. M. Ha.) 


Russia: see UNION oF Soviet SocrIaLIst REPUBLICS. 


. . Several leading novelists, including 
Russian Literature. Alexei Tolstoy and Ehrenburg, col- 
lected their war articles and sketches in book form. At the close 
of 1942 no major work of lasting literary value seemed to have 
emerged from this welter of documentation. But there were at- 
tempts to picture the war in verse (one of the best was Tikhonov’s 
poem about the 28 heroic guardsmen of the Panfilov division), 
in drama (Korneychuk’s rather conventional and lifeless Guer- 
rillas in the Steppes of the Ukraine, Simonov’s Russian People 
and Boy from Our Town) and in short stories (Tikhonov’s stories 
of besieged Leningrad and many others). In most of the stories 
dealing with the war the predominant subject was the heroism 
of ordinary Russian people, whether soldiers or civilians, the 
“simplicity of life and death,” that “sacred simplicity” (to use 
Tikhonov’s words) which is “simpler than any complex truths.” 

Apart from the war itself, the pride of place in contemporary 
Russian fiction belonged to historical subjects. Never was there 
such a glorying in the traditions and achievements of the past, 


-and especially in the great deeds of the Russian army as embodied 


in such figures as Suvorov and Kutusov, or—to go much further 
back—in Alexander Nevski and Dmitry Donskoi. The taboo was 
lifted even from World War I, hitherto officially considered, in 
keeping with Lenin’s view, as purely “imperialistic.” Among the 
works for which Stalin literary prizes for 1941 were awarded were 
two historical novels—Sergei Borodin’s Dmitry Donskoi and V. 
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Yan’s (V. Yanchevetsky’s) Chingis Khan (planned as a trilogy, 
the second instalment of which appeared later under the title of 
Batu.) A. Tolstoy was engaged on a play about John the Dread. 
The words of a soviet critic reviewing Borodin’s novel—‘In our 
days the remote history of Russia is being read afresh”—charac- 
terized well the new prevailing attitude. 

Besides Borodin and Yan, other recipients of Stalin prizes for 
literature were Ilya Ehrenburg (for his novel The Fall of Paris), 
K. Simonov (for his play Boy from Our Town), A. Korneychuk 
(for his play In the Steppes of the Ukraine) and N. Tikhonov 
(for his poem Kirov Is with Us). 

A. Afinogenov, the author of Fear, Distant Point and other 
plays, was killed during an air raid on Moscow while fire- 
watching. E. Petrov, nom de plume of Evgeny Petrovich Katayev, 
the author, with Ilya Ilf (who died in 1940), of two very success- 
ful picaresque novels (Twelve Chairs and The Little Golden Calf, 
both translated into English), a book of travelling impressions 
One-storied America, and a number of short stories and sketches, 
died “at his post,” in Sevastopol in April 1942 while covering the 
siege for the Soviet Information bureau. 

The émigré Russian literature as an independent force could not 
recover from the blow dealt to it by the war. Most of its leading 
representatives were apparently still in France, though a few 
(Aldanov, Nabokov-Sirin) found refuge in the United States. 
Nabokoy-Sirin published in America his first novel written in Eng- 
lish. Whether he was now lost to Russian literature remained to 
be seen. No other publications of émigré writers came to notice. 


(G. Sr.) 

Russian S.F.S.R.: see Union or Soviet Socratist REPUBLICS. 

(1892- ), U.S. army officer, was 
Ryder, Charles W. born Jan. 16 in Kansas. ne graduat- 
ing from West Point, 1915, he was commissioned a 2nd lieutenant. 
During World War I he fought on the western front, was cited 
for extraordinary heroism and was awarded a number of decora- 
tions. After the war he was stationed in China and served for 
awhile in military intelligence. One of the commanders of the 
U.S. armies that landed in French North Africa on Nov. 8, 1942, 
Maj. Gen. Ryder led the force that landed at Algiers. His army 
met little resistance, and 16 hours after the initial landings he 
negotiated surrender terms with the French garrison commander. 
After the occupation of all French North Africa, Gen. Ryder’s 
armies were associated with the British 1st army, led by Gen. 


K. A. N. Anderson in the offensive against the axis armies in 
Tunisia. 


R The 1942 crop of rye in the United States yielded at the 
ye. rate of 14.9 bu. per ac., a production that has been 
equalled only once previously, in 1922. The crop was estimated 
by the department of agriculture at 57,341,000 bu. from 3,837,000 


U.S. Production of Rye in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


State Oe Os 
bu. bu. 


State One noes 
bu. bu. 


North Dakota . 
South Dakota . 
Nebraska .. . 
Minnesota 


Colorado ... 
Oklahoma. . . 
Michigan .-. . 
Pennsylvania . 
Montana... 
Virginia . 

Hinois ee 
Missouri .. . 


16,082,000 
13,872,000 
5,926,000 
3,345,000 
1,944,000 
1,649,000 
1,620,000 
1,287,000 


13,195,000 
7,510,000 
4,464,000 
3,335,000 
2,015,000 
1,332,000 
1,633,000 

979,000 


1,250,000 
1,188,000 
I,160,000 
841,000 
720,000 
585,000 
539,000 
495,000 


1,034,000 
1,224,000 
783,000 
798,000 
540,000 
448,000 
754,000 
425,000 


Wisconsin. . . 
Kansas fiw si. 


ac. The 1941 crop was 45,364,000 bu. from 3,570,000 ac.; the 
ten-year (1930-39) average, 37,870,000 bu. from 3,298,000 ac. 
The yield in 1941 was 12.7 bu. per ac.; the ten-year average, 
tr.1 bu. per ac. The Canadian crop in 1942 was 24,703,000 bu. 


RUSSIAN S.F.S.R.—SALAZAR, ANTONIO DE O. 


(second official estimate Nov. 13) compared with 11,659,000 i; 
in 1941. (S. O. RE 


Sabotage: see FepERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION ; INTERN 
TIONAL Law. 
St. Christopher: see West Invies, BRITISH. 
St. Croix: see Vircin IsLanps. 
St. Helena and Ascension Islands: see BritisH 
AFRICA. 
St. John: see Vircin IsLanps. 
St. Kitts-Nevis: see West INnpies, BritTIsH. 
. Eighth largest city of the United States, St. Lot 
St. Louis. Mo., had a population of 816,048 by the fe 
census of 1940, with an additional 541,567 persons living w 
the greater metropolitan district. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): Wilk 
Dee Becker (Rep.). j 
Central location, minimum vulnerability to enemy attack a 
access to labour, fuel and raw materials made St. Louis a 
point for war industries in 1942. Largely as a consequence, | 
population of the greater metropolitan area had increased 97,0}¢) 
since the last decennial census, the U.S. census bureau estimate 
The attendant boom increased bank clearings 15%, depart 
store sales 11%, and railroad freight through the St. Louis 
ket 35%. The city’s mass transportation system, long in finane 
doldrums, showed a net profit of $1,348,841 during the first 
months Of 1942, with passenger revenue 32% above the con 
sponding period of 1941. it 
Politically, the Republican party expanded its hold on cily! 
offices in the Nov. 1942 election to the near exclusion of tief 


Made operative Sept. 15, 1942, after much controversy and 
test suit, was the civil service system which St. Louisans a 
earlier had voted into the city charter. There was more dalli 
with an Aldermanic resolution requiring the redistricting of tié 
city’s 28 wards to equalize their size, and by the end of 1942) 
(after 18 months) little progress had been made. lj 

At the beginning of the 1942-43 fiscal year (April 4a 
city deficit was $651,853.20 (lowest since 1934); indebtedned 
$62,838,000; assessed valuation of all property, $1,045,348,68 
and the tax rate (including state and school), $2.77. rt 

In the field of sport, the St. Louis Cardinals brought to #]@|| 
city the world baseball championship. (Eig R.) Hi 


St. Lucia: see West InpiEs, BRITISH. 


St. Thomas: see VIRGIN Tana 
St. Vincent: see West Inpies, BRITISH. 


S l A oo rea (1889- ), Re 
alazar, Antonio de Oliveira —gucse statesman, 
born at Santa Comba Dao (Coimbra) on April 28, 1889. Tr 
for the church, he decided later on an academic career and in 19 
became professor of economics at Coimbra university. Shor 
after the revolution of May 1926, the Portuguese president, Ge 
eral Carmona, invited him to join the government as finan? 
minister; he accepted the post, but, finding himself unduly Hh 
stricted, resigned within a week. Less than two years later, ol t 
means of redressing the country’s finances having failed, he 1 wpe 
approached again, and, after stipulating that complete freed ot 
within his department should be given him, reassumed office 
April 27, 1928. 

In 1930 Dr. Salazar founded the civil organization known as 
National Union. On July 5, 1932, he became president of t 
council of ministers; in the following year the new corporal 


SALES—SALVAGE DRIVES, U.S. 


‘onstitution of the Portuguese republic was submitted to the coun- 
ry in a plebiscite and a national assembly elected. In 1936 Dr. 
jalazar assumed the portfolios of war and foreign affairs, which 
ue retained through 1942. (E. A. P.) 


sales, Retail and Wholesale: see Business Review: Whole- 


ale and Retail Trade. 
halt The production of salt in the United States in 1941 in- 
* creased 23% over 1940, to 12,720,629 short tons, while 
jonsumption showed the same increase, to 12,619,025 tons; of 
jie total 53% was in the form of brine, 26% in evaporated salt, 
‘nd 21% in rock salt. Purely industrial uses took 70% of the 
dtal, while the food industry and table use accounted for 17%. 
f In Canada the 1941 output was 560,845 short tons, 21% more 
pan in 1940, while that of the first seven months of 1942 was 
4% greater than for the same period of 1940. (GRA RG) 


‘alvador F| The smallest of the Central American republics 
) ’ » and the only one without a Caribbean littoral. 
rea, including islands, 13,176 sq.mi. Pop. (official est. June 
9941): 1,811,036, the densest per sq.mi. in Central America. 
jjapital, San Salvador (106,000). Other cities: Santa Ana (85,- 
spo); San Miguel (44,000); Santa Tecla (33,000). Language: 
(oanish; religion: Roman Catholic. President in 1942: Gen. 
Maximiliano Hernandez Martinez. 

), History.—El Salvador, at war with the axis nations, enacted 
|e usual legislation to control enemy alien property and activities. 
-ost-favoured-nation treaties with Germany and Italy had been 
@ncelled Dec. 15, 1941. A state of siege, declared with the start 
3{ the war, was extended in March, again in June, and once more 
@) Sept. 1942. In February arrangements were made with the 
“nited States to secure additional arms for defense. Shortages 
a essential materials—nails, newsprint, steel wire, tools, etc.— 
aecessitated early extension of government control over many 
fmmodities through the establishment of an Economic Co- 
s\dination board. The movement of United States currency was 
jiohibited to prevent its use in subversive activities. 

4, Education.—In 1941 primary schools numbered some 1,300, 
3i.d secondary schools about 45. Education was allotted 2,211,000 
ailones in the 1942 budget. : 
+:Defense.—In normal times the regular army numbers 3,000, 
6 th a national guard of 1,900. Defense was assigned 3,664,000 
sjlones in the 1942 budget. 

» Finance.—The monetary unit is the colon (value: 40 cents 
1S. in 1942). The 1942 budget estimated revenue at 23,723,000 
silones and expenditures at 23,721,000 colones. The public debt 
May 31, 1942) was 44,091,000 colones (external: 38,917,000; 
‘ternal: 5,174,000). 

‘)Trade.—For the first half of 1942, trade totalled 27,415,804 
Silones in value (imports: 9,322,479; exports: 18,093,325). 
éoffee, normally 90% of El Salvador’s exports, was limited to a 
uota of 79,200,000 lb. (later raised to 80,700,000 Ib.) by the 
ter-American Coffee Conference. The cotton crop was reduced 
grough damage by locusts. 
s:Communication.—Communication by sea was curtailed by 
“je war. Railroad mileage (1942) was estimated as 375 mi. 
Wighways totalled some 3,700 mi., of which 1,600 mi. were un- 
“)proved. Highway expenditure for the year ending June 1942 
Yus $669,852. 

\ BrptiocRapHY.—Dana G. Munro, The Five Republics of Central America 


338); Chester Lloyd Jones, The Caribbean since 1900 (1936); C. D. 
“ipner, Social Aspects of the Banana Industry (1936). (D. Ro.) 
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Soon after the United States en- 
tered World War II, it became ap- 


‘ilvage Drives, U.S. 


eS Ss 


tf MELA eee 
“KEEP ’EM FRYING.” Shoemaker’s portrayal in The Chicago Daily News 
of the U.S. scrap metal drives of 1942 


parent that the nation had to change several of its wasteful ways 
or risk a dangerous shortage of raw materials vital for the manu- 
facture of fighting equipment. More than 90% of the U.S. tin 
supply had come from Malaya. Scrap metal, which comprised 
about 50% of steel, was going to war overseas and not coming 
back. In time, normal scrap sources were sure to dry up. In 
fact, during the winter of 1941-42—under the pressure of greatly 
increased production—more than 4o steel mills were forced to 
close down temporarily for lack of scrap. 

The first steps in action that was to change the nation’s scrap 
habits were taken early in 1942 by the War Production board. 
Its conservation division secured skilled men from business and 
industry. These men trained those who were sent into the field 
after the scrap. Communities, cities and states were organized 
and a huge new activity was born—salvage for war. 

Early in Sept. 1942, when scrap was beginning to be an old 
story to most of the country, Donald Nelson called the newspaper 
publishers together and asked them to make it a new story with 
a nation-wide “punch.” In only a few days, 1,800 dailies and 
10,000 weeklies went into action. 

The results were spectacular and effective. In three weeks 
about 5,000,000 tons of metal were placed on the United States’ 
scrap piles. People in home and industry found their interest 
stimulated, their understanding of the continuous need for scrap 
clarified. When 1942 figures were totalled, the nation had dug up 
more than 30,000,000 tons of scrap metal—enough to avoid steel 
mill shutdowns caused by scrap shortage. Tin collection figures 
were improving each month; women were turning in tons of worn 
silk hosiery to be made into gunpowder bags: waste fats and 
greases were going into the manufacture of explosives instead of 
down the drain; some 30,000,000 families had “enlisted” as scrap 
scouts—for the duration. (See also BUSINESS REVIEW; IRON AND 
STEEL; NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; RUBBER AND RUBBER 
MANUFACTURE; War Propuction, U.S.) (fo Vel, Wie.) 
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. In the United States, the war services of 
Salvation Army. the Salvation Army were continued and 
intensified in 1942 through five principal channels: (1) Operation 
of clubhouses and mobile canteens for service men, as designated 
through the United Service organizations (q.v.); (2) Operation 
of Red Shield clubhouses and mobile and stationary canteens for 
service men, solely under Salvation Army direction; (3) Volun- 
teer women’s activities for service men and civilians; (4) Evacua- 
tion and emergency housing of civilians; (5) Collection and sal- 
vage of scrap metals, rubber, waste paper, clothing and other dis- 
carded materials of value for defense. 

As a constituent member of the United Service organizations, 
the Salvation Army was operating 120 clubs for service men in 
the United States and off-shore bases, with a field staff of 500, 
at the close of 1942. The program included community planning, 
home hospitality, co-operation with army and navy officials, and 
service club activities. In many local communities, Salvation 
Army Red Shield clubs and mobile and stationary canteens be- 
came a regular part of the program, with all the officer and soldier 
personnel participating. 

In addition, the Salvation Army was administering to U.S. as 
well as Allied service men in all lands, through more than 1,200 
Red Shield clubs and 500 mobile canteens. In the clubs, in the 
camps, at the hospitals, or actually under fire, the Salvation army 
performed in the same manner that characterized its outstanding 
service in World War I. 

About 50,000 volunteers from the Salvation Army’s Women’s 
Auxiliaries, Women’s Advisory councils, Home Leagues and 
Leagues of Mercy throughout the United States united in a di- 
versified program of national and local war service and civilian 
aid. 

General George L. Carpenter of London, England, international 
leader of the Salvation Army, made a 30,000-mile tour of the 
United States, Canada, the West Indies and South America dur- 
ing 1942, inspecting the work of the organization and discussing 
the army’s postwar plans. 

Administration of the Salvation Army’s war services’ and reg- 
ular program is conducted from four territorial centres, where 
officers’ training colleges are situated and the War Cry, the official 
gazette, is issued. The four territorial commanders in 1942 were: 
(Eastern) Commissioner Ernest I. Pugmire, 120 West 14th st., 
New York city; (Southern) Commissioner William C. Arnold, 
54 Ellis st., Atlanta, Ga.; (Central) Lt.-Commissioner John J. 
Allan, 713 N. State st., Chicago, Ill.; and (Western) Lt.-Com- 
missioner Donald McMillan, 115 Valencia st., San Francisco, 
Calif. Commissioner Edward J. Parker, national commander, 
with headquarters at 120 West 14th st., New York city, co- 
ordinated the administration of national policies. 

Because of global war conditions, Salvation Army work was 
seriously handicapped in 20 of the 96 countries and colonies of 
the world where it had been carried on. Official correspondence 
ceased, but information from private sources revealed that a 
limited program was still in operation. The Italian government 
forbade Salvationists to wear their uniforms and to hold indoor 
and outdoor meetings. 

In the United States, the war made heavy demands upon the 
personnel and finances of the Salvation Army, principally in the 
fields of family welfare, juvenile delinquency, the unmarried 
mother and settlement work. CE, J. Pas) 


A possession of the United States of 


Samoa, American. America. It lies about 2,700 mi. east 


of the northern tip of-Australia and 2,200 mi. south of the 
Hawaiian islands; comprises the island of Tutuila and all other 


SALVATION ARMY—SAN FRANCISCO 


islands of the Samoan group E. of longitude 171° W., including | 
Rose island, Tau, Olosega, Ofu, Aunuu and Swains. The princips 
island is Tutuila, area about 40 sq.mi. Pago Pago, the capita | 
population 934, has the safest and best harbour in the Sou it 
Seas. Total population by census of April 1, 1940, 12,908, ins¥ 
cluding 11,919 natives of Samoa (Polynesians) ; the remainder a 
foreign born and personnel of the U.S. naval establishment. 


Public schools had an average enrolment of 3,000 during 1940 i? 


1941. Health and sanitary conditions were excellent. All medical} 
attention is given by naval medical officers who treat the natives }) 
free of charge. 1} 

The only bank is the Bank of American Samoa, conducti 
a commercial banking business as a division of the treasu i] 
of the naval government of American Samoa, which owns the 
capital stock. Copra is the chief export; 862 tons, returning 
$23,557, were exported during the copra crop year ending Jan 
31, 1941; 325 tons of mats, rugs and native curios, returning 
$69,582, were exported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1941. Imports: from U.S. $112,998; from New Zealand-Australia 
$131,984; other $18,721. The island has no indebtedness and re 
ceives no financial aid from the U.S. government. 

In view of the intimate connection of these island areas with} 


the conflict in the Pacific, it is not practicable to supply up-te-} | 
date information because any accurate information would reflect} } 


military secrets. 


Samoa, Western: see MAnpates; Pactric IsLANDs, MAN- 
DATED. 


§ d d f | The United States production of sand in 
all all rave * I94I was 103,835,000 short tons, and of |), 
gravel 184,880,000 tons,’ a total of 288,715,000 tons; these are} : 
respectively increases of 32%, 16% and 21% over 1940. In 1941 
building construction took 44% of the sand, road paving 38%, 
and railroads used 4%, partly as ballast, and partly as engine 
sand. Of the gravel output building took 25%, paving 64%, and} | 
railroad ballast 9%. (G. A. Ro.) 


Sand Island: see Mipway IsLAnps. 
Sandstone: see STONE. 


Twelfth largest city of the United States, 


San Francisco. San Francisco, Calif., by the federal census 


of 1940, had a population of 634,536. Newcomers crowded into 


the city during 1941 and 1942 to aid in the war effort, raising the } , 


population to about 725,000 as of the Dec. 1, 1942, wartime cen- | 


sus taken by the air-raid warden service of San Francisco. New-}_ 


comers, streaming into the San Francisco bay area, boosted the} |. 
metropolitan population about 350,000 above the 1940 United 
States census of 1,734,308. Mayor (Jan. 1, 1943): Angelo 
Rossi. 
War supply contracts to San Francisco bay industries approx 
mating $2,000,000,000, a large percentage of which was shi 


building, pushed the industrial production volume of this area in} | 


1942 to an all-time new high, bringing employment to about 250.) 
ooo wage earners as the year ended, double the total of r941 and} 
about three times the 1939 total reported by the United States 
census of manufactures. Industrial payrolls rose 164% durin 
1942. Financial transactions, retail sales, wholesale trade and ca 
loadings were all about one-fifth greater than the previous year, 
with the living costs up about 12%. 

San Francisco education facilities in 1942 included 184 pub! 
schools and many private, parochial, nonsectarian and technica 
schools; also the University of San Francisco and the San Fran | 
cisco State Teachers college. Located in San Francisco also a 


| SANTO DOMINGO—SAYDAM, REFIK 


je colleges of medicine, dentistry, pharmacy and law and the 
hool of fine arts, all branches of the University of California, 
cated at Berkeley. Also located in San Francisco is the college 
| dentistry and medicine of Stanford university, whose main 
‘mpus is located nearby on the San Francisco peninsula. 
Situated on the threshold to the far-flung battlefields of the 
prid, San Francisco was converted into one of the nation’s im- 
jrtant production and distribution centres in 1942. Its post 
ice was second most important in the nation from the stand- 
int of mail handled for the armed forces, averaging better than 
};00,000 pieces of first-class mail daily. (R. B. Kr.) 


linto Domingo: see Dominican REPUBLIC. 
ihe 2 
‘io Tome: see PorrucurEse CoLoniaL Empire, 


| . : (1875- ), president of the 
Apru, Sir Tej Bahadur Indian Liberal federation and 
svocate of the high court of judicature at Allahabad, was edu- 
ved at Agra college. He was at one time a member of the All- 
dia Congress committee and was a delegate at the round table 
jaferences in London in 1930-31. He also served on the United 
jovinces Legislative council and on the Imperial Legislative 
fancil. In Jan. 1942 he and a number of other Liberal leaders 
|oealed to Prime Minister Churchill to declare that India’s con- 
)\-utional position and powers would be identical with those of 
-.er units of the British commonwealth. As representing the 
iparty group, he had several discussions with Sir Stafford 
«pps, and in July suggested that the British government should 
iequivocally declare that India should have the fullest measure 
j\self-government within a year after the war, in order to re- 
} ve the unhappy impression created by the withdrawal of the 
‘pps declaration. Later he urged Britain to re-open negotiations 
ijh Indian leaders, and in Sept. 1942 he renewed this proposal. 


1890?— Turkish statesman, was 
iracoglu, Shukru ee in ane Turkey. He was edu- 
wed in Turkish civil service schools and studied law at Lausanne 
versity, Switzerland. He enlisted in the Turkish army during 
‘brld War I, joined with Mustafa Kemal Pasha (Kemal Ata- 
@k) after the armistice and fought against the Greek forces in 
_>1. After the destruction of the Greek armies and the aboli- 
41 of the sultanate, Saracoglu became a member of the national 
“embly as deputy from Izmir, and rose swiftly in the ranks of 
Jostafa Kemal’s party. An advocate of westernization for Tur- 
4’, he instituted many legal reforms during his tenure as justice 
Siister, 1932-38. After Ataturk’s death in Nov. 1938, Saracoglu 
iF; named foreign minister and clung to a consistent course of 
\itrality, although he was frequently pressed by both the allied 
tions and the axis for an alliance during the first three years of 
irld War II. After the death of Refik Saydam in July 1942, 
4 acoglu became prime minister of Turkey. 

4 | 


rawak: see British Empire. 


: (1882-1942), U.S. 
Wg, Tony (Anthony Frederick) artist and creator 
marionettes, was born April 24 in Guatemala, the son of Ger- 
ain and English parents. He was educated in German military 
lools and became an officer at the age of 21. He gave up his 
+ amission two years later to study art in London. He later went 
‘the United States, became a naturalized citizen in 1921 and 
sieved fame as a creator of marionettes. He designed marionette 
_ ws, illustrated books and experimented with animated cartoons. 
+ ong the many books he wrote and illustrated are: Book for 


c 


Sidren (1924); Animal Book (1925); Trick Book (1928); 
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Book of Marionette Plays (1927); Wonder Zoo (1939); and 
Wonder Book (1941). He died in New York city, March 7. 


Saskatch ewan The central of the three prairie provinces 

* of Canada, Saskatchewan was created a 
province by the dominion parliament in 1905. Area, 251,700 
sq.mi., comprising open plains country in the south, and broken 
wooded land in the north. Pop. (1941 census) 895,992. Saskatch- 
ewan sent 21 members to the house of commons, and 6 sena- 
tors to the senate, as of 1941. Local administration is in the 
hands of a provincial parliament. In the general elections of 
1938, William Patterson, the Liberal prime minister, was con- 
tinued in office. There were no changes of political importance 
during 1942. The chief cities of Saskatchewan (population based 
on the 1941 census) are as follows, Regina, capital (56,520), 
Saskatoon (42,269), Moose Jaw (20,496), Prince Albert (12,- 
290), and Weyburn (6,119). 

Communication.—In 1941 there were 4,450 mi. of surfaced 
roads, and 147,505 mi. of improved earth roads. In 1940 there 
were 126,970 automobiles registered within the province. 

Agriculture.—The total value of crops in 1941 was $117,117,- 
000; in 1940 it was $176,078,000. The following figures show 
the value of individual crops for 1941; wheat $68,000,000; oats 
$24,810,000; barley $10,640,000; flax seed $4,500,000; potatoes 
$2,197,000. 

Finance.—Ordinary revenue in 1940 was $24,958,420; ordinary 
expenditure $25,258,324; bonded indebtedness $123,677,353. A 
notable feature of the year was the importation into the province 
of more than 1,000 volunteer college students to aid in harvest- 
ing the bountiful, but exceptionally late, wheat crop. 


Gat bel 62) 


Saudi Arabia: see ARABIA. 


Sauer Emil von (1862-1942), German pianist, was born 
3 Oct. 8 in Hamburg. A pupil of Nicholas 
Rubinstein in Moscow and Franz Liszt in Weimar, he made his 
debut in Berlin before the German imperial family in 1895. After 
a triumphal tour through England, Russia and the United States, 
he settled in Vienna. He taught at the Vienna conservatory, 
1go1I—o7, and was director of the piano master-classes from 1915 
until his death. He was knighted by the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy in 1917. He composed two piano concertos, two piano 
sonatas, 32 concert études, edited the complete works of many 
composers and was the author of an autobiography Meine Welt 
(1901). He had been appointed chamber virtuoso by the royal 
courts of Saxony, Rumania and Bulgaria. He died in Vienna, 
according to a Berne dispatch of April 29. 


Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation, Federal: see 
NATIONAL HousiInc AGENCY. 


Savings Banks: sce BANKING. 
S d R fik (1881-1942), Turkish premier, had been 
ay am, ell medical attendant to Kemal Ataturk, first 
president of Turkey. He held the post of minister of health and 
in that capacity was invited by the Rockefeller foundation in 
1929 to study health and social service institutions in the United 
States. Under his guidance, Turkey established public health and 
welfare services. He resigned from the health ministry to become 
minister of the interior, 1938-39. In 1939, Dr. Saydam was 
named premier. After the outbreak of World War II, he advo- 
cated a policy of neutrality but warned aggressor nations that 
the Turkish army was capable of warding off an invasion. His 
government signed the Anglo-French treaty of mutual assistance 
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in Oct. 1939. Shukru Saracoglu replaced him as acting premier 
in Nov. 1941. Dr. Saydam died in Istanbul, July 7. 


Schizophrenia: sce PsycuraTry. 


. (1868-1942), French munitions maker, 
Schneider, Eugene financier and politician, was born Oct. 
29 in Le Creusot. He inherited the Creusot foundries, bought by 
his grandfather in 1836, and built up these works until the 
Schneider-Creusot armaments plants ranked with Krupp and 
Vickers-Armstrong in munitions and armaments production. 
Schneider was in the French chamber of deputies from 1900 to 
1925. After the war, Schneider established a holding company, 
1920, through which he controlled 182 French and 230 foreign 
armament works. Before the outbreak of World War II, he held 
56% of the stock of the Czechoslovak Skoda works and allied 
firms, and was the power behind the Comité des Forges, the 
French steel trust. The principal Schneider plant at Le Creusot 
was bombed by the royal air force in 1942. The death of 
Schneider was reported in a Paris dispatch received in Berne on 
Nov. 17. 


Schofield, Frank Herman ooo. er0 jan. y at Teresa. 
’ cer, was born Jan. 4 at Jerusa- 
lem, N.Y. A graduate of the U.S. Naval academy, 1890, he 
served in the Spanish-American War with a squadron in the 
Cuban blockade. During World War I, he was on the staff of the 
office of the chief of naval operations and was later attached to 
the U.S. naval forces in European waters, serving in London on 
Admiral Sims’s staff. He assisted in drawing up the naval peace 
terms with Germany, and was naval representative at the three- 
power conference in Geneva in 1927. He was made commander 
of the battleship division in 1929, later serving as commander in 
chief of the U.S. fleet until his retirement in 1933. He was named 
rear admiral in 1924 and had been awarded the Navy cross. He 
died at the National Naval Medical centre, Bethesda, Md., 
Feb. 20. 


(1854-1942), U.S. educator and 


Schurman, Jacob Gould diplomat, was born May 22 in 


Freetown, Prince Edward Island. For a biographical note see 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He was ambassador to Berlin from 
1925 to 1930, and honorary lecturer on international relations at 
the Institute of Technology in Pasadena, Calif., from 1931 to 
1932. He died in New York city, Aug. 12. 


Scientific Research and Development, 


Office of The Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 

» ment (OSRD) was created in the Office for 
Emergency Management (g.v.) by executive order 8807 of June 
28, 1941. Dr. Vannevar Bush of the Carnegie institution of 
Washington was appointed director. The functions of the office 
were outlined as follows: 


(a) Advise the president with regard to the status of scientific and medi- 
cal research relating to national defense and the measures necessary to 
assure continued and increasing progress in this field. 


(b) Serve as the centre for the mobilization of U.S. scientific personnel 
and resources in order to assure maximum utilization of such personnel 
and resources in developing and applying the results of scientific research 
to defense purposes. 

(c) Co-ordinate, aid and, where desirable, supplement the experimental 
and other scientific and medical research activities relating to national de- 
fense carried on by the departments of war and navy and other depart- 
ments and agencies of the federal government. 


(d) Develop broad and co-ordinated plans for the conduct of scientific 
research in the defense program, in collaboration with representatives -of 
the war and navy departments; review existing scientific research programs 
formulated by the departments of war and navy and other agencies of the 
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government, and advise them with respect to the relationship of their prow 
posed activities to the total research program. } 

(e) Initiate and support scientific research on the mechanisms and de 
vices of warfare with the objective of creating, developing and improving} 
instrumentalities, methods and materials required for national defense, | 

(f) Initiate and support scientific research on medical problems affectin; 
national defense. 

(g) Initiate and support such scientific and medical research as ¥ 
be requested by the government of any country whose defense the presi 
dent deems vital to the defense of the United States under the terms of th 
act of March 11, 1941, entitled “An Act to Promote the Defense of th 
United States”; and serve as the central liaison office for the conduct | 0, 
such scientific and medical research for such countries. 


(h) Perform such other duties relating to scientific and medical resear | 
and development as the president may from time to time assign or delegati) 
to it. | 


Within the OSRD were set up the National Defense Research) 
committee (NDRC) and the Committee on Medical Research 
(CMR), the former to assist the director of the OSRD in t rT 
mobilization of the scientific personnel and resources of the US# 
and the latter to advise and assist with special reference to thd 
medical personnel and resources of the U.S. The NDRC operateq 
as a committee of the Council of National Defense from Junq/ 
27, 1940 until June 28, 1941, during which time it entered into @} 
number of contracts which were assumed by the OSRD. 

The OSRD in 1942 operated through contracts with scientii 
laboratories in academic and industrial establishments. As 03 
Nov. 30, 1942, the OSRD had concluded 1,725 contracts, whill 
work was actively under way under approximately 425 additional 
letters of intention for which covering contracts were in the pro 
ess of negotiation. These contracts and authorizations were wi 


very substantial orders placed by the armed services for equi 
ment. Between June 27, 1940 and Nov. 30, 1942 the OSRD ar 
its predecessor NDRC had received a total of $141,655,618 to ba 

used in carrying out its objectives. 


Scotland: see GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, UNIT! 
KINGDOM OF. . 


Scott Norman (1889-1942), U.S. naval officer, was bony 
’ Aug. Io in Indianapolis. He was graduated 
from Annapolis naval academy in 1911 and served aboard de} | 
stroyers in World War I. He later served as an instructor | 

electrical engineering and physics at the Naval academy, and wi | 
a member of a United States naval mission to Brazil, 1937- 
Rear Adm. Scott was killed while leading a task force during # 
U.S. naval victory at the Solomons, Nov. 13-15. 


Scrap: see SaLvace Drives, U.S.; SeconpDary METALS. 


Scul ture Special exhibitions and competitions were held i . 
p * 1942, revealing fresh accomplishments; museum 
made valuable additions to their collections, a few public wor 


decline in government-sponsored sculpture projects, patron 
was assumed by civic and local groups in important instances} 
and gave renewed assurance of support. 

Artists for Victory Inc., an emergency wartime organization 0 
17 leading local and national art associations, represented 
members of all the leading branches of art, showed the way fe 
specific progress. It proved advantageous to sculpture by drat 
ing the profession together under a common leadership and | 
providing opportunities for new work and for exhibiting befot} | 
the public. Under the auspices of the group large sums of money. 
were distributed as exhibition prizes and through other compe 


f>CAR NEMON, exiled Yugoslav sculptor in London, with his heads of King 
yeopold Ill and King Albert | of Belgium, commissioned by the Belgian govern- 
j:nt in Britain 


) IST OF VICE-PRESIDENT WALLACE completed by Jo Davidson in 1942 


“SEATED GIRL’’ by Henry Moore, on exhibit in the ‘‘Art for the People’’ 
series at the British Institute for Adult Education, London, in 1942 


JACOB EPSTEIN finished his ‘“‘Jacob and the Angel,’’ a detail of which is 
shown here, in London early in 1942. He carved the work—a representation of 
the Old Testament story—from a six-ton block of alabaster 
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tion to sculptors throughout the United States. 

The most conspicuous achievements of Artists for Victory 
were the awarding of $25,000 to 14 of the sculptors participating 
in the special exhibition of contemporary American art at the 
Metropolitan museum, and the promoting of a competition at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art for a temporary monu- 
ment to “The Spirit of Aviation,” in which six prizes amounting 
to $1,500 were awarded to successful contestants. Both events 
brought eager responses from hundreds of sculptors, and many 
works by outstanding artists were exhibited in both instances. 

Apart from such special incentives which tended to offset the 
decline in federal patronage, sculpture received the support of 
long-established groups. The National Academy of Design, the 
Art Institute of Chicago and the Whitney museum continued 
their annual shows, each giving sculpture a prominent represen- 
tation. The progressive Sculptors’ Guild arranged a stimulating 
show more broadly defined than any of the others, in which 
United Nations artists of both Europe and Latin America took 
part, as well as many of the younger sculptors of the eastern 
area of the United States. While the authoritative National 
Sculpture society refrained from making any major demonstra- 
tion under wartime conditions, it furthered its educational pro- 
gram with the preparation of a circulating exhibition of large- 
scale photographs of the recent work of the members, designed 
for presentation in museums, colleges and universities throughout 
the country. In this field of education, the Museum of Modern 
Art of New York also was active in circulating work in the more 
advanced categories. 

While the curtailment of international trade doubtless limited 
importations of historical sculpture, and few important acquisi- 
tions were recorded, notable gifts were made to leading institu- 
tions. The gift of the famous Widener collection to the National 
Gallery of Art by Joseph E Widener of Philadelphia added an- 
other magnificent group of Renaissance sculpture to the public 
treasure store, including masterpieces of Italian artists such as 
Desiderio da Settignano, Donatello (represented by the cele- 
brated “David” of the Casa Martelli), Rossellino, Luca della 
Robbia, Benvenuto Cellini, Jacopo Sansovino and Giovanni da 
Bologna. In the year’s most munificent gift to an American 
museum French 18th century sculpture in the Renaissance tradi- 
tion also included the work of Coysevox, Lemoyne and Houdon, 
the latter represented by several distinguished portraits. 

Counting the acquisitions made by the Metropolitan museum 
through Artists for Victory, the latter made the most contempo- 
rary sculpture additions to the art of the museums Besides the 
“Maternity” group of Jose de Creeft, winner of the first pur- 
chase-prize, a monumental wood carving of St. Francis by the 
noted Brazilian sculptress, Maria Martins, also was acquired dur- 
ing the year 

While relatively few imposing memorials were recorded as 
completed and unveiled to the public, progress on public works 
was noted in the final realization of two massive stone groups, 
each consisting of a titanic horse and a man, on either side of the 
terrace of the Federal Trade Commission building, in Washing- 
ton. The groups were designed by Michael Lantz, who was 
awarded the commission four years ago as the outcome of a 
nation-wide federal competition which was held under the pro- 
gram then being carried out by the Section of Fine Arts. To 
commemorate the destruction of Lidice, however, Jo Davidson 
completed a memorial group which was sponsored by the Writers’ 
War board on behalf of the Lidice Lives committee, and a statue 
of George Washington by George M. Proctor, also was erected 
at the Valley Forge National Shrine. 

In Europe sculpture retained the status quo, its activity and 
production varying little from the position in which it found it- 


SEA BLOCKADE—SECRET SERVICE, U.S. 


self during the first two years of the war. Apart from the ded 
cation of a sculpture of Lenin in Holford square, London, and tk 
completion by Jacob Epstein of a monumental carving of “Jace 
and the Angel” in his studio there, few developments in sct 


ture were reported from Europe. (See also Art EXHIBITIONS 
(C. Bu.) 


Sea Blockade: see BLOCKADE. 
SEC: see SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION. 


Secondary Education: see EpucaTion. 
So far as data were available at 


Secondary Metals. close of 1942, the following table pr j 


sents the recovery of secondary metals in the United States 
recent years; this material may either be scrap made in the p 
ducers’ plants in the working of new metal, and thus has never, 
been in use, or may be old and worn-out products discarded from} 
the pool of metal in use and collected as “junk.” 


Secondary Nonferrous Metals Recovered in the United States 
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Pr Bao preci, os : ; I51.4 

In alloys). U5 5 .. a) be eee 240.5 167.4: | 345-E- | 358 5 

In chemical compounds. . .... . iF ? 30 9-4 9.8 th | 
Total vie2h. Ss eae er ee 532.1 | 359.8 | 400.7 | 532- 720.4 | 
Percentage® “503 ae ee 62-78 | 60-74 | 62-57 | 53-63 2-57 

Lead—Thousands of short tons 
j e acta Siely. tay Were le, aone eeaea Pecos 154.5 I19.4 808 59.6 75 
nm AllOVS:". feo aearek ee aReanCn sear ae 120. 105.5 | 148. ; 

In chemical compounds. . .... . ig z 5.8 200.8 | 3228 
Total. 95%... *eec§ Seine nneerinaes 275.1 224.9 | 241.5 260.3 97-4 | 
Percentage?) = ipso ieee ees 41 41 36-87 | 33-87 -96, 

Zinc—Thousands of short tons $ 

Asimetal. ia) 185, te, Seana ee oe 64.5 42.3 36.0 69.0 89.7 | 

Invalloys:.. Wo 2une eee eee 62.8 44.8 98.9 112.3 I 

In chemical compounds. . .... . ? ? 54.8 40.8 4 
‘Total 2.3: 235 2a eee 1275 87.1 189.6 222.0 
Percentage®i- eer ae 21 21 33-24 | 31-290 ?-39 

Tin—Thousands of short tons 3 

Asimetall og ed -2o5 Pemettoee oemente 8.3 4.9 4.4 ere 

In alloys oye he ee eee 20.3 17.3 23.0 26.5 61 

In chemical compounds. . . . .. . iy I.4 0.7 0.7 I. 
Totally," Gia Coe eee ee 30.3 23.6 29.2 32.2 | 4ae 
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aba Me Seaton ese cree ome 29.4 ‘ 2.9 ‘ 3 
Tn-alloys: 4.02 cer nate Regeaes Bee 33-2 22.1 51.0 74.7 97.6 
Totaly <5 ee eee 62.6 38.8 53-0 80.4 106.9 
., Pércentage seb gts Ae ee 38 26.5 | 38-70 | 41-57 | =e 
Pe ee of short tons b 
smetal te i. aor ee eee 0.9 0.8 mt} 
Incalloys fiz sere eee 15 15 \ ee) 5:2 53 fy 
Total x’ goo ec ce) Se ee nee 2.4 2.3 2.0 5.2 r 
Percentaget = As ae 5 Io 5-35 6-46 ?=4 
Antimony—Thousands of short tons 
As;meétal Guin sels cane Ts) 7.8 8 
Tnvalloys: 2 2. =, i eee 0.8 0.7 o4 BH) 
Total.0 2 8s. unc Ree 1233 8.5 9.8 I1.4 
Percentage*= "a eee : 69 77 83-08 | 60-98 | ?-99 
Platinum—Thousands of troy ounces. . 55-9 44.7 45.4 47-7 
O.P.M.{—Thousands of troy ounces . 16.4 10.7 18.0 18.8 Ps 
Gold—Thousands of troy ounces .. . ? 870.9 | 805.1 ie i 
Silver—Thousands of troy ounces . . . ? 18,438.8] 24,07 2.3 ? 


*Ratio of secondary recovery to consumption of new metal; where a second figure a 
pears, this is the percentage of the total secondary metal recovered from old materia 
the remainder having come from the reworking of new plant scrap. 

tIncludes some in chemica] compounds. {Other platinum group metals. 


In addition to the nonferrous metals listed above, there was} 
consumed in the United States in 1941 in the production of ste 
a total of 59,216,000 short tons of ferrous scrap, an increase ¢ 
in the producers’ own plants (mainly new scrap), and 25,311,000 Dye 
tons of purchased scrap (mainly old scrap). 


Second World War: see Wortp War II 


Secret Service, U. $. this division of the treasury 4 


partment is one of the oldest federal law enforcement agencie 
Its major duties include the protection of the person of 
president of the United States, the members of his immediate! 
family and the president-elect; the policing of the White House 
and its grounds; the suppression of the counterfeiting and alter 


| a eee pee eS AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


JJINTERFEITERS’ EQUIPMENT seized by U.S. Secret Service agents in New 
|k city in Jan. 1942 


“jn of all government obligations; the protection of treasury 
6 ldings, money and securities and the enforcement of other 
+s relating to the treasury department. 

‘The outstanding accomplishment of the secret service during 
“: year ended June 30, 1942, was the smashing of a conspiracy 
flood the country with counterfeit 25-cent war savings stamps. 
‘New York city on May 12, 1942, secret service agents and post 
i.ce inspectors arrested 6 men comprising the engravers, printers, 
fancial backers and distributors and captured 200,692 bogus 
» mps with a representative value of $50,173, together with a 
+-design plate from which the counterfeits were printed. This 
i ortive counterfeiting venture was suppressed before anyone was 
itrauded, since the stamps had not been placed in circulation. 
ove of the defendants were sentenced in New York on June 11 
n serve 10 years each, and the sixth was sentenced to serve 8 


oo 
a 


ae 


ars. 

‘Losses suffered by victims of counterfeit notes totalled $47,882 
/- the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, a drop of 93% from the 
varly average during the period 1933 to 1936, which preceded the 
jsret service program of Crime Prevention through Education. 
The secret service early in 1942, in co-operation with the board 
i governors of the federal reserve system, distributed to all 
inks a card index describing all counterfeit bills which have ap- 
bared in circulation since the size of the currency was changed 
1929. An order issued January 29, 1942, authorized all banks 
\d banking institutions of any nature whatsoever, organized 
jder general or special federal or state statutes, to take posses- 
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sion of and deliver to the secret service all counterfeit money pre- 
sented at their places of business. 

During the fiscal year 1942, 22 new counterfeit note issues were 
detected. Secret service agents captured 34 metal plates for the 
printing of counterfeit obligations, as well as r2 steel dies, 2524 
plaster moulds and 264 metal moulds for the manufacture of 
counterfeit coins. 

Agents seized bogus and altered notes with a total represen- 
tative value of $72,950. Of this amount, $10,440 was seized be- 
fore it reached circulation and of the balance, only $47,882 
represented losses suffered by victims of passers of counterfeit 
notes. 

Counterfeit coin seizures totalled $39,806.56, of which $5,288.84 
was captured before it reached circulation. Of the balance, only 
$28,767 represented losses suffered by victims of passers of 
counterfeit coins. 

During the fiscal year 26,821 cases were disposed of. In the 
1,898 cases brought to trial, convictions were obtained in 97.6% 
of the cases, as compared with 97.1% of convictions during the 
previous year. Fines in criminal cases totalled $32,988.10 and 
imprisonments totalled 1,692 years 3 months 3 days and 5 hours. 
Additional sentences totalling 2,260 years and 7 days were sus- 
pended or probated. 

The secret service investigated 11,985 cases relating to forged 
government checks. (Eee) 


Securities: see Bustness Review; Stocks AND Bonps. 


Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Substantial progress was made by the Securities and Exchange 
commission during its fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, towards 
reaching the objectives sought by the geographic integration and 
corporate simplification provisions of the Public Utility Holding 
Company act of 1935. There were 26 new proceedings begun 
during the year to require registered holding companies to comply 
with the integration and simplification provisions of the statute. 

During the year ended June 30, 1942, 124 applications or dec- 
larations relating to security issuances filed by registered public 
utility holding companies and their subsidiaries were approved by 
the commission. These effective filings totalled $631,661,484 in 
principal amount compared with $1,065,893,281 for the preceding 
fiscal year. The total of new securities issued during the period 
from December 1, 1935, the effective date of the act, to June 30, 
1942, amounted to $4,583,487,267. There were 134 public utility 
holding companies registered with the commission at June 30, 
1942. The total consolidated assets of these companies amounted 
to approximately $16,000,000,000, or about 68% of the private 
electric and gas utility industry of the United States. These 134 
registered holding companies constituted 53 public utility holding 
company systems, which included 1,342 holding, subholding and 
operating companies. The holding company systems involved in 
integration or simplification proceedings under the act at June 30, 
had consolidated assets aggregating $14,237,000,000. 

Securities effectively registered under the Securities act of 1933 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942, aggregated $2,052,- 
000,000, compared with $2,611,000,000 for the preceding fiscal 
year, and with $1,787,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1940. Securities proposed for sale by issuers totalled $1,461,- 
000,000 compared with $2,081,000,000 in the preceding fiscal year 
and with $1,433,000,000 in the 1940 period. 

The main offices of the Securities and Exchange commission 
were moved in 1942 to Philadelphia, Pa. There were also offices 
in Washington, D.C., and ten regional offices-at Atlanta, Ga.; Balti- 
more, Md.; Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Fort 
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Worth, Tex.; New York, N.Y.; San Francisco, Calif., Seattle, 
Wash.; and Denver, Colo. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1942 the commission 
received nearly 12,000 items of mail classified as “complaint- 
enforcement.” Up to July 1, 1942 the commission had referred to 
the department of justice 378 criminal cases, including 49 which 
were referred during the 1942 fiscal year. Since the organization 
of the commission in 1934, a total of 2,035 defendants had been 
indicted in 306 cases, including 27 cases which had been referred 
to the post office department. During the 1942 fiscal year, indict- 
ments were returned against 183 defendants. Convictions had 
been obtained against 885 defendants in 216 cases, representing 
91.3% of the 259 cases which had been disposed of as to principal 
defendants. There were 142 defendants named in 44 cases who 
were convicted during the 1942 fiscal year. 

There were ten civil proceedings pending at the beginning of 
the commission’s 1942 fiscal year. During the year the commis- 
sion instituted 36 additional proceedings including 33 injunctive 
actions brought against gi persons to restrain them from fraudu- 
lent and otherwise illegal practices in the sale of securities. Of 
this total of 46 proceedings, 35 were disposed of during the year, 
including 28 cases which resulted in the entry of injunctions 
against 61 persons. 

Investment advisers registered with the commission under the 
Investment Advisers act on June 30, 1942 totalled 732 as com- 
pared with 753 at the end of the previous fiscal year. At the 
same date there were 5,557 broker-dealers registered with the 
commission under the Securities Exchange act. 

The chairman of the commission in 1942 was Ganson Purcell 
of New York. Other members of the commission were: Robert E. 
Healy of Vermont; Sumner T. Pike of Maine, Edmund Burke, 
Jr. of New York and Robert H. O’Brien of Montana. (See also 
Stocks AND Bonps.) (G. Pt.) 


§ 1 F This organization, which teaches dogs to guide 
ceing ye. blind persons, began to operate in 1928 when 
Morris Frank brought his German shepherd, Buddy I—bred and 
trained by Mrs. Harrison Eustis and Elliott S. Humphrey in 
Switzerland—to New York and proved that American street 
traffic could not baffle the expert animal. In 1942, 716 blind men 
and women, from every State in the Union, were using dogs edu- 
cated by the Seeing Eye at Morristown, N.J. and were thus made 
happy and capable of earning their living as lawyers, ministers, 
journalists, musicians, beekeepers, electrical and radio engineers, 
teachers, pharmacists, salesmen, undertakers and as factory work- 
ers in war industries. Some of these self-reliant blind persons 
were using their second dogs; a few their third. A dog’s life is 
not long, and the Seeing Eye guarantees not to let slip back into 
dogless darkness anyone whom a guide dog has once set free. 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor it was resolved that, ‘The See- 
ing Eye will, at no expense to the federal government, endeavour 


to provide Seeing Eye dog guides for eligible persons who, as _ 


members of the armed forces of the United States, have lost their 
sight in line of duty.” Moreover, Elliott S. Humphrey was “lent” 
to the Army to help set up a system for training war dogs. 
Bript1oGRAPHyY.—Dickson Hartwell, Dogs Against Darkness (1942) 
ie oh 
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Seignobos Charles (1854-1942), French historian, was 
: born Sept. 1o at Lamastre. He was 
professor of history at the Sorbonne, 1890-1927, and honorary 
professor until his death. Prof. Seignobos was regarded as one of 
France’s great historians His last work, Histoire comparée des 
peuples de l’Europe, was published in 1938. He died at his home 
in Brittany, according to a Vichy dispatch of April 29. (See En- 
cyclopedia Britannica.) 


SEEING EYE—SELECTIVE SERVICE 
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. Progress in seismology during 1942 was aig). 
Seismology. fected by the war. An unknown number of obj. 
serving stations must have been destroyed or suspended, ang 
much of the major earthquake belts was in active war zo 
without communications. However, the principal earthqua 
were located and their intensity appraised from instrumental 
ords of distant stations. While there was no major earthqu 
there were about 13 in which loss of life or property or both oc} 
curred, the most severe being that of May 13 in Ecuador. 
Two new seismograph stations were established in the Uni 
States, and four of its stations and one in Colombia were pro ] 
vided with new instruments. Two stations were maintained ij 
Greenland. Canada, the United States, Mexico, El Salvador | 
Guatemala, Australia and New Zealand co-operated in earthquaky | 
location. Records of earth motion associated with destruction 
were obtained, the most important being those of the earthquak 
of Oct. 21 in southern California. Vibration periods of building} 
and other structures were obtained to aid in earthquake-resistan 
design. This involved a range of vibration periods not othery 
observed and such measurements formed an important war c 
tribution. 
Geodetic surveys of the year provided many new points from 
which to determine crustal movements possibly associated w 
earthquake. Tilt measurements continued with inconclusive 
sults. Tide gauges established through co-operation of Americ 
republics in South and Central America with the United State 
aided in detecting crustal movements and the study of seismis 
seawaves. Special investigations requiring additional observation: 
were stopped because of war demands on personnel, but some 


national seismological organizations were curtailed and in som 
cases discontinued. (See also DISASTERS.) (N. H. Be 


§ | . § : Fifteen months of actual operation 
e ective ervice. brought Selective Service to the begin 
ning of 1942 with a trained and experienced organization 
extended into every community in the U.S. and numbered 
than 200,000 citizens, the large majority of whom were patriot 
volunteer workers. 

As the need for men and the size of the army increased, 
physical standards were lowered, because there were “increa 
opportunities for service by men who were not fit for full com 
duty. As the need for men increased, Selective Service beca me 
increasingly severe in the classification of men for occupational) 
reasons and judged requests for deferment on a basis of compare 
tive contribution to the total war effort. 

As the need for men increased, Selective Service became ny 
creasingly severe in the classification of men for dependency }, 
reasons, and more and more curious and concerned about hd 
kind and amount of dependency involved in each individual cas 

In all of this process of selecting the men who would serve 
the armed forces, and selecting the men who would stay at home 
to continue in their civilian occupations to serve the national w y 
effort or care for their dependents, the local board comprised | i 
patriotic volunteer workers from the individual community haq | 
the first jurisdiction and made the decision regarding its neigh 
bours who were registered in the local board. 

On Jan. 31, 1942 there were 6,269 of these local boards throug 
out the U.S., at least one in each county. Alaska had 24 boardsd 
Puerto Rico, 122 boards; Hawaii, 25 boards. The entire Selective 
Service system numbered more than 200,000 persons, the vé y 
large majority of whom were patriotic volunteer. workers W 
served as local board, appeal board and advisory board membe 
government appeal agents, medical and dental examiners and Fe} 4, 
employment committeemen. The Selective Service system ¥ 
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= THIRD U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE LOTTERY, March 17, 1942, to deter- 
tiie the order numbers of men between 20 and 44, was the subject of this 
oon by Lewis in the Milwaukee Journal. The drawing carried the caption, 


i Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man..... eTOtCn 


anized and its personnel trained over 15 months of actual 
‘rations to do anything the armed forces required in personnel 
y/curement. 
tarly in 1942, Secretary of War Stimson announced that the 
1 for the armed forces by the end of 1942 was 3,600,000 men 
‘she army, 400,000 in the navy and 200,000 in the marine corps. 
vis would have indicated a total induction into the army for 
42 by Selective Service of 1,900,000 men, an average of 158,000 
month. Actual inductions during the year many times ex- 
ded that figure. In addition, volunteer recruiting by the army, 
uy and marine corps many times exceeded announced schedules. 
fi military reasons, the actual figures on inductions and the real 
}: of U.S. armed forces were not made public. 
yt was a special objective of Selective Service to preserve the 
onily life of the U.S. intact, to the greatest extent possible. It 
i particularly concerned with families with children, but it was 
to be socially desirable that the family as the foundation 
vial institution should be maintained during the emergency. 
¥/s was so, even though the fundamental problem which Se- 
ive Service dealt with was not marriage, but dependency. 
1: ‘ile practically all the “dependencies” recognized by the regula- 
1s grow out of marriage, the fact of dependency and not of 
4criage was to be administratively determined. The dependents 
ist, in fact, depend on the registrant’s income for their support, 
i while the financial problem was the main one, the spiritual 
a ‘tionship and dependence was not to be entirely disregarded. 
‘ys was the substance of advice sent by national headquarters 
1, published widely in the newspapers. In the light of the facts, 
“| the statistics of increased marriages, the Selective Service 
ath boards were on the alert for evidence where marriage might 
used as a means to create dependency in order to evade mili- 
7 training and service. Generally speaking, the deferments on 
‘unds of dependency were generous and were warranted by the 


_ 
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peacetime situation in which the decisions were made. 

In the first two registrations, with their 17,000,000 registrants, 
more than 10,000,000 registrants were placed in Class III. This 
was one indication of the social importance of this class. It aimed 
at maintaining, in its unity, the family. But, from the social 
viewpoint, the indirect social results not related to family life 
were not less important in this period of world-wide war. The 
protection of the great body of skilled workers on the farms and 
in the factories was made possible by this more deferred classi- 
fication in Class III formally on dependency grounds. Here was 
the industrial and agricultural manpower pool. The maintenance 
of the ordinary processes of war production and of the morale 
of the civilian life was also achieved indirectly by this classi- 
fication. 

Section 5 (e) of the law reads as follows: 

“. . . The President is also authorized, under such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, to provide for the deferment 
from training and service under this act in the land or naval 
forces of the United States (1) of those men in a status with 
respect to persons dependent upon them for support which renders 
their deferment advisable, . . .” 

The law specifically limited dependency deferments by the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Section 15. When used in this act . .. (c) the term ‘de- 
pendency’ when used with respect to a person registered under 
the provisions of this act, includes only an individual (1) who 
is dependent, in fact, on such persons for support in a reason- 
able manner, and (2) whose support in such manner depends on 
income earned by such person in a business, occupation, or em- 
ployment.” 

The regulations provided that registrants upon whom one or 
more dependents depended for support in a reasonable manner 
should be placed in Class III. The regulations restricted the 
persons who could be dependent upon a registrant as follows: 
The registrant’s wife; divorced wife; child, including adopted 
child, or a child born out of wedlock; parent, including persons 
who were supported in good faith by the registrant and whose 
relationship was similar to that of the parent; grandparents; 
brother or sister (brother or sister included only a person having 
one or both parents in common with the registrant, who was 
either under 18 years of age, or was physically or mentally 
handicapped); and other persons under 18 years of age, or a 
person of any age who was physically or mentally handicapped 
whose support the registrant assumed in good faith. 

On June 23, 1942 the whole concept and determination of de- 
pendency deferments was changed when the Serviceman’s De- 
pendents Allowance Act of 1942 was approved. It was entitled, 
“An Act—To provide family allowances for the dependents of 
enlisted men of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
of the United States .. .” It provided that: 

“Sec. ror. The dependent or dependents of any enlisted man 
of the fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh grades in the Army of the 
United States, the United States Navy, the Marine Corps, or 
the Coast Guard, including any and all retired and reserve com- 
ponents of such services, shall be entitled to receive a monthly 
family allowance for any period during which such enlisted man 
is in the active military or naval service of the United States on 
or after June 1, 1942, during the existence of any war declared 
by Congress and the six months immediately following the ter- 
mination of any such war. 

“Sec. 102. The monthly family allowance payable under this 
title to the dependent or dependents of any such enlisted man 
shall consist of the Government’s contribution to such allowance 
and the’ reduction in or charge to the pay of such enlisted man. 

“Src. 103. The dependents of any such enlisted man to whom 


BEFORE CONGRESS lowered the Selective Service minimum age to 18 years in 
1942, thousands of 18- and 19-year-olds volunteered for service. The picture 
shows some of these youths being sworn into the army at New York city in 
Oct. 1942 


a family allowance is payable under the provisions of this title 
shall be divided into two classes to be known as “Class A” and 
as “Class B” dependents. The Class A dependents of any such 
enlisted man shall include any person who is the wife, the child, 
or the former wife divorced of any such enlisted man. The Class 
B dependents of any such enlisted man shall include any person 
who is the parent, grandchild, brother, or sister of such enlisted 
man and who is found by the Secretary of the department con- 
cerned to be dependent upon such enlisted man for a substantial 
portion of his support. 

“Sec. 104. A monthly family allowance shall be granted and 
paid by the United States to the Class A dependent or dependents 
of any such enlisted man upon written application to the depart- 
ment concerned made by such enlisted man or made by or on 
behalf of such dependent or dependents. A monthly family 
allowance shall be granted and paid by the United States to the 
Class B dependent or dependents of any such enlisted man upon 
written application to the department concerned made by such 
enlisted man, or upon written application to the department con- 
cerned made by or on behalf of such dependent or dependents 
in any case in which the Secretary of the department concerned 
finds that it is impracticable for such enlisted man to request the 
payment of such allowance. The payment of a monthly family 
allowance to any Class B dependent or dependents of any such 
enlisted man shall be terminated upon the receipt by the depart- 
ment concerned of a written request by such enlisted man that 
such allowance be terminated. 

“Sec. 105. (a) The amount of the Government’s contribution 
to the family allowance payable to the dependent or dependents 
of any such enlisted man shall be the aggregate of the amount of 
the Government’s contribution to the Class A dependent or de- 
pendents of such enlisted man and the amount of the Govern- 
ment’s contribution to the Class B dependent or dependents of 
such enlisted man. x 

‘““(b) The amount of the Government’s contribution to the Class 
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A dependent or dependents of such enlisted man shall be 
monthly rate of— 


at d 


(1) $28, if such enlisted man has a wife but no child; 


(2) $40, if such enlisted man has a wife and one child, and an addi, j 


tional $10 for each additional child; 

(3) $20, if such enlisted man has no wife but has one child; 

(4) $30, if such enlisted man has no wife, but has two children, ane 
an additional $10 for each additional child; and 

(5) $20, in addition to the amounts, if any, payable under clause 
(1), (2), (3), or (4) of this subsection, if such enlisted man has @ 
former wife divorced. 


“(c) The amount of the Government’s contribution to the Clas: 
B dependent or dependents of any such enlisted man shall be @ 
a monthly rate of— 


(1) $15, if such enlisted man has only one parent who is a Class E 
dependent, and an additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, or siste} 


which such enlisted man has who is a Class B dependent, but not mor | 


than $50 in the aggregate; 

(2) $25, if such enlisted man has two parents who are Class F 
dependents, and an additional $5 for each grandchild, brother, or siste 
which such enlisted man has who is a Class B dependent, but not mor 
than $50 in the aggregate; and 

(3) $5, if such enlisted man has no parent who is a Class B depend§ 
ent, for each grandchild, brother, or sister which such enlisted man ha’ 
who is a Class B dependent, but not more than $50 in the aggregate 


“In any case in which the amount of the Government’s contti 
bution to the Class B dependents of any enlisted man would be 


greater than $50, if there is no limitation upon the aggregaté % 
-amount of the Government’s contribution to such dependents}, 
the amount contributed by the Government to each such def’ 
pendent shall be reduced in the same proportion as the aggregat#) ; 


amount of the Government’s contribution to all such dependent! 
is reduced. : 


“SEC. 106. (a) For any month for which a monthly family” 
allowance is paid under this title to the dependent or dependent 


of any such enlisted man the monthly pay of such enlisted ma 
shall be reduced by, or charged with, the amount of $22, ale 
shall be reduced by, or charged with, an additional amount of $ 


if the dependents to whom such allowance is payable include bot} 


Class A and Class B dependents. The amount by which the pai 
of any such enlisted man is so reduced or with which it is 5¢ 
charged shall constitute part of the monthly family allowanel 
payable to his dependent or dependents. 
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Table 1.—Accumulative Report of Classification, Dec. 31, Nov. 30 and Oct. 31, 1942 


a In any case in which the 
imily allowance is payable to 
ore than one dependent of any 
ich enlisted man, the amount 

which the pay of such en- 
ted man is reduced or with 


Classification 
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Group 1, 2, 3 and 5 Registrants 
(Continental United States) 

Dec. 31, 1942* 

% of 


total reg. 


Nov. 30, 1942f 
% of 


total reg. 


Oct. 31, 1942f 
% of 


Number of 
registrants 


Number of 
registrants 


Number of 
registrants 


Total living registrants 


ich it is charged shall be ap- 
prtioned among and paid for 
e benefit of such dependents 
the following proportions: 

“(1) If such dependents 
are all Class A dependents 
or are all Class B depend- 
ents, such amount shall be 
apportioned among such 
dependents in the same 
ratio in which they share 
the total Government con- 
tribution payable to them 
under section 105. 

(2) If one or more of 
such dependents are Class A dependents and one or more of 
such dependents are Class B dependents, $22 of such amount 
shall be apportioned among such Class A dependents in the 
same ratio in which they share the total Government con- 
i tribution payable to such Class A dependents under section 
)} 105 and $5 of such amount shall be apportioned among such 


Unclassified and pending 
Classes I-A and I-A-O 

Classes I-A and I-A Remediable 
Classes I-B and I-B-O (Incl. Rem.) 
Class I-C (Inductees) 

Class I-C (Enlistees) 

Class I-A 

Class IL-B 

Class II-C 

Class III-A 

Class III-B 

Class III-C 

Class IV-B 

Class IV-C 

Class IV-D 

Classes IV-E and IV-E-LS 
Class IV-F 

Class IV-H 


from eight local boards in five states. 
§Less than .05%. 


« Class B dependents in the same ratio in which they share the 
9 total Government contribution payable to such Class B de- 
9; pendents under section 105. 

(‘(c) Notwithstanding any other provision of this title, in any 
aie in which a family allowance is granted under this title to a 
«e or a child living separate and apart from the enlisted man 
-der a court order or a written agreement, or to a former wife 
syorced, the amount of the family allowance payable to such 
oe, child, or former wife divorced shall not exceed the amount 
ted in the court order or decree or in the written agreement as 
sf amount to be paid to such wife, child, or former wife divorced. 
¥) any case in which the application of the provisions of the 
ceding sentence results in a reduction in a family allowance 
*\ich would otherwise be payable under this title, the amount by 
' ich the pay of the enlisted man is reduced or with which it is 
yirged and the amount of the Government contribution to such 
vaily allowance may each be reduced in accordance with such 
jjulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the depart- 
ont concerned.” 

“The immediate result of the passage of this act was that 
jjusands of men with dependents volunteered for induction 
tyough their local boards. The amount of the allowance in many 


| es exceeded the financial contribution the registrant had been 
aking to his family. 

3%e-employment.—The demobilization of armies has always 
bated a serious problem which lasted until the ex-soldiers were 
x orbed into civilian life. The infant government of the United 
_ tes granted large tracts of land to the soldiers who fought in 
4) Revolutionary War, as a soldier’s bonus. This served as a 
i tial solution of the re-employment program. Free land for 
soldiers was available for the veterans of the wars up to and 
‘i\luding the armies of 1861-65. 

, [he demobilization of nearly 5,000,000 men after World War I 
})sented a re-employment problem of great magnitude. The free 
%d, for all practical purposes, had been exhausted. That a total 
213,000 individual World War I veterans had been enrolled 
) she CCC camps about 23 years after the war was proof of the 
od of a comprehensive re-employment program. The figure 


i} 


total reg. 


28,864,091 28,952,151 
3,816,801 
1,282,745 

107,728 
222,035 
35375583 
1,779,134 
457,082 
609,191 
15,523 

13,214,530 

1,653,100 
8,755 
9,015 

61,636 
124,926 
10,256 
2,200,115 


27,198,116 


2,819,613 
1,285,972 
IOI,192 
184,625 
3,098,221 
2,079,439 
419,930 
631,846 
136,670 
12,650,268 
1,785,049 
55,604 
9,185 
61,142 
128,556 
10,703 


2,700,638 
1,296,168 
116,462 
311,871 
3,035,048 
1,401,431 
420,204 
564,797 

° 


13,807,031 
1,357,854 
° 


8,637 
64,073 
121,780 
9,714 
1,876,448 
° 


bw OnNKAK WOR ¢ 


0929.0) 9 gD AY ON HNN O 


2,417,875 
387,211 3 ° 


*Preliminary. Excludes Group 3 and Group 5 data not received from two local boards in two states. 
tRevised. Excludes Group 3 and Group 5 data not received from four local boards in four states. 
fRevised. Includes Group 5 registrants that were militarily liable, i.e., 20-year olds. Excludes Group 3 and Group 5 data not received 


would surely have been larger except that the veteran enrolments 
were limited by law to not more than 10% of the total number 
of enrollees. 

All efforts in job restoration and job procurement were purely 
on a voluntary basis by veterans’ organizations and patriotic 
groups within the several communities. One example was that of 
the 77th division of the army. When this division returned from 
overseas, the officers and men had- contributed money to cover 
the necessary expenses of supervision which achieved close to 
100% placement of the former members of this division in civilian 
occupations. 

No provisions were made for handling re-employment in the 
studies prepared by the joint army and navy Selective Service 
committee, although the importance of the problem was fully 
realized. It was assumed that this work would, in all probability, 
be entrusted to some other agency. Immediately after the passage 
of the Selective Service act a “personnel division,’ as required 
by the law, was established. It was designated as the re-employ- 
ment division. 

The objectives of the re-employment division were determined 
to be as follows: 


1. To assist, at the local board level, trainees in being restored 
to their former positions. 


NO 


To give active assistance, at the local board level, to all 
trainees who were unemployed at the time they entered the 
army. 


3. To assist trainees to find better jobs than those they form- 
erly held. 


4. To encourage trainees to take pre-employment or supple- 
mental training courses so as to fit themselves for positions 
in the defense industries. 


The early objectives of the re-employment division were much 
broader than those required by the law; but under the training 
program it was contemplated that there would be a fairly steady 
flow of men into the army, and out of the army back to civil life, 
in the peacetime conditions prevailing, and the numbers involved 
would not place a burden upon the organization. It was also 
realized that the national policy concerning the defense industries 
would require many additional workers in the defense industries 
and the upgrading of many employees. 

The re-employment program called for the appointment of a 
re-employment committee or committeeman for each local board, 
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Table Il.—Accumulative Report of Classification Through Dec. 31, 1942, According to States 


Group 1, 2, 3 and 5 Registrants* 


(Preliminary) 
7 
Ar . sses I-B z | 
marae Classes LA TERS ‘and 1 B-O Sage) Class I-A Class IL-B Class L1-C }| 
pending ont NOBEL ES ees Inductees Enlistees | 
; 2 on of} Number 
Total Number |% of Nemes % i Numba pe Nica tes eet ‘oubes ee Neos fee Avan" ae Humber ee i 
State iving f total ° tota co) ota 0 ; : : oe é 
+34 Manche emistvante sve registrants | reg. |registrants] reg. |registrants| reg. | registrants | reg. registrants | reg. |registrants| reg. |registrants| reg. |registrants 
United States : ‘ 6 | a2 |- ace 
(Continental) . 28,863,091 | 2,810,613 | 98] 2.285.072 | 4-5 xonge | 04 | 184625 | o6| a.6obizar |a28| zoyoagy | 72] atagse | 28) Ssn8as | 2.) xsGis 
a 590,381 ‘36 8. 5,164 | 5.9 3,58 °. 4,93 “ 1951 : , : , : , 
Tee ee eee aa ee 26 676 | 0.6 718 | 0.6 11,158 | 9.8 7,707 | 0.8 Los a pee ae 
Melcanicas 404,766 48,071 |rr.9 20,017 | 5.1 1,577 | 0.4 4,149 | 1.0 51,831 |12.8 21,200 5-3 ee e; aie oy 
California . 1,692,792 162,115 | 9.6 86,045 | 5.1 6,049 | 0.4 10,239 | 0.6 184,590 |10.9 181,534 |10.7 2 ae 5 731455 oe 
231,10. 13,628 | 6.0 2 uit 1,086 | 0.5 ya || Kove Bibi) (16-5 24,733 || 10:7 3/540, 15:7 3,9 ; 
Colorado 31,104 33 7274 | 3 S1cO6 6 
Connecticut . 402,910 30,691 | 9.1 22,150 | 55 347 | OI 1,00r | 0.4 48,809 12.1 31.330. | 7.8 3,355 a I 150 ee 
Delaware . 61,199 SSS il) a4 2,343 | $.8 184 | 0.3 544 | 0.9 FOOL | L2e7, 3,494 | 5-7 493 | 0. 1,001 i 
District of 
Columbia 191,786 19,942 |10.4 7,924 | 4.1 NOS Ont 5,059 | 2.6 19,672 |10.3 15,842 | 8.3 noe 0.9 5,486 ay 
Florida . 432,484 BAS ees) 22,700 | 5-3 zoe 0.5 7;035 | 1.6 pee ne ee ne ee eee Hes as 
Georgia . 66: 86,475 |13-0 36,075 | 5-4 509 | 1.0 WeA50) eat 18 : 1738 . , : & . 
ice . re ors WO 3,621 | 3.2 227 iO. 246 | 0.2 14,144 |12.4 9,708 | 8.5 A, O2t |) 4.2 2,404 2.2 
Illinois 1,778,412 158,285 | 8.9 60,436 | 3.4 8,662 | 0.5 10,544 | 0.6 231,879 |13-0 128,025 | 7.2 23,34 | 2.3 347 I ae 
Indiana . 737,898 40,207 | 5-4 31,920 | 4.3 1,000 | o.1 3,062 | 0.4 970555 13.2 541353 ie pe = oe ae 
Iowa . 02,029 685250) 1eyeO TO;327 0 leoes 1,260 | 0.3 2,401 | 0.5 25577 Lea 44,2 5 a7 p : r z 
Ravens : Spee ee: 7.2 14,200 sa 857 | 0.2 809 | 0.3 48,004 |13.7 30,690 | 8.8 10,687 | 3.1 OO) ||, $e 
. ok 8,4 57,01 Re) 25,0601 A.4 T6007) || (0:3 Beales! | Loz! 82,613 |14.3 Ply EDs \\ hy) 4,313 | ©.7 3,942 | 0.7 
panne : aa: ee! 3 a ; : 80 | 0.6 4,583 | 0.9 79,840 |15.0 34,909 | 6.6 6,323 | 12 6,475 | 1.2 
ouisiana . 31,1 4,92 os BONSG LaeSey, 3,38 : aRisk A 82 : i : E ; é fi 
Mame) a eset us 6.7 * 7,738 4-7 : 964 | 0.6 292 || 0.2 21,354 |12.9 11,299 | 6.8 1,005 eo) 3459 Pag 
Maryland . 437,081 65,053 |15.0 18,888 | 4.3 471 | 0.1 5,040 | 1.2 41,059 | 9.5 23,21 5015.3 8,250 | 1-9] 15,52 3-5 
Massachusetts 889,265 66,040 | 7.4 32,453 | 3.6 1,470 | 0.2 2,152. | 10.2 120,377 |£3-5 IOI,202 |11.4 7,691 | 0.9 BL, 7COn se 
Michigan . . 1,217,981 149,805 |12.3 35,001 | 2.9 2,702) | |\"O.2 6,724 | 0.6 T51,18r |x2- 71,970 | 5.9 15,014 | 1.3 24,047 | 2.0 
Minnesota . 574,118 26,300 | 4.6 19,793 | 3-4 1,754 | 0.3 930 | 0.2 90,462 |15.8 49,070 | 8.5] 30,053 | 5-3 71793 1.4 
Mississippi 445,874 64,033 |14-5 24,312 | 5.5 1,382 | 0.3 3444 0.8 63,475 14.2 eae oe Ree os oe ef 
Missouri 784,42 88,074 |11.2 38,056 | 4.9 Rats Ni Od 5574 0.7 90,146 |12.3 46,53% | 5: ' : °, F 
Montana bs ac 8,083 7.5 4,307 Bey 666 | 0.6 187 0.9 17,353 |14.6 Beast 9-5 es eo Si4t4 aS 
Nebraska . 252,744 19,305 6 12,255 | 4.8 933 | 0.4 73 0.3 35,505 |14.0 20,072 2 ,049 | 2. Bs ; 
Nevada 3 ye aos ies 1,873 6.2 113 | 0.4 48 | 0.2 4,146 13.8 3,045 | 10.1 40r | 1.5 T2220 | 40 
New Hampshire 97,931 7,925 | 8.1 4,273 | 4.4 §iIo | 0.5 326 | 0.3 £2,832) (13.2 8,632 | 8.8 1,498 1s 2,211 2.3 
New Jersey 970,046 99,110 |10.2 40,419 | 4.2 168 tT 5,930 | 0.6 143,141 |14.8 73,501 7.6 9,085 | 0.9 26,308 | 2.7 
New Mexico . III,517 3,308 | 3:0 3,801 | 3.5 406 | 0.4 589 | 0.5 17,212 |15.4 8,192 | 7.3 Dane sev oat hun ee 1,059 1.5 
New York . 3,048,089 385,337 |12.6 173,600 | 5.7 Ee lL Cry: 18,453 | 0.0 4IQ,OSI |13.7 199,833 | 6.6 37,898 | 1.2 81,385 | 2.7 
North Carolina 772,200 105,910 |13.7 chgadortall| Lye} 4,135. | 0.5 20 1.5 84,975 |11.0 321730 a oe ae 7.351 a3 
North Dakota 129,274 12,536 | 9.7 3,705) I! 2.0 I9I | o.1 54 | 0.5 19,911 |15.4 933 9 85 me) - : 
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Oklahoma . 460,431 40,740 |10.0 18,580 | 4.0 1,785 | 0.4 35340) ||) O07 50,733 |10.9 37,097 | 8.0 3;990 | 0.9 4,055 | 1-0 
Oregon . 234,702 14,164 | 6.0 10,385 | 4.4 628 | 0.3 ALOn more 27,900 |II.9 27,009 |11.8 Santyeu ||| wey 6,837 | 2.9 
Pennsylvania 2,174,895 168,787 | 7.8 80,244 | 3:7 8,553 | 0.4 13,056 | 0.6 300,831 |13.8 143,238 | 6.6 24,032 | 1.1 62,632 | 2.9 
Rhode Island 152,352 10,542 | 6.9 11,647 | 7.6 B22. || xs 299 | of2 21,198 |13.9 15,112 |10.0 941 | 0.6 S310 | 3.5 
South Carolina 405,345 48,210 |11.9 16,508 | 4.0 1,632 | 0.4 3,191 | 0.8 40,247 | 9.0 18,700 | 4.6 2,660 | 0.7 3,076 | 1.0 
South Dakota 124,520 8,765 | 7.0 2,724 | 2.2 229 |\-0:2 266 ] 0.2 17,871 |14.4 8,575 | 6.9 §,O5r. | 4.5 2,153 | oa-% 
Tennessee . 633,912 58,834 | 9.3 BE TOT S60 E570 0.2 4,904 | 0.8 83,857 |13.2 32,414 | 5.1 Lae \\ yi 6,416 | 1.0 
Texas. 1,432,137 I50,100 |10.5 58,120 | 4.1 5,598 | 0.4 7,873 | 0.5 169,897 |11.9 128,187 | 9.0 13,449 | 0.9 19,314 | 1.3 
Utah . 114,706 9,364 | 8.2 6,663 | 5.8 361 | 03 320 | 0.3 12,089 |10.5 9,802 | 8.5 1,642 | 1.4 2,156. | 1.0 
Vermont 69,018 4.255 | 6.2 2,614 | 3.8 B2Tm| O15 262 | 0.4 8,380 {12.1 5,098 | 8.3 PAY WER) I,309 | I.9 
Virginia , 610,203 54,820 | 9.0 35,755 | 5-0 1,689 | 0.3 6,579.) 2:5 63,324 10.4 34,451 | 5.6 6,597 Dek 11,003 | 1.8 
Washington . 384,893 30,151 | 9.4 13,0260 | 3.4 1,287 | 0.3 8096 | 0.2 390,319 |10.3 44,046 |11.6 2,081 | 3.1 2E.Or7 S25 
West Virginia 411,586 35,527 | 8.6 2ESOS 7a 65:3 T2777) |O 2,488 | 0.6 61,526 |14.9 26,301 | 6.4 3,635 | 0.9 $7237) 2.0 
Wisconsin . 654,146 SOF SE Boy 22,890 | 3.5 1,108 | 0.2 2,433: 16.4 84,090 |12.9 42,724 | 6.5 28,055 | 4.3 TOSI: 220 
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*Exclusive of Group 3 and Group 5s data not received from two local boards in two states. 


fLess than .05%. 


nominated by the local board, and approved by the state Selective 
Service administration. In the more populous centres a clearing- 
house committee, consisting of civic leaders and representatives 
of industry and labour, was to be established. The occupational 
and educational history of each man was to be secured and for- 
warded to the local re-employment committeeman at least one 
month before the man returned to civil life. The first effort was 
made to find out if the demobilized soldier or sailor could be 
returned to the position he left. If it seemed possible to re-employ 
the soldier or sailor and the employer was recalcitrant, the re- 
employment committeeman was to personally see if he could 
adjust the matter; if not, it was to be turned over to the clearing- 
house committee for solution by moral suasion prior to being sent 
to the United States district attorney having jurisdiction, for 
prosecution of the employer for violating the law. 

For the man who was unemployed, efforts of the United States 
employment service and the re-employment committeeman were 
to be co-ordinated so as to give him genuine assistance. 

Extensive and detailed investigations were made to organize 
the occupational information about the men in the armed forces, 
and a final form had not been determined during the period 
covered by this report. The experiments continued in 1942. Post- 
war re-employment plans were under constant study. 

During 1942, 80,000 men wounded and unfit for further military 


service were returned to civilian life. If physically able to take hil 
place in civilian life again, the returning soldier was placed in 
job immediately. If physically handicapped, an effort was ma 
to fit him for work by rehabilitation or special vocational traini 
ing. (See also HEART AND Heart Diseases; INDIANS, AMERICAN} 
MEDICINE; NERvous SysTEM; WAR MANPOWER CoMMISSION. 
(E. M. Cn.) 
Europe.—In all belligerent countries, young men vigorou 
enough to fight or to work hard were comparatively scarce. 
of particular skills and aptitudes again were needed in grea 
numbers than were available. But these particular scarcities wer 
only two of the more important features of a general tightness. } 
Almost from the start of World War II the German manpowe! | 
position was difficult, but the difficulty did not necessarily repre} | 
sent a weakness in the German economy but rather indicated 
strength of the German strategic position. Germany was short 0 
men because it entered the war prepared with large armed force} | 
and with an industry tooled up to employ men on that vast scall | 
necessary to maintain its powerful offensives. It is noteworth 
that Italy, the weaker partner, was able to send workers to G 
many, for her armament industry was not designed on a | 
enough scale to equip and maintain an army that would strain 
resources of men. 
As Great Britain emulated the warlike effort of Germany, ! 
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Group 1, 2, 3 and 5 Registrants* 
(Preliminary) 


Class THA |". Class 1B 1) Class UEC |) Class IV-B | Class 1V-C° | Class IV-D: | Classes IV 8) Sizes LVF Class IV-H 
Total Numt ¢ ‘f 9 g 
Re: ote fae i" ber poet pepe Zook Nai Pe Nuriber Zoo Ae oR eee Zoo Benes oe Sirakes oo Nua bet % of 
. 4 A F . R co) ota ° ota to) t 
. registrants | registrants | reg. | registrants Eo registrants] reg. jregistrants| reg. |registrants| reg. |registrants| reg. registrants] reg. | registrants | reg. registrants oe 
aited pals ae 
lontinental) . 28,864,091 |12,650,268 |43. 
Bi sates | seas os | Mahe |p| A S8) OS Ell ee ee ere les] serene eeeptte (a eee 
wrizona 113,447 50,884 |44. 3062 | 8.0 32 | 0. ; 5 y es SOS: | (Oe are [Pe 
srtkansas 404,766 182,449 nee E56 2.0 168 ae I & ae pe ieee 8 i Bien ee EO) 
oma 1,692,792 645,454 138.1 II9,091I | 7.0 2,140 | 0.1 345 t 18,531 | 1.1 ey ie a | Ree ie pee cee 
olorado 231,104 87,986 138.1 25,034 |11.2 1,702 | 0.7 148 f Soule , : 32,3 7: a 1.9 
jJonnecticut 02,9010 5 AI. ° 3 “3 Ty TOO| 0:5 100 t 10,571 | 8.5 6,109 | 2.6 
elaware “61,109 Ons Bae See a4 eotier ei a HOURS NERS || ecb || Ce 76 | ft 20,557 | 7-3 4,801 | 1.2 
istrict of ; ; e 7 52 LOR 204 | 0.3 Ih ij 5,091 | 9.3 669 |} 1.1 
Columbia 191,786 81,675 |42.6 4,852 | 2.5 2 154 
jlorida é 432,484 182,834 |42.3 15,088 | 3.6 605 Ae a i 807 a ee ay F ae ae ve oe 
ae ee ees 47-9 eeu ae 863 | o.1 148 Tt 176 t 2,515 oy 33 i eee = AUS 3 Be 
(laho. 3863 31,608 |27. 25,094 |22. 66 0.6 ° 6} 0. 2 - : 
‘linois 1,778,412 882,289 |49.6 84,023 | 4.7 ai o.1 ae t Bont ae Pe Be eh : ee 71 II oe a6 
indiana 737,808 351,767 |47-7 60,942 | 8.3 D,52L || 0.2 317 t 398 t 4,080 | 0.6 847 | 0.1 63,607 8.6 "406 | 0.1 
pwa . 502,029 225,758 |45.0 27,401 | 5.5 3,422 | 0.7 ney || Ol Sie {ly 2,378 | 0.5 Se a 31,950 | 6. 7 612 as 
fansas . 350,376 139,107 1390.7 30,068 | 8.6 2.8720 O00. 162 i 54 T 2,198 | 0.6 821 | 0.2 23,057 63 8,066 Aas 
jj entucky . 578,494 258,302 |44.7 34,474 | 6.0 1,033 | 0.2 IQ 1 II4 t 2,755 0.5 58 ; 60,852 Io. I "Ga © 
ouisiana . 531,154 196,621 |37.0 37,110 |} 7.0 TOS a Ok 130 t 101 t 2,407 0.5 56 T 66,330 me e es ra 
laine. . 166,040 73,302 |44.1 17,159 |10.3 638 | 0.4 81 tT 178 | 0.1 815 0.5 47 tT 11,323 63 eae 2. 
ryland . 437,081 182,759 |41.8 34,224 | 7.8 196 " 103 t go5 | 0.2 2,303 | 0.5 II4 t 33,652 77 3, 96 63 
ssachusetts 880,265 356,675 |40.1 90,997 |10.2 406 Tt 248 i 1,160 | o.1 4,602 0.5 155 t 68,710 77 ore 0.2 
: ‘ichigan . 1,217,981 573,210 |47.1 70,970 | 5.8 852 | o.1 250 if 1,150 i! 3, 7EE A 6: 40 t : 3,58 ; 
innesota . 118 239,8 3 "28 y 2 me Hee pelts eerie 
innesota 574, 39,839 |41.8 28,609 | 5.0 2,373 | 0-4 148 | f 285 t 3,385 | 0.6 207 t 45,600 | 7.9 11,962 | 2.1 
ississippi 445,874 203,237 |45.0 16,494 | 3.7 2,320 | 0.5 eal YI 84] ft 1,018 | 0.4 37 T 37,794 | 8.5 4,048 | 1.0 
\issouri 784,424 363,673 146.4 31,983 | 4.1 ZEB OnS 195 tT 3690 tT 4,623 | 0.6 153 t 68,842 88 10,789 1.4 
ae 119,001 2,567 |35.8 10,293 | 8.6 38r | 0.3 74 t 225 | 0.2 428 | 0.4 157) wor.) 9,080 | 8.1 1,631 1.4 
ebraska . 252,744 93,238 |36.0 20,687 | 8.2 1,978 | 0.8 go Tt 238 il 1,506 | 0.6 191 tT 19,135 7.6 10,432 4.1 
pyada. i . ; 30,001 6,925 |23.1 6,148 |20.5 86 | 0.3 40 | O.1 82 | 0.3 “ox 0.3 3 if 2,220 7.4 "304 1.2 
ew Hampshire 97,031 44,167 |45.1 5,016 | 5.1 118 | or TOF OE 136 | o1 537 |) 0-5 2 if 7,140 7.3 2,195 2.2 
w Jersey 970,046 433,709 |44.7 40,539 | 4.8 179 | 0.2 231 t 1,959 | 0.2 37225) 083 189 t 72,213 | 7.4 12,087 | 1.3 
‘hed Mexico III,517 475213 142.3 8,747 | 7.8 1,033 | 1.7 82 t 51 t 781 | 0.7 Bri il 10,503 | 9.4 4.737 | 4.2 
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orth Dakota —_129,274 45,088 |34.9 8,666 | 6.7 Pypatey || sete) 29 51 t 619 | 0.5 63 t 10,040 7.8 1,802 I.4 
lO =z 1,510,215 656,739 |43-5 eA Of |e} 1,204 | 0.1 383 if 1,854 | 0.1 6,430 | 0.4 1,185 hi EL7, ORE Wh 7S. 28,167 | 1.9 
oclahoma . 406,431 229,183 |40.1 12,891 | 2.8 2,941 | 0.6 327 if 162 j 2,204 | 0.5 276 T 39,762 | 9.0 9,507 2.1 
iegon . . 234,762 85,756 |36.5 27,504 |II.7 363 | 0.2 TEC yon Loy 358 | 0.2 1,209 | 0.5 248 | o.1 16,509 | 7.0 7,954 | 3-4 
mnsylvania 2,174,895 978,068 }|45.0 174,321 | 8.0 Teele. || Los 413 i 1,166 T 9,002 | 0.4 1,279 ii, 178,246 8.2 24,201 Ed 
node Island 152,352 65,555 |43-0 7,030 | 4.6 5 { 64 if 113 t 662 | 0.4 its { 12,042 | 8.0 LIor 0.8 
juth Carolina 405,345 200,520 |51.7 7,987 | 2.0 £92 | 0.1 223 t 73 t 1,519 | 0.4 25 T 44,479 II. 4,440 ea 
f uth Dakota 124,520 42,339 |34.0 £137) oO 1,444 | 1.2 32 il 43 T 601 | 0.6 TS Sa | OsE 0,388 | 7.5 9,459 7.6 
# nnessee . 633,912 304,548 |48.0 30,306 | 4.8 1,381 | 0.2 221 T 137 + 3,012 | 0.5 106 t 62,214 | 9.8 1,433 | 0.2 
xas . 1,432,137 656,363 |45.8 55,188 | 3.9 3,143 | 0.2 714 t 9,102 | 0.6 6,078 | 0.5 206 t 124,703 | 8.7 18,744 | 1.3 
ah . 114,700 51,357 144.8 10,310 | 9.0 819 | 0.7 96 i 527011 Ons I,222 er 23 t 5.005 || 5:2 1,608 | 1.4 
{:rmont 69,018 31,778 |46.0 3,380 | 4.9 436 | 0.6 30 j 64 j 304 | 0.4 10 i; 6,209 | 9.0 56x | 0.8 
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Pr ashington ; 384,803 137,134 |35.6 43,804 |I1.4 702 | 0.2 537) || Our 2,288 | 0.6 1,842 | 0.5 163 t 24,353 | 6.3 3,205 | 0.8 
Best Virginia AII,586 169,466 |41.2 82,701 | 7.0 460 | or 60 if 329 | oO. 1,254 | 0.3 85 T 41,117 |10.0 4,171 | 1.0 
fisconsin . 654,140 288,034 |44.0 45,751 | 7.0 Tek [| Ors: 175 t 3'261,||, 0:5 3430 | 0.5 150 j 46,8590 | 752 590 | Or 
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e signs of stringency made their appearance. As the factories 
2 built to equip large armies, air forces and fleets, greater 
s}ed forces could be mobilized at the same time that greater 
wibers could be employed on producing the armament and sup- 
wis that made their mobilization possible. And into this vast 
jure of warlike activity each man needed to be placed where 
‘contribution to the sombre whole could have its most power- 
pct 
- ot only men were needed but women too. The shortage of 
™ forced the substitution of women for men, to free men for 
jobs which only men can do—primarily, of course, to fight. 
J he United Kingdom this process of substitution was pushed 
gt up to the firing line. Women with the armed forces were 
only replacing men in sedentary or domestic duties; they were 
i helping to man anti-aircraft batteries, maintain aeroplanes 


- care for the guns of the fleet. 

/ ow was this mosaic of effort fitted together to form a picture 
Jotal war? The answer, in general terms, may be put in this 
4, There was selective drafting into the armed forces; there 
i) the direction of workers to selected industries; there was the 
s! rolled movement of workers from place to place; there was 
“sung to give people more needed skills. 

- ‘en and women of particular ages were required to register 


: . . 
Si national service either with the armed forces or in industry. 


} 


i 


jz)xclusive of Group 3 and Group s data not received from two local boards in two states. 
djess than .05%. 


Up to Nov. 1942 men between the ages of 18 and 50 and women 
between the ages of 20 and 45 had registered for employment; 
and of these, men aged 18 to 41 and women aged 20 to 24 had 
been called primarily for the armed forces. But these younger 
men and women were not, even if medically fit, taken as a matter 
of course into the armed forces. The calling up of a man or 
woman depended upon the circumstances of his or her case— 
circumstances known to the ministry of labour and national 
service who was charged with the responsibility of directing the 
use of manpower. Inter alia, these circumstances were: the need 
of the armed forces for men (particularly for men of that individ- 
ual’s calibre and industrial skill); the need of industries of na- 
tional importance for that man or woman; the shortage or super- 
fluity of labour (particularly of that kind) near that person’s 
home; the possibility of training some other person to do his or 
her work; the age and suitability of the person for the various 
branches of the armed forces. In the case of women, the prefer- 
ence of the individual to go into the armed forces or to be placed 
in essential work was also considered. 

It will easily be seen that these were difficult criteria against 
which to measure the need for a man or woman. And it would 
be more than surprising if the calling up of men and women were 
done without mistakes and, even more, without criticism. What 
can be said is that the method seemed to be sound enough and 


Above: THE BAND of Austin high school, Chicago, gave a concert for draftees 
on their way to induction in June 1942 


Left: VICE-PRESIDENT HENRY A. WALLACE (left) and Speaker Sam Ray-#. 
burn (seated, centre) were among the 375 members of congress who registerec® 
for the fourth U.S. draft April 27, 1942, for all men between the ages of} 
45 and 64 : 


Below, left: WORKERS at the Selective Service headquarters in New York} 
city checking lists during the lottery of March 17, 1942 


Below, right: A TYPICAL “‘SEND-OFF,” re-enacted many times in U.S. railroad 
stations during 1942, was given to draftees of Mount Vernon, N. Y. leaving for® 
induction at New York city 
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at the various local employment exchanges, which were branches 
the ministry of labour and national service, should have the 
quisite information to make a better decision than anyone else. 
The same kind of considerations, together with the personal 
d domestic position of the persons registered, determined the 
| ections given to the older individuals—i.e., whether he or she 
}S to stay in the present employment; to be moved to some 
ustry more urgently requiring labour or to some locality where 
shortage of labour was particularly acute; or whether because 
ill-health or domestic ties the person could 5S allowed to remain 
| the present employment or condition (e.g., as housewife). 
nally, people could be trained in industrial training centres 
jntrolled by the ministry of labour and national service, to learn 
me skill for which there was an acute demand, and at the same 
le receive remuneration comparable to wages earned during 
Se raent 

There are two points which should be made to prevent a false 
! ression. The first is that decisions were not irrevocable. Men 
i women could be directed to remain at their work to be called 
)) later to the armed forces. People could be moved from a 
‘ ality to which they had been directed. An efficient utilization 
jimanpower demanded the ability to examine the position afresh 
ften as conditions changed. This very essential condition was 
erved. The other, and even more important point was that the 
ection of labour did not imply the absence of voluntary service, 
less an unwillingness to serve. It implied that the individual 
' ld not know the sphere in which he would be most useful. And 
jilirecting people, the government was merely implementing the 
x re of people to serve. 

WVinally it should be said that this is a description of the mecha- 
@n of control. The policy which directed. it was the policy 
) ch determined the size of the armed forces, the size of muni- 
wi industries, the number needed to operate essential civil in- 
a\tries and so on. For obvious reasons, nothing could be known 
this, save the equally obvious fact that more and more people 
}e being directed away from the amenities of life to what were 
ty its necessities. (J. Sp.) 


by 


The production of selenium in the United States 
in “1941 increased 89% over 1940, to 620,500 Ib., 
sales were up 85% to 681,650 lb., while imports in the first 
» months of the year were 139,500 lb., 4% more than in the 
| year 1940. Canadian production increased, but no statistics 
‘e reported. (G. A. Ro.) 


regal: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 
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#iate: see Concress, UNrTED STATES; ELECTIONS. 
Sebia: see YUGOSLAVIA. 


~ 4 (190I- ), Spanish  states- 
yrano Sufier, Ramon man, was born in Saragossa. 
le studying law in the University of Bologna, Italy, he be- 
e interested in left-wing political theories. On his return to 
flin he practised law in Saragossa, and in 1933 he became a 
aber of the cortes as a deputy of the Catholic party. Two 
-s after the outbreak of the Spanish civil war in 1936, he was 
inted minister for press and propaganda in the cabinet of the 
rgents by his brother-in-law, Generalissimo Francisco Franco. 
position gave him complete control over press and radio. In 
he made a good-will visit to Germany, where he attended 
Nuremberg nazi congress and met Ribbentrop, Hitler and 
sbr ranking nazis. As a result of these visits and his talks with 
\ssolini and Ciano in Italy he succeeded in getting more axis 
materials for the’ insurgent armies. On Oct. 18, 1940 he was 
e foreign minister of Spain. Serrano Sufer tied Spain to the 
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coat tails of the axis in foreign policy, but dependence on Britain 
for food prevented a rupture with the Allies during 1940-42. 
On Sept. 3, 1942, Franco revamped his cabinet; Serrano Sufier 
was ousted from the foreign ministry and replaced by Gen. Fran- 
cisco Gomez de Jordana. (See also SPAIN.) 


Serum Therapy Serum therapy is the treatment of disease 

* by the use of serums prepared from the 
blood of animals, including human serum. Serum therapy in: 
cludes the prevention as well as the treatment of disease, by vac- 
cines as well as by serums or any analogous product. Vaccines 
and similar products are made from bacteria or viruses killed or 
changed or extracted or grown so that when injected into a per- 
son, instead of causing the disease, they allow him to build up 
his own immunity against the disease. Serums and products sim- 
ilar to them contain protective or curative properties, natural te 
the animal or artificially produced in the animal from which they 
are derived, properties which can be passively transferred to a 
person by injection under the skin or into a vein. 

The most useful vaccine-like products have been smallpox vac- 
cine, diphtheria toxoid and typhoid vaccine. During 1942 there 
was improvement and development in the use of tetanus toxoid; 
this had been found effective in the prevention of lockjaw and 
obviates the use of serum after dangerous injuries, provided one 
can be sure that the person. has previously been immunized with 
the tetanus toxoid. 

Other vaccines which underwent improvement as regards safety 
or efficacy or both were yellow fever vaccine and typhus vaccine. 
This was fortunate because both were of importance under war- 
time conditions. Rabies vaccine, used against lockjaw, was also 
improved. The use of vaccines against whooping cough received 
much study, and evidence was accumulating that a considerable 
degree of protection can be attained by their use. 

The most useful serum-like product had always been diphtheria 
antitoxin. The development of tetanus toxoid may cause a decline 
in the use of tetanus antitoxin, especially among those who, like 
soldiers, can wear a tag to show in case of injury that they have 
been immunized. The greatest decline in the use of serums was 
in pneumonias due to the pneumococcus. Here the sulpha drugs 
were supplanting much of the former usefulness of antipneumo- 
coccus serums. A similar change took place in the treatment of 
the previously very fatal meningococcus meningitis. 

The greatest recent development in serum therapy was the im- 
provement and wide extension in the use of products made from 
the blood of man himself—human serum and plasma. Though 
there was some use for specific serums from persons who recov- 
ered, for example, from measles or scarlet fever and hence might 
be assumed to have protective substances in their blood, it was 
the more general use of the products from bleeding adults which 
had the widest attention. These products included human whole 
blood itself, human serum and human plasma, especially frozen 
or dried plasma which could be stored and transported for emer- 
gency use. These products were much blander, that is, much less 
likely to cause reactions, than blood from another species such 
as the horse. They were used chiefly in shock, haemorrhage and 
severe burns. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—New and Nonofficial Remedies (1942); “Finland: The 
Present Status of the Higher Types of Antipneumococcus Serum,” J.A.M.A. 
(Dec. 19, 1942); Harkins, Lam and Romence, “Plasma Therapy in Severe 
Burns,” Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics (Oct. 1942); W. M. Firor, 
“Active Immunization against Tetanus,’ ” International Abstracts in Sur- 
gery, 75% 185; Webster and Casals, “Prophylactic Immunization against 

Rabies,” Journal of Experimental Medicine (Aug. 1942); Perkins et al, 
“Field Study of Prophylactic Value of Pertussis Vaccine,’ American Jour- 
nal of Public Health (Jan. 1942). (JSPs) 


Service Organizations, United: see Unirep Service Or- 
GANIZATIONS. 
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. 2 . 2 . (1882- yy. 
Shaposhnikov, Boris Mikhailovich seussian amy of: 
ficer, was born Oct. 4 in Zlatoust, Russia. He won a scholarship 
to the imperial academy of the general staff, was graduated in 
1910 at the top of his class and was commissioned an officer in the 
Czarist army. In May 1918 he offered his services to the red 
army and was appointed an assistant commissar by Lenin and 
Trotsky. In 1921 he was awarded the order of the red banner. He 
served in the red army for 13 years before joining the com- 
munist party. In 1937 he became chief of the general staff and a 
member of the powerful central executive committee of the 
U.S.S.R. He became generally recognized as the chief strategist 
of the red army when he succeeded in breaking Finnish resistance 
in the winter of 1940. In recognition of his achievements in the 
Finnish campaign, Stalin conferred on him the rank of marshal in 
May 1940. He was said to have been the author of the three- 
front plan of defense against Hitler’s armies in the German- 
Russian war, and on Oct. 31, 1941 he was recalled as soviet 
chief of staff. Shaposhnikov was also said to have contrived the 
strategy that enabled the Russians to hurl back the nazis at the 
Volga river and Stalingrad in 1942. National recognition of his 
achievements was evidenced by the nationwide observance of his 
birthday on Oct. 4, 1942. 


Sharpening Stones: sce ABRASIVES. 


Shee The number of sheep and lambs on United States farms 
p. at the beginning of 1942 reached an all-time high— 
55,979,000 head, compared to 54,283,000 in 1941—as reported by 
the department of agriculture. The 1942 figure was subsequently 
stated in round numbers of 56,000,000 in governmental reports. 
The lamb crop of 1942 was estimated at 32,300,000, thus bring- 
ing the total number of sheep and lambs in 1942 to 88,300,000 
head. The lamb crop of 1941 was 32,900,000 head. This figure 
added to the number of sheep and lambs at the beginning of the 
year gave the 1941 total supply as 87,200,000 head. 

High prices for lamb arid mutton led to large marketings in 
1942. As a result the number of sheep on farms Jan. 1, 1943, 
was forecast as 53,300,000. It was also expected that the lamb 
crop in 1943 would show a decline. Agricultural department esti- 
mates were that it would be 31,200,000 head, or a total supply of 
84,500,000 head in 1943. The goal for lamb and mutton produc- 
tion in 1943 was announced by the department of agriculture as 
requiring the slaughter of only approximately 24,000,000 sheep 
and lambs. It was decided not to ask further reductions in 1943. 
Ceiling prices for lamb were put into effect Aug. 1, 1942; for 
mutton, Oct. 5, 1942. The ceiling on mutton was removed Dec. 
3, and there was a sharp advance in retail prices. A new ceiling 
covering both lamb and mutton was then adopted Dec. 23 for the 
various grades of carcasses and wholesale cuts. Price differentials 
were based on 12 price zones covering the United States. (See 


also Livestock; MEAT; Woot.) (SsOeR3) 
Because of the global war and resulting re- 


Shipbuilding. striction of authorized information, there were 


no accurate statistics of world shipbuilding for 1942 aside from 
certain data, American in origin, cleared through official sources. 
It was obvious, however, that all nations at war and neutral na- 
tions as well, wherever practicable, were devoting their utmost 
efforts to the production of both naval and commercial vessels 
for purposes of offense, defense and the maintenance of normal 
trade. 

Losses of merchant tonnage due to torpedoing by submarine, 


SEYCHELLES—SHIPBUILDING 


aircraft bombing, mines, and other casualties were continuing, and 
the loss of United States tonnage was particularly heavy aftem)) 
the entrance of that country into the war. The latest reports ing 
cated the sinking of more than 500 vessels as of Dec. 1942. Thi 
includes merchant vessels of all types and sizes, but there is | 
authorized record of losses by tonnage. (See SUBMARINE Wak 
FARE; BLOCKADE.) 

Detailed information regarding the American naval progr 
could not be released. A statement made by the chairman of 
House Naval Affairs committee as of June 30, 1942, however 
revealed that at that time there were building 3,230 combatant 
auxiliary, patrol and mine vessels for the United States navy; 
addition to which, it was stated, the country was turning 
218 more war ships for the allied countries as well as 11,659 v 
sels, such as harbour craft, barges and small auxiliaries for essen 
tial and special needs. 

Up to Dec. 1, 1942, 625 seagoing commercial vessels of 6 89 
ooo dead- meant tons were delivered by the private shipyards off | 
the United States, which was more than six times the deliveries) | 
for the entire year 1941—an achievement never previously 
proached by any nation. President Roosevelt’s call early in 
year for 8,000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping in 1942 2 
15,000,000 tons for 1943 was expected to be met, as the s 
building staffs and the facilities of the country were geared te 
meet this unusual demand. Privately owned shipyards produ 
both naval and commercial vessels, and the actual output of co 
mercial vessels would depend upon the relative allocation of ma4 
terials for these two types of craft. 

Shipbuilding is a heavy industry. It is dependent for its outpui 
on the delivery of materials in the required sequence and when {x 
needed, and in the ability of the industry to maintain its p 
ductive manpower. Heavy and almost irreplaceable losses 
skilled men resulted from enlistments and the draft. An offi 
requirement that recruiting for all war services must be done 
through the Selective Service system was expected to hel con 
trol manpower in the shipbuilding industry. 

The building time required for merchant vessels was continu 
ally reduced during 1942. The average time from keel laying fi 
completion of Liberty vessels, according to the October report 
the Maritime commission was 66 days, compared with the or 
inal contract requirement of 105 days. The best previous avi 
age production time was 70.1 days per ship in September. 
reasons for these records of construction were: 


(1) The fact that several shipyards were devoted solely to the construc 
in their yards of large numbers of these vessels, all of one design, 
that for the first time in the history of shipbuilding the full advantages 
of multiple construction were shown; 

(2) The layouts of the shipyards building Liberty vessels provided 
heavy lifting crane facilities, and large areas between shop and s 
both of which features facilitated pre-assembly; and 


(3) A far greater use of welding, which fitted in well with pre-assembl 


el 


The ship-repair yards of the country at times were taxed 
their utmost capacity in the repair and reconditioning of damag 
vessels. These yards were called upon not only to perform 
pairs on commercial vessels, for the Maritime commission, p 
vate account and vessels for other nations under lend-lease appro 
priations, but also for the repair and reconditioning of large num 
bers of naval vessels. This volume of vital, special work ¥ 
being handled in some cases in the yards also producing 
ships. Many ships so seriously damaged as to be reported le 
were quickly made seaworthy through the peculiar genius of # 
men engaged in ship- -repair work. 

As the naval and commercial building program developed, 
large number of the smaller shipbuilding and ship-repairing ya 
of the United States on the seaboard, Great Lakes and great 1 
ers were called into service for the building of government ¥ 
sels of smaller sizes, and their expanding output has been of $ 
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untial aid to the defense program. 
‘Approximately one-half of the construction cost of a ship was 
jsended for the purchase of materials and equipment used by 
> shipyard in its assembly, thus making the dependence of 
ypbuilding on allied marine industries of the country of partic- 
fr significance. (See also SHIPPING, MERCHANT MARINE.) 
(H;.G::S.) 
British Empire.—Owing to the destruction of: merchant ships 
‘1 the shortage of tonnage for commercial work, shipbuilding in 
42 occupied a particularly prominent position throughout the 
jrid, but in most countries close secrecy was maintained. Nec- 
yary for military purposes, its disadvantages were great, partic- 
trly in causing disquietude and unrest. In Great Britain little 
jinite data were published although the Admiralty announced 
May that the yards, with 50% fewer hands than during the last 
yr, were turning out 90% more tonnage. Secrecy was main- 
ined with regard to prices, although private owners who had 
slered ships stated that the price was 50% above 1939. 
«This secrecy also encouraged considerable criticism against Ad- 
realty control, largely political in character and in many in- 
snces completely disproved by investigation. When the min- 
oy of production was established in February the Admiralty 
fs left with the responsibility of naval and mercantile ship con- 
yiction, repair and equipment. 

Che redundant yards closed down by the National Shipyard 
juurity, Ltd. during the slump were a constant target for critics; 
7July a prominent trades union official declared that no ship- 
)d which was closed during the depression of the ’30s had been 
pened, whereupon, having constantly refused to answer ques- 
jis, the Admiralty announced in August that 23 such establish- 

ats had been reopened, some for repair work only but 12 for 
i) building of ships up to 10,000 tons dead weight, and a 13th 
2; being prepared. The first of these yards was ready for re- 
2 ning in Dec. 1939, but labour could not be found for it until 
7 1. Some of the yards concerned could not be reopened as the 
*s were used for other essential war industries. 

he Admiralty’s policy was also criticized for rejecting assem- 
#-line shipbuilding, the Tutin system which proposed to utilize 
lanal being the one generally advocated. 

)Although practically all European yards were unsuited for total 
aiding and prefabrication to the extent possible in the newly 
janed U.S. yards, prefabrication was growing steadily and 
2-er sections were being built on the ground away from the slip- 
3>. Certain yards were also used for fabricating ship parts 
tt by constructional engineers, especially on the north-east 
st; and where practicable, U.S. welding methods were adapted 
@3ritish conditions. 

iis time and material were saved by repairing a damaged ship 
fead of building a new one, great attention was paid to the 
Jair side, which still employed 50% of British shipbuilding 
Jour even after all possible jobs had been diverted to overseas 
Sds. During 1941 numerous ships were kept waiting for repairs, 
+ by the beginning of 1942 the facilities had been excellently 
“anized and the waiting list was being rapidly reduced. By May 
}-as announced that no ships were waiting, although naturally 
sedence was given to the ships which could be completed most 
idly. Several ships which had been cut in two and only part 
ied had new sections built on remarkably quickly. The repair 
+k to be done tended to increase steadily for various reasons; 
4 instance, slower ships compelled to force their engines in order 
fmaintain their positions in convoy in bad weather often de- 
baded engine room repairs and, in the faster ships particularly, 
ic misses by bombs deranged the machinery. The cost of re- 
y's rose rapidly and steadily, demanding the rearrangement of 
Slernment rates of hire. 
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The supply of skilled labour caused great anxiety. The previous 
appeal to ex-shipbuilders to return had disappointing results; 
many were on other work of national importance from which they 
could not be spared and others were no longer capable of good 
work, especially at a height. The transfer of skilled labour to 
areas where there was a shortage often caused strong feeling 
which, however, decreased as the organization improved. The 
shortage of skilled supervisors in particular caused considerable 
waste, especially in isolated jobs like ship repairs afloat. As con- 
scription was intensified there was shortage of unskilled labour 
also and cases were reported of ships being delayed through the 
lack of men to remove the staging and carry out similar work. 
Transfers from other industries were checked by the Essential 
Works Orders. 

The unions co-operated loyally in arranging for the dilution of 
labour and the removal of the demarcation rules which had re- 
peatedly checked output. It was the unions themselves, starting 
with those on the Clyde, which took up this point and contrived 
a great improvement. Government training centres were estab- 
lished but many were replaced by the shipyards’ individual 
schemes which functioned excellently. 

The employment of women in shipyards became a major ques- 
tion, for the shipbuilding industry had not employed women to 
nearly the same extent as other branches of engineering. Certain 
yards already employed a number with striking success but others 
were slower and early in the year the authorities pressed them 


PREFABRICATED SHIPS were advocated by Henry J. Kaiser in 1942 to offset 
the mounting losses of the United Nations at sea. Here is shown a prefabricated 
double bottom at one of the Kaiser shipyards 


WORKERS PERCHED ON SCANTLINGS of the Bethlehem-Fairfield shipyard at 
Baltimore, Md., to watch the launching of two Liberty ships on Maritime day, 


May 22, 1942. Nineteen other merchant vessels were launched at other U.S. 
shipyards the same day 
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to take full advantage of the new registration of women for wa 
work. The unions assisted and their minimum wage scale waj) 
adopted by the government—under 21 years of age 195. to 49 
a week (on the same scale as boys and youths); 53s. 6d. fo 
unskilled, and 62s. 9d. for skilled workers over 21. The problen j 
of finding jobs for women within their physical capacity way} 
solved by careful organization; on new construction they proved} 
particularly satisfactory in many sections, and after short instru¢ 
tion did excellent work. On the repair side there was far le 
scope for women but that was being overcome. | 
Efforts were made to reduce hours as much as was reasonablf)} 
and in June, after experience with new construction, it was offi)?’ 
cially suggested that the repair works should drastically reduc) 
Sunday labour. The men opposed this and maintained that then 
was no evidence that their health had suffered. Absenteeisn 
especially among boys and apprentices, reached serious propor})} 
tions and the unions became active in checking it. Essential) 
Works Orders in August assisted them and prosecutions increased} | 
There was a regrettable increase in discontent and in unofficia i 
strikes over minor matters, e.g., the alleged unfair treatment 0} )} 
one man, or official delay in considering a grievance. The union: 
strongly condemned these hasty unofficial strikes on trifling) 
grounds, without any effort having been made to use the conp)} 
ciliatory machinery established. The co-operation of the union 
in securing increased output was most effective, but it laid then) 
open to criticism in some quarters. The shop stewards assumeq) 
an entirely new place in British shipbuilding. They formed am) 
important part of the yard committees set up to deal with such * 
questions as could be settled on the spot, and their functions wer@ 
clearly defined; they were expressly not to interfere with tha) 
normal negotiations between the unions and the employers. Bui) 
in January they started a new policy. A deputation to the house 
of commons contended that certain difficulties which they coul@ 
overcome were handicapping production. They were invited te 
put forward their views and proposals, but their actions in start} | 
ing a new wages agitation, and in protesting against income tay 
being charged on overtime, caused very bitter feeling in thé 
unions who accused them of encouraging strikes, while the shop | 
stewards maintained that they had prevented strikes spreading’ 
and that the unions had got out of touch with the men. Theim + 
motives were not generally discredited but many felt that it was 
dangerous to permit unofficial interference with the accepted 
national machinery. . 
The dominions loyally backed the efforts of the mother coun 
try, although at the beginning of the war dominion shipbuildin 
was almost entirely confined to repairs. Canada made remark} 
able efforts, on both coasts and on the Great Lakes, and built ai” 
large number of warships from big destroyers downwards. Mer 
chant shipbuilding was also revived for standardized ships in two} 
main classes, of 10,000 tons and between 4,750 and 5,000 tong 
dead weight. Adopting U.S. methods where possible except fo 
using far more riveting and less welding, Canadian yards madel | 
rapid progress. On Jan. 1 only one of the 10,000-ton ships had} 
been delivered and five more launched, but by July, 25 ships} 
mostly 10,000 tonners, had been delivered and progress was beift 
accelerated so rapidly that there was every prospect of 1,000,00¢ 
tons being delivered during the year. The clever organization)” 


the ice cleared. 

In Australia commercial shipbuilding was slower, but the yard 
were gradually turned over from naval small craft to standardized 
cargo ships. In Jan., six were under construction out of a progra 
of 60 and soon afterwards the government started a new pre 
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am. The general type was a single screw cargo vessel of 9,000 
as dead weight and up to 75% of the workmen were unskilled. 
few key men were sent out from Britain and a number of for- 
-r shipwrights were found among pre-war immigrants. During 
year new construction was somewhat checked by urgent re- 
irs to a large number of vessels which had been damaged by 
» Japanese. For obvious reasons New Zealand was the least 
jive of the dominions but she had made a start with naval small 
ft for her own service. In India new construction was prac- 
ally limited to minor naval types, for which she was able to 
iid the propelling and most of the auxiliary machinery but had 
jimport boilers, electric generators, solid drawn tubes and other 
ings. South Africa also limited herself to repair work but in 
} autumn it was announced that Henry Kaiser, 
ppbuilder, was investigating the possibilities 
joe Town. 

Axis Countries.—All the axis countries strained their ship- 
jlding resources io the utmost. In Germany constructional work 


the American 
of building near 


peared to have been limited to submarines and the smaller 
jal types, but the industry was regarded as so important that 


vas made independent of the iron and steel construction group 
the nazi organization. The necessity of maintaining sea com- 
nications brought in such an immense amount of repairs that 
7 mercantile construction seemed to have been entirely post- 
ied until after the war, although there were constant discus- 
®is over standardization, The authorities desired it to be com- 
te, for hulls and engines, but the firms fought hard for the 
jit to install the most suitable machinery. Labour was very 
art and in the late summer a wireless appeal was made for 
a for shipbuilding with preference offered to invalided serv- 
men. Every effort was made to utilize the resources of the 
Supied countries and Berlin announced that the repair and 
avicing of U-boats had been transferred entirely to western 
Ince, but otherwise the results were disappointing. Italy made 
®pitious shipbuilding plans, but had difficulty in finding the steel 
fi urgent repair and naval work, without undertaking the long- 
mised reconstruction of the merchant service. Japan also was 
-d with a serious shortage of tonnage and the wooden ship- 
{\ding facilities of the occupied territories were carefully inves- 
sited. A 15,000,000-ton mercantile shipbuilding program was 
’iched with a flourish in May but its difficulties were great. 

dileutral Countries.—Sweden was the busiest neutral country 
? he continent of Europe, 90% of the orders being for Swedish 
lers. In July it was announced that 75% of the war losses 
6: been replaced, the great majority by new construction, but 
@sress was slow owing to the very poor delivery of steel prom- 
+, by Germany. This held up the construction of Swedish ships 
4 of the 20,000 gross tons per annum which they undertook to 
6\d for Germany. Owing to the shortage of neutral tonnage 
G1 Spain and Portugal, where the shipbuilding industries had 
fen backward after the introduction of iron hulls, were under- 
dng the construction of new ships with government assistance. 


(F=C; Bo.) 


es s The end of 1942 found 
)pping, Merchant Marine. the shipbuilding and ship- 
6) industries of the United States at grips with problems as 
d prehensive as the war itself. Since the United States was not 
%| the principal arsenal of the United Nations but a major 
4 ce of fighting manpower, adequate ocean transportation to 
by continent became an essential ingredient of victory for the 
@d cause. 
- his situation demanded maximum use of évery vessel avail- 
[ to the United Nations, regardless of ownership or control, 
construction of additional shipping in unprecedented volume 
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at a production speed far exceeding anything achieved before. 

Four main tasks for sea-borne transportation appeared when 
the United States became involved as a belligerent: (1) moving 
expeditionary forces to military bases all over the world and 
keeping them supplied, (2) maintaining the flow of war materials 
and lend-lease goods to the allies, (3) importing strategic raw 
materials required by the rapidly expanding U.S. war production, 
and (4) aiding other nations, particularly the Latin-American 
countries, in the face of acute economic distress resulting from 
the dislocation of export and import trade. 

To meet this demand the United Nations had available for 
service an estimated 45,000,000 dead-weight tons of shipping 
after the United States was drawn into the war. This was greater 


TWENTY-ONE MERCHANT SHIPS were launched at U.S. shipyards on Maritime 
day, May 22, 1942. The picture shows one of the 21, the ‘“Mormacwren,”’ sliding 
down the ways into Los Angeles harbour 


THE LAUNCHING of the Liberty ship ‘‘Joseph N. Teal’ was witnessed by 


President Roosevelt (left) Sept. 23, 1942, during his secret U.S. tour. Beside 
the president is Henry J. Kaiser, owner of the shipyard at Portland, Ore., which 
built the ship in ten days. Kaiser’s firm later lowered the record for launching 
a new ship to three days 


than the tonnage available to the Allies during 1914-18, but in 
that war supply lines were much shorter and enemy attack by 
submarine and aircraft was less severe. The transportation load 
was not nearly so great. 

Outstanding among United States accomplishments in the war 
year 1942 was the construction and delivery of 746 oceangoing 
merchant ships of about 8,090,000 dead-weight tons, including a 
number of vessels built for the armed forces. In addition, more 
than 800 smaller craft of various types were delivered. The ship- 
building industry was faced with a production schedule expanded 
by presidential directive to at least 16,000,000 tons for 1943. 
Late in 1941 the directive had been for only 12,000,000 tons in 
the two years. The tremendous scope of this job is evident when 
it is realized that American shipyards, under pressure of the de- 
fense program, built only 1,160,000 dead-weight tons of merchant 
shipping in 1941. This demand forced a doubling and several re- 
doublings of the long-range plan of the maritime commission be- 
gun in 1937. Under the original peacetime program over-age 
merchant ships were to have been gradually replaced throughout 
a to-year period by fast C-type cargo vessels and high-speed tank- 
ers to form a steadily expanding, modern and competitively su- 
perior merchant fleet. Since adequate facilities to manufacture 
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sufficient geared-turbine propulsion machinery needed for C- yf 
vessels and tankers were lacking, the EC-2 emergency cargo ves g 
sel, commonly known as the Liberty Ship, was adopted as they). 
backbone of the American emergency wartime merchant fleet. © 

The comparatively simplified Liberty Ship design, thoroughly q 
standardized, encouraged use of mass production methods adapted} |. 
from the American automobile industry, such as prefabrication,}) 
assembly lines, and welding in place of riveting. It also permitted} > 
rapid training and absorption of thousands of workers who had no} | 
previous shipbuilding experience. The new vessel was powered by 
triple-expansion reciprocating steam engines, which could be built 
by many plants throughout the country with proper foundry and 
machine equipment. There remained the requirement for com}y 
struction of additional shipyards with sufficient ways to produce} | 
these vessels, and this was accomplished under the direction off) 
and financing by the maritime commission. ‘ 

Under the stimulus of the war, and with this simplified ship 
design for quantity production, the construction of cargo vessels}. 
gathered increasing momentum. In January, 16 vessels, totalling} |. 
197,628 dead-weight tons, were delivered. By May this monthly} y 
rate was more than tripled in vessel units and in tonnage. Inj}. 
September a new peak was reached with more than 1,000,009 ft 
dead-weight tons delivered at a rate of three vessels a day. Inj) 
December, production rose to four ships a day. The output of 
1942 indicated that the 16,000,000 or more tons in 1943 would be} | 
well within the capacity of American shipyards, the only limita=] | ~ 
tion being the availability of steel and other critical materials te 
the shipbuilding “front.” 

Reduction of building time was an outstanding feature of these jj | 
production records. Scheduled building time for Liberty Ships, } 
from keel-laying to delivery, originally set at 210 days, was cut 
105 days. The shipyards progressively reduced this to an aver= 
age of 55 days by Dec. 1942. Moreover, tankers were turned out 
in half the time required a year before, and the construction time 
for the C-type and other vessels in the program was correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

An important factor contributing to the speed-up in ship pro- 
duction was the spread of work along the three coasts and Great 
Lakes as well as among inland factories, in order to tap every} 
source of plant facilities, labour and materials. Thus, more than} 
70 shipyards and more than 1,200 industrial plants in 4o states 
employing far in excess of 1,000,000 workers were producing the 
parts and assembling the vessels that constitute the Victory Fleet. 

The details of operating the greatly expanded American mer 
chant marine and of correlating its use with the shipping of Great 
Britain and of other United Nations were restricted military im-} 
formation. The problem was complicated by the infinite variety 
of needs of the United Nations, by the tremendous distances 
involved, by the lack of trained seamen, and by the constant } 
danger of attack from enemy submarine and aircraft. These situa- 
tions, however, were being met through the comprehensive con} 
trols provided through the War Shipping administration in c0- 
operation with the navy. | 

By executive order No. 9054, Feb. 7, 1942, and amended by} 
executive order No. 9244, Sept. 16, 1942, the War Shipping ad-} 
ministration was established and assumed control of operation, | 
repair and manning of the American merchant marine including | | 
“all ocean vessels under the flag or control of the United States, 
except (1) combatant vessels of the army, navy and coast guard; 
fleet auxiliaries of the navy; transports owned by the army and | 
the navy; and (2) vessels engaged in coastwise, intercoastal and 
inland transportation under the control of the director of the | 
Office of Defense Transportation.” 

The War Shipping administration was also directed to “replay 
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nistry of war transport and with similar shipping agencies of 
-ions allied with the United States in the prosecution of the 
ir, in matters related to the use of shipping.” 

The correlation and integration of the activities of the two 
Tine agencies was arranged by appointing a single head for 
|h the maritime commission and the War Shipping administra- 
a and by utilizing “the services of available and appropriate 
\sonnel of the maritime commission, the war and navy depart- 
ints and other government departments and agencies which 
. engaged in activities related to the operation of shipping.” 
Dbtaining required manpower for the expanded American mer- 
nt fleet was the objective of a program of recruitment and 
inning which called back to the sea qualified officers and experi- 
ed merchant seamen who had been working ashore. Registra- 
ja and placement of personnel were based on constant surveys 
j-equirements of all American and United Nations vessels. With 
jroximately 125,000 additional officers and seamen needed by 
j. end of 1943, the WSA rapidly expanded its program for the 
jning of young men as merchant marine officers. The U.S. 
-rchant Marine academy at Kings Point, Long Island, two pre- 
jinary training schools at Pass Christian, Miss., and San Mateo, 
\if., as well as five state maritime academies operated with 
jeral aid were engaged in this work. Training of seamen, radio 
jrators, cooks and bakers was carried on at seven U.S. mari- 
jie service training stations operated by the War Shipping ad- 
jlistration. It also operated schools where experienced seamen 
i ht study to become officers. 

s.epair and reconditioning of merchant ships likewise became 
fzreat importance. In addition to the regular overhauling re- 
*-ed in the operation of the expanding American merchant ma- 
4; and that of the United Nations, the repair shipyards were 
g:ting many new and severe wartime tasks. Among these were 
4) rebuilding of salvaged, torpedoed and otherwise damaged 
Gs, the reconditioning and adapting of vessels transferred from 
<cetime service to war operation, and the rehabilitating of laid- 
y/merchant vessels of World War I. 

‘See also SHIPBUILDING; WATER-BORNE COMMERCE OF THE 
€:TED STATES.) (E. S_L.) 
ssreat Britain.—The merchant shipping of all countries was 
farally ruled throughout 1942 by national demands and the 
#igerents’ attacks on the commerce of one another. The essen- 
3| shipping needs of the United Nations were more obvious, but 
a 
a 
¥ 


‘axis powers needed a large amount of sea transport for the 
secution of their plans, if not for their actual existence. Com- 
ce destruction by the Allies was not a main purpose of the 
/ as it was with the enemy, who engaged in it to check the 
*am_of munitions to Britain and Russia, to starve Britain into 
@ mission and to prevent the establishment of a second front in 
‘ope through lack of tonnage. 

)Jith the intensification of this corsair warfare during the year, 
@ hing its peak in early summer, all methods of protecting mer- 
dat shipping were developed. Despite the policy of secrecy some 
4 rmation was released by the censor in order to make the con- 
‘ing public realize the great importance of reducing unessen- 
,demands on shipping space. The “catafighters,” merchant 
4s fitted with a catapult and fighter planes, were introduced 
wa great secrecy in 1941 and developed rapidly in 1942. In 
4 of the expenditure of machines, for a large proportion had 
ye abandoned in the sea, they practically put an end to the 
dct menace of the big Focke-Wulf machines which had attacked 
@voys far out in the Atlantic, although Focke-Wulfs still sup- 
gd submarines with their information. The defensive arma- 
“t of merchant. ships was also steadily improved, both in 
dgth and efficiency, and the public was informed about the 
4< of the maritime regiment of the royal artillery embarked in 


if 
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Allied ships for defensive gunnery duties. 

Protective methods did not prevent losses, and the year showed 
a great development in the life-saving services of the Allies. Few 
entirely new measures were introduced but a number passed the 
experimental stage and many which shipowners were only advised 
to adopt while material was short were made obligatory. The 
improved equipment of ships’ lifeboats, measures to make them 
conspicuous to rescuing ships, the carrying of at least one motor 
lifeboat by every ship and the provision of better-planned boats’ 
rations to check thirst, were all contrived during the year. Many 
ideas, both chemical and mechanical, for making salt water fresh 
enough to drink were thoroughly tested, but although progress 
was made the majority of devices proved too heavy; if the weight 
could be spared it would be better devoted to extra water casks. 
The ideal is something which is not exhaustible; so far all the de- 
vices either demanded fuel or lost their virtue after sweetening 
a certain quantity of water. 

Life-rafts were also greatly improved and the primitive types 
which were considered suitable in 1939 were quite obsolete. Rec- 
tangular rafts were still approved but more were being built to 
rough boat shape, capable of being towed, rowed or sailed, with 
far better stability and more protection for their people. The 
means of calling assistance were also strengthened; in February 
the British admiralty ordered all foreign-going ships of under 
1,600 tons, which had formerly been only bound to carry radio 
receiving gear, to carry transmission apparatus with a range of at 
least 75 sea miles, 

The British merchant navy shipping pool, which had been 
adapted to the needs of the other Allied countries, worked 
smoothly and fulfilled its purpose, although it proved susceptible 
to fraud. The legal power of the Allied nations to discipline their 
own nationals in Britain gave the desired results. In all the Allied 
merchant services the number of volunteers was more than suffi- 
cient to replace casualties and to man new ships, although the need 
for discipline was not always realized. The number of convoys 
which were betrayed to the enemy by their smoke caused the 
establishment of better training facilities for ships’ firemen and 
an immediate improvement was noticed. 

Both officially and unofficially careful attention was given to 
the welfare and health of seamen, and the year was conspicuous 
for the large number of sailors’ homes, hostels, recreation rooms 
and convalescent establishments opened. Special care was devoted 
to the numerous Asiatic seamen serving in Allied ships; the old 
type of boarding house was being rapidly replaced by modern 
hostels, with excellent results, although there was a good deal of 
trouble with both Indian and Chinese seamen during the year, 
generally caused by professional agitators spreading rumours of 
better conditions and better pay in other ships. In their work, 
and their behaviour in face of the enemy and under great hard- 
ship, the Asiatic seamen earned every praise. 

From the business side, the greatest shipping event in 1942 was 
the proposal for the replacement of war losses announced in 
April. A number of standardized cargo ships were transferred to 
the Allies and the ministry of war transport put forward a plan 
for British owners, by which those whose ships had been sunk 
could register for permission to purchase ships of similar design 
six months after the end of the war at cost price less depreciation, 
such ships to be allotted to them for management in the meantime. 

The shipping of the enemy-occupied countries, and of Fighting 
France, continued to do invaluable work in the Allied service on 
the lines previously established. The Norwegian tankers in par- 
ticular were singled out for praise. 

Axis Shipping.—The comparatively small volume of shipping 
of other countries which fell into German hands as a result of in- 
vasion was employed to the full in the enemy attempt to relieve 
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the strain on the railways, and it was noticed that it was getting 
the most dangerous tasks while German shipping was being pre- 
served as much as possible. In the North sea, the Mediterranean 
and the Pacific the toll of axis merchant tonnage engaged on 
military supply service was very heavy. 

Neutral Shipping.—The shipping under most neutral flags was 
under a control nearly as strict as that of the belligerents and 
profits were limited, although in many cases the price charged for 
services was very high. Neutral shipping had not been safe from 
attacks by axis submarines and aircraft; some “regrettable inci- 
dents” destroyed even Spanish shipping on which the axis was 
relying for so many services. (CF. C2Bo)) 


Shipyard Conjunctivitis: see Eyre, Diseases or. 
Shock Treatment: see Nervous System; PsyCHIATRY. 
Shoe Industry Shoe production in 1942 was reduced ap- 
* proximately 10% from the all-time high 
production figures of 1941. In the five years ending 1940, the 
annual production of shoes averaged 409,246,000 pairs. Produc- 
tion in 1941 went 18% beyond that mean level. The rate of pro- 
duction continued in the first half of 1942 on the same scale of 
gain but then the serious realization that war would play a deci- 
sive role, produced a tapering-off of production—so that the final 
figures were an estimated 440,000,000 pairs (excluding shoes for 
military purposes) against 1941’s grand total of 483,097,000 (ex- 
cluding shoes for military purposes). 

Projecting into 1943, based on estimates of supply, some 12,- 
000,000 to 13,000,000 sides of sole leather were expected to be 
available, equal, roughly, to some 310,000,000 pairs of shoes. Re- 
claimed rubber soles, composition soles and wooden soles would 
probably total 50,000,000 pairs in 1943—unless drastic concen- 
trations and controls were issued from Washington. 

The restraining Order M-217, issued in Sept. 1942, cut off all 
style development and restricted footwear to black, white, blue 
and three shades of brown. The flow of raw materials into the 
United States was limited to the shipping situation. 

Military requirements for shoes, leather and leather goods, in- 
creased tremendously. More than 40,000,000 pairs of shoes were 
made in 1942 for the armed forces. Large quantities of shoes and 
extra large quantities of leather were produced and shipped for 
Lend-Lease. A further drain on the American leather supply was 
anticipated in the North African and economic warfare projects. 

Consumers’ purchasing power continued strong through 1942 


Comparative Statistics of U.S. Shoemaking, 1940, 1947 and 1942 


Production of Shoes by Major Types 
(000’s omitted) 


Misses’and| Youths’ 


Children’s |JandBoys’ Burents\ SU OO 


Women’s| Men’s Total 


i 56.276 
19,159 
17,200 


167,504 
184,015 
. | 180,800 


102,700 
120,519 
102,500 


56,171 
82,417 
73,000 


40,750 
47,912 
41,000 


21,750 
28,175 
25,500 


404,151 
483,0977 
440,0007] 


Estimated Consumption ot Shoes by Major Types 
000’s omitted) 


102,820 
107,343 
105,000 


176,202 
181,387 
186,300 


42,109 
45,506 
45500 


16,013 
17,525 
17,700 


22,919 
24,007 
26,300 


415,619 
438,134T 
453,000} 


Per Capita Production of Shoes by Major Types 
(Pairs per capita) 


2.08 Re T.07 2.63 
2.42 Be 1.46 EEA 
2.03 co 1.35 2.81 


Estimated per Capita Consumption of Shoes by Major Types 
(Pairs per capita) 


2.08 3:32 1.23 2.68 0.42 
2.15 3.63 1.35 2.87 0.47 
2.07 3-54 os 2.92 0.52 


*Preliminary. 
TExcludes shoes for military purposes. 
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and civilian consumption exceeded production. A decline in stor 
and factory inventories of 100,000,000 pairs was expected 
1943. The problem of how to curb consumer wants and there 
lead to a decline in production was being met by restrictions a 
restraints. 

The world-wide status of shoes and leather was critical. 
nation on the face of the globe was able to supply the footw 
needs of its people, much less their wants. Military leather ¢ 
military shoes were imperative. Civilians had to use what te 
mained—even to the scraps and offal. Continental Europe 
reduced to the minimum in footwear; repair—with scraps a 
patches; and in most lands, with wooden soling. 

Rubber Footwear.—Crude rubber shortage affected the 
ber footwear industry. A pound of real crude rubber was mi 
with many pounds of reclaimed rubber ahd black compound, 
material so that mass adhesion was possible—from which sol 
were cut from the pressed sheets. 

The decline in automobile use in all lands meant more walking} 
and more wear and tear of shoes. Increased replacing or repa | 
ing was necessary. The outlook was not favourable. It was hop 
that wild rubber from South America and synthetic rubber wo 
fill part of the footwear needs in the final months of 1943 b 
there was little prospect of better conditions for civilians 
soling or for stormy wet weather wear. 

The American factory system and store system experienc 
no severe shocks or disarrangement in 1942, although quality de- 
clined because of government withdrawals of prime ingredients. 
The financial structure of the industry was at its peak in pro 
in 1942. (See also LEATHER.) (A. D. AN.) 


Dogs.—In 1941 man’s best friend, the dog, fa 
Shows. well even under war conditions. One hundred a 
three field trials and 220 championship (bench) shows were held 
not greatly under the number of 1940. In registrations, the me 
little cocker spaniel continued to lead, followed in order by beag 
pointer, Boston, English setter, Scottish terrier, wire-haired 
terrier, dachshund and Pekingese. 
The annual market in canned dog food amounting to $60,085 
000 evaporated almost overnight with war priorities on tin. D 
or biscuit dog food sought to take advantage of this-market. 
The outstanding event was the use of dogs officially as p 
of the armed services. The army had three training camps 
Front Royal, Va., Fort Robertson, Neb., and San Mateo, Calif. 
having trained by the end of 1942 epromimiatel 8,000 dogs 
Requirements were one to five years of age and at least 18 | 
high at the shoulder. é : 
The most common breeds used were shepherd, Doberman | 
boxer, great Dane, retriever, Dalmatian, airedale and collie. 
marine corps used Dobermans only; training camp, Towson, 
The coast guard used shepherds only; training camp, Elkin: 
Rankeshas ; 
The national retriever field champion of 1942 was the black 
Labrador Shed of Arden. The two outstanding bird dog winner: 
were pointers: (1) Luminary, capturing two national meets; and 
(2) Titan, capturing both the pheasant and prairie chicken cham 
pionships. (W. Ju.) 
Horses.—The usual annual exhibitions were cancelled in 19 
by the three largest horse and livestock shows—the Natio: 
Horse show, New York city; the International Livestock } 
hibition and Horse show, Chicago, Ill., and the American Live 
stock and Horse show, Kansas City, Mo. Instead of its pit-} | 
turesque show which had been given for 58 years, usually at} | 
Madison Square Garden in New York city, the National Ho’ 
show had a one-day show which was chiefly for juniors. It was 
held Nov. 7 in the 66th st. Riding club, New York city. 


he 


| 


| 


|There was no large reduction during 1942 in the number of 
estock and horse shows held annually in connection with the 
“merous county and state fairs. The Kentucky state fair, how- 
er, was cancelled. In its stead the Lexington Junior League 
ve a horse show, which, like the National Horse show’s one- 
‘y exhibition, drew a large attendance. The Dallas, Tex., Charity 
gorse show also drew large audiences Nov. 6 to 8. 

At the annual meeting of the International Association of 
irs and Expositions, and its affiliate organization, the Associa- 
gn of County and District Fairs, Dec. 5, 1942, in Chicago, the 
jjuest of the director of transportation relative to cancelling 
)ws was discussed, but no decision was reported. Wayne Dins- 
pre, secretary of the Horse and Mule Association of America, 
jdressed the meeting and recommended that no horse shows be 
id it horses had to be transported by rail or motor. (S. O. R.) 
»Livestock.—Conditions brought on by World War II seriously 
(rupted the schedule of livestock shows and agricultural fairs 
». a world-wide basis in 1942. Many of the major events of 
ys type which formerly occurred annually in the United States 
od Canada were forced to cancel or curtail their 1942 shows, 
ther by reason of the armed forces having taken over the 
Sarters in which they were held or, in the United States, by 
fjson of the Office of Defense Transportation’s request, early 
41942, that shows and fairs not add a burden to transportation 
iilities above the increased load placed upon them in the trans- 
-t of men and materials directly associated with the war effort. 
«The National Western Stock show in Denver, Colo., annually 
ens the calendar year of U.S. livestock shows. This exposition 


k place Jan. 10 to 17, 1942. This show, famous for its large” 


! 
»ls of the beef breeds, is an important source of supply for 
ills required for range service as well as top grade beef calves 


[is oF te featuring range-bred feeder cattle and purebred 
© Corn Belt feedlots each year. 

“The oldest livestock show of importance in the United States, 
o: Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock show, celebrated its 
i-h anniversary in Ft. Worth, Texas March 13 to 22, 1942. 

#A number of the most important of the U.S. state fairs were 
acelled in 1942 because of the loss of their grounds to the army. 
ese included the Illinois, Iowa, Ohio and Indiana state fairs. 
Bons the important fairs that were able to continue in 1942 
ds the Wisconsin state fair at Milwaukee, which maintained its 
»-ennial position as a major showing of the dairy breeds. With 
| cancellation of the National Dairy show in 1942, the Wiscon- 
® state fair was one of the year’s two foremost expositions of 
nM dairy breeds. 

{The other important showing of this phase of the livestock 
ste was staged at Waterloo, Ia., from Sept. 7 to 13, when 
() Dairy Cattle congress and National Belgian Horse show 
ught out full entries in all divisions. 

sThe 1942 Minnesota state fair, combined with the National 
‘ircheron Draft Horse show, was held in St. Paul Aug. 29 to 
ot. 7. Other important midwest state fairs that took place in 
+42 were those of Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
uth Dakota. 

4The cancellation of the leading U.S. show, the International 
Jvestock exposition at Chicago, scheduled for the first week of 
‘cember, was announced in May 1942, following the meeting of 
board of directors. Their decision to cancel was based on the 
quest of the Office of Defense Transportation. 

Shortly thereafter, a substitute fat stock show was announced 
- the same week the International had been scheduled, to ac- 
‘nmodate feeders of livestock who already had animals far 
‘yng toward preparation for the regular exposition. 

i The show was called the Chicago Market Fat Stock and Carlot 
“mpetition and was sponsored by the Union Stock Yard and 
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Transit company, operators of the Chicago market. Since the 
prize lists featured steers, wether lambs and market hogs only— 
all animals that would ultimately move to market anyway—no 
burden to transportation was added in holding the show. 

With the army occupying the International amphitheatre, it 
was necessary to stage the show in buildings and pens of the Chi- 
cago market. Even on this limited basis, an entry of 6,349 head 
of cattle, sheep and swine was made by stockmen from 15 states 
and two Canadian provinces, which although no more than half 
the size of the full exposition of preceding years, made it none- 
theless the ranking livestock show of 1942 in number of entries. 

A similar showing, though of lesser size, was held at the Amer- 
ican Royal, Kansas City, normally one of the foremost livestock 
and horse shows in the U.S. 

The oldest livestock show in the world is the Highland Agri- 
cultural show of Scotland. After 108 years of continuous prog- 
ress, it had not been held since 1939 because of World War II. 
The Royal Agricultural show of England, after 98 years, was 
discontinued the same year for the same reason. 

The only show of importance in Great Britain that survived 
the war was the annual Perth show and sale in Scotland, featur- 
ing Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus cattle. Beginning Feb. ro, the 
1942 Perth show and sale continued for six days, three days each 
apportioned to the judging and sale of each of the two breeds. 

The Calgary Stampede, combining a livestock show with rodeo 
features, was the major Canadian show of 1942. It took place in 
July. 

The leading South American agricultural show, the Palermo, 
was renewed in Buenos Aires on Aug. 17, 1942. A ten-day show, 
the first four days were occupied with judging, from which the 
general public was excluded; and the remaining six days the pub- 
lic was admitted to view the prize winners on exhibition. 

The Palermo is the world’s largest annual showing of Short- 
horn cattle and is also noted as an exhibition of Aberdeen-Angus 
and Hereford cattle, as well as sheep. Lesser emphasis is placed 
on the exhibits of Holstein-Friesians and Guernseys, the principal 
dairy breeds of Argentina. (W. E. 0.) 


Siam: see THAILAND. 

. ° (1860-1942), British painter 
Sickert, Walter Richard ona cccher. was born May 31 
in Munich, Germany. His works, mostly of the impressionist 
school, hang in the British museum, Tate gallery, the Johannes- 
burg Art galleries and the Royal Gallery of Modern Art at Rome. 
In 1935 Sickert resigned from the Royal academy in protest 
against the removal of Jacob Epstein’s statues from the British 
Medical Association building. He died at Bathampton, Somerset, 
Jan. 23. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Sidi Ahmed Il: see Aumen II, Srpr. 
Sierra Leone: see BritisH West AFRICA. 
Silk In 1942, records of silk production and use were largely 
IK. limited to reports of new sources of raw silk supply in 
South America, Bulgaria, southern United States and Central 
America. No records were available as to Japanese or Chinese 
operations, although in the latter case before the closing of the 
Burma road early in 1942, there were reports that silk would be 
taken out for export to the United States on trucks returning 
from the transportation of war matériel to the Chinese. 
Meagre Japanese reports were to the effect that the mulberry 
plantings, formerly treasured as food for the hard-working silk- 


worms of Nippon, were being replaced by plantings of food for 
humans and that boots were being made of silk by a newly in- 
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vented process which developed a fabric more durable than diffi- 
cult-to-obtain leather. 

In Brazil, it was expected that by Oct. 1942 619 reeling basins 
would be in operation for the reeling of native grown silkworm 
cocoons. In rg4o there were only 273 reeling basins. The Bra- 
zilian industry, started early in the 19th century by Italian immi- 
grants, since 1936 had shown a rapid decline due to low world 
silk prices but when the Japanese international situation devel- 
oped in 1941, silk users in other parts of the western hemisphere 
became interested in the Brazilian possibilities, centred at Sao 
Paulo. The official testing and grading laboratory for the Amer- 
ican silk industry, the United States Testing company, established 
a branch office in Sao Paulo in 1942, for checking the grading of 
the reeled silk so as to meet the high commercial standards re- 
quired in the United States. Both white and yellow silk were 
produced with a yield of 1 lb. of silk from 1o lb. of cocoons. 
The 1942-43 crop was estimated as 1,000,000 km., as compared 
with 300,000 km. for the 1941-42 crop. 

India, long a silk producing country, achieved a new status 
with the closing of the Japanese market. The industry centred 
in Madras, Mysore and Bengal where at the close of 1942 it was 
said that with government aid the 1942-43 silk parachute pro- 
gram for the British army would be adequately handled through 
modernization of reeling, weaving and sewing facilities. All parts 
of the parachute would be made: fabric, shroud lines and thread. 
To enable the former home industry to become a modern factory 
system, it was reported that Rs.18,500 were being loaned. In 
Madras, the entire venture was government controlled; in Mysore, 
partly government and partly private ownership; in Bengal, pri- 
vate owners with some government loans. 

Lebanon as another source of silk assumed new interest with 
the North African military developments, for the United Na- 
tions. For many years, natives in that area have raised silk- 
worms and with encouragement, one English silk expert said in 
1942, the application of modern methods of cultivation and reel- 
ing should bring excellent returns. 

Another South American venture was reported from Vene- 
zuela where producers of cocoons made plans to ship them, un- 
reeled, to the United States for use in manufacturing silk noils, 
or yarns needed for the production of powder bags, for shroud 
lines attached to silk parachutes, insulation for electric wires, etc. 
It was expected that the supply of cocoons would be of great 
value to the war effort. 

Bulgaria was cited by axis sources in 1942 as a promising 
source of silk supply, even to the extent that its output was sur- 
passed only by Italy in European silk production. The total 
amount of silkworm eggs produced was 52,000 oz. in 1942, as 
compared with 39,645 oz. in 1941. The agricultural ministry 
announced that for 1943 about 80,000 oz. of eggs would be bred. 
Due to unfavourable climatic conditions, as well as unfavourable 
prices, cocoon production in 1942 was approximately half of 
19413 Or 1,500,000 kg. in 1942, compared with 2,364,303 kg. in 
1941. The domestic weaving industry in Bulgaria, comprising 12 
weaving mills with 600 looms, used the product of 50,000 oz. of 
silkworm eggs, leaving approximately 30,000 oz. available for 
export. 

But, as far as actual effect on regular silk supplies was con- 
cerned, it was estimated late in 1942, that the world’s cocoon 
production for 1941-42 would not exceed 99,000,000 to 110,000,- 
ooo |b., as compared with the 1941 world production of 950,- 
000,000 lb. The campaign inaugurated by the War Production 
board of the United States government to urge the donation of 
used silk stockings to the government’s stockpile indicated that 
military men did not anticipate any substantial supply of new 
cocoons to meet the demands for the only product still requiring 
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silk at the end of 1942—the silk cloth for powder bags used { 
ignite the charges of powder in every big gun. Even there, treate 
cotton and wool as well as rayon were being developed by the ene 
of the year to give the same no-ash results when burned as sil 
had long preserved as its exclusive characteristic. (See alsd 
Rayon; TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) (I. L. Buy yf 


Si | World production of silver decreased by 4% in 1941. 
ver. to a total estimated at 265,000,000 oz. The recen 
trend of output is shown in the accompanying table. : 


World Production of Silver 
(In millions of fine ounces) 


Canada. : j : : 

United States ee 61.7 63.9 68.3 65 

Wiexiconseas: : 84.7 81.0 75-9 82.6 78.4 

Other N. America . 4.8 5.0 6.0 6.0 6.1 

Peru 17.5 20.6 18.8 19.9 17.5) 

Bolivia : 9-5 6.4 VIE) 5-6 7A 

Other S. America . 4.2 4.3 4.7 Baa 5 

Germany 6.8 7.0 7.0 

US Sika ; RL: 8.0 re} 22.0 

Other Europe. . Wea 8.5 9.2 

Japan 12.6 13.0 14? 13? 2 

Burma... 6.2 5-9 6.2 7.0 ? 

Other Asia . 1.9 2.4 a7 3.4 7a 

Africa . 5.2 ey 4.7 4.6 io 

Oceania 14.8 155i meLG! 15.6 i 
Total 267.7 : : oa 


Reports on current output were delayed from all sources} 
United States production declined by 8% in 1941, to 65,800,006 
oz., and a further 4% in the first eight months of 1942, to a totaly} 
of 39,141,000 oz. In Canada production through July 1942 
11,362,600_,0z., 5% less than in the same period of 1941, and; 
slight improvement over the decline of 8% in 1941. During the 
first quarter of 1942 the Mexican output rose 12% over the aver- 
age rate for 1941, to 21,900,000 oz. for the quarter, against 
decline of 5% in 1941. In Peru the total for the first four month 
of 1942 was 14,400,000 0z., a decline of 18% from the averag 
rate of 1941, as compared with a drop of only 12% in 1941. _ 

World totals were available only for the first quarter of 194 42, 
with 63,386,000 oz., which continued the 4% falling rate that of: 
vailed for the eres of 1941. 

Effective Aug. 31, 1942 the official ceiling price for foreigi 
silver was raised to 45 cents per ounce, and the New York quota 
tion was raised from 35.125 cents to 44.75 cents. The price fo 
newly mined domestic silver remained unchanged at 71.11 cent 
The London market stood at 233d. throughout the year. 

A small amount of silver was offered for sale by the U.S. tre 
ury, to be used in war production, and something like 4o, 000 sh 
tons of treasury silver that had not been monetized were loa 
to war plants for uses from which it could later be recovered, and 
an additional 7,000 tons were available for such use. Strenuov 
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SILVER PRODUCTION of the major producing countries and of the world, as i! 
compiled by The Mineral Industry 


viforts were made to secure action that would permit the same 
jort of use for the remaining 66,500 tons of monetized silver, 
mut this was prevented by the senate silver bloc. (See also 
(MINERAL AND METAL PRICES AND Propuction.) (G. A. Ro.) 
(18g90- ), British politician, 


sinclair, Sir Archibald was born Oct. 22 in London. 


iducated at Eton and Sandhurst, he joined the army in 1910, 
ut later resigned to enter politics. In 1922 he was elected to 
jommons as a Liberal party member for Caithness and Suther- 
land. He was chief Liberal whip, 1930-31, and served as secretary 
+f state for Scotland, 1931-32. After the party split over the 
sssue of joining the Baldwin government, Sir Archibald became 
head of the Independent Liberals. Blunt and forthright, he 
saundered against Britain’s hesitant stand on the Ethiopian issue 
nd lashed Chamberlain’s appeasement policy. When Churchill 
wecame premier in May 1940 he made Sir Archibald secretary of 
scate for air. A year later, when the R.A.F. intensified its raids 
iver Germany, he warned the reich that it would be bombed 
}night after night until the German people, shattered and disillu- 
s.oned, decide for the second time that war is not worth while.” 
ja the summer of 1942 he pledged more 1,000-plane raids over 
q-ermany, but later that year warned that the axis power was not 
det broken, and that the “road is still rough and long.” 


F Capital of the Straits Settlements (g.v.) and the 
uingapore. main port of southeastern Asia, located at the 
mutersection of the trade routes to Australia and to India and 
(Qurope, Singapore is on an island of the same name, 27 mi. 
png and 14 mi. broad, off the southern tip of the Malay penin- 
ula. The estimated population of Singapore island (June 30, 
‘940) was 750,805, including 13,962 Europeans, 584,085 Chinese, 
%5,259 Malays and 59,838 Indians. In normal times Singapore 
sas a port of call for some 7,000 vessels every year; it was one 
i the principal stops on the shipping lines from Europe to the 
Vrient and an important centre for the transshipment of tin, rub- 
ger and other products of British Malaya. Singapore was one of 
yie principal objectives of the Japanese southward drive that 
‘pincided with the attack on Pearl Harbor. It was the site of a 
tage naval base, constructed over a period of 12 years and in- 
tiuding a drydock capable of lifting a 50,000 ton battleship, a 
6200 ft. quay and four square miles of land for barracks. Singa- 
ore fell into the hands of the Japanese on Feb. 15, 1942, after a 
“ampaign of a little over two months, General A. E. Percival sur- 
“rendering to the Japanese General Yamashita. The name of the 
ity is derived from the Malay Singhapurra (city of the lion); 
Jie Japanese altered it to Shonan (light of the south). (See also 
4apaN; WortpD War II.) (W. H. Cu.) 


a 2 (CHINESE TuRKESTAN). A Chinese province, 
In Kiang bounded N. and W. by the soviet union, N. by 
afongolia, S. by India and Tibet, E. by China. The name means 
yew Dominion, and Sin Kiang is not an integral part of China, 
Thich acquired the territory by conquest in the 18th century. 
rea, 705,769 sq.mi.; pop. (estimate of Chinese ministry of the 
terior, 1936), An. Other estimates are lower. Capital, 
trumchi (Tihwa) (50,000), in the northern part of the country. 
‘he two other largest towns, Kashgar (80,000) and Yarkand 
75,000) are in the south. Religions: Confucianism, Taoism, 
sohammedanism. Governor in 1942 (since 1933) General Sheng 
/hih-tsai. The Chinese comprise about 10% of the population, 
sad there are 14 other ethnic groups in Sin Kiang, mostly Turki 

*sibes. Sin Kiang is an arid country and the small proportion of 
“nd under cultivation is mostly located in oases and river valleys. 
+s trade gravitated toward the soviet union, after the construc- 
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THE HUGE U.S. STORES OF SILVER were used for the first time in 1942, to 


The picture shows the interior of the 
bars of silver were being removed for 
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replace copper in electrical products. 
vault at West Point, N.Y., as 1,000-o0z. 
shipment to industrial plants 


WOUNDED INDIAN SOLDIERS awaiting admittance to a hospital in Singapore 
shortly before the fall of the British far eastern stronghold Feb. 15, 1942 


tion of the Turkestan-Siberia railway in 1930. Among the princi- 
pal exports are wool, cotton, furs, skins, sheep, cattle and horses. 
Among the imports from the U.S.S.R. are machinery and manu- 
factured goods. There were 1,556 schools of all types in Sin 
Kiang in 1940, with more than 150,000 students. A daily news- 
paper, the Sin Kiang Daily News, began to appear in Urumchi in 
1939. Some 4,000 km. of motor roads were built during the 
decade 1932-42, although there were still no railways in 1942. 
Industries, which are on a small scale, include spinning, weaving, 
matches, flour and foodstuff processing. The natural resources of 
Sin Kiang, undeveloped because of lack of capital and technical 
knowledge, include gold, iron, copper, oil, coal, gypsum, nitrates 
and salt, none of them adequately surveyed. The air route from 
Chungking to Moscow crosses Sin Kiang, with stops at Hami, on 
its eastern frontier, and Urumchi. An old caravan route was made 
passable for trucks and furnished a route, through Urumchi, Hami 
and Lanchow, in Kansu province of China, for Soviet supplies to 
the Chinese nationalists. (W2HECHD 


Sino-Japanese War: sce Foreicn Missions; Wortp War II. 
Sister Kenny Treatment: sce INFANTILE PaRALYsISs. 
Skating: see Ice SKATING. 


Skiing America’s recreational skiing enthusiasm, having 
* climbed steadily for ten years, reached its zenith and 
started coasting downhill with the advent of 1942 wartime re- 
strictions. Cancellations of numerous “snow trains” because of 
the armed forces’ transportation needs was the chief reason for 
the lagging ski interest. Poor snow conditions, both in the east 
and middle west, also added to the lack of recreational skiing as 
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a part of America’s winter sports program during 1942. ‘i 

Competitively, skiing went along much as before. Jumping _ ‘ 
featured three standouts—Ola Aangesen, Torger Tokle and Arthur iI 
Devlin. Aangesen, a member of the royal Norwegian air force } 
based at Toronto, dethroned Tokle as national champion in the } ) 
USS. title tests at Fond du Lac, Wis. Relying mainly upon form, } |) 
Aangesen scored 230.2 points with jumps of 191 and 180 ft, i 
while Devlin placed second with 228.15 points. Tokle leaped 194 


brought his total only to 227.9 for third place. The Brooklyn } 
Norwegian, however, led the all-season competition by breaking }) 
seven records, including the American distance mark. Tokle reset ) 
the U.S. distance record with a leap of 289 ft. at Iron Mountain, } I 
Mich. ot 

The jumping fraternity also figured prominently in other skiing i 
ventures, although not in their specialty. Alf Engen, former high- |) 
flyer from Salt Lake City, won the national open downhill-slalom }) 
combined championship, although he captured neither the down= i" 
hill nor the slalom. Martin Fopp, formerly of Switzerland, won } 
the national open downhill, while Barney McLean of Denver and } 
Sig Engl of Sun Valley were tied in the slalom. McLean, a 
jumper of note, also swept the downhill, slalom and downhill’ 
slalom for amateurs. The third jumper to score in other phases #)| 
of skiing was Merrill Barber of Norwich university, who captured ] 
the intercollegiate four-event championship and the national “all- } 
around.” “tit 

Shirley McDonald and Mrs. Gretchen Fraser, two young ladies #)|" 
from Sun Valley who learned their skiing at Mount Rainier in} 
the Pacific Northwest, completely dominated the women’s } 
nationals at Yosemite. Miss McDonald annexed the amateur {| 
downhill, open downhill, combined amateur, and open downhill- }// 
slalom titles. Mrs. Fraser won the open and amateur slalom jf’ 
championships. 


(M. P. Ww.) pe 
Skin Diseases: see DERMATOLOGY. ° 


Skinner Otis (1858-1942), U.S. actor, was born June 28 in 
’ Cambridge, Mass., the son of a clergyman. 4) 
At 18 he decided on a stage career, and a year later he played 120 }y 
roles with a stock company. From 1884 to 1888, he appeared with § 

the Augustin Daly theatre group in New York, London, Paris and })! 
Berlin. Later he joined John Drew and Ada Rehan in another 
continental tour and then starred with Edwin Booth and Helena 
Modjeska on the New York stage. In 1894, Skinner organized his |} 
own company. His repertoire was wide and varied, and he was #// 
soon recognized as one of America’s leading actors. His role as 
Hajj, the beggar in Kismet, which opened in New York in 1911, 
stood out as one of his greatest triumphs. He last appeared before }? 
the footlights in 1935. Among his works are his memoirs, Foot- })| 
lights and Spotlights (1924); Mad Folk of the Theatre (1928); 
One Man in His Time, written in collaboration with his wife, }/) 
Maud Durbin (1938); and The Last Tragedian (1939). He died }} 


in New York city, Jan. 4. 
The production of slate in the United States showed a 
marked increase in 1941, dimension material rising 17% || 


Slate. 

to 180,990 short tons, while ground material increased 37% to 

437,670 tons, a total of 618,660 tons, valued at $7,515,634. Hi 

Roofing slate makes up 72% of the dimension stone value, and 

42% of the total value. (G. A. Ro.)@ 
fi 


S| ovakia A nominally independent republic in Central Eu 

* rope, formerly a part of Czechoslovakia. Area 14, 
848 sq.mi.; pop. 2,800,000, of whom the great majority ar 
Slovaks, a Slav people closely akin racially and linguistically te 


je Czechs. The majority are Roman Catholics, but there is a 
nsiderable Protestant minority. Capital, Bratislava; chief cities: 
vatislava (123,852); Trnava (24,000); Nitra (25250) a Presi 
nt (1942): Msgr. Joseph Tiso; premier, Dr. Bela Tuka. 
‘Slovakia came into existence in March 1939 through German 
Ip. In a treaty of March 18, 1939, Germany promised to pro- 
(ct Slovakia for 25 years, and Slovakia agreed to conduct her 
jreign and military policy according to German wishes. Ger- 
jimy received the right to occupy Slovakia at any time mili- 
jjly. On Nov. 24, 1940, Slovakia adhered to the Rome-Berlin- 
kyo military alliance, and in 1941 declared war against the 
jviet union and against the United States. 
{During 1942 the nazification of Slovakia made rapid progress. 
(1 Oct. 22 the totalitarian character of the state was officially 
§oclaimed. The Hlinka party was to be recognized as the only 
‘rty and its leader was to receive the title vodca, the Slovak 
‘rd for fuehrer. The Hlinka party, or the Slovak People’s party, 
inprised an armed militia, the Hlinka guards, and a youth or- 
§iization, the Hlinka youth. Slovaks living abroad were to be 
ijzanized as members in the same way as the German national 
ijialists had built up their foreign organizations. 
iiMany Slovaks protested against the German vassalage and the 
“ti-Slav policy of the Slovak government and were working for 
42 reestablishment of the Czechoslovak republic. Leading Slo- 
4 <s participated in the Czechoslovak government established in 
gland under Dr. Eduard Bene. 
Among Slovakian exports, timber and wood ranked first, fol- 
ved by matches, iron and paper. The war produced a great de- 
ind for these goods and thus created a relatively favourable 
bnomic situation. Only in 1942 did difficulties begin to make 
bist more and more felt, and the government appointed 
4). Karvas, governor of the Slovak National bank, as an economic 
j tator, to regulate consumption and production. A great num- 
ii: of Slovak workers went to Germany. The predominantly 
sl-arian character and the absence of great cities produced a food 
jiuation better than in many neighbouring countries. (See also 
eMIA AND Moravia; CZECHOSLOVAKIA. ) (H. Ko.) 
(1856-1942), U.S. engineer and 


jnith, Albert William educator, was born Aug. 30 in 


festmoreland, N.Y. He taught engineering and machine design 
Cornell, Wisconsin and Stanford universities. He directed 
‘pley college, Cornell university, from 1904 to 1915 and was dean 
4the college, 1915-21. He was acting president of Cornell in 


§ also wrote Materials of Machines (1902), Poems (1934), 
icing Life and A Spring Odyssey on the Shores of the Southern 


i . 1856-1942), Scottish Biblical 
nith, Sir George Adam ieee born Oct. 19 in 
An authority on the Bible and the Holy Land, Sir 
Horge had visited the United States on several occasions, lec- 
‘ing at Johns Hopkins and the University of Chicago. He was 
to a representative in the U.S. of the department of public in- 
‘mation of the British foreign office in 1918. Sir George died 
dhis home in Scotland, March 3. (See Encyclopedia Britan- 


a.) 

. A college for women located in Northamp- 
| nith College. ton, Mass. Enrolment for the academic year 
442-43 indicated continued interest in the humanities, history, 
4s and languages, but there was an increased registration in 
ithematics and the sciences. A new department of theatre in- 
ided work in acting, designing and radio. War minor courses 
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(in addition to the regular majors) were planned in response to 
the needs of the army, navy, government and industry. During 
1942 there was much extracurricular activity in first aid, home 
nursing, nutrition, etc. The United States navy was training the 
first women naval officers, the WAVES, on the campus. For 
statistics of enrolment, faculty, endowment, library volumes, etc., 
see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (H.F.D.) 


Smithsonian Institution The institution was founded in 
« 1846 through the bequest of 
James Smithson, an English scientist, “for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men.” The governing body is the board 
of regents; the executive officer, the secretary, Dr. Charles Gree- 
ley Abbot. The institution administers six government bureaus 
that grew directly out of its early activities, and also the Freer 
Gallery of Art; the National Gallery of Art is a bureau of the 
institution but is administered by a separate board of trustees. 

After Pearl Harbor, the institution placed all its activities on 
a war footing; the secretary appointed a war committee to co- 
ordinate this work. Engaged in a number of research projects 
for the army and navy, either at the institution or through trans- 
fer of personnel, the scientific staff responded to hundreds of 
requests for technical information from war agencies; took an 
active part in setting up the Ethnogeographic board, a clearing 
house for confidential information to the army and navy on geo- 
graphical, anthropological and related subjects; initiated several 
large projects in the field of Latin-American co-operation; began 
publication of a new series of informative publications on peoples 
and areas involved in the war; opened its buildings all day Sun- 
day for the benefit of service men; and engaged in numerous 
other wartime projects. 

Special knowledge of the scientific staff of the National Museum 
was utilized continually in 1942 by war agencies; all types of 
specimens and irreplaceable material were packed and evacuated 
to safe places. The museum added 284,582 specimens to its col- 
lection, issued 44 scientific publications and held 15 special 
exhibits. 

The National Gallery of Art, in its first full year of operation, 
had 2,005,328 visitors, a daily average of more than 5,500. Gifts 
of art works were accepted from eight donors, and seven special 
exhibitions were held. The National Collection of Fine Arts held 
eight special exhibitions. The Freer Gallery of Art added many 
valuable oriental art works to its collection. : 

A considerable proportion of the 2,523,300 visitors to the Na- 
tional Zoological park in 1942 were men in the armed forces, 
many of them seeing a large zoo for the first time. Animals in 
the collection numbered 2,411 in 1942, representing 722 different 
species. 

The staff of the Astrophysical observatory at Washington and 
the instrument shop devoted full time to several research projects 
submitted to it by the army and navy. The work of the three 
solar observing stations in Chile, California and New Mexico was 
continued, and volume 6 of the Aznals of the observatory, cov- 
ering operations from 1920 to 1939, was published. (C. G. A.) 


(1878-1942), U.S. electrophysi- 
Snook, Homer Clyde cist, was born March 25 ee 
werp, Ohio. After graduating from Ohio Wesleyan university, 
he taught chemistry and physics and later became electrical engi- 
neer for various companies. He was president of the Roentgen 
Manufacturing company, Philadelphia, and electrical engineer 
with Western Electric company and the Bell Telephone labora- 
tories. He invented the X-ray transformer and demonstrated an 
electrical stethoscope in 1926. He won the Edward Longstreth 
medal of the Franklin institute, 1919, the gold medal of the 
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Radiological Society of North America, 1923, and the gold medal 
of the American College of Radiology in 1928. He died in Sum- 
Mite Nels oept.22. 


. While the  out- 
Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics. rca of war with 
Japan in Dec. 1941 undoubtedly marked the end of an era in 
many industries, yet its immediate effect on these three was negli- 
gible compared to the steady accumulation of changes wrought 
after the beginning of war in Sept. 1939. Both 1940 and 1941 
witnessed the development of shortages of critical materials, the 
curtailment of exports, and other profound changes. Again, the 
elimination of the so-called “excise” tax in late 1941 was the di- 
rect consequence of the cumulative pressure on government for 
increased revenue. 

No single thing wrought so profound a change in these indus- 
tries after the excise tax became law, more than a decade before. 
For the law had been so interpreted as to create a situation in 
which it became advantageous for perfume and cosmetics manu- 
facturers to “take in each other’s washing” so to speak. Manu- 
facturer A, for example, by doing—not all, but a part of—B’s 
manufacturing could save money for B and make money for him- 
self. B, in turn, could do likewise for A. 

One result of this anomalous situation was the mushroom ap- 
pearance of great numbers of new manufacturies engaged in the 
“arm’s length” production of private-brand or unbranded goods. 
Elimination of the excise tax in late 1941, among other results, 
swept most of these enterprises into oblivion. 

Government limitation of sales to the level of 1941 also had a 
far-reaching effect on these industries. It obviously limited com- 
petition to those already established in business in 1941. It 
needed only to be pointed out that the census turnover in a nor- 
mal year was about five-eighths of the total number of firms en- 
gaged in the industry, to make the significance of such limitation 
apparent. 

As an instance of the vagaries of such rulings there was the 
case of a manufacturer who after long and careful experimenta- 
tion was preparing to launch a new product, only to be faced with 
the realization that if he put it out in 1942 his sales would be 
limited to nine dollars for the year—the sum of his sales on the 
item in 1941. 

By 1942, the necessities of fat conservation did not result in 
any serious restrictions on the consumption of soaps, even though 
the soap industry, of course, lost the greater part of its supply 
sources for vegetable fats. Alcohol became increasingly critical, 
and as 1942 came to a close, nonalcoholic, solid-based perfumes 
were beginning to appear in the markets. It was contrastingly 
interesting to note that in World War I these did not make their 
appearance until the war was in fact over. 

It is patently impossible to make any just or practical assess- 
ment of the world position of these industries in 1942. As to 
their position in continental Europe almost nothing was known. 
During the year Great Britain discontinued the exportation of 
nonessential luxuries, previously permitted in the interest of 
sterling balances abroad. 

As the war continued, the limiting of all industrial activity to 
military and essential civilian production was bound to have 
further restrictive influences on all three industries. (H. T.) 


Soapstone: sce TAatc. 


Soccer The Galatin, Pa., Football club emerged from a 79- 
* team field as national open cup champion of the 
United States. The Galatins defeated Pawtucket, R.I., in the two- 
game final, 2 to 1 and 4 to 2. Pawtucket was the defending cham- 
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pion. The national amateur championship went to Fall Rive 
Mass., survivor of competition involving 90 teams. The Kensing 
ton Recreation Center of Philadelphia defeated the Mercervil 
Boys’ club of Mercerville, N.J., for the national junior cham- 
pionship. 
The Philadelphia Americans finally broke the five-year supres} | 
macy of the Scots-Americans of Kearny, N.J., to gain the cham- ' 
pionship of the American Professional league. The Swedish Fk 
ball club won the National league title, while the Spartas 
Chicago captured the International league championship. 


TT 
(M. P. W.) ; 4 


sos Socialism as an organized force made little prog. 
Socialism. ress in the year 1942. War conditions led eve 
where to an increase and intensification of collectivism. Advo- 
cates of democratic socialism argued that the hope of security} 
and the conquest of poverty depend upon social planning and the 
social ownership and control of basic natural resources and th 
great monopolies or semimonopolies. They insisted that this does} 
not require dictatorship or acceptance of the god-state. They 
were also concerned with working out concrete plans for demo-}i 
cratic socialism. Wy 

This emphasis on democratic socialism was a dominant note 
at the biennial convention of the Socialist party in Milwaukee} | 
in May 1942, and of the party’s political campaign in the con} 
gressional elections. mt) 

On the question of what they should say officially concerning 
the war, the delegates to the Milwaukee convention were almost} 5 
evenly divided. Only a small group believed that it was desirable}? 
or possible immediately to advocate peace negotiations which,} 
as matters then stood, would have recognized an enormous}// 
fascist victory. All delegates were thoroughly anti-fascist; about)? 
half of them advocated something they designated as “political fH! 
nonsupport of the war”; the other half urged what might be 
called “critical support.” 

The convention, while failing to pass a clear-cut declaration 
on this point, adopted, with few dissenting votes, a statement 
analyzing the causes of war and fascism, and dedicating the 
party to a struggle for democratic socialism as against fascism 
and totalitarianism of every type. A program of action was] 
unanimously adopted dealing with various issues pertinent to the Hi 
war and the peace. Professor Maynard Krueger of the University fe 
of Chicago was elected national chairman of the party, Norman 
Thomas, the previous chairman, having declined renomination. _ 
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MAYNARD C. KRUEGER (right) was elected national chairman of the | 
Socialist party at the party’s convention in Milwaukee, Wis., June 1, 1942, afte 
Norman Thomas (left) had declined re-nomination to the office Fy 


SOCIALIST SOVIET REPUBLICS —SOCIALIZED MEDICINE 


The comparative weakness of the Socialist party organization- 
ly, and the growing difficulty of putting minority parties on 
te ballot, confined active political campaigning to a few states. 
‘either the National party nor the Connecticut party, under the 
adership of Mayor Jasper McLevy of Bridgeport, Connecticut 
-tun independently of the National party—elected any candi- 
ite to congress or to important state office. 

: Socialist sympathy with the labour party idea continued. In 
‘ew York state, however, the party put up its own state ticket, 
jhile the American Labor party nominated independent candi- 
utes for governor, attorney-general and some judicial and other 
‘ices. The majority of its nominees were coalition candidates 
thiefly with the Democrats). The Wisconsin Socialist party 
n a state ticket independent of the Progressive party with 
ich it formerly co-operated. 

jAmerican Socialists who were interventionists before Pearl 
jarbor continued to function in the Social Democratic federa- 
jm which, however, nominated no candidate for office. Many 
4 them functioned in the, Union for Democratic Action and 
¢pported the American Labor party in New York, and, else- 
giere, pro-Roosevelt Democrats. In various states the Socialist 
bor party nominated candidates on a platform of marxism as 
cerpreted by Daniel De Leon without reference to problems 
j the war except as they would be removed by the establishment 
) their type of socialism, ultimately to be achieved by one big 
ion of true believers. 

(In Europe Socialist parties were able to function openly and 
}:h comparative freedom only in Great Britain, Sweden and 
sitzerland. 

eS Britain.—The British Labour party continued to be rep- 


yiented in the national cabinet. It likewise continued its agree- 
+ nt with the other major parties, for the duration of the war, 
t to run Labour candidates in by-elections in districts which, 
Ba last prewar election, had been captured by the Cn 
¢e or Liberal parliamentary candidates. This policy, however, 
5 s nearly defeated at the 41st annual conference of the British 
{bour party in May. 
+ At this London conference and in various committee reports, 
‘| party during the year made several pronouncements on what 
fyuld constitute a Socialist peace and Socialist reconstruction. 
Ge conference delegates urged, following the war, “the socializa- 
iin of basic industries and services of the country.” In respect 
| India, they called upon “the British government and the 
yples of India to make a further effort to reach a rapid and 
lisfactory settlement.” The Independent Labour party and the 
( rity group within the B.L.P. criticized labour leaders for 
Mbged vagueness in postwar aims and for failure to criticize 
‘re vigorously Churchill’s Indian policy. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
ocialist, expelled a few years before from the British Labour 
Wty, was replaced, in Nov. 1942, in the war cabinet by 
bert Morrison, Labourite, home secretary and minister of 


a 
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aine security. Cripps was thereupon appointed minister of air- 
) ‘et production. Ernest Bevin and C. R. Attlee of the Labour 
‘ty continued in the war cabinet. The Independent Labour 
‘ty unsuccessfully ran its secretary, Fenner Brockway, for 
@liament in Wales. 

‘Switzerland.—The Social-Democratic party, the second larg- 
Jin the nation, continued without representation in the federal 
Mncil, Switzerland’s important agency of government, because, 
tiJan. 25, 1942, the party failed to carry a referendum which 
‘thad vigorously supported providing that the council should 
elected by the people instead of by parliament. The party 
fd Fae 1942 about one-fourth of the seats in the national 
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elections held. But the elections were not for parliament but 
for city and county councils. Although the total Social- 
Democratic vote increased over that in the parliamentary elec- 
tions of 1940 by 120,000, the percentage of popular votes cast 
for Social-Democratic candidates declined from 53.8 to 50.7. 
The Social-Democrats remained the dominant force in the 
councils, with 54% of the membership against 17.4% for the 
Conservatives and 2.8% for the Communists, both of whom made 
small gains. In sympathy, Swedish socialism was entirely 
anti-nazi. 

Finland.—Socialists retained representation in the coalition 
government of Finland, and the Social Democratic party fought 
as best it could against nazi trends. Its former secretary, K. Wiik, 
and some other Socialists were arrested for agitating against 
certain of General Mannerheim’s military policies. 

Elsewhere on the European continent socialist activities had to 
be carried on underground. Socialists were represented in some 
of the governments in exile. In France, prior to its complete 
occupation by the nazis, the outlawed party managed to maintain 
enough co-operation between local action committees or councils 
to draw up a widely circulated manifesto reaffirming its faith in 
social democracy and calling for a new constituent assembly. In 
behalf of socialists it offered co-operation with all groups resisting 
the nazis. Léon Blum’s brilliant defense of his party and his 
government at the Riom trials caused the Vichy government to 
halt further hearings lest popular sympathy for the defendants 
should threaten its control and hinder its plans for wider collabo- 
ration with the nazis. 

It was reported that Blum was removed to Germany after the 
complete German occupation of all France. 

New Zealand.—In late June the Labour government, headed 
by Peter Frazer, formed a national war administration represent- 
ing all parties. In the fall after the government took over the 
chief coal mines for the duration, with workers’ representation in 
the control bodies, the National party asked all opposition mem- 
bers of the war administration to resign. Two did so, the other 
four did not and the government later won in parliament, 47 to 
17, a vote of confidence. A leading New Zealand Socialist, Walter 
Nash, minister to the United States, attracted attention by pro- 
posing a world and regional council for postwar rebuilding. 

Canada.—The Co-operative Commonwealth federation (the 
Socialist party of Canada) gained prestige by electing its candi- 
date, Joseph Noseworthy, president of the Ontario Federation of 
Teachers, in a parliamentary by-election over Arthur Meighen, 
former Conservative prime minister. 

Chile.—In most Latin American countries, socialism was either 
not organized or else, as in Argentina, in complete opposition. 
In Chile the Socialist party officially shared in the election of 
Juan Antonio Rios of the Radical party to the presidency after 
having withdrawn its own candidate, Oscar Schnake, at the end 
of 1941. At its eighth annual convention the party decided to 
accept ministerial responsibility under Rios. It held seats in his 
first cabinet, and in the second cabinet, formed Oct. 21, socialists 
headed the ministries of health, justice, land and public works 
and communications. The party favoured economic co-operation 
with other Latin American countries, and the defense of South 
America against any sort of foreign domination. It favoured a 
break with the axis and co-operation with the United States if 
the United States would help Chile arm and develop industrially. 

(See also ComMuNISM; Labour Party.) 

CH= Woe iNet 


Socialist Soviet Republics: see UNton or Soviet SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS. 
Socialized Medicine: sce MepIcrne. 
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r Only one important amendment of the 
Social Security. national social security system was made 
during 1942, viz., the freezing of the contribution of 1% of wages 
required of employers and of workers for old age and survivors 
insurance. Previously, this contribution was to be increased to 
2% on each in 1943. No action was taken by congress on the 
recommendations for extension and improvement of the social 
security program made by President Roosevelt in his budget 
message on Jan. 7, 1942. 

The status of the various social security systems at the end of 
1942 were as follows: 

National System of Old Age and Survivors Insurance.—This 
system had in effect a total of 613,743 awards valued at $11,158,- 
Sor on Aug. 1, 1942. Of the total, 543,873 awards, valued at 
$9,818,274, were to be paid currently, while the balance of 69,870 
were subject to deductions of amounts equal to or exceeding the 
grants for either the current month only or an indefinite period. 
Suspension of benefits during any month results from the earning 
of $15 or more in employment covered by the program. The rate 
of suspension of benefits due to employment had been increasing 
steadily for more than a year, reaching a total of approximately 
10% of all the awards in effect for aged retired persons and for 
young widows. 

During July 1942, $10,369,354 were certified for monthly pay- 
ments to 551,237 beneficiaries. The greatest proportion of the 
beneficiaries, 44.8%, were retired insured workers who had at- 
tained the age of 65. These 246,841 aged workers were receiving 
average “primary” benefits of $22.91 at the end of the month. 
Primary benefits are calculated at 40% of the first $50 of monthly 
wages (averaged over the period between the end of 1936 and the 
time of retirement or the attainment of age 65) and 10% more 
on the balance of the average monthly wage, up to the maximum 
of $250. To the total thus obtained is added 1% thereof for 
each year in which the required minimum annual wages have 
been earned. 

In addition to the primary benefits, the system provided 81,895 
supplementary beneficiaries with $1,019,096 during July. This 
group consisted of 71,703 primary beneficiaries’ wives, who must 
be at least 65 years of age to receive benefits of 50% of the 
primary benefit, and of 10,192 dependent children of primary 
beneficiaries, who receive the same rates as wives until they reach 
the age of 16, or 18 if attending school. At the end of July, the 
average monthly allowance of a wife was $12.22 while that of 
dependent children was $12.20. 

The third group protected by this program comprised 222,501 
survivors, who represented 40.4% of all beneficiaries. Of these, 
142,840 were dependent children of deceased insured workers, who 
receive the same benefits, up to the same ages, as children of re- 
tired beneficiaries. The 54,282 mothers of these children aided 
during July are provided with grants equal to 75% of the de- 
ceased husband’s primary benefits. The same percentage is also 
paid to widows of insured workers after they have reached age 
65, of whom there were 22,787 on the list of certified beneficiaries 
in July. Only 2,592 parents of deceased beneficiaries were on 
that list. In order to receive benefits of 50% of the primary ben- 
efit, parents must be at least 65 years of age and have been 
wholly dependent on the deceased worker. At the end of July, 
the average benefit of the aged widows on the “current-payment 
status” list was $20.17; that of younger widows with children was 
$19.54, while benefits to parents averaged $12.98. 

If there are no survivors eligible for monthly benefits, a lump 
sum of six times the primary benefit is provided to meet funeral 
expenses. In July 1942, $1,186,247 were certified in such pay- 
ments on behalf of 8,504 deceased workers. 

By the end of Aug. 1942, the old age and survivors insurance 
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program had expended $231,763,000 in benefits. Taxes from em 
ployers and workers totalled $3,691,034,000 by that date, whe Ms 
the assets of the system amounted to $3,461,811,000. At the end 
of June 1942, it was estimated that 59,400,000 persons Over 14” 
years of age held account numbers under the system. | 

Railroad Retirement Program.—In addition to the general re- 
tirement system, the federal government operated a special pro- i 
gram for railroad workers. At the end of Oct. 1942, there were }j 
158,283 benefits valued at $10,130,794 in force under this plan, |) 
Of the total, 127,936 were for railroad employees who retired after } } 
the program became effective and 26,540 were for workers pres } 
viously pensioned by the railroads who were taken over by the fj 
Railroad Retirement board. There were also 3,187 survivor an- })}} 
nuities and 620 death-benefit annuities in force at the end of |} 
October. Employee annuities averaged $65.98 on that date, pens: I 
sions averaged $58.94 and survivor annuities averaged $32.17. A 
total of $599,997,300 had been disbursed in benefits by Nov. 1, }) 
1942. At the end of August, $865,783,000 had been received under | 
this program while the available assets on that date amounted to })} 
$298,102,000. _ | 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance. —The Railroad Retirement. 
board also had charge of the national unemployment insurance })} 
plan for railroad workers. Under this plan, 8,642 benefits amount: })| 
ing to $187,823 were certified during Oct. 1942. By the end of 
that month, the program had accumulated receipts of $337,300- 
700, accumulated benefit payments totalled $42,158,400 while 
the balance on hand amounted to $295,142,200. 

General Unemployment Insurance-——Under the federal-state 
system of unemployment insurance for the general population, the 
51 state and territorial plans paid out during 1941 a total of $345- 
707,730 in benefits, as compared with $519,945,914 in 1940 andy} 
$429,935,144 in 1939. In 49 of the jurisdictions, 3,311,386 work= })j, 
ers received first payments during the year, making an average })| 
annual payment of $101.74. The 1941 average was $1.59 above 
that of 1940 and $17.50 above that of 1939. For one week of 
total unemployment, the average national payment rose froth 
$10.57 in 1940 to $11.06 in 1941. This average weekly payment 
fell below $10 in 24 jurisdictions and below $8 in 1o other. 
Fully 46.7% of the beneficiaries of 47 jurisdictions exhausted f 
their benefits before they were again employed, these exhaustio 
rates ranging from 19.7 in Michigan to 95.0 in Wyoming. The} i 
duration of the benefit payments ranged from 6.3 weeks (Oregon) | q 
to 13.1 weeks (Montana) in the 27 jurisdictions for which suc HL, 
data were available. While the benefit payments of 1940 repre} i 
sented 60.7% of the contributions collected that year and t i! hi 
1939 benefits represented 54.6%, only 34.2% of the year’s co 
lections were used in benefits during 1941. 

In Aug. 1942 approximately 739,300 different individuals r 
ceived unemployment insurance benefits amounting to $28,252,- 
116, During the first eight months of 1942, the benefit disburse- i 
ments amounted to about $283,000,000, 12% more than during ly 
the same period of 1941. This increase was due primarily to} I 
higher wages and the higher benefits provided by some states 
By the end of Aug. 1942, the state unemployment insurance sys: 
tems had collected approximately $4,943,100,000 in taxes and 
expended $1,970,600,000 in benefits. As of Aug. 31, the funds 
available for benefits amounted to $3,099,739,000. 3 | 

National Employment Service —Operations of the na 
service, which was nationalized in Dec. 1941, showed a total 6 
5,680,275 placements during the first eight months of 1942, 
31.1% more than in the same period of 1941 and 94% more that 
in 1940. On July 17, 1942 the active file of the employment serv 
ice contained 3,254,240 names of persons seeking work. 

Public Assistance.—Public assistance payments, provided f 
persons in need, were made during Aug. 1942, to 2,250,892 aget 
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4956 blind persons and 930,227 children in 387,176 families. 
uring that month, the aged received $50,102,706, or an average 
+ $22.26 per person; the blind received $2,071,648, or $26.24 
'¢ person, while the dependent children received $13,364,498, or 
| average of $34.52 per family. In the same month, 550,000 
ses were provided with $13,310,000 in general relief, an aver- 
Q of $24.19 per case. As heretofore, there was great variation 
ythe August state averages for the special types of public as- 
jtance and for general relief: old-age-assistance averages ranged 
m $8.60 in Arkansas to $37.06 in Colorado; aid-to-the-blind 
ees varied from $9.92 in Arkansas to $46.87 in California; 
(-to-dependent-children averages ranged from approximately 
(> per family in Kentucky to $58.90 in Connecticut, while the 
jieral-relief averages ranged from $4.79 per case in Mississippi 
ps8.o7 in New York. (See also Law; ReLieF; UNEMPLOyY- 
)NT.) (A. Bm.) 

Sreat Britain.—There was little change during 1942, owing 
‘the impending publication of Sir William Beveridge’s report on 
® reconstruction of the social services. (See also BEVERIDGE, 


41,534,577. Corresponding figures for the agricultural scheme 
Ire: £1,513,9006; £1,036,158; and £3,858,294. Of expenditure 


}yed in Sept. 1942 was 98,662 compared with 230,621 in Sept. 
\.1. The assistance board paid some £4,500,000 from exchequer 
‘ds by way of unemployment assistance to unemployed per- 
is whose needs were not met by unemployment insurance, and 
foersons in distress as a result of the war. The number of such 
wwances in payment in Sept. 1942 was 33,464. The National 
alth Insurance fund for the year 1941 showed: receipts £45,- 
),000; excess over payments £5,723,000; balance £153,920,000. 
“xpenditure on old age pensions was stated to be at the rate of: 
,000,000 a year on noncontributory pensions (granted at age 
@subject to a means test); £83,000,000 on contributory pen- 
as (payable at age 60 women, 65 men) of which £25,000,000 


d.tely 3,750,000. The assistance board paid supplementary pen- 


‘ 


dis to some 1,250,000 of these pensioners on proof of need, at 
fost of £30,000,000 a year up to Aug. 1942 when increased 
efits raised the cost to £41,000,000. It remained the duty of 
fal authorities under the Poor law to supplement sickness ben- 
| in case of need, and to relieve persons not covered by any 


Yee scheme. 


THE BEVERIDGE REPORT 


3) Dec. 1942 Sir William Beveridge published his report. It proposed an 
grated scheme of social insurance based on flat-rate contributions from 
whole population aged 16 or more without upper income limit; from 
4loyers; and from the state. The plan assumes. allowances for children 
to age 15, or 16 if in full-time education; comprehensive health and re- 
litation services for prevention and cure of disease and restoration of 
king capacity, available to all; maintenance of employment, 7.e. measures 
‘he state to avoid mass unemployment or protracted unemployment of 
viduals. : Lo ; 

he report proposes the creation of a ministry of social security to take 
{- the administration of health, unemployment and pensions insurance, the 
ik of the assistance board and the duties of local authorities under the 
ir law. One weekly stamp on one insurance document would cover all 
‘al insurance. The population would be divided into: a5 er 

4, Employees, who would receive unemployment and disability benefit, re- 
iment pension, medical treatment and funeral grant. ; 

“0. Others gainfully occupied, including employers, traders and indepen- 
0: workers, who would receive pension, medical treatment and funeral 
it but not unemployment benefit or disability benefit during the first 13 
dks of disability. They would, however, receive training benefit to help 
4a find new livelihoods. f > 

‘1. Married women of working age, insured on marriage through a house- 
4’s policy. All would be entitled to marriage grant and maternity grant 
all would acquire title to provision for widowhood, separation and re- 
ment through their husbands’ contributions. Those not earning would 
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receive a share of their husbands’ unemployment and disablement benefit. 
Earning wives would draw these benefits on a reduced scale in their own right 
and be entitled to maternity benefit. 

IV. Others of working age not gainfully occupied, e.g. students, persons of 
private means and unmarried women engaged on unpaid’ domestic duties, 
ee wend receive pensions, medical treatment, funeral grant and training 

ene fit. 

V. Persons below working age would pay no contributions and would be 
covered by children’s allowances. 

VI. Persons retired above working age would be insured for pensions, dis- 
ability benefit, medical treatment and funeral grant by contributions paid in 
working years. 

Unemployment and disability benefit would, subject to certain conditions 
as to contributions, be without means test and of unlimited duration, sub- 
ject, however, in the one case to attendance at a training centre if unemploy- 
ment were prolonged, and in the other to reasonable steps being taken to 
effect recovery. 

The report proposed benefits calculated upon a subsistence standard as 
follows. Unemployment, disability and training benefit: 24s. for a single 
person, 4os. for man and wife. Retirement pensions: (payable only on re- 
linquishment of work) 14s. (25s. man and wife) increasing biennially to 
reach in 20 years, 24s. for a single person, man with earning wife or woman 
with husband under pensionable age, and aos. for man and wife. Persons 
postponing retirement until after pensionable age: extra 1s, (2s. for man and 
wife) for every year of postponement. Widow’s benefit: 36s. for 13 weeks 
followed by guardian benefit of 24s. in respect of care of children, or train- 
ing benefit if required. Maternity benefit: 36s. for 13 weeks payable to earn- 
ing housewives in addition to maternity grant of £4. Dependant allowance: 
16s. for dependants, other than children, of persons receiving any benefit. 
Children’s allowances: 8s. for each child when responsible parent is in re- 
ceipt of benefit or pension, otherwise for each child after the first. Industrial 
pension: (a) for total disability: two-thirds of weekly earnings, but not more 
than £3 a week or not less than appropriate disability benefit and dependant 
allowance; (b) for partial disability: proportionate to loss of earning power. 
Marriage grant: £1 for each 4o contributions paid by the woman prior to 
marriage, with a maximum of £10. Maternity grant: £4. Funeral grant: from 
£6 for children under three years of age to £20 for adults. Industrial grant: 
payable to dependants of persons dying prior to minimum retirement age as 
a result of industrial accident or disease. Cases of industrial accident and 
disease: normal rate of disability benefit for the first 13 weeks followed by 
industrial pension as above. 

The proposed weekly contributions were from 2s.6d. to 4s.3d. for class I 
males according to age, and 25.6d. to 3s.3d. for their employers, the corre- 
sponding figures for females being 2s. to 35.6d. and 25. to 2s.6d. For class II, 
2s. to 45.3d. males, and 2s. to 3s.9d. females; class IV, 15.6d. to 3s.9d. males 
and 1s.6d. to 3s. females. 

A national assistance scheme subject to a means test would cover all cases 
where needs were not met by insurance. Approved societies would cease to 
be organs of national insurance, but a place would be kept for friendly so- 
cieties and trade unions providing their own benefits to continue as agents 
for cash state payments of disability benefit. The report recommended that 
the business of industrial assurance should be converted into a public utility 
company under an industrial assurance board. 

Children’s allowances and national assistance would be paid out of tax- 
ation; other cash benefits out of a social security fund which would also con- 
tribute to the cost of the health and rehabilitation services. A part of the 
cost of disability arising from industrial accident and disease would be levied 
on the dangerous industries in accordance with their individual risks. The 
total cost of the proposals was estimated at £697,000,000 in 1945, rising to 
£858,000,000 in 1965. The cost in 1945 of existing schemes was estimated 
at £432,000,000. Of the proposed additional expenditure of £265,000,000 it 
was estimated that £125,000,000 would fall on insured persons, £54,000,000 
on employers and £86,000,000 on the exchequer. The exchequer contribution 
would rise by a further £161,000,0o00 per annum by 1965 when retirement 


pensions reached their full amount. (GB), i)) 
Social Service The work of all social agencies, public or 
* private, in 1942 was influenced by the war. 
This meant not only the creation of a new series of public war- 
time social services under the Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, the Office of Civilian Defense and the expansion of 
private agencies like the Red Cross and the United Service Or- 
ganizations, but the work of every agency was affected directly 
or indirectly. First, there was a great change in the general relief 
situation. Very large funds had gone to public relief every year 
and in every part of the country for the previous 12 years. The 
new conditions of employment created by the war brought regu- 
lar wages into many homes that had been maintained for a long 
period of time by public relief funds. By Sept. 1942 relief expen- 
ditures had declined in 44 states. These expenditures had declined 
more than 50% in 15 states over corresponding expenditures in 
Sept. 1940. As compared with Sept. 1941, the declines were still 
very marked and included such spectacular decreases as 69.3% 
for Louisiana and 50.6% for Pennsylvania. Over the two-year 
period, the number of persons receiving relief decreased by more 
than 50% in 24 states, and only two states—South Carolina 
(6%) and West Virginia (1%)—showed even a slight increase 
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in the number of relief recipients and in Sept. 1942 total general 
relief payments had gone down approximately one-third in the 
U.S. as a whole compared with the same period for 1941, and the 
number of persons receiving relief had gone down in every state 
except Alabama (+2.2%), Arkansas (+19.1%) and Nevada 
(+1.9%). The end of the special federal depression agencies, 
WPA and CCC, was announced and demobilization was under 
way. One important change was that the old problem of “tran- 
sients,” or “migratory workers,” changed, since they were now 
welcomed in most areas because of the growing labour shortages. 
Public opinion was also influenced by an important decision of the 
U.S. supreme court, Edwards vs. California, 314 U.S. 160 (1942), 
which declared unconstitutional a California law making it unlaw- 
ful to bring into the state a nonresident known to be indigent. 

The permanent social agencies, public and private, had serious 
staff turnovers, with workers leaving for the new war agencies 
and the calling of men on the staff to the services, and vacancies 
were increasingly difficult to fill. Registration in schools of social 
work declined so that fewer new trained workers were available. 
Volunteers were recruited in large numbers and brief training 
courses for these new aides were organized. Only a small num- 
ber of state legislatures were in session in 1942, and there were 
no major changes in the state welfare organizations. In some 
parts of the U.S. social workers faced serious problems in connec- 
tion with the Japanese evacuation, especially with regard to the 
care of children; but some social services were made available by 
the War Relocation authority. There were some serious local 
problems because of the rapid expansion of defense areas, with 
resulting new social needs regarding care of children, recreation, 
delinquency, housing, medical services and schools, which the local 
areas were not able to meet. 

In various public and private agencies there was a new em- 
phasis on children’s work, on day care for the children of work- 
ing mothers, concern over reported increases in juvenile de- 
linquency, a new understanding of migratory labour, new prob- 
lems with immigrants who have sought naturalization in increas- 
ing numbers. There was some concern and uncertainty, in spite 
of the large funds raised for voluntary war social services, about 
the funds available for regular social services of private agencies. 
But the funds available for community chests were well main- 
tained throughout the year. (See also CHILD WELFARE; RELIEF; 
SocIAL SECURITY.) (E. As.) 


Societies and Associations: see under specific name. 


Sociology The science of social relations and structures, 
» “the grammar of the social sciences,” made only 
modest advances in 1942. At the close of 1941 hopes were high 
that the type of “systematic-quantitative sociology” promulgated 
by G. A. Lundberg and S. C. Dodd would lead to consolidation 
of the attested results of previous but presumably less “‘scientific” 
researches. These hopes seemed to have been misplaced, for 
with the publication of S. C. Dodd’s grandiose Dimensions of 
Society early in 1942, it became apparent to many sociologists 
that a mountain had been in labour. Scathing critiques came 
from the mathematician E. T. Bell and the sociologist Talcott 
Parsons, but these were relatively brief; the most thoroughly 
destructive analysis was an article by Ethel Shanas in the Sep- 
tember issue of the American Journal of Sociology. 

Similarly disconcerting was the reception accorded the first 
two volumes of W. Lloyd Warner’s Yankeetown series. Sociolo- 
gists found it analytically inadequate because of Warner’s ap- 
parent lack of familiarity with the earlier literature in the class- 
status field, while anthropologists objected to the extreme for- 
malism apparent, in particular, in the volume entitled The Status 
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System of a Modern Community. At the same time, it must hej) 
said that had it not been for the excessively optimistic advance 
advertising that Warner’s work received, it is likely that critici 
would not have been so severe; discrepancies between promis 
and performance are always harshly judged. Moreover, this ad { 
vance advertising revived among American sociologists their} | 
interest in problems of social stratification, and this revived inter 
est resulted in what virtually amounted to a special “stratificas} 
tion issue” of the American Sociological Review in June 1942 
The consequent contrast between Warner’s loose concepts ant 
more refined types of analysis could not fail to evoke furthe 
disapproval of his methods, exemplified in the trenchant arti 
by Oliver C. Cox, “The Modern Caste School of Race Relation 
Social Forces (Dec. 1942). 

Hopes were high that the stimulus to scientific investigati 
provided by the Fiftieth Anniversary celebration of the University} 
of Chicago (1940-41) would later produce notable results. Here}) 
and there progress was made and some reports appeared, b | 
publication in 1942 of the collected papers of sociological impor Wii 
Levels of Integration in Biological and Social Systems, provid 
only a restatement of the hackneyedand dangerous organismic anak 
ogy. Many of the individual papers in the volume are of great v 
ue in themselves, but the framework into which they were fore 
detracts from their merit. Social scientists in general seemed to 
have profited little by the disastrous record of analogical thinking 

These setbacks fortunately are not the whole story of sociolo 
in 1942. Witness the great improvement in general sociologic 
analysis registered by R. M. MaclIver’s treatise, Social Causatio 
In this work the author points the way to more circumspect and 
more fruitful sociological research. Sometimes considered a f 
of quantitative method, it seems fair to say that Maclver o 
poses only statistical dogmatism of the Dodd-Lundbergian ty 

From the standpoint of the social psychologist and sociologist, if 
Gordon W. Allport in his The Use of Personal Documents 
Psychological Science unduly disparages typological analysis b 
cause of his interest in the individual personality as developi 
in a unique time-series. Such an interest in the unique leads 
away from science and toward Gamaliel Bradford’s psychography. 
It may therefore be said that although Ailport makes many} 
shrewd criticisms of opposing schools of thought, he does not 
fully succeed in establishing his own position. The advocates of 
life-history and case-study methods in studying the inter-relations 
of individual and society will have to find a more whole-hearted 
and methodologically informed representative if their eminently 
justifiable approach is to get a proper hearing. A step in the right 
direction was taken by the social anthropologist Morris Opler} Wi 
in his An Apache Life-Way. He tried, with measurable success, aM 
to avoid mere psychography; his is a social- -psychological presen } | 
tation of sociological rather than psychological derivation. i 

Of course, the guide-lines for such studies were laid down lo 
before by C. H. Cooley and G. H. Mead. Interest in Cooley w. 
revived by E. C. Jandy’s Charles Horton Cooley: His Life and His 
Social Theory. In spite of this, it is still safe to say that American 
social psychology seemed to be shifting more and more toward the 
Mead emphasis on the rise of the self in and through a role- taking 
process using significant symbols, especially those of language. 

The year yielded no such crop of sociologically relevant work 
on language as did 1941, but the 1942 census of current research, 

published in the August issue of the American Sociological Re 
view, plus other sources of information, showed that steady prog 
ress along this and other lines was bene made. In social psycho 
ogy, there were such studies as critical evaluation of Mead’s co: 
cepts of the “I” and “me,” social roles of university students 
linguistics of assimilation and minority status; in techniques 0 
research, sociometric scales, factorial alee in radio, variou 


40 census sampling innovations, typology of negro personali- 
B; in population and social biology internal migration (spon- 
ed by the Tolan committee), optimum farm population, stim- 
tion of population growth; in rural sociology, national minority 
‘ups in rural Michigan, types of families residing on marginal 
jl sub-marginal land; in marriage and the family, class differ- 
yes in parent-child relations, the Japanese-American family in 
) war, campus codes with regard to mate selection; in crim- 
ogy, influence of educational treatment of parolees, prediction 
juvenile delinquency, criminal careers of former delinquents; 
jisociology of religion, interrelations of “the church” and 
e world,” leadership in the Oxford group; in race relations, 
» extensive Myrdal study, by the close of 1942, almost com- 
-ed. 
Sut, if one were to take seriously A. G. Keller’s Net Impres- 
)7s, one would have to conclude that little of social-psycho- 
ical or sociological importance in any field had occurred since 
death of W. G. Sumner. The biases of the Sumner-Keller 
fool are fortunately well known; little discouragement will 
jilt from Keller’s charmingly written and reminiscent on- 
ght. Interestingly enough, one of the most striking develop- 
ats running directly counter to the ultra-conservative Sumner- 
Wler ideology occurred in Great Britain. An International 
frary of Sociology and Social Reconstruction, under the editor- 
» of the German émigré Karl Mannheim, was announced 
i the publishers of the famous ieee coual Library of 
Glosophy and Psychology. 
WWewly emerging fields of investigation made modest but none 
i less definite advances during the year. Sociology of knowl- 
We was represented by Oscar Cargill’s Intellectual America: 
ds on the March, the Beards’ The American Spirit: A Study 
tithe Idea of Civilization in the United States, and Logan 
Yison’s The Academic Man. The volume last named, more 
actly sociological than the others, develops in detail one aspect 
q@Florian Znaniecki’s epochal The Social Role of the Man of 
B woledge (1940), a pioneer study in substantive sociology of 
i wledge. Sociology of law was represented by the first num- 
1 of the new Journal of Legal and Political Sociology, appear- 
rt under the editorship of Georges Gurvitch. Sociology of 
pzion found a distinguished exponent in Salo W. Baron, whose 
Hee-volume treatise The Jewish Community is a welcome 
*rplement of Max Weber’s studies. Sociology of economics is 
toriously hard to define, and some students would include 
7ch work on labour relations in the field. However this may 
- seems fair to say that F. J. Roethlisberger’s Management 


' Morale is a valued addition to this area of investigation. 
Fhe traditionally accepted varieties of sociological research 
He not neglected. Race relations had as outstanding contri- 
tions Graeber and Britt’s Jews in a Gentile World: The Prob- 
1) of Anti-Semitism (with a striking chapter by “Anonymous”), 
® Donald Pierson’s Negroes in Brazil. So-called “social pathol- 
\? and “human ecology” were given a definitive synthesis in 
Pa research zone in Shaw and McKay’s Juvenile Delinquency 
« Urban Areas. Nothing substantially new is provided, but 
dof the research on the interrelations of deviate social conduct 
ong juvenile and locality patterns is neatly co-ordinated. A 
i synthesis of closely related type is Ernest R. Mowrer’s 
Worganization: Personal and Social. Of textbook rather than 
monograph character is Donald R. Taft’s Criminology; its 
*aificance lies primarily in its unabashed espousal of a com- 
tcely deterministic view of criminal conduct. The criminal is 
fat he is, according to Taft, because he can’t help it. 

»)ther textbooks of importance published during 1942 were 
‘L. and J. P. Gillin’s An Introduction to Sociology, Kimball 
A ne's Sociology: A Study of Society and Culture, L. L. 
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Bernard’s Introduction to Sociology, John M, Gillette and James 
M. Reinhardt’s Problems of a Changing Social Order, Harry 
Elmer Barnes’ Social Institutions in an Era of World Upheaval, 
Howard Becker and Reuben Hill’s Marriage and the Family, 
and George A. Lundberg’s Social Research (rev. ed.). A text 
called Principles of Anthropology, but actually a curious amalgam 
of ideas gleaned from the social interactionists, both of social- 
psychological and sociological persuasion, was launched by E. D. 
Chapple and Carleton Coon; it called forth charges of “academic 
kleptomania.” 

Sociology, whether academic or not, underwent many shifts 
in personnel in 1942. The armed forces absorbed many younger 
men; wartime agencies in Washington and elsewhere accounted 
for many more. Social psychologists were being utilized in 
relation to morale, propaganda and counter-propaganda, apti- 
tude testing and estimating, personnel and guidance work, etc. 
Specialized anthropological and sociological knowledge of foreign 
countries and peoples often led to placement in the Office of 
Strategic Services, the Bureau of Economic Warfare, and the 
like. Specialists in race relations, particularly when they had 
unusual linguistic training, occupied many important niches. 
Social statisticians were widely and indiscriminately used. All 
in all, the shift from strictly academic to total-war pursuits 
more than kept pace with the dwindling of college and univer- 
sity enrolment. 

Because of transportation difficulties, the American Socio- 
logical society did not hold its annual meeting, which for 1942 
was to have been at Cleveland. In 1941 a constitutional change 
had been made which led to balloting by mail, so that elections 
ran their due course and George A. Lundberg of Bennington 
college was chosen president. The Sociological Research associa- 
tion, an honorary body much smaller than the American Socio- 
logical society, elected to membership Raymond V. Bowers, 
Kingsley Davis, S. C. Dodd, John Dollard, R. K. Merton, 
Lowry Nelson, Calvin Schmid, Clifford Shaw, Conrad Taeuber, 
Clark Tibbits, and W. Lloyd Warner. (H. Bec.) 


S di c bh t Production of natural sodium car- 
0 lum at ona C. bonates in the United States in 1941 
increased by 13% over 1940, to 146,677 short tons, all from 
California. This was only a little over 4% of the amount of 
sodium carbonate produced by chemical methods from other 
products. (G. A. Ro.) 


S di S | h t An extended strike in the plant of one 
0 lum lu p | C. of the leading producers cut the output 
of natural sodium sulphate in the United States in 1941 to 157,- 
524 short tons, a reduction of 16%. During 1942 production 
capacity was increased by one new plant and by enlargement of 
another, to offset heavy reductions in imports from Europe. 

(G. A. Ro.) 


Softball The Deep Rock Oilers of Tulsa, Okla., captured the 
» national men’s championship, defeating the Briggs 
Bombers of Detroit in the final, 2 to o. New Orleans won the | 
women’s championship with a 4 to 1 victory over the Chicago 
entry. The finals were held in Detroit following a series of elimi- 
nation tournaments in various parts of the country. (M. P. W.) 


Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation. 


Drastic changes in agricultural practices throughout the world 
naturally involved danger to soil resources, but generally, accord- 
ing to information available, the needed shifts in production 
methods and goals were made with due consideration for the 
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security of the soil. Many agricultural leaders looked upon the 
wartime upheaval of agricultural practices in the British Isles, 
the dominions, and the colonies, as an opportunity to end exploita- 
tion of the land and to introduce better farming methods. 

During the previous 20 years much land had been lost to agri- 
culture in England. The war, however, made necessary the res- 
toration of much derelict land and the improvement of the land 
under cultivation. As a result, at the beginning of 1942, agricul- 
tural leaders in Scotland found little evidence that the fertility of 
their land had been impaired by the demands of war. 

In New South Wales, Australia, agriculturalists believed a 
change to soil-conserving practices could be made in the wheat- 
producing areas. In South Africa, the expansion of wheat acreage 
by high price-concessions, with no restrictions on methods of 
production for protection of the soil, met with criticism from 
those interested in conservation. 

In the United States many changes were necessary to meet war- 
time farm production goals. The tremendous increases required in 
the acreages of soybeans, peanuts, corn, dry peas and beans, flax, 
sugar beets, and potatoes forced cultivation farther up steep 
slopes, put under intensive cultivation land that had been in 
crops requiring little cultivation, and resulted in the plowing up 
of considerable areas of meadow and pasture. 

Efforts were made, however, to minimize erosion hazards. 
Studies of improved methods of cultivating soybeans and peanuts 
were under way during 1942. Attention was given to selection 
of land best suited to the several crops, and farmers were given 
guidance in working out methods of cultivation that would be 
least destructive of soil. Extensive efforts were made by farmers 
and agricultural workers to increase the acreage of cover crops 
such as the vetches, ryegrass, winter peas, the clovers, lupines and 
others. The 1942 production of some cover crop seed increased 
enormously over that of 1941. This was not true, however, of 
many forage crop seeds. 

Another means of meeting the immediate threat-to the soil 
was the program of the department of agriculture to extend to a 
far greater number of farms the use of such productive con- 
servation measures as cover crops, soil-building rotations, contour 
tillage, crop residue mulches and proper grazing practices. 

Germany’s “back to the land” policy employed in settling the 
occupied eastern territories with Germans in order to hold terri- 
torial gains for the future, was coupled with governmental action 
to minimize soil depletion. Shortages of phosphates intensified 
the need for continuing during the war all programs for improve- 
ment of land under German control. 

During 1941 and 1942 legislation affecting soil conservation and 
land use was introduced in or passed by legislative bodies in New 
Zealand, Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, Palestine, the 
Union of South Africa, East Africa, Rhodesia, Mexico, Colombia, 
Argentina, Scotland, Northern Ireland and Eire. 


In Palestine, Rhodesia and Argentina the adopted legislation 


permitted or required co-operation in carrying out erosion con- 
trol works. 

From many parts of the world came reports of preliminary steps 
in erosion control—surveys of soil and land use, research on soil 
erosion, non-governmental organizations sponsoring better land 
use, and publications advocating erosion control. These evidences 
that attention to conservation of soil had not been sidetracked 
by war came during the year from Turkmen and Uzbek 
(U.S.S.R.), British Guiana, the British West Indies, Venezuela, 
Ecuador, Canada, England, Brazil. and Java. Notable among 
these was the Scott Report on Land Utilization in Rural Areas, 
from England, already accepted as an historical document. 

Widespread interest in soil conservation in the Americas was 
indicated by the resolution on soil conservation and technology 
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adopted at the Second Inter-American Conference on Agricultum) 
in Mexico City in July 1942. 

Students from Mexico, Central America and South Ame i 
later came to the United States to study soil and water consery 
tion methods and objectives under direction of the Soil Cons 
vation service. al 

Plowing up Grassland.—For more than a decade, plowing uj 
grassland to increase wartime production had been in disrepute | 
the United States. But war again brought the plowing up of sot 
grass in different parts of the world, and in some cases gover 
ments were subsidizing it. The Italian government announced 
campaign for plowing 1,000,000 ac. of grassland, the state assut 
ing 38% of the cost. Scotland extended to March 31, 1942, thy 
subsidy paid for plowing up land that has been under grass for aj) 
least seven years. 

In the Irish Free State under the Emergency Powers order, 
minister of agriculture moved to take possession of land hold 
where progress was not being satisfactorily made in the requin 
cultivation of one-fourth of the land. Farmers who could noj)} 
practice a rotational system of tillage were finding the tillagy 
order a serious problem. In Northern Ireland the percentage ¢ 
land to be plowed was even greater. In England, most of 
grassland that was to be put in cultivation had been plowed ujjet 
by the end of the year. The acreage reached into the millions. Vie 

In the United States, several million acres of meadows and pas i 
tures were plowed to meet wartime farm production goals. In th | 
United States this was looked upon only as an expedient, 
without hazard to the soil. 

In England, the situation was different. Land utilization sum 
veys in that country revealed the possibility of drastic revision 
land use, and a permissible increase in arable areas as great « 
30%. Furthermore, English farmers were plowing up their gr. 
land as a part of a crop rotation system. They took “the plo 
‘round the farm.” Short-term grass-seedings in rotation with 
tivated crops provided some grass and kept the land in shape f 
cultivation. 

In the United States, although some progress was being mac 
crop rotations in which grass was used were not so comm 
followed. A great deal of the increase in the acreage of soybeani 
and corn, where rotations were established, was made by ph 
ing up meadows and pastures at a time when they might not hay 
been plowed in the regular rotation, had the war not impos 
extraordinary farm production problems. In the corn belt, plo 
up several million acres and planting them to row crops gre 
reduced the percentage of land in soil-conserving crops. R 
tions for large acreages of these row crops had not been full} 
worked out. ( 

Land Improvement and Reclamation.—In the British Isle 
where there is less land to fall back on than there is in Ame 
drainage for reclamation was a war-time necessity. In Engl, 
Scotland and Ireland, drainage schemes sponsored or financed 
the government were well under way. At the beginning of 194 
2,000,000 ac. or more of agricultural land in England had be 
improved by drainage. In Northern Ireland grazing lands cou 
be drained as a part of the Land Improvement scheme, and t} 
bring into production land damaged by flood, a Drainage com 
mission was set up in 1941. In Scotland, lands made unprodut 
tive by liability to flood were being protected by arterial draimy 
age works under the Land Drainage act of 1941. Was 

The County War Agricultural committees in Great Britain wer 
bringing bracken land, heath and moorland into productive sq) 
Experiments were under way in improving the grazing areas #)/ 
the New Forest by removing trees and woody plants, cultivatill 
and reseeding. . 3 

The use of much of the marginal land in Scotland, incidental 
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pended on adequate liming. Under the Lime Subsidy scheme, 
) government encouraged liming and expanded the production 
limestone by grants for erecting new plants and improving old 
’s. In Wales, the use of hill land at lower elevations is under 


perimental study, and grants for clearing have been recom- 
jnded. 

n the United States, drainage work of the Soil Conservation 
pice was cut sharply in 1942; the men and materials required 
. the work were needed elsewhere. 

he Finnish government guaranteed a premium to every farmer 
jaging waste land into cultivation for his own farm, during a 
jiod of five years beginning in 1941. The Waste Land commis- 
' of the German reich had been studying devastation of land 


ferosion and the use of vegetation as a means of control. In 
I a sum equivalent to approximately $5,000,000 was made 
ilable for a drainage project in the Morawa valley, in Yugo- 
via. 
jpweden was preparing to reclaim about 1,200 hectares of peat 
jd and 200 hectares of mineral soil to be developed in small 
dings. Increases in the Danish Land Reclamation fund were 
Je in both 1941 and 1942 for drainage and enclosure of land 
ynin dykes. In India, effective means of reclaiming peat soils 
ye being achieved through investigations by the Bengal depart- 
it of agriculture. 
sn Canada and the United States, reclamation or improvement 
and in progress was chiefly that continued as a part of prewar 
fizrams. Canada’s long battle against instability of farm pro- 
ition in the Prairie provinces, begun with passage of the Prairie 
im Rehabilitation act, continues. Under this act, the provinces 
“Jed to grass several million acres of deserted grain farms. Ex- 
sive irrigation projects, completed or anticipated, promised to 
Holutionize farming methods in this one-time wheat country. 
ifeeding wheatland to grass was successful in a comparable area 
he United States, the great plains. Of 47,000 ac. seeded from 
is to 1941, 66% were established, and nearly 90% of the 
sage seeded in 1941 was established. 
j Janting tree seedlings, to reclaim eroded and abandoned land 
» been completed on more than 100,000 acres by the Tennessee 
‘ey authority during the years of its operation. 
) oil Conservation Districts, U.S.A.—Demonstration projects 
a demonstration farms played no small part in spreading con- 
6 ation in the United States, and some work of this kind con- 
ed, but the soil conservation districts were in 1942 the medium 
im which most of the technical assistance given by the states 
a the federal government reached the farmers. 
he soil conservation districts, which at the close of 1942 
jibered 826 in 42 states, were local farmer co-operatives for 
|-rol of erosion and conservation of soil and moisture resources. 
Smer-members could receive guidance and assistance from fed- 
‘, state, and county agencies, and local organizations. In the 
states which in 1941 adopted legislation authorizing organiza- 
of districts, 22 districts were organized during the first 11 
Ziths of 1942, and the number of districts in other states in- 
ised 26.5% during the year. Acreage in districts increased 
5, from 382,629,000 to 479,129,000 acres. 
he specific projects which soil conservation districts might 
tertake are as diverse as the types of farming and the erosion 
lems within their boundaries. The program of a district was 
ud on soil and land use surveys of the area involved, economic 
‘siderations, and the knowledge and experience of local farm 
‘ers. Of the area in districts, by the middle of 1942 almost 
y00,000 ac. had been covered by physical land surveys made 
the Soil Conservation service. These surveys were sufficiently 
iled for use in individual farm planning. 
n especially valuable part of these surveys in the conservation 
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program was the mapping of cropland in three classes according to 
the type of cultivation necessary to its continuous use. These land 
surveys, which served as guides in formulation of district pro- 
grams, were used by technicians of the Soil Conservation service 
who gave assistance to the districts and their members in making 
individual farm plans. The district programs proved to be flexible 
enough to permit their utilization in the effort to increase pro- 
duction, but the plan of the United States department of agricul- 
ture for the widest possible extension of conservation practices 
both inside and outside soil conservation districts necessitated 
some temporary reduction in the assistance district co-operators 
receive on their land from the technicians of the Soil Conserva- 
tion service. It was planned to extend to as many farms as pos- 
sible, all yield-increasing conservation practices that could be 
applied with the least technical assistance and the least expendi- 
ture of extra farm labour. 

Mexico.—Establishment of a department of soil conservation 
as a subsidiary of the National Irrigation commission was author- 
ized. The department planned to study soil erosion and formu- 
late plans for erosion control and for the maintenance of soil 
fertility, on both irrigated and unirrigated areas. 

South America.—To carry on research in soils and erosion 
control a division of soils was established in the newly created 
Northern Agricultural Institute in Brazil. The division was to 
classify and analyze soils of the Amazon valley and provide a soil- 
analysis laboratory for the region. In Chile, establishment of a 
soil and water conservation research centre was authorized. A law 
passed in Colombia provided for the creation of a Soil Conserva- 
tion service in the Ministry of National Economy. 

Argentina in 1941 set up a National Land board to promote 
settlement of agricultural lands, and a soil conservation law was 
introduced which authorized the ministry of agriculture to de- 
termine the utilization of land requisite to colonization. This bill 
made it obligatory upon landowners or tenants in designated areas 
to carry out required erosion control measures and even to give 
notice of the existence of erosion in their own or their neigh- 
bours’ fields. 

The United States Soil Conservation Mission to Venezuela, 
in co-operation with the Venezuelan ministry of agriculture, made 
a land-use reconnaissance survey of the agricultural areas of Vene- 
zuela. Demonstrations of terracing, strip-cropping, contour culti- 
vation, contour furrows, check dams and farm cropping plans were 
given. 

British West Indies.—In Jamaica neglect of the soil was 
evidenced by eroded and barren hillsides, which formed the 
greater part of the cultivated area of the island. One of the main 
objectives of the agricultural policy of Jamaica was to conserve 
the soil by reforestation of steep slopes, protection of forest re- 
serves, and anti-erosion practices. 

In Trinidad the Lands Advisory committee submitted to the 
government a report on erosion and erosion control. The depres- 
sion in the cacao industry and renting out of steep hillsides to 
the peasants was reported to be increasing erosion, flooding and 
landslides. A forest policy formally accepted by the government 
included co-operation with the conservator of forests in all 
projects for soil conservation and prevention of erosion. 

The Philippine Islands.—Cultivation is hazardous in the 
Philippines because slopes are steep, rainfall is heavy and soils 
are highly erodible. The short rivers, with steep gradients, carry 
heavy loads of material eroded from intensively cultivated slopes. 
On Negros and Luzon, cultivation of sugarcane had been rapidly 
depleting the soils. In the interior of Cebu, soils had been eroded 
beyond reclamation. 

But cultivation could be carried on in the islands under proper 
management. In Davao, abaca was cultivated on thousands of 
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acres protected against erosion, and on one rubber plantation in 
Mindanao, soil conservation methods have been practised for a 
decade. It was reported that Japan was planning to devote 
1,000,000 ac. of land in the Philippines to cotton. 

Australia.—In Victoria, erosion control is closely related to 
flood control. Out of the need to control rivers came the demand 
for control of land use in catchment areas, where erosion is wide- 
spread. Safe disposal of storm water was a problem in more than 
half of the state. At Dookie college, methods of controlling water 
erosion were given a trial under various conditions prevailing in 
Victoria. 

The Agricultural Holdings act of New South Wales, proclaimed 
in 1942, supplanted all previous legislation of a similar character. 
It recognized that uncertain tenancy is often responsible for in- 
efficiency. It gave a considerable degree of security of tenure, 
compensation for disturbance of tenure, and, at termination of 
tenancy, compensation for the unexhausted value of fertilizers and 
green manure crops and for pastures sown by the tenant. The act 
was to be administered by the department of agriculture. In the 
southern tablelands, erosion was serious in many centres, and over- 
stock was great, so that pastures could not be restored without 
sharp reduction in numbers of livestock. Serious erosion in the 
wheat-growing areas necessitated diversification. Shelterbelt plant- 
ing was among the measures advocated to control wind erosion 
in Western Australia. In Tasmania, sheet erosion was general 
on developed land, soil creep and land slipping occurred in 
the higher rainfall areas, and lateral stream erosion was prev- 
alent on many rivers and streams. On these eroding areas, as 
on areas endangered by wind erosion, little or nothing was done 
to control erosion. Marram grass was planted to control coastal 
sand drifts. 

China.—On invitation of the Chinese government, Dr. W. C. 
Lowdermilk, of the United States Soil Conservation service, left 
for China in the latter part of 1942 to assist that nation in estab- 
lishing a soil and water conservation service. 

The Union of South Africa.—Under the 1941 Forest and Veld 
Conservation act several forest reserves were established and 8o,- 
ooo morgen, forming a part of the catchment of Lake Arthur, 
were proclaimed a conservation area to protect a dam used to 
irrigate 12,000 morgen of land. Under the act, any severely eroded 
land might be proclaimed a conservation area, and the state 
might expropriate farms most severely affected and could ensure 
that all conservation measures needed on remaining farms be 
accomplished. 

Severe erosion over extensive areas in Natal progressed so far 
that reclamation will require moving the population. 

East Africa.—In Central province, Tanganyika Territory, 
where sheet and gully erosion are rife, burning of stubble was pro- 
hibited by Native Authority rules in some reserves. The stubble 
is laid on contour banks or in contour rows. Trained instruc- 
tors were giving assistance in laying out terrace banks on the con- 
tour. Planting hedges was recommended to protect crops from 
wind erosion and to control regeneration of bush. 

The belief, held by some in East Africa, that land infested with 
tsetse flies is free from erosion and that clearing land of the flies 
introduces the hazard of erosion, was shown to be untenable. 
Grazing land cleared of bush and put under good grass cover 
eroded less than it did when covered with bush. Efforts were be- 
ing made to have grass recognized as a crop and management of 
grazing introduced. In Teso district, Uganda, where cultivation 
of cotton led to soil destruction, anti-erosion measures actively 
adopted included resettlement schemes, strip-cropping, construc- 
tion of dams, large-scale construction of narrow-base dykes for 
retarding water-flow, and setting aside of steep hills for reforesta- 
tion. 


SOLAR SYSTEM—SOONG, T. V. 


Rhodesia.—Experiments with gully control, heretofore seldor } 
undertaken, were successfully carried out on the major soil t 
of Rhodesia. Erosion and depletion of natural cover brou 
about a reduction of the water supply in streams and spri 
Some pasture areas were so severely eroded they must be clo 
for a few years. 

Under the Natural Resources act of 1941, soil conservatio| 
work on the native reserves was made compulsory for all, if th 
majority voted for it. Plans to complete contour ridging in rgqj) 
on a 30,000-ac. block of land in one of the native reserves wen] 
forward under the authority granted by the act. 

Palestine.—The Flooding and Soil Erosion (Prevention) 
dinance, 1941, gives the high commissioner authority to deel; 
any land to be a “special area.” In such areas the pasture 2 
passage of all domestic animals, the cutting, burning or remo 
of any vegetation may be prohibited or regulated. (See a 


Aovepucts; Dams; DRouGHT; IRRIGATION.) 
BretiocrapHy.—Scottish Journal of Agriculture; Country Life (Eng 


Forestry Abstracts (England); Chronica Botanica; El Campo (Argentin: 


ers’ Journal (Northern Ireland); Foreign Agriculture; Agriculture in S 
Americas; Pan-American Union Bulletin; Tasmanian Journal of Agricul 
ture; Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales; Journal of Department Q)| 
Agriculture of Victoria; Western Australia Department of Agriculture Jou 
nal; Pastoral Review and Graziers’ Record (Australia); Tropical Agricy 
ture (Trinidad); Jamaica Agricultural Society Journal; Palestine and Mig 
dle East; East African Agricultural Journal; Rhodesia Agricultural Journal 
Journal, Australian Institute of Agricultural Science; Farming im Somii)). 
Africa; Farmers’ Weekly (Union of South Africa); Union of South Afric 

Government Gazette; Reports from the Office of Foreign Agricultural Ré 
tions (U.S.D.A., Washington). (H. H. Be.) 


Solar System: sce AsTRonomy. 

Soldiers’ Bonus: see VETERANS ADMINISTRATION. | 
Solomon Islands: see Pactric Istanps, BritisH; Pactsi} 
IsLANDS, MANDATED; JAPAN; WorLD War II. 
Somaliland, British: see BririsH East AFRICA. 
Somaliland, French: see FRENCH CotoNnIAL Empire. 
Somaliland, Italian: see ITALIAN CoLontaL EmpPrre. 


Somervell, Brehon Burke (2°97. 0: ws me 
’ cer, was born May 9g in Lit 
Rock, Ark., and was graduated from West Point in rgz4. 
studied at the Army Engineers school, Washington, 1916-17, 
the Command and General Staff school, Ft. Leavenworth, 192 
23, and at the Army War college, 1925-26. During World War If 
he was a divisional chief of staff of personnel and operations of! 
the western front, 1918-19, and was assistant chief of staff 
supplies of the American occupation force in Germany, 1919-3 
During the postwar years, he supervised a number of civili 
engineering and construction projects in the United States ai 
in Europe and was WPA administrator for New York city, 19. 
40. He was made assistant chief of staff in charge of the arm 
supply division on Nov. 25, 1941, and supervised the shipme 
of supplies to U.S. armed forces all over the world. On May 2g } 
1942, he headed a military mission that went to England to study} 
supply problems. When President Roosevelt reorganized the a 
and air force on a “streamlined” basis March 2, 1942, Lt. 
Somervell was made commander of the army supply servic 
He was named to the production executive committee, createl) 
late in 1942. 


Soong T y (1894- ), Chinese statesman, was born ij 
y fe Ne Shanghai, the eldest son of Charles Jones Soon#|} 
wealthy Bible publisher, and the brother of Mme. Chiang Kasi)” 
shek. He attended Vanderbilt university, Harvard and Columbiq | 
where he specialized in economics, and later he worked in N |) 
York banking houses. On returning to China in 1917, he worke}) 
as adviser to a large coal company in Shanghai; six years later, 


| SOONG MEI-LING—SOUTH AFRICA, UNION OF 


same director of the department of commerce with the Nation- 
si government established in Canton. When Soong became 
snce minister in 1928, he established many economic reforms 
) introduced a budget system, central banking and unified cur- 
cy. He quit this post in 1933 and organized a brokerage firm 
jpugh which he hoped to check Japan’s economic exploitation 
i-hina. He founded the Bank of China in 1936, later becoming 
sident. On Dec. 23, 1941, Chiang Kai-shek appointed Soong 
vign minister while he was in Washington as special envoy rep- 
jnting his country on the Pacific War council, He signed a 
|| lease agreement with Secretary of State Hull in June 1942 
4 returned to Chungking late in October, when he formally 
i: office as foreign minister. 

ing Mei-ling: see Cutanc Kat-sHex, MApAme. 

ighum: see SyRuP, SORGO AND CANE. 

ke Africa, British: see British SournH AFRICAN PrRo- 
S;CORATES. 


H : A self-governing domin- 
Ith Africa, The Union Of. i. oi tne british com 
wealth of nations. The four provinces of which it consists, 
j)Cape of Good Hope, Natal, the Transvaal and the Orange 
« State, extend from the southernmost point of the African 
jjinent to the Limpopo in the north. The former German 
ny of South-West Africa (pop.: European 33,600; Bantu and 
mured 287,731) is administered under mandate as an integral 


}) of the union, but this territory has not been incorporated as a 
ince. Area 472,550 sq.mi. (incl. Walvis bay, 430 sq.mi.) ; pop. 
i), June 30, 1941), 10,521,700 (Europeans, 2,188,200; Bantu, 
d0,700; Coloured, 844,400; Asiatic 238,400). Chief towns 
5}). census 1936): Cape Town (seat of legislature; 344,223); 
sinnesburg (519,384); Durban (259,606); Pretoria (seat of 
a:rnment; 128,621); Port Elizabeth (109,841). Governor gen- 
(1942): Rt. Hon. Sir Patrick Duncan; languages: English, 
kaans; religion: European population: Christian (Dutch Re- 
ned Churches 55%; Anglican, 19%; Methodists, 6%; Presby- 


jistory.—During 1942 the union began to feel the weight of 
‘war for the first time. Its troops suffered loss during the first 
cisive British advance into Libya, and shipping was sunk in 
h African waters. Union troops helped to occupy Vichy- 
trolled Madagascar (May-Nov. 1942). (See Wortp War II.) 
| prime minister, Field Marshal Smuts, called for 7,000 men to 
; he gap, and soon had 10,000 from a small European com- 

ity of about 2,200,000, which, in spite of the fact that one- 
i was opposed to the war policy, had already raised a volun- 
| army of 150,000, besides 73,000 women for the army and 
Wiary services, and great numbers of Cape Coloured folk, Bantu 
Zives) and Indians for service as a rule in a noncombatant 
1 city. Smuts met Winston Churchill in Egypt (Aug.) and 
d-ned home to urge that North Africa be made the base for 
tffensive in 1943 against Hitler’s Europe. He then went to 


of 12 by-elections with a majority of 35,000 to 20,000, in 
of the capital made by the opposition of the premier’s prom- 
to arm the Bantu in the event of a Japanese invasion. The 
sition was bitterly divided against itself. Nicolaas Havenga’s 
#1 neutrality Afrikaner party usually stood aside; but Dr. 
\iel Malan’s Nationalists were at feud with Oswald Pirow’s 
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of ex-premier James Hertzog, and, outside parliament, with the 
Nazi-minded Ossewabrandwag which had the open support of Dr. 
Goebbels. The chief bonds between these factions were a hatred 
of the prime minister and all things British, and a fond belief 
that the expected German victory would be followed by the recog- 
nition of an exclusively Afrikaner republic. Meanwhile the gov- 
ernment checked sabotage and bomb-throwing by the imposition 
of the death penalty. 

Japan’s participation in the war, coinciding with a poor harvest, 
led to the appointment of a food controller and the beginning of 
rationing, no easy matter in a mixed community with differing 
standards of living. The budget for 1942-43 anticipated an ex- 
penditure of £140,000,000, of which £88,000,000 was to be raised 
by taxes including a 20% income tax surcharge, levies on specu- 
lative land sales and trading profits in addition to the now familiar 
excess profits duty, and the increase from 16% to 20% of the gold 
mines’ special contribution. No difficulty was foreseen in raising 
the remainder by borrowing, for trade was vigorous. The United 
States was taking Great Britain’s place as chief supplier, and the 
gold output had reached a record of £120,000,000. Fears for the 
future of gold were aroused by the wholesale extension of lend- 
lease after the United States became a belligerent, and doubts 
of the advisability of maintaining at full pressure an industry 
which absorbed 44,000 Europeans and 350,000 others besides 
much precious steel and explosive. In view of postwar possibili- 
ties it was well that the union’s secondary industries were de- 
veloping so rapidly. 

Parliament gave these industries encouragement, besides passing 
much useful legislation on unemployment, rents, wages, hire- 
purchase, insurance, banking and war pensions. The government 
also set up a social and economic planning council, inspired doubt- 
less by the premier’s bold statement that the policy of segregating 
the Bantu bad failed and that South Africa must do far more for 
the health, education and general well-being of the non-European 
majority of her population. Something had already been done 
with the approval of those many Europeans who were impressed 
by valiant Russia’s handling of her racial problems and the diffi- 
culty of squaring the union’s colour bar policy with the Atlantic 
Charter. In view of the union’s growing influence in Africa, these 
tendencies were of the first importance for the future of the 
continent. (E. A. Wr.) 

Education.—In 1939: State and state-aided primary and sec- 
ondary: European schools, 4,014; scholars, 391,056; non-European 


PREMIER JAN CHRISTIAAN SMUTS of South Africa addressing parliament 
during his visit to Britain in Oct. 1942. At his immediate left is Winston 
Churchill 
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schools, 5,131; scholars, 620,384; universities, average number of 
students, 10,505. 

Banking and Finance.—Revenue, ordinary (1941-42) £76,- 
600,000; expenditure, ordinary (1941-42) £76,300,000; public 
debt (Feb. 28, 1942), £381,000,000; notes in circulation (June 19, 
1942) £30,600,000; gold reserve (June 19, 1942) £56,200,000; 
exchange rate (average 1942) £1 SA=$3.98. 

Trade and Communication.—External trade (1940) (exclu- 
sive of goods in transit and of gold bullion and specie): imports 
(total) £105,099,234; exports (domestic) £28,562,207; re-exports 
£5,528,430. Communication and transport: roads fit for motor 
traffic (1938-39) 87,495 mi.; railways, including South-West 
Africa (March 31, 1940) 13,645; airways, including South-West 
Africa (1939) passengers carried, 35,578; freight and mails car- 
ried, 2,640,984 lb.; mileage flown 1,751,453; shipping (1940) 
entered, 6,598; net tonnage 25,504,068; cleared, 6,554; net ton- 
nage 25,315,168. Motor vehicles cents (Dec. 31, 1940): cars 
and taxis, 317,958; vans and trucks, 51,215; tractors 1,044; cycles 
21,725; wireless receiving set licences (1940) 283,119; telephones, 
instruments in use (1940) 202,753. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing, Mineral Production.—Produc- 
tion (1940-41) (in metric tons): gold fine (1940) 436,895 kg.; 
diamonds (1939) 1,269,828 metric carats; maize 2,159,100; coal 
(1940) 17,493,000; sheep, number (Aug. 31, 1939) 38,289,430; 
cattle, number (Aug. 31, 1939) 11,852,736; wool (1940) 125,000; 
wheat, European cultivation 466,800; cane sugar, refined 467,800; 
iron ore (metal content) (1940) 396,000; pig iron and ferro-alloys 
(1940) 304,000; steel (1939) 314,000; silver (1940) 40.2; man- 
ganese ore (metal content) (1940) 174,500; chrome ore (chromic 
oxide content) (1940) 73,300; asbestos (1938) 21,900; wine 
(1938-39) 1,555,000 hectolitres; tobacco (European cultivation ) 
13,800; potatoes (1938-39) (European cultivation) 196,800; oats 
(European cultivation) (1939-40) 80,700; barley (European cul- 
tivation) (1938-39) 20,500; mohair (1940), export, 1,900; copper 
(smelter production) (1940) 13,600; ground-nuts (1938-39) 
(European cultivation) 13,500; benzol (1939) 1,700; superphos- 
phates of lime (1937) 164,000. Industry and labour: (census 
1939) establishments 9,837; employees, European, 117,056; oth- 
ers, 189.087; value of gross output £172,764,000; value added to 
materials used £85,108,000. Employment index (average 1929= 
100) average 1941, 164; Feb. 1942, 172 


South America: see ARGENTINA; BoLiviA; PERU; ETC. 


» A state of the Australian commonwealth 
South Australia. 380,070 sq.mi. in area, bounded by longi- 
tudes 129° E. and 141° E., and by latitude 26° S. and the 
southern coast of the continent. Population (est. Dec. 31, 1941) 
605,689. Chief city and capital (pop. Dec. 31, 1940), Adelaide 
(330,000). Governor (1942): Sir Charles Malcolm Barclay- 
Harvey. 

History.—The Country party government under the premier- 
ship of Thomas Playford continued in office throughout 1942. Its 
policy was to give the utmost possible support and assistance to 
the federal administration in its prosecution of the war. Some 
of the largest munitions works in the commonwealth were located 
in South Australia, and the state-owned railway workshops pro- 
vided a steady output of tools and lathes which formed the 
nucleus on which many of Australia’s most important war indus- 
tries were built. One of the measures introduced by the state 
government to relieve the acute manpower shortage was a com- 
plete ban on racing. 

The state budget showed a surplus of £A1,287,000 for 1941-42. 

Education.—In 1939: state primary schools 1,004; teachers 
2,556; average daily attendance 55,672. 


SOUTH AMERICA—SOUTH CAROLINA 


Finance.—In 1941-42 revenue £A15,002,000; expendity 
£A13,715,000; debt outstanding (June 30, 1941) £A109,780,0 

Communication.—Roads (March 31, 1940), 23,848 mi. fit | 
motor traffic; railways (1941), government 2,558 mi. Mof@ 
vehicles licensed (March 31, 1942): cars 52,592; trucks 23,8¢ 
cycles 6,165. Wireless set licences (March, 1942) 137,141. 

Agriculture and Manufacturing.—Wheat (1941-42), 31,5004 I 
ooo bu.; barley (1940-41), 5,350,000 bu.; grapes (1938-3 
150,608 tons; currants (1939-40), 208,930 cwt.; wool (1940-4 
107,000,000 lb.; butter (1940-41), 21,379,639 lb. Industry, 194 
factories 2,230; employees 50,844; gross value of output £A43 4 fW 
600,329; unemployment (March 31, 1942) 1.0%. (W. D. Ma, 


, A south-Atlantic state of the Unit 
South Carolina. States, and eighth of the original 13 
ratify the constitution, 1788; popularly known as the “Palmetto 
state.” Area, 31,055 sq.mi., including 461 of inland waters; po 
(1940) 1,899,804; white 1,084,308; Negro 814,164; others 1,335 
75-59% rural; 24-5% urban; 0-3% foreign-born. Capital, Col 
bia (Grace Other cities Fivauats Charleston (71,275); Gree 
ville (34,734); Spartanburg (32,249). 

History.—J. E. Harley, who became governor Nov. 4, 1941, 
B. R. Maybank’s resigning to enter the U.S. senate, died Feb. 
1942; he was succeeded for the rest of 1942 by senate president } 
R. M. Jefferies. The 1941 law enacting prohibition if the 1942} it 
legislature provided taxes fully replacing liquor revenues laps 
because of no such action. Other defiances of heavy referendums! 
for prohibition we 
manifested by the legislé 
ture and by the sta 
Democratic convention 
refusal to endorse the 
though Gov.-elect Olin D.} | 
Johnston (elected Nov. 3) 
1942) strongly supported® 
prohibition. Extension off | 
the parole system, slum} ) 
clearance, low-cost hous-4 } 
ing (especially for wal 
workers) and, in twot 
counties, old age teachers 
pensions, were enacte 
Farmers of South Caro 
lina voted 91% for co 
tinued cotton acreage} 
control. The $57,000,000} Iti 
federally financed Santee 
Cooper navigation and} | 
power plant began opera-} ? 
tions Jan. 31, 1942 amds 
by December was producing 2,000,000 kw.hr. a day, exceeding} | 
its planned annual 700,000,000 kw.hr. 

Education.—Enrolment in white elementary schools for # 
year ending June 30, 1942, was 188,300; Negro 191,553; 
schools, white 74,280; Negro 21,077. White elementary teache 
6,432; high school 3,324; Negro teachers 1,755 and 1,329 
spectively; expenditures $16,253,912 for whites, $3,233, 3508 
Negroes. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—State and fede 
funds of $3,249,000 were allocated for needy persons during # 
year ending June 30, 1942; $3,544,000 for the following yee 
There were on June 30, 1942, 16,009 persons on the list certifi 
to WPA. Unemployment payments during June 1942 we 
$140,649, 22% more than in June, 1941, war production c 
tailment being mainly responsible for the increase. On June 3 


OLIN D. JOHNSTON, Democrat, elected Nov. 
3, 1942, as governor of South Carolina 


| 
| 
i 


2, patients in the state hospital (for mentally diseased) 
bered 1,278; on parole, etc., 782; feeble minded school 829; 
ptentiary 1,216; boys’ reformatory 274; girls’ 77. 
yommunication.—Paved highways on June 30, 1942, com- 
cd 7,156 mi.; earthen state highways 4,445 mi.; railroads 
>3 mi. Long distance air. routes with commodious airports 
jersed the state. 

janking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, 22 national banks 
*s 19 branches) and 87 state banks (plus 4 branches) and 
lcash depositories had deposits and resources as follows: 
ponal banks $155,688,000 and $167,964,000; state banks and 
ysitories $71,710,424 and $81,146,491. Resources of federal 
pling and loan associations totalled $25,330,215; state asso- 
tons $12,162,527. The state treasury received for the year 
jng June 30, 1942, $40,273,124, of which $16,043,393 was 
za the gasoline tax. The state debt was $71,700,000 ($64,- 
1565 for highways). Gov. Jefferies favoured applying the 
i lus of $5,700,000 to the state debt. Federal internal revenues 
led $47,928,257. Imports (1941) were $6,074,303 and exports 
928,753. 

jigriculture.—The value of crops in 1942 was $193,482,000, 
gested from 4,897,350 ac. ($7,808,000 being from vegetables 
11 81,350 ac.). Forests under organized protection totalled 
$0,846 ac.; fires burned 143,450 ac. Some 10,300,000 seedlings 
¢. planted. 


J ole 1.—Leading Agricultural Products of South Carolina, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 (est.) 1941 

= 

mm, bu. . . 21,330,000 22,316,000 
iL, Wik 9 eae oo cena 3,377,000 3,146,000 
Ss UTR Get iene oe 13,461,000 12,100,000 
MEENA AM chy cup ist fe er yack falta, 550,000 478,000 
Mepmrotatoes, DU: ee 3,108,000 2,548,000 
mepimpotatoes. DU. «Goa, Gl ss 5,890,000 4,400,000 
BEteCOM ee we: Pe eA 90,750,000 66,000,000 
{, Rormebalesnie, Smit (0 Mackie tel x te 705,000 406,000 
3 on "seed, tonsa. : 3 ; 314,000 180,000 
Behes, bu... . a oe | 3,500,0CcO 3,471,000 


=| 
s)anufacturing.—The total value of manufacturing for the 
¥ ending June 30, 1942, was $855,676,252; employees num- 
41 167,331; wages were $166,306,969. 

| 


t+) Table !Il.—Principal Industries of South Carolina, 1942 and 1941 


Industry Value, 1942 Value, 1941 


TGS) 3. Ren Peep FC OED nee tag ae en $623,870,751 $382,753,951 
ry ior and products (boxes, paper pulp, etc. 2 61,116,950 43,008,270 
RSEOULN eer ei) el on ccs ae 23,080,314 19,061,100 
«LL 2 (Ue ee ee mn 15,341,032 10,343,004 


tiineral Production.—The value of mineral products in 1942, 
bly stone and clay, aggregated $4,573,627. (D. D. W.) 


ij th D k t A north-central state, admitted to the union 
| a 0 | Nov. 2, 1889; popularly called the “Coyote 
f).” Area, 77,615 sq.mi. (land area, 76,536 sq.mi.); pop. 
0), 642,961; urban population, 158,087; rural population, 
4374; average number of inhabitants per sq.mi., 8.4. Capital, 
i -e (pronounced “Peer” by South Dakotans) (4, he Largest 
}) Sioux Falls (40,832). Ten cities had a population above 
ti> in 1940. 

vistory.—In addition to retaining complete control of the state 
}inistration in the election of Nov. 3, 1942, Republicans won 
tole congressional seat held by Democrats. In a listless cam- 
4, incumbent Governor Harlan J. Bushfield was elected 'to the 
/ed States senate over former Democratic Governor Tom 
iy, who had defeated Senator W. J. Bulow in the primary 
ion. Congressmen Francis Case and Karl Mundt won re- 
tion handily. Nominated in convention after a four-man con- 
in the primary had failed to produce a Republican guber- 
‘rial nominee, M. Q. Sharpe, former attorney general, carried 
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the whole state ticket to 
victory in the November 
election. Republicans won 
100 of r10 seats in the 
1943 state legislature. 

Education.— The 
school census for 1942 
was 176,959; the average 
actual attendance was 
133,446. 

Communication.—On 
Jan. 1, 1939 there were 
5,851 mi. of rural state 
highways, of which 4,932 
mi. were surfaced. In 
1939 there were 4,127 mi. 
of steam railways in the 
state. 


WaOSSENE Finance. — Total re- 
» dQ ARPE, elected governor of South Cardy eee 
Dakota Nov. 3, 1942, on the Republican ticket Ceipts for the fiscal year 


1941-42 were $43,731,- 
732; expenditures were $49,535,705; the balance in the state 
treasury on June 30, 1942 was $12,706,384. The state debt on 
that date was $32,056,000. 

Agriculture.—In 1942 South Dakota had one of its most suc- 
cessful crop seasons. High production and increasing prices 
brought the value of crops to $224,000,600, an increase of more 
than 70% over the value for 1941. South Dakota ranked ninth 
among the states in corn, eighth in all wheat, second in durum 
wheat, third in other spring wheat, second in barley and rye, 
third in flax and second in wild hay. 


Principal Agricultural Products of South Dakota, 1942 and 194] 


Crop 1942 (est.) 1941 Crop 1942 (est.) IQ4I 


Corn, bu . . | 100,706,000 | 50,006,000 || Wheat, bu. . | 46,403,000 | 35,130,000 
Oats, bu. . . 89,360,000 | 54,912,000 || Hay, tons . . 2,903,000 2,090,000 
Barley, bu. 62,559,000 | 38,610,000 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing in 1942 continued to gain on 
a small scale, as did the production of dairy products. Farm-to- 
town migration ceased almost entirely, but the state suffered a 
severe loss in population through the movement of workers to 
out-of-state defense areas. 

Mineral Production.—Production of minerals was drastically 
curtailed because of the federal order closing the gold mines. 
About 95% of the state’s value of mineral production ordinarily 
comes from gold; other products are stone, sand and erect and 
raw clay. by 1K, 18) 


Southern California, University Of. iicnc ccucevion 

g * higher education 
at Los Angeles, Calif., founded in 1880 by the Methodist church. 
With the coming of war the university offered its facilities to 
the government. The scientific-research cruiser “Valero III,” 
formerly owned by Allan Hancock, was taken over. A strong 
N.R.O.T.C. was established, with Captain Reed M. Fawell, 
U.S.N. (Ret.) in charge. An accelerated collegiate program was 
inaugurated in 1942, and activities were geared to the war effort. 
A comprehensive physical fitness program was under direction of 
William Ralph La Porte. 

Certain major divisions (engineering, medicine, dentistry, 
chemistry, physics) were filled to overflowing—others suffered 
decimation. Among innovations were occupational therapy, hos- 
pital training, many aviation courses, food technology, industrial 
hygiene and plant sanitation. More than 3,000 persons attend 
night and daytime courses in engineering. The commission on 
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postwar reconstruction, headed by J. Eugene Harley, did notable 
work. 

The president of the university is Rufus B. von KleinSmid. 
For statistics of faculty, student enrolment, etc., see UNIVER- 
SITIES AND COLLEGES. (REDS Hu) 


Southern Rhodesia: sce RHODESIA. 

South Polar Regions: see ExpLoraTION AND DISCOVERY. 
South-West Africa: see Manpates; SoutH Arrica, THE 
UNION OF. 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: 
SOVEREIGNS AND RULERS. 

Soviet-German Pact: see Motorov, VyACHESLAV MIKHAIL- 
OVICH. 

Soviet Republics: see UN1on or Soviet SoctaList REPUBLICS. 
Soviet Union: see UNIon oF Soviet SocraList REPUBLICS. 


see PRESIDENTS, 


One of the crops taking a major role in the 1942 
Soybeans. U.S. wartime food effort was soybeans, which 
were known chiefly as a minor forage crop a decade previous 
and were so unimportant as a source of vegetable oil during 
World War I that gathering of production data was not warranted. 
The important use of soybean oil in 1942, however, resulted in 
the year’s crop being almost double that of 1941 and about six 
times the ten-year (1930-39) average production. The U.S. 
1942 crop was estimated Nov. 1 as 209,953,000 bu. compared to 
106,712,000 bu. in 1941 and a ten-year average of 35,506,000 bu. 
Owing to the widespread use of soybean oil as a cooking fat and 
in butter substitutes, and also as a source of glycerin for muni- 
tions manufacture, the department of agriculture in Sept. 1941, 
asked that the acreage planted to soybeans in 1942 be increased 
to 7,000,000 ac. Following the attack on Pearl Harbor this goal 
was raised to 9,000,000 ac. The acreage harvested for beans in 
1941 was 5,855,000 ac. About 77 per cent of the crop was crushed 
for oil, yielding approximately 736,000,000 lb. of oil. In Sept. 
1942, the Commodity Credit Corporation announced a program 
to aid in the processing of vegetable oils, assuring, with allowances 
for types, grades, location and season, that the price to farmers 
would be about $1.55 per bu. This price was based on an as- 
surance of $1.60 per bu. for high oil-content varieties. While for 
the preceding six. or seven years the use of soybean oil in cooking 
fats and butter substitutes had increased enormously in the 
United States, the war gave extra impetus to further use in 1942, 
since the large shipments of coconut oil and copra from the 
Philippines and other tropical countries were no longer available. 
The record 1942 crop exceeded the crusher capacity, and the 
government urged that mills which ordinarily crushed copra, 
flaxseed and cottonseed be utilized to crush soybeans. It was 
estimated that about 1,125,000,000 Ib. of oil would be crushed 
from the 1942 crop. (See also CHEMURGY.) 


U.S. Soybean Production by Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 1942 1941 
bu. bu. bu. bu. 


TilinoiSerreey 5 
Iowa 
Indiana 


73,487,000 | 54,112,000 
40,340,000 } 17,501,000 
31,005,000 | 15,436,000 


27,701,000 
8,100,000 
3,848 ,c00 


12,800,000 
1,824,000 
2,185,000 


(S.O.R.) 


Missouri .. . 
North Carolina 


S t7 Carl A (1891- Wp USS. army air officer, was 
paa ’ * born June 28 in Boyertown, Pa. He was 
graduated from West Point in 1914, studied at the aviation school 
in San Diego in 1915 and participated in the Mexican campaign 
a year later. During World War I, he commanded a pursuit 
squadron in the St. Mihiel offensive in 1918 and was decorated 
for shooting down two enemy planes. After the war he was sta- 
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tioned at various U.S. flying fields, and in 1929 he piloted ¢ 
army plane that established a record of 150 hr. and 40 mia 
an endurance flight over Los Angeles. Advancing rapidly in 
air corps, he was chief of staff to Gen. Henry H. Arnold in 19. 
and soon after Pearl Harbor he took over the air force con 
command, replacing Gen. Delos C, Emmons. In July 1942 | 
was named U.S. air commander in Europe. On Dec. 5 it way) 
announced in London that Maj. Gen. Spaatz had been assigne} |? 
to reorganize Allied air power in Africa. 


. A totalitarian state of southwestern Europe, occupy 
Spain. ing 84% of the Iberian peninsula. Area (including | 
Balearic and Canary Is.): 194,200 sq.mi. Pop. (1940): 25,87 
000; in 1930 it was 23,563,687. Capital city: Madrid (1,194) 
756). Other leading cities: (pop. est. 1940): Barcelona (1,398) 
900); Valencia (403,100); Sevilla (253,200); Malaga (232,1 
Language: Spanish. State religion: Roman Catholic. Chie 
state, or caudillo in 1942 (since 1939): Gen. Francisco Fran 

History.—Spain during 1942 still managed to maintain a pre 
carious balance on the tight-rope of neutrality. The histo 
background of her civil war included a heavy indebtedness 
Germany and Italy by the Franco administration, also an enmity # 
to the U.S.S.R. The ideology of the dominant party, the Falang| 
Espafiola, was fascist. The location of the axis powers als 
made it impossible for Spain to disregard their military strength} |’ 
Most of the public statements of Gen. Franco throughout thi} 
year were pro-axis, a trend likewise exemplified by such items aj | 
a severance of relations with Poland in January, an announ¢ 
ment that repayment was starting on the Italian debt ($26 
000,000 at old rates of exchange), and the incorporation of thi 
volunteer “Blue Legion” fighting with the Germans in Russi 
into the regular Spanish army. Spain could not disregard thi 
allies, however, being vulnerable to attack in the northwes 
and southwest, and in addition being dependent upon the goo¢ 
will of the United States and Great Britain for some types 
vital supplies. Most important of all was the fact that Spi 
had not yet recovered from the devastating effects of the civi 
war (1936-39); thus it was neither politic nor desirable for thd 
country to enter World War II on either side. The invasior 
of North Africa by the allies in November intensified her probi 
lem, for Germany took over unoccupied France and massed am ! 
army along the Pyrenees while the allies threatened a possibli 
invasion of the continent by way of Spain. In the emergen¢ 
the government announced that it would resist an invasion 0 
Spanish soil by any power, partially mobilized the army, if 
creased defense appropriations, and prepared to ride out thi 
storm if possible as a non-belligerent. 

Relations between the United States and Spain remained off 
cially friendly through the year. In June a new American amt 
sador, the Catholic historian Carlton J. Hayes, took up his du 
in Madrid. Pres. Roosevelt in September proposed the raising 
a fund in the Americas for the restoration of historic and ary % 
treasures damaged in Spain during the civil war, and while 
was in part designed to combat propaganda in Hispanic America 
it also indicated a willingness toward friendship with Spain itsel 
The United States continued to purchase mercury, wolfram ¢ 
olives, and to supply Spain with foodstuffs and a limited quantity | 
of gasoline and fuel oils. 

The inauguration of a new type of Cortes or parliament Wal 
announced in July. Its membership, partly nominated and partly’ 
elected, represented various corporative bodies, including 
Falange, the national council of provincial mayors, the a 
and presidents of academies. A more widely discussed ev 
in Spanish internal politics, however, was the cabinet shake 
of Sept. 3, in which Ramén Serrano Sufier, brother-in-law 
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ranco and generally considered second to him in the adminis- 
ation, was removed both as foreign minister and as president 
f the Falange. Several other changes were made; Gen. Franco 
imself took over the presidency of the Falanve: and Gen. 
rancisco Gémez Jordana, lukewarm to the axis and a monarchist, 
2came foreign minister. Apparently the change was due in part 
) a dispute between the Falange and Spanish army leaders, 
sually monarchists. Sufier had been making appointments of 
ty men to military posts, and resentment had also been 
‘oused when in August party terrorists threw hand grenades 
\to a religious festival being addressed by army officers includ- 
)g Gen. José Enrique Varela, minister of war. Some observers 
ledicted a change in policy since Sufier had been an ardent axis 
)pporter, but this did not follow; in Spain itself the move 
‘is called a mere “changing of the guard.” Sufier was reap- 
)inted to the Falange council in November. The Spanish 
pechist movement, in spite of some reports of activity, seems 
, have marked time through 1942, probably because of the 
Bubled world situation. In November it was stated that the 
j2rmans had arrested in southern France and turned over to 
vanish authorities Francisco Largo Caballero and Santiago 
uusares Quiroga, noted former Republican leaders, but news 
oms in December asserted that these men had been seen in 
i 7itzerland. 
I In the economic field, Spain was still suffering from the devas- 
«ion of the civil war and was devoting all efforts toward 
construction. A million Loyalists were still in concentration 
amps or labour battalions, and four-fifths of the Spanish popu- 
‘ion suffered from malnutrition in varying degree. Transporta- 
yn was still inadequate. Railway rolling stock was below the 
136 level, and was reported to be in very bad repair. Electrifica- 
on of all rail lines was proposed because of a coal shortage. 
ck of motor fuels prevented great development of highway 
{nsportation, and as a result distribution of what food supplies 
sre available was inefficient. The problem was further com- 
sicated by hoarding and speculation, and a black market de- 
eloped, the fines on which alone amounted to more than 
300,000 pesetas by summer. Bad weather in many sections 
orther reduced the food supply for 1942. Efforts were made by 
(2 government to improve transportation by an extensive ship- 
dlilding program, and the Instituto Naciénal de Industrias was 
ven control of all shipyards and construction. Forced labour 
ijctalions were also used to develop both irrigation and housing 
‘jects, and much encouragement was given to plans for chemical 
ad mineral production to supply needs. 
 Education.—The system in 1942 was nominally compulsory 
ad free; religious education was handled as in the days of the 
Bi jarchy. 
»Defense.—In the partial mobilization ordered in Nov. 1942 
4: Spanish army was estimated to number 750,000; approxi- 
ytely 100,000 were in Spanish Morocco. The navy in 1942 
wis made up of 1 heavy cruiser, 5 light cruisers, 18 destroyers, 
“;orpedo boats, 9 submarines, all fairly modern. In the 1942 
jdget approximately 1,970,048,600 pesetas was alloted to de- 
se; later it was increased by credits of 324,362,053 pesetas 
4h a naval building program in view. 
©=inance.—The official monetary unit is the peso (value in 
42: 9.13 cents U.S.). The currency in 1942 was artificially 
trolled, with no metallic reserves for paper. The budget 
anounced for 1942 was 7,880,194,669 pesetas, an increase of 
5% over that of 1941. Estimates were higher for all services 
‘sept public debt, foreign affairs and public works. The mora- 
fium on commercial and other types of indebtedness was to 
Jilifted Jan. 1, 1943, according to official announcement. In 
‘urch the government formally repudiated all republican debts. 
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A PORTUGUESE-SPANISH CONFERENCE was staged at Seville Feb. 12, 1942. 
Left to right are Ram6én Serrano Suffer, then Spanish foreign minister, Francisco 
Franco and Oliveira Salazar, premier of Portugal 


Trade and Communication.—Late Spanish trade figures were 
not available in 1942 (for 1940 exports were valued at $128,- 
839,000; imports: $202,745,000). Total shipment of green olives 
to the U.S. for Jan.-Oct. 1942 was 4,255,581 gal. (1941: 4,700,- 
764 gal.); total export of sweet oranges for the 1942-43 season 
was estimated at 500,000 metric tons (60% to Germany). A 
Spanish goods-exchange agreement with Switzerland was signed 
in June, and one with Germany in December; an agreement with 
Denmark for exchange of Spanish cork and fruits for Danish 
manufactures was extended six months from August, at a 50% 
increase. Shipping to the Canary Islands was reported as dis- 
rupted; trade taxes there were doubled. 

Communication systems in Spain continued in bad shape. In 
railway rolling stock, there were 325 fewer locomotives (9%) 
and 1,500 fewer passenger cars (30%) than in 1936; the num- 
ber of freight cars was almost back to the 1936 level (98,570 
cars). Quality and repair of equipment were reported poor. One 
new electrified line was reported for the Bilbao district. All 
possible freight was carried by water; the merchant fleet was 
estimated at 1,056,875 tons, with ships under construction valued 
unofficially at $46,745,000. Five hundred small vessels were 
said to be nearing completion at Valencia for the Mediterranean 
trade. Automobile driving was limited by lack of fuel; private 
cars could not operate in Spanish Morocco, and only for limited 
periods in Spain and in the islands. 

Agriculture.—Crops were in general reduced in 1942 because 
of bad weather, lack of fertilizer, etc. The green olive crop suit- 
able for export was: 240,000 gal. queen olives (total crop est. 
640,000 gal.), 800,000 gal. manzanilla olives (total crop est. 2,400,- 
ooo gal.) (1941 crop suitable for export: 11,200,000 gal. queen and 
8,000,000 gal. manzanilla). Estimates for other crops were as 
follows: edible olive oil, 1942-43 season, 275,000 metric tons 
(320,000 m. tons in 1941-42); dried broad beans: 705,300 metric 
quintals (703,840 quin. in 1941); sweet oranges, 1942-43 season: 
500,000 m. tons (the crop in 1939 was 900,000 m. tons); cotton: 
4,000,000 kilograms; potatoes: 62,000,000 metric quintals; pap- 
rika, 1942-43 season 3,000,000 to 3,500,000 kgms. (at least 1,000,- 
ooo less than for 1941-42); cereals 1,962,000 metric quintals; 
sugar beets, 1942-43 season: 2,300,000 tons. The almond and fil- 
bert crops were prohibited from export, except for bitter almonds; 
they amounted to: almonds 25,000 tons shelled; filberts 9,000 
tons shelled. 
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Mineral Production.—No figures for 1942 were available. 
Estimates on some items, for the first 8 months of 1941, were 
as follows (in metric tons): lead 18,991; zinc 48,527; copper 
242,555; manganese 6,305; iron 1,080,000. Mercury was being 
produced at that time at the rate of 7,000 flasks per month, 
tungsten, 50 tons per month, potash, roo tons daily. (See also 


Wortp War II.) 


BIBLIoGRAPHY.—Charles E. Chapman, A History of Spain (1918); E. 
Allison Peers, Spain, the Church and the Orders (London, 1939); Foreign 
Commerce Weekly; Foreign Policy Reports; Bulletin of Spanish Studies 
(quarterly). (D. Ro.) 


. (1879- ), U.S. lawyer and 
Spangler, Harrison E politician, was born June ro in 
Guthrie county, Iowa. He was graduated from Iowa university 
law college and was admitted to the bar in 1905. Active in Re- 
publican party activities since his youth, Spangler worked his 
way up to state leadership and in 1931 became a member of the 
Republican national committee. He directed Alfred Landon’s 
presidential campaign for the midwest area in 1936. After the 
retirement of Joseph W. Martin as chairman of the Republican 
national committee in 1942, Spangler was listed as a nominee 
for the post, along with Werner Schroeder and Frederick Baker 
at the G.O.P. convention in St. Louis, Dec. 7. After two ballots 
revealed a deadlock between Schroeder and Baker, the Repub- 
lican committeemen came to a compromise and selected Spangler. 


* . : The novels published in 
Spanish-American Literature. soanish America in 
1942 were numerous and in some cases very good. The ever in- 
teresting and vital group of young Ecuadorian writers contributed 
two notable works: one, the novel Nuestro pan (translated into 
English under the title Our Bread), by Enrique Gil Gilbert, is 
a social drama centred around rice; the other, Sanagiiin, by G. 
Humberto Mata, describes the daily life of the Cuenca province 
Indians. Porfirio Diaz Machicao of Bolivia was author of a first 
novel, Vocero, published in Buenos Aires, describing the tragic 
life of a newspaperman in the corrupt political setup of his home- 
lands 

In Mexico, the distinguished writer Ermilo Abreu Gomez in 
Héroes mayas strove towards pure creation and away from simply 
objective narrative, although at the same time he did not lose 
contact with the native earth. Agustin Yanez, in his Flor de 
juegos antiguos, described the childhood and adolescence of a 
provincial boy in a provincial town. Other Mexican novels of 
the year were Ciudad by José Maria Benitez, the 1941 Lanz 
Duret prize of El Universal, but generally considered a second- 
rate novel; Los embozados by Eduardo Luquin; Los bragados 
by J. Guadalupe de Anda; and Una vez fui rico by Rubs 
Romero, the famous author of Mi caballo, mi perro y mi rifle. 

Of the regionalist type of writing, we find in 1942 novels such 
as El tigre by the Guatemalan Flavio Herrera, in a quick, nervous 
style; Uno de los de Venancio by the Venezuelan Alejandro 
Garcia Maldonado, based on the life of a 19th century “caudillo”; 
Renacimiento by Haim Loépez-Penha, first prize of the 1940 un- 
published Dominican novel contest. 

Chile, besides its usual crop of “costumbrista” novels such 
as Waldo Urzua’s Un hombre y un rio, Ratl Gonzalez Labbé’s 
Chépica and Juan Modesto Castro’s Froilén Urrutia, saw printed 
in 1942 some interesting psychological works such as Daniel by 
Benjamin Subercaseaux, Noche by Eugenio Gonzalez, the novel 
of an introspective small town professor, and Las cenizas by Mari 
Yan. 

In Argentina, although published late in 1941 Todo verdor 
perecerd by Eduardo Mallea may be considered a 1942 book, im- 
portant in the development of the style of one of the most in- 
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teresting writers of the River Plate; the same may be said 
his book of essays El sayal y la purpura for the development 
his wavering ideology. Silverio Boj’s Aspero intermedio, Sergio} | 
D. Provenzano’s El color de la tierra, and Andrés Requena’s Los} 
enemigos de la tierra are appreciable works. In a book devote 1 7 
in part to a novel Banco inglés and in part to short stories, we th 
become acquainted with a new and capable Argentinean write 
Isidoro Sagiiés. 
Besides Sagiiés’ sea stories, most of the short-story books ¢ 
Spanish America in 1942 were devoted to the rural or folkl 
tale: Tierra embrujada, by the Colombian José Antonio Leé 
Rey, full of traditional and legendary material from Cundi 
marca; Rastrojos, by Samuel Barreto Pefa, on Venezuelan ¢ 
toms; Kayou, stories from Haiti by the Colombian José Enriq 
Gaviria; Estampas de Rapel by Rafael Fernandez Rodrigu 
with stories from Colchagua, Chile. Another Chilean, L 
Merino Reyes, published Los egoistas, six city stories linked by}! 
the fundamental egotism of the main characters of the different) 
tales. Januario Espinosa, also from Chile, published La ciua 
encantada and Teofilo Cid in his Boulroud represents Chilean 
surrealism in the short-story. | 
In the field of the essay, Alfonso Reyes published a delightful} 
piece Los siete sobre Deva (Sueno de una tarde de Agosto) / 
Reyes also published La antigua retérica, an example of h | | 
classical erudition. In Argentina, Victoria Ocampo wrote a secondj | 
series of Testimonios (most of them previously published in hej 
review Sur). Ricardo Rojas published Archipiélago, an epic 
the Tierra del Fuego. Helvio I. Botana’s Los pervertidores a 
Dardo Cuneo’s Esquemas americanos should be mentioned. 
Cuban, Virgilio Ferrer Gutiérrez, in an excellent book Caribe, pros 
jected his Cuban spirit outside his native island and over the} | 
neighbouring countries; another Cuban, Romulo Lachataferé, 
his Manual de Santeria studied different aspects of the Afro-Cub 
lore. The Mexican Justino Fernandez published a study of t 
painter José Clemente Orozco, Formas e idea. 
Of both literary and historical interest are the following works 
published in 1942: Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, el conquistaa 
conquistado, by the Mexican Agustin Yafiez; Ventura de Pedfe 
de Valdivia by the Chilean Jaime Eyzaguirre; a Simédn Bolivar by 
an Argentinean, Telmo Manacorda; a Vida de don Gabriel Gar 
Moreno, the “strong man” of 19th century Ecuador, by the 
gentinean novelist Manuel Galvez; a considerable number 
Martiniana by Cuban writers, Felix Lizaso’s Marti y la utopia 
América, Carlos Marquez’s Marti, maestro y apdstol, Juan Ma 
nello’s Espanolidad literaria de José Marti. On other Cub 
glories, José E. Perdomo’s Mdximo Gémez, and Mafach, Ma 
nello and Barreras’ Recordacién de Alfonso Herndndez Catd. Thi 
Colombian Luis de Greiff published Semblanzas y comentarios; 
the Ecuadorian Father Reginaldo Maria Arizaga, Valores ecuat 
tanos (escritores y poetas); the Peruvian Luis Alberto SAnc 
a romanced biography of Gauguin’s Franco-Peruvian grandmot 
Una mujer sola contra el mundo. The same irrepressible Sanche 
published in 1942 a volume of Historia de América and a third 
book Ei pueblo en la revolucién americana. 
Spanish-American poetry was enriched in 1942 by the publica 
tion of Bajo el signo mortal by the great Mexican poet Enrique) | 
Gonzdlez Martinez. The Uruguayan poetess Juana de Ibarbourdu 
had an anthology of her work published under the title Poem 
Two young new Mexican poets appeared in print in 1942: Manuel 
Calivillo, with his Estancia en la voz, and Bernardo Casanuel a 
Mazo with his En la cuarta vigilia. A Guatemalan, Ratl Leiva, 
also had a first book printed—Angustia. Alfredo Mosquera | i} 
Colombia had a book of verse printed under the title Dispai 
torios. 
The Mexican theatre was favoured by two good works, Linda 
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Miguel N. Lira, a folk tragedy in prose, verse and music on 


‘e Federico Garcia Lorca pattern; and La mujer legitima, an ex- 


illent piece by the poet Xavier Villaurrutia. 


danish Colonial Empire. 


(L. Mo.) 


Total area (approx.) 128,100 
sq.mi.; total population ex- 


‘aiding Spain (est. Dec. 31, 1939) 1,005,000. The table below 
'ts the African colonies, protectorates, etc., of Spain (g.v.) with 
ttain essential statistics appropriate to each of them. 
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ued his Epistolario de Lope de Vega. J. de Entrambasaguas pub- 
lished some of Lope’s little-known poems (Flor nueva del 
“Fenix” and also Los Embustes de Celauro. A Romancero espir- 
itual, edited by Luis Guarner, was an outstanding addition to 
Lopean bibliography. 

Reprints of all kinds abounded. Five volumes of the new 
Menéndez Pelayo had now appeared and three volumes of F. C. 
Sainz de Robles’ edition of Pérez Galdés. As to early texts, 
Damaso Alonso published a three-volume edition of Gil Vicente’s 


Spanish Colonial Empire 


| eee ‘ f 
| estimate Cantal Seba ey mports an : Revenue and 
| sq.mi. (approx. 9000's ery Grkonts ae) (in thousand Shinnine (in thousand 
omitted) pesetas) Pee pesetas) 
jveuta and Melilla, 77 ics _ Madrid, exports (1934) (1934) 
administered as part raw materials imp. 47,546 
of Spain 899,553, e€Xpn | 14,500 
manufactures 
| 12,892 
VA 
Morocco, Spanish, 8,080 750 Tetuan, protectorate} (1938) iron ore (1938) (1938) 
| High Commissioner:| (metal content) imp. 123,146 | rds. c. 500 mi.| rev. and exp. 
General Carlos 805,000; EXPay 743) | lye 80 mi. 111,785 
Asensio (1938) antimony 
ore (metal content) 
i eh 
‘ panish Guinea, including Fernando Po, 120 Santa Isabel, cocoa (1937-38) __ (1930) (1932) 
| Rio Muniand four small islands, 10,380 colony 13,400 imp. 17,625 rev. and exp. 
| exp. 21,970 11,020 
\Vestern Sahara, including Ifni, Rio de 20 Villa Cisneros, fish and dates (1920) 
| Oro and Spanish Sahara, 109,600 . colonies rev. and exp. 
| | 6,947 
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fjanish Literature. 


| 
a 
wl the octogenarian F. Rodriguez Marin completed a new collec- 


janish Guinea: see SpanisH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Though Spain’s foremost writers pro- 
duced little in 1942 (Baroja, with 
ee novels, and Azorin, with Sintiendo a Espana, were notable 
‘eptions), publication in all fields was brisker than in any year 
ce 1935. The St. John of the Cross quatercentenary evoked 
le but articles and lectures but P. Crisdgono’s Vida, and Anto- 
za by J. Dominguez Berrueta and an ensayo literario (San Juan 
la Cruz) by M. Herrero Garcia merit notice. Another cente- 
‘y is commemorated in N. Alonso Cortés’ Espronceda, A. Val- 


ena Prat’s Calderdn is the work of a first-rank younger critic. 


nong the veterans, R. Menéndez Pidal published La Lengua de 
‘stdbal Colén y otros estudios sobre el siglo XVI; M. Asin 
acios collected several long critical studies in Huellas del [slam ; 


4 of refranes and also issued a selection of his poems extending 
»r 70 years in A la Real de Espana. 

Biographies included L. Astrana Marin’s Vida inmortal de Wil- 
n Shakespeare; Manuel Prados Lopez’s Salvador Rueda; and 
egorio Marafién’s Luis Vives: un espanol fuera de Espana. 
story and biography mingle in J. M. March’s Ninez y juventud 
Felipe IT and in the Conde de Romanones’ Un Drama politico: 
‘bel II y Oldzaga. Poetry was represented by G. Diego’s Alondra 


‘verdad and Primera Antologia de sus versos and Eduardo Mar- 


na’s Los Tres Libros de Espana; it also figured largely in the 
y Cuadernos de literatura contempordnea being published by 


2) Instituto Antonio de Nebrija. 
4_opean criticism was stimulated by the projected Centro de 


ludios Lope de Vega, which was to issue a Lopean review and 


“/tinue the publication of the Obras completas. The Spanish 


idemy published Ricardo del Arco’s La sociedad espanola en 
obras draméticas de Lope de Vega. A. G. de Amezia contin- 


Tragicomedia de Don Duardos. Fernandez de Oviedo’s Natural 
Historia de las Indias was edited by E. Alvarez Lopez. Two minor 
roth-century texts reissued by A. Gonzalez Palencia were Trueba 
y Cossio’s Espana romantica and Hurtado’s Madrid dramdtico. 
An authoritative topographical work of the year was Antonio 
Gallego y Burin’s Granada: Alhambra y Generalife. (E. A. P.) 


Spanish Morocco: see SpaNisH CoLoNnrIAL Empire. 
Spanish West Africa: see SpantsH CoLontaL EMPIRE. 


Special Libraries Association. jorcner tne purnoce of 
* further the purpose of 
special libraries in business and industrial organizations, and to 
promote the collection, organization and dissemination of infor- 
mation in specialized fields; to develop usefulness and efficiency 
of special libraries and other research organizations; and to en- 
courage the professional welfare of its members. As of Dec. 31, 
1942, the association had 2,800 members in the United States, 
Canada and overseas. These members represent banking, adver- 
tising, insurance, finance, publishers, manufacturers, museums, 
specialized departments of colleges and universities, business 
branches of public libraries and technical libraries. The official 
journal, Special Libraries, is published monthly September to 
April, with bimonthly issues May to August. The association has 
18 chapters in the United States and two in Canada. An annual 
convention is held each year in June The association carries on a 
publications program which is professional in character and is 
taking an active part in the war effort. Special Library Resources, 
vol. 1, was published in 1941 with three additional volumes 
planned for early 1943 publication. 
The 1942-43 officers were: president, Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
Standard and Poor’s corporation, New York city; first vice-presi- 
dent, Madge J. Collar, Sixth Service Command Library, U.S. 
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Army, Chicago; second vice-president, Walter Hausdorfer, School 
of Business, Columbia university, New York city; treasurer, Jean 
Norcross, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., New York city; secretary and 
advertising manager, Kathleen B. Stebbins, 31 E. roth St., New 
York city. Directors: Ford M. Pettit, the Detroit News, Detroit, 
Mich. (term expiring 1943); Herman H. Henkle, The Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. (term expiring 1944); Betty Joy 
Cole, Calco Chemical Division, American Cyanamid company, 
Bound Brook, N.J. (term expiring 1945); Laura A. Woodward, 
Maryland Casualty company, Baltimore, Md. (term expiring 


1943). CEB SS)) 
was chartered in 1928. 
Spelman Fund of New York cne fund, during 942, 
continued its program directed at.the improvement of the meth- 
ods and techniques in the field of public administration. The 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees in 1942 was Charles E. Mer- 
(C. Mu.) 


riam. 

(1862-1942), British journalist 
Spender, John Alfred and liberal, was born in Bath, 
England. He was editor of the Westminster Gazette, 1896-1922, 
and was a prolific writer of biography and history. Spender was 
made a Companion of Honour in 1937. His books include: The 
Public Life (1925), The Changing East (1926), Life, Journalism 
and Politics (1927), Fifty Years of Europe (1933), These Times 
and A Short History of Our Times (1934), Great Britain, Empire 
and Commonwealth, 1886-1935 (1936), The Government of Man- 
kind (1938) and New Lamps and Ancient Lights (1940). He died 
in Farnborough, Kent, June 21. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


. Distribution became adjusted to government rules. 
Spices. The 1941 OPA ceiling on whole black pepper was 
lowered. Trading became desultory, restrictions making flat, 
colourless markets. The year 1942 closed with about 23,700 tons 
in public warehouses, sufficient black pepper for probably two 
years. Spice grinders held good “invisible” stocks. 

Deliveries of black and white peppers, pimiento, cloves, ginger, 
cassia, cinnamon, nutmegs and mace were limited by the War 
Production board to percentages of the quantities bought in 1941. 
British West Indies were the only source of mace, nutmegs and 
pimiento. 

In May, 1942, the general maximum price regulation of the 
Office of Price Administration froze prices at March, 1942, levels. 
This “roll-back” for many meant ceilings below replacement 
costs. OPA invited appeals for the adjustment of price anom- 
alies. ; 

East Indian nutmegs, mace and the rich-flavoured Batavia and 
Corintjie cassias were expected to disappear soon. The preferred 
Saigon cinnamon formerly shipped via Hongkong was almost gone. 
The Chinese areas from which Kwangsi, Taiwo and other cassias 
were obtained were in enemy hands. Some cinnamon trickled in 
from Ceylon. 

Imports of East Indian peppers were not expected to be re- 
sumed for many years. In India (Malabar district) black pepper 
formerly was big business. Without Indonesian competition, cul- 
tivation of Tellicherry and Alleppy black peppers were expected 
to be revived. 

U.S. farmers were alert. Their experiments with coriander, car- 
away and poppy seeds, also sage and paprika proved the suitability 
of U.S. soil, etc. for such spices. Pods for making the familiar 
ground red pepper in small tins are a regular crop in South Caro- 
lina, Louisiana and Mississippi. Mexican chili peppers (for chili 
con carne), despite lack of usual Japanese labour, was an im- 
portant crop in California. 


SPELMAN FUND OF NEW YORK—SQUASH RACQUETS 


Large harvests of mustard seed in the northwest, with South 
Dakota a newcomer, were gathered in 1941-42. Enough yellovwg’ 
seed was accumulated to last well into 1944. There were no Goy. | 
ernment restrictions on sales of mustard. Adequate supplies o q 
celery seed (formerly from France), fennel, cumin, white poppy 1 
sesame seeds and turmeric were obtainable from India. 

An OPA meeting in Washington discussed price ceilings for} 
raw spices in original packages. Attendance represented -about}, 
90% of the industry. On September 25, 1942, the ceilings for] 
45 spices were published. With prices thus controlled, following} 
limitation of deliveries (M-127-B), federal regulation was prac4) 
tically complete. WPB import licences were necessary for most) 
spices. | 

Tin or black plate was unobtainable. Spices were expected toj| 
be sold in glass, plastic or paper board packages. ] 

Statistics of imports were not released by the Department off 
Commerce. | 

The many tons of ground and packed spices required by the}! 
armed services of the U.S. constituted a large percentage of total})) 
output. (C. A. T.)0 ai 


Spirits: see Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. 

Spodumene: see LirHtum MINERAts. 
Sports and Games: see AiR Races; ANGLING; ARCHERY; 
AUTOMOBILE RAcING; BADMINTON; BASEBALL; BASKETBALL} 
BILLIARDS; BOWLING; BOXING; CHESS; CRICKET; CURLING3}]) 
CycLING; FENCING; FOOTBALL; GLIDING; GOLF; GYMNASTICS; 
HAND-BALL; Horse Racinc; Ice Hockey; Ice SKATING; LA-}) 
crossE; Motorsoat RaActnc; PoLto; Row1nc; SHOWS; SKIING; 
SOCCER; SOFTBALL; SQUASH RACQUETS; SWIMMING; TABLE TEN-| 
NIS; TENNIS; TRACK AND FIELD SporTS; TRAP-SHOOTING; 
WRESTLING; YACHTING. 


(1869 — 1942) 


Spurgeon, Caroline Frances Eleanor jsricizh ccucal 


tor and writer, was a student in Dresden, Paris and at King’s 

college and University college, London, where she won many#)j, 
honours. A noted scholar of Chaucer and Shakespeare, she was 1 

one of the first women professors at the University of London,}) | 
1913-29. During the same period, she was head of the Englishf 

literature department at Bedford College for Women in Londaail 
She was a founder and first president of the Internati 
Federation of University Women. From 1920 to 10921, Dri}, 
Spurgeon was visiting professor at Columbia university. Inj), 
1937, she went to live in Tucson, Ariz., where she died Oct. 24,}}| 


1942. 
§ vash Rae wets Charles W. Brinton, Princeton senior,| 

q q * won his second straight national squash | 
racquets championship with his conquest of the 1942 field atfi{ 
Buffalo. He defeated Harold Kaese, Boston sports writer, in thel 
final, three games to two. Brinton also retained his national inter-} 
collegiate championship. Lieut. Hunter Lott, Jr., and William 
E. Slack of Philadelphia won their fifth straight doubles title int! 
the 34th annual championship. G. Fred Rogers of Buffalo de-}|) 
throned Joe Janotta of Chicago as National Veterans’ champion.})} , 

The United States easily captured the Lapham trophy against | 
Canada. Boston won the Lockett trophy, and Detroit won thet) 
national amateur team championship of squash racquets. Lester 
Cummings of New York continued his reign as national profes- 
sional champion, while Miffin Large and Donald Strachan off}! 
Philadelphia won the pro doubles. 

Squash racquets and its two sister indoor sports, racquets}|!, 
and squash tennis, were hard hit by the rubber shortage. Squash | 
racquets play subsided after the nationals in February, and the}, 


a 


STADER SPLINTS—STANDARDS, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 


1943 tournament, originally awarded to Detroit, was called off. 
No squash balls were available during most of 1942, although 
seamless missiles, made from repossessed rubber, were expected 
to be used in 1943. 

H. Robert Reeve of the Bayside Tennis club, N.Y., won the 
national amateur squash tennis championship, defeating Joseph 
J. Lordi of the New York A.C. in the final. Lordi was the de- 
fending champion. Reeve, who entered the Navy as an ensign 
after winning the title, was the first player to top the squash 
tennis rankings since 1930, when Harry F. Wolf started his long 
reign. Robert Grant III captured the national championship in 
racquets. (M. P. W.) 


Stader Splints: see Meprctne: Surgery. 
(1899?-1942), British air ace, was a 


Stainforth, G. H. member of the Schneider Cup Trophy 


team which set a world speed record of 408.8 mi. an hour in Sept. 

1931. A member of the R.A.F. after 1923, he aided the develop- 
ment of the modern British fighter planes by his skill and daring 
in test flights. In World War II, he saw action on the middle east 
front as wing commander, and lost his life while on night fighter 
duty, according to a Cairo report of Sept. 30. 


' 
‘Stainless Steels: see Mreratiurcy. 


. . . : 1879- , Russian 
Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich {o:2.0n. 2a bance 
‘Georgia and succeeded Lenin as virtual dictator of the Soviet 
‘Union in 1924 (see Encyclopedia Britannica). On May 6, 1941 
Stalin assumed the premiership of the U.S.S.R. after the resigna- 
jtion of Vyacheslav Molotov from that office. After the German 
‘invasion began June 22, 1941, Stalin, emerging from his accus- 
ssomed seclusion of former years, made a number of public ap- 
dearances and addresses. On July 3, 1941, in one of his rare 
Jradio addresses, he exhorted his people to “know no fear,” to 
scorch the earth before the German advance. On July 19, 1941, 
‘ne took over the post of defense commissar. On Oct. 19, he 
jtalled upon all Muscovites for a last-ditch fight to save the 
apital. 

On April 30, 1942, he assured smaller European powers that 
the U.S.S.R. had no territorial ambitions other than to liberate 
its lands from the nazis. On Aug. 12, he conferred with Churchill 
jn the Kremlin and on Sept. 23 he received Wendell Willkie. 
Although he declared on Oct. 3 that Allied aid was not commen- 
ssurate with Russia’s contribution in holding the nazis at bay, he 
‘expressed confidence on Nov. 6 that the Allies would open a 
second front “sooner or later.” Two days later, U.S. forces landed 
/n Morocco and Algeria; on Nov. 13 Stalin said these operations 
ad opened the way for an early axis collapse. (See also UNION 
oF Soviet SocIALIST REPUBLICS.) 


— 


; . (formerly Tsaritsyn), a town of the U.S.S.R., is 
Stalingrad. the administrative centre of Stalingrad province, 
which occupies 1,354,000 sq.km. with a population of 2,289,000, 
)f which (census 1939) 1,396,000 lived in rural districts and 893,- 
boo in towns. It is the most important town on the right bank of 


{ 


‘he most western salient of the Volga river and is 1077 km. from 
iVloscow. 

© During the civil war Stalingrad was the arena for fierce fighting 
between the Red and White armies, and Stalingrad province suf- 
ered very much from the famine of 1921. As a consequence of 
Il this destruction, it took ten years to restore the town and 
+rovince to its former economic significance. But from 1928 there 
hegan a rapid process of the building of many large factories in 
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Stalingrad. It became one of the most important industrial towns 
on the Volga. Its population rose from 151,490 in 1926 to 445,476 
in 1939, and it ranked as the 13th most populous town in the 
WESSS-R® 

On the eve of World War II there were working in Stalingrad 
two very large power stations which together possessed a produc- 
tive capacity of 200,000 kw., a lorry factory with a yearly pro- 
ductive capacity of 100,000 lorries, a tractor factory with a yearly 
production of 40,000 caterpillar tractors, large factories produc- 
ing quality steel, a large oil refinery, war factories, chemical in- 
dustries, important textile industries (e.g., a cotton factory with 
100,000 spindles, a knitted fabric factory with 5,000 tons yearly 
productive capacity), food industries, etc., as well as a dockyard 
for river barges. 

Stalingrad is also the largest cultural and educational centre 
of the low Volga, with a university, many technical and high 
schools, central hospitals for the whole of Stalingrad province, etc. 

On Aug. 23, 1942, the Germans launched a direct attack against 
Stalingrad. In their first large-scale attack they used over 1,000 
planes, hoping to force Stalingrad to surrender. The Germans 
continued to press the attack on a scale unprecedented in history, 
using between 700 and 800 planes daily, and up to 22 divisions 
with over 500 tanks, 1,000 mortars and 1,200 guns. But the 
Russians stood firm, at the beginning of November began to ~ 
counterattack, and by the end of the month were on the offensive. 
By the end of the year the Russian offensive had made important 
progress (see WorLD War II). Only the military skill, endurance 
and heroism of every defender of Stalingrad could explain the 
successful defense of this city which presents no natural military 
obstacles to the attacker, stretching as it does for miles in a nar- 
row strip along the Volga, close to the shore. (A. M. Bv.) 


Stamp Collecting: see PHILATELy. 


. The national bureau 
Standards, National Bureau Of. oi standards of the 
department of commerce was established by act of congress 
March 3, 1go1. Its functions are the development, construction, 
custody, and maintenance of the reference and working standards 
used in science, engineering, industry, and commerce. The bu- 
reau’s services are available to the national and state governments 
and under certain conditions to private firms and individuals. It 
acts as one of the principal testing laboratories of the federal 
government in connection with the purchasing of supplies (other 
than food, drugs and certain military equipment), and conducts 
research in co-operation with governmental agencies and with en- 
gineering societies and trade associations. 


TESTING WEATHER RESISTANCE OF PORCELAIN ENAMEL at the laboratory 
of the National Bureau of Standards in Washington, D.C. Enamelled metal was 
being used on roofs and walls of buildings in 1942 in place of more critical 
materials 


THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS developed a method for determining the re- 
sistance of plastic aircraft window materials to impact. A soft-headed dart, re- 
leased from an electromagnet mechanism, is dropped onto the test specimen 
through a long tube, from heights up to 65 feet 


The bureau is made up of nine scientific and technical divisions, 
three divisions dealing with commercial standardization, and a 
special group set up as a war measure, and concerned wholly with 
military problems. The regular divisions are the following: elec- 
iricity, weights and measures, heat and power, optics, chemistry, 
mechanics and sound, organic and fibrous materials, metallurgy, 
clay and silicate products, simplified practice, trade standards and 
codes and specifications. Each division consists of from four to 
ten sections which are the working units covering specialized fields. 

On June 30, 1942, the bureau staff consisted of 1,780 employees 
and 52 research associates. The regular appropriation for the 
fiscal year was $2,968,000. In addition, $398,941 was made avail- 
able in deficiency items. Of this total, $230,000 was for the con- 
struction of a new station for broadcasting standard frequency 
radio signals, $600,000 for building and equipping a new materials 
testing laboratory, and $280,000 for constructing a service build- 
ing and for adding a second story to the main radio laboratory. 

During 1942 it was necessary to shift a steadily increasing per- 
centage of the scientific and technical personnel and laboratory 
equipment from peacetime to war activities. A great variety of 
problems requiring the special facilities of almost every section 
of the bureau, from textiles to atomic physics, were submitted by 
governmental agencies engaged in the war effort. The navy de- 
partment in particular sent many problems to the bureau, and 
that some of these at least have been handled successfully is at- 
tested by the award to the bureau of the navy’s “E” pennant for 
excellence in production, 

The necessity of finding substitutes for critical materials gave 
rise to research along many diverse lines. Synthetic rubber, tex- 
tiles and plastics were studied intensively. 

In this connection it seems worth while to point out that ever 
since its establishment the bureau recognized the importance of 
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fundamental research and advocated its more liberal support. The | 
soundness of this argument was strikingly illustrated in the case }') 
of rubber. Painstaking measurements over a period of many years } 
on the constants and properties of rubber and more recently on 
the rubber substitutes resulted in the accumulation at the bureau 
of a great deal of basic information on these complex hydrocar- 
bons. This information was of the greatest value. Precise meas- }} 
urements made on isoprene when it was a laboratory curiosity }} 
were being put to practical use in the making of synthetic rubber 
in 1942. 

The increased volume of research work was accompanied by an 
equally heavy demand for the testing of supplies for the govern- 
ment and of weights and measures, precision instruments and }})} 
other apparatus for the public. The fee value of the bureau’s test 
work showed the unusual increase of 33% over 1941. More than }j 
18,000,000 bbl. of portland cement were tested for federal con- 
struction projects at the bureau’s six strategically located branch })} i 
laboratories. Approximately 16,000 precision gauge blocks were 
compared with the bureau’s standards to determine whether or not 


manufacture of aeroplanes, tanks, automotive equipment, guns j 
and ammunition. The bureau’s commercial standardization group 

co-operated with the War Production board in eliminating un- 
necessary varieties of types and sizes of articles offered for civilian 
consumption, in the development of commercial standards, and 
in the drafting of emergency alternate specifications covering sub- 
stitutes for strategic materials. A valuable service to manufac- 
turers was rendered by the bureau in keeping them informed of 
changes in specifications affecting their products. The bureau 


tecting federal buildings against air raids and saboteurs. 
(L. J. BR.) 


2 2 (THE LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR || 
Stanford University UNIVERSITY), an institution off 
higher education near Palo Alto, Calif. As the 4-quarter system | 
had been in effect since 1927, the university was readily geared 
for the accelerated program of the war. Increased emphasis was} 
given to the Reserve Officers Training corps, physical fitness }} 
programs, and to work in engineering, medicine and other sciences 7 
immediately important in war. Special courses were introduced 
in radio, physiotherapy, nutrition, nautical astronomy, marine jj) 
navigation and secretarial training. Approximately 5,000 persons 
were instructed, under the engineering, science and management 
war training program, in ultra-high-frequency radio techniques 


corps unit was established by the war department under the 
Graduate School of Business. Hil 

Largely supported by a grant of $47,500 from the Rockefeller}) 
foundation, a School of Humanities was set up to include the} 
following departments and divisions: classics, English, Germanic }| 
languages, graphic art, history, music, philosophy, religion, Ro- 
manic languages, Slavic languages, speech and drama. Instruc-}) 
tion was extended in Chinese, Japanese, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, 
German (military), French, Spanish and Portuguese. Cultural} } 
subjects were emphasized as of vital significance in war and peace.} 

For statistics of enrolment, faculty, endowment, library 
volumes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND CoLLeceEs. Chancellor: Ray} . 


Lyman Wilbur. (R.-L. Wa 
(1880- ), U.S. naval officer, 


Stark, Harold Raynsford was born at Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 


on Nov. 12. Graduated from the U.S. Naval academy in 1903, 


STARS—STOCKS AND BONDS 


he was commissioned ensign two years later and served on various 
ships and at various naval stations from 1903 to 1917. During 
World War I he was on the staff of Admiral William S. Sims, 
commander of the U.S. naval forces in European waters. On 
March 15, 1939, he was appointed chief of naval operations with 
the rank of admiral. After this appointment he was persistent 
in his pleas for a larger U.S. fleet and appeared a number of 
times before congressional committees to urge, usually with suc- 
cess, larger appropriations. In the spring of 1941 he announced 
his support of the lend-lease bill and of US. convoys in the 
Atlantic. 

The functions of his office were altered when Adm. Ernest Ihe 
‘King was appointed commander in chief of the U.S. fleet, Dec. 
20, 1941; King was made directly responsible to the .president 
‘and the secretary of the navy rather than to the chief of naval 
soperations. On March 9, 1942, King also took over the post of 
‘chief of naval operations, and Stark was made commander of 
‘U.S. naval forces operating in European waters. 


‘Stars: see Astronomy. 

‘State, U.S. Department of: sce GoverNMENT DEPARTMENTS 
‘AND BUREAUS. 

(State Guard: see Nationat Guarp. 


| 

F - (1873-1942), Danish politician, was 
Stauning, Thorvald born Oct. 26 in Copenhagen. A cigar 
‘sorter by profession, he rose through trade union ranks to a 
sposition of prominence in the Danish government. He entered 
iparliament in 1g06, became head of the Labour party in 1913 and 
was minister of state in the Zahle cabinet, 1916-20. When the 
|\Labourites came into power in 1924, Stauning agreed to form a 
‘cabinet and held office until 1926. He formed a second govern- 
jment in 1929 and remained in power until his death. Stauning’s 
(protest over the occupation of Iceland in July 1941 by United 
States troops led many to believe that the Danish premier was 
(pro-nazi in sympathy. Anti-Hitler circles in the United States 
pdenied this, however, declaring that the premier was a true patriot 
“and democrat whose statement was probably made under duress. 
‘He died in Copenhagen May 3. 

/Steamships: see SHIPBUILDING. 


VSteel: sce Iron AND STEEL. 

"18 : (1860-1942), British painter, was 
Steer, Philip Wilson born Dec. 28 at Birkenhead, Eng- 
vland. His works are represented at the Metropolitan museum, 
vd York city, the British museum and the Tate gallery, London, 


nd the Uffizi gallery in Florence, Italy. Steer was one of the first 
/British artists to receive the Order of Merit. He died at his home 
‘in the Chelsea quarter of London on March 21. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) 


Stellar System: see AsTRONOMY. 
Stilboestrel: see CHEMISTRY. 
(1883- ), U.S. army officer, was 


Stilwell, Joseph W. born March 19 at Palatka, Fla. He 


was graduated from West Point, 1904, and served with the A.E.F. 
n France during World War I. After the armistice, he studied 
iChinese at the University of California, spent three years at 
Peiping mastering several Chinese dialects and served as military 
sittaché in China, 1932-39. After Pearl Harbor, he was promoted 
lo lieutenant general, Feb. 1942. He served a month as General 
jChiang Kai-shek’s chief of staff and in March 1942 Chiang gave 
jim command of the sth and 6th Chinese armies fighting the 
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Japanese invading Burma. Unable to pronounce his name, the 
Chinese troops called him General Sze; his Yank units nicknamed 
him Uncle Joe. Beaten by numerically stronger and _ better- 
equipped Japanese, Stilwell retreated toward India. After the 
fall of Burma in May 1942, Stilwell led a group of 400 refugees 
through 140 mi. of jungles and mountains to safety in India; the 
trip took them 20 days. After turning up at allied headquarters 
in New Delhi, Stilwell said with surprising frankness: “I claim 
we got a hell of a beating. We got run out of Burma and it was 
humiliating as hell. I think we ought to find out what caused 
it, go back and retake it.” 


. *. (1867- ), U.S. statesman, of 
Stimson, Henry Lewis whom a biographical sketch ap- 
pears in Encyclopedia Britannica. A Republican, he became an 
ardent admirer of Cordell Hull’s policies as secretary of state 
(the office Stimson had held in Pres. Hoover’s cabinet) and was 
always quick to defend Hull’s actions against criticism. He 
favoured in particular a strong stand for the United States against 
Japan, Germany and Italy. Pres. Roosevelt appointed him secre- 
tary of war on June 20, 1940. Like his fellow cabinet-member, 
Frank Knox, Stimson favoured a militant foreign policy in 1940 
and 1941. An advocate of a large army, Stimson revealed on 
Feb. 7, 1942, that a program for a 2,000,000-man air force was 
under way. On Oct. 14 he urged the senate to speed legislation 
permitting the draft of youths 18 and 1g years old and disclosed 
that the army planned to have a force of 7,500,000 men by 1943. 


. (1872-1942), U.S. conductor 
Stock, Frederick August and ee of the Chicago 
Symphony orchestra for 37 years, was born Nov. 11 in Jiilich, 
Germany. From his father, a bandmaster, he received his early 
musical training and later studied violin and composition at the 
Cologne conservatory. Theodore Thomas, founder and conduc- 
tor of the Chicago Symphony orchestra, discovered Stock when 
he was a violinist with the Cologne orchestra and invited him to 
Chicago to join the new orchestra in 1895. He made his debut 
there as a viola player and six years later became Thomas’ 
assistant and associate conductor. Shortly after the Chicago 
Symphony moved into its new quarters at the Orchestra Hall 
in 1905, Dr. Thomas died and Stock became his successor. He 
directed from the Orchestra Hall podium for the next 37 years, 
except for a short period during World War I, when public 
opinion forced his resignation until he could obtain his final 
U.S. citizenship papers. Dr. Stock was said to have introduced 
more scores by U.S. composers than any other conductor in 
the country. He composed three overtures, two symphonies, a 
violin concerto, a ’cello concerto, a Festival March and Hymn 
to Liberty. He died in Chicago, Oct. 20. 


Stock Exchanges: sce Stocks anp Bonps. 
Stocks. — Rarely had annual stock 


Stocks and Bonds. market price fluctuations, as well as 


the annual volume of transactions, been smaller than during 1942. 
Strange as it seemed, this unusual record occurred despite mo- 
mentous developments of a domestic and international character. 
Neither war events, both favourable and unfavourable, nor ex- 
traordinary domestic news with respect to the dislocation of indus- 
try, the imposition of greatly increased taxes, and the introduc- 
tion of rationing and other control systems, seemed to have any 
real effect, except momentarily, upon either the price level of 
stocks or bonds or the volume of transactions. Moreover, through- 
out 1942 the price level of stocks was extremely low, in view of 
corporate earnings and dividend distributions. For all of the lead- 
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ing groups of stocks, the price level sank gradually from January 
to May, and thereafter rose moderately from June to the end of 
the year. 

Using the Standard & Poor’s barometer figures (average for 
each month based on daily closing prices), the average monthly 
price of 20 representative railroad stocks stood at 28.1 for Jan., 
1942, as compared with 24.9 and 29.8 for December and January 
of 1941. Thereafter a slight decline occurred until June, when 
the monthly average stood at 24.0. The steadiness of the market 
for railroad shares was indicated by the monthly averages of 28.0 
for February, 26.2 for March, 24.8 for April, 24.6 for May, and 
24.0 for June. For July the monthly average rose to 25.8, by 
August to 26.7, by September to 27.2, by October to 29.7, and 
for November 29.3. By way of summary, the monthly average 
dropped by 14% during the first half of 1942, and subsequently 
during the next five months rose by 22% over the June low 
of 24.0. 

In the field of industrial stocks, using Standard & Poor’s aver- 
age for 50 leading issues, the average monthly price stood at 
89.2 for January, as compared with 88.2 and 102.6 for December 
and January of 1941. Following Jan. 1942, the monthly average 
sank from 89.2 to 79.0 for May, or a decline of 11%. After May 
the average monthly price again rose gradually from 79.0 to 95.5 
for November, an increase of 21%. 

Similar price movements by months occurred in the public 
utility and copper and brass groups of stocks. For 20. public 
utility stocks the Jan. 1942 average stood at 35.4, as compared 
with 34.3 and 55.0 for December and January of 1941. Follow- 
ing Jan. 1942, the average monthly price declined from 35.4 to 
28.8 in April, a decline of nearly 19%. Thereafter the price again 
rose from 28.8 to 35.4 for November, an increase of 19%. The 
Nov., 1942, average of 35.4, it should be noted, just equalled the 
35.4 for Jan. 1942, but stood nearly 36% below the average price 
of 55.0 for January of 1941. The copper and brass stocks month- 
ly average price stood at 80.9 in Oct. 1942, as compared with 
88.3 for January, 70.8 for May, and 75.3 for September. 

Combining all of the aforementioned groups of stocks (90 
representative shares), the market showed a decline from 70.9 
for January to 62.2 for April, or more than 12%. Subsequently 
the price rose to 75.3 for November, or an increase of 21%. 

On Jan. 1, 1942, the market value of all listed shares on the 
New York Stock exchange stood at $35,785,946,533, with an 
average market price of $24.46. On Dec. i, 1942, this market 
value stood at $37,374,462,460, with an average market price 
of $25.41. An appreciation in value of slightly over 4% was thus 
shown for the year. The aforementioned figures compared with 
a valuation of $40,280,000,000 for January, and $35,785,000,000 
for December of 1941. 


Table |.—Security Market Prices 


Public Utilities 
20 stocks 


Industrials 
50 stocks 


Railroads 


Month 20 stocks 


1941 


1942 


1941 


102.6 
96.1 
96.9 
93-9 
92.4 
96.2 

IOI.5 

IOI.O 

IO1.7 
97-7 
93-8 
88.2 


28.1 
28.0 
26.2 
24.8 
24.6 
24.0 
25.8 
26.7 
Dip) 
20.7 
29.3 


29.8 
28.4 
28.7 
209.0 
28.7 
28.7 
30.0 
30.3 
20.4 
28.6 
27.8 
24.9 


“Copper and Brass figures use 1935-1939 as a base period. All other figures use 1926 as a base period. 
except for Copper and Brass, which are 


The above figures are an average for the month based on daily closing prices, 
weekly prices. 
(Source of data: Standard & Poor’s Trade and Securities, Current Statistics.) 


STOCKS AND BONDS 


ah 


From the foregoing data it is evident that 1942 stock masked 
price movements were reasonably steady and remarkably non- }) 
sensational. The decline during the early months of the year 
was substantially counterbalanced by the rise in the later months. }] 
The entire showing was rather unexpected in view of sensational }} 
war news, the tremendous enlargement of business activity along | 
certain lines to meet huge war orders and the curtailment and{, 
disarrangement of businesses which did not fit into the war effort, | 
and the tremendous earnings of the larger corporations with} 
shares listed on U.S. exchanges. In fact, with respect to many of 
the listed issues of common shares, the dividend distribution to jj 
stockholders during 1942 equalled an 8% to 10% return on the} 
prevailing market price, whereas the return on choice investment 
bonds remained extremely low. 

Number, Volume and Amount of Stocks—According to the 
New York Stock exchange’s compilation, the total of stocks listed} 
on that exchange on Dec. 1, 1942, stood at 1,470,976,125 shares, | 
with a market value of $37,374,462,460. This value compared with | 
$37,882,000,000 and $41,848,000,000 at the corresponding dates I 
of 1941 and 1940, respectively. Of 1942’s total, United States ||| 
stocks aggregated 1,430,000,000 shares, valued at $36,614,000,000, jj 
and stocks of other countries 40,479,000 shares, valued at $759,- i 
796,000. The total of shares was distributed over 1,224 separate} 
United States issues and 18 issues of other countries, representing 
a total of 836 issuing corporations. 

Total shares traded on the New York Stock exchange during) 
1942 amounted to 125,677,963, as compared with 170,534,363 
during 1941; 207,605,359 during 1940; 262,015,799 in 19393] 
297,446,059 in 1938; and 1,124,991,000 in 1929, the largest total} 
on record. The 1942 market, as was the case in 1941, was rela- 
tively stagnant. October was the largest month on the New York 
Stock exchange, with 15,932,595 shares, while May was the small- 
est, with only 7,229,097 shares. Up to Dec. 1, Nov. 9 was the 
largest day of the year with 1,207,643 shares, while July 1 was} 
the smallest full day with a total of only 206,680 shares. The Hl 
New York Curb market had sales during 1942 of 22,327,822 4 
shares, as compared with 34,690,900 shares during 1941, and} 
43,041,774 shares during 1940. For other security exchanges of | 
the country, data were not available at the time of this compila- 
tion, but the other United States exchanges are relatively un- 
important as regards volume of transactions, in comparison with 
the New York Stock and the New York Curb exchanges. 


Bonds.—Using the Standard & Poor’s barometer figure wel 
| 
i 


, 


f 


composite bonds (average for each month based on daily closing} 
prices), the average high price stood at 100.3 for Jan. 1942 and 1 
100.6 for February. Thereafter, for the rest of the year, the}} 
high average price varied between 102.9 for October and 99.22}) 
for July. Moreover, the monthly fluctuation between high and | 
low was very meagre. Only 
during January was there af 
range between high and low asf) 
great as 2.80 points. 

The yearly price movement }]) 


| 

| 

Stocks | 
thus showed a remarkably sta- 
| 

| 


90 stocks 


Copper and Brass 
7 stocks 


1941 


83.8 
78.5 
79.0 
76.5 
74.9 
77-5 
81.5 
81.1 
81.3 
78.0 
74-4 
69.5 


1942 


79.9 
68.7 
64.9 
62.2 
62.9 
66.1 
68.6 
68.2 
68.9 
- 74.0 
75-3 


ble bond market during 1942, \j 
and a comparatively high price tl 
level. The unsettled conditions }}! 
prevailing in the stock market 
probably caused many to put 
their faith in presumably non- 
speculative bonds. Again, the 
flotation of new bond issues al- 
most reached the vanishing 
point, thus bringing to the fore H 
a considerable pressure for in- | 
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vestment by insurance companies and other large investment 
concerns. For the year 1942, according to the New York Stock ex- 
change’s record, bond and note flotations of U.S. corporations 
during the first 11 months of the year totalled only $876,256,000. 
But exclusive of refunding issues, investment trusts and holding 
companies the total flotation amounted to only $236,166,000. 


Table Il.—Bond Prices for 1942 
Composite Bonds 
Dollars per $100 

(Standard Statistics Company) 


Month 


Number, Volume and Amount of Bonds—According to the 
New York Stock exchange’s compilation, the total par value of 
bonds listed on that exchange at the beginning of Dec. 1942 
stood at $67,155,675,692, with a market value of $64,543,971,299. 
These figures compared with $58,236,901,000 and $55,033,616,000 
for Dec. 1941. The increase in the par value of bonds during 
1942 was largely attributable to the issue of large amounts of new 
United States government securities. Of 1942’s total, United 
States corporation bonds amounted to (beginning of December) 
$17,078,188,000 par value, with a market value of $13,389,451,- 
000; company bonds of other countries with a par value of $864,- 
116,000 and a market value of $714,931,000; United States gov- 
ernment bonds (inclusive of corporations and subdivisions) with a 
par value of $47,010,151,000 and a market value of $49,153,422.,- 
ooo; and other governments (inclusive of subdivisions) with a par 
value of $2,203,221,000 and a market value of $1,286,167,000. 
The total listed bonds of United States corporations were dis- 
tributed over 858 issues with 440 issuers; of United States govern- 
ment bonds with 79 issues and 5 issuers; and other governments 


} with 159 issues and 53 issuers. Total bonds traded on the New 
/ York Stock exchange during 1942 amounted to $2,182,625,800, 


as compared with $2,114,098,550 during 1941, $1,671,598,875 


| during 1940, and $2,048,000,000 during 1939. 


Stock Exchanges.—During 1942 the New York Stock exchange 
made a considerable number of important changes in its rules 
and practices. The most important changes may be grouped 
under the following five headings: 

Changes with Respect to Exchange Practices.—Reference under 
this heading should be made to the following six actions of the 


« exchange: 


(1) On Jan. 29, 1942, effective Feb. 16, the board of governors 
of the exchange adopted a “special offerings” plan, providing for 
“the marketing on the floor of the exchange, by announcement on 
the ticker tape and by payment of a special commission, of 
blocks of listed securities which could not readily be absorbed in 
the auction market within a reasonable time and at a reasonable 


i price.” By December the exchange reported the completion of 


56 such special offerings for a total of 655,839 shares, with a 
value of $17,329,764, and with a “time elapsed period” ranging 
from a minimum of 15 minutes in most cases to a maximum 


» period of 1 hour and 41 minutes. It also reported 11 uncompleted 


offerings with 59,333 shares sold, with a value of $2,848,972, and 
25,786 shares unsold, with a value of $1,250,032. 

(2) On July 30, the board of governors approved an amend- 
ment to the constitution of the exchange, permitting the board, 
at its discretion, to change the unit of trading in listed stocks. 
This action was approved by the membership of the exchange 
on Aug. 31. Twenty-eight stocks were selected to be traded in 
units of 10 shares, beginning Sept. 1. Sixteen inactive and high- 


WEEKLY MILITARY DRILL was begun by members and employees of the New 
York Stock exchange in the fall of 1942 


priced stocks were also added to the list. The change was not 
expected to have any adverse effects upon odd-lot houses. 

(3) For many years the Stock Clearing corporation conducted 
a “night branch” for the clearance of securities. On Sept. 1, 
1942, this branch was discontinued, thus effecting, according to 
estimates, a saving of $100,000 a year in clearance charges for 
member. firms. While the exchange lost this revenue, it was also 
estimated that the change would produce a saving of $48,000 
annually in the rentals of machines and on taxes. 

*(4) In view of possible air-raid alarms or other emergencies, 
the rules of the exchange were amended “‘to provide for flexibility 
in trading hours by making it possible to postpone the opening; 
to advance the closing; to close temporarily and reopen; or to 
extend trading hours beyond the normal closing.” 

(s) The SEC adopted, on Nov. 27, a rule “requiring all 
registered brokers or dealers dealing with the public, to file, on 
a standard type financial questionnaire, annual audited financial 
reports with the Commission.” A copy would also be sent to 
the exchange, in accordance with its requirements effective since 
1924, in place of the form used previous to this standardization. 

(6) With respect to the merchandising of blocks of securities, 
the president of the exchange on Aug. 27 requested a group of 
the board of governors to consult with him in a study of this 
important subject. 

Changes with Respect to the Practices of Listed Corporations. 
—On Jan. 16, 1942, the department of stock list suggested to the 
presidents of listed corporations “that their inventory policy be 
disclosed in annual reports to stockholders and transmitted a 
bulletin prepared by the Committee on Accounting Procedure 
of the American Institute of Accountants which discussed special 
reserves made necessary by war-time conditions.” The chairman 
of the SEC also reported, on Aug. 17, that “following a second 
meeting with representatives of the financial industry, standard 
financial report forms would be adopted soon, and that consider- 
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TRADING IN STOCKS on the New York Stock Exchange: yearly range of prices 
and number of shares sold, exclusive of odd-lot and stopped sales 


able ground work had been made in the solution of other prob- 
lems.” 

According to press accounts, the stock exchange also recog- 
nized the fact that many corporations would be unable to file 
their annual financial reports by the customary dates required 
by their listing agreements with the exchange. Upon application 
by the corporations, showing the necessity, the exchange expressed 
a willingness to extend the time limits for an appropriate period 
beyond three months after the close of the fiscal year, and to a 
date 15 days in advance of a postponed annual meeting or the 
reconvening of an adjourned meeting. 

Proposed Legislative Changes—On Feb. 10 the president of 
the exchange and the president of the Association of Stock Ex- 
change Firms appealed to the committee on ways and means of 
the New York assembly for relief from the high state stock 
transfer tax. Governor Lehman signed the Coudert-Mitchell bill 
(passed by the legislature on April 24), eliminating the double 
taxation on odd-lot transactions. The president of the exchange 
explained that this “was a measure of tax relief which long had 
been needed and from which investors will derive encouragement.” 
He further expressed the hope that the legislature “would con- 
sider additional relief and realistically examine the whole stock 
transfer tax structure.” 

Changes in Commission Charges and Membership Dues —On 
Feb. 26 the board of governors adopted amendments to the 
constitution “raising minimum non-member and member com- 
mission rates approximately 25% and 10% respectively. The 
amended rates were approved by the membership on March 12 
and became effective March 16.” 
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SALES AND PRICES on the New York Stock exchange, 1942 
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STOMACH DISORDERS—STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


Effective May 1, 1942, amendments to the constitution of the 
exchange were approved by the board of governors, “covering a 
comprehensive revision of the rates of membership dues and 
other charges payable to the exchange by members and member 
firms so as to provide a fairer allocation of charges in relation 
to the services and benefits received.” 

Financial Record of the New York Stock Exchange.—Accord- 
ing to the annual financial statement of the exchange and affiliated 
companies, the year ending Dec. 31, 1941, showed a net loss 
for the year, after depreciation, of $2,229,560, compared with 
$981,348 in 1940. As in previous recent years, the price of New 
York Stock exchange seats remained exceptionally low through- 
out 1942. 

The prices varied between a minimum of $17,000 and a maxl- 
mum of $30,000. These prices compared with a minimum of 
$19,000 and a maximum of $35,000 for 1941, and a minimum 
of $33,000 and a maximum of $60,000 for 1940. (See also 
BusINnEss REVIEW.) (S: 9- Ba 


Stomach Disorders: sce ALIMENTARY SysTEM, DISORDERS OF. 


§ The following table lists the production of the various 
tone. types of stone in the United States, so far as data 
were available at the close of 1942. 


Production of Stone in the United States 
(In thousands of short tons or thousands of dollars) 


1940 IQ4I 
Name of Stone 
Total 
15,716 
10,881 
112,658 
240 
6,498 
7,740 
153,733 
160,044 


Dimension| Crushed 


Dimension} Crushed] Total 
Basalt 
Granite 
Limestone 
Marble 


15,604 
10,222 
111,576 
I51 
6,327 
7,056 
151,626 
$138,627] $ 


17,927 
13,517 
132,350 
107 
7-409 
9,851 9,940) 
181,161] 183,108! 
$173,942| $195,338 


17,037 
14,299; 
133,104 
170 


9,592 


$21,306 


Dimension Stone.—Sales of dimension stone in 1941 were 8% 


less in quantity than in 1940, but only 1% less in value. Build-— 


ing construction used 83% of the total, with small percentages 
going to monumental work (marble and granite only), paving, 


curbing and flagging. In addition to the stone listed above, 180,- _ 


990 tons of slate was sold as dimension stone in 1941. 
Crushed Stone.—Sales of crushed stone in 1941 were 181,160,- 


g80 short tons, an increase of 19% over 1940, while value in- | 
creased 26%; this does not include 42,735,000 tons of crushed |) 


stone used in the production of cement, 11,827,000 tons used in 
making lime, or 437,670 tons of crushed slate. Concrete and 


road metal took 61% of the total, metallurgical and refractory | 


uses 16%, agricultural uses 7% (all limestone), and railroad 
ballast 6%. (G. A. Ro.) 


. A British crown colony, 
Straits Settlements. Japanese occupation in 1942, one of 
the three principal administrative divisions of British Malaya, 
the others being the Federated and the Unfederated Malay 
States (qq.v.). Area of the Straits Settlements 1,356 sq.mi.; pop. 


(estimate of 1941) 1,435,895, divided racially as follows: Euro- 


peans 18,101, Malays 315,629, Eurasians 13,540, Chinese 927,- 
003, Indians 148,851, others 12,771. The capital is Singapore 
(q.v.). It is normally under the administration of a governor 
with an advisory council. The governor since 1934, Sir Thomas 
Shentoa Whitelegge Thomas, was made a prisoner of the Japanese 
in 1942. Along with the rest of Malaya, the Straits Settlements 


was overrun by the Japanese in Jan. and Feb. 1942 (See JAPAN; 
Wor_p War II). 
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STRATEGIC MINERAL SUPPLIES—STRIKES 


Education, Finance, Communications. — There were 420 
schools, with 83,078 students, in 1940. The unit of currency was 
the Straits dollar, equivalent to 47.51 U.S. cents in 1941. The 
pound sterling, however, was often used in financial statements. 
Revenue in 1941 was £5,501,790 and expenditure £7,056,729. 
The unrealized budget of 1942 called for revenue of £6,969,793, 
expenditure of £6,804,603. Imports in 1940 were £96,146,000, 
exports (including re-exports) £131,257,000. At the end of 1940 
there were 1,073 mi. of metalled roads and 133 mi. of gravelled 
roads in the colony. There were radio stations at Singapore and 
in Province Wellesley, for Penang. CW EE Giz.) 


Strategic Mineral Supplies. sorcain sent. soso, he 
* started in Sept. 1939, the 

_ official list of strategic and critical materials as compiled by the 
U.S. Army and Navy Munitions board included nine strategic 
and nine critical materials of mineral origin, the main differentia- 
tion between the two being that for the former major shortages 
of supply were anticipated, but for the latter only minor short- 
ages. After the United States was brought into the war, prac- 
tical considerations led to the replacement of the former strategic 
| and critical list by the War Production board’s Material Substi- 
| tution and Supply List, containing a listing of more than soo 
products, arranged in three groups and graded according to neces- 
sity in the war effort and adequacy of supply. 

Group I, supply is inadequate to meet demands; 

Group II, supply is approximately equal to demands; 

Group III, supply is in excess of demands. 

Those members of Group I that are shortest in supply are 
( marked with a star, so that in a way, these starred items corre- 
spond approximately to the former strategic list, and the unstarred 
' items to the critical list. Omitting a number of materials that 
1 are on the list because of lack of production or conversion facili- 
ties, and considering only those there because of scarcity of the 
) basic raw material, it is to be noted that the latest copy of this 
} list, issued Nov. 6, 1942, includes a total of 28 items of mineral 
origin, nine of which were starred, as follows: 


*Magnesium *Tantalum *Molybdenum Asbestos Cc 
* Aluminum S Beryllium *Nickel S Corundum 
*Copper Rhodium *Vanadium C Cryolite UG 
*Tin Lithium *Tungsten S Graphite C 
Cadmium Cc Tridium Cobalt Kyanite 
Zinc Chromium S&S Mica S 
Steel Quartz crystals 
Sodium nitrate 
Strontium 
Talc 


While there are nine starred items, just as there were nine 
. former strategic items, only four of these are identical; of the 
} others, three strategic items have a sufficient current supply to 
be listed in Group II, while of the other five starred items one 
was critical and four were not listed. Of the 19 unstarred items, 
two were formerly listed as strategic, four as critical, and the re- 
maining 13 were not listed. The former strategic materials are 
indicated by S, and the critical by C. But one of the most im- 
_ portant points is that the list includes copper, zinc and steel, with 
copper starred. 

Space is lacking to discuss in detail the many reasons behind 
the fact that shortages in 1942 were so much different and so 
much greater than had been anticipated, beyond the brief state- 
ment that previous planning and estimates were based on the 
attitude that the United States had only to plan against its 
) possible invasion; hence, as matters developed, requirements had 
to be successively enlarged for lend-lease aid, for following a 
rapid spread in the scope of the war geographically, as well as 
in intensity, and above all to meet the ever expanding demands 
of mechanized warfare, with its heavy consumption of metals. 

This development can best be illustrated by a concrete example, 
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TUNGSTEN CONCENTRATE from a Canadian refinery in Ottawa. The supply of 
this critical mineral, used in war industries to harden tool steel, became scarce 
after the fall of Burma in 1942. The new Canadian refinery, however, helped 
offset the loss 


and for this aluminum is selected, as it is near the top of the 
list in relative scarcity. The first proposal for an increased plane 
output called for 4,000 planes in a year, to build which would 
have required only about one-sixth of the current output of 
aluminum, leaving five-sixths for civilian uses. A recent official 
report announced that plane construction in 1942 would be ap- 
proximately 49,000; when one takes into consideration that on 
top of this twelve-fold increase in number, the average size of 
the planes being built was approximately doubled, and that the 
1943 program would probably call for twice as many as that of 
1942, one can better understand why aluminum production capac- 
ity was increased to a point where it was expected to reach 1,- 
050,000 tons in 1943, or more than six times the 1939 output. 
Another phase of the problem is the role that proper control 
of the distribution of strategic mineral supplies can be made to 
play in the future, in avoiding a repetition of world wars. The 
Mineral Sanctions provisions of the League of Nations were 
planned to provide such protection, but failed, partly because 
the United States, not being a member of the League, was not 
subject to its control, and partly because the enforcement of 
sanctions at the time that they were needed happened to be con- 
trary to the political and economic interests of certain members 
of the League, and no effective control could be secured without 
their support. (G. A. Ro.) 


Strikes and Lock-outs The United States, Canada and 
*® Great Britain publish current 
statistics of strikes and lock-outs, their causes and results, to- 
gether with detailed reports upon the more important strikes of 
each year. Most of the other nations report them less regularly; 
some not at all. The Canadian department of labour published 
a report on strikes throughout the world in the Labour Gazette, 
March 1937. 
The political situation in Germany, Italy, Russia and Japan 
made it “inadvisable” for wage earners to undertake strikes. 
World War II added Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, Norway, 
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Table I.—United States: Number of Strikes, Workers Involved, and Man-Days 
Lost, 1935—1941* 
Monthly Labor Review, United States Bureau of Labor Statistics (May 1942) 


Workers Involved 
in Strikes 
Beginning in Year 


Number of Strikes 
Beginning in 
Year Indicated 


Man-days Idle 
During Year 


STRONTIUM 


Table V.—Results of Labour Disputes in Great Britain Settled in 1942 


Results of Strikes 


Settled in favour of labour 
Settled in favour of em- 


DIOversi a cate 
Settled by compromises 
Negotiations pending, 


1,117,213 


15,456,337 


but 
work resumed . Pie 


2,014 
2,172 
4,749 
2,772 
2,613 
2,508 

3228 


788,648 
1,860,621 
688,376 
1,170,962 
576,988 
2,302,620 


13,901,956 
28,424,857 
9,148,273 
17,812,219 
6,700,872 
23,047,550 


*Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than x day are not included in 
this table nor in the following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained 
by the Bureau from more than 650 daily papers, labour papers, and trade journals, as 


well as from all government labour boards. 


Letters were written to representatives of 


parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers to 
some of these letters had not been received, the figures given for the late months are 


not final. 


Table Il.— United States: All Strikes, 1942-41 Compared by Months; 
Also War Industries’ Strikes, 1942 Compared by Months 


Month 


Number Strikes 


Workers Involved 


Man-Days Lost 


1942 


War 
Indus- 


All 
Indus- 


1942 


All 
Indus- 


War 
Indus- 


1942 


All 
Indus- 


War 
Indus- 


Compiled from British Labour Gazette, Feb.-Oct., 1942. 


Table VI.—Number and Time Loss in Canadian Labour Disputes, 1942 and 1941 


Month 


January . 
February 
March 
April . 
May 
June 
July. 
August 
September 
October . 


November . 
December . 


Total 


1942 


1941 


No. of 
Disputes 


No. of 
employees 
involved 


Time loss 
in work- 
ing days 


No. of 
Disputes 


2,715 
2,901 
3,770 
6,838 
6,904 
16,069 
22,672 
21,795 
13,316 
6,107 
20,490 


123,577 


440,947 


46,606 
23,907 
23,191 
20,403 
18,047 
41,232 
$4,402 
535535 
37,838 
26,926 
103,770 


Io 


No. of 
employees 
involved 


1,453 
1,787 
1,135 
20,460 
5,975 
7,547 
22,170 
13,314 
10,773 
5,511 
4,740 
2,715 


97,580 


Time loss 
in work- 


ing days 


3,238 

7514 

3,515 
77,036 
22,307 
30,284 
48,859 
33,569 
82,463 
19,093 
41,764 
46,606 


425,038 


tries | tries tries | tries tries tries 


390,000 
425,000 
450,000 
375,000 
325,000 
550,000 
450,000 
450,000 
450,000 
325,000 
175,000 


663,185 
1,134,531 
1,558,457 
7,112,742 
2,172,303 
1,504,056 
1,325,758 
1,825,488 
1,952,052 
1,925,328 
1,390,585 

470,471 


46,107 
118,700 
166,680 
173,513 
1374330 
254,053 
233,014 
266,353 
318,892 
167,805 


91,897 

71,875 
118,271 
511,570 
321,485 
142,089 
142,900 
PTR SR os 
295,270 
197,303 
227,721 

29,555 


11,605 
24,587 
34,957 
20,255 
44,891 
78,627 
74,812 
79,352 
71,912 
38,321 


January . 
February 


155 
Igo 
240 
310 
275 
35° 
400 
359° 
290 
235 
165 


27 
50 
66 
or 

125 

171 

198 

195 

156 
03 


32,500 
57,000 
65,000 
55,000 
58,000 
100,000 
87,500 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
55,000 


September 
October . 
November 
December 


Compiled from The Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Denmark, the Low Countries, Bulgaria, Rumania, Greece, Fin- 
land, to the area in which strikes would be ruthlessly suppressed. 

The year 1940 saw less strike activity in the United States than 
in 1939 but a definite increase in the number of strikes toward 
the end of the year which continued on into 1941, when strike 
activity was much greater than in either 1939 or 1940. There 
were 4,228 strikes started during 1941, compared with 2,613 in 
1939 and 2,508 in 1940. 


Table Ill_—Relative Frequency and Size of Labour Disputes in Great Britain 


in 1942 and 194] 


Number of 
Disputes 
Started 

in Month 


Number of Work 
People Involved in All 
Disputes during Month 


1941 


January. . 


February 
March. . 
April . 
May 
June . 
Why. 
August 


September . 


October . 


November. . 
December . 


1942 IQ4I 
17,100 
14,900 
15,200 
33,800 
94,400 

112,200 
18,500 
21,600 
25,000 


13,300 
13,100 
63,400 
45,700 
31,700 
28,200 
16,500 
22,100 
30,600 
33,900 
40,300 
22,400 


Compiled from British Lahour Gazette. 


Table 1V.—Causes of Labour Disputes 


Cause 


Demands for wage increases . . 


Resistance 


to wage reductions 


Other wage questions . . . 


Hours 


Employment of particular ‘classes of 


people o 


r individuals 


Other working arrangements . 


Questions involving trade union prin- 


ciples 


Sympathetic 


strikes. | 


Working Days Lost 
in Labour Disputes 
during Month 


1942 1941 


59,000 
28,000 
43,000 
63,000 
300,000 
356,000 
42,000 
37,000 
53,000 


in Great Britain, 1942, by Months 


Compiled from British Labour Gazette, Oct., 1942. 


Compiled from Canadian Labour Gazette. All 1942 figures are preliminary. 


Table Vil.—Trend of Labour Disputes in Canada, 1931-41 


Time loss in man- 
working days 


Number of workers 
involved 


Number of 
disputes 


88 
116 
125 
IQL 


204,238 
255,000 
317,547 
574,519 
284,028 
276,907 
836,303 
148,678 
224,588 
268,169 
425,938 


10,738 
23,399 
20,558 
45,800 
33,269 
34,812 
71,905 
20,395 
41,038 
63,460 
97,580 


120 


156 
278 
147 
122 
192 
268 


Compiled from Canadian Labour Gazette. 


In 1939 there was a loss of 17,812,219 man-days, in 1940 only 
6,700,872, and in 1941, 23,047,556. During 1937 the loss of man- 
days was 28,424,857. The maximum loss of man-days in any 
month of 1941 was 7,099,392 in April. The next largest month 
was 4,876,744 in April 1939. 

Table I shows for the United States the number of strikes, 
workers involved and days lost, 1935-41. The year 1937 was still 
the record year in number of strikes since 1917. The number of 
strikes began to increase in 1933 and rose steadily through 1937. 
The number declined steadily through 1940 and increased again 
in 1941. 

The monthly reports on strikes issued by the U.S. bureau of 
labour statistics indicated that close to one-half of the strikes 
of 1941 involved some question of union recognition, with wages 
the other major issue. This distribution was characteristic of 1937 
through 1941. Tables IV and V show the causes of British dis- 


uation stand out—in Table IV the absence of “union recognition” 
unless included in “questions involving trade union principles,” 
and in Table V the large percentage of the strikes which ended 
definitely in favour of the employers. 

Canada had only 192 strikes in 1940 involving 63,469 workers 
and but 268 involving 97,580 employees in 1941. (See also LABOUR 
Untons; NatronaL Lasor RELATIONS Boarp; Untrep States; 
War Lazor Boarp, NATIONAL.) (DED. ED 


Strontium. bullets and signal flares, increased the demand for 
the usual supplies for civilian uses that had been met by imports, 
and caused the opening of mines on the west coast that had been 
practically idle after 1918. Shipments of strontium minerals from 
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United States mines in 1941 amounted to 4,724 short tons, valued 
at $69,054, more than doubling the 1940 output. At the same 
time imports increased from 2,751 tons in 1940 to 3,172 tons in 
the first nine months of 1941, mostly from England, but with sub- 
stantial amounts from Mexico, a new source of supply. 

(G. A. Ro.) 


' Submarine Warfare.* The War on Shipping.—Axis Sub- 


marine Campaign.—The question of 

Maintenance of adequate shipping against the depredations of 
axis submarines was the most vital one of 1942, with the advan- 
tage, at least in Atlantic waters, largely in favour of the axis 
_ powers. With the opening of new fronts all over the world the 
problem of supply lines became ever more pressing and, with 
merchant bottoms being sunk faster than new ones could be 
commissioned, the United Nations seemed destined to eventual 
| defeat. By year’s end, however, new factors had developed to 
» such an extent that, although the submarine menace was still one 
) to tax the utmost powers of the Allies, there was cause for a 
much more optimistic view of the final outcome. 

Total losses of usable Allied and neutral merchantmen prior 
r to 1942 were estimated to be 8,229,000 tons, increasing each 

year. In 1942 the vise of censorship clamped down tight; the 
| United States announced only the numbers of ships lost, without 
mention of size, while London vouchsafed no information what- 
ever. German pretensions were, however, still received through 
j) shortwave broadcasts. In October Berlin claimed a total toll for 
) the year of 6,600,000 tons; extended through December this 
) would amount to approximately 8,000,000 tons. Previous experi- 
jence with nazi claims proved they were exaggerated by nearly 
( 100%. If this was still true it may be guessed that actual ship- 
i ping losses of the United Nations amounted to about 4,000,000 
| tons during 1942, or a total loss to date of somewhat in excess of 
112,000,000 tons. As a check on this figure we have an unofficial 
|, estimate early in Dec. 1942 that a total of 2,029 United Nations 
j,merchantmen were sunk during the course of the war. Assuming 
that seagoing cargo ships displace an average of 6,000 tons this 
4 also amounts to a total loss of slightly more than 12,000,000 tons. 
/ We hazard a guess, then, based on the meagre information avail- 
(able, that losses in Allied and neutral merchant bottoms during 
(1942 amounted to approximately 4,000,000 tons (greater than in 
any preceding year of the war) and that total losses for the war 
(up to the close of 1942 were close to 12,200,000 tons. 
As the year opened the submarine front was relatively quiet. 
1 The reason for this soon became apparent—a change in subma- 
‘rine strategy was under way and the U-boats were enroute to new 
i hunting grounds. The new strategy quickly revealed itself. A 
| large steamship was sunk off Nova Scotia about mid-January; 
i. the next day a tanker went down near Long Island, and five days 
j later another was lost off North Carolina. It was evident that a 
j large scale attack on shipping along the coast of the United States 
-was being undertaken and that other areas were being denuded 
i of U-boats to make this new offensive effective. By the end of 
} January these attacks had extended the full length of the North 
American coast. 
| February saw an extension of warfare into the Caribbean, with 
q daring attacks on tankers and the oil refinery at Aruba. Official 
} London expressed grave concern and estimated that the axis pow- 
ers had at least 100 submarines operating in the western Atlantic. 
Early in March Prime Minister Churchill voiced alarm at this 
“most serious increase in shipping losses” and added that “we 
-are strained to the limit.”” The curve of sinkings rose steadily 


*Al] assertions or opinions contained in this article are the private ones of the writer 
and are not to be construed as official or reflecting the views of the U.S. navy depart- 
_ ment or of the naval service at large. 


and the full import of the crucial situation began to be felt in 
the United States. Atlantic coastal shipping was the principal 
target of the marauders and North Atlantic convoys were com- 
paratively free from assault. 

By April the U-boats had worked steadily southward and the 
whole coast, from the bulge of Brazil to Newfoundland, was 
blanketed with submarines. The nazi strategy was plain to be- 
hold: (1) this new campaign was a co-operative gesture toward 
Japan; (2) these unprotected shipping routes were a lucrative 
hunting ground; (3) popular clamour in the United States might 
cause naval forces to be withdrawn either from the Pacific or 
from North Atlantic convoys; (4) the weakest point of Amer- 
ican shipping, tanker strength, was singled out for special atten- 
tion. But Washington refused to be stampeded into the trap; 
Pacific forces were undisturbed and North Atlantic convoys went 
on as before. This new battle had to go by default until its own 
special protection could be built up and put in operation. 

In May and June, with the coming of summer, the curve of 
merchant sinkings rose more steeply, averaging three a day. The 
Caribbean and Gulf of Mexico became real hot spots. Mines laid 
by U-boats off Hampton Roads took a small toll. Attacks on the 
well-protected lend-lease convoys to Britain and Russia were at a 
minimum, except in the Barents sea, where combined air and 
undersea raids were carried out with questionable success. Late 
in June the navy department announced the installation of a 
convoy system along the Atlantic seaboard, and soon thereafter 
Germany admitted meeting stronger submarine defenses in this 
area. The month ended with a meeting in Washington between 
Prime Minister Churchill and President Roosevelt to discuss 
joint means of combating this increasing submarine threat. 

July was probably the peak month of the war for shipping 
losses. The coastal convoy system was not yet in full operation 
and beaches throughout the length of the Atlantic seaboard were 
strewn with wreckage and defiled with fuel oil. About mid-July 
Navy Secretary Knox announced that shipping in the Caribbean 
was being escorted and that convoys would soon be established 
in the Gulf of Mexico. Soon thereafter the navy department 
reported that its meagre coastal anti-submarine forces had been 
augmented by British and Canadian vessels and by some units 
of the royal air force. That counter-measures were becoming 
increasingly effective was certain, and was corroborated by the 
statement of the nazi submarine admiral, Doenitz, that he did 
“not underestimate the enemy.” 

As the convoy system improved, August witnessed a distinct 
drop in sinkings in the western Atlantic and operations of axis 
submersibles shifted steadily southward toward the African trade 
routes. Increasing attention was also paid to the arctic route to 
Russia, and the gravity of this situation was accented by the 
admission that some arctic convoys were losing as much as 50% 
of their cargoes. An increased tempo of warfare against convoys 
near the Canadian coast was also noted. The German radio 
claimed in late September that one combined air and undersea 
attack on a 45-ship arctic convoy netted 38 ships, totalling 270,- 
ooo tons; this was refuted by British authorities, who insisted that 
the great majority of ships reached their Russian destination. 
Also during September Berlin claimed a highly successful U-boat 
attack on a westbound convoy, sinking 19 ships for a total of 
122,000 tons. 

The last quarter of the year saw a reduction in shipping losses 
on all routes, with the possible exception of those servicing Africa. 
This improvement was due in part to more effective anti-sub- 
marine measures on all fronts, and in part, especially in the 
North Atlantic, to the advent of winter with its attendant heavy 
seas and briefer periods of daylight. In October a flurry of U-boat 
activity off the bulge of North Africa again indicated the possi- 
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bility of axis use of Dakar as a base. Later reports of numerous 
U-boats operating off Cape Town, Freetown and Sierra Leone 
lent credence to the probability that African communications had 
become a principal winter target. North Atlantic sea lanes were 
still receiving attention, however, and occasional raiders still 
showed up off the Atlantic seaboard and in the Caribbean. 

The outstanding event of November was the invasion of North 
Africa by British and United States forces. This involved an 
armada estimated as high as 850 ships, including warships. The 
axis powers certainly had some warning of this attack and dis- 
posed an underseas fleet to meet it, but, as only one ship was 
reported lost before the landing, it is probable that they expected 
the blow to strike farther south, perhaps at Dakar. But before 
transports, supply ships and tankers could be completely unloaded, 
U-boats had concentrated off the area of operations, and Berlin 
claimed a total of 89 merchant ships sunk or damaged, amount- 
ing to 183,000 tons. The United Nations reported heavy attacks, 
and Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham estimated that at least 50 
submarines were lurking off the African theatre. The loss of a 
British aircraft carrier and 15 transports and cargo ships was 
admitted. The opening of the African front necessitated long and 
vital supply lines from the United States and there was no doubt 
that these would be in constant danger of U-boat attacks; the 
Strait of Gibraltar and the roadstead at Casablanca are practically 
in the front yard of those based on the Bay of Biscay. 

At year’s end U-boat activity on the Atlantic seaboard had 
dwindled to insignificant proportions, but the sea lanes of the 
North Atlantic, off South America and Africa were still subject to 
deadly attacks. British officialdom, however, announced in late 
December that more than 100,000 merchantmen had been con- 
voyed over all routes and that of these the losses were less than 
one ship in 200. 

Japan's Submarine Effort.—The most welcome disappoint- 
ment of the year was the unproductive use of Japan’s large fleet 
of submersibles. Except for isolated stabs at unescorted ships 
successful attacks on the huge war shipments to Hawaii and Aus- 
tralia were lacking; whether this was due to lack of effort or was 
a tribute to effective convoys was not known. Possibly Japanese 
strategy called for use of its submarines with its fleet, operating 
against warships, but it was more probable that Japanese psychol- 
ogy failed to measure up to the submarine’s exacting demands. 
During the summer a number of merchant sinkings were reported 
in Mozambique channel, probably the work of Japanese subma- 
rines working out of Vichy Madagascar; after the British cleaned 
up that island in September this activity ceased. 

British Submarines Against Supply Lines.—The small but 
efficient force of British submarines continued its depredations 
on axis supply lines from Italy to Libya, and these undoubtedly 
had a real effect on the Egyptian campaign. In September Ad- 
miral Max Horton, chief of Britain’s submarine forces, announced 
that his boats had, throughout the war, accounted for 300 axis 
supply ships. While most of these were in the Mediterranean, it 
was also apparent that there was still some activity against nazi 
supply routes to Norway and the Low Countries. A few subma- 
rines were also known to be operating briefly against the Jap- 
anese in the Indian ocean. The main effort, however, was directed 
against axis lines in the Mediterranean, and it was here that the 
greatest successes were achieved. 

Russian Submarines in Commerce Warfare.—In February 
British official sources announced that, since Russia’s entry into 
the war, soviet submarines had accounted for 43 axis ships, total- 
ling 170,000 tons. Spring brought forth repeated reports of suc- 
cessful actions in the Barents sea against German convoys to 
Petsamo. During the summer persistent reports emanated from 
Sweden that its convoys to Germany and Finland were being 
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attacked, with some success, in the Baltic. Although Russia de-/ 
nied attacks on neutral Sweden there seemed little doubt that | 
Germany had a submarine problem of its own, in its own back | 
yard—the Baltic. As far as was known Red submarines in the © 
Black sea and at Vladivostok were inactive. 
Pig-boats in the Pacific.—United States submarines, known )}) 
affectionately as pig-boats, achieved an enviable record in the 


western Pacific. Strategists in Washington early realized that one | 


of Japan’s weakest points, with her ever-extending lines of com- ‘|| 
munication, was her shortage of merchant bottoms; accordingly 
the decision to attack this weakness with everything available 
was speedily reached. The first indication of this was in early 
January when Tokyo bleated about the loss of two large ships in || 
its home waters. From then on navy communiques reported an 
ever-growing list of vital Japanese shipping sunk. Early in the 
year a number of submarines operated from the Philippines and 
Java, and later from Australia, but, while these scored some }} 


notable successes in the China sea and southern waters, the bulk’ ii 
of sinkings came from those that made the long trek from Pearl jj) 


Harbor to Japan. Late in December Premier Tojo admitted los- 
ing 65 merchantmen and warned that this loss was serious. But |} 
United States figures at the end of the year indicated that, con- }} 
sidering cargo bottoms only, its submarines had sunk 85, prob- 
ably sank 12 more, and damaged 18. Using, as before, an aver- 
age of 6,000 tons per ship, it is estimated that over 500,000 
merchant tons can be credited to the pig-boats. iq 
Combative Measures.—As the trend of the whole global war |) 
might well be influenced by shipping losses, every effort was bent 
toward stemming the tide of U-boat warfare. Combative meas- 
ures took several forms. Most important was extension of the 
convoy system, but, because of lack of escort vessels in suitable 
numbers to cover all threatened areas, this was difficult. As soon | 
as one shipping lane was well protected the elusive U-boats 
shifted to another route. The only solution was fully to protect 
one sea lane at a time, extending the system as new craft became 
available. All types of small vessels were used in this work— 


destroyers, corvettes, patrol craft, yachts—augmented by planes | 


and blimps. The latter, with their ability to hover and attack, | 
proved unexpectedly valuable. In June Mexico’s entry into the 
war added its small navy to the almost non-existent escort forces 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and during the same month the convoy 
system was partially installed from Florida to Maine. By mid- | 
summer effective new types of submarine killers were coming off } 
the ways in flocks, and the system was gradually extended to the 
Caribbean and later to the Gulf of Mexico. The efficiency of | 
these measures was proved by the withdrawal of most axis sub- 
marines to happier hunting grounds. Brazil’s navy and air force © 
entered the fight when that country declared war in August, and 


this reinforcement helped considerably in protecting South Amer- |/}} 


ican waters. At year’s end it appeared that the important ship-— 
ping lanes still to be safeguarded were the African coastal route | 
and the United States-Good Hope lane. The coming of Dakar |i} 
into the Allied fold should contribute greatly to the ease of this |} 
task—when and if strong anti-submarine forces are based on this 
strategic port. 
The struggle to launch new bottoms faster than old ones were | 
destroyed was another important phase in combating the U-boat. 
British yards built rapidly and well, but their capacity was lim- 
ited. The real effort was expected to be made in the United 
States, where President Roosevelt set a seemingly impossible goal | 
of 8,000,000 tons of new shipping in 1942. Shipbuilders, faced | 
with a shortage of critical materials and with labour troubles, 
accomplished miracles. In April Maritime Commissioner Vickery 
reported that the United States was building two ships a day, but 
replacements were still far behind sinkings; in July he announced 
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ijestroyer ‘‘Assiniboine’’ which sent it to the bottom of the north Atlantic in GERMAN 


’-HOTOGRAPH OF RAMMED GERMAN U-BOAT, close by the Canadian 
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‘ “SUBMARINE FORTRESS” on the Atlantic coast, built to protect 
1942. The German crew surrendered just before the submarine sank docked U-boats from aerial attack. This photograph was smuggled out of 
German-occupied France in 1942 


| SHINESE SEAMAN, unconscious from exposure and cold, adrift on a life raft 
ust before his rescue by a Canadian minesweeper in Jan. 1942. He was one 
f a few survivors from a merchant ship torpedoed off Nova Scotia 
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that the building rate had now passed the rate of United States 
losses—but not of United Nations losses; in September the rate 
finally reached three new ships a day. The Allied invasion of 
North Africa in November created a new supply problem and 
increased the number of bottoms, especially tankers, required; 
to offset this Admiral Cunningham asserted that the opening of 
the Mediterranean to Allied shipping would, by obviating the 
long cruise around Good Hope, amount to a saving of at least 
2,000,000 tons. Although losses were still dangerously high there 
was reason for hope in the splendid achievements of American 
and British shipbuilders and it seems certain that the goal of 
8,000,000 tons was reached. (See also SHIPBUILDING.) 

Heavy air attacks on the bases and building yards of U-boats 
was another method employed to combat the peril. Submarine 
bases from the eastern Mediterranean to northern Norway were 
harried with ever-increasing bomb-loads, with special attention 
to bases in occupied France—Le Havre, Brest, St. Nazaire, La 
Pallice. A commando raid on St. Nazaire in March introduced a 
change in technique; reminiscent of the Zeebrugge raid in 1918, 
it employed an explosive ship to shatter the lock gates, presum- 
ably leaving the U-boats in the basin high and dry. Heavy bomb- 
ing raids were also directed at submarine building yards at Ham- 
burg, Emden, Bremen, Flensburg, and faraway Danzig. Even 
factories in the interior, known to be manufacturing submarine 
parts, received their share of attention, but the real effect of these 
raids on retarding submarine construction can only be guessed 
at. Germany countered the bombing of bases by building bomb- 
proof shelters over the slips where U-boats lay up for rest and 
overhaul and it was doubted if much vital damage was inflicted. 

Anti-submarine material was undergoing constant improvement. 
The use of echoing devices against submarines, both submerged 
and on the surface, developed rapidly, with excellent results. 
Depth charges were improved to cope with strengthened U-boat 
hulls. New types of patrol craft were being turned out in num- 
bers that should soon be sufficient to give all coastal shipping 
routes a reasonable amount of protection. 

In summary, then, it appeared that the menace of axis sub- 
marines was still the chief obstacle to be overcome if the United 
Nations were to win the war. Global warfare involved a multi- 
plicity of supply lines and these had to be adequately protected 
if far-flung troops were to operate successfully. By the close of 
1942, such was not the case. Shipping losses remained danger- 
ously high. U-boats were probably produced faster than they 
were destroyed. But there was reason for cautious optimism. 
The increase in tonnage losses over 1941 was largely due to lack 
of protection of American shipping in the western Atlantic; this 
deficiency was almost overcome. In addition, the rapid rate at 
which new bottoms were launched, the measures taken to retard 
U-boat construction, and the improvement of anti-submarine 
material gave rise to the belief that 1943 would witness a down- 
ward rate in sinkings and the beginning of the end of U-boat 
depredations. 

Submarines in Naval Actions.—Germany, Italy and the 
United States made the principal objective of their submarine 
fleets the shipping of their respective enemies. Great Britain, too, 
concentrated on lines of communication but, as these lines were 
supplying enemy forces, the objective had also a military nature. 
Japan’s lack of success against shipping intimates the possibility 
that its submersibles were working mainly in conjunction with 
surface naval forces, against naval objectives, although their suc- 
cess in this field was also limited. There were, however, numer- 
ous occasions, planned or otherwise, when submarines operated 
destructively against combatant vessels. 

In January the Admiralty admitted the loss of the light cruiser 
“Galatea,” which received three submarine torpedoes off Alexan- 
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dria. Shortly thereafter a United States submarine reportedly sank 
either a Japanese transport or auxiliary carrier. The same month 
the Admiralty announced that a British submarine had made ¢ 
sure kill of a U-boat and had damaged an Italian destroye 
Late in January a Nipponese aircraft carrier was reported prob 
ably sunk by a United States submarine in the action at Macassa 
straits. The month ended with the delayed report of the loss 0 
H.M:S. “Barham,” British dreadnaught, in Nov. 1941, by fou 
submarine torpedoes off the Libyan coast—a real prize. 

Early in February the navy department announced the loss te 
a Japanese submarine of the naval oiler “Neches,” and later in the 
month the Fighting French corvette “Alice” and the United States 
Coast Guard cutter “Alexander Hamilton” fell victims to U-boats 
while on escort duty in the North Atlantic. This was followed 
by the report that a British submarine had damaged a nazif 
cruiser, believed to be the “Prinz Eugen.” Early in March thena 
department claimed its pig-boats sank a Japanese destroyer an¢ 
put out of action an aircraft carrier and three cruisers, probably 
near Java. Shortly thereafter the old United States destroyer 
“Jacob Jones” was a U-boat victim off the Delaware coast, and 
British submarines reported the sinking of two Italian submarines 
in the Mediterranean. As March ended, the Admiralty announced 
the loss of the light cruiser ““Naiad” by submarine torpedo, prob 
ably while escorting a Murmansk convoy. 

April opened with the reported loss of a Japanese light cruise 
to a United States submarine, and the damaging of two more b 
the same pig-boat, operating south of Java. Following this the 
sinking of an Italian heavy cruiser off Libya by a British sub- 
marine was reported. In the southwest Pacific a United States 
submarine claimed the sinking of a Japanese destroyer, while 
later in the month another waylaid and probably sank a Japanese} 
submarine. As the month closed the German radio claimed that} 
U-boats had entered the Mediterranean for some months past} 
and were responsible for sinking three cruisers, seven destroyers, } 
four corvettes and five patrol boats in 1942; all these losses were } 
not reported by the Admiralty and are subject to some doubt. 

Early in May the navy department announced the loss of an- 
other old destroyer, “Sturtevant,” off the Florida coast, and soon 
thereafter the Admiralty admitted that the heavy cruiser “Edin- 
burgh” had gone down before submarine torpedoes, probably in an 
arctic convoy. About mid-month a navy communique stated tha 
a Nipponese submarine had fallen victim to a pig-boat in th 
western Pacific, while in the Caribbean the United States destroyer 
“Blakely” suffered a damaging submarine attack. A later com- 
munique announced serious damage by submarine to a Japanese } 
heavy cruiser in the western Pacific. 

June was a banner month for submarines. In the Midway ac 
tion a pig-boat scored three hits on the Mikado’s carrier “Soryu”; 
due to combined bomb and torpedo pounding this prize later} 
went to the bottom. But the score was soon more than evened 
The United States carrier “Yorktown,” returning disabled to Pear. 
Harbor, was waylaid by a Japanese submersible which sank no 
only the “Yorktown” but also the destroyer “Hammann,” whi 
lay alongside. At mid-month, during heavy convoy actions in th 
Mediterranean, a British submarine captain reported that he sa 
an Italian heavy cruiser and damaged the battleship “Littorio.’ 
Other June victims were an Italian destroyer and the Unite 
States seaplane tender “Gannet.” 

In July United States submarines became active against Jap 
anese forces operating in the Aleutians. Attacks resulted in th 
sinking of six destroyers, the probable sinking of one, and th 
damaging of another. These actions were followed by repor 
from Moscow that a Russian submarine had torpedoed an 
seriously damaged the nazi battleship “Tirpitz” during an arcti 
convoy battle; this is unverified. In the western Pacific proof o 
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the sinking of a large Japanese destroyer by a United States sub- 
marine was afforded by a photograph of the stricken vessel taken 
through the periscope, the first of its kind. 
In early August the Berlin radio claimed the sinking in the 

_ Mediterranean of the British carrier “Eagle” during an attack on a 
_ Malta convoy; this loss was quickly acknowledged by London. 
_ During the same action a British submarine claimed heavy dam- 
_ age to an Italian cruiser. Late in the month United States sub- 
marines in the Aleutians sank an unidentified Japanese cruiser or 
destroyer and probably sank another destroyer. In September 
, Admiral Horton announced that to date British submarines had 
sunk a total of 87 axis warships of all categories. In mid- 
September a telling blow by a Nipponese submarine was struck 
.in the southwest Pacific when the United States carrier “Wasp” 
received three torpedoes; aggravated by magazine and gasoline 
explosions the damage was such that she quickly sank. Soon 
, after this the Canadian Navy Minister admitted that his de- 
_stroyer “Ottawa” and the escort vessel “Racoon” had fallen vic- 
_tims to U-boats in a convoy battle, while Berlin claimed two de- 
_stroyers and a corvette in what was probably the same action. In 
, another axis attack on an arctic convoy Berlin claimed the sinking 
| or “knocking out” of four destroyers and two patrol craft, while 
‘the Admiralty admitted losing the destroyer “Somali” and the 
| minesweeper “Leda.” At month’s end Berlin claimed the U-boat 
) sinking of another destroyer. 
In October a Japanese heavy cruiser and large seaplane tender 
» went down under attack by United States submarines in the 
} western Pacific. November reports showed an auxiliary Nip- 
( ponese carrier attacked by a pig-boat in the same area and left 
{ burning. The African coup of the United Nations was cheap in 
‘ warship losses, the price being one British carrier, probably a 
i converted job, although Berlin also claimed damage to a British 
4 destroyer. Soon after this the navy department reported the sink- 
ing in the western Pacific by United States submarines of a 
| Japanese destroyer and patrol vessel. The last November report 
‘ was that of the damaging and beaching of the United States gun- 
( boat “Erie” as a result of submarine attack in the Caribbean. 
' In December the probable loss of two more Japanese destroy- 
+ ers was announced—victims of United States submarines. Toward 
} the end of the month London reported that an Allied (probably 
i Greek) submarine in the Mediterranean sank an axis destroyer. 
) At year’s end the total warship toll for United States submarines 
} was announced to be 21 sunk, 8 probably sunk and 9 damaged. 
| Those listed as sunk were 3 cruisers, 12 destroyers, 2 tenders and 
| 4 of miscellaneous type. 
| The most fantastic claim of the year was entered by the com- 
} mander of the Italian submarine “Barbarigo.” In May he reported 
-having sunk off Brazil an American battleship under destroyer 
/ escort; in July he claimed to have placed four torpedoes in the 
_ hull of another United States battleship off Africa, causing its 
_ total loss. For these exploits he was showered with honours and 
promotions, but in October his claims were thoroughly spiked by 
British data which proved his attacks were carried out, respec- 
tively, on a British freighter and corvette. 
_ Submarines were used for military purposes other than direct 
_attack on enemy vessels throughout 1942. Early in the year it 
_was reported that U-boats were being used as troop transports 
in the Mediterranean. The diary of a captured nazi soldier also 
referred to 6,o00-ton U-boats carrying troops and supplies to 
_ Libya, but this was considered doubtful. It was possible, how- 
ever, that the American descent on Makin island was secretly 
accomplished by use of large submarines as transports for marine 
| raiders. 
Inconsequential bombardments have been carried out sporadi- 
cally by Japanese submarines at objectives on Australia, Canada, 


Oregon, California, New Hebrides, Samoa and Midway. The 
same manoeuvre when indulged in by U-boats at Aruba and Cura- 
cao had somewhat better results. The only report of Allied sub- 
marine bombardments came late in the year when a British sub- 
marine, on three successive nights, shelled the railroad between 
Tripoli and-E] Agheila and damaged it considerably. 

Submarines of all nations were probably used for all-important 
reconnaissance and observation of harbours; Admiral Nimitz 
stated in June that his pig-boats had performed brilliantly as 
scouts. During the siege of Bataan and Corregidor it was offi- 
cially announced that a submarine had slipped at night alongside 
a Corregidor dock, landing ammunition and bringing off treasure 
and important passengers. Judging by the lack of other subma- 
rine activity during this period and the large number of evacuees 
it is probable that a regular ferry service was then in operation 
between Australia and Corregidor. . 

Submarines also saw use in transporting spies, the first reported 
instance being the landing of nazi saboteurs on the United States 
coasts in June. The secret mission of General Mark Clark to 
North Africa, paving the way for invasion, was transported by a 
British submarine, and the same craft also made possible the 
escape of the French General Giraud from a Vichy-French port. 

Submarine Losses.—Germany and Italy—The European axis 
powers admitted no losses whatever during the year. In 1941 it 
was estimated that nearly 200 axis submarines met death at the 
hands of their enemies. A search of the records for 1942 indi- 
cated that only 11 individual sinkings were officially claimed by 
the United Nations, while 38 more were reported unofficially— 
a total of 49. In September the Admiralty’s First Lord Alex- 
ander stated that losses during July and August had been the 
highest of the war, and at the same time the Admiralty said it 
believed that Italy now had little more than half its original 
force remaining. In October Mr. Alexander surprisingly claimed 
that 530 axis submarines had been sunk or damaged during the 
course of the war by the British and American navies alone, not 
counting those sunk by air forces. As this figure was far in excess 
of any previously given out there was a tendency by the press to 
discount it, but on further analysis it seemed likely to be cor- 
rect, although in accepting it one must remember that “dam- 
aged” does not infer lethal injury. It was known that the rate of 
U-boat construction was high and, as the increase in numbers of 
U-boats at sea was not proportionately larger, it was safe to as- 
sume that many were being lost. Because of the nature of sub- 
marine operations losses could never be determined definitely by 
anyone except the nation that sent them out and failed to get 
them back, but this writer believes that German and Italian 
losses would eventually be revealed to average over 200 a year. 

Japan.—Official United States sources announced the sinking 
of 12 Japanese submarines during 1942, and unofficial claims were 
made to r4 more. In view of the paucity of Nippon’s submarine 
operations and of anti-submarine measures in the Pacific the un- 
official claims should probably be discounted. But the number 
sunk was undoubtedly greater than that officially claimed, for the 
reason that official claims were made by the United States only 
on definite proof. It was estimated that Japan lost approximately 
20 submarines during the year. 

United States Only four submarines were reported lost dur- 
ing the year, including the “S-26” which was not sunk by enemy 
action, The total for the war stood at five, and, except that some 
reports might be delayed, this was believed authentic. Consider- 
ing the active role played by the pig-boats this figure was exceed- 
ingly low and paid a high tribute to both personnel and material. 
One Netherlands submarine, while operating with United States 
forces was also lost. 

Russia.—Soviet officialdom maintained complete silence on sub- 
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marine losses, and no axis claims of having sunk Russian subma- 
rines were noted. 

France.—Vichy admitted the loss of a submarine in operations 
against the British off Madagascar. Three other Vichy-French 
submersibles were unofficially reported lost in action off Casa- 
blanca in November. Another three escaped from Toulon in De- 
cember and joined the Allies at Algiers, while it was also reliably 
reported that 8 to 12 submarines at Dakar and one at Alexandria 
had cast their lot with the United Nations. 

New Construction.—Germany.—There was no doubt that Ger- 
many, realizing the tremendous importance of these weapons, 
concentrated on building submarines and turned them out as rap- 
idly as possible. The growing dearth of materials and labour, and 
the ever-increasing raids on submarine yards and dispersed parts 
factories, operated together to retard production and it is doubt- 
ful if the nazis’ vaunted goal of a U-boat a day was reached. It 
is probable, however, that from 250 to 300 were produced in 
1942 and that the fleet was still increasing in size. U-boats are 
of four general classes. The smallest, about 250 tons, is used for 
training and work in home waters. The next class is 517 tons, 
length about 220 ft., surface speed 16 knots, mounts 5 torpedo 
tubes and one 3.5-in. gun, with endurance of about 10,000 mi. 
at normal cruising speed. The newest class is of 740 tons, the 
increased size giving it the endurance (14,000 mi.) necessary for 
offensive patrols far from home. This type has a speed of 18 
knots, mounts 5 torpedo tubes and a 4.1-in. gun; it also has 
better armour protection to withstand light gunfire while attacking 
in the awash condition. It is simple, rugged and easy to handle. 
The nazis also build U-boats of 1,060 tons, but these are com- 
paratively few in number and are used chiefly as minelayers. 
There were persistent rumours of still larger types, some guesses 
running up to 6,000 tons, for use as troop carriers and subma- 
rine supply ships. The rumours lacked verification and were con- 
sidered unlikely. The newer U-boats were built to withstand much 
greater depths than formerly, 500 to 600 ft., and more torpedo- 
carrying capacity was provided. It was probable that they were 
now equipped with radar for use on the surface for locating vic- 
tims in darkness or fog, and they also made considerable use of 
the electric torpedo which, although it had a shorter range, left 
no wake. Underwater listening and echo devices were reported to 
be much improved. It had long been rumoured that Germany had 
a new engine which used fuel oil on the surface but operated sub- 
merged on a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen, and this rumour 
again received much notice during the year. As the practical 
drawbacks to such a design more than offset the advantages 
claimed, the rumour was seriously doubted. Another development 
was the magnetic explosive head on torpedoes, which detonates 
either on contact with the hull or when it passes under the keel 
of a vessel. 

Italy—The fascists build numerous types of submarines, al- 
though it was possible that, under the influence of nazi special- 
ists, there was a trend toward standardization. No estimate of the 
rate of submarine construction was possible, but it was thought 
to be insufficient to replace those sunk. Italian submarines were 
known to be less rugged than U-boats and were less efficiently 
operated. The distinctively large conning towers were cut down 
in order to reduce the silhouette. 

Japan.—Several types of submarines are built in Japan but 
the best known of these was the long-range I-class, which is able 
to make the round trip across the Pacific. These boats displace 
between 1,500 and 2,000 tons. Japan continued to use midget 
submarines, as was demonstrated by the ineffectual attack in 
June on Sydney. Three of these were sunk but were later raised 
and found to be 57 ft. long, larger than those used at Pearl Har- 
bor; they were fitted with net cutters, 18-in. torpedoes and a 
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rine until launched for their close-in attack. Nothing was known Nl 


600-pound explosive charge. Most interesting was a keel fitting 
which indicated they were carried on the deck of a large subma- 


of the current rate of Japanese construction, but lack of facilities | | 
should keep it low. : 
Great Britain —No figures or estimates on submarine construc- 
tion during the year were available. As British submarines | 
achieved an enviable record of performance it might be expected ; 
that the value of this weapon was fully realized and that con- | 
struction at least offset losses. ‘|i 
United States——With American submarine operations aimed — 
almost entirely at Japan the long-range 1,500-ton boat was fa- |}j 
voured. Almost all new construction was of this capable class. i 
While there had been little change in basic characteristics of 
these boats, all new developments in searching and ranging de-— 
vices were installed. No exact figures as to numbers under con- || 
struction were available, but building was greatly accelerated. In }| 
late spring congress voted $900,000,000 for new construction © 
which would add more than 100 submarines to the flotillas, bring- 
ing the total eventually to well over 200. The excellence of de-— 
sign was proved by the few losses incurred and the fact that 
many stood up under prolonged and heavy depth-charging. : 
Russia.—No information available. At 
Submarine Personnel.—Despite rumours, there was no evi- 
dence that the morale of U-boat crews was in any way strained. 
While it was known that relatively green crews were seeing active } 
service, the standard of performance remained high. The nazi } 
submarine admiral, Doenitz, paid meticulous attention to morale; | 


his officers were well-trained, were encouraged to be individual-— 
ists and to use initiative, and were thoroughly propagandized nt 
the party line. Democracy between officers and men was fostered. }j 
Italian personnel was thought to be much inferior to that of Ger- | 
many, and Japanese crews, largely because of lack of achieve- | 
ments, were not rated highly. British morale remained excellent 
and officers and crews functioned brilliantly. The high spot of } 
the year, however, was the splendid performance under gruelling |) 
conditions of the hitherto untried men of the United States sub- j}\\ 
marines. The “Silent Service” had always been highly restrictive, 
and the careful weeding-out of the unfit throughout the yout 
paid high dividends in the crucible of war. 

Submarine Tactics.—Reports of nazi use of the famed “wolf- 
pack” tactics diminished during the year and it appeared that 
U-boats were operating with more freedom of movement. This | 
was due partly, it is believed, to the inclusion of auxiliary air- 
craft carriers with important convoys, and partly to the fact that } 
U-boat crews were lacking in the experience necessary to make | 
such attacks profitable. While twilight seemed still to be the } ‘ 
favourite time for attack, there were also many night attacks |}! 
which were probably conducted by means of radio-echoing equip- jj} 
ment. In such cases the U-boat approached its prey in an awash | a 
condition, ready for complete submergence if counter-attacked, y" 
in which case it would be entirely under in half a minute and ih) 
might go to depths greater than 300 ft. to escape depth charges. | Hy 
The usual firing range for U-boats was from 500 to 800 yds., i 
though in case of attack on a convoy this might increase to over I 
1,000 yards. As far as is known, submarines of other nations ||} ' 
worked independently and the year brought forth no radical |||" 
changes in tactics. (See also BLOCKADE; NAVIES OF THE Wortp; |i|! 
Wor_p War II.) (E. E. Ha.) { 


Sudan: see ANcLo-EcypTIan Supan. 1|| 

Su ar Effective consumer rationing of sugar was begun 
g - in the United States in 1942 at the rate of 4 Ib. per |} 

person per week, and industrial uses of sugar were curtailed be-. 
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UGAR being aeaded from a Galak car ard stored in a eer nd of the 
)Brooklyn navy yard in 1942, for later transfer to U:S. warships 


gcause of war-reduced imports and the need for diverting sugar 
ito the manufacture of alcohol for smokeless gun powder. The 
jUnited States production of cane sugar in 1942 was estimated by 
‘the department of agriculture as 537,000 short tons of 96° 
jraw sugar, the second highest crop on record. The 1941 output 
Jwas 419,000 tons and the ten-year (1930-39) average 355,000 
short tons. Production was from two states: Louisiana, 420,000 
tons in 1942 and 323,000 tons in 1941; Florida, 117,000 tons in 
1942 and 96,000 tons in 1941. United States eee of beet 
isugar in 1942, estimated from factory reports, was 1,664,000 
short tons, equivalent to 1,780,000 tons raw value, compared 
iwith 1,484,000 tons, equivalent to 1,588,000 tons raw value, in 
1941. The ten-year average was 1,363,000 short tons. Inadequate 
labour supply handicapped sugar beet growers throughout the 
jseason. The acreage of beets harvested was 979,000 ac., a new 
‘record; (754,000 ac. in 1941). The yield was 12.2 tons per ac. in 
§1942 Poripared with 12.5 tons per ac. in 1941. Acreage of sugar 
icane in 1942 was 302,900 ac., compared with 256,000 ac. in 1941. 
United States deliveries of sugar to the allies from April 29, 
7941, to Oct. 31, 1942, were reported by the department of agri- 


U. S. Production of Beet Sugar by States, 1942 and 1941 
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Colorado 
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culture as 382,897,206 Ib. of raw cane sugar and 165,721,716 lb. 
of granulated sugar. Shipments of sugar from Hawaii to the 
United States during the first ten months of 1942 were 674,958 
tons. This was 137,500 tons less than the shipments from Hawaii 
in the same months in 1941. Most of this reduction, however, 
was in the several months immediately following the attack on 
Pearl Harbor by the Japanese. Throughout most of 1942, ship- 
ments were maintained at about normal volume. Labour shortages 
handicapped sugar production in Hawaii throughout the year. A 
large part of the 1942 crop in Cuba was converted to alcohol for 
the manufacture of smokeless powder. (See also BEE-KEEPING; 
MAPLE Propucts; RATIONING; SyRUP, SORGO AND CANE.) 
CSe ORS) 


Suicide Statistics Indications provided by the mortality 
* experience of industrial policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance company showed that the 
death rate from suicide in the United States in 1942 was about 
10% less than in 1940. In the latter year, the last of complete 
record, 18,907 deaths from suicide were reported for the United 
States, the death rate being 14.4 per 100,000 population. The 
reduction in suicide mortality just noted is a situation commonly 
experienced during periods of war. Provisional records for Eng- 
land and Wales showed a drop of about 15% in the suicide 
death rate for males from 1939 to 1941. German data pointed 
to a decrease of about 30% in the suicide death rate over the 
same period. These decreases may be partly accounted for by a 
submergence of individual worries in the common national prob- 
lems in time of war. Improved economic status resulting from 
intense industrial war activity may be another contributing factor. 
An analysis of police records of suicides in 27 large American 
cities in 1941 showed the following distribution of methods used: 
asphyxiation, 21.2%; firearms, 20.4%; hanging, 10. on poison, 
16.3%; drowning, 5.2%; cutting instruments, 4.5%; miscel- 
laneous, 13.4%. In a total of 161 American cities surveyed, the 
death rate from suicide in 1941 was 14.2 per 100,000, while in 
1940, it was 16.3. The corresponding figures for 11 cities in 
Canada were 7.8 per 100,000 in 1941 and 8.2 in 1940. 

When deaths are allocated according to place of residence, it 
is found that suicide is most frequent in large communities and 
least frequent in rural areas. Thus, in 1940, cities of 100,000 
and over in the United States had a suicide death rate of 16.8 
per 100,000; cities of 10,000 to 100,000, a rate of 15.6; cities 


Deaths from Suicide per 100,000 White Persons in the United States, 1940 
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North Dakota 
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South Dakota 
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of 2,500 to 10,000, a rate of 15.1; and rural areas, 12.0. 

The white population of 5 states, all in the far west, and the 
District of Columbia had death rates of more than 20 per 100,000 
in 1940; the states were Montana, Wyoming, Nevada, Washing- 
ton, and California. On the other hand, rates of less than Io per 
100,000 for the white population were found in only four states, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Arkansas, and Oklahoma. Suicide 
death rates for each state are shown in the table on p. 671. 

The suicide death rate varies strikingly with race, sex and age. 
In the white population of the United States in 1940, the rate 
was 15.5 per 100,000; Negroes had a rate of only 4.0; Indians, 
8.4; Chinese, 45.2; and Japanese, 26.0. Males, of all races com- 
bined, had a death rate of 21.9 per 100,000; females, 6.8. The 
death rate in the general population varied with age from 6.1 
per 100,000 at ages 15 to 24 years, to 13.5 at ages 25 to 34, to 
19.4 at ages 35 to 44, to 27.7 at ages 45 to 54, and then to about 
33 at ages 55 and over. 

During 1940, the peak month was April with a suicide rate 
of 16.2 per 100,000; the low points were 12.5 in January and 
12.9 In November. 


BrBLtioGRAPHY.—L. I. Dublin and B. Bunzel, To Be or Not to Be (1933); 
U.S. Bureau of the Census, ‘‘Vital Statistics, Special Reports” and “‘State 
Summaries” (issued irregularly); Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., ‘‘Statisti- 
cal Bulletin’? (issued monthly); G. Hirschfeld, ‘Our Most Baffling Social 
Disease,” The Spectator (Aug. 1942). (A. J. Lo.) 


Sulphonamide Drugs: see BacterioLocy; Ear, Nose AND 
THROAT, DISEASES OF; UROLOGY. 


§ | h The production of sulphur in the United States in 
lu p Ur. 1941 increased by 15% over 1940, to 3,139,253 long 
tons, while shipments increased 33% to 3,401,410 tons. Stocks 
at the mines declined by 300,000 tons, to 3,900,000 tons, which is 
still more than a full year’s supply. Imports in the first nine 
months of 1941 were 20,954 tons, mostly from Canada, and ex- 
ports were 474,551 tons of crude and 24,683 tons of refined, a 
total of 499,234 tons, against 766,213 tons in 1940. Domestic 
consumption was estimated at 2,239,000 tons in 1941, an increase 
of 22%. Production during the first three quarters of 1942 was 
2,667,087 tons, and shipments 2,584,062 tons; stocks had increased 
to 4,972,045 tons. 

The Chilean production was 25,182 metric tons in 1941, and 
exports 21,719 tons, both declines from 1940. Specific information 
was lacking from other producing countries, of which Italy and 
Japan are the most important. (G. A. Ro.) 


Sumatra: see DutcH East INpies; NETHERLANDS COLONIAL 
EMPIRE. 


Sunday Schools The largest of the St national and in- 

* ternational bodies which are federated 
in the World’s Sunday School association was in 1942 the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education, representing 48 Protes- 
tant denominations in the United States and Canada, and enrolling 
about one-half of the Sunday school scholars of the world. Be- 
cause of war conditions, its 21st quadrennial convention was 
limited to one day, and held in Chicago, Feb. 10, 1942. A 
memorial service was held for Russell Colgate, president of the 
council since 1924, who had died on July 31, 1941. The presi- 
dent for the ensuing quadrennium was Governor Harold E. 
Stassen, of Minnesota. The convention inaugurated a “United 
Christian Education Advance,” in accordance with a carefully 
planned program of interdenominational co-operation. In addi- 
tion, the council developed special programs to meet the religious 
educational problems and needs created by the wartime disloca- 
tions of population. With the Federal Council of the Churches 


Commission for Camp and Defense Communities, and was one }, 


of Christ in America it participated in the work of the cl ! 
of the sponsors of the Service Men’s Christian league, a volugy Wy 
x 


tary organization of men in military service. 


In countries controlled by the axis powers, Sunday school work }| 
suffered because movements appealing to or seeking to organize }) 
Christian youth were increasingly suspect and for the most part |) 
banned. In Spain, Protestant schools were “provisionally sus- }) 


ahr 


pended” with no likelihood of the suspension ending. Yet en- | 


couraging word concerning the maintenance of Sunday school 


work came from Czechoslovakia, Finland, Portugal, Sweden and 4 
Norway. In China the work of the National Committee for | 
Christian Religious Education continued to be effective under |} 


hard conditions. (See also CHURCH MEMBERSHIP.) 
(L. A. WE.) 


Suner, Ramon Serrano: see SERRANO SUNER, RAMON. 


The production of superphosphates in 


Superphosphates. the United States in 1941 was 4,196,314. i 


short tons of all grades, equivalent to 5,055,737 tons of 16% | 
grade, the standard of the industry. This is an increase of 12% | 
over 1940. The consumption of phosphate rock was approxi- jj} 
mately 2,860,000 tons, and of sulphuric acid 2,333,000 tons. Both jij, 


production and shipments in the first three quarters of 1942 were 
considerably higher than in 1941. (G. A. Ro.) 


Supreme Court of the United States. | 


Personnel.—At the end of 1942 the high bench comprised Chief} 


Justice Harlan Fiske Stone and Associate Justices Owen J. Rob- 


erts, Hugo L. Black, Stanley Reed, Felix Frankfurter, William 0.7] 


Douglas, Frank Murphy and Robert H. Jackson. 

The latest appointee to the court in 1942, James F. Byrnes, re- 
signed to become Director of Economic Stabilization, an office’ 
created by presidential order to carry out the purposes of the 
Amended Price Control act of Oct. 1942. In Jan. 1943 Wiley BL 
Rutledge was named to fill the vacancy. 

The government’s appeal in the anti-trust suit against the 
Aluminum Company of America and its affiliates was dismissed 
for want of a quorum of justices qualified to sit in the case: the 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Reed, Mr. Justice Murphy and Mr. 
Justice Jackson were unable to participate in the questions of 
the case on the merits. 


The court convened on Dec. 21, 1942, to pay tribute to one of | 


its most distinguished members, the late Louis D. Brandeis. In 


reviewing Justice Brandeis’ active judicial service, which covered } 


a period of 23 years from 1916 to 1939, Chief Justice Stone said: 


These bear internal evidence of the prodigious labour and painstaking 
care with which they were prepared. In cases involving the validity of legis- 
lation or the application of statute or common law to new fact situations, — 
his opinions, like his briefs at the bar, give us the results of his extensive 


researches into the social and economic backgrounds of the questions pre- || 
sented, buttressed by expert opinion and accounts of the experience in other |) 
states and countries. His statements of fact and law were simple, direct, }}| 
orderly, powerful, proceeding to their conclusion with convincing logic. In }}| 


their discussions of the principles of constitutional freedom and of civil lib- 


erty they rise to heights of dignity and power which place them among the ) 
great examples of legal literature. He was never willing to sacrifice clarity” | 
to the turn of a phrase, for he wished above all to be understood. For lay- | 


men as well as lawyers his opinions are a compendium of legal aspects of | 


the social and economic phenomena of our times. Together they constitute i 


one of the most important chapters of the history of this court. 


Issues.—The court met in extraordinary session to hear the i 
petition of the German saboteurs on July 29, and in an opinion }} 
which safeguards all the freedoms of a democratic state confirmed |} 
the authority of a military tribunal which eventually condemned i| 


six to death and the remaining two to life imprisonment. 


The supreme court considered the limits of governmental au- || 
thority as between federal and state governments, the right of |) 
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individuals in relationship to government control, and the inter- 
pretation and application of federal legislation. In one of its 
most significant decisions it has ruled that when federal laws have 
pre-empted the field, a state may not enact conflicting legislation. 
Accordingly an Aiabatie statute was invalidated which authorized 
inspection and condemnation of packing stock butter transported 
into the state as raw material used in the manufacture of proc- 
essed or renovated butter intended for shipment in interstate 
commerce (Cloverleaf Butter Co. v. Patterson). On the other 
hand, mere passage of the National Labor Relations act was held 
‘not to have impaired the sovereignty of the several states in re- 
gard to regulating such union activities as mass picketing threat- 
ening employees, picketing their domicile, and obstructing plant 
entrances and free use of public streets. (Allen-Bradley Local 


No. 1111 v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board.) 
_ Civil rights were again championed by the supreme court when 


it reversed a conviction for contempt of court arising out of a 
newspaper publication of a telegram denouncing a court decision 
‘and the publication of certain editorials admonishing a judge to 
‘deny probation in a pending case. It declared unconstitutional a 
istatute requiring sterilization for habitual criminals when that 
‘class was arbitrarily designated, and struck down a Georgia statute 
roviding that any person who contracts to perform services with 
intention not to perform, as calling for involuntary servitude. 
‘(See Law.) 

In the realm of labour, out of 60 cases 20 were reversed by 
‘the court. The principles set forth included restriction of labour’s 
‘right to picket even though peaceful; the definition of the scope 
lof employees’ right to freedom of speech under the Wagner act; 
japplication of minimum wage and maximum hour provisions of 
tthe Fair Labor Standards act to various wage payment plans; 
‘computation of regular pay where employees work irregular hours 
‘for a fixed weekly wage by dividing his weekly wage by his 
jweekly hours of labour; applicability of the act to service em- 
(ployees employed by the owner of loft buildings leased to manu- 
tfacturers of goods for interstate commerce; the right of an em- 
‘ployer to fix by contract with his employees the regular rate of 
ipay for the purpose of computing overtime; lack of authority of 
ithe Wage-Hours administrator to delegate power to sign and issue 
fa subpoena duces tecum (for production of records); and the 
‘inapplicability of the Norris-La Guardia Anti-Injunction act to 
{controversies in which the employee-employer relation has no 
(bearing. 

1 Statistics—At the supreme court’s 1941-42 term decisions of 
i courts below were affirmed in 40% of the cases decided by opin- 
jion. Seventy cases were affirmed; 85 reversed and 2 modified. 
{A total number of 162 majority opinions were announced by the 
‘supreme court during the 1941-42 term, disposing of 174 cases. 
iThis was four fewer opinions than announced at the 1940-41 
tterm. The number included opinions in several cases reargued at 
ithe 1941-42 term due to the failure of the court to dispose of 
ithem at the preceding term because of an equal division of the 
fcourt. The total number of cases on the Appellate docket, 1,290, 
awas larger than for many terms. 

} In contrast with the preceding term in which there were only 
4-wo instances of a 5-to-4 division of the court, and three instances 
‘of a 4-to-3 division by an eight-Justice bench, the court at its 
j1941-42 term divided 5-to-4 in deciding 18 cases disposed of by 
116 majority opinions. In three of the 16 instances, the minority 
4was composed of Chief Justice Stone and Associate Justices 
‘Roberts, Frankfurter and Byrnes. In four instances, Associate 
Justices Black, Reed, Douglas and Murphy dissented from the 
‘ave-vote majority opinion. Three of the instances involved 


labour law. 
In the 16 instances in which there was a four-member dissent 
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from the majority opinion, Associate Justices Black and Douglas 
were together in ro instances, and Mr. Justice Murphy joined 
with them in seven of these. On the other hand, the Chief Jus- 
tice and Associate Justices Frankfurter and Byrnes joined to- 
gether five times in dissenting with another member of the court 
from a decision rendered by a majority of five. In one instance, 
Chief Justice Stone joined with Associate Justices Black, Douglas 
and Murphy to cause a 5-to-4 division of the court. 


Number of Opinions, U.S. Supreme Court, 1941-42 Term 
Favourable 
_ to Against 
Government Government 


Federal tax cases. . . emer rs: Be pion 14 7 
Federal labour cases. : . o Ce) 
Federal regulation cases (other than labour) fot: is 7 
Federal criminal cases. . . EN Pee fee! 6 A 
Federal miscellaneous cases . at. ; 6) 4 
Aol 2 53 26 
State tax cases. . ; 7 2 
Statererulationcasess ae en ene 6 5 
State criminal CASES siren tei mare notin? bax Rh ee de z 3 
State miscellaneous cases 2 3 
Totaly, 4.2, 6 ae ea ao: Te 18) 13 
Total federal and state povernmncnin cases (1 con ae 71 39 
A statistical summary of the court’s work indicates: 
Original Docket: Total cases 12; cases disposed of 2; cases 


remaining Io. 

Appellate Docket: 
cases remaining 124. 

Totals: Total cases 1,302; cases disposed of 1,168; 
maining 134. 

Distribution of cases disposed of during term: Original cases 
2; Appellate cases on merits 381; Petitions for certiorari 785. 

Cases Remaining on Dockets: Original cases 10, Appellate 
cases on merits 65; Petitions for certiorari 59. 

Hearings Granted: Petitioners for certiorari granted 166; 
question of jurisdiction noted or postponed 34; petitions for re- 
hearing granted rr. 

(See also Crvit Lisperties; Law.) 


Total cases 1,290; cases disposed of 1,166; 
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§ Although the value of blood transfusion had been 
urgery. known for some time, the importance of the use of 
blood plasma, blood albumin, and other blood substitutes in the 
treatment of shock has recently been emphasized. Plasma and 
albumin have the distinct advantage over whole blood in that no 
matching is necessary. Plasma and albumin are as efficacious as 
whole blood in combating shock and also can be greatly concen- 
trated so that relatively small amounts have the same effects as 
much larger amounts of blood; in fact concentrated albumin has 
been prepared so that 25 cc. is equivalent to 500 cc. of whole 
blood. t 

Burns were treated in a variety of ways but it was fairly gen- 
erally agreed that they should be treated as potentially infected 
wounds. In other potentially infected (contaminated) wounds the 
removal of the injured tissues, dirt and other foreign bodies re- 
sults in prompt healing. Also in burns careful cleansing of the 
burned area with soap and water as soon as possible and the 
application of a compression bandage resulted in rapid healing. 
Shock which is likely to occur in burns because of the loss of 
albuminous material in the secretion from the burned surface 
could be prevented and treated by the administration of plasma. 

The control of infections continued to be of paramount im- 
portance. Whereas sulphonamides were extremely valuable in 
surgical infections before the occurrence of actual pus formation, 
they were less efficacious after there had been destruction of 
tissue. In many staphylococcic (pus producing) infections re- 
sistant to sulphonamide drugs the use of penicillin, a substance 
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derived from the growth of a mould, offered considerable prom- 
ise. This substance is effective even in the presence of destroyed 
tissue and pus. 

Sudden death from embolism (clot in the lung) resulting from 
the detachment of a clot in a vein usually in a lower extremity 
could be prevented. By introducing in a vein a substance which 
would produce a shadow on an X-ray film, it was possible to 
visualize the clot and then tie the vein above it so that it could 
not get loose to get to the heart and lung. Milk leg and its 
sequelae, such as persistent swelling of the extremity, could be 
satisfactorily treated by producing local anaesthesia of the nerves 
which are responsible for the symptoms. 

Whereas cancer of the prostate gland had previously been ex- 
tremely difficult to treat, it was shown that even in advanced 
cases removal of the testicles results in regression of the tumor. 
(See also ANAESTHESIA; MEDICINE.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—E. E. Muirhead, C. T. Ashworth and J. M. Hill, “The 
Therapy of Shock in Experimental Animals with Plasma Protein Solutions. 
I. Concentrated Plasma as a Hemodiluting Agent in Shock,” Surgery (July 
1942); V. E. Siler and M. R. Reid, “Clinical and Experimental Studies 
with the Koch Method of Treatment of Heat Burns,” Ann. Surg. (June 
1942); G. L. Hobby, K. Meyer and E. Chaffee, “Observations on the 
Mechanism of Action of Penicillin,” Proc. Soc. Exper. Biol. and Med. 
(June 1942); C. E. Welch, H. H. Faxon and C. E. McGahey, ‘The Appli- 
cation of Phlebography to the Therapy of Thrombosis and Embolism,” 
Surgery (Aug. 1942); Alton Ochsner and Michael DeBakey, “Intravenous 
Clotting and its Sequelae,” Proc. Interstate Postgrad. Med. Assembly (Oct. 
1942); C. Huggins, “Effect of Orchiectomy and Irradiation on Cancer of 
the Prostate,” Ann. Surg. (June 1942). (A. O.) 


: (DutcuH Gutana). A Netherlands colony in north- 
Surinam eastern South America. Area, 55,143 sq.mi.; pop. 
(Dec. 31, 1941, official est.): 183,730, including an estimated 
2,616 Indians and 19,032 bush Negroes. East Indians (49,300 
British and 34,563 Netherlands East Indians) made up a greater 
proportion of the population than in any other American area. 
The chief cities are Paramaribo, the capital (pop. 54,853), and 
Nieuw Nickerie (3,788). Government is in the hands of an ap- 
pointed governor and a partially elected council. The governor in 
1942 was Dr. J. C. Kielstra. 

History.—The effects of World War II on Surinam continued 
to be mixed during 1942. Normal trade channels were even more 
disturbed than before, owing to axis submarine activity in Atlantic 
and Caribbean waters, but booming bauxite exports (see below) 
and the presence of United States troops protecting the colony 
provided an economic stimulus. 

Politically, the most important event was Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Dec. 6 pledge of postwar “equal partnership” of Netherlands 
overseas territories with the metropolis, which was interpreted to 
mean practically complete local autonomy. 

Of interest as a possible portent of the future was the arrival 
in late December of 122 Netherlands refugees intending to settle 
in Surinam. 

Education.—There were four secondary and 114 elementary 
schools (including 44 public) in 1942, with around 21,500 enrol- 
ment, over half in Paramaribo. In addition there were 33 bush 
Negro and Indian schools in the interior. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the guilder (value in 1942, 
approx. 53 cents U.S.). Until 1941 the colony’s budget showed 
a constant deficit (1939, 2,915,503 guilders), made up by the 
home government. In 1941, however, expenditures were 6,927,552 
guilders, leaving a surplus of 1,090 guilders, and were estimated 
at 8,628,515 guilders in 1942, with income calculated at 8,643,417 
guilders. 

Resources and Trade.—The colony is practically undeveloped 
except along the coastal plain, which includes 150 sq.mi. devoted 
to agriculture and the bauxite deposits. Bauxite, first developed 
in 1922, was the chief export commodity in 1942. In 1941, baux- 
ite export totalled 1,093,764 tons, all but equal to the combined 
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1939 and rg4o totals. Practically all bauxite exports were taken 
by the United States. Gold was the second export in value. Its } 


production was not reported in 1942, but it normally approximates }]| 


Over 400,000 grams. 


Exports in 1941 aggregated 11,398,377 guilders’ value (93.4% Hk 


to the United States, 4.2% to Great Britain). Imports were val- 


ued at 9,429,922 guilders, with the United States supplying 71.9% |) 


(1940, 57-5%}; 1939, 30%), Trinidad, 5.4%, Argentina 4.6%, } 


Great Britain 4.2%. Imports are largely manufactured goods and It 


foodstuffs. 

Agricultural exports include sugar (1941, 9,390 tons), coffee }] 
(1941, 17,763 bags of 132 lb.) and rice (1941, 1,520 tons), along } 
with maize, oranges, molasses and rum. 

Balata (1941, 275 tons) is the most important product of the 
interior forests. 

Communication.—External communication is by steamship 
and air. There were 13 km. of railway in 1942 and fairly good 
roads along the coast. Interior communication is entirely by trail 
and navigable rivers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Netherlands Information Bureau, Netherlands News; 
J. K. Wright and William van Royen, The Netherlands West Indies: Cura- 
es and Surinam (1941); J. W. Nystrom, Surinam: a Geographic Study 

¢. 1942), 


(1862-1942), U.S. jurist, who held } 


Sutherland, George the distinction of being the strictest | 
| 


“constitutionalist” in the supreme court during his 16-year tenure, |) 


was born March 25 in Stony Stratford, Buckinghamshire, Eng- }}| 


Jand. When he was a year old his parents emigrated to Utah, 
where he attended school. After studying law at the University 
of Michigan, he returned to Utah to practise. By the time Utah 
gained statehood in 1896, he swiftly climbed to political leader- 
ship. In 1905, he became U.S. senator from Utah, serving two 
terms until 1917. In 1920, he helped manage the Republican” 
presidential campaign for Warren G. Harding, and he was re- 
warded two years later with an appointment to the U.S. supreme 
court as associate justice. On the bench Sutherland was a 
stanch conservative. The constitution was his guidepost at all 
times, and his dissenting opinions against New Deal legislation | 
frequently asserted that the laws under consideration were un-— 
constitutional. Justice Sutherland, who retired from the bench in } 
Jan. 1938, died of a heart attack in Stockbridge, Mass., July 18. ]}} 
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Sweden A democratic monarchy of northern Europe. Area, 
* 173,347 sq.mi.; pop. (Dec. 31, 1941) 6,406,474% 
Capital, Stockholm (est. Dec. 31, 1942, 613,000). Other principal 
cities are Goteborg (Gothenburg, est. 1940, 281,302), Malmé 
(155,465), Norrképing (70,835), Halsingborg (62,310). Religion, 
Lutheran Christian. Ruler in 1942: King Gustavus V (q.v.); 
prime minister: Per Albin Hansson. 

History.—Despite all efforts directed toward neutrality, th 
war impinged on the Swedes in innumerable ways during 1942. 
Bombs struck Haparanda, and several Swedish ships were sun 
in the Baltic. Both German and British planes occasionally vio- 
lated Sweden’s neutral air, and some crashed inside the country. 
Nine members of a German sabotage gang were sentenced in 
February, and later groups of Czechs and British were convicted 
of espionage. Ships were lost in the Atlantic and even in the. 
Mediterranean, where they had gone to take Canadian wheat 
to the starving Greeks. Arrangements had been made earlier in 
the war for “safe-conduct ships” sailing under the permissio 
of both Germans and British. During 1942 the activity of thes 
ships increased, but the traffic was still both dangerous and in 
sufficient. 
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Newspapers could not be suppressed under Swedish law, yet 
control there had to be when publicized sentiments might get the 
nation in trouble. Individual issues of many papers were there- 
fore confiscated for such things as printing atrocity stories from 
Norway. H. A. Méllman-Palmgren, nazi editor of Sverige Fritt 
(Free Sweden) was sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, the 
paper was banned from the mails and agents were forbidden 
to sell it—fairly effective suppression. Yet the press as a whole 
showed independence in criticizing brutality and injustice whether 
in Norway or in Czechoslovakia, and clearly indicated the hu- 
manitarian sympathies and the liberal-democratic ideals of the 
Swedish people. 

Positive accomplishments were manifold, partly natural, partly 
stimulated by the war. Swedes extended more than $4,500,000 
of aid to Norway, carried food to the Greeks and conducted relief 
operations in Belgium and the Netherlands. About 9,000 refugees, 
6,000 of them from Norway, found haven in Sweden, not count- 
‘Ing some 25,000 Finnish children cared for. The completion of 
the Sando bridge in the northeast eliminated the last road ferry 
»between Stockholm and Haparanda on the Finnish border. Rail- 
‘road electrification was achieved for the route from Tralleborg 
‘in the south to Riksgransen in the northwest. Swedish inventive 
and productive genius made synthetic rubber from wood, doubled 
the production of cellulose fodder, increased milk production 8%, 
and increased production of edible oil plants to provide 10% of 
jthe nation’s margarine requirements. Arrangements were made 
‘for a postwar air line direct to the United States. For the Swedes 
one of the most encouraging items was the rapid upswing in the 
birth rate, accompanied by a record number of marriages. 

The city and county elections of September were significant 
examples of free politics within a regimented Europe. No funda- 
mental change was recorded, but in percentage of votes cast the 
Social Democrats dropped (as compared with 1938) from 53.8% 
Nto 50.7% and the Conservatives from 18% to 17.4%. The 
«Farmers party increased from 12% to 13.3% and the Liberals 
ifrom 12% to 12.5%. The Socialists, now pro-nazi, lost all five 


wmunists gained 16 for a total of 42—out of 1,520 altogether. 
The Socialists and Communists together increased their vote from 
14.1% to 6.1%. 

During 1942 the export of iron ore to Germany was reduced 
}to slightly more than 8,000,000 tons, and the total trade turn- 
over with Germany to 1,750,000,000 kr. (from 1,912,000,000 kr. 
Fin 1941). In negotiations in November and December the Swedes 
jrefused to grant further German credits, which in 1942 totalled 
411 5,000,000 kr. German products reached Sweden satisfactorily 
‘in 1942 except for the much-needed coal and coke, which to 
‘December amounted to 3,800,000 tons out of a promised 5,700,- 
g000. Sweden refused to join the German-proposed European 
postal union. 

1 Education.—In 1937-38 there were 567,579 pupils and 27,858 
teachers in the elementary schools and 90,087 students in sec- 
bondary schools. In the five universities, 7,606 students were en- 
lrolled in 1940. Sweden’s budget for educational expenses in 1941- 
142 was 256,387,000 kr. 

Defense.—Figures on defense were not complete after the 
outbreak of World War II. Prior to Sept. 1939 the following 
acts were valid: All men 20-45 were liable to conscription. The 
jinfantry consisted of 20 regiments and 1 corps; cavalry of 4 


dregiments; artillery of 7 regiments; the Train of 4 corps and the 
‘Intendance of 3 companies. The navy took about 5,000 annual 


conscripts and had a permanent body of about 5,500. New naval 


i 


jstatistics published in Dec. 1942 showed that Sweden had 23 
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8 coast-defense vessels and at least 21 torpedo boats. The air 
force had not in 1938 reached its quota of 255 officers, 175 non- 
commissioned officers and 1,015 enlisted men. At the end of 
1941, 16 squadrons were being planned. Total estimated expendi- 
ture for defense in 1942-43 was 2,700,000,000 kr., as compared 
with an average expenditure in the years 1931-35 of 122,601,- 
600 kr. 

Finance and Banking.—The monetary unit is the krona (26 
U.S. cents at par, 23.94 cents on Nov. 8, 1941). The fiscal year 
ending in June 1942 left a government deficit of 2,205,000,000 kr. 
National income is about 12,000,000,000 kr., of which about 
5,000,000,000 kr. go into state and municipal taxes. The national 
debt Dec. 1, 1942, was 8,041,000,000 kr., nearly double that of 
two years earlier. In 1940 there were 28 private banks with 
deposits of 4,793,477,000 kr. Gold reserves in Dec. 1942 reached 
an all-time record of 1,404,000,000 kr. ($351,000,000). 

The budget presented to the riksdag by the king in Jan. 1943 
asked for total expenditures of 4,131,000,000 kr., 48% of which 
is for defense: 1,985,000,000 kr. The defense item was slightly 
lower than for 1942, the total budget about 160,000,000 kr. 
higher. 

Trade.—In 1942 (first 11 months) exports were valued at 
I,191,000,000 kr. (drop of 41,000,000 from same period in 1941). 
Imports were 1,610,000,000 kr., an increase of 93,000,000 kr. 
Value comparisons were difficult because of rising prices. 

The chief articles of export in 1939 were paper and manufac- 
tures (500,466,638 kr.), iron and steel (269,741,501 kr.), iron 
ore (231,840,366 kr.), wood and wood products (215,286,956 
kr.), nonelectrical machinery (114,812,455 kr.). Chief articles 
of import were coal and coke (260,801,838 kr.), nonelectrical 
machinery (225,159,463 kr.), iron and steel (219,410,306 kr.), 
vehicles and parts (140,920,390 kr.), mineral oils (134,339,796 
kr.), electrical machinery (93,068,552 kr.). Exports went chiefly 
to Great Britain, Germany, the United States and Norway. 
These countries, plus Belgium and the Netherlands, supplied most 
of Sweden’s imports. 

Communication.—On Dec. 31, 1940, there were 10,231 mi. of 
railroads, of which (by 1942) 3,000 mi. were electrified. In 1939 
there were 53,787 mi. of highways, practically all listed as “im- 
proved.” Motor vehicles licensed (Dec. 1940) numbered 81,334. 
Airways (1939) flew 1,536,000 mi. and carried 60,000 passengers. 
Telephones (Dec. 31, 1941) numbered 980,000 (about 150 per 
1,000 people), putting Sweden second only to the U.S. in the 
per capita ratio of telephones. Telegraph mileage was 11,040. 
There were 1,470,375 licensed radio sets and 35 broadcasting sta- 
tions. 

The Swedish merchant marine consisted of 1,605,000 gross 
tons in 1938. The war had taken toll of 180 ships of 410,000 
tons by Nov. 1942 but new building and purchase totalling 300,- 
000 tons (166,000 tons launched in 1942) left a net loss of some 
110,000 tons. 

Agriculture.—In 1942 the bread-grain harvest, still 10% below 
normal, was almost double the 1941 crop. Fodder was 13% 
below normal, but provided for a 4,000,000-ton milk production, 
for cheese production at the existing rate and for a butter in- 
crease of 16% to about 95,000 tons. Egg production was about 
60% of the 10-year average, and meat also about 60%. The 
potato harvest of 1942 was above normal, as were the sugar- 
beet and pea crops. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of production in 1939 was 
8,151,768,000 kr. There were 644,360 workers in 19,092 estab- 
lishments. The chief manufactures were machinery and metal, 
2,518,576,000 kr.; wood and paper, 1,489,655,000 kr.; foods, 
1,395,787,000 kr.; clothing and textiles, 801,799,000 kr.; chemicals, 
392,569,000 kr.; electrical equipment, 302,984,000 kr.; beverages, 
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230,845,000 kr.; stone, etc., 229,054,000 kr.; and leather, 228,- service men usually featured. q 
717,000 kr. World’s records continued to fall. The greatest feat achieved 


Mineral Production.—Yroduction of the leading minerals in 
1939 was as follows: iron ore, 15,197,633 tons; iron and steel, 
1,300,900 tons; cast iron, 709,923 tons; coal, 489,085 tons; 
arsenic ore, 267,065 tons; sulphur pyrites, 211,352 tons; fireclay, 
153,168 tons. Silver production amounted to 7,226,855 oz.; gold, 
2,149,220 02. ; (25 1D), S.) 
Sweet Potatoes: sce PoTATOEs. 


° 2 Strangely, war served as a great stimulus to 
Swimming. swimming in 1942. Universal realization of the 
vital importance of watermanship to combat forces urged vir- 
tually all belligerent nations to provide systematic instruction 
for their fighting men. Literally millions were taught to swim, 
a large percentage gaining proficiency. 

Competition was encouraged everywhere, too, and although 
most of the warring countries again cancelled their national cham- 
pionships for men, there was activity aplenty, with events for 
CODY’S KIDS, a swimming team of four Portland, Ore., high-school girls coached 


by Jack Cody, held all but one U.S. free-style championship in 1942. Three of 
them are shown here in kicking practice 


was that of Ragnhilde Hveger of Denmark in breaking three of 
her own women’s marks in a single 1,500 m. free-style swim. }} 
She slashed the time for the full route from 21 min. 45.7 sec. }} 
to 20 min. 57 sec. and on the way cut the marks for 800 m. from |) 
11 min. 11.7 sec. to 11 min. 0.7 sec. and 1,000 m. from 14 min. jj] 
12.3 sec. to 13 min. 54.5 sec. : 

Swimmers of the United States bettered six listed universal 
records for men and equalled a seventh. The qualifying “listed” |) 
is used advisedly, as the F.I.N.A., in charge of the supervision }}} 
of world’s records, had not functioned for two years, so marks 
claimed were in abeyance, unapproved and unregistered. 

William Smith, Jr., 17-year-old Hawaiian, clipped the free- 
style figures for 440 yds. from 4 min. 40.8 sec. to 4 min. 39.6 
sec. and 880 yds. from 10 min. 7.6 sec. to 9 min. 54.6 sec., but 
he swam the 440 yds. in a 55-yd. bath, while the tabled mark 
was set in a 25-yd. pool. Allowing for the gain at the turns, 
Smith’s time represents about 4 min. 29 sec. in the shorter pool. 

Kiyoshi Nakama, another Hawaiian, lowered the figures for 
one mile from 20 min. 57.8 sec. to 20 min. 29 sec.; William Prew 
and Howard Johnson equalled those for 100 yards, 51 sec., and 
two varsity teams beat the time of 3 min. 31.3 sec. for the 400° 
yd. relay, a Yale four returning 3 min. 26.6 sec. and a Michigan 
quartet 3 min. 27.7 sec. Adolph Kiefer brought down the back 
stroke marks for too m. from I min. 4.8 sec. to 1 min. 2.8 sec. 
and 150 yds., from 1 min. 32.7 sec. to I min. 30.5 sec. 

Maria Lenk, of Brazil, holder of world’s breast stroke records, 
who invaded the United States with a team of South American 
champions late in 1941, prolonged her visit into 1942 and de- 
feated all comers in contest. She fell short of her best work, but 
broke several national marks, among others dropping the time ] 
for 220 yds. from 3 min. 7.8 sec. to 3 min. 5.8 sec. 

(L. bE B. Ha 


. a republican confederation of 22 cantons of 
Switzerland, west-central Europe, bounded N. and E. by ~ 
Germany, S. by Italy and W. by France. Flag, white cross on 
red background. Area 15,944 sq.mi.; pop. (est. 1942) 4,300,000. 
Chief towns: Berne (cap. 123,000), Ziirich (334,000), Basle~ 
(163,000), Geneva (124,000), Lausanne (90,000). Languages — 
(census 1930): German 2,924,314; French 831,100; Italian 242,- 
034; Romansch 44,204 and others 24,797. President (Jan. 1, 
1943) Dr. Enrico Celio. 

History.—Switzerland was still able in 1942 to maintain her 
position as a haven of comparative peace and security in the 
midst of a war-torn Europe. But the difficulties of her position 
increased with the spread of the war. The German press fre- 
quently warned that the Swiss press must take a more friendly 
attitude toward nazi Germany. On the other hand, British planes 
frequently flying over Switzerland to bomb Turin, Genoa and 
other Italian centres, technically infringed Swiss neutrality, but 
the Swiss could do nothing about it except make protests. 

After the United States and many other American states went 
to war with the axis powers in the winter of 1941-42, the Swiss 
government consented to assume the burden of looking after. 
their diplomatic interests, in addition to representing numerous 
other countries already at war. Switzerland also became the great _ 
centre for the work of the Red Cross in arranging the exchange 
of prisoners, securing the mutual unshackling of British and 
German prisoners in Dec. 1942, forwarding letters and packages 
to internees, and securing information about soldiers reported 
missing. 

Education.—Managed locally by the cantons and communi- 
ties, education is obligatory and free. In 1939-40 the pupils in 
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primary schools numbered 455,561, and those in secondary and 
middle schools 73, 


22, in addition to various cantonal and tech- 

nical schools. The seven universities (Basle, Zurich, Berne, 

Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg and Neuchatel) had a total of 9,649 
matriculated students in the winter of 1940-41. 

Defense.—lIn the national citizen militia service is compulsory 
and universal, except in the case of those who are physically 
unfit and who pay instead certain taxes. Liability to service ex- 

tends from the 18th to the 60th year of age. At the outbreak of 
World War II in 1939 the whole Swiss army was mobilized with 
a force of 650,000 men. Subsequently some of the older classes 
were demobilized so that in 1942 less than 500,000 were under 
arms. The air force in 1942 consisted of 21 squadrons with 200 
_ planes. Military expenditure in 1941 was 1,050,000,000 francs. 

Finance.—The franc, the Swiss monetary unit, was devalued 
about 30% in 1936, so that it contained about 200 mg. of fine 
gold and had in 1942 an exchange value of 23.40 U.S. cents. The 

, budget estimates for 1941 were 517,700,000 francs of revenue, 
} and 592,300,000 francs of expenditure, and the total debt, in- 
. cluding railway debt, was 6,130,656,000 francs. 

Trade and Communications.—Imports and exports in 1941 

) Were 2,024,000,000 francs and 1,463,000,000 francs respectively. 
} Swiss railways, 3,218 mi. in length, carried 23,300,000 metric 
j tons of freight and 144,000,000 passengers. There were, in 1942, 
| three main and three local broadcasting stations. (S. B. F.) 


| Symphony Orchestras: sce Music. 

) Synthetic Products: see CHeEmistryY; 
4 RAYON AND OTHER SYNTHETIC FIBRES; 
| MANUFACTURE; STANDARDS, 

} LEUM. 

| Syphilis: see Mepicine; VENEREAL DISEASES. 
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S - an independent republic, formerly French mandated 
! yila, territory, bordering the eastern Mediterranean. Area, 
j 73,587 sq.mi.; pop. (est.) 2,800,000; chief town: Damascus (cap. 
{ 225,000). President (1942): Sheik Taj-ed-Dine-el-Hassani. Lan- 
i guage: Arabic; religion: mainly Mohammedan. 
History.—The government, which included representatives of 
{ various communities, was directed by French advisers. 
|) New textile and footwear industries started production during 
( 1942 and a paper industry was projected. Book publishing was 
4 started with the publication of school books. 
} Unemployment was practically non-existent, thousands being 
} employed on the building of roads, railways, aerodromes and 
4 fortifications for which as much as ten times prewar daily wages 
4 were paid. Hoarding continued to cause a wheat shortage, and 
(controlled distribution of large quantities of wheat replaced 
| former methods of flooding the grain market in an attempt to 
} reduce prices. Nevertheless, the price of bread remained high. 
Simnerican Red Cross flour was distributed in some districts by 
i army authorities. 
| The following statistics refer to Syria and Lebanon jointly: 
) Finance.—Monetary unit, the Syrian pound (divided into 100 
‘ piastres). Revenue 1938 (at the rate of 20 francs=one Syrian 
¢ pound) 588,787,596 francs. Expenditure 509,085,433 francs. 
)| Notes in circulation (June 30, 1939) £ Syrian 35,600,000; re- 
| serves (June 30, 1939), gold £ pen 3,500,000; foreign assets 
i £ Syrian 31,800,000. 

Trade and Gop municohone Imports (1940) £ Syrian 57,- 
( 000,000; (1941) £ Syrian 38,000,000; exports (1940) £ Syrian 
( 19, poo008 (1941) £ Syrian 11,000,000. Roads (1939) c¢. 1,900 
i mi.; railways (1939) 890 mi. 

Agriculture. —(1940) metric tons: wheat 669,500; barley 385,- 

bo000: maize (1938) 27,500; oats (1939) 5,400; potatoes (1938) 
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41,600; tobacco (1938) 3,400; wine (1938) 43,000 hectolitres; 
cotton 6,500; cotton-seed 15,100; sesamum (1938) 5,300; olive 
oil 13,000; wool (1938) 9,900; raw silk 200. 


Sugar-cane syrup produced in 
Syrup, Sorgo and Cane. the United States in 1942 was 
estimated by the department of agriculture at 18,610,000 gal. 
from 119,000 ac., with a yield of 156.4 gal. per ac. The ten-year 
(1930-39) average was 20,774,000 gal. from 135,000 ac. at 153.5 
gal. per ac 


Table |.—U.S. Production of Cane Syrup by States, 1942 and 1941 


State pone 04% State 1082 nore 


gal. gal. gal. gal. 


Florida 

Texas. 

South Carolina. 
Arkansas 


Louisiana . 
Georgia . 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


5,700,000 
3,900,000 
3,300,000 
2,645,000 


6,240,000 
3,504,000 
31135,000 
2,760,000 


1,760,000 
665,000 
485,000 

95,000 


1,600,000 
840,000 
500,000 
125,000 


Table Il.—U.S. Production of Sorgo Syrup in Leading States, 1942 and 1941 


State 1942 1941 State 1942 1941 
gal. gal. gal gal. 


Arkansas 
Tennessee. . 
North Carolina’ 


Mississippi. . 
Alabama 
Georgia . 


1,800,000 
1,767,000 
1,220,000 


2,150,000 
2,040,000 
714,000 


1,155,000 
1,134,000 
1,005,000 


800,000 
, 


944,000 
522,000 


Production of sorgo syrup in the United States was 13,674,000 
gal. from 220,000 ac. at a yield of 62.2 gal. per ac. (See also 
BEE-KEEPING; MAPLE PRODUCTS.) (SHOR) 


Few sports suffered as severely from the war 
as organized table tennis, the “most inter- 
In 1942, for the third straight year, the world 


Table Tennis. 


national game.” 


LOUIS PAGLIARO, shown here returning a shot without looking and with his 
back to the table, again won the U.S. table tennis singles championship in 1942, 
at Detroit 
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championship matches sponsored by the International Table 
Tennis federation were cancelled. The war also retarded growth 
of the game by causing shortages of materials, such as rubber 
for rackets and plywood for tables. After 1939 the U.S.A. was 
fast becoming the centre of formal play and was due to be the 
host for a return visit of the Japanese team, but these plans 
went up in the smoke of Pearl Harbor. Table tennis went to war: 
from Australia to Germany it became the most popular indoor 
recreation at military posts, and in civilian championship play 
the proceeds were given to the Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions. In the U.S., Louis Pagliaro and Sally Green again estab- 
lished a record by winning the men’s and women’s national singles 
titles for the third successive year. Because of travel restrictions 
the U.S. Table Tennis association placed greater emphasis on 
local and sectional tournaments for 1943. (Caz) 


Tahiti: see Pactric IsLanps, FRENCH. 


Taiwan: see Formosa. 
Talbot, Arthur Newell occ 2. cin Cortana, In 
’ born Oct. 21 in Coutuad il, 
After receiving a degree in 1885 from the University of Illinois, 
he joined the university staff. Dr. Talbot, who retired from the 
faculty in 1926, made important contributions in the fields of re- 
inforced concrete, hydraulics, water purification, sewage treat- 
ment and railroad track stresses. His investigations in the latter 
field led to the right-of-way system for high-speed trains. He was 
one of the founders of the University of Illinois experimental 
school in engineering. Dr. Talbot died in Chicago, April 3. 


Tale. lated minerals produced in the United States in 1940 was 
surpassed by 48% in 1941, when a total of 416,369 tons was 
reached. The bulk of this total was ground talc, but the tonnage 
of crude talc and of sawed talc both more than doubled, as a re- 
sult of war demand. Imports declined and exports increased. The 
largest increases in use were in the paint, ceramics and rubber in- 
dustries. Production also increased heavily in Canada and India. 
Little was known of conditions among the smaller producers. 
(G. A. Ro.) 
Tanganyika: see Britis East Arrica; MAnpartes. 
Tanks, Military: sce Munitions oF War; Wortp War II. 
Tariffs Tariffs were of trifling significance in 1942. In most 
* countries and for most commodities the struggle was 

to obtain supplies and to facilitate their entry. There were reduc- 
tions, suspensions and repeals of duties for importations of mili- 
tary supplies, to hold down the cost of living, or to aid the devel- 
opment of manufacturing industries in agricultural countries. Few 
of these changes were of permanent commercial significance. 
There were scattered increases of duties to supply revenue, or to 
favour domestic industries, but rather as assurance for the future 
than because foreign supplies were currently competing. There 
were, to be sure, great surpluses of certain commodities in various 
countries, but the shortage of shipping was such that they could 
move only to the extent to which they were regarded as indis- 
pensable elsewhere. In general, products could now be shipped 
from one country to another only after the grant of an export 
permit, an import permit and a shipping priority. Products which 
could clear these hurdles were not likely to be stopped by tariffs. 

The process of commercial negotiations between governments 
had not wholly ceased, but most of the negotiations of 1942 re- 
lated to arrangements primarily conditioned by the war and even 
if they touched on tariffs, as a few of them did, they had little or 
no enduring significance. The United States afforded the chief ex- 


The record output of 281,375 short tons of talc and re- 
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ception to this statement. It continued its trade agreement pro- 
gram, making agreements with Peru, Uruguay and Mexico. These 
agreements became effective respectively on July 29, 1942, and 
on Jan. 1 and Jan. 30, 1943. Of these agreements, naturally, that ‘}}) 
with Mexico affected the greatest amount of trade. The United | 
States reduced duties on more than half of the dutiable imports | 
from Mexico, and Mexico reduced duties on a somewhat greater 
value of imports, on the basis of the trade of 1939. The general a|| 
import duty on sugar was halved in the agreement with Peru, }} 
making it only 18 cents per 100 lb. above the preferential rate on ‘}/| 
Cuban sugar. This reduction might become significant in the Jj 
future. On a different tack, by an exchange of notes on March 2, 
1942, the United States allowed Ecuador to impose higher duties 
on a list of products whose rates had been previously bound; and 
in February it permitted Haiti to grant discriminatory conces- 
sions to Santo Domingo. 

During 1942 the interest in tariffs centred on the possibility of — }) 
significant postwar developments. The United Nations gave gen- ~ ] 
eral approval to the Atlantic Charter and a beginning was made _}}} 
in reducing the aspirations of that document to concrete terms. 
On Feb. 23 the Mutual Aid or Lend-Lease agreement between the  }} 
United States and the United Kingdom provided that the settle- | 
ment of the Lend-Lease obligations should be “such as not to bur- “jf 
den commerce between the two countries, but to promote mutually | 
advantageous economic relations between them and the betterment |] 
of world-wide economic relations.” Agreement was to be sought 
“directed to the expansion, by appropriate international and do- 
mestic measures, of production, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, .. . to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international commerce,and to the reduc- _ 
tion of tariffs and other trade barriers... .” Similar agreements |} 
were made with many other of the United Nations. (See also © 
INTERNATIONAL TRADE.) (B. B. W.) 


: A state of the Australian commonwealth, forming  j] 
Tasmania. an island 26,215 sq.mi. in area to the southeast 
of the mainland, from which it is separated by 140 mi. of Bass 
strait. Pop. (est. Dec. 1941) 241,171. Chief cities: Hobart (cap., } 
66,620); Launceston (33,250). Governor (1942): Sir Ernest Clark. © 

History.—The Labour government with R. Cosgrove as pre- 
mier remained in office throughout 1942. Celebrations which had 
been planned before the war to mark the tercentenary of the dis- 
covery of Tasmania by Abel Tasman on Nov. 24, 1642, had to be 
abandoned. To commemorate the event, the Tasmanian govern- 
ment was to publish, in volume form, selections from Professdii 
Heeves’ translation of Tasman’s journals. 

For the fiscal year 1941-42 the state finances showed a balanced 
budget, revenue exceeding expenditure by £A1,585. ; 

Education.—In 1939: state primary schools 420; average daily 
attendance 25,538; state high schools 5; average attendance 1 :783. 

Finance.—Revenue (1940-41), £A2,920,000; expenditure £A3,- 
110,000; public debt (June 30, 1941), ENeROa cos: 

Communication.—Dec. 31, 1939: roads, 9,350 mi.; railways: 
government, Dec. 1941, 642 mi.; private, 132 mi. Motor vehicles 
licensed (March 31, 1942): cars 14,134; trucks 5,422: cycles 

2,314. Wireless receiving set licences (March 31, 1942) 46, 037. 
Telephones (June 30, 1941) 19,565. 

Industries—Production 1939-40: primary £A8 Reed sec- 
ondary £A6,253,029. Labour 1940-41 average: factory employ 
ment, 15,839 employees; unemployment (March 1942) 0.7%. 

(W. D. Ma.) ~ 
Taxation. United States.—THe Revenue Act of 1942, ened 
by President Roosevelt on Oct. 21—the heavies 
tax-producing measure ever enacted—was notable not only for the 
taxes it imposed but for the various tendencies developed 
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during the long consideration preceding its adoption. They in- 
cluded such devices as the Ruml plan to “forgive” all federal 
taxes of a chosen calendar year and credit tax payments made 
that year to the next year’s assessments, so that the future fed- 
eral tax collections of the United States would be established on 
a “pay-as-you-go” basis. Another proposal receiving widespread 
support, but defeated by treasury and administration opposition, 
was a general sales tax. The treasury, on the other hand, ad- 
vanced a complicated compulsory savings plan, based on stiff taxes 
upon amounts spent by individuals, and also continued without 
success its advocacy of a federal tax on all issues of state and 
local securities, and a requirement for mandatory joint income 
tax returns by husbands and wives. 

For seven months and seven days after the tentative tax bill 
was presented to the house ways and means committee by the 
treasury, the revenue-raising discussion commanded major atten- 
tion throughout the nation. It ranked in public interest second 
only to the war developments. An avalanche of letters from cur- 
rent taxpayers and prospective taxpayers descended upon con- 
gress. The inevitable “broadening of the tax base” had at last 
made the electorate tax-conscious. 

Total annual revenue of between $24,000,000,000 and $26,000,- 


/ 000,000, depending upon the size of the national income, was 


| 


- expected under the revised revenue laws of 1942. This would 


bring the grand total of taxes in the United States—federal, state 


» and local—to approximately $36,000,000,000 a year, excluding 


social security taxes. Even this huge annual revenue was gener- 


| ally conceded to be inadequate to provide a sound basis of financ- 


ing the government during the war period. The treasury an- 


» nounced it was preparing plans for further increasing of taxes by 
more than $6,000,000,000 a year. Congressional tax experts esti- 


“QUOTH THE RAVEN, 


bie 
%, 


‘WHY NOT ME?’ ” Congress continued to ignore the 


i} sales tax in 1942, as pointed out in this cartoon by Duffy of the Baltimore Sun 
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mated the 1942 Revenue act would yield $9,700,000,000 a year 
in new taxes, of which $1,700,000,000 would be refundable after 
the war. Chairman George of the senate finance committee de- 
clared: “The bill approaches the maximum direct tax which can 
be levied on the taxpayers during the war, but it does not go 
very far in checking inflation.” Senator George had been among 
those supporting a general sales tax, which was blocked by admin- 
istration opposition but which remained a very live issue at the 
close of 1942. 

The Victory Tax.—The outstanding innovation of the 1942 
Revenue act, a law that was expected to touch more citizens than 
any direct income tax ever enacted, was the Victory tax. This 
tax did not apply to 1942 income, but was to become effective on 
Jan. 1, 1943. The treasury estimated that approximately 50,000,- 
ooo persons would pay this tax for the year 1943. It was a flat 
tax of 5% on all income above $624 a year, regardless of whether 
the taxpayer is married or single, with a portion returnable. The 
5% tax on wages and salaries was to be withheld by employers, 
except in the case of military or naval service, farm labour em- 
ployment, household service or casual labour. An individual with 
income other than wages or salary would be required to file a spe- 
cial Victory tax return at the time for filing regular income tax 
returns. Income from dividends, interest, rents and other similar 
sources must be reported. Capital gains or interest from govern- 
ment bonds were exempted, and in the case of rents and some 
business transactions only net income was to be affected. This 
tax was distinct from and in addition to the regular income tax. 

The act provides that the government shall return to the tax- 
payer after the war 25% of the Victory tax, up to $500, for single 
persons: 40%, up to $1,000, for married couples or head of a 
family, and an additional 2%, up to $100, for each dependent. 

The taxpayer is given the option of accepting the deferred re- 
fund plan or of taking credits each year against the postwar re- 
fund. These credits may be taken as follows: (1) for amounts 
paid in premiums during the taxable year on life insurance in 
force on Sept. 1, 1942, on the life of the taxpayer, his spouse or 
dependents; (2) for reduction of individual indebtedness, com- 
puted upon the smallest amount of debt of the taxpayer out- 
standing at any time during the period beginning Sept. 1, 1942, 
and ending with the close of the preceding taxable year; (3) for 
net purchases of war bonds, the amount being determined by 
comparing the total bond holdings of the taxpayer at the end of 
the taxable year involved with the amount of bonds owned Dec. 
31, 1942, or on the last day of any preceding taxable year ending 
after Dec. 31, 1942, whichever amount is the greater. The aggre- 
gate amount of such credits is limited by the amount of postwar 
refund to which the taxpayer may be eligible. (CPAGSRS) 

Individual Income Tax.—In the U.S. fiscal year 1942, the indi- 
vidual income tax accounted for $3,263,000,000 of the total rev- 
enue of $8,007,000,000 from federal income and excess profits tax 
collections. Income taxes produced $529,000,000, or 13.7%, of 
estimated total state tax revenues (exclusive of unemployment 
compensation taxes) during the fiscal year 1942. 

For taxable years beginning in 1942, personal exemptions were 
reduced by the Revenue Act of 1942 from $750 to $500 for single 
persons and from $1,500 to $1,200 for married persons and heads 
of families. Members of the armed forces below the grade of 
commissioned officer were granted additional allowances, bring- 
ing their exemptions up to those of the preceding year. The credit 
for dependents was reduced from $400 to $350. 

The normal tax rate was increased from 4% to 6%. The sur- 
tax rates were also increased, to range from 13% on the first 
$2,000 of surtax net income to 82% on surtax net income in ex- 
cess of $200,000. Under the 1941 act they ranged from 6% to 
77%, the latter applying to surtax net income over $5,000,000. 
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A significant innovation in the individual income tax was the 
deduction allowed for medical expenses. The allowance was lim- 
ited to payments in excess of 5% of the taxpayer’s net income, 
but could not exceed $2,500 where a joint return or head of a 
family return was filed or $1,250 in other cases. Numerous other 
changes were made to achieve greater equity and to improve the 
administration of the income tax. 

Several important treasury recommendations were not included 
in the 1942 act (see above). The treasury recommended elimina- 
tion of three “special privileges,” namely, the tax exemption of 
interest from state and local securities, the use of separate returns 
by married couples, and the option of percentage depletion for 
mines and oil wells. These changes were not made. The 
treasury recommended that a portion of the regular individual 
income tax be collected at source from wages, salaries and divi- 
dends (the “pay-as-you-go” plan). The act as passed provided 
for collection at source of most of the Victory tax but not of the 
regular income tax. The treasury also recommended enactment 
of a tax to be levied at progressive rates on expenditures for con- 
sumers’ goods and services in excess of personal exemptions of 
fixed amounts required for necessities and some comforts, and 
exempting personal savings. The spendings tax was not enacted. 

It was estimated that more than 27,000,000 persons would pay 
a net income tax on 1942 incomes and that approximately 43,000,- 
ooo would be subject to the net income tax or the Victory tax on 
1943 incomes. The final compilation of tax returns filed for 1940 
revealed 14,710,771 individual income tax returns, including 
7,437,307 taxable returns. Returns with net income reported net 
income of $36,300,000,000 and income tax liability of $1,400,000,- 
ooo. Returns with net income of $5,000 and more accounted for 
6% of the total number of returns, 24.5% of the reported net in- 
come and 92.8% of the tax liability. In the fiscal year 1942, collec- 
tions from the individual income tax amounted to $3,300,000,000. 

There were few significant developments during 1942 in state 
taxation of personal incomes. Rate changes were made in Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi and New York. 

Corporation Income and Excess Profits Taxes—Al\though un- 
der the Revenue Act of 1942 the corporation normal tax rates 
were left unchanged at 24% for corporations with normal tax net 
income over $25,000, and at rates graduated from 15% to 19% 
for corporations with lesser amounts of such income, the surtax 
rates were increased to 10% for corporations with surtax net 
income not over $25,000, and to 16% for corporations with sur- 
tax net income over $50,000. Corporations with surtax net in- 
comes over $25,000 but not over $50,000 were required to pay a 
surtax equal to the sum of $2,500 and 22% of the amount of the 
corporation surtax net income over $25,000. Previously the sur- 
tax rates were 6% on the first $25,000 of surtax net income and 
7% on the balance. 

In place of rates previously graduated from 35% to 60%, a flat 
excess profits tax rate of 90% was substituted, and profits which 
were subject to excess profits tax were not subject to income tax. 
However, the excess profits tax was limited to an amount which, 
when added to the income tax, was not to exceed 80% of surtax 
net income before deduction of the excess profits tax base. Fur- 
thermore, provision was made for a postwar refund equal to 10% 
of the excess profits tax imposed in each taxable year. In addi- 
tion to these changes in excess profits tax rates, the invested capi- 
tal credit was reduced to 8% on the first $5,000,000, 7% on the 
next $5,000,000, 6% on the next $190,000,000 and 5% on the bal- 
ance. Unlike the 1941 treatment. the amount of excess profits 
left after the excess profits tax was not subject to the income tax. 

Increased tax rates, however, were accompanied by other 
changes in the corporation income and excess profits tax struc- 
ture which, in the case of many corporations, would at least par- 
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tially offset the effect of higher tax rates. A few of these follow: } 
A two-year carry-back of losses and unused excess profits credit 
was provided in addition to the two-year carry-forward of losses | .. 
and unused credit previously allowed. Corporations making net | : 
repayments of debt might credit against excess profits taxes, an }]| 
amount not to exceed 40% of the net debt repayment or 10% 
of excess profits taxes imposed in the year of repayment, with a 
corresponding reduction in the postwar credit for such year. The }) 
income from certain mining and timber operations under certain }}) 
circumstances was granted full or partial exemption from excess | 
profits taxes. Taxpayers using the average earnings credit in com- 
puting the excess profits tax were granted automatic relief for low 
income in one of the base period years, and taxpayers with ab- 
normally low base period earnings.were permitted to apply to a } 
relief division to be set up within the tax court of the United 
States for a constructive earnings base. 

Closely-affiliated corporations were granted the privilege of })) 
making consolidated income tax returns. Corporations making  }jj 
consolidated income tax returns were subjected to an additional 
tax of 2% on surtax net income. 

Changes were also made in the treatment of capital gains and” ‘ 
losses of individuals and corporations (see below), as well as in jj} 
the income tax provisions relating to insurance companies, invest- } 
ment companies and U.S. corporations trading in the western } 
hemisphere. The capital stock and declared value excess profits” 
taxes were retained, but provision was made for the annual re- 
declaration of capital stock value. 

Preliminary statistics of income tax returns for 1940 revealed } 
511,741 returns, of which 43,741 were for inactive corporations. 
Net income was reported in 220,980 returns and amounted to 
$11,200,000,000, and the income tax liability was $2,100,000,000. | 

There were no important developments during the year in state | 
corporation income taxes. (See also BupGETS, NATIONAL.) 

(R. Bi.) 7H 

Social Security Tax—Over the protest of President Roosevelt, |}! 
written in a letter to Chairman George of the senate finance com- ; 
mittee, congress adopted an amendment to the Federal Insur- | 
ance Contribution act (Internal Revenue Code, Sec. 1400), freez- | 
ing the social security old-age benefit tax rate for another year at 
2%, divided equally between employer and employee. Under the jj; 
social security law the rate was scheduled to be doubled auto- 
matically on Jan. 1, 1943. Under the provisions of the amend- 
ment (sponsored by Senator Vandenberg, R., Mich.), the rate of 
1% each on employer and employee would continue through 
1943, increasing to 2% each on employer and employee for the 
years 1944 and 1945. Testimony introduced in the senate showed 
that at the rate prevailing in 1942 the social security tax was 
producing seven times the amount of revenue needed to pay cur- 
rent social security benefits. The action of congress was taken in 
the face of an administration-sponsored bill to increase social se- 
curity taxes, liberalize benefits and to federalize unemployment 
insurance. \ 

Capital Gains and Losses—The 1941 law applicable to capital | | 
gains and losses was completely rewritten. Short-term and long- 
term gains and losses were redefined, short-term referring to assets” 
held for not more than six months, and long-term being over six 
months. Short-term gains are taxable as ordinary income. Gains } 
from capital assets held longer than six months are subject to a 
maximum tax rate of 25% instead of the regular income tax rate. 
Losses, either short- or long-term, may be used to offset gains, 
either short- or long-term. A net capital loss may be applied 
against other income up to a limit of $1,000. Losses may be car- 
ried forward for five years and offset against income to the extent 
of $1,000 a year. 

Excise on Commodities and Services—Excise taxes were in- 
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creased on many commodities and _ services. Typical changes 
were: distilled spirits, $6 per gallon compared with $4 under the 
1941 law; beer, boosted from $6 to $7 per barrel; cigarettes, from 
$3.25 to $3.50 per 1,000; telegraph, cable and radio messages, 
from 10% to 15%; local telephone service, from 6% to 10%. 
The increases extended to lubricating oil, slot machines, cigars, 
photographic apparatus, transportation fares and admissions. 

Estate and Gift Taxes—There were no rate changes affecting 
estate and gift taxes, though the estate exemption was cut from 
an aggregate of $80,000 to $60,000, with the specific exemption 
of $40,000 for life insurance abolished. Regarding gifts, the 
cumulative lifetime exemptions were cut from $40,000 to $30,000. 

Salary Limit Regulations —Supplementing the 1942 tax law as 
a revenue producer was the exercise of extraordinary wartime 
power by the president, acting through Economic Stabilization 
Director Byrnes, to limit top salaries of business executives to a 
“basic amount” of $67,200 a year (estimated to yield a net of 
not more than $25,000 after taxes), and to freeze salaries of most 
other “white collar” workers at existing levels. Except for farm 
workers, regulations issued Dec. 2 by the treasury covered all 
salaries over $5,000 a year, and also those under $5,000 paid to 
unorganized executive, administrative and professional persons. 
Certain allowances to avert “undue hardships” in unusual cases 
were provided. 

Great Britain.—Having already approached the maximum of 
revenue to be derived from direct taxation without resort to 
broad confiscatory measures, the British government in 1942 
jade comparatively slight changes in income tax regulations. In 
Great Britain, as in the United States, fiscal policies were domi- 
aated by the fear of disastrous inflation. The 1942 budget was 
essentially a sumptuary program intended not only to raise 
money but to check spending by the people. The budget was 
fxpected to produce about £2,400,000,000, of which amount ap- 
oroximately £150,000,000 would be provided through heavier 
juties on beer, spirits and tobacco. The postwar credit of 20% 
against the 100% excess profits tax on corporations remained in 
2ffect. The individual normal tax rate was 324% for the first 
(£165 (about $660) of taxable income, and 50% on the remainder. 
jThe surtax started after the income reached £2,000 ($8,000), the 
fates ranging from 10% to 474%, which latter rate applied to 
Jncome in excess of £20,000. Individual exemptions were £80 for 
a single person, £140 for married couples and £50 for each de- 
dendent. Aggregate income assessed for taxes in all classes in the 
}t942 fiscal year, according to the Accountant, was £4,250,000,000 
land the tax paid amounted to £835,000,000, compared with 
3£3,000,000,000 assessed and £310,000,000 collected in 1939. More 
than 10,500,000 persons paid taxes in 1942, compared with 3,800,- 
00 in 1939, when the exemption limit of £250 prevailed. More 
than one-half of the taxpayers earned between £125 and £250 in 
k942, and one-third were included in the wage span from £250 to 
£500. Despite the objective of the British government to meet 
;0% of wartime expenses by taxation, the revenue from this 
jsource covered only about 44% of total expenditures. Total reve- 
hue for the 1943 fiscal year was estimated at £6,934,000,000 and 
national expenditures at £15,648,000,000. 

* Canada.—‘Pay as we go” was the fiscal slogan of the Ottawa 
jzovernment, and the fourth war budget, presented to parliament 
in June 1942 by Finance Minister Ilsley, carried the nation fur- 
ther toward that goal. Taxation in the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1943, was expected to produce four times the revenue col- 
yected in Canada in the last prewar fiscal year ending March 31, 
i939. The 1942-43 budget greatly increased income tax rates, 
find imposed compulsory savings, a straight 257% luxury tax on 
he purchase of almost every article classed as nonessential, and 
istiffer levies. than heretofore on alcoholic beverages, tobacco, 
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chewing gum, transportation fares, telegraph and cable messages, 
cameras, playing cards and private telephones. Under the new 
law, single persons in the $1,000 income level must pay $172 a 
year, with $80 refundable after the war. At the $2,500 income 
level, single persons pay $826 tax, with postwar refund of $200, 
while married couples with no dependents pay $651, of which 
$250 is refundable after the war. Married couples without chil- 
dren, earning $10,000 a year, pay a tax of $4,762, with a refund 
credit of $1,000. The refundable portion of the tax may be 
deducted from current taxes to the extent that it is offset by 
payments during the taxable year on account of life insurance 
premiums, principal payments on a mortgage, and pension fund 
payments. The balance, if any, would be refundable to the tax- 
payer after the war with 2% interest. The corporation excess 
profits tax was increased from 75% to 100%, with a provision 
that 20% of the tax collected on excess profits above a certain 
point would be refunded after the war. The minimum rate of 
tax on corporations in 1942 was 40% of profits. The new law 
was expected to produce about $700,000,000 in corporation taxes 
alone for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1943, compared with 
a total revenue of $85,000,000 from this source in 1939. 

Australia.—Extensive changes were made in the Australian tax 
program outlined in Labour’s budget of Oct. 29, 1942. Additional 
taxes of £22,000,000 Australian were imposed for the ensuing 
year. The new budget cancelled compulsory loans and gave relief 
to the middle-income taxpayers, who had borne a particularly 
heavy share of the burden. Increases in individual taxation were 
confined to incomes in excess of £1,500. The wartime company 
tax was increased more than fourfold, with a maximum of 78% 
on taxable profit exceeding 16%, and the ordinary company tax 
was increased from 2 to 3 shillings in the pound. An increased 
excise was placed on beer, tobacco and cigarettes, and the sales 
tax was boosted on a wide range of nonessential commodities. 

New Zealand.—Faced with a war budget of £133,000,000, or 
nearly twice the total cost to the island government of World 
War I, New Zealand in 1942 continued to pay two-thirds of its 
war costs through taxation. Income was taxed at a flat rate of 
5%, which was devoted to social security, and an additional 74% 
for national security. Following these taxes, incomes of the 
equivalent of more than $1,000 were given exemptions of $250 
for each dependent. After the exemptions were deducted and 
after the first 124% of taxes, the tax increased by 13% for each 
additional $500 of income until the income reached $12,000. 
Above that point a tax rate of 90% was applicable. (See also 
BusINEss REVIEW; INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM; LAW.) 

(C. A. Sr.) 


T Sources of the tea supply of the United States in 1942 
Cd. were limited to India and Ceylon. By agreement in the 
fall of 1942 between the U.S. government and the British food 
ministry, the latter was to buy the tea crops of India and Ceylon 
and throughout 1943 allocate the supply among the United States, 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, the U.S.S.R. and South Africa. 
The Commodity Credit corporation, it was reported, was to buy 
that part allocated to the United States, to be distributed through 
regular trade channels. In 1940 and in 1941 the United States 
imported about 100,000,000 Ib. of tea annually. Of this amount, 
43,000,000 lb. was from India and Ceylon, 37,000,000 lb. from 
Java and Sumatra, 14,000,000 Ib. from Japan and 6,000,000 Ib. 
from China. With the occupation of Java and Sumatra by Japan 
the second largest of these sources was cut off from the United 
States. Under the allocation plan the United States was to receive 
65,000,000 lb. of tea per year beginning April 1, 1943. Of this 
amount about 50,000,000 Ib. was to go to civilian consumption ; 
the remainder to the military. Tea consumption was reported to 
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have increased substantially among U.S. troops in 1942, particu- 
larly those quartered in England, Ireland and North Africa. Tea 
consumption was reduced voluntarily in the United States by ap- 
proximately one-third beginning in April 1942. The U.S. supply on 
hand Jan. 1, 1943, was reported to be sufficient for the first quar- 


ter of the year. (S7ORR.) 
T dd A h Willi (1890- ), British air officer, 

e er, rt ur I lam was graduated from Magdalene 
college, Cambridge in 1912, and served with the royal flying 
corps in France during World War I. He attended the Royal 
Naval Staff college, 1923-24, headed the air armament school at 
Eastchurch and directed training at the air ministry. In 1936, 
he became air officer commanding the R.A.F. in the far east 
and in 1940, he was promoted to deputy commander in chief of 
the R.A.F. in the middle east. The next year he was made 
commander in chief of the middle east R.A.F. with command 
of air operations over the vast territory from Malta to the Egyp- 
tian desert front, the Persian gulf and Madagascar. Tedder was 
credited with having smoothed over the friction between the 
R.A.F., the army and navy on the desert front in 1941. In late 
Nov. 1942, Tedder flew to Algeria to confer with Lt. Gen. Dwight 
Eisenhower, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham, commander of 
allied naval units, and Maj. Gen. James Doolittle, on co-operative 
strategy in Tunisia. Tedder was promoted to vice-chief of air staff 
of the R.A.F. on Nov. 27, 1942. 


Telegraphy The widening field of military activity during 
* the year 1942 continued to affect international 
communications by telegraph and more and more to restrict do- 
mestic wire communications services and development to the ne- 
cessities of the military effort. Nevertheless certain advances were 
made some of which may briefly be mentioned. 

Maximum Usage of Trunk Lines, for some years the subject 
of study and development, took on added importance. The ex- 
tended use of direct circuits and of such devices as carrier sys- 
tems, the varioplex, reperforator switching, improved repeaters, 
sub-centre switching, etc., was increasingly necessary. 

Vacuum-Tube Repeaters, used extensively in telephone cir- 
cuits, were improved and used to some extent in telegraph cir- 
cuits. They operate successfully for long periods of time without 
attention and hence may be installed in offices lacking the staff 
required to operate and maintain the electro-mechanical type of 
telegraph repeater. 

Reperforator Switching continued to grow in favour and addi- 
tional installations were being made. In offices equipped with this 
apparatus, manual relays of telegrams are eliminated and greater 
speed, accuracy and economy is assured. An improvement pro- 
vided, automatically, a complete number sheet record of each 
message switched through the office, thus contributing to smoother 
operation and facilitating the prompt tracing of messages about 
which inquiry is received. The use of reperforator switching by 
leased wire systems was extended during the year. 

Facsimile Telegraphy, coming more and more into use, showed 
continued improvement through experience and continued labo- 
ratory work. For the first time this method of telegraphy was 
used in the movement of trains. An improved type of cut-blank 
recorder in which incoming messages are recorded upon blanks 
fed from a continuous roll of printed paper and cut off at the end 
of each message, proved its efficiency. Another type of recorder 
was arranged to repeat, automatically, a message of which a num- 
ber of copies are desired. A compact type of transmitter for use 
in patrons’ offices was developed. In some forms of facsimile ap- 
paratus the speed of transmission and recording was considerably 
increased. Facsimile telegraph service between a customer’s office 
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“ment of the facsimile telegraph, is a business machine for the 


4 
in one city and the telegraph company’s office in another city was 
inaugurated for the first time during 1942. Multifax, a develop- 


automatic preparation of stencils, copies, etc., in considerably less i 
time than by other methods and assures absolute accuracy. . The | 
multifax principle was extended to the preparation of stencils, | 
copies, etc., at a distance. 

Multiple Tape Perforators were developed, by means of which 
large books of messages for transmission to many points are simul- }}| 
taneously reduced to prepared tape form for automatic trans- jj! 
mission. 

Magnetic Cores, the principal ingredient of which is carbonyl 
iron, were successfully used in the manufacture of loading coils 
and tuning inductances for telegraph carrier systems. 

Statistics.—Reliable statistics covering the telegraph systems 
of the world were not available in 1942, but the latest compre- 
hensive data for the land line wire telegraph systems of the United 
States (aside from that of telephone companies) showed the fol-. 
lowing plant devoted to the public service: 


Miles: of pole Tine... a) Ra te ee ei eee 241,967 
Miles of underground conduit (single duct) ......... 6,137 
Milesiof derialiwire 30 <) 3 cp cect at ae eS 1,820,773 
Miles: of aerial’ cable-wire)) 0%. «2, cu cena eee 110,423 
Miles of underground cable wire... .......+.+.+4. 320,420 


Miles of land line submarine cable wire... .......-. 6,381 


Total miles of land line wire (approximately 75% copper) . . . 2,275,007 
Number, of telegraphvofices: 2) ates cp eran te uae ee 23,013 
Approximate investment in operated land lines plant . ... . $372,761,970 f 
Approximate number of revenue messages transmitted (year 1940) 195,750,824 


The submarine cable telegraph systems of the world, so far as | ) 
indicated by the latest available data, consisted of about 360,000 | 
mi. of ocean cable, containing about 432,000 mi. of copper con- 
ductors and representing a capital outlay of about $400,000,000.) j 
Approximately 80% of the total mileage of ocean cables was pro- 
vided by private enterprise and the remainder by government ]j); 
administrations. (A. N. Ws.) 


Telephone The needs of war raised the demand for tele- 
* phone service in the United States to a new 
high level in 1942. The number of telephones increased by more } 
than 1,300,000, reaching a total of about 24,800,000 by the end } 
of the year. The number of telephone conversations averaged | 
about 108,000,000 a day, some 4,000,000 above the corresponding } 
1941 figure. Completed toll calls in 1942 were estimated at 1,185,- | 
000,000, approximately 9% more than in 1941. The number of } 
longer haul conversations was about a third greater than in 1941, 
and over numerous war-important routes there were increases } 


MEMBERS of the U.S. army signal corps receiving instruction in the operation 
and maintenance of teletypewriters in a Bell System training school in 1942 
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in traffic which average figures for the U.S. as a whole did not 
‘begin to suggest. 

| Nearly 3,000,000 circuit-miles of newly constructed toll facili- 
ties were placed in service. in 1942—more than three-quarters 
of it being developed by carrier systems—but scarcity of ma- 
terials made it impossible to build all the lines needed to keep 
‘head of mounting traffic. For that reason, the telephone com- 
foanies widely advertised to the public the need to avoid unneces- 
sary calls on war-busy routes. Order Number 20 of the Board 
of War Communications, made effective Nov. 1, 1942, provided 
(hat priority might be given to certain urgent toll calls as defined 
bn the terms of the order. 

) General Conservation Order L-50 of the War Production board, 
issued in the spring, established the broad rule that telephone 
jcompanies could provide new or additional exchange service only 
jvhere line and switchboard facilities were already available as 
the result of previous construction. The order made exceptions 
‘0 provide for service needed for war, public health, welfare 
br security. The telephone companies had many months previ- 
»usly begun their efforts to conserve materials and they continued 
»o do so by all possible means. 

i Some 1942 Achievements.—The new transcontinental cable 
bf the Bell system, running 1,600 mi. underground from Omaha, 
; eb., to Sacramento, Calif., and connecting at those points with 
he eastern and Pacific coast cable networks, was placed in serv- 
‘ce Dec. 21, 1942. This made it possible, for the first time, to tele- 
®hone from coast to coast over all-cable facilities, and added 
sreatly to the dependability of transcontinental service, especially 
mportant in time of war. 


jequiring new or greatly enlarged facilities had reached approxi- 
inately 2,500. Thousands of miles of private line circuits were 
yxrovided for the military and other government departments. 
Handling of aircraft warning calls was speeded, and civilian de- 
sense telephone arrangements were improved. Special efforts 
were made to give personal service to soldiers and sailors. Ar- 
angements were made to train thousands of soldiers in communi- 
fation crafts at telephone company schools. Telephone com- 
bany men and women, at the army’s request, were maintaining 
Ind operating an increasing number of army telephone systems. 
\dditional measures taken to protect telephone service against 
yar damage included provision of pre-engineered and packaged 
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switchboard units which could be quickly moved to the scene of 
disaster from strategic locations. 

Telephone manufacturers greatly restricted their output for 
regular telephone purposes and concentrated on production of 
communication ‘equipment for the armed forces. For example, 
the Western Electric company, manufacturing unit of the Bell 
system, increased its production of war materials—including 
radios for tanks and planes, field telephones, field wire, battle 
announcing systems for warships, and many types of secret equip- 
ment—more than seven times over 1941. 

Telephone research was likewise at war. All available re- 
sources of Bell Telephone laboratories in 1942 were devoted to 
development of war tools involving communications techniques, 
or to related purposes. At the end of the year the laboratories 
were working on more than 300 development projects for the 
army, navy and National Defense Research committee. 

In 1942 the telephone industry of the United States, thanks 
to co-operative effort by all units, resourceful application of the 
results of continuous research, and diligent endeavours to make 
the most of existing facilities and materials, successfully met the 
task of giving to the United States at war a greater quantity 
of fast, dependable communication than had ever been required 
before. (W. S. G.) 


Telescopes Although the war interrupted and reduced 
* astronomical research all over the world, 3 im- 
portant new telescopes were completed and put into operation 
during 1942. The largest of these was in the southern hemisphere, 
where further observations with powerful telescopes were greatly 
needed. The new telescope in Mexico could also reach many — 
southern objects of exceptional interest. 

60-inch Reflecting Telescope (F 4.9) of the National observa- 
tory, Cordoba, Argentina. Operated in 3 combinations: New- 
tonian, 24.5 ft. focal length; Cassegrainian, equivalent focal length, 
103 ft.; Coudé, equivalent focal length, 214 ft. Designed pri- 
marily for astrophysical research. One grating spectrograph com- 
pleted and others under construction. 

27-inch Schmidt-type Telescope (F 3.5) of the National ob- 
servatory of Mexico. Located at Tonanzintla near Puebla, eleva- 
tion about 7,000 ft. Concave mirror 31 in. in diameter, correcting 
plate 27 in. Planned especially for direct photography and pho- 
tometry of the southern Milky Way. 

24-inch Schmidt-type Telescope (F 3.5) of the Warner and 
Swasey observatory, Case school, Cleveland, Ohio. Concave mir- 
ror 36 in. in diameter, correcting plate 24 in. Stars to photographic 
magnitude 18.4 have been photographed in 9 min. with this in- 
strument. 

The mounting of the 200-in. telescope of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology on Palomar mountain in southern California 
was to a large extent completed and erected, but no attempt was 
made in 1942 to instal the driving and control mechanism. Opti- 
cal figuring of the 200-in. and auxiliary mirrors was continued to 
a point at which the time for completion should coincide closely 
with that required for the remaining mechanical parts of the tele- 
scope. (W. S. Ap.) 

soe Pearl Harbor, and the consequent entry of the 
Television. United States into World War II, came to pass 
only about five months after television had at last turned 
the famous “corner” which, for so many years, it had been “just 
around.” Thus the life of public television, and its opportunity 
to develop into a self-supporting economic entity analogous to 
the everyday broadcasting of sound programs, extended only 
from July 1, 1941, until shortly after Dec. 7. During the year 
of 1942, on account of the necessary diversion of men and ma- 


TELEVISING INSTRUCTIONS FOR AIR-RAID WARDENS in New York city in 
1942. Wardens had only to visit their police precinct to receive their instruc- 
tion through television receiving sets 


terials to more direct war purposes, television broadcasting saw 
only retrenchment—nothing of the long-anticipated and long- 
awaited expansion. 

It is ironical that the contraction of television activities in the 
civil field, because of wartime requirements, might have been 
reversed if the science had been recognized as a potential public 
service a few years*earlier. The fact that it was economically and 
patriotically unwise to apply manpower to the production of daily 
and extensive television programs, for broadcasting in the several 
large cities where television transmitters were established and 
were in part-time operation, resulted almost wholly from the fact 
that there were only a relatively few home television receivers in 
use. In the greater New York area, for example, where daily 
television programs were made available throughout the latter 
half of 1941 by both the National Broadcasting company 
(WNBT) and the Columbia Broadcasting system (WCBW), and 
where a third station operated by Dumont was momentarily ex- 
pected to deliver a similarly extensive program, it was estimated 
that not more than 15,000 homes were equipped to receive the 
televised pictures. In contrast to this, homes in the same geo- 
graphical area contained more than 3,000,000 regular sound 
broadcast receivers. Assuming that television users turned to 
their televisors in about the same proportion as broadcast listen- 
ers used their receivers, it was probable that the two active New 
York stations seldom had audiences of more than a few thousand 
families each, and that the average audience was considerably 
less. Television of this order of magnitude could hardly be rated 
as “mass communication” in a city where normal radio audiences 
ran as high as 2,000,000 families for an especially important 
program. 

If radio users had had several years, however, in which to learn 
the value and utility, the interest and importance, of television, 
and in which to purchase adequate television receivers at reason- 
able prices, a totally different situation might well have devel- 
oped. Sound broadcasting, with its ability to reach nearly the 
whole population instantaneously and simultaneously, and with 
its demonstrated ability to inform the public, to recruit man- 
power and money for the war, and to aid in maintaining civil 
and military morale, was recognized as an essential war industry. 
While it was not expanding, its needs for the maintenance of its 
service and stature were being met by the allocation of material 
under suitable preference ratings and by the deferment of 
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essential men. Had television enjoyed a real opportunity to makep)/| 
a real start, one might reasonably assume that, like sound broads i 
casting, it would be performing a genuinely essential service, it§} 
capacity for bringing living sound and graphic motion simul i 
taneously before millions of observers being utilized on an increas-| i 
ing scale. aK fi 
In spite of the fact that television’s limited audience, numer-} | 
ically speaking, did not warrant rating it as a medium of mass ‘ 
communication rivalling the normal broadcasting of sound atonal: 
television’s inherent and particular ability to emphasize soun 
by backing it up with sight (or vice versa) was being put to 
constructive wartime use. In New York city, and, it was undes 


ane places of noror in the Civilian Defense Voluntedt 
office, the Red Cross, the American Women’s Voluntary service 
and other civilian organizations contributing to the war effort i 
Thus television was made available to specially interested aud || 
ences of very substantial size, and the system became an effective} 
basis for the distribution of illustrated lectures to air-raid wardens, 
first aiders and other similarly interested groups. During 1942, 
many such training courses were given, and their success was) 
attested by the fact that they were repeated again and again. 

Jj.v.LAyS 

Great Britain.—The main published work in Great Britain in 
1942 was again that of J. L. Baird, since the research department 
of the various manufacturers were confined to war applications} 
of television. His experimental stereoscopic colour system 1 
which the images were viewed directly through a magnifying#)}, 
lens was abandoned in favour of the anaglyph system owing to iN 
the difficulty of arranging direct viewing by an audience of several Hh 
people. bh 

In the anaglyph method the frames are projected on the viey if 
ing screen as slightly displaced red and blue pictures, the viewel L 
being equipped with glasses having a red filter for the right eye | 
and a blue filter for the left eye. The picture then stands o 
in proper relief when viewed through the colour filters. 

When stereoscopy is combined with colour, the anaglyph pri 
ciple is not altogether satisfactory, as the right eye sees only red 
and the left eye only blue. Any frame in which either of these} 
colours predominates will therefore lose the effect of relief. 

It appeared that stereoscopic viewing was more success 
when applied to monochromatic pictures, and in this case t 
additional apparatus required to adapt a receiver for stereoscopy}) 
was not expensive or elaborate. The main addition was a rotati 
two-colour filter disk, mounted in front of the screen and syn- 
chronized with the field frequency, and while this did not mar 
the reproduction of ordinary monochromatic pictures, it could 
be swung out of the way of the screen when not required. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Electronic Engineering (Feb. 1942 and Aug. 1942). 
(G. PF 


Tellurium There was an enormous expansion in the produc: | 
* tion and use of tellurium in the United States in} 
1941, with output increasing 162% to 224,640 lb., and sales 170%} | 
to 240,000 lb. Canadian production also increased, but no statis-} 
tics were reported. (G. A. Ro.) Sif 


(1866-1942), British ac}! 
Tempest, Dame Mary SusaM cress and tavourite of thet 
atregoers on both sides of the Atlantic, was born July rs in Lomh) 
don. She studied piano in Paris and won medals as a student of il 
voice at the Royal Academy of Music in London. For nearly 4 t 
decade she starred in light opera, and made her Anierican tour} |" 
with the Duff Comic Opera company. A London musical comedy} 
producer had to buy out her American bookings in order to get he 
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ack in London to star in An Artist’s Model in 1895. At the turn 
f the century, she abandoned light opera for straight comedy 
ales and made an auspicious start as Nell Gwyn in English Nell. 
n 1925 she appeared in London in Hay Fever, a play written for 
er by Noel Coward. Her last appearance on the stage was in The 
irst Mrs. Fraser. Illness prevented her from taking part in a new 
1ow she was rehearsing shortly before her death. Further mis- 
ortune beset her during the bombings in London, when her home 
as demolished and most of her possessions lost. She was made 
Jame Commander of the Order of the British Empire in 1937. 
ler death was reported in London, Oct. r5. 


emple, William: see CanTersury, ARCHBISHOP OF. 


, A south central state, 16th to enter the union, 
ennessee. called the “Volunteer State.” Land area 41,961 
q-mi.; water area 285 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 2,915,841; rural 1,- 
88,635; urban 1,027,206; rural farm 1,271,944; native white 
395,586; Negro 508,736; foreign-born 11,320; other races 199. 
‘apital, Nashville (167,402). Other cities include Memphis (292,- 
42); Chattanooga (128,163); Knoxville (111,580). 

' History.—Prentice Cooper, Democrat, was re-elected governor 
lov. 3, 1942. Other state officials were as follows: secretary of 
vate, Joe C. Carr; state treasurer, John W. Horton; comptroller 
f the treasury, Robert W. Lowe; adjutant general, Thomas A. 
Yazier; attorney general, Roy Beeler. Commissioners were as 
ollows: agriculture, C. C. Flanery; conservation, J. Charles Poe; 
Nucation, B. O. Duggan; finance and taxation, George McCand- 
ss; highways and public works, C. W. Phillips; institutions, 
i T. Taylor; welfare, Paul Savage; insurance and banking, J. M. 
{IcCormick; labour, S. E. Bryant; public health, W. C. Williams; 
hilways and public utilities, W. D. Hudson, Porter Dunlap and 


eon Jourolman. In the November election for the house of rep- 
“sentatives, the Democrats polled 102,143 votes; the Republi- 
ins, 52,368. 

| Education.—In 1941, of 5,541 elementary schools, 1,497 had 


| 
‘ree or more teachers; the number of one-teacher schools de- 


fined from 3,555 in 1927 to 2,515 in 1941. Enrolment in ele- 
Jentary schools in 1941 was 521,129. In 1941 there were 589 
gh schools with a total enrolment of 126,285; the number of 
lachers was 5,227. 

| Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—In June 1941, 121,- 
113 people received public assistance amounting to $2,825,000; 
!PA recipients 29,449, amount $1,396,000; old-age recipients, 
),154, amount $408,000; aid to dependent children, 35,921 
4,343 families), amount $267,000; aid to blind, 1,645, amount 
8,000. In 1940-41 there were seven correctional institutions 
ith approximately 4,306 inmates; expenditures, $1,156,231. In 
40 payment for unemployment compensation was $6,275,000; 
dimber of initial claims, 125,000; continued, 1,229,000. Separate 
‘hools were maintained for the blind, the deaf and the under- 
ivileged; three state hospitals for the insane; a home and 
/aining school for feeble minded. 

« Communication.—In 1940, of about 82,000 mi. of public road, 
1520 mi. were state highways; state expenditures were $10,794,- 
) 
i 
| 
¢ 
) 


7 for the year ending June 30, 1940. There were 3,573 mi. of 
ilroads in 1941; as of Oct. 1942 there were 26 airports; 718 mi. 
airways; 307,000 telephones in the state, of which 211,000 
sre residential and 96,000 business. Water-borne commerce on 
‘e Tennessee river in 1940 amounted to 2,206,913 short tons; 
amberland river, 852,138; Mississippi river, 7,055,675 short tons 
5m Ohio river to Baton Rouge, and 1,841,068 at Memphis. 

Banking and Finance.—On May 20, 1942, there were 70 na- 
jonal banks with 17 branches, and 227 (June 30, 1942) state 
'nks with 32 branches; assets, $667,614,000 for national and 


: 
| 
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$245,801,997 for state banks; deposits, $616,607,000 for national 
banks and $219,574,397 for state banks. Savings and loan asso- 
ciations in 1940 numbered 309, with assets of $30,240,032. 

Total state revenue for the fiscal year 1941-42 was $55,488,- 
103; revenue shared with counties and cities $8,601,362; revenue 
for state purposes, $46,886,741. Direct bonded debt for the state 
June 30, 1942, $95,289,000; highway reimbursement debt, $13,- 
770,104; gross debt $109,059,104; unencumbered surplus in sink- 
ing fund, June 30, 1942, $12,033,176; net debt $97,025,928. 

Agriculture.—There were 247,617 farms in 1940; 18,492,898 
ac. in farms, with 6,158,662 ac. of cropland harvested. Gross 
value of agricultural production in 1941 was $264,483,000; cash 
farm income, $203,880,000 (including government payments); 
cash farm income from crops was $110,616,000; from livestock 
and livestock products, $80,840,000; government payments to 
farmers, $12,424,000. Gross farm income from crops was $133,- 
722,000 in 1941. The forest area was about 14,000,000 ac. 


Table !.—Leading Agricultural Products of Tennessee, 1942 and 1941 


1942* 1941 


74,518,000 | 69,615,000 
2,148,000 


593,000 


Tame hay, tons 


Cotton, bales 
Wheat, bu. 
Tobacco, |b 
Potatoes, bu. 
Sweet potatoes, bu 


5,415,000 
88,310,000 
2,004,000 
4,064,000 


93,075,000 
3,483,000 
4,400,000 


*Estimated. 


Manufacturing.—In 1939, 2,289 manufacturing plants yielded 
products valued at $728,087,825, of which $320,341,902 was 
added by manufacture. The number of wage earners increased 
from 107,645 in 1925 to 131,874 in 1939; wages paid in 1939, 
$109,661,769. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Tennessee, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 1937 


$59,132,660 
20,219,241 


$59,724,728 
335798,063 
28,206,104 
25,030,499 
19,787,046 
17,740,737 
16,147,788 
15,390,972 


Rayon and allied products 

Hosiery 

Meat packing, wholesale 

Chemicals 

Cooking and other edible fats. . . . .......7 
Footwear (except rubber) 

Flour and other grain mill products 

Cottonseed oil, cake, meal linters. ......... 


20,491,149 
38,048,635 
36,457,022 
20,897,976 
22,673,578 
20,150,700 


Mineral Production.—The total value of minerals produced in 
Tennessee in 1939 was $40,119,893, as compared with $32,428,512 
in 1938. 

Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Tennessee, 1939 and 1938 
Mineral 


Value 1939 | Value 1938 


$9,007,000 


4,237,351 
5,003,628 


$10,402,000 
8,312,077 
5,013,477, 
3,850,505* 
1,907,350 
1,442,907 
893,161 
$27,535 
425,008 
372,348 
128,176 


Phosphate rock 
Sand and gravel 
Ferro-alloys 


1,605,049 
779,913 
901,460 
508,771 
347,035 
209,040 

77,806 


*Inc. Virginia. Value at Mines eaten 


® The Tennessee Valley au- 
Tennessee Valley Authority. thority in 1942 was gear- 
ing its organization to the United States war effort, by supplying 
power to war industry and building new hydroelectric plants; by 
strengthening the land for more and better food production; by 
producing ammonium nitrate for munitions and elemental phos- 
phorus for chemical warfare, and by preparing to produce cal- 
cium carbide for synthetic rubber. 
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Improved phosphate fertilizers developed by TVA had strength- 
ened the soil for more and better food production in a farm pro- 
gram directed by state agricultural extension services on 25,000 
demonstration farms in 27 states. The authority was perfecting 
a process to produce alumina, raw material of aluminum, from 
abundant domestic clays; was carrying on extensive research for 
utilization of vermiculite and for magnesium-bearing olivine; was 
carrying out mapping assignments from the war department; was 
putting into practical use a demountable house built in three- 
dimensional sections and its smaller counterpart, a trailer house. 
The two house types were being built sectionally by mass produc- 
tion methods, both by the authority and under private contract. 
In addition, TVA was assembling extensive data on forest re- 
sources of the Tennessee valley enabling industry to locate sup- 
plies of wood needed for war production. 

TVA was created by act of congress in 1933 for the regional 
development of a river valley embracing 41,000 sq.mi. in parts of 
the states of Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Virginia. The area in 1942 reached by 
TVA power embraced approximately 70,000 sq.mi. 

In 1942, the series of dams on the main stream was complete ex- 
cept for two under construction, one at each extremity of the river 
(Kentucky dam, near Paducah, Ky., and Fort Loudoun dam, near 
Knoxville, Tenn.). TVA had received Wilson dam from the federal 
government, had acquired Hales Bar dam from a private utility 
by purchase, and had built Pickwick Landing, Wheeler, Gunters- 
ville, Chickamauga and Watts Bar dams. 

On tributaries of the Tennessee river, TVA had built and was 
operating Norris dam, on the Clinch river; Hiwassee, Chatuge 
and Nottely dams, on the Hiwassee river system; and Cherokee 
dam on the Holston river. 

TVA was building, as war emergency power projects, Douglas 
dam on the French Broad river; Fontana dam on the Little Ten- 
nessee river; Watauga and South Holston dams on the Holston 
river system; Apalachia and Ocoee No. 3 dams on the Hiwassee 
river system. Acquired from a privately owned utility company 
by purchase were Ocoee No. 1, Ocoee No. 2, and Blue Ridge dams 
on the Hiwassee river system. 

Installed power capacity of the authority’s generating system, 
which included several steam plants, had reached 1,500,000 kw. by 
the end of the calendar year of 1942. Congress had authorized a 
total installed capacity which would approximately double the 
figure. About one-half the additional capacity was being installed 
as rapidly as the construction could be completed. 

In 1942, a contract was entered into by the Aluminum Company 
of America and TVA in which the site of Fontana project, 
North Carolina, was deeded to the authority and it was provided 
that on completion of Fontana the Aluminum company’s five dams 
on the Little Tennessee river system would be operated as units of 
the TVA system. The five plants of the Aluminum company 
(Cheoah, Calderwood, Santeetlah, Nantahala and Glenville) in 
1942 had a total installed power capacity of 307,300 kw. 

The authority and five municipal and four co-operative distri- 
bution systems bought power generation, transmission and dis- 
tribution properties of the Kentucky-Tennessee Power and Light 
company in twelve counties of southwestern Kentucky. 

Gross power revenues of the authority for the 1942 fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1942, exceeded $25,000,000. TVA power was sold 
at wholesale to 83 municipalities and 45 co-operatives, which dis- 
tributed it to more than 500,000 retail customers. 

In lieu of taxes, fiscal year 1942 payments totalling $1,859,416 
were disbursed to six states and 113 counties by the authority in 
accordance with provisions laid down by congress. In addition, 
co-operative and municipal distributors of TVA power paid ap- 
proximately $1,850,000 in taxes and tax equivalents on their elec- 
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tric systems during the same period. Thus the combined annua 
TVA-contractor tax and in-lieu payments for fiscal 1942 amounted 
to more than $3,700,000. TVA employed 39,579 persons on June 
30, 1942. : 
Congressional appropriations to the authority amounting t i 
$196,800,000 for the fiscal year 1942 and $136,100,000 for the fis | 
cal yeat 1943 brought total appropriations, plus $65,072,500 in} 
bond proceeds, to $733,041,770 
The chairman of the board of directors of the authority in 1942 || 
was David E. Lilienthal. James P. Pope was reappointed to the } | 
board of directors by President Roosevelt for a nine-year term, |} 
(See also DAMS; ELECTRICAL INDUSTRIES; PuBLIC UTILITIES.) jj 
(W.L.S.) ji) 
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. Although some tournaments were cancelled either fo i 1} 
Tennis. lack of attractive competition or sufficient galleries Va 
or both, the majority were held as usual and the attempt was , 
made to conduct the game through the summer months of the }); 
year. The national singles and doubles championships, which took | 
place at the West Side Tennis Club at Forest Hills, showed thi 
to be a popular decision with sporting crowds, for good-sized audi- 
ences came for the last days. 
Although the quality of the play and the average class of the } 
field was certainly the poorest in some years, Frederick 5 
ty 
i} 
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Schroeder, Jr., of Glendale, California, who became the last #i}} 

singles champion until after the war, seemed to be a better }j] 


: 
FRANCISCO (‘‘PANCHO’’) SEGURA, Ecuadorian star who uses a double-handed | 


forehand drive, won the U.S. Eastern Clay Court championship in 1942 


TERHUNE, ALBERT P.—TEXAS 


tennis player than the victors of 1941 and 1940. He had a sound, 
forceful game, a Californian service and volley backed by ex- 
cellent ground strokes. 

The class of the women’s field, with the withdrawal of Miss 
Helen Jacobs and Mrs. Sarah Palfrey Cooke, was even lower 
than the men’s. In the absence of any top rate player, Miss 
Pauline Betz of Florida defeated Miss Louise Brough of Los 
Angeles in a close 3-set match in the final round. The men’s 
doubles title was captured by William Talbert of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Gardnar Mulloy of Florida, who defeated Schroeder and 
Sidney B. Wood of New York in straight sets. (Ue 1, Iie) 


(1872-1942), U.S. author, 
Terhune, Albert Payson was born Dec. 21 in Newark, 
N.J. He joined the staff of the old New York World in 1894 and 
wrote several novels that enjoyed moderate success. After two 
decades of writing “pot-boilers,” he met immediate success with 
a novel called Lad: A Dog (1919), a story about a collie. The 
book proved so popular that Terhune wrote almost a score of 
novels woven about the dogs in his famous Sunnybank kennel in 
Ss Jersey. These books include: Bruce (1920); Buff: A Collie 
(1921); Further Adventures of Lad (1922); The Heart of a Dog 
(1926); Lad of Sunnybank (1928); A Dog Named Chips (1931); 
The Way of a Dog (1934); and A Book of Famous Dogs (1937). 
He died in Pompton Lakes, N.J., Feb. 18. 


Ter Poorten, Hein: sce Poorten, HEIN TER. 


i (1872-1942), 

erra, Gabriel born in Montevideo and was graduated with 
che degree of doctor of law from the University of Montevideo in 
«895. After a steady rise in Uruguayan politics, via the chamber 
pf deputies and the cabinet, he was elected president in 1931 ona 
latform of support for the constitution of rtg919. But Terra 
3taged a coup d’état in 1933, seized dictatorial power and ignored 
the constitution, considered by many to be a model in its checks 
a abuse of executive power. He dissolved the national adminis- 
jrative council and the congress, modified the constitution to per- 


Uruguayan politician, was 


tharter which substantially strengthened his own position. In 
935, he was shot in the shoulder by a former nationalist deputy, 
nd later that year sporadic attempts at revolution broke out. In 
938, he stepped down from the presidency and was succeeded by 
is brother-in-law, Dr. Alfredo Baldomir. Dr. Terra died Sept. 
5, 1942, in Montevideo. 


A south-central state of the United States, admitted to 
i eXas. the union in Dec. 1845; popularly known as the “Lone 
ptar state.” Area, 263,644 sq.mi. (plus 3,695 sq.mi. of inland 
jvater surface); pop. (1940), 6,414,824. Rural population was 
@ 503,435 or 54:6% of the total. Negroes and other non-whites 
Jionstituted 14.5% of the population. Capital, Austin (87,930). 
he three largest cities are Houston (384,514); Dallas (294,734); 
gan Antonio (253,854). 

History.—During 1942 the life and economy of the people of 
Wexas were thoroughly disrupted by the war. The rate of enlist- 


he union. War workers crowded cities and towns. There was a 


3 


icarcity of farm labour. A result of these disruptions was a lack 
ve 


i In the second Democratic primary (in August) U.S. Senator 
i _ Lee O’Daniel defeated James Allred, who had the strong sup- 
ort of the national administration, by a narrow margin (451,359 
Ko 433,203). Only a small minority of qualified voters went to 
i e polls. O’Daniel, after re-election to the senate, led the fight 
| 
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against the drafting of 18 and rg year-olds. The antiadministra- 
tion trend in Texas politics was echoed by Coke R. Stevenson 
(re-elected governor), who protested against rationing, and John 
Lee Smith (elected lieutenant governor) who criticized federal 
labour policy. 

Other state officers re-elected were Gerald Mann, attorney- 
general; Jesse James, treasurer; James P. Alexander, chief justice 
of the supreme court; Bascom Giles, commissioner of general 
land office; J. A. McDonald, commissioner of agriculture; L. A. 
Woods, superintendent of public instruction; George H. Sheppard, 
comptroller. 

Education.—For 1941-42 elementary schools had an enrolment 
of 789,896 white pupils and 178,275 Negro. Secondary schools 
had an enrolment of 305,154 whites and 38,484 Negroes. The 
total teaching staff was 49,434. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—In 1942 182,483 
recipients of old-age assistance received a total of $41,798,960. 
More than $880,000 was expended on aid for the needy blind, 
with 4,000 persons the highest case load in any one month. Dur- 
ing the year, $2,783,861 was expended on aid to dependent chil- 
dren, with a maximum case load, for any one month, of 22,501 
families and 45,945 children. WPA’s rolls declined during the 
year from 62,012 at the beginning of Jan. 1942 to 14,649 at the 
end of Dec. 1942; during the first six months of 1942, certified 
workers were paid $14,293,350 in wages. The Texas Unemploy- 
ment commission approved an estimated 85,000 claims during 
1942 and issued 238,344 payments amounting to $4,058,784. 

Eleemosynary institutions in the state numbered 22, of which 
11 were hospitals for mental and nervous cases. The remaining 
institutions consisted of sanatoriums for tuberculars, schools for 
the blind and for the deaf (white and Negro); two homes for 
delinquent children; two for white orphans and one for Negro; 
one for crippled children; a home for Confederate veterans and 
one for the widows of veterans. During 1942 the state cared for 
more than 25,000 inmates in these institutions. 

Communication.—The state in 1941 had 26,459.42 mi. of high- 
ways; including 23,997.24 mi. maintained by the state, 600.88 mi. 
in urban areas, and 1,861.30 not maintained wholly by the state. 
The amount spent by the state for regular maintenance, improve- 
ments and traffic services amounted to $9,379,940.06. Amount 
spent for highway construction was $23,686,500.52. There were 
more than 22,000 mi. of railway track in 1942. 

Banking and Finance.—As of Dec. 31, 1942, there were 391 
state banks in Texas with total resources of $428,580,949.32, in- 
cluding savings. Individual deposits amounted to $291,946,979.89, 
and deposits in savings departments amounted to $11,510,893.53. 
As of June 30, 1942, there were 439 national banks and 299 fed- 
eral savings and loan associations in Texas. The total deposits of 
national banks in Texas at that date was $1,849,199,000, and their 
resources totalled $1,855,401,000. 

Total gross cash receipts of the state treasury at the end of the 
fiscal year of 1942 amounted to $350,678,126.74. Total gross 
cash disbursements for the fiscal year were $292,753,922.40. At 
the beginning of the fiscal year, the cash balance in state funds 
was $70,686,694.12. At the end of the fiscal year, the cash balance 
was $57,924,204.34. As of Dec. 31, 1942, the state’s gross bonded 
indebtedness was $6,871,950.00; its net bonded indebtedness was 
$4,102,200. On the same date, total warrants outstanding and un- 
paid in the general revenue fund amounted to $33,500,064.43. 
Its net warrant debt was $28,398,911.37. 

Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural production in 
Texas during 1942 was estimated at $665,329,000. The total 
acreage harvested was in excess of 27,000,000. The total cash 
income from crops, livestock and government payments amounted 
to $839,981,000 during 1942. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Texas, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 


1941 


Wheat, bu 
Barley, bu.. 
Oats, bu. 
Peanuts, lb. 


Grain sorghums, all, bu. . 
Rice, bu.. S Maks 

Hay, tons : 
Cotton (ginnings), 500 Ib. bales . 
Peaches, bu. ; : 
Pecans, lb. . 

Grapes, tons 


47,280,000 
4,931,000 
11,837,000 


583,000,000 


82,118,000 
19,552,000 
1,777,000 
3,403,000 
508,000 
10,350,000 
2,200,000 


27,186,000 
9,750,000 
37,975,000 
156,040,000 
79,724,000 
13,600,000 
1,555,000 
2,652,000 
376,000 
22,100,000 
2,400,000 


Manufacturing.—In 1942 the value added by manufacturing, 
exclusive of wages paid workers, was $451,000,000, as compared 
with $355,000,000 for 1941. Nonagricultural payrolls for 1942 
were estimated at $1,956,000,000 as compared to $1,383,000,000 
in 1941. Texas had its greatest construction year in 1942, with 
awards for buildings totalling $825,704,245. 

Mineral Production.—The value of minerals in Texas in 1941 
was about $836,260,000, compared with $686,323,000 in 1939, 
with oil and gas fields dominating production. In addition, the 
large iron deposits, smelted by use of gas heat rather than by coal, 
were being exploited, and other minerals useful to the war effort 
were being mined. (CRWeaAS) 


~ . An institution of higher education 
Texas, University 0 * at Austin, Tex. The 60th annual 
session opened Sept. 21, 1942, on a 12-month war training basis. 
A total of 47 new war courses were opened in February, 37 in 
September, bringing the number of offerings to approximately 
1,400, in 47 fields. A new undergraduate department of aero- 
nautical engineering was opened, a new degree of bachelor of 
science in physics almost doubling mathematics and physics re- 
quirements was created, and a war-emergency training program 
in physics was set up to turn out fully trained physicists in 20 
months. Virtually all able-bodied men students were enrolled in 
one of the military reserves. The first “Intersession,” a special 
three-weeks’ session between summer school and long session, was 
held Aug. 25—Sept. 12, 1942, to round out the 12-months-a-year 
war training schedule. In its engineering, science and manage- 
ment war training program, in co-operation with the U.S. Office 
of Education, the university trained 2,700 men and women for 
war assignments between Feb. 1941 and July 1942, and was train- 
ing 3,000 in 1942-43. All research projects were converted to 
war purposes. The medical branch at Galveston graduated its 
soth class in Dec. 1942, five months ahead of prewar schedule. 
Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, formerly pharmacologist at the Univer- 
sity of California, became vice-president and dean in charge of 
the medical branch; Dr. E. W. Bertner, Houston physician, was 
named temporary director of the new cancer research centre in 
Houston. For statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, 
etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. CHP Re) 


Textile Industry Textile World’s index of mill activity for 

* 1942 was approximately 200 (on the 
basis of 1923-25 as 100). The three previous records had been 
188 in 1941, 142 in 1940 and 132 in 1939. The fact that the 
1942 index was only slightly (about 6%) above 1941 was due 
purely to the inability to raise the production schedules any higher 
because of limitations of materials, machinery, etc. 

The great bulk of the industry’s production was going into tex- 
tiles for the armed services, for lend-lease, for allied agencies 
such as Red Cross and civilian defense agencies, and essential in- 
dustrial needs, directly or indirectly tied up with the war effort. 
That meant that the remainder was necessarily directed toward 
essential civilian needs. Civilians therefore found increasing 
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MOHAIR WAREHOUSE at Kerrville, Texas. Large stocks of this material, for- I} 
merly used in U.S. motor car upholstery, were available in 1942 to help ease ie 
the wool shortage 


shortages in textiles—particularly in selectivity. 

The contribution of the textile industry to war effort, whereby 
unprecedented output was achieved with practically no addition 
of equipment, was due to sharp increases in the number of shifts, 


and to conversion of plants from civilian to military use. The } 


best known example of such conversion was the carpet industry 
which, deprived of raw material for production of its civilian 


product, converted its looms to the manufacture of duck and? 


blankets, two extremely important items in the military picture. 
War's Effect on Apparel.—Thus far, war made little change 

in the appearance of people’s clothes. There were only such minor 

effects as the elimination of cuffs from men’s trousers, the snip- 


ping of a few inches off nighties which hitherto swept the ground, })| 


THAILAND—THEATRE 


and the official banning of the zoot suit. A program of further 
simplification partially based on the British “utility clothing” 
production, was being studied by officials of the Office of Civilian 
Supply of the War Production board. (See also Cotton; Rayon 
AND OTHER SYNTHETIC Freres; Wo0cL.) (D. G. Wo.) 
A kingdom of southern Asia between 


Thailand (Siam). Burma and French Indo-China, extend- 


ing southwards into the Malay peninsula; area 198,247 sq.mi.; 
pop. (census 1937) 14,464,489 (est. March 1940) 15,717,000. 
Chief towns: (pop. 1937) Bangkok (former cap. 681,214); 
| Chiengmai (544,001) ; Khonkaen (473,475); Chiengrai (443,476). 
Ruler (1942): King Ananda Mahidol; language: Siamese; reli- 
gion: Buddhism. 

History.—After the Japanese invasion, Thailand was under 
Japanese influence both politically and economically. Thailand 
declared war on Great Britain and the United States on Jan. 25, 
1942, and Thai troops invaded Burma. Industries belonging to 
enemy subjects were taken over by the government early in the 
year, and a company was formed to work the tin and rubber 
industries. 

On February 1 the government announced the adoption of a 
new currency exchange system based on a gold standard fixing the 
baht at .032,639 grams of pure gold. Foreign exchange transac- 
tions were controlled. On April 22 Japan and Thailand concluded 
} a yen-baht exchange parity agreement. By a further agreement of 
May 2, settlement of trade accounts between the two countries 
}was to be in yen instead of pounds or dollars. An agreement 
of June 18 between the Bank of Japan and the Thailand finance 
i ministry allowed the latter to borrow up to 200,000,000 yen over 
ja five-year period; the object was to enable Thailand to acquire 
‘gold from Japan as security for her currency. 
| The government resigned on March 9, and the premier, Marshal 
jLuang Pibul Songgram, formed a new government with fewer min- 
Jisters, mostly military men. A compulsory labour service of six 
} months for the male population was established. The government 
| decided in May to transfer the capital to Saraburi, a sacred town 
Jin the hills about 75 mi. northeast of Bangkok; the latter would 
iremain the chief trading centre. The Nanking puppet government 
fwas recognized in July. A Free Thai movement opposed to Japa- 
4nese control was stated to exist in the country itself, and anti- 
i Japanese rioting was reported. A Free Thai movement was estab- 
lished in the United States and Great Britain. Great Britain de- 
cided on February 20 to revert to the name “Siam” for official 
Juse. ‘ 

(See also WorLD War II.) @VIRIGS=) 
Education.— In 1938-39: government schools 429; scholars 61,297; local 
Apublic and municipal schools 11,072; scholars 1,484,483; universities 2; 
jistudents (1937) 11,525. 

# Banking and Finance.—(1942) revenue, 210,000,000 baht; expenditure 
¢ 259,000,000 baht, expenditure, capital (est. 1941) 56,056,000 baht; public 
“debt (Mar. 31, 1940) 69,000,000 baht; notes in circulation (July 31, 1941) 
2226,000,000 baht; reserves (July 31, 1941) gold 97,000,000 baht; foreign 
Jassets (July 31, 1941) 152,000,000 baht; exchange rate (average 1940) 1 
baht=35.15 cents U.S.; (Sept. 1941) 1 baht=36.97 cents U.S. 

] Trade and Communication.—Foreign trade 1940-41 (merchandise): im- 
+ ports 163,400,000 baht; exports 257,600,000 baht. Communications: roads, 
‘state highways completed (1938) 1,815 mi.; railways, open to traffic 
2 (1938) 1,925 mi.; airways, length of route opened (1938) 444 mi.; motor 


jivehicles licensed (1937-38): total 11,439 (car8 5,910; trucks 4,233; buses 
4146; cycles 559); wireless receiving set licences (1938) 29,834. 

A Agriculture and Mineral Production.—Production (in metric tons): rice 
¢ (1939-40), 5,082,700; rubber (1940 exports) 45,000; tin ore, metal con- 
‘tent (export 1940) 17,700; tobacco (1938-39) 8,400; cotton ginned 
(1940-41) 2,400; maize (1938-39) 5,600. 


Theatre. 


The year 1942 in the theatre was notable more for 
its lapses than for its accomplishments. In sub- 
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the Pulitzer prize committee attested further to the season’s dra- 
matic poverty. The only two plays that were even momentarily 
considered by a minority of the Critics’ Circle, John Steinbeck’s 
The Moon Is Down and Howard Koch and John Huston’s Jn 
Time to Come, were as quickly dismissed by that body—and pre- 
sumably also by the Pulitzer committee—as being unworthy of 
its imprimatur. As the best foreign play to be produced on the 
American stage, the critics, though not unanimously, conferred 
their blessing upon Noel Coward’s farce-comedy, Blithe Spirit, 
which signified little since its only contender was Patrick Hamil- 
ton’s box-office melodrama, Angel Street. 

Following Pearl Harbor, the theatre, coming into the year 1942, 
suffered a six months’ period of relative doldrums and did not re- 
cover until, peculiarly enough, the summer, traditionally a slack 
season. Suddenly, a succession of musical and vaudeville shows 
brought a renewed life to the box office, which continued for the 
rest of the term and beyond. The successful re-emergence of 
vaudeville, in such exhibits as Priorities of 1942 and Show Time, 
was one of the idiosyncrasies of the year. Another was the trans- 
ference of burlesque from the lowly sidestreet stages, where it 
had been suppressed by the authorities as inimical to public 
morals, to the Broadway stage. Here, at fourfold prices, it went 
its old way for some time unmolested until censorship finally de- 
scended upon one of the shows, Wine, Women and Song, which 
was dispensed at relatively lower prices, and several weeks later 
under due process of law forced its shutdown. Star and Garter, 
which was old strip-tease burlesque at $4.40, was subsequently, 
after it had been operating for almost six months, compelled to a 
self-purification under threat of prosecution, and Strip For Action, 
which was a comedy based upon the activities of a burlesque 
troupe and vended at almost as high a price, was similarly worried 
into various deletions. 

As for the better-known American playwrights, Eugene O’Neill 
was still conspicuous for his absence from the theatre, adhering 
to his determination not to allow productions of any of his sev- 
eral completed plays until the conclusion of the war. In the latter 
half of the season, William Saroyan produced on his own his two 
short plays, Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning and Talking 
to You, but his amateurish stage direction ruined any chances 
they might otherwise possibly have had. Subsequently, he per- 
mitted Eddie Dowling to produce his Hello Out There and the 
play’s excellent qualities were given their full due. Maxwell An- 
derson followed his feeble war play, Candle in the Wind, with a 
very much better one, The Eve of St. Mark; Robert Sherwood, 
giving his services to the government, wrote nothing for presen- 
tation; Clifford Odets came a cropper early in the year with a 
fuddled triangle play with fuddled overtones, Clash by Night; 
and Ben Hecht failed abjectly with an allegorical ghost drama, 
Lily of the Valley. Marc Connelly was revealed at his weakest in 
The Flowers of Virtue, which drew a warning parallel between an 
incipient Hitler and the real article; Philip Barry, in Without 
“Love, negotiated a very poor comedy as a vehicle for the popular 
Katharine Hepburn; S. N. Behrman, in The Pirate, based on an 
old German play by Ludwig Fulda, did little but provide the 
equally popular Lunts with a serviceable box-office show; and 
Thornton Wilder contrived a fantasy, The Skin of Our Teeth, 
also good box office, that amounted critically to a mere clever 
stunt. 

With the acute shortage of good new play scripts, revivals of 
older plays were to be expected, and they duly came about. Dur- 
ing the year, no less than 14 such dramatic revivals were pro- 
duced for better or worse. They ranged from Chekhov’s The 
Three Sisters to the farce Three Men on a Horse, from Sheridan’s 
The Rivals to the Paul Green-Richard Wright Native Son, and 
from Hedda Gabler to John Drinkwater’s Bird in Hand, Karel 
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Capek’s R.U.R. and Elmer Rice’s Counsellor-at-Law. There were 
musical revivals as well, among the lot The Merry Widow, The 
New Moon, Porgy and Bess, The Chocolate Soldier and The Time, 
the Place and the Girl, along with a heavy serving of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. 

Despite the curtailment of gasoline, the little summer theatres 
fared pretty well, more than 70 operating throughout the east. 
The most popular plays with the rural audiences were, in the 
order named, Watch on the Rhine, George Washington Slept 
Here, Jason, Private Lives, Out of the Frying Pan and You Can’t 
Take It with You, with My Sister Eileen, Ladies in Retirement, 
Reflected Glory and Theatre all tied for seventh place. 

Unquestionably the most successful production made in the 
national theatre during the entire year was Irving Berlin’s mili- 
tary show, This Is the Army, acted by men in the armed forces 
for the Army Relief fund. A thrilling exhibit, it was unanimously 
endorsed by the press and public and played to capacity audi- 
ences in the various cities where it was shown. It played to such 
enormous business, indeed, that it wrecked the box office for any 
other play that risked the same city at the same time. 

The year witnessed a renewed activity on the part of amateurs, 
with few of them, however, producing anything of merit. The so- 
called American Youth Theatre put on two revues, Of V We Sing 
and Let Freedom Sing, both very poor. The Studio Theatre came 
uptown with a weak revival of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, after 
showing a still weaker dramatization of Tolstoy’s War and Peace 
in its home quarters. The Blackfriars’ guild presented The Years 
Between, by Edward Burbage, Savonarola, by Urban Nagle, and 
a couple of other equally feeble plays; and the Theatre Showcase 
group put on, among other things, a dramatization of a Gorki 
story, getting nowhere with it, although it deserved some credit 
for producing Saroyan’s Across the Board on Tomorrow Morning 
before the author got around to showing it in the professional 
theatre. The notable exception was the chain of theatres in the 
so-called National Theatre Conference, to which Anderson con- 
tributed, gratis, the rights to his The Eve of St. Mark. More than 
75 of these amateur groups produced the play, some contriving 
presentations that were more than usually competent. 

The once esteemed Theatre guild, entering upon its 25th season, 
still further lowered itself in the public eye by arrogating to it- 
self, on the occasion of its anniversary, major credit in having 
converted the American theatre from a purely commercial insti- 
tution into one more or less receptive to fine dramatic art. Since 
a large share of that credit obviously belongs to others, as the 
critics were quick to point out, and since the guild in later years 
has been fully as commercially minded as the producers it inferen- 
tially condemns, its posturing was regarded as in particularly bad 
taste. 

Among other things, as the critics observed, the guild from 
its very beginning has allowed other producers to discover and 
sponsor talent in playwriting, and has taken over such talent only 
when it has already been proved at others’ expense. * 

The best ensemble acting of the year was that in the Candida 
revival, with a company including Katharine Cornell, Raymond 
Massey, Burgess Meredith and Dudley Digges. The play was 
given 27 performances for the benefit of the Army Emergency 
fund and the Navy Relief society. Among the more interesting 
of the 1942 individual performances in drama were Nicholas 
Conte’s in Jason, Victor Kilian’s in Solitaire, Flora Robson’s in 
The Damask Cheek, Eddie Dowling’s and Julie Haydon’s in Hello 
Out There, Jessica Tandy’s in Yesterday’s Magic, Alfred Lunt’s 
and Lynn Fontanne’s in The Pirate, Bobby Clark’s in the revival 
of The Rivals, Canada Lee’s in the reproduction of Native Son, 
Judith Anderson’s in the revival of The Three Sisters, and Tallu- 
lah Bankhead’s in The Skin of Our Teeth. Gap aNe) 
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Stotistics of the Theatre in New York city, 1942 and 1941 


1942 1941 

Productions: 2%: ... “ss :2 vs, oh Ge ee eh Caen ag ee ee 110 04 

Musical comedies.'#.. 6 ¢, Gus, sins) iment Toten eae 26 20 J] 

Plays 3.5. a, «ot net op ROR ino st aaa ae 84 14 1} 
Premiéres. 6 20 ap rg Aiea on, we tas ae 73 9 7 | 
Successful! productions? ye) 5) oa. 2) nen oats wm cae 17 . 
Performerssemployed| . & . =) eis tielesl vine i-inun=in Ne onEe ne 1,670 1,414 
Tickets:sold. «20%. Soe pcos) pees nl ero a ore 7,210,000 7,300,000 


Approximate cost of productions... ..+..+++-+++-s $2,250,000 $2,000,000. | 
Number of shows booked for other cities. . . ... +++ 4 06 


Great Britain.—The surprise of the year in the British thea- 
tre was the readiness with which the public accepted war plays. 
Not romantic war plays, not the spy-and-thrill stories which were 


popular during World War I, but genuine efforts to state in terms — | | 


of theatre the emotions and ideals of the dreadful hour. The first | 
in the field, The Morning Star, in which Emlyn Williams was au- | 
thor, actor and producer, held its place in the West End for a }| 
year. 
Other successes of this type were The Watch on the Rhine, an 
American study of the war between nazi and anti-nazi relentlessly ~ 
pursued overseas, and Flare Path, an R.A.F. play by Terence Rat-_ 
tigan in which the horrors of aerial warfare were austerely min- 
gled with some humours of the airman’s life on earth. 
Shakespeare turned out to be obstinately popular. John Ciek 


gud toured the country triumphantly and had a London season q 


with Macbeth, while the “Old Vic” did the same with Othello and} 


some of the famous comedies. Donald Wolfit was rapidly building — . | 


up for himself a position as a leader of classical revivals on tour, 
and Robert Atkins, so well known for his open-air productions in 
Regent’s park every summer, during 1942 had initial Shakespeare 
seasons in the parks of Manchester and the East End of London 
and these, despite uncertain weather, were very widely supported, | 


Much of this Shakespearean work was done in connection with ]}} 


C.E.M.A., the Council for Encouragement of Music and the Arts 
which was created at the beginning of the war by a grant from j 
the Pilgrim trust and was later adopted by the government as a ]| 
vehicle for state support of the arts. Its contribution to the drama | 
so far had mainly been the assisting of first-rate tours in regions | 


unused to receiving them, and the taking to industrial and mining |] 


areas of drama and music of the highest calibre. 

Noel Coward gave part of his time to the making of a much- |}} 
approved navy film In Which We Serve, but found occasion to } 
compose two new plays and to act in and direct them himself. 
These, along with his universally popular comedy Blithe Spirit, 
he took out on tour in the autumn. They were not seen in London } 
In 1942. 


There was considerable prosperity in the entertainment world, Ht 


despite the heavily increased entertainment tax. The large num- 
bers of U.S. and Imperial troops in the country added to the 
potential audience and they did not patronize the light shows only. 
Many who could made a trip to Stratford-on-Avon where, despite 
all the traffic and transport difficulties, a very successful season 
was again held. Naturally audiences of this kind were greatly 
attracted by film names since these have international currency, 
and Shaw’s The Doctor’s Dilemma drew huge audiences in and 
out of London for well over a year, a major cause of this being 
undoubtedly the appearance of Vivien Leigh in the part of Mrs. 
Dubedat. 

J. B. Priestley contributed a light comedy on broadcasting and 
another piece called They Came to the City. 

Musical shows were well maintained, despite the difficulties in 
casting and mounting them, and throve abundantly when they had 
first-rate artists such as Leslie Henson, Jack Hulbert, Cicely 
Courtneidge and Beatrice Lillie to assist on There were abun- 
dant revues and the standard of writing and performance re- 
mained commendably high. Herbert Farjeon further confirmed 
his position as a leader of witty writing. (I. Bre 


WOODROW WILSON was the hero of In Time to Come, a 1941-42 U.S. drama 
about the League of Nations, by Howard Koch and John Huston. This scene 
shows Wilson (second from left, played by Richard Gaines) en route to Europe 


t THE FIRST SUCCESSFUL PRODUCTION of Macbeth in New York city, starring 


& Maurice Evans (right), ran for 17 weeks on Broadway during the 1941-42 
| season before touring the U.S. 


‘GYPSY ROSE LEE, strip-tease dancer and author, and Bobby Clark were the 


efeatured players of Star and Garter, a glorified burlesque show of 1942 on 
) Broadway 


MAXWELL ANDERSON’S The Eve of St. Mark, first drama of U.S. soldiers in 
action in World War Il, opened in New York city in Oct, 1942 


PAUL ROBESON in 1942 became the first Negro in the U.S. to play Shake- 
speare’s Othello. The production, with Jose Ferrer as lago (background) and 
Uta Hagen as Desdemona, was taken on summer tour 
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Therapy: see SERuM THERAPY; CHEMOTHERAPY; 


Thyroid: see ENDocRINoLocy. 
Tib A country of central Asia, lying N. and N.E. of the 
| et. Himalayas, mainly a high tableland. Nominally a Chi- 
nese dependency, it is in practice independent. Area, about 450,- 
000 sq. mi.; estimates of the population vary, but 2,000,000 is a 
probable figure. The religion is Lamaism, a late form of Buddhism 
modified by animism and primitive magic, and education is in the 
control of the many monasteries. The ruler is the 14th dalai lama 
(born 1933) enthroned in 1940 as Lingerh Lamutanchu. 

The geographical isolation and undeveloped condition of Tibet 
were no doubt the main factors in keeping it out of the actual 
theatre of war during 1942. Its proximity to China, however, and 
its possible use as a supply line to that country after the Burma 
road had fallen received consideration. According to a statement 
made on June 25, 1942, it was understood that the British and 
Chinese governments had made representations in the capital city, 
Lhasa, about the development of pack transport routes between 
India and China through Tibet. 


MEDICINE. 


Timber: see Lumser. 
Timor: see PortucaL; PorTuGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE; WORLD 
War II. 


. . . 1895- ; 
Timoshenko, Semyon Konstantinovich :..):.:» 
army officer, was born in Furmanka, Bessarabia, of peasant par- 
ents. He joined the Red army during the revolution of 1917, 
winning renown as a guerrilla leader. After the revolution, he 
studied strategy in soviet military academies, and from 1935 
to 1938 he commanded a number of Russian military districts. 
During the Russo-Finnish conflict, 1939-1940, Timoshenko built 
a replica of the Mannerheim line just behind Russian positions 
and had his troops rehearse every operation before attacking the 
Finnish chain of fortresses. On May 8, 1940 he was appointed 
people’s defense commissar and was given the rank of marshal, 
but he was transferred from this post July 20, 1941, and took 
active command of Russian armies on the western zone of the 
German-Russian front. On Oct. 23, 1941, he was shifted to the 
southern front; a month later he opened a surprise offensive, 
recaptured Rostov and Taganrog and routed the German armies 
of Gen. von Kleist. Timoshenko’s brilliant coup paved the way 
for Russian offensives along the entire Russo-German front. 

Timoshenko was transferred from his command during the Ger- 
man drives into the Caucasus and Stalingrad sectors in July 1942 
and was succeeded by Gen. Georgi Zhukov. It was later learned 
that Timoshenko was assigned to command Russian armies on the 
Leningrad front. 


Tin War demand increased world tin output to a new high 

. record in 1940, at 237,800 long tons, 28% over the 1939 
figure, and 13% over the former high of 1937. While results are 
uncertain because of incomplete data, it seems that there was some 
further increase in 1940, as indicated in the accompanying table, 
though the figures presented for 1941 are not in all cases actual 
production, but exports from the country, and in no case but Bo- 
livia cover the full year, all others being based on data for ten or 
eleven months; considering possible variations, a figure of 250,000 
tons seems about as close as can be expected for the year, though 
this may be in error by several thousand tons in either direction. 
No data whatever have been received for 1942, from any country. 

The sources of supply for the United Nations were badly dis- 
rupted by the loss of Burma, Malaya and Netherlands East In- 
dies, which, with Thailand and Indo-China, accounted for two- 


‘Titanium. 


THERAPY—TOBACCO | 


thirds of the world supply. As a result, production was being ex- | 
panded elsewhere, if this were possible, and stringent economies | 


in use were ordered. The United States has been the world’s larg- || : 
est user of tin, and having received the bulk of its supply from” | | 


Malaya and Netherlands East Indies, the position was rendered } 
particularly acute. In order to offset these difficulties so far as 


World Production of Tin 
(Long tons) 
1940 


12,500 
37,900 


1937 


8,900 
25,100 
10,500 
39,800 
77,500 
10,500 
16,500 

209,100 


Belgian Congo 
Bolivia 
China 
Dutch E. Indies. 


44,400 
85,400 
10, 300 
17,400» 


| 
|i 
237,800 | | 


Wor Id total . 


possible, several small private tin smelters were started in the 
United States, and the government built a much larger plant, to” 
be supplied mainly by ore from Bolivia. These plants had a com- 
bined capacity that was probably not more than half of the con- 
sumption demand of the country, so that strict economy in the 


use of the metal had to prevail, even if ores could be secured to | : 


keep the plants running at full capacity. Nothing was known in } 
1942 of the current status of imports of either ore or metal, since” 


no statistics were published after those for the first nine months }j}) 


of 1941, which included 16,570 long tons of tin in ore and 114,181 


of 1940. 
Ceiling prices set by the Office of Price Administration in Aug. 


1941 were continued throughout the year—52 cents for Grade }iji 


A, 51 cents for 99%, and intermediate prices for intermediate > 
grades. The official maximum price in London was £275 per long” 
ton for 99% metal. (See also METALLURGY; MINERAL AND ] 
METAL PRICES AND PRODUCTION; WAR PropuctTion, U.S.) 

(G. A. Ro.) | 


Tinker, Clarence Leonard cer vas born Nov. 21 near 


| 
Edgin, Kan. He was graduated from Wentworth military acaa | 
emy, Lexington, Mo., in 1908 and became a second lieutenant in | 

} 


the Philippine conseeulane In 1912, he was appointed second }j/ 


lieutenant in the regular army. During World War I he served } 
at home and later was professor of military science. After gradu- } 
ating from the command and general staff school in 1926, he } 
served as an officer at various army airfields. | 
designated an air corps wing commander. After the attack on 
Pearl Harbor and the resultant shakeup in the army command, | 
Tinker was promoted to major general in Jan. 1942 and was given 

command of the Hawaiian air force. He was reported lost June 7, | 


1942, during the Battle of Midway, when he personally led a_ f 


flight of army bombers from Midway island to attack a Japanese 
fleet east of Wake island. 


mostly from India, were 156,737 tons of ilmenite 
and 98o tons of rutile, which is approximately the same rate as in | 
1940, but shortage of shipping space and the uncertain conditions 
prevailing in the main producing area led to the installation of a 
plant for the treatment of the titanium-iron ores of Essex county, | 
New York, which was planned to have a capacity of 800 tons 
daily of ilmenite concentrates. Imports from Brazil were increas- 
ing, but were still so small as to be negligible. 


The tobacco crop in the United States in 1942 was 
estimated by the department of agriculture as 1,- 


Tobacco. | 


| 


tons of metal, the latter being only 8% less than the total for all | ; 
at 
| 
| 


(1887-1942), U.S. army of-) Mf: 


In 1940, he was 4} 


Imports of titanium ores into the United States, ! 


(G.A.Ro.) |} 
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U.S. Production of Tobacco by States, 1942 and 1941 


1942 


Stat 
“tt Ib. 


t 194 
State ih 


1941 
lb. 


Ig41 
lb. 


| No. Carolina. 
Kentucky. . 
Virginia. . . 
So. Carolina . 
| Tennessee . . 
Georgia. . . 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland. . 30,020,000 
Wisconsin . . 29,200,000 
WOhIo: =e 23,948,000 
Connecticut . 20,958,000 


585,700,000 
284,773,000 
106,528,000 
96,750,000 
87,500,000 
59,860,000 
49,100,000 


Bloridayea 
Massachusetts 
Indiana. . . 
Missouri. . . 
West Virginia 
New York. . 
Minnesota. . 
Kansas... 
Alabama . . 
Louisiana . . 


459,490,000 
294,130,000 
88,572,000 
69,660,000 
86,345,000 
55,430,000 
58,182,000 
30,225,000 
31,640,000 
25,311,000 
22,890,000 


14,288,000 
9,065,000 
8,478,000 
$355,000 
2,850,000 
1,475,000 

720,000 
285,000 


11,711,000 


235,000 
100,000 


417,188,000 lb. from 1,380,300 ac., as against 1,262,885,000 lb. 
from 1,308,100 ac. in 1941 and a ten-year (1930-39) average of 
1,398,796,000 lb. from 1,676,280 ac. The goals for 1943 were 
ithe same acreage for each type of tobacco as in 1942 except that 
the Burley acreage was to be increased 10%. As announced in 
‘Dec. 1942 by Sherman E. Johnson, chief of the production and 
‘supplies branch, Office for Agricultural War Relations, such an 
acreage of tobacco in 1943 would achieve a balanced production 
in relation to other crops and would not “make unnecessary claim 
tupon land and workers needed for the production of products 
immediately essential to the war effort.” The 1943 goal for Burley 
tobacco was announced as 421,350 ac. 

Production of different types of tobacco in the United States in 
11942 was: 824,115,000 lb. of flue-cured tobacco from 791,900 ac., 
ycompared to 649,542,000 lb. in 1941 from 717,600 ac. and a ten- 
syear average of 751,773,000 lb. from 924,750 ac.; fire-cured 72,- 
831,000 lb. in 1942 from 75,300 ac., 70,182,000 Ib. in 1941 from 
175,100 ac. and a ten-year average of 125,844,000 lb. from 
158,700 ac.; light air-cured (Burley) 361,025,000 lb. from 390,- 
}600 ac. in 1942 compared to 368,017,000 lb. from 382,800 ac. in 
T1941 and a ten-year average of 355,571,000 lb. from 441,850 
jac.; dark air-cured 32,450,000 lb. from 32,600 ac. in 1942 and 
131,455,000 lb. from 32,600 ac. in 1941, the ten-year average 42,- 
41 38,000 Ib. from 50,970 ac.; cigar filler types 60,576,000 lb. from 
143,800 ac. in 1942 compared to 71,877,000 Ib. from 48,000 ac. in 
itg4r and a ten-year average of 57,535,000 lb. from 49,870 ac.; 
Ycigar binder types 56,907,000 lb. from 36,400 ac. in 1942 com- 
tpared to 61,619,000 lb. from 41,000 ac. in 1941 and a ten-year 
faverage of 56,910,000 lb. from 40,700 ac.; cigar wrapper types 
11 26,667,000 Ib. in 1942 from 89,700 ac., 143,632,000 Ib. in 1941 
from 99,800 ac. and a ten-year average of 123,059,000 lb. from 
199,350 ac.; Louisiana Perique 100,000 lb. in 1942 from 200 ac., 
}57,000 Ib. from 200 ac. in 1941 and a ten-year average of 181,000 
‘lb. from 420 ac. 

| The 1942 acreage of tobacco in Canada was about 6% more 
han the 70,560 ac. of 1941, most of the increase being in the 
‘Aue-cured area of Ontario, where the 55,000 ac. was 12% more 
than the 1941 acreage but 11% less than the allotment for 1942. 
{The Cuban 1941-42 crop was estimated at 40,000,000 lIb., about 
tthe same as in 1940-41. The Argentine crop of 32,700,000 Ib. 
twas about 18% less than the 1941 crop, while the Brazilian crop 
of 200,000,000 Ib. was about the level of the 1941 crop. Turkey 
fnad in 1942 the largest crop, 153,000,000 Ib., since 1927, and 
jcomparable to 122,000,000 lb. in 1941. Germany, which consist- 
ently competed for Turkish tobacco, objected to the high prices 
lasked for the 1942 crop. In India, where contingents of United 
IStates soldiers were stationed in 1942, the tobacco industry made 
a planned effort to produce cigarettes of Wes: ace 


H 


Tobago: see West INDIES, BRITISH. 


(1891-1942), German engineer, was born Sept. 
4 at Pforzheim, Germany. During World War I, 
‘ne was an officer in the air force and was chief engineer of the 
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department of roads, 1928-1933. After Hitler became chancellor 
in 1933, Todt was made inspector general of roads. He was also 
commissioned by the reichswehr to begin construction of a gi- 
gantic defense line on Germany’s western frontier that was de- 
signed to offset the Maginot line across the French border. In 
addition, he designed and directed construction of the German 
network of broad superhighways that facilitated the movement of 
Hitler’s mechanized armies throughout the reich. The great speed 
with which Germany conducted its blitzkrieg drives was attributed 
in large measure to the system of communications and supplies 
organized by Todt, who was appointed minister of armaments and 
munitions in March 1940. After the Polish campaign, Todt was 
made a major general and immediately started to rebuild Po- 
land’s auto roads, which were used extensively to speed supplies 
and men to the eastern front in the Russo-German war. In Aug. 
1941 he was appointed inspector general for water and power with 
the rank of reich minister. A Berne dispatch dated Feb. 8 said 
Gen, Todt apparently met his death while flying back to Germany 
from the Russian front. 


Togoland: see Manpares. 
T : Hid kj (1884- yy Japanese army officer and states- 
0)0, I C I man, was born in Tokyo, the son of Gen. Eikyo 
Tojo, master strategist of the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-05. A 
graduate of the Military Staff college, in 1915, he went to Ger- 
many in 1919 as military attaché and studied military strategy. 
On Oct. 18, 1941, Tojo, then a lieutenant general, became pre- 
mier after Prince Konoye resigned under a bombardment of 
criticism for his failure to better relations with the United States 
without sacrificing Japan’s ambitions to create a “new order” in 
the far east. Tojo also took over the war and home ministry 
portfolios. A grim foreboding of war between the U.S. and Japan 
was seen in his first public statement that Japan would settle the 
far east crisis “by quick action, not words.” On Dec. 13, 1941, 
six days after Japan attacked Hawaii, Tojo said Japan was “‘fight- 
ing in self-defense and the cause of righteousness.” Tojo was not 
lured into over-optimism by Japan’s easy conquests in early 1942 
and on Nov. 30, he admitted that there were “still difficulties to 
overcome in our future path.” On Dec. 27, he warned that the 
“real war is starting now” and that he expected the Allies would 
deliver counterblows of “great importance.” 


T k The capital and largest city of Japan. Pop. (1940) 
0 yo. 7,001,460; area, 257 sq.mi.; situated at 35° 41’ N. and 
139° 45’ E. at the head of the bay of the same name on the south- 
east coast of Honshu, largest of the principal Japanese islands. 
Almost 10%.of the population of Japan lives in Tokyo, which is 
at once a political centre, a major industrial city and the seat 
of many of Japan’s institutions of higher learning. There were 
1,029,695 buildings and dwelling houses in the city at the end of 
1937. 

Tokyo is an independent self-governing municipality, with a 
city council and board of aldermen and a mayor at the head of 
the administration. The municipal budget for 1939-40 was 256,- 
394,000 yen. The latest educational census available in 1942 listed 
1,906 elementary and middle schools in Tokyo, with 1,118,399 
pupils. There were 104 higher schools, including 22 universities, 
with 107,302 students. The Imperial university has the highest 
prestige among the Tokyo universities and is a recognized train- 
ing school for future high officials and diplomats. 

At the end of 1936, Tokyo contained 29,633 small workshops, 
employing less than 5 operatives, with a total of 47,251 workers 
and 14,329 larger factories, employing 403,095 workers. The 
growth of munitions production undoubtedly led to a consider- 
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able expansion of these latter figures in the years following. 
Tokyo is built on hills and has a port in its own right, although 
large ocean liners dock at Yokohama, with which Tokyo is con- 
nected by railway. It is one of the few large cities in the world 
where there is no regular system _of numbering houses. Never a 
very gay city, it became more austere with the progress of war. 
Severe restrictions were imposed on dancing, and the use of 
private cars and taxicabs was greatly curtailed because of the 
shortage of gasoline. U.S. planes under the command of General 
James Doolittle (g.v.) carried out a surprise raid on Tokyo 
April 18, 1942. Apart from this episode, the Japanese capital 
had not been directly touched by the war by the end of 1942. 
(W. H. Cu.) 


The United States tomato crop for processing in 
Tomatoes. 1942 was estimated at 3,152,700 tons, compared 
with 2,802,200 tons in 1941 and a ten-year (1931-40) average of 
1,634,800 tons. In addition, the 1942 crop for fresh marketing 
was 26,425,000 bu. compared with 24,075,000 bu. in 1941 and a 
ten-year average of 22,130,000 bu. The 1942 production was the 
highest on record and also resulted in a record tomato pack. The 
government required for military and lend-lease purposes 33,000,- 
000 cases of whole tomatoes, 24 No. 2 cans to the case; 23,000,- 
000 cases of tomato juice and 3,000,000 cases of tomato pulp and 
puree. The proportions of the 1942 pack and of government re- 
quirements could be better appreciated when it was realized that 
for the five years from 1937 to 1941 the tomato pack averaged 
27,000,000 cases of whole tomatoes, 16,100,000 cases of tomato 
juice and 3,100,000 cases of pulp and puree. Although the gov- 
ernment’s tin conservation orders severely restricted the pack of 
certain vegetables, no limits were set on tomatoes. The govern- 
ment estimated its requirements for 1943 aS 15,000,000 cases of 
whole canned tomatoes, 9,900,000 cases of tomato juice and 
2,100,000 cases of pulp and puree. The area planted to tomatoes 
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1942 1942) 
na Farm price 
per bu. 


IQ4E 
Farm price 
per bu. 


830,000 $2.14 

805,000 3.20 
3,349,000 2.08 
3,102,000 1.28 
6,923,000 Tsk2 
7,819,000 Lexy 
1,247,000 1.57 


789,000 $2.73 
1,650,000 4.00 
4,005,000 2.89 
3,598,000 1.66 
7,196,000 1.55 
8,313,000 1.67 

814,000 2.32 


Second early 
Intermediate 
Late (1) 
Late (2) 


for processing in 1942 was 590,070 ac. It was 460,450 ac. in 
1941; the ten-year average was 372,800 ac. The planting for fresh 
market in 1942 was 220,230 ac. compared to 198,730 ac. in 1941 
and a ten-year average of 192,500 ac. (See also MARKET GARDEN- 
ING; TRUCK FARMING.) (S..O:; R:) 


Tongan Island Protectorate: sce Paciric IsLanps, BRITISH. 
Tongking: see FRENcH CoLoniaL Emprre. 


Toronto Second largest city of Canada and capital of the 
* province of Ontario, Toronto had a population of 
660,000 in 1942 and an area of 34 sq.mi. Lines of the two 
Canadian railways and excellent motor highways radiating from 
the city make it easy of access to all parts of the province of 
Ontario, the two adjacent provinces of Quebec and Manitoba and 
border points in the United States. Toronto enjoys good air 
service through transcontinental and local lines. Always largely 
concerned in the mining industry and in the manufacture and 
distribution of goods, it had turned most of its production facili- 
ties by 1942 to the purposes of war and its savings to the pur- 
chase of Victory bonds and War Savings certificates. A very 
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large number of its men and women were in the armed forces, } 

and many more were engaged in the arduous work of keeping up | 
the supply of necessary munitions and other war material. In} 
spite of all this dislocation, gladly suffered, the importance 0 | 
Toronto as a business centre was being maintained, and the city-}))' 
owned street railways and bus lines and hydroelectric distributions | 
and other municipal services were functioning well. (G. R. G.) 


Torpedoes: sce SUBMARINE WARFARE. 
Totalitarian State: sce GerMANy; ITaLy; SPAIN; UNION OF 
SoviET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS. 


(1885- ), U.S. naval officer, was born }}] 
Towers, John H. in Rome, Ga., January 30, and wa 1 
graduated from Annapolis in 1906. One of the first men to jj) 
qualify for naval aviation in rgrt, he established a world’s record | 
endurance flight in a seaplane in 1912, and was assistant director || 
of naval aviation during World War I. His competence in avia~ }|) 
tion was quickly recognized and in May 1919 he organized and } 
led a unit of flying boats that made the first trans-Atlantic flight 

in history. He was assistant chief of the navy department’s bu 
reau of aeronautics, 1929-31, was commanding officer of the } 
United States aircraft carrier “Saratoga,” 1937-38, and was made } 
chief of the bureau of aeronautics in June 1939. In the same 
month, he was made a rear-admiral. Adm. Towers was long an } 
advocate of naval air expansion and was in the vanguard of the 

air-minded officers who fought for a vast naval air expansion 
program. In Sept. 1942, he was promoted to rank of vice admiral } 
and given command of the Pacific fleet air force. 


T ( Cit P| * In the United States the es | 
OWn an | y anning. tablishment and extension of 
war industries brought about acute congestion in such areas as | 
Norfolk, Va.; Washington, D.C.; southern Michigan; Mobile, | 
Ala.; Wichita, Kan. and Pacific coast communities from Seattle } 
to San Diego. Many of the war plants were located by federal 
authorities without benefit of the advice of local city planning 
commissions. In cases where the factories and housing projects } 
were to be permanent, the war was expected to leave complicated } 
problems for the local planning authorities to solve. In the case of } 
temporary buildings there would be difficulties in clearing the i 
ground and putting the land to some constructive use. 
The year 1942 in the United States was expected to be remem- }}| 
bered in city planning annals for the proposals for urban rede: 
velopment. The Handbook on Urban Redevelopment ‘for Cities 
im the U.S., issued late in 1941 by the Federal Housing adminis 
tration, was discussed and was succeeded during 1942 by a pam- 
phlet on Urban Redevelopment and Housing, published by the ] 
National Planning association and containing the plan of Messrs. Hil 
Greer and Hansen of the Federal Reserve system; and by A Pro 
posal for Rebuilding Blighted Areas, put out by the Urban Land | 
institute. Charles T. Stewart, director of the Urban Land insti- |) 
tute, described all of these plans in the October Planning and 
Civic Comment. Practically every city in the U.S. had permitted 
blighted areas to grow up in the central districts. These areas 
were served with streets and utilities and should have been con 
tributing to the comfort and convenience of the citizens. There 
was some difference of opinion about the methods to be employed 
in assembling the land, replatting it and putting it again into use, 
It was a question whether the land should remain in public owne 
ship and be leased to private developers or whether it should be 
resold with restrictions which would prevent a recurrence of the 
blight process in the future. But the recommendation that cities 
undertake, possibly with federal and state aid, to provide bette 
planned neighbourhoods which would give all citizens sanitary 


living quarters served with educational and recreational facilities, 
definitely appealed to the imagination of the American people, 
especially as they considered projects to be undertaken in the 
postwar period when the war industries and the armed forces 
would be demobilizing the millions employed in the war effort. 

The National Conference on Planning, sponsored by the four 
planning organizations, met in May of 1942 at Indianapolis, Ind., 
where there were more than a thousand delegates in attendance. 
The newly organized Indiana Civic association stimulated a wide 
popular interest in the conference and in planning. 

In England three official reports were issued on national plan- 
ning with recommendations which definitely would affect local 
planning and the pattern of living. The Barlow, Scott and Uthwatt 
reports recommended the establishment of a central planning 
agency which would bring about a distribution of the population 
through decentralization and limitation of the size of cities and 
‘towns, possibly through surrounding country belts. The large 
lurban areas destroyed by war operations must be rebuilt and 
British authorities were looking toward the replacement of former 
‘crowded areas with neighbourhoods where families might live in 
sanitary houses surrounded by gardens. (See also HousINc.) 


— BrIBLIoGRAPHY.—American Planning and Civic association, American 
Planning and Civic Annual (1942); American Society of Planning Officials, 
‘National Conference on Planning (1942); Charles S. Ascher, for National 
/Resources Planning board, Better Cities (1942); City of Chicago, Vol. 1 of 
‘Land Use Survey, Residential Chicago (1942); Federal Housing administra- 
‘tion, Urban Redevelopment for Cities in the United States (1941); National 
‘Planning association, Urban Redevelopment and Housing (1942); New York 
‘City Planning commission, Proposed Postwar Works Program (1942); New 
York Regional Plan association, From Plan to Realities (1942); F. J. Os- 
‘born, Editor, Series of Pamphlets on Rebuilding Britain (1) Overture to 
‘Planning (2) Britain’s Town-Country Pattern, (3) Regional Planning In 
sEngland and Wales, (4) The War and the Planning Outlook, (5) Plan for 
|Living, (6) Industry and Town Planning, (7) The Land and Planning, (8) 
‘Planning and the Countryside; Jose Luis Sert, Can Our Cities Survive? 
1(1942); Mel Scott, Cities are for People, the Los Angeles Region Plans for 
\Living (1942). Journals: English: Journal of the Town Planning Institute 
((London, bimonthly); The Town Planning Revicw, the Journal of the De- 
foartment of Civic Design at the School of Architecture of the University of 
jLiverpool (quarterly); Town and Country Planning (London, quarterly) ; 
\United States: The Amcrican City (monthly); News Letter (American So- 
iety of Planning Officials, monthly); Planning and Civic Comment (Ameri- 
can Planning and Civic Association, quarterly); Planners’ Journal (Ameri- 
can Institute of Planners, quarterly). (H. Js.) 


. Track and field competition of 
Track and Field Sports. 1942 was a tale of a nations 
‘—the United States and Sweden. The United States contributed 
iCornelius Warmerdam, No. 1 in a long line of fine California 
joole-vaulters, and J. Gregory Rice, ex-Notre Dame distance run- 
ner, as the western hemisphere’s two standouts. Warmerdam 
foicked up his record-breaking trail of 1941 to establish world 
joole-vault records for both indoor and outdoor competition. 
‘Rice, foremost U.S. trackman of the previous two years, marked 
tis 1942 performances with eight A.A.U. records at distances from 
(-wo-and-a-quarter to three miles. 

' Sweden gave the world two of 1942’s finest track performers— 
/Sunder Haegg (or Hagg) and Arne Andersson. Haegg produced 
seven world distance records. His distance running-mate, An- 
/Jersson, combined with Haegg to give Sweden the strongest two- 
jman running strength in the history of track. 

' Warmerdam, having found a ceiling of 15 ft. 5% in. in 1941, 
raised it to 15 ft. 72 in. outdoors and 15 ft. 74 in. indoors. The 
/California school teacher cleared 15 ft. on 16 different occasions 
‘luring the winter indoor season. Rice easily stood out among 
‘he distance runners in the United States, both indoor and out- 
‘loor. He highlighted the A.A.U. indoor championship with a 
ijvorld record-shattering performance of 13:45.7 in the three-mile. 
[t was the 48th straight victory for the former Notre Dame 
lithlete. 


FORNELIUS WARMERDAM making his record-breaking pole vault of 15 ft. 
"lq in. at Boston, Mass., Feb. 14, 1942 
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GILBERT DODDS, Boston divinity student, winning the 1,500-metre run at 
the National A.A.U. meet in Triborough stadium, New York city, June 20, 
1942. His time was 3:50.2 


Even more amazing, however, were the times recorded by 
Haegg during Sweden’s outdoor season. The 25-year-old Swedish 
sensation set seven world records in 74 days and unofficially in 
1942 held all records ranging from 1,500 m. to 5,000 m. _Haegg ran 
the mile in 4:04.6, which was 1.8 sec. below the recognized world 
record of Great Britain’s Sydney Wooderson, set in 1937. His 
other records, some of which lowered the previous world marks 
by as much as Io sec., included: 1,500 m., 3:48.8; 2,000 m., 
5:11.83; 3,000 m., 8:01.2; two miles, 8:47.8; three miles, 13:32.4; 
5,000 m., 13:58.2. 

Andersson’s performances were generally obscured by those of 
Haegg, although the former recorded such outstanding times as 
4:06.4 in the mile, equalling Wooderson’s accepted world record. 
A move was made to bring the two Swedish runners to America 
during the summer, but the war prevented it. International hos- 
tility also forced cancellation of the Pan-American games, a 
modified Olympic games which would have involved North and 
South America trackmen in a meet at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

Harold Davis of the University of California was the year’s 
most consistent “doubles” winner. He captured the 100- and 220- 
yd. dashes in the National Collegiate championships, and then 
followed with victories in the A.A.U. outdoor 100- and 200-m. 
dashes. Davis produced a world record-equalling 9.4 sec. in the 
1oo-yd. dash, but the mark was not accepted because of question- 
able starting blocks. In winning the 200-m. dash, Davis became 
one of six repeaters in the A.A.U. outdoor championships. Others 
were: Rice, five straight in the 5,000-m.; Al Blozis, three straight 
in the shot; Warmerdam, four in the pole vault; Billy Brown, 
four straight in the broad and triple jumps, and Boyd Brown, 
four straight in the javelin. Warmerdam’s vault of 15 ft. 24 in. 
set a new A.A.U. outdoor record, while Frank Berst of the New 
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York Athletic club broke a 31-year-old mark in the 56-lb. weight 
throw with a toss of 39 ft. 3} in. 
The University of Southern California again dominated the | 
National Collegiate track and field meet to annex its eighth | 
straight N.C.A.A. title. Only two N.C.A.A. defending champions 
repeated in 1942, Blozis of Georgetown winning the shot in 54 ft. 
gi in. and Robert Wright of Ohio State taking both hurdle events, | 
the highs in 14.2 sec. and the lows in 23.7 sec. Southern Cali-” |) 
fornia continued its track reign of the Pacific coast with its 
seventh consecutive conference championship. Ohio State won 
the Western conference meet, and Penn State topped the East 
with team victories in both the I.C.4-A. indoor and outdoor 
championships. 
Indoor Track.—Twelve world records were shattered. New 
indoor marks were established in the 440 yd., 400 m., 500 yd., 
800 m., 880 yd., 1,000 m., three mi., pole vault, shot put, sprint 
medley relay, mile relay and two-mile relay. 
Gilbert Dodds, a 23-year-old divinity student from Boston, in 
the National A.A.U. indoor championships outlasted Leslie Mac- 
Mitchell, champion in 1941 and the 1941 Sullivan Award winner 
as America’s outstanding amateur athlete, to win the mile in the 
fine time of 4:08.7. It was MacMitchell’s first defeat in 20 
starts. ; 
Rice was at his best in the national indoor meet. Not only 
did he break the world record for the three-mile run at 13:45.7, 
but he recorded new marks at the 2, 24, 24 and 22 mi. enroute. 
Blozis, the 240-lb. Georgetown university giant, tossed the shot 
57 ft. + in., only a quarter of an inch behind Jack Torrance’s 
world record. Blozis’ bid for an indoor record, however, was dis- 
allowed when a checkup revealed the missile was slightly under 
the required 16-lb. weight. ] 
New York A.C. won the National A.A.U. indoor team cham- 
pionship, which, with its outdoor title, gave it a sweep of the 
two senior A.A.U. championships. Penn State captured the inter- 
collegiate indoor title with 21 7/10 points as compared to Ford- 
ham’s 20 7/TIo. F 
Miscellaneous.—Joe McCluskey, a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
U.S. navy reserve, returned to the cinders twice during 1942 to 
win the National A.A.U. 10,000- and 15,000-m. runs. The vic- 
tories brought McCluskey’s senior championships to 23, a new 
record. He started winning A.A.U. titles in 1930. 

John Borican, after years of trying, finally won the A.A.U. 
outdoor 800-m. championship, defeating such strong competitors 
as William Lyda, the N.C.A.A. champion; Charles Beetham, a 
four-time winner, and Campbell Kane, Indiana’s fine middle 
distance runner. Six months later, on Dec. 22, Borican died of 
what physicians diagnosed as pernicious anaemia. 

Outstanding high school performer of the year was Dwight 
Eddleman of Centralia, Ill. Eddleman’s high jump mark of 6 ft. 
6; in. placed him in a tie for third among the best performers of 
1942. He jumped 6 ft. 6 in. in an exhibition during the Western 
Conference-Pacific Coast dual meet, while the best the collegians 
could do was 6 ft. 4 in. Eddleman enrolled at the University of 
Illinois after finishing high school. 

Indiana university won the National Collegiate cross-country 
championship, while Oliver Hunter III, of Notre Dame, was 
crowned individual champion. Frank T. Dixon III, of New York, 
won the National A.A.U. cross-country title. 

Women.—Completing a ten-year span of U.S. women’s track 
and field supremacy, Stella Walsh topped a strong field in the 
National A.A.U. track and field championships with firsts in the 
200-m. dash, discus and broad jump. The Polish-American ath- 
lete first rose to national prominence by dominating the sprint 
events of the 1932 Olympic games at Los Angeles. Tuskegee 
institute, an Alabama Negro school, won the team title for the 
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sixth straight year with 80 points. Miss Walsh’s Polish Olympic 
A.C. was second with 644 points, 30 of which were contributed 


by the 32-year-old Cleveland woman. 


Best U.S. Track and Field Performances (Outdoor), 1942 


100 Yards 


9.4 sec.—Davis, California (World record) 
9.5—Hammond, Ohio State; Joggerst, Mis- 
souri; Smith, San Jose; Ewell, Penn 
State 
220 Yards 
20.4 sec.—Davis, California 
_20.6—Tarrant, Alabama State 
20.8—O’Reilly, So. California 
| 20.9—Kerns, So. California; Ewell, Penn 
State 
440 Yards 
46.9 sec.—Bourland, So. California 
47.2—Short, Georgetown 
_47-6—Kaiser, Sacramento J.C. 
48.o—Owen, Ohio State; Lyda, Oklahoma 


880 Yards 


/I min. 50.8 sec.—Lyda, Oklahoma 
-1:53.3—Radcliffe, Syracuse 
1:53.7—Sickinger, N.Y. Sporting Club 
/1:53.8—Mathews, Michigan 
»1:53.9—Knowles, San Jose State 


One Mile 

$4 min. 11.1 sec.—Ginn, Nebraska 
)4:12.2—MacMitchell, N.Y.U. 
4:13.0—Dodds, Boston A.A. 
/4:14.0—Kane, Indiana 
)4:14.6—Burnham, New York A.C. 


Two Miles 

#9 min. 02.5 sec.—Rice, New York A.C. 
.9:04.6—Weed, So. California 
/.9:05.2—Cazares, Fresno State 
|9:13.1—Mitchell, Indiana 
)9:17.1—Hunter, Notre Dame 


120-yd. High Hurdles 


13.9 sec.—Hlad, Michigan Normal 
14.0—Wright, Ohio State 
/14.1—Cummins, Rice; Owens, Howard 


| ayne 
ceo Louisiana State 
220-yd. Low Hurdles 


)23.4—Browning, So. California; Saunders, 
lf Miami 


ee 
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‘on a 24-hour working schedule. 


16-1b. Shot Put 


55 ft. 474 in.—Blozis, Georgetown 
55-3 Audet, unattached, California 
52.538—Merritt, So. California 
52.234—Sisti, Boston College 
51.83—Delaney, Notre Dame 


Discus Throw 


173 ft. 10 in.—Blozis, Georgetown 
166.10—Fitch, Minnesota 

163.9—Fox, Olympic Club 
163.534—Beierle, Wisconsin 
161.103—Harris, unattached, New Jersey 


Javelin Throw 


219 ft.—R. Biles, California 
217.3—Marshall, Sheppard Field 
216.10—M. Biles, Napier Field 
216.7'4—Brown, Olympic Club 
213.734—White, U.S. Military Academy 


Pole Vault 


15 ft. 734 in—Warmerdam, Olympic Club 
(World record) 

14.6—Sunseri, Olympic Club; Schaefer, 
So. California 

14.4—Defield, Minnesota 

14.3 /4—Smith, California 


High Jump 


6 ft. 8 in —Watkins, Texas Aggies 

6.734—Berry, Southern 

6.74%4—Horn, unattached, Alabama 

6.634—Eddleman, Centralia, Ill., H.S.; 
Greene, So. California; Tally, So. 
California 


Broad Jump 


25 ft. 7%4 in.—Steele, San Jose State 
25.0—Smith, San Jose State 
24.11—Rice, East Texas 

24.10 74—O’ Reilly, So. California 
24.7—Dupre, Ohio State 


Hammer Throw 


173 ft. 8% in.—Cruikshank, Fort Devens 
170.103—Styrna, New Hampshire 
168.414—Dreyer, New York A.C. 
168.714—Folwartshny, New York A.C. 
16¢.10—Wilcox, Rhode Island State 


(M. P. W.) 


‘Trade Agreements: sce INTERNATIONAL TRADE. 
Trade Unions: see Lasour UNIons. 
Traffic Accidents: see ACCIDENTS. 


Production of trailer coaches in 1942 
probably exceeded by a substantial mar- 
gin the output of any previous year. Practically all manufac- 
‘turers were producing at full capacity, and many of them were 


) The augmented production was due largely to the demand for 
‘emergency housing of war workers. It had become generally 
‘recognized that the trailer coach was an ideal solution for tem- 
‘porary or semi-permanent homes. 
| Manufacturers were handicapped by shortages in some critical 
materials, a situation which made it necessary to revise specifi- 
‘cations and to substitute materials. Such substitutions, in gen- 
eral, were effected without any sacrifice of quality, durability or 
‘good appearance. Another problem was encountered in the with- 
drawal of new tires as trailer equipment; ultimate deliveries were 
‘usually made without tires. 

The trend in design and types of trailer coaches naturally was 
‘influenced by the fact that they were being used for housing pur- 
poses. The result was increasing emphasis on comfortable living, 
‘the maximum of convenience and utility, improved heating and 
insulation, etc. Extensive trailer parks were established in war 
plant areas, many under government ownership and administra- 
tion, and others under private ownership and management. 

A large percentage of the trailer production in 1942 also went 
to the armed forces for specialized purposes. Trailers were used 
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by the army, air corps, navy and marine corps for mobile field 
units, offices and officers’ headquarters, radio stations, field labo- 
ratories, field hospitals, radio stations, photographic laboratories 
and other needs. 

Effective Oct. 1, 1942, a government order prohibited the sale 
of new trailer coaches by the manufacturers or dealers to the 
public. No builder could produce trailer coaches except those 
ordered by government departments or agencies, and conforming 
to rigid government specifications. (BRS) 


Transit Controller, Office of: see ELecrric TRANSPORTA- 
TION. 


Trans-Jordan Trans-Jordan lies to the east of Palestine, 
fe bounded on the north by Syria, on the north- 
east by Iraq, on the southeast and south by Saudi Arabia. 

It is an Arab principality which, under a local Arab administra- 
tion, forms part of the British-mandated territory of Palestine 
(q.v.). Like the land west of the Jordan, it continued in 1942 un- 
der the supervision of the British high commissioner for Palestine 
and Trans-Jordan, Sir Harold Alfred MacMichael, represented in 
Trans-Jordan by a British resident, Alec S. Kirkbride. The prince 
of Trans-Jordan is Emir Abdullah ibn Hussein; the prime minister 
(1942), Tawfiq Abdul Huda. Area: 34,740 sq.mi.; pop. ¢. 350,- 
ooo. Religion: Mohammedan, with about 30,000 native Chris- 
tians. Capital, Amman, the ancient Rabbat Ammon. Chief cities: 
Amman (25,000), Es-Salt, Maan. 

History.—During 1942 the country continued to be an impor- 
tant bulwark of the British efforts to consolidate the middle east- 
ern front against any expansion of axis influences. Emir Abdullah 
adhered faithfully to all his treaty obligations, and under his in- 
fluence the Arabic tribes of the country remained loyal to their 
alliance with Great Britain. The emir and his government ex- 
pected that after the war and Allied victory the position of the 
Arabs would be strengthened and their aspirations for unity and 
independence fulfilled. The successful defense of Egypt by the 
British assured Trans-Jordan of the tranquillity needed for the 
development of its economic resources and for the consolidation 
of its administration. 


Defense, Finance, Education, Communication—The defense forces of the 
country were organized in the Arab legion with 47 officers and 1,577 men, 
and the Trans-Jordan Frontier Force consisting of some 700 men. For 1940- 
41 revenue amounted to £388,455, to which grants in aid of £95,110 were 
added. The expenditure of the country in the same year amounted to 
£465,807 on the ordinary and £44,766 on the extraordinary budget. The 
value of the local currency is identical with British currency. £27,874 was 
spent by the government on education, but there were in addition numerous 
private schools. The public debt amounting to £155,107 in 1942 was in- 
significant, but the economy of the country was still very primitive. The 
Hejaz railroad runs through the country from north to south, but it is of 
less importance than the 1,400 mi. of good motor roads, connecting the 
country with Palestine, Syria and Iraq. (H. Ko.) 


Transylvania: see Huncary; RuMANIa. 


T z h tin Marksmen from the state of Illinois gained 
rap S 00 | g. the majority of men’s trap-shooting titles 
during 1942. James F. Holderman, a 32-year-old farmer from 
Morris, Ill., won the Grand American handicap in a shoot-off with 
Arthur Finney of Mankato, Minn. He scored a possible 25 in 
the shoot-off to Finney’s 23, after each had tied in regular com- 
petition with 193 out of a possible 200. Joe Moore of Kewanee, 
Ill., was crowned champion of champions with a perfect perform- 
ance in a 5o-target shoot-off. Homer Clark, of Alton, added fur- 
ther to Illinois’ dominance by winning the professional cham- 
pionship. Still another title went to Illinois when William Dren- 
nan, of Utica, won the North American championship with 25 
straight in a shoot-off after scoring 199 by 200 in the regulation 
test. Julius Petti of England, Ark., won the all-around champion- 
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ship with 910 out of a possible 950, while Rudy Etschen, Kansas 
City, won the doubles with 94 out of 100. 

The south dominated clay-bird breakage in women’s competi- 
tion. Carolyn Elliott, 19-year-old Vanderbilt university coed of 
Nashville, Tenn., won the women’s Grand American handicap 
in a shoot-off with Mrs. Donald McClain of Atlanta, Ga. After 
each broke 183 out of 200, Miss Elliott won the title with 24 
to Mrs. McClain’s 23 in the extra firing. Mrs. George Cameron 
of Houston, Tex., captured the North American women’s cham- 
pionship with a perfect 25 in a shoot-off with Mrs. Lela Hall 
of Strasburg, Mo., 24, and Mrs. Isaac Andrew, Spartanburg, 
S.C., 22. Mrs. Hall won the champion of champions with 198 
out of a possible 200. 

Dr. LeRoy Childs of Lake Kerr, Fla., won the national all- 
gauge skeet shooting championship with a possible 250. H. L. 
Brown, San Antonio, Tex., topped the national 20-gauge skeet 
shoot with a possible 100, while L. S. Pratt, Indianapolis, 99 by 
100, won the 28-gauge and Pvt. Dick Shaughnessy, Harlingen, 
Tex., 96 by 100, won the 410-gauge. Women’s national skeet 
champions of 1942 were: High over all, Mrs. Harriet Behrend, 
Erie, Pa., 516 by 550; all-gauge, Mrs. M. S. Smythe, Aurora, O., 
248 by 250; 20-gauge, Mrs. L. W. Childs, Lake Kerr, Fla., 97 by 
100; 28-gauge, Mrs. S. E. Hardy, Peoria, Ill., 96 by 100; 410- 
gauge, Mrs. Harriet Behrend, Erie, Pa., 89 by 100. (M. P. W.) 


Treasury, U.S. Department of: see GoverNMENT DeEpart- 
MENTS AND BUREAUS. 

Trinidad: see West Inp1es, Bririsu. 

Tripoli: sce Aprastves. 

Trolley Buses: see Erectric TRANSPORTATION. 


* (1868-1942), U.S. politician, was born 
Troy, John Weir Octet Dungeness, Wash. He started 
as a reporter at the age of 18 and rotated his newspaper experi- 
ence with jobs as county clerk and auditor. Caught in the Klon- 
dike gold rush, Troy landed a job as manager of a pack train. He 
stayed on in Alaska as editor of an Alaskan newspaper, later 
founded a short-lived magazine, and in 1913 became editor of the 
Daily Alaska Empire in Juneau, a newspaper which he pur- 
chased the following year. Six times Alaskan delegate to the Na- 
tional Democratic convention, he was chairman of the Demo- 
cratic Alaska Territorial committee, 1932-34. He served as gov- 
ernor of Alaska, 1933-39. Troy died in Juneau, May 2. 


Truck Farmin The II principal truck crops grown in the 

g. United States for processing yielded 
5,760,000 tons in 1942. This was 13% above the 1941 production 
and resulted in a record pack of canned vegetables, with the ex- 
ception of canned beans and soups. The larger crop, however, did 
not depress prices, because large military and lend-lease require- 
ments, plus domestic buying power, created a demand that raised 
prices to growers about 35% over those of 1941. The acreage 
harvested in 1942 was 1,945,000 ac. compared with 1,643,000 ac. 


Table |.—Government Requirements from 1943 and 1942 Packs, and 
Average Annual Canned Pack (1937-41) of Six Major Canned Vegetables 


1943 Requirements* |1942 Requirementst 
Cases of 24 Cases of 24 
No. 2 cans No. 2 cans 


Average 1937-41 
pack, Cases of 24 
No. 2 cans 


Commodity 
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Table I.—U.S. Production, Acreage and Price per Ton of 11 Truck Crops for 
Commercial Processing, 1942 and 1941 


Acres Production Price per Ton 
1942 1941 
1942 1941 FS ne 1942 1941 

Asparagust.. 1 comic 48,460 | 309,550 51,820 37,970 |$118.15 | $106.55 
Beans, lima (shelled) 69,160 | 62,650 39,280 38,090} 80.24 71.25 
Beans, snap «4.0 a 131,060 | 87,800 227,400| 144,320] 75-38 53-40 
Beets, 3. cee ee 16,710 | 17,790 IIg,500] 133,000] 14.00 13.11 
Cabbage (sauerkraut) . 14,770 23,480 159,100] 211,000 7.89 9-70 
Corn, sweet (corn in the 

husky Ae 467,510 | 444,270 | 1,243,900 | 1,135,700 13.50 9.68 5 
Cucumbers (pickles). . | 108,020 | 112,800 201,552] 202,530] 33-34 28.76 N 
Peas, green (shelled). . | 438,070 | 361,390 426,980] 345,020] 63.03 48.67 , 
Pimentos (.503,.0 eeu 14,000 12,740 20,580 11,140] 41.84 33-75 ; 
Spinach. | jis sn bance 40,240 19,940 114,400 44,900| 38.72 24.03 i 
Vomatoes) 4 ee 590,070 | 460,450 | 3,152,700 | 2,802,200| 10.37 15.06 


in 1941. Tin conservation limited soups to 50% of the 1941 pack 
and spinach to 80%. Tin conservation order M-81, as amended ]} 
Dec. 9, 1942, permitted unlimited packs of green asparagus, snap’ |) 
beans, lima beans, sweet corn, green peas, tomatoes, tomato juice, 
pulp, paste and sauce. By War Production board order M-86e, 
the government reserved 40% to 100% of the 1942 pack, and can- 
ners were ordered to set aside about half as much of the 1943 


Table IIl._—U.S. Cold-Storage Holdings of Frozen Vegetables, 
Dec. 1, 1942 and Dec. 1, 1941 


Gommrodity Dec. 1, 1942 Dec. I, 1941 
5 lb. lb. 

ASPAay A LUST AO irr Wie Se Ree nae 5,928,000 6,545,000 
Beans; livia. 2g ae oe TD fou wee 15,171,000 19,091,000 
Beans,snap.* tenis, ce oer oer rae 5,905,000 7,059,000 
Broccoli; greenweers on tt ao ca a 839,000 976,000 
Corn, Sweet... diet Ae ee eee 6,836,000 9,168,000 
Peas, :preeny.&.. high aot et ee 34,866,000 44,991,000 
Spinachott |. ". Gay. a ee ee 5,424,000 5,471,000 
Other-vegetabless ~ ant ee ee 8,252,000 5,905,000 
Classification not reported ....... 32,120,000 10,332,000 


Asparagus 

Beans, green and wax 
Corn, sweet .... 
Peas, green 

Spinach 

Tomatoes, whole . . 


*Based on War Production board order M-86e. 


2,000,000 
10,000,000 
13,000,000 
17,000,000 
4,300,000 
15,000,000 
2,100,000 
9,900,000 
73)300,000 


4,100,000 
17,500,000 
31,000,000 
35,500,000 

9,000,000 
33,000,000 

3,000,000 
23,000,000 

156,100,000 


2,900,000 
7,700,000 
20,000,000 
23,800,000 
4,000,000 
27,000,000 
3,100,000 
16,100,000 
106,200,000 


{Preliminary estimates. 


pack. The Office of Price Administration announced in Dec. 1942, 
that preparations were being made to ration all canned vegetables 
to assure equal distribution of civilian supplies. (See also AGRI- 
CULTURE; LETTUCE; MARKET GARDENING; POTATOES; TOMA- 
TOES. ) (S.-O- Ra 


Trucks: see AUToMoBILE INDUSTRY IN THE War; Motor TRANS- 
PORTATION. 
Tsaritsyn: see STALINGRAD. 


Tuberculosis Diagnosis.—The making of diagnoses from 4 
e single phase of an examination was discour- 
aged and emphasis was placed on the necessity of complete ex- 
amination before labelling any individual as tuberculous. In eval- 
uating the different methods of making X-ray inspections of the 
chest the Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America, Edwards of 
New York city, and others, found the standard-sized celluloid 
film best; the standard-sized paper film a close second and fully as 
valuable in finding cases of tuberculosis; the 4 x 5-in. photo- 
roentgenogram was in third place; and the least valuable method 
was the 35-mm. photofluorogram. 

Treatment.— The treatment of tuberculous animals with 
promin (sodium  p,p’-diaminodiphenylsulphone-N,N’-didextrose 
sulphonate) was found to have a marked deterrent effect on the 
disease. This drug was administered to a sizeable number of tuber- 
culous persons but not enough time has elapsed to justify conclu- 
sions concerning final results. y 

Prevalence and Attempts to Control in Various Nations.— 
In Great Britain there was an increase in deaths from tuberculo- 
sis after World War II began. The age groups most affected were 
children, young women and older men. The increase in tuber- 
culous meningitis was alarming. It was recommended that mass 
X-ray inspections of the chest be made of all persons employed 
in or entering the various industries as well as those entering the 
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military service. Periodic examinations of these persons was also 
recommended as well as examinations of students of nursing and 
medicine. In many thousand examinations in the royal navy, 
0.3% was found to have active pulmonary tuberculosis; in the 
air force, 0.2%; and in the army, o.1 %. Examinations made of 
men prior to entering the service revealed about 1% with pulmo- 
nary tuberculosis. 

In Paris after the war began the mortality from tuberculosis 
increased approximately 10%; in children, 28%. In countries 
such as Belgium, Holland, Poland, Greece and China, the increases 
in tuberculosis were alarming; indeed, in some of these countries 
it was said to have reached epidemic proportions. 

Leitner stated that in Basel, Switzerland, approximately one- 

third of the adolescents and young adults were nonreactors to 
tuberculin. 
_ In Argentina all the applicants to and employees in positions 
in which there is frequent contact with the public were periodi- 
ically examined. All applicants for government positions had tuber- 
,culin tests, X-ray inspection and clinical examinations as indi- 
cated, Thus, those who had clinical tuberculosis at the moment 
were found as well as those who subsequently developed it. In 
‘Paraguay an antituberculosis campaign was well organized, with 
lthe aim of having one and one-half beds for tuberculous patients 
for each death from this disease. 

Approximately a 5% increase in tuberculosis mortality occurred 
in Canada, which was the first increase in 15 years. Among 
400,000 men examined for entrance into the Canadian army be- 
tween Sept. 1939 and March 1942, approximately 1% was re- 
jected because of tuberculosis. It is significant that only 114 
Bees of clinical tuberculosis developed in the Canadian army up 
‘to March 1, 1942. The entire population of 3,000 of Geraldton, 
Ont., was examined for tuberculosis. 

There was evidence that in the United States the mortality 
from tuberculosis was lower during 1942 than in the immediately 
preceding years. Tuberculosis should not increase during the war 
if the sanatoriums and hospitals are kept operating so as to isolate 
‘contagious cases and seek out such cases from the general public 
for isolation and treatment. 
| Large numbers of tuberculosis surveys were conducted among 
jindustrial workers in such places as Akron, O. Attention was 
‘called to the great danger of associating tuberculosis with indus- 
‘try, that is, blaming working hours, dust inhalation, etc., for the 
‘disease when, in reality, its true cause is often unrecognized 
‘contagious cases among the individual’s other associates. 

i Edwards reported that the entire tuberculosis facilities of the 
iNew York city health department previously used in mass surveys 
jwere diverted in 1942 to examine rejectees from the local induc- 
kion station. This represented a mass survey of approximately 
(700,000 individuals from whom all with evidence of lung disease 
\were referred to the health department. 

| Special Organizations and Projects.—The tuberculosis com- 
“ss of the American Student Health association reported that 
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n the school year 1940-41, 255 colleges had administered the 
cuberculin test to 149,744 students. In 108 colleges, all food 
nandlers, and in 92, faculty members and administrative per- 
ae were adequately examined. From 1936 to 1941, among 


| 


those colleges with no program of finding cases of tuberculosis, 
184 students among a student enrolment of 668,895 were reported 
{0 have tuberculosis, whereas, among those colleges with a case- 
linding program 3,523 new cases of tuberculosis were discovered 


“rom a total enrolment of 1,850,755. Thus, approximately seven 
a were found in the institutions with the program, to one in 
hose without. 

: In Minnesota, Meeker county was continued as a demonstra- 
‘ion area by the state medical association. All citizens, regardless 


| 
| 


| i 
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of age, were being tested with tuberculin; all reactors were having 
X-ray film inspections of their chests and all with X-ray shadows 
were being examined to determine whether the shadows were 
cast by tuberculosis or other diseases. This project was being 
supported financially by local and state organizations, by the 
American Medical association and the National Tuberculosis as- 
sociation. 

The gross sale of Christmas seals in the United States amounted 
to approximately $7,000,000 in 1941, and $8,000,000 was the 
goal in 1942. 

Tuberculosis Among Animals.—The bovine type of tuber- 
culosis constituted a serious problem in Great Britain. Much of 
the tuberculosis in man was contracted from animals; indeed 
40% of the cattle were infected and 40% of those slaughtered 
in the abattoirs had areas of disease plainly visible to the naked 
eye. Since it was impossible to control tuberculosis in cattle it 
was strongly recommended that milk be pasteurized in towns and 
cities and that housewives in rural communities bring all milk 
to the boiling point before it was consumed. 

In December the United States bureau of animal industry re- 
ported that between 1917 and 1942, 252,926,608 tuberculin tests 
were administered to the cattle of the U.S. The 3,836,911 re- 
actors were slaughtered and their carcasses were carefully ex- 
amined for tuberculosis. Of the 10,983,086 cattle tested in 1942, 
only 0.26% reacted to tuberculin. The entire nation was by 1942 
a modified accredited area. At points of federal meat inspection 
the carcasses of 14,413 Swine were sterilized and those of 13,357 
were condemned because of tuberculosis. Between 1925 and 1942, 
131,522 fowls were found to react to the tuberculin test. 

Prevention.—Methods of immunization were in the same con- 
troversial state as they had been for a quarter of a century. Ac- 
tivities centred on the only well established preventive measure, 
namely, the isolation of persons with contagious tuberculosis. 

(J. A. My.) 
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(1862-1942), U.S. educator, was 
Tufts, James Hayden born July 9 in Monson, Mass. He 
studied at Amherst college, and at Yale university’s divinity 
school and received his Ph.D. degree from Freiburg, Germany. He 
joined the University of Chicago as assistant professor of philos- 
ophy in 1892, later becoming chairman of that department. He 
was vice-president, 1924-26, and acting president in 1925. Among 
Dr. Tufts’ most important contributions to contemporary phi- 
losophy were his historical analysis of the anthropological and so- 
cial history of ethics and his application of the principles of 
ethics to contemporary problems. Dr. Tufts, who was an asso- 
ciate of Jane Addams during her early days at the Hull House, 
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also helped organize the Institute of Juvenile Research at the 
University of Chicago. In collaboration with John Dewey, he 
wrote Ethics (1908). Following his retirement in 1930, he taught 
a seminar course in philosophy at the University of California. He 
died in Berkeley, Calif., Aug. 6 


Tung Oil: see VecETABLE OILS AND ANIMAL Fats. 


T t Although data were far from complete, such as 
uNngs en. were available indicated that the world production 
of tungsten concentrates (60% WOs basis) increased from 44,600 
metric tons in 1940 to 47,000 tons in 1941. Of this amount, 6,500 
tons was produced in the United States, and the equivalent of 
8,500 tons was imported in the first nine months of 1941; there 
was then in the country a known supply of 15,000 metric tons, 
to which there was still to be added such imports as were received 
in the fourth quarter of the year, and the reserve stocks on hand, 
neither of which amounts was known. This known supply is of 
about the same magnitude as the estimated consumption during 
the year, so that the fourth quarter imports were available as addi- 
tions to the reserve stocks. If we assume that the last quarter 
imports were maintained at the average level of the previous quar- 
ters, the total made available in the United States during the year 
would have been 17,800 tons, or 38% of the world production. 

Turning to the other side, we find that of the 1941 production 
capacity, 26% was in 1942 under Japanese control, and the 20% 
produced in China was pretty well isolated from access to the 
United Nations, though not available to Japan. However, in view 
of the rapidly increasing output of the United States itself, as 
well as of Bolivia and Argentina, the prospects for maintaining 
an adequate supply in the United States was not at all unfavour- 
able. In fact, some felt that the United States was in a fair way 
of becoming not only self-sufficient, but of becoming an exporting 
nation, though results attained up to the close of 1942 hardly 
seemed to justify so optimistic a view of the situation. 

The United States output of 1941 was not only a record for 
recent years, but for all time, exceeding by a considerable margin 
the peak production of World War I, and the same was also true 
of Bolivia and Argentina; furthermore, material increases in 
output were expected from all three. 

British requirements were apparently being largely supplied 
from Portugal and Spain, where production increased by twenty 
fold in a decade, and was in 1942 almost as great as in the United 
States. (See also MINERAL AND METAL Prices AND PRopUC- 
TION. ) (G. A. Ro.) 


Tunisia: see FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE. 


Tunnels Work on the Brooklyn-Battery tunnels and the 
* Continental Divide tunnel was ordered halted by 
the War Production board. 

The great Chicago underground railroad system of tunnels, 
estimated to cost $64,000,000, was more than 90% complete. 

The aqueduct of deep level tunnels of New York city’s Dela- 
ware water supply system was rapidly approaching completion. 
In the face of rigid specifications, the work of lining these tunnels 
was carried out most effectively and at great speed in handling 
concrete by concrete pumps and concrete pneumatic ejectors. 
The methods followed by the contractors in placing of the con- 
crete varied in accordance with each contractor’s particular ideas 
of procedure. In all cases, however, extraordinary progress was 
made in tunnels varying from 134 ft. to 19 ft. internal diameter, 
and in general exceeded 30 ft. per day of completed tunnel. 

The construction and completion by the United States army 
engineers of a railroad tunnel 13,000 ft. long as a cut-off on the 
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Seward-Fairbanks railroad, gave more southerly access by Wil | 
liam sound to the Gulf of Alaska than by the terminus at Seward. }) 

News in Nov. 1942 came from Japan that the major construc | 
tion of a single track railroad tunnel under Shimonoseki straits | 
separating the main island of Honshu from the island of Kyushu, })| 
had been completed and opened to traffic after six years of con-}| 
struction. This tunnel superseded a train ferry in the rapid tidal |) 
flow of the straits and reduced the time between Tokyo and 1} 
Kagoshima, in the island of Kyushu, from about 40 to 32 hr 
Since the island of Kyushu is the main local source of Japan’s }}| 
coal supply and industry allied thereto, this became an accom 1 
plishment of some importance in the serious matter of World 
War II logistics. 

In London, engineers continued to prepare for the possibilit 
of large-scale air raids and were strategically constructing tunnels ' 
at the deep level of the tube railways for new shelters from air })| 


raids. (J. Fe.) 
Turkestan, Chinese: see Stn KIANG. 


T k A republic in southeastern Europe and western Asia 
Ur ey. Area 296,500 sq.mi.; pop. (Oct. 20, 1940) 17,- }/|/ 
869,901. Capital, Ankara. Chief cities: Istanbul (789,346); | 
Izmir (184,362); Ankara (155,544); Seyhan (89,990); Bursay i} 
(77,348); Eskisehir (60,614); Gazi Antep (57,314). Religion: }) 
Mohammedan. President (1942), General Ismet Inonu; premier, }) 
Shukru Saracoglu. 
History.—During 1942 Turkey maintained its non-belligerent } 
attitude, but with a shifting emphasis which reflected the change | 
in the development of the war. While in 1941, with Germany’s | 9 
victories in the Balkans and in western U.S.S.R., there had been 
a certain cooling off in Turkey’s relations with her British ally | 
and a certain rapprochement with Germany, the growing strength | 
of the United Nations in 1942, inclined Turkey again to the side | 
of the democracies. While following a prudent policy of neu: 
trality and of building up her army to greater strength, Turkey be 
came ready by the end of 1942 to resist a German thrust through 
her territory into the middle east and thus fulfilled her important | 
function of protecting the British position in Iraq and Syria. |) 
The appointment of Laurence A. Steinhardt, former United 
States ambassador to the soviet union, as ambassador to Ankara 
in Jan. 1942, showed the great importance which the United 
States placed on Turkey’s position. Ambassador Steinhardt was 
instrumental in bringing about a rapprochement between Turkey 
and the soviet union. 
On July 7 Premier Dr. Refik Saydam died suddenly of a heart 
attack. His successor became the foreign minister Shukru Sara- || 
coglu (q.v.). When Dr. Ahmet Fikri Tuzer, the minister of the || 
interior, died, he was replaced by Receb Peker. 
At the beginning of 1942 the relations between Turkey and the 
soviet union were rather strained. It was then believed that in 
case of an Allied victory the soviet union might claim the Bos 
porus. The British ambassador, Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
who had been to the soviet union and the middle east, tried to 
dispel these apprehensions by his reports of Anglo-Soviet plans, | 
which denied any intention on Turkish or Iranian territory. Yet | 
a short while later, in March, it was alleged that an attempt at 
bombing the German ambassador to Turkey, Franz von Papen, |}; 
had originated in the soviet consulate in Istanbul. Ambassador |}, 
von Papen was not injured, but soviet offices were searched, and 
suspicion against communist influences were openly voiced. It 
was only by the end of the year that the tension in the relations 
with the soviet union subsided. The visit of Wendell Willkie to 
Turkey and the U.S.S.R. and Ambassador Steinhardt’s mediation | 
were credited with this improvement. At the same time the minor 


URKISH GIRLS in a mass calisthenics drill at Ankara stadium on Youth day, 
April 23, 1942 


Soviet officials who had been thought involved in the attempt at 
‘he assassination of Ambassador von Papen were found innocent. 
| In the spring Germany failed to deliver the important heavy 
zoods which she was pledged to deliver under the German- 
Turkish trade agreement, while Great Britain continued to supply 
(Turkey on schedule with locomotives, freight cars, war equip- 
ment, and even small warships, and in addition had helped to 
offset a bad Turkish harvest by supplying wheat. An important 
j;oncession gained by Germany was Turkey’s promise of sending 
15,000 tons, or half of her annual output, of chrome to the Krupp 
jirmament factories in exchange for German arms. In spite of 
this deal Turkey came closer and closer to the Allied side, which 
jvas of great importance in view of her most strategic position. 
‘Numan Menemencioglu, who in the fall became Turkish foreign 
ninister, was regarded as definitely pro-democratic as the prime 
ijninister. On Noy. 1 a special session of parliament was opened 
‘vy a declaration of the president of Turkey in which he warned 
jhat “Turkey is closer to war today than at any time since the 
resent world conflict started.” He pointed out that “with the 
yar spread over every quarter of the globe, one begins to under- 
tand that political institutions founded on domination by a single 
jower cannot be maintained.” 

i The war necessarily produced a growing scarcity of goods and 
et rise of prices. With the beginning of 1942, the government in- 
jiroduced for the first time strict measures of rationing. A newly 
‘evised law of national protection was to help in the fight against 
vartime profiteering and waste, especially against the hoarding 
| £ staple foods. Shortages were especially felt in bread, sugar, 
cigarettes and matches. The bread ration was fixed at 375 grams 
»er day and person. 

+) Education.—Education is compulsory, yet among the older 
‘eople there are many who are still unable to read and to write, 
»specially in the Latin characters, introduced in 1928. The number 
a schools in 1939 was 8,169, with 23,663 teachers (7,458 women), 
ad 904,453 students, of whom 301,987 were girls. The total 
ixpenditure on education by the government was in 1939 £T. 29,- 


785,240. There are 2 universities, one in Istanbul, reorganized 
on modern lines in 1933, and one in Ankara. 

Defense.—There is compulsory military service for all men 
from 20 to 46. Starting in 1942 every man had to serve for three 
years. The army in 1942 consisted of 11 army corps of a possible 
strength of 2,000,000 men in wartime. During 1941 and 1942, 
strenuous efforts were made to modernize the army, the small 
navy and the air force. 

Finance.—Revenue for 1941-42 was estimated 309,743,000, 
expenditure at 309,740,396 Turkish pounds. The public debt 
amounted on May 31, 1939 to £T. 619,385,681. The monetary 
unit is the Turkish pound, valued at approximately 76c U-S. 
early in 1942. 

Trade and Communication.—Imports in 1940 amounted to 
£T. 68,900,000 and exports to £T. 11,400,000. The imports in 
1940 came from Italy, with Great Britain as the close second, 
followed closely by Germany and the United States, while the 
Turkish exports went to Italy, United States, Great Britain and 
Germany. The principal articles of import in 1940 were mineral 
oils and coal, machinery, iron and steel manufactures, cotton piece 
goods, paper and paper manufactures, chemicals, tea, coffee and 
cocoa, and rubber manufactures. The principal exports were 
tobacco, cotton, hazelnuts, mohair, olive oil, raisins, wool, opium, 
chrome, barley and figs. 

Turkey had on July 1, 1940 a merchant marine of 290 ships 
of 217,381 gross tons. The length of the railway lines on Dec. 31, 
1940 was 4,609 mi., of which 4,339 mi. were owned by the state. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture, the main industry of the country, 
was now being modernized with the help of the government. 
Cereals, tobacco, opium, figs, nuts and almonds were being grown. 
Silk, mohair, skins and hides and olive oil are important products. 
The breeding of sheep, goats and cattle is of great importance. 
In 1940 the wool clip was 33,000,000 and the mohair clip 7,700,- 


ooo kilos. (H. Ko.) 
( ? -1942), U.S. author, was born 
Turnbull, Margaret in Glasgow, Scotland, and was taken 


to the United States while a child. She attended public schools in 
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Arlington, N.J. Her first novel, W.A.G.’s Tale, was published in 
1913. Among her other works are Looking After Sandy (1914), 
Handle With Care (1916), A Monkey in Silk (1931), The Return 
of Jenny Weaver (1932) and The Coast Road Murder (1934). 
Miss Turnbull also wrote a number of plays, the most successful 
of which, Classmates, was written in collaboration with William 
C. DeMille and appeared on Broadway in 1907. She died at 
Yarmouth Port, Mass., on June 12. 


. (1863-1942), British labour leader, be- 
Turner, Sir Ben came a cotton mill boy at the age of ro. 
From weaver’s apprentice, he rose to rank of president of the Na- 
tional Union of Textile Workers. He was knighted in 1931. Sir 
Ben served in parliament as Labourite from Batley and Morley 
from 1922 to 1924 and from 1929 to 1931, and was mayor of 
Batley, 1913-16 and 1934-35. In 1928 he co-authored the Mond- 
Turner agreement by which trade unions and employers agreed 
to collaborate in avoiding strikes and assisting British industry. 
He was secretary of mines, 1929-30. He died at his home in 
Yorkshire, Sept. 30. 


TVA: see TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY. 
U-Boats: sce SUBMARINE WARFARE. 
Uganda: see Britisn East AFRICA. 
Ulster: sce IRELAND, NORTHERN. 


Unemployment fell to the lowest levels 
Unemployment. after 1929, in 1941-42. This was the char- 
acteristic picture in the various nations, although various localities 
and industries in many of the nations did not exhibit the expan- 
sion of employment typical of the general situation. The steady 
spread of war and the increased significance of industrial produc- 
tion of almost all kinds in the “total war” beginning in 1939 re- 
sulted in an increasing tempo of economic activity throughout 
1940-42. 

The writer has less confidence than formerly in the employment 
statistics of many nations. War diverts attention and funds from 
such activities as gathering statistics. Probably the general pic- 
ture derived from the data reported by the nations to the Inter- 
national Labour Office is correct but one would not be justified 
in basing precise calculations and comparisons upon the available 
data. The published figures are of two principal kinds, each 
gathered in several different ways: statistics of employment; 2.e., 
of the number of people at work, and statistics of the number of 
people in need of work. Employment statistics are derived from 
“establishment” reports collected by mail or through. field agents 
or labour inspectors. Unemployment statistics are furnished by 
the employment exchanges (applications for work), unemploy- 
ment insurance systems (applications for benefits), unemploy- 
ment relief records, reports of trade union secretaries and censuses 
of unemployment. 

The various types of statistics agree reasonably well in their 
picture of what happened in the different countries, but not al- 
ways upon the extent of the changes which occurred. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland have three-fourths or more 
of their wage earners (about 15,000,000) under unemployment in- 
surance. These constitute about 90% of the British labour supply. 
In 1939 the employment exchange statistics showed an average of 
1,297,801 wholly out of work. In 1940 the average number was 
802,921; in 1941, 292,402; and in 1942 (8 months), 126,073. If 
the 4,750,000 not covered by the insurance act were included in 
the figures, the unemployment percentage would be more apt to 
fall than to increase, since military service, the police, civil serv- 
ice, teaching and other relatively stable occupations were in this 
group. 
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Registrations of unemployed persons at the employment offices 
of Eire increased fivefold from the pre-depression years to 1935. 
There was an average of 119,148 unemployed persons registered 
in 1935. The registration averaged 74,656 in 1941 and 81,648 
per month through Aug. 1942. That was high unemployment for 
Ireland in 1941-42 and reflects the adverse effect of the war upon 
that country. 

Unemployment remained at high levels in France from 1935 to 
Oct. 1940. In Oct. 1940 there were nearly twice as many unem- 
ployed receiving relief (750,000) as the average for the preceding 
ten years. The average number of applicants for work at the 
employment offices was 404,604 in 1939. The figure was 1,059,000 
in Oct. 1940. No reliable figures were published after Oct. 1940. 

High unemployment figures obtained in the Netherlands from 
1933 continued until March 1939. The winter of 1938-39 was 
very bad. From April improvement was rapid. There was an 
average of 253,261 registered at the employment exchanges in 
1939 and 205,003 in 1940, then the registrations fell to a low of 
126,920 in 1941. Reliable figures for 1942 could not be obtained. 
The percentage of insured workers drawing unemployment insur- 
ance benefits averaged 21.8% in 1939. In 1940 it approximated 
21.7% and in 1941, was 22.8%. Belgium experienced marked im- 
provement in 1937, but with worse conditions in 1938. The 
average number unemployed increased from 125,929 in 1937 to 
203,000 in 1938; then dropped to 173,000 in 1939 and 151,000 in 
1940. Unemployment was much’ worse from Oct. 1940 through 
Feb. 1941 (more than 200,000); the subsequent figures were not 
reliable. In 1937 the insured workers of Belgium lost 13.1% of 
their possible working time; in 1938, 17.6%; in 1939, 18.8% 
Figures for 1941-42 are not available. 

Denmark, Norway and Sweden all experienced moderate im- 
provement during the first eight months of 1939 following slightly 
worse unemployment in 1938 than in 1937. Denmark’s percentage 
of trade unionists unemployed was 21.4% for 1938 and 18.4% 
for 1939. It was 23.9% in 1940; 7.6% in 1941; and 10.6% dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1942. Obviously, providing Germany 
with war supplies was benefiting Denmark. Norway’s in 1938 
was 22%} in 1939, 18.3% and in 1940, 23.1%. There were no 
figures available subsequent to 1940. Sweden’s percentage of un- 
employed union workers in 1938 was 10.9%; in 1939, 9.2%; in 
1940, 11.8% and in 1941, 11.3%. During the first 6 months of 
1942 the figures changed little from those of 1941. 

The German figures are of questionable value, partly because 
of changes in the bases of computation, partly because of the war 
situation and its effects upon the statistics. The average number 
of applicants at employment exchanges dropped from 912,312 in. 
1937 to an average of 429,461 in 1939. No figures have been 
available since 1939. Unemployment probably stood at the lowest 
figures in German history. Unemployment is not permitted. 

Switzerland’s employment exchange figures are unusually reli- 
able measures of unemployment because both the relief act of 


1919 and the unemployment insurance law require applicants to | 


register at the employment exchanges. From 1927 to 1929, 2.2% 
of the employable population were wholly unemployed and 1.6% 
partially. For practical purposes, this is zero unemployment in 
any country. In 1929 an average of 8,131 applicants registered 
at the employment offices (out of about 2,000,000 employables). 
In 1939 the average was 40,324. In 1940 it was 16,374 and in 
1941, 10,550. In the first 8 months of 1942 the average was 
11,515. These figures represent absolute minimums for unemploy- — 
ment—from 1.4% to 1.6% of the insured employable population. 

The Italian index of employment (1929 = 100) was down to 
78.5 in 1932 and back to 94.9 in 1936, 104.5 in 1937, 110.7 in 


1938 and 113.3 in 1939. Statistics for Italy since 1939 are not. 
available. 
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General Indexes of Factory Employment and Pay Rolls U.S.A. 


Source: Monthly Labor Review 
(1923-25 = 100) 
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and during the first 7 months 
of 1942, 172.8. The employment 
exchanges carried average regis- 
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and 100,417 in 1940. 

The United States took a spe- 
cial census of unemployment, 
Nov. 20, 1937, which recorded 
7,822,912 as unemployed (2,- 
001,877 of whom were em- 
ployed on government relief 
work). This census was a vol- 
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Czechoslovakia had very low unemployment in 1939. Their 
employment office average registrations dropped from 335,518 in 
1938 to 44,080 in 1939. No figures were available after that date. 

Finland publishes only employment exchange statistics. Their 
registrations reached a peak of 17,351 in 1933. For 1939 they 
averaged 3,300; 1940, 3,955; in 1941, 3,384; and in 1942 aver- 
aged below 2,000 per month through August. 

Yugoslavian employment exchange statistics record an average 
of 22,517 registrants for work in 1938; 24,223 in 1939 and 26,724 
in 1940. In 1941 the figure was 26,724. 

The only Mexican figures on unemployment are “official esti- 
mates.” The figure given for 1930 was 75,695; 1932, 339,378; 
1938, 209,332; 1939, 198,593; 1940, 184,274. No figures were 
available after 1940. 

The general trend of employment in the United States and 
Canada was downward in the first half of 1938, with severe un- 
employment, particularly in the United States, until the spring 
of 1939. There was then steady improvement the balance of the 
year. 

The Canadian employment index (1929=100) averaged 94.8 
for 1938; 95.7 for 1939 and 112.1 for 1940. In 1941 it was 147.0 


MANY THOUSANDS OF UNEMPLOYED NEW YORKERS answered the call of 
Henry J. Kaiser for workers in his Oregon shipbuilding yards in Sept. 1939. 
Through the U.S. Employment Service in New York city, Kaiser’s agents 
quickly hired two trainloads of workers 


untary report of individual citi- 
zens on forms left at all homes 
by the postal service. Sample 
tests made on 1,455 mail routes 
indicated that a 100% return 
might have shown as many as 
10,800,000 idle on Nov. 20. A 
half million workers were laid off in Nov.—Dec. 1937. Comparing 
these figures with the 13,500,000 to 14,500,000 idle in 1932-33, 
the 1937 unemployment figure was discouragingly large. But in 
1939-42 the trend of unemployment was continuously downward 
and by Sept. 1942 approximated 1,700,000. 

Previous to 1930 the United States economic system expanded 
each decade rapidly enough to absorb the growth of population. 
During the ’30s economic growth failed to keep pace with the 
growth of labour supply. The unemployment of 1937 was in con- 
siderable measure due to this factor. The expansion of 1939-41 
practically absorbed the growth in labour supply of the 1930s. 
If large numbers became unemployed in some subsequent year 
it would be because of other factors than retarded economic de- 
velopment. 

The factory employment index of the U.S. stood in the cen- 
sus month (Nov. 1937) at 101.1 (1923-25 base). A year later it 
was go.5 and from Jan. to Aug. 1939 ranged between 92.3 and 
96.3. The low point for the ’30s was in 1932, 66.3. The index 
rose rapidly after July 1940, and in Jan. 1942 stood at 132.5 
(see Table) from which figure it rose steadily and rapidly to 
154.8 in Oct. The rise in employment continued throughout the 
balance of the year but the later figures were not available. 

Pay rolls always fluctuate more violently than employment be- 
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cause of overtime and part-time work. The monthly average of 
pay rolls (1923-25=100) was 110.4 in 1929; but 46.7 in 1932; 
85.6 in 1936; 102.0 in 1937; 77-5 in 1938; 90.8 in 1939 and 105.4 
in 1940. Starting at 173.5 in Jan. 1942, the index rose to 261.0 by 
Oct. The more rapid rise of the pay roll than of the employment 
index in 1941-42 was due in part to increases in wage rates and in 
part to the large amount of overtime paid for at time and a half 
and double time. 

While employment exchange statistics are available for the U.S., 
the figures have been so profoundly influenced by relief, public 
works and other governmental policies that they cannot be used 
in comparisons with other nations. It should be noted that the 
2,400,417 persons registered with the U.S. Employment service in 
Sept. 1942 included a considerable number of peuple who had jobs. 
It is not an unemployment figure. 

Japan was one of the nations with high employment in 1937, a 
by-product, of course, of war. The employment index (1929= 
100) was 123.8 in 1937 and 131.2 ‘in 1938. In 1939 it rose to 
135.9. The government’s official estimates of unemployment in 
1932 estimated that but 6.8% of their employable population was 
idle, a figure hard to reconcile with an employment index of 82 
that year. For 1938 their unemployment estimate was 237,371. 
The estimates were about 60,000 lower during 1939 than for the 
corresponding months of 1937. Japanese unemployment was low, 
1937-39. No figures were available after 1939. 

The only unemployment figures for Australia are compiled 
from reports sent in by union secretaries—a not very satisfactory 
type of unemployment statistics. The Australian trade union re- 
turns showed 45,775 or 9.7% of the union workers unemployed 
(monthly average) in 1939; 39,116, or 8% in 1940; 27,289, 5.3% 
in Feb. 1941 and 3.6% in May 1941. The figure for Feb. 1942 
was 10,767 and for May, 10,353. But unemployment in Australia 
was at a low figure throughout 1942, as the country was geared 
to wartime production efforts. 

The employment exchange registrations in Chile jumped from 
an average of 29,345 in 1931 to 107,295 in 1932, and then gradu- 
ally dropped to 30,055 in 1934. Since then, applications for work 
have been at low levels. Registrations averaged only 10,672 per 
month in 1935; 6,474 in 1936; 3,215 in 1937; 4,578 in 1938; 
9,415 in 1939; 8,550 in 1940, to 4,117 in 1941. They averaged 
below 3,000 per month in 1942. (See also CENSUS, 1940; SOCIAL 
SECURITY; UNITED STATES; WAGES AND Hours.) (UD), 1B), 16.) 


Unemployment Insurance: see Soctar Security. 
One of the three principal 


Unfederated Malay States. civaivisions of Britich 


Malaya (See also STRAITS SETTLEMENTS and FEDERATED MALay 
States). Area, 24,728 sq.mi.; pop. (excluding Brunei) in 1940, 
1,912,497. These principalities, all under Japanese military occu- 
pation in 1942, are ruled in normal times by native sultans who 
accept advice as to policy and administration from British resi- 
dents. The largest, richest and most populous of these states is 
Johore, at the extreme southern end of the Malay peninsula. Its 
revenue in 1940 was 24,737,590 Straits dollars, its expenditure 
23,548,568 dollars. Its exports were 138,214,062 Straits dollars, 
its re-exports 1,933,979 dollars, its imports 57,275,959 dollars. 
The area, population and capitals of the land states in 1940 were 
as follows: Johore, 7,330 sq.mi., pop. 737,590, capital Johore 
City; Kedah, 3,660 sq.mi., pop. 515,758, capital Alor Star; Kelan- 
tan, 5,750 sq.mi., pop. 390,332, capital Kota Bharu; Trengganu, 
5,050 Sq.mi., pop. 211,041, capital Kuala Trengganu; Perlis, 310 
sq.mi., pop. 57,776, capital, Kangan. The inhabitants of these 
states are mostly Malays, except in Johore, where the Chinese 
outnumber the Malays. After rubber the most important products 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE—U.S.S.R. 


are rice and coco-nuts. (See also JapAN; WorLD War IL.) 
(W. H. Cx.) 


Union of South Africa: see SourH Arrica, THE UNION OF, 


. . aT . A state of 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. castem Eu. 
rope and northern and central Asia. Area (Aug. 1939) 8,175,500 
sq.mi., over one-fifth of which lies within the polar circle; pop. 
(Jan. 17, 1939 census), 170,467,186. The general increase in the 
population of the U.S.S.R. for the period of 12 years to Jan. 1939 
amounted to 23,439,271, Or 15.9%, the rate of increase varying 
throughout the period. Sixty-four per cent of the population of 
the soviet union lived in the Russian Soviet Federated Socialist 
Republic (78% of the U.S.S.R. territory), the remaining 36% of 
the population being distributed almost in equal halves between 
the Ukrainian S.S.R. (2% of the territory) and the nine other 
union republics (total territory 20%). In Jan. 1939, Great Rus-- 
sians constituted 58.4% of the population (as against 53% at the 
end of 1926); Ukrainians 16.6% (21.2%); White Russians, 3.1% 
(3.2%); Uzbeks, 2.9% (2.7%); Kazaks, 1.8% (2.7%); Tatars, 
2.5% (2%); Jews, 1.8% (1.8%); Azerbaijanis, 1.3% (1.2%); 
Georgians, 1.3% (1.2%); Armenians, 1.3% (1.1%). Altogether 
some 60 different ethnic groups are comprised in the union. The 
140-odd languages and dialects spoken in the U.S.S.R. belong to 
the following groups: Indo-European, Caucasian, Semitic, Ural- 
Altaic (Finno-Ugrian, Samoyede, Turkic, Mongolic, Tungusic), 
Palaeo-Asiatic and Far Eastern. Capital: Moscow (4,137,018). 
Ten other cities had a population of more than 500,000 in 1939: 
Leningrad (3,191,304), Kiev (846,293), Kharkov (833,432), 
Baku (809,347), Gorki (644,116), Odessa (604,223), Tashkent 
(585,005), Tiflis (519,175), Rostov-on-Don (510,253), Dneprope- 
trovsk (500,253). Premier: Joseph Stalin (q.v.). 

History.—The winter of 1941-2 in the U.S.S.R. was chiefly 
occupied, at the front by the counter offensive of the Red army, 
which it was clear (from the admission of German official state- 
ments themselves as well as from the statement of Lord Beaver- 
brook) came within an ace of involving the German army in a 
serious disaster; and behind the front in a rapid development of 
industry in the new centres beyond the Volga. It was a winter 
of grave sacrifices for the civilian population, especially in cities 
in or near the front line like Moscow and Leningrad and Sevasto- 
pol: sacrifices borne with heroic fortitude. It was a winter of 
enormous efforts on the production front by workers in the key 
industries, both those near and those distant from the battle zone. 
The blow which the German advance aimed at some of the most 
important industrial centres of the country was to a large extent 
parried by the evacuation of key factories from the threatened 
areas to new sites in the new industrial districts round Kuibyshev 
on the Volga, in the Urals, or farther east still in Siberia. This 
was an evacuation of both the personnel (with their families) 
and the equipment of whole factories by a railway journey of 
sometimes a thousand miles or more. The huge proportions of 
this movement and the strain it must have placed on the trans- 
port system can be gathered from the fact that in some cases it 
took a thousand railway wagons to transport a single factory, and 
that probably about 1,000,000 persons were evacuated from the 
two cities of Kharkov and Kiev alone. In its planning and organ- 
ization as well as in its dimensions this evacuation was extraordi- 
narily impressive, as was also the speed and efficiency with which 
new sites were prepared for the “leap-frog” factories, as these 
were called (often temporary structures of timber, to economize 
in steel). The buildings to house them in some cases were already 
completed by the time the evacuated plant and personnel had ar- 
rived. .Naturally, there were delays in many cases in getting pro- 
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duction started in its new home, owing to difficulties of construc- 
tion and procuring raw material supplies and accessories in the 
new areas. But already by April 1942 most of the evacuated 
plants were operating at something approaching normal capacity, 
and many of them were even exceeding their former output on 
the old sites. 

Economic Situation—The economic losses suffered from the 
German advance, especially from the occupation of the Ukraine, 
were very serious, and not to be underestimated. The loss was 
specially severe in the raw materials of heavy industry and in 
basic products. With the loss of the Ukraine went between a half 
and two-thirds of the soviet union’s prewar output of coal and 
iron ore and pig iron, and nearly half of her prewar steel output. 
The Dnieper région was an important centre of aluminum pro- 
duction, of ferro-alloys and of rolled steel. Kharkov specialized 
in aircraft and heavy engineering. Voroshilovgrad contained one 
of the largest locomotive-building works in the country. Melito- 
pol on the sea of Azov had several Diesel-engine works. As re- 
gards agriculture, the most serious loss was in sugar-beet, some 
nine-tenths of which was in the occupied regions. With the Ger- 
man advance to the Don and into the North Caucasus in their 
summer offensive of 1942, more than half of the former wheat 
production and about 40% of rye production was lost to the 
U.S.S.R. More than half the pigs and more than a third of all 
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cattle were formerly in territory that was overrun by the invaders. 
Much of this cattle, at any rate that belonging to collective farms, 
was driven eastward for hundreds of miles in face of the German 
advance; but what proportion reached safety was unknown. 

As regards engineering, the position was considerably better: 
probably not more than a fifth of the prewar soviet capacity lay 
in areas occupied by the Germans. Moreover, engineering plants, 
even heavy engineering, are generally easier to evacuate than blast 
furnaces; so that a larger proportion of equipment was probably 
capable in this case of being salvaged and removed. The same is 
true of the non-ferrous metal industry and of the most modern 
armament plants, most of which were located in the newer indus- 
trial centres east of the Volga. More than two-thirds of soviet 
lead, zinc and nickel, and nearly all the chrome, copper and cotton 
come from the eastern part; and even in the case of aluminum a 
new plant in the Urals was under development at the outbreak of 
war, based on newly exploited bauxite deposits on the eastern 
slopes of the Urals. By the end of 1942 this plant might have 
been capable of producing as much as the combined previous out- 
puts of the two main aluminum plants on the Dnieper and on the 
Volkhov near Leningrad. Large tungsten and tin deposits had re- 
cently been discovered and opened up in eastern Siberia, and syn- 
thetic rubber plants were in the unoccupied zone. Even in the 
case of oil, although in 1940 the Caucasus region accounted for 
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about 30,000,000 out of 34,000,000 metric tons, there was a rap- 
idly developing and rich new area between the Urals and the 
Volga called “the second Baku” which was scheduled to produce 
7,000,000 tons by 1942 and might have exceeded this figure. In 
addition it was planned to mine more than 14,000,000 tons of 
shale in 1942. Both in the case of oil and metals there were pre- 
sumably appreciable stocks in the Volga and Ural regions, suffi- 
cient at least to meet a short-term deficiency. There were no 
doubt possibilities of some increased utilization of scrap; and con- 
siderable efforts were made to develop local supplies of coal and 
other fuels in the new industrial regions. The Urals are especially 
rich in minerals, which had been rapidly developed. Kusbas, 1,000 
mi. farther east, had iron-ore, manganese and coal. 

The main reception areas for evacuated plants were in the Volga 
industrial area based on Kuibyshev, the Urals, Kusbas and eastern 
Siberia. Light industries seem mostly to have gone to the Volga 
region and also factories making grenades and shells: for example, 
this was apparently the destination of most Moscow factories, 
some of which were evacuated completely, while others evacuated 
part of their machinery and staff to form the nucleus of new 
“daughter” factories. The Urals became a centre of tank, artillery 
and aircraft manufacture; and Kusnetsk of machine tools and the 
production of high-grade steels. This latter centre at the end of 
1942 was in a position to meet three-quarters or more of its ore 
requirements from adjacent mines; while the Urals were able to 
overcome their previous coal deficiency by drawing supplies from 
the rich anthracite region of Karaganda along the newly built 
railway from Karaganda to Magnitogorsk. There was a good deal 
of rationalization carried out both in the old and the evacuated 
armament plants in these centres. A new wave of the “Stakhanov- 
ite” movement known as the “thousand per-centers”—of workers 
who themselves took the initiative in multiplying their normal 
output standards many times by improved methods of working— 
did a great deal to augment the capacity of plants. Strenuous ef- 
forts were made to train new labour supplies, especially women, 
by training courses in the factory and by a system of “patronage” 
by “Stakhanovites” and skilled workers over newcomers. Already 
by May 1942 M. Ustinov, the commissar for armaments, made 
the remarkable statement that “artillery plants of our country last 
month turned out as many guns as in six months of last year”; 
and on July 19 Pravda, the organ of the Communist party, stated 
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that “at the beginning of the second year of war our industries 
are able to produce a larger quantity of arms and ammunition 
than before the war, despite the difficulties brought about by the 
war.” 

To repair the deficiencies in the food supply, campaigns were 
launched to increase grain production in Siberia and in the fertile 
north Kazakstan steppe-region; to plant sugar-beet in Central 
Asia and in the Saratov province, and to increase the herds on the 
Kirghisian pastures, in Turkmenistan and in the Altai region. For- 
tunately most of the equipment of the sugar refining factories was 
evacuated from the Ukraine in time. Measures were planned to 
increase the head of cattle on collective farms by more than 25% 
between Jan. 1942 and Jan. 1943. The slaughter or sale of cattle 
under one year old was forbidden and the slaughter of grown cat- 
tle required the permission of the local agricultural department. 
On Sept. 8, 1942, an agreement in London was signed between 
Soviet Ambassador Maisky and the Canadian high commissioner 
for a Russian purchase of 9,000,000 bu. of Canadian wheat under 
a credit agreement. A return was made to a system of self-supply 
by individual factories which was characteristic of the earlier ra- 
tioning period during the first five-year plan. Each factory was 
instructed to institute a special supplies department, under the 
joint control of the factory committee and the area trade union 
committee, to operate farms and allotments for the supply of em- 
plovees and their families, so as to make each factory as self- 
sufficient as possible. Many factory supply departments had not 
only pig and poultry farms and vegetable gardens, but orchards, 
vineyards and processing plants as well. In the same way schools 
and communal feeding trusts run by town soviets were encouraged 
to organize their own food production. 

In order to secure an effective distribution of labour, a decree 
of Feb. 14, 1942 declared all able-bodied men between 16 and 65, 


PROPAGANDA PAMPHLETS such as this one, showing death notices from Ger- 
man papers and photographs found on dead German soldiers, were dropped by 
Russian pilots behind the German lines in 1942 
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‘evacuated must have been much smaller. 


THE BRIDGE TO MURMANSK at Taibola, 40 mi. south, was severely damaged 
by German bombers in 1942. Russia worked feverishly during the year to keep 
the Murmansk supply route open. Repair crews were stationed every 15 mi. 
along the Murmansk railway 


who were not already mobilized or engaged on government work, 


to be liable to be called up for war work. Women between the 
ages of 16 and 50, with the exception of mothers of children under 


8, were made liable for calling-up for work in industry or build- 
ing. The basic labour days which a collective farm member was 
required to put in to the work of the collective farm was at the 


i same time raised from 100 to 150 per year. 


Living Conditions —About a third of the population of the 
U.S.S.R. lived in the occupied regions at the end of 1942. Of the 
town population a large proportion, probably more than half, was 
evacuated eastwards; but the proportion of the rural population 
Somewhere between 


| 30,000,000 and 50,000,000 persons must, therefore, have been liv- 


d 
3 


ing in the occupied zones, many of them serying as guerrillas, 


i harassing the German lines of communication. The plight of this 
/ population was even more grim than that of other German-occu- 
‘pied countries of eastern Europe. Not only were they subject to 
| pillage and starvation on a scale quite unprecedented in modern 


| warfare, but they were victims of a concerted campaign of terror- 


yism and extermination to which it is hard to find a parallel since 


the middle ages. Virtual serfdom to German overlords was intro- 


) duced into the villages on the ruins of collective farming; thou- 
¢sands of men, women and girls were compulsorily transported to 
# Germany as slave labour. On Sept. 13, 1941, the German high 


command itself had announced that Russian prisoners would re- 


A ceive food inferior to that given to prisoners of war of other na- 
i tionalities ; and in November Foreign Commissar Molotov, on 
| behalf of the soviet government, issued his first note to the pow- 
vers, protesting against the barbaric treatment of Russian prison- 


ers by the Germans. The note stated that the soviet government 
was in possession of numerous facts concerning “the systematic 


‘brutalities and atrocities inflicted by the Germans on the Red 
darmy men and officers”; that these atrocities “have taken on a 


particularly glaring character . 


. which exposes the German mil- 


jitary authorities and the German government as a gang of cut- 
throats who ignore all international rights and laws of human 
morality” ; and spoke of “disgusting insults and torture and bestial 
atrocities,” including torture and mutilation of war prisoners, doc- 


‘tors and nurses, women and even children. On April 27, 1942, 


4this was followed by an announcement by the Moscow radio of a 
yjnew note by Molotov to the powers, charging the German govern- 


‘ment with a premeditated policy of atrocity, which included the 


+ wholesale plunder of occupied territories, complete destruction of 
‘whole villages with their populations, the introduction of slave 
‘labour and serfdom for workers and peasants, the forcible transfer 


of civilians to Germany and their treatment as prisoners of war; 
extermination of prisoners by torture and starvation, and mass 
execution of soviet citizens regardless of position, age or sex. The 
note declared that the soviet government had documentary proof 
that these were not merely isolated cases of brutality by individ- 
uals or undisciplined units, but acts committed on instructions 
from the German high command. On Oct. 12, 1942, Molotov 
in reply to a collective note from the other Allied powers, stated 
that “the soviet government approve and share the desire ex- 
pressed in the collective note received by them to hand over to 
justice and put on trial those guilty of the aforesaid crimes,” and 
were prepared “‘to support any practical steps taken by the Allied 
and friendly governments to this end.” A fortnight later Pravda 
was editorially suggesting that a beginning might be made by 
placing Rudolf Hess, who was in the hands of the British-govern- 
ment, on trial immediately. On Nov. 4 it was announced that the 
soviet government had instituted a special commission to investi- 
gate the damage to life and property resulting from the German 
occupation and to identify the guilty persons wherever possible. 
The chairman of this commission was to be the trade union leader, 
Nikolai Shvernik; and among its members were Professor Tarle, 
Professor Burdenko, Alexei Tolstoy the writer, M. Krainin, an 
authority on constitutional law, and the metropolitan (bishop) of 
Kiev and Galitsk. 

Foreign Relations——In the sphere of external relations with 
other powers, the final weeks of 1941 had witnessed the visit of 
the British foreign secretary, Anthony Eden, to Moscow, where 
in a series of meetings with Stalin and Molotov there took place 
an “exhaustive exchange of views on questions relating to the 
conduct of the war and postwar organization of peace and security 
in Europe,” in the course of which “identity of views” was reached 
between both parties. On his return to England, Eden was accom- 
panied by the soviet trade union leadér, Nikolai Shvernik, with a 
soviet trade union delegation, to pay a return visit following that 
of Sir Walter Citrine and British trade unionists to Moscow a 
few months before. Six months later, Eden was able to inform 
the house of commons of the signature of a new treaty of alli- 
ance, collaboration and mutual assistance between Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R., extending over a period of 20 years. This was 
signed in London on May 26, 1942, following the arrival of For- 
eign Commissar Molotov in England five days previously and a 
series of what Eden described as “long and friendly exchanges of 
views with M. Molotov,” in the course of which “complete mu- 
tual confidence was established.” Three days after the signature 
of the treaty, Molotov arrived in Washington, where he stayed at 
the White House as guest of Mr. Roosevelt. The first fruit of 
these Washington conversations was the signature on June 11 of 
a “master lend-lease’”’ agreement between Cordell Hull and Maxim 
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PROSPECT OF A SECOND WINTER for Hitler’s troops in Russia in 1942-43, as 
envisaged by Orr in the Chicago Tribune, in his cartoon entitled ‘‘Still No Fur 
Coat”’ 


Litvinov, the soviet ambassador. On the same date General Si- 
korski, the head of the Polish government in London, issued a 
statement welcoming the British-soviet treaty. 

The chief clauses of this historic Anglo-soviet treaty provided 
that the two countries should “undertake to afford one another 
military and other assistance and support of all kinds in the war 
against Germany and all those states which are associated with 
her in acts of aggression in Europe”; affirmed that “the High 
Contracting Parties undertake not to enter into any negotiations 
with the Hitlerite government or any other government in Ger- 
many that does not clearly renounce all aggressive intentions, and 
not to negotiate or conclude except by mutual consent any armis- 
tice or peace treaty with Germany or any other state associated 
with her in acts of aggression in Europe”; and declared the desire 
of both countries “to unite with other like-minded states in adopt- 
ing proposals for common action to preserve peace and resist ag- 
gression in the postwar period,” .. . “to work together in close 
and friendly collaboration after the re-establishment of peace for 
the organization of security and economic prosperity in Europe,” 
and “to render one another all possible economic assistance after 
the war.” The foreign office statement which accompanied the 
announcement of the treaty stated that “full understanding was 
reached between the two parties with regard to the urgent tasks 
of creating a second front in Europe in 1942.” 

It soon became clear that in the U.S.S.R. very high hopes were 
placed on the immediate opening of a second front in Europe as 
the most important immediate fruit of the treaty. As far back as 
Feb. 1942 Litvinov (who in the previous November had been ap- 
pointed ambassador to the United States and deputy-commissar 
for foreign affairs ) made a statement in New York city that “only 
by simultaneous offensive operations on two or more fronts can 
Hitler’s armed forces be disposed of,” and promising that if a sec- 
ond front were opened soviet armies would “continue to strike at 
Hitler’s armies to the limit of their strength and beyond that 


U.S.S.R. 


limit.” Pravda, in welcoming the new treaty, declared that “the 
soviet people welcomed with tremendous approval the news of the 
full understanding with regard to the urgent tasks of opening a 
second front in Europe in 1942,” and declared that “this year of 
1942 must be the year of the final defeat of Hitler’s hordes.” In 
the course of the summer, when the German offensive made new 
inroads into soviet territory, and for a time seemed to threaten 
both the Volga region and the Caucasus, anxiety and impatience 
grew in the U.S.S.R., and turned to evident disappointment that 
the second front in the west had not yet appeared. In August 
Mr. Churchill paid a visit to Moscow to confer with Stalin him- 
self, and in the words of the official statement “discussions were 
carried on in an atmosphere of cordiality and complete sincerity,” 
and “a number of decisions were reached covering the field of war 
against Hitlerite Germany and her associates in Europe.” On Oct. 
3, in a written reply to Henry Cassidy, the representative in the 
U.S.S.R. of the Associated Press, who had asked what place the 
possibility of a second front occupied in soviet estimates of the 
current situation, Stalin stated: “A very important place: one 
might say a place of first rank.” To a further question regarding 
Allied help to the U.S.S.R., Stalin said: “As compared with the 
aid which the soviet union is giving to the Allies by drawing upon 
itself the main forces of the German fascist armies, the aid of the 
Allies to the U.S.S.R. has so far been little effective. In order to 
amplify and improve this aid only one thing is required: that the 
Allies fulfil their obligations fully and on time.” As regards soviet 
military strength, Stalin went on to strike a note of sober confi- 
dence: “I think that the soviet capacity to resist the German brig- 
ands is in strength not less, if not greater, than the capacity of 
fascist Germany or any other aggressive power to secure for 
itself world domination.” 

After the combined U.S.-British operations in North Africa 


were launched Nov. 8, Stalin addressed another letter to Cassidy — 
in which he declared that the effect of the new campaign “will not — 


be a small one and that a certain relief in pressure on the soviet 
union will result in the nearest future. . . . The campaign changes 
radically the political and war situation in favour of the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition. . . . There need be no doubt that the 
Red army will fulfil its task with honour... .” — 

With regard to Japan, 1942 saw the maintenance of the soviet 
treaty of neutrality of the previous year, and in March a renewal 
for a further year of the 1928 fisheries convention between the 
two countries; Japan agreeing to a 20% increase of rentals and to 
abstain from submitting tenders in respect of five out of the 19 
fishing districts in which leases expired in 1941. At the close of 
1941, Maxim Litvinov, at a press conference, had felt no hesita- 
tion in classing Japan as “a common enemy,” at the same time 
stating that “complete understanding exists or will be arrived at” 
between the Allied powers, that ‘“‘we are all in the same boat and 
will perish or triumph together,” and that the axis powers as a 
whole were “a bunch of international gangsters, with Hitler the 
chief inspirer and culprit.” On April 13, 1942, the anniversary of 
the soviet-Japanese neutrality pact, Pravda made an important 


editorial declaration. While declaring that the pact had been use- | 


ful, it proceeded to give the warning that “it 1s necessary that the 
Japanese military fascist clique, dizzy with military successes, 


should understand that their blabbering about war and invasion in ~ 


the north might damage Japan herself most of all.” The pact, it 
said, had been put to “severe tests” by Japan’s renewal of the 


anti-comintern agreement, “openly directed against the U.S.S.R., — 


and by her attack on Britain and America” . . . “If the pact has 
held hitherto, it is because of the strict observance of all obliga- 
tions by the U.S.S.R. If it is to be maintained in the future, it is 
essential that Japan should act similarly.” 7 

Among government changes and appointments in the U.S.S.R. 
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in the course of the year: in May, Y. A. Malik was appointed 
ambassador to Tokyo in succession to Constantin Smetanin; in 
February Lazar Kaganovitch, commissar for railways, was added 
to the State Defense council; in August General Zhukov, com- 
mander-in-chief on the central front, was appointed first-deputy 
to Stalin as commissar for defense. On Feb. 5 an agreement was 
signed in London between Ambassador Maisky and Vincent Mas- 
sey for an exchange of consular representatives between Canada 
and the U.S.S.R.; and on June 12 a further agreement for an ex- 
change of ministers was concluded. On Sept. 9 it was announced 
that the representatives in Moscow of the emigré Norwegian, 
Czech and Yugoslav governments would assume ambassadorial 
rank; and on Oct. 10 the U.S.S.R. extended formal recognition to 
the Fighting French. (See also WorLp War II.) (M. Do.) 

Education.—Elementary and secondary school children in the 
educational year 1941-42 were estimated to reach a total of ap- 
proximately 36,200,000 (an increase of 3.4% over the 1940-41 
total); the number of university students was estimated at 657,- 
ooo for 1941-42 (an increase of 13%); libraries (1940), 75,000 
with 160,000,000 books; newspapers, 9,000 (in 70 languages), 
| with a circulation of 38,000,000; printed books, 700,000,000 cop- 
jes. Theatres, 790; cinemas, 30,461 in towns and 18,991 in villages. 

Finance, Banking, Trade.—Estimates for 1940: Capital in- 
vestments in industry, agriculture and transport from the all- 
union budget and other sources, 36.1 milliard roubles (15% in- 
crease Over 1939). State revenue, 182,600,000,000 roubles (17.1% 
increase over 1939); state expenditure, 179,700,000,000 roubles 
|) (including defense services, 57,066,200,000; national economy 
} 57,117,500,000; cultural services, 42,875,400,000, of which edu- 
cation, 23,195,000,000). Banks: 37,120 branch banks and agen- 
cles; deposits in savings banks, c. 7,000,000,000 roubles. Subscrip- 
tion to third five-year plan loan, 9,310,800,000 roubles. Gross 
' retail trade turnover in 1939, 163,456,000,000 roubles. Foreign 
trade figures were not available for 1939, 1940, 1941 and 1942. 
) Merchant marine (vessels of too tons and over) (1939) 1,316,- 
} 000 gross tons. 

Agriculture, Manufacturing and Mineral Production.— 
(Metric tons) Grain crops (1938): wheat 40,880,000; rye 20,- 
930,000; oats 16,990,000; barley 8,200,000; maize 2,690,000; 
| rice 317,000; potatoes (1938) 41,960,000; beet sugar (1940) 
| 2,145,800; tea (1940) 12,900; cotton (1940) 800,000; cotton seed 
(1940) 1,720,000; wool (1938) 137,400; flax (1939) 633,000; 
} hemp (1939) 110,000; raw silk (1940) 1,700; rayon (1940) 
) 7,700; wood pulp (1938) 10,800,000; crude petroleum (1940) 
} 29,700,000; natural gas (1938) 2,600,000,000 cu.ft.; coal (1940) 
146,800,000; iron ore (metal content) (1940) 14,000,000; pig 
- iron and ferro-alloys (1940) 14,950,000; steel ingots and castings 
' (1940) 19,100,000; manganese ore (metal content) (1940) 1,300,- 
/ 000; bauxite (1938) 250,000; aluminum (1940) 55,000; chrome 
. ore (1940) 96,000; silver (1938) 218,000; gold (1937) ¢. 150,000 
: kilograms. 

Industry and Labour.—While the total population of the 
| US.S.R. increased by 16% between 1926 and 1939, skilled work- 
- ers and intellectuals increased by the following number of times: 
mechanics 3.7, turners 6.8, millwrights 13.0, locomotive drivers 
_ 4.4, plasterers, 7.0, tractor drivers 215.0, engineers 7.7, agrono- 
mists 5.0, scientists 7.1, teachers 3.5, physicians 2.3. 

The social composition according to the 1939 census returns 
_ was: workers and employees 49.7%; peasants on collective farms 
and handicraftsmen in producers’ co-operatives, 46.9%; independ- 
- ent peasants and handicraftsmen, 2.6%; nonworkers, 0.04%; 
groups not shown, 0.7%. 


A major event in the gradual integra- 
tion of denominational machinery and 


‘Unitarian Church. 
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program was the significant action by the Laymen’s league in tak- 
ing responsibility for the United Unitarian appeal, and the ap- 
pointment of Frederick T. McGill to be both executive director 
of the league, and head of the appeal. 

Significant as a movement within the Unitarian body was a 
“Statement of Faith,” drawn up by ministers of the Middle At- 
lantic states, to define the faith needed for these times: faith in 
man, exemplars and prophetic leadership, freedom, the validity of 
moral choice, free churches and God. A study course was pre- 
pared for use in Unitarian churches and it was expected that there 
would be general consideration of the statement throughout the 
denomination. 

During 1942 the Unitarian War Service council was organized 
and it embarked upon extensive service in three directions—to 
Unitarian chaplains with the armed forces, to men and women in 
the service who sought religious inspiration and guidance, and to 
the churches in their effort to serve more effectively in the present 
crisis. The council published a series of leaflets which had very 
wide distribution among the men in the service. 

The work of the Unitarian Service committee continued in 
France and Portugal with growing effectiveness. The invasion of 
Unoccupied France compelled the removal of U.S. representa- 
tives to Geneva, but apparently the work in Marseilles, at least, 
continued. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Dexter went to Portugal late in 
the summer, and were in charge there at the close of the year. 
On the home front, the work of the Unitarian Service squads 
grew, and a committee inaugurated a program to mobilize churches 
in co-operation with the child care project of the Office of Civilian 
Defense. A branch office of the service committee was opened in 
New York city. 

Two significant books were published by the association: Amer- 
ican Destiny, by A. Powell Davies; and Realistic Courage, by 
Walton E. Cole. The latter was given originally as the first series 
under the Minns lectureship established in Boston for an annual 
series of lectures by Unitarian ministers, under the charge of the: 
First Church in Boston and King’s Chapel. Also, several new 
volumes were added to curriculum material of the department of 
church schools. (See also CHurcH MemBersHiP.) (J. H. L.) 


United Church of Canada. cae \hics in so2s, united 

* ada, which in 1925 united 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, the Methodist Church (Can- 
ada) and the Congregational Churches of Canada, reported for: 
1941 a membership of 716,920 with 1,737,893 persons under pas- 
toral oversight; a Sunday school enrolment of 510,602 and 7,109 
preaching places. The Church owned property worth over $85,- 
548,413 and raised a total of $11,991,680 for all purposes. In 
foreign missionary fields, where work was interrupted, it appeared 
improbable that work could be resumed in the exact forms in 
which it was carried on before the war. The missionary and main- 
tenance givings of the church showed an increase of $33,000 over 
those of 1940. To date in gifts and pledges of war savings certifi- 
cates given over to the church, $1,119,000 was received which 
would have a maturity value of $1,398,750. 

Among the important features in the life of the United Church 
during the year were the creation of a board of colleges and sec- 
ondary schools to take over and administer an important phase 
of educational work formerly under the board of Christian educa- 
tion, leaving the latter to deal exclusively with the oversight of 
Sunday schools and young peoples’ societies; the setting up of a 
board of finance under a federated type of constitution embrac- 
ing the department of the treasury, the missionary and mainte- 
nance department and the department of pensions; the setting up 
of a committee to outline a plan to secure support for the pension 
fund by a system of assessments upon pastoral charges instead 
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of by an annual grant from the missionary and maintenance fund; 
the acceleration of the theological course as a war measure in 
order to keep home mission charges better supplied with ministers, 
and the adoption of a plan in a few areas adjacent to theological 
colleges to form collective pastoral charges by combining two or 
more rural or suburban charges which would be served by an 
ordained minister assisted by students pursuing their theological 
training. 

About 155 ministers were serving as chaplains to the Canadian 
armed forces. About 20 ministers served in the auxiliary services 
of the Canadian Legion and the Y.M.C.A.; 16 were listed as com- 
batants, making a total of 191. There was a serious shortage of 
ministers for the normal work of the church. 

The Rev. Victor T. Mooney was elected treasurer of the United 
Church to fill the place made vacant by the death of Rev. Robert 
Laird. Rev. J. C. Cochrane was appointed secretary of the de- 
partment of pensions as successor to Rev. S. W. Dean who re- 
tired. The Rev. J. R. P. Sclater of Toronto was elected moderator 
of the church by action of the general council which met in Sep- 
tember. CGaATSE) 


United Kingdom: see Great BriTarn AND NortTHERN IRELAND, 
UNITED KINGDOM OF. 

United Nations: see AusTRaLia, COMMONWEALTH OF; BEL- 
GIUM; BRAZIL; CANADA, DOMINION OF; CHINA; CosTARICcA; CUBA; 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA; DOMINICAN REPUBLIC; DutTcH East INDIES; 
ETHIOPIA; GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF; GREECE; GUATEMALA; Haitr; Honpuras; INDIA; 
LUXEMBOURG; Mexico; NETHERLANDS; NEW ZEALAND, DoMIN- 
ION OF; NICARAGUA; NORWAY; PANAMA; PHILIPPINES, COMMON- 
WEALTH OF THE; POLAND; SALVADOR, EL; SouTH AFRICA, THE 
UNION OF; UNION oF SovieT SOCIALIST REPUBLICS; UNITED 
STATES; YUGOSLAVIA. 


United Service Organizations. orisctions Inc. was 

* ganizations, Inc. was 
formed in Feb. 1941 to provide recreational, spiritual and welfare 
services to the armed forces outside military and naval reserva- 
tions, and to certain war production workers specified by the gov- 
ernment. With the approval of the president and the war and 
navy departments, six national welfare agencies pooled their re- 
sources to form U.S.O.: The Young Men’s Christian associations, 
the National Catholic Community service, the Salvation Army, 
the Young Women’s Christian associations, the Jewish Welfare 
board and the National Travelers Aid association. 

Actual development of U.S.O. quickly outstripped the original 
plan; 201 buildings were eventually provided by the government, 
but by Dec. 7, 1941, U.S.O. had 496 operations, and a year later, 
1,127. Additional buildings were rented, borrowed and accepted 
as gifts. Operations fell into the following principal classifications 
(figures as of Dec. 7, 1942): 

U.S.O. Clubs, numbering 673, supplying recreation facilities 
outside military camps and naval stations for the armed forces in 
their off-duty hours. Supplementing the clubs in communities in 
which need for full U.S.O. service was limited or delayed were 
213 U.S.O. centres and area services. 

Travelers Aid Service, operating 95 stations to supply infor- 
mation or emergency aid and counsel to troops-in-transit in rail- 
road and bus terminals and supplementing the facilities provided 
by 88 U.S.O. lounges for reading, writing, resting and obtaining 
various needed personal services. 

Mobile Service Units carrying U.S.O. comforts and enter- 
tainment to soldiers and sailors on detached duty at outposts re- 
mote from regular U.S.O. service and to troops on manoeuvres. 

The Overseas Division in 1942 operated 57 U.S.O. clubs, 21 


U.S.O. centres and area services and ro mobile service units, in 


56 cities and towns and 16 territories, possessions and off-shore 


bases in the western hemisphere. 


U.S.O.-Camp Shows, Inc., one of the largest theatrical enter- |) 


prises in history, with 86 units touring three separate circuits. In 


1942 they strove to produce at least one performance every fort- il 


night in every camp or base in the United States. 


Nationally financed operations of U.S.O. in the continental — 
United States were conducted in 476 cities and towns in 47 states }j} 
and the District of Columbia in 1942. Affiliated local operations }}| 
co-operating with U.S.O. were also conducted in more than 500 |} 


other communities. 


U.S.O. in 1942 employed upwards of 6,000 paid workers on its }jj 
professional staff; their work was supplemented by the efforts of © 
more than 600,000 volunteers. U.S.O. was financed entirely by — | 
public subscription: $14,353,666 was raised in the 1941 campaign, }} 
and more than $31,000,000 had been raised in the 1942 War Fund — | 


campaign up to Jan. 1, 1943. 


U.S.O. War fund officers in 1942 included John D. Rockefeller, }}/ 


Jr., honorary chairman, and Prescott S. Bush, national campaign 
chairman. Walter Hoving was chairman of the board, and Ches- 


ter I. Barnard, president of the U.S.O. national administration. }} 


National headquarters were located in the Empire State building, 
New York city. (Cals Be 


: The population of the United States in 1940, 
United States. by the federal census, was 131,669,275. This | 


figure represented an increase of 8,894,229 over the census of 
1930. With possessions included, the population was 150,621,231 
in 1940. On Jan. 1, 1942, the census bureau estimated the popu- 
lation of the U.S. proper at 133,965,237. The area of continental 
U.S.A. is 3,022,387 sq.mi. For population figures of the states, see 
the articles on the separate states. See also BIRTH STATISTICS; 


CENSUS, 1940; CHURCH MEMBERSHIP; DEATH STATISTICS; IN- — 


DIANS, AMERICAN; NEGROES (AMERICAN). (X.) 


History.—On the first day of 1942 there was signed at Wash- | 


od 


ington a Declaration of the United Nations, by which 26 nations — 


(later increased to 30), representing a population of more than | 
I,000,000,000, joined in the pledge to fight together until the over- | 
throw of the tyrannical regimes of Hitler, Mussolini and Hirohito ~ 


was accomplished. For the winning of the war the whole 


machinery of the United States was increasingly geared: indus- — 


tries, agriculture, labour relations, transportation, military and | 
naval establishments, shipbuilding, taxation, investments, and |} 
hundreds of adjustments and sacrifices in the private lives of U.S. — 


citizens, like the rationing of food, gasoline and fuel, the depriva- 
tion of household conveniences and various consumers’ goods, in 
order that the factories might concentrate on war production, 
and the pressure to put every spare dollar into the purchase of 
bonds and stamps to help the treasury meet the fabulous expenses 
of the war. 

Congress.—The second session of the 77th congress, with a 
Democratic majority of 104 in the house and 38 in the senate, 
convened on Jan. 5, 1942, and adjourned on Dec. 16, after a 
continuous session (barring a brief recess at the end of April) 
of 344 days—the longest in U.S. history. On the 6th of January 
it listened to the president’s message which called for the produc- 
tion of 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks and 8,000,000 tons of shipping 
for the year 1942, with those figures stepped up to 125,000, 75,000 
and 10,000,000 respectively for the year 1943. The president 
declared that the war would take more than half the estimated 
national income for 1942 and that American armed forces would 
operate in every theatre of war where their help was needed. It 
would obviously be impossible in the space of this article to give 
a detailed account of the legislation of the session, since the pro- 
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ceedings of the 77th congress fill 32 volumes in the Congressional 
Record. But the following acts may be cited as outstanding. A 
Price Control act of January conferred on Leon Henderson’s 
Office of Price Administration wide powers of ceiling fixing to 
check inflation, but failed to deal with wages or agricultural 
prices, until the latter were brought under the law by an eleventh 
hour amendment after the president had threatened in his Labor 
day message to act on his own authority if congress did not take 
action before Oct. 1. As a result of 10 months of struggle con- 
gress enacted a tax bill designed to raise $9,000,000,000 in new 
levies, thereby increasing the total federal tax burden to some 
$27,000,000,000, a figure in excess of the public debt at the close 
of World War I. At the same time the debt limit, which had 
been set at $65,000,000,000 in 1941, was raised to $125,000,- 
000,000, with the certainty that even this enormous figure would 
have to be revised upward before long. A navy bill of $26,500,- 
000,000 in February and an army bill of $32,000,000,000 in 
March, together with supplementary demands of $11,000,000,000 
for the air corps, $8,000,000,000 for additional fighting ships 
below the battleship class, 500,000 tons of aircraft carriers, and 
constantly increasing sums for the equipment and service of the 
rapidly growing armed forces, carried the total appropriations 
and authorizations of congress above the $220,000,000,000 mark 
before the close of the session. Under the Selective Service act 
of 1940 some 17,500,000 men between the ages of 21 and 35 had 
been registered. The act was extended in Feb. 1942 to include 
9,000,000 in the age limits 36-45; in April to register 13,000,000 
more between the ages of 46 and 65; and in June to include 3,- 
000,000 boys of the “teen age” (18-20). Thus a grand total of 
more than 42,000,000 males had been registered for service in the 
fighting forces or in war production. This compared with a total 
of 24,234,000 men between the ages of 18 and 45 enrolled in the 
four drafts of World War I, of whom only 4,335,000 were mo- 
bilized and 2,800,000 drafted for combat. In addition, congress 
authorized the establishment of uniformed women’s auxiliary 
corps in the army (WAAC), the navy (WAVES) and the coast 


‘guard (SPARS), to replace the tens of thousands of men called 
| from clerical and other noncombatant work to serve in the ranks. 


(See also SELECTIVE SERVICE.) 
In general, congress responded willingly to the president’s re- 


‘quests for the authorization and support of the multifarious 
- boards and commissions which he was setting up for the co- 


ordination of the war effort, though a senate committee under 


Chairman Harry Truman of Missouri found much to complain 


of in the matter of dilatoriness and red tape in the management 


‘of the war. There were more than so federal agencies in June 


1942, of which perhaps the most important were the National 
War Labor board (William H. Davis), the Office of Price Ad- 


‘ministration (Leon Henderson, resigned in December), the War 


Manpower commission (Paul V. McNutt) and the War Produc- 
tion board (Donald M. Nelson). Later in the year many of these 


- half a hundred agencies were either discontinued (the CCC, the 


NYA, the WPA, for example) or were merged with a new and 


‘more comprehensive agency like the Office of War Information 


(Elmer Davis), while still other agencies were created, like the 
Food administration under the wide authority of Secretary of 
Agriculture Claude R. Wickard, the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 


tion, to head which Justice James F. Byrnes resigned from the 


supreme court, and an agency for foreign relief and rehabilitation, 


* similar to that of Herbert Hoover in World War I, under the 


chairmanship of ex-Governor Herbert H. Lehman of New York. 


Two war powers bills had been passed by congress, giving the 


president authority (as in the Overman act of 1918) to shift de- 
partmental agencies as he saw fit, to control alien property, man- 


-age war production contracts, censor communications and exert 


THE ALL-AMERICAN GIRL REVUE toured U.S. camps in 1942 to entertain 
soldiers, often in conjunction with the United Service organizations. Here Shirley 
Lloyd, a member of the company, sings at Fort Benning, Ga. 


a large control over raw materials. Congress, however, balked 
at the third war powers bill, which would have given the presi- 
dent control over the tariff and immigration, and adjourned with- 
out action thereon. 

There was a great deal of criticism of congress during the year, 
directed at the alleged subserviency of that body to powerful 
groups like the farm associations and the labour lobbies demand- 
ing privileges for their respective interests; and public indigna- 
tion was so prompt when congressmen voted pensions for them- 
selves in Nov. 1941 that the “Bundles for Congress” act was re- 
pealed in the spring of 1942 by large majorities in both houses. 
Another complaint against congress was the filibuster conducted 
by a group of southern senators against the abolition of the poll 
tax as a requisite for voting in the eight southern states in which 
it was still in force. In the last days of the session congress in- 
creased the pay of the soldiers from $21 to $50 a month and 
granted substantial pay raises to more than 1,000,000 employees 
in the federal service. Early in June congress declared war on 
three Balkan satellites of the axis, Hungary, Rumania and Bul- 
garia. 
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The Budget.—On Jan. 7 the president presented his budget 
message to congress. He called for a budget of $59,000,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1942-43, of which $53,000,000,000 (89%) was 
for war expenses, against estimated receipts of $17,852,000,000. 
“Bonds and taxes, taxes and bonds,” was his slogan. By the end 
of the fiscal year the U.S. government was spending at the rate 
of $150,000,000 a day, but taxes were bringing in only $49,000,000 
a day. It was estimated that the fiscal year 1943 would see ex- 
penditures of $73,000,000,000 against receipts of approximately 
$27,000,000,000, leaving a deficit of $50,000,000,000. After Pearl 
Harbor the daily rate of war expenditure rose from $70,000,000 
to $150,000,000, or $1.15 for every man, woman and child. The 
total $220,000,000,000 earmarked for war expenses after 1940 
exceeded the whole cost of the government (including its five 
major wars) since 1789 by $66,000,000,000. In the peak year of 
World War I, the war expenses were 9.5% of the national in- 
come of $56,750,000,000; in 1942 they were 45% of the income 
of $116,000,000,000. It was evident that the major part of the 
enormous expense of the war (far more than the two-thirds to 
which congress tried to hold it down in World War I) would 
have to be met by borrowing, despite the heaviest tax bill ever 
levied in U.S. history. According to this 1942 tax bill 16 persons 
would be liable to income taxes as against I person in 1917, and 
the rate for a single man’s income of $2,000 would be $287.50 
as against $20 in 1917. From the higher brackets the government 
expected to take approximately one-half of a $50,000 income and 
so on up to 90% of a $1,000,000 income. President Roosevelt 
urged that no one be allowed to have an income of over $25,000 
after all taxes were paid. 

The Problem of Inflation.—No problem of domestic concern 
received more serious and constant consideration during the en- 
tire year than that of inflation. It was the subject of repeated 
warnings by the president, the Office of Price Administration, 
congress, economists, editorial writers and cartoonists. In brief, 
it is the problem of keeping the cost of living (prices) as fairly 
as possible adjusted to the situation created by an unprecedented 
amount of purchasing power (money, credit) in the hands of the 
people, together with a constant diminution of the consumers’ 
goods available for them to buy. The government was issuing 
billions of new currency in the form of bonds to finance the war, 
and this money, paid out in wages, salaries and profits, was in- 
creasing the national income by leaps and bounds. At the same 
time the government was taking more and more of the products 
of mills, factories and farms for war purposes, and restricting 
or completely stopping the production and sale of articles that 
the public would like to buy, such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
vacuum cleaners, typewriters, coffee, sugar, fuel oil, and a hun- 
dred other commodities. Out of an estimated $116,000,000,000 
of national income in 1942, taxes will take some $27,000,000,000, 
leaving $89,000,000,000 of purchasing power in the hands of the 
people; while the amount of goods available for purchase will not 
exceed $69,000,000,000. This discrepancy of some $20,000,000,000 
(which is constantly growing wider) is the “inflationary gap” 
which the administration was striving to close. 

Many remedies were proposed during the year 1942 to check 
inflation. The Price Control act of January, already mentioned, 
put ceilings on the prices of some 30,000 articles, but failed to 
touch wages or to limit farm prices to a figure below 110% of 
parity. Administrator Henderson declared that the act was in- 
adequate to prevent the cracking of the ceilings. And while no 
such runaway inflation as that of World War I resulted, the cost 
of living rose 17%, of wages 57%, and of farm products 72%, 
On April 27 President Roosevelt presented a seven-point program 
to close the inflationary gap. His principal recommendations were: 
(rt) higher taxes to siphon off some of the excess purchasing 
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power of the public; (2) increased investment in war bonds 
(which are savings, not spendings); (3) the rationing of scarce }) 
commodities, to prevent a competitive scramble for them; (4) Ai 
stabilization of wages; and (5) a curb on rising farm prices. The 
following evening, in a fireside chat to the American people, the 
president asked them to co-operate by ceasing to buy on credit, | 
paying off their debts, multiplying their subscriptions to war ||) 
bonds, and accepting the deprivation of customary conveniences 
and comforts with good grace. “The price of civilization,” he 


warned, “must be paid in hard work, sorrow and tears”—echoing jj) | 


Winston Churchill’s famous formula of the spring of 1940. 
Industry.—At the beginning of the year President Roosevelt 
announced that half of the industrial production of the country | 


would be needed for-war purposes (as against one-sixth in 1941). |} 


The $56,000,000,000 budget for the war meant a production pro- 
gram of more than $1,000,000,000 a week and “the conversion — 
of the world’s greatest peacetime industrial machine into the 


mightiest wartime arsenal.” The efficiency with which this enor- |} } 
mous task was tackled is shown by the output achieved in the }}}| 


12 months after Pearl Harbor. A labour force increased from ‘}j 
7,000,000 to 17,500,000 war workers produced $47,000,000,000 ji} 
of war material, including 49,000 planes, 32,000 tanks, vast quan- || 
tities of guns and ammunition, 8,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping, and great additions to naval equipment. By midsummer 
of 1942 the United States was manufacturing 4,000 planes a ~ 
month, as compared with 200 a month in 1939, and the output 
of machine tools had grown from $200,000,000 to $1,200,000,000. |} 
Before entrance into the war and the rapid successes of Japan i|| 
which followed, many manufacturers had been reluctant to con- 
vert their plants for war production, believing that they could 


still make automobiles and other consumers’ goods while devot- jj} 


ing a part of their facilities to war work as a side line. They 
were anxious to keep their regular business going, against the day © 
when normal production would return with the peace. But the ] 
growing realization that the U.S. might lose the war unless the } 


total resources of the country were enlisted in the effort brought |} 


a change of heart. The Truman committee’s report of Jan. 1942 } 
revealed the seriousness of the situation. The new War Produc- | 
tion board under Donald M. Nelson was given wide powers of 
control over the raw materials, processes and allocations of manu- 
factured products. As the tempo of war increased and millions” 
of men were withdrawn from the normal working population to 
serve in the armed forces, the problem of manpower became 
acute. A War Manpower commission was set up in April under 
the chairmanship of the Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt. The commission, which consisted of representatives 
from the War Production board, the Selective Service system, 
the Civil Service commission, and the departments of war, navy, | 


labor and agriculture, was charged with the tremendous task | 


of finding among the 70,000,000 men and women who can be 
recruited for war work able bodied workers to furnish the rapidly 
mounting volume of materials demanded by the War Labor 
board, as well as to supply labourers for the 6,000,000 farms of 
the country. ; 

Meanwhile, the accomplishments of industry in the first year | 
of war were little short of miraculous. To take the production of} 
planes alone, the tonnage of aircraft output after Pearl Harbor _ 
tripled and a greater number of planes were built than in all the 
23 years preceding 1942. Man-hours worked in the production of 
planes, engines and propellers increased 155%, and the value of 
aircraft turned out in the year was $4,250,000,000, as compared 
with $1,650,000,000 in 1941. The number of women employed 


in the industry rose from 4,300 to 115,000. An analysis of other i] 


industries, like agriculture, transportation and shipping, would 
tell a like story. 


RATER made by a 5-in. “dud” shell from a Japanese submarine which bom- 
barded the oil fields at Ellwood, Calif., Feb. 23, 1942 


Labour.—One of the most striking testimonies to the spirit of 
nity which pervaded the nation after the disaster at Pearl 
arbor was the change in the attitude of organized labour. Early 
n the new year labour-manager conferences agreed that there 
hould be no strikes or lock-outs for the duration of the war and 
hat all labour disputes should be settled by peaceful means. To 

plement this policy the president appointed a War Labor 


board (to take the place of the National Defense Mediatio 
board, which had broken down on the issue of the closed shop), 
consisting of four members from the ranks of labour, four indus- 
trialists, and four members representing the public. Under its 
chairman, William H. Davis, that board was to have jurisdiction 
over all labour disputes and to settle them either by mediation 
or arbitration (compulsory, if necessary). Owing to the co-opera- 
tion between labour and management, the country was spared 
the disgraceful record of 1941, when strikes involving 1,300,000 
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Louis Star-Times of what would befall U.S. “paper plans’’ in the event of 
Russia’s defeat by the Germans 

workers and costing the country 15,000,000 man days of labour 
affected electrical, steel, copper, aircraft and harvester plants, 
many of which had millions of dollars worth of government de- 
fense contracts. In the summer and autumn of that year United 
States troops had to take over the North American Aviation 
company’s plant at Inglewood, Calif.; the navy took over the 
Federal Shipyards plant at Kearny, N.J.; and Colonel Jones 
of the army was put in charge of an aeroplane factory at Bendix, 
N.J. So serious was the situation that Representative Ford of 
Washington proposed a bill in congress to make strikes in defense 
industries punishable with imprisonment for 25 years. In con- 
trast to this distressing record, the bureau of labor statistics re- 
ported in April 1942 that 99.97% of the workers in war industries 
had not lost an hour through strikes. 

This does not mean that the War Labor board was free from 
criticism by both labour and management, or that harmony pre- 
vailed in the ranks of organized labour. John L. Lewis, who had 
resigned from the presidency of the C.1.0., but was still the head 
of the powerful United Mine Workers, proposed in January that 
both William Green and Philip Murray should resign from the 
presidency of the A.F. of L. and the C.I.0. respectively, to be 
replaced by George Meany, the Secretary of the A.F. of L., while 
he himself should be vice-president of the new consolidated or- 
ganization. Naturally, both Green and Murray turned down the 
proposition, and President Roosevelt provided the compromise 
of a “labour cabinet” consisting of three members of the A.F. of 
L. and three of the C.I.0. (not including Lewis) to consult with 
him on questions relating to labour’s part in the war effort. The 
threat of Lewis to take the U.M.W. out of the C.I.O. as the 
nucleus of a third labour group probably influenced the older 
organizations to come closer together. For in April, before a 
gathering of 5,000 at Pittsburgh, Green and Murray gave a joint 
pledge of uninterrupted war production by the workers of the 
A.F. of L. and the C.I.O. At the same time the United Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers (represent- 
ing 700,000 men) agreed to refrain from strikes, to waive double 
pay for Sunday and holiday work, and to accept war bonds for 
overtime pay if profits were restricted. But these offers were 


“THE RAMPARTS WE WATCH.” A prophecy of 1942 by Bishop in the St. 
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coupled with demands that there be no war millionaires and no 
inflation, that security for dependents of men in the services be 
assured, and that there be a moratorium on the debts of these 
men and of the unemployed. 

A heartening sign of harmony between the two great labour or- — } 
ganizations was the meeting on Dec. 2 of peace commissioners }|})' 
of the A.F. of L.-and the C.1.0. who agreed to submit all juris- ‘}]] 
dictional disputes to arbitration and to cease mutual raiding of |} 
labour—at least for the duration of the war. It was the first }j/' 
peace document formulated by the two organizations since the © 1 
split caused by the secession of the C.I.0. in Nov. 1935. More jij 
harmonious relations between capital and labour were signalized }j} | 
by a remarkable meeting which occurred late in July. At the in- | 
vitation of Eric Johnston, the new president of the United States ||] 
Chamber of Commerce (regarded as the citadel of big business), }}} ‘ 
Messrs. Green, Murray and Meany met Johnston and William jj ' 


Witherow, president of the National Association of Manufac- jj ' 


turers at Washington, and after a conference with President |} 
Roosevelt they agreed to work together for increased produc- | 
tion and sustained employment. ' 
A crisis was threatened, however, in this same month of July : 
by the demands of the 157,000 workers in “Little Steel” (the jj ' 
Republic, Bethlehem, Inland and Youngstown plants) for a dollar — 
a day increase in wages. When the War Labor board granted © 
these men a raise of 44 cents a day, as an offset to the 15% rise 
in the cost of living, it was widely criticized, not because the || 
amount involved was large, but because the decision might serve _ 
as a precedent for demands from the millions of steel workers 
in the automobile and aircraft factories. On the subject of hours, | 
too, there was a good deal of agitation through the entire year. | 
It was argued that adherence to the basic 40-hr. week established — 
by the Wagner legislation of the New Deal was costing the gov- 
ernment billions of dollars; and there were proposals to abolish : | 
it in war industries for the duration of the war, to limit profits — 
to 6% on all war contracts over $10,000, and to outlaw the closed jj} | 
shop. The Wagner Wages and Hours act did not, as a matter of © 
fact, limit the hours of labour to 40 a week, but only provided } 
that work beyond these hours should be paid at a 50% higher 
rate. Actually, men in the machine tool and plane engine plants | 
were working about 55 hrs. a week, and in the aircraft factories |]) 
49 hrs. The average working week in 70% of the war industries }}} | 
in 1942 was 48 hrs. It was not really a question of hours but of }]|_ 
pay that concerned the workers. To abolish the basic 4o-hr. week |} 
would mean for them the loss of overtime wages, and this seemed | | 
grossly unfair to them at a time when the managers were reaping ; ' 
large profits and corporations were paying huge bonuses and ||: 
salaries in order to avoid taxation on excess profits. Neither the | 
president nor Mr. Nelson was in favour of abolishing the 4o-hr. — 
week, believing that the nation could better afford to pay the 
cost of overtime labour than to impair the morale of the workers |}! 
by going back on the privileges granted to them in the Wagner || 
act. A compulsory 48-hr. week, they believed, would smack too }f} | 
much of “industrial conscription.” (See also StrrKEs AND LocK- | 
OUTS.) 
Agriculture.—The year 1942 was a banner year for American 
agriculture. Bumper crops of wheat (985,000,000 bu.) and corn 
(3,100,000,000 bu.) filled granaries. Green peas, potatoes, poultry, 
eggs, milk, pork, beef reached all time high levels. The total 
farm production was reported on Dec. 1 as 12% higher than in 
1941, and the gross farm income had risen from $4,500,000,000 
in 1932, $8,700,000,000 in 1939, and $11,700,000,000 in 1941 to [hy 
over $14,000,000,000. In view of these figures it would seem that |} 
there was no cause to worry over food supplies; and indeed head- 
lines in the newspapers spoke of “Plenty of Food for the United 
States,” as a result of “the biggest, most diversified, most health- 
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ful, most vitamin-rich crop ever harvested anywhere by any 
people,” while grocery stores advertised “Victory Food Specials” 
to dispose of surpluses of potatoes, onions, lettuce and fruits. 
But in spite of this optimistic picture, grave difficulties confronted 
the agricultural situation. By the close of 1942 the United States 
had shipped more than 6,500,000,000 Ib. of foodstuffs to Great 
Britain, China and Russia, and the United States armed forces 
were consuming one-fourth of the U.S. meat supply. Already, by 
the end of the year, more than 2,000,000 people had left the 
farms to join the armed forces or to work in war industries, and 
it was thought that another million would go before the next har- 
_vest. This shortage of labour was partially met by the enlistment 
of women and school children, nevertheless a thousand acres of 
sugar beets, for example, were plowed under in California, fruit 
and berries were unpicked, vegetables left to rot on the ground 
_and wheat lay unthreshed for lack of farm hands. Toward the 
end of the year Secretary of Agriculture Wickard was appointed 
| National Food Administrator by President Roosevelt, “with full 
» responsibility for and control over the nation’s food problem”’— 
a post ranking in importance with Nelson’s War Production 
_ board, McNutt’s War Manpower commission and Byrnes’ Office 
of Economic Stability. On Dec. 27 Administrator Wickard an- 
» nounced over the radio that the rationing of canned fruits, soups 
and vegetables would begin in Feb. 1943, and that half of the 
_U.S. production of these commodities would have to go to feed 
| the men in the services. He assured the people that there would 
| be no lack of dairy products, cereals, meat, poultry, fresh fruit 
, and vegetables for civilian consumption, and warned against 
. hoarding the rationed items since such hoardings would be de- 
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ducted from the ration books. The selective service co-operated 
in the task of relieving the farm labour shortage by a liberal 
policy in deferring farm workers, and proposals were made for im- 
porting a large number of Mexicans to work in the fields. There 
was even talk, if conditions grew worse, of drafting agricultural 
labourers as men are drafted for military service. 

A third difficulty lay in the threatened shortage of the farm 
machinery on which the vast agricultural operation is dependent. 
The manufacture of new farm machinery was limited by the War 
Production board to 83% of the 1940 figure; and as the demand 
for steel became heavier and the current supply of machines and 
parts became exhausted it would be well nigh impossible to ex- 
pand the agricultural program to keep pace with the mounting 
demands. Still other contingencies had to be faced, such as the 
possibility of adequate transportation to markets and storage 
centres and the continuance of the favourable weather conditions 
which spared the country the disasters of floods, droughts and 
dust storms which afflicted the country in the middle 1930s. (See 
also AGRICULTURE. ) 

Transportation.—The Railroads—Ten days after U.S. en- 
trance into the war President Roosevelt appointed Joseph B. 
Eastman of the Interstate Commerce commission as head of a 
new Office of Defense Transportation, with authority to ‘“co- 
ordinate and direct domestic traffic movements .. . assuring the 
orderly and expeditious movement of men, material and supplies 
to points of need.” Under Mr. Eastman’s efficient management, 
with the hearty co-operation of their officials and train crews, the 
railroads did a magnificent job in 1942, despite serious. handi- 
caps. Although, owing to the depression years, they had 600,000 
fewer freight cars, 15,000 fewer passenger cars, and 20,000 fewer 
locomotives at the beginning of 1942 than they had in 1918, they 
carried 30% more freight and 40% more passengers than in 1941. 
Besides sending more than 6,000 carloads of food and equipment 
a day to 150 government camps and war plants, and 1,000 car- 
loads to ports for shipment to our Allies, they had to move an 
average of 1,000,000 troops a month, or more than four times 
the number moved in the first year of the last war. An addi- 
tional burden was created by the shift from water to rail trans- 
portation of coal, oil and timber, due to the submarine toll of 
tankers and merchant ships along the Atlantic coast. For ex- 
ample, in Dec. 1941 the railroads were carrying only 70,000 
barrels of oil a day to the eastern seaboard; but in Dec. 1942 they 
carried nearly 800,000 barrels daily. Rubber and gasoline short- 
age also threatened the bus and truck transportation, which had 
carried 60% as much as the railroads in freight and passengers 
during the year 1941. Many predicted that the railroads would 
not be able to overcome these handicaps and expected that the 
government would have to take them over as it did in 1918; but 
by constructing more powerful locomotives, doubling the speed 
and capacity of freight trains, eliminating cross haulings, requir- 
ing full carloadings and prompt unloadings, cutting down dupli- 
cating passenger service on competing lines, and urging the public 
to refrain from unnecessary travel, the railroads, in 1942, handled 
their tremendous job with marvelous efficiency and with little 
congestion at industrial plants or ports of shipment. (See also 
RAILROADS. ) 

Shipping.—An entirely different situation confronted the ship- 
ping effort. Indeed, it looked in the midsummer of 1942 as 
though the United Nations might lose the war through lack of 
the necessary ships to get American supplies to the far distant 
battle fronts. Whereas, in World War I there were hardly a 
score of German submarines operating at any one time in the 
Atlantic waters and from limited bases, in 1942 there were prob- 
ably 500 submarines, some of them with a cruising range of Io,- 
000 to 12,000 mi., and virtually the whole coast of western Eu- 
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pronouncements of 1942, by Coakley of the Washington Post 


rope was a submarine base. From February to June the U-boats 
took a toll of 313 ships, totalling nearly 3,000,000 tons off U.S. 
shores. They were sinking two or three vessels a day, while the 
nation had completed only 106 between January and April. The 
lag in building was due chiefly to the suspension of merchant ship 
construction from the end of World War I until 1938, when Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land was made head of a maritime commission 
(converted in 1942 into the War Shipping board). By the late 
spring of 1942 the program for a “Victory fleet”? was showing en- 
couraging results, with 66 ships of 732,000 tons constructed in 
June, as against 16 ships of 198,000 tons in January. National 
Marine day was celebrated in May by the launching in 24 hrs. of 
27 ships. The 62 shipyards and 300 launching ways represented 
a five-fold increase over the year 1940, and the average time for 
the construction of a 10,000 ton Liberty cargo ship was reduced 
from the 234 days required in 1918 at the Hog Island yard to 
105 days. The sensation of the year in shipbuilding was the 
achievement of Henry J. Kaiser, whose Oregon shipyard corpo- 
ration produced a completed vessel in 3 days, assembling it from 
prefabricated parts instead of building it up from the keel. He 
claimed that he was also ready to undertake mass production of 
huge cargo planes. 

The navy department was severely criticised during the year 
for not making more headway in curbing the submarine sinkings, 
which were responsible for the interruption of coastal transporta- 
tion and the consequent shortages of coffee, cacao, sugar, oil, 
bananas and other commodities. It was argued that a stubborn 
adherence to established custom prevented the navy from using 
available small boats and private planes as auxiliaries to the 
blimps and craft on patrol duty. The demand was also made that 
more destroyers be used to combat the U-boats. But naval au- 
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thorities were able to show the difficulties involved in the conver- }} _ 
sion of private craft for efficient service, and declared that de- 
stroyers could not be spared from convoy duty. It was distressing © 
to lose merchant vessels, but it was less disastrous to have a ]jj 
tanker with a cargo of 10,000 tons of oil sunk on the way from — ' 
the Gulf to New York than to have operations on the Asiatic or || | 
African fronts bogged down by failure to convoy the necessary — 
equipment. The only answer to the problem was the construction |) | } 
of more and more ships, until the goal of 2,300 vessels with ae 
tonnage of 23,000,000 set for 1942-43 was achieved. (See also ||| 
SHIPPING, MERCHANT MARINE; SUBMARINE WARFARE.) i 
The Elections of 1942.—Politics were not “adjourned” in 1942, jj 
as President Wilson had advised in the spring of 1918. Begin- || 
ning with Louisiana on Jan. 20, primary elections were held in 
all the states except Connecticut, Rhode Island and Delaware }) 
during the spring and summer, to select the candidates for | 
mid-term elections of Nov. 3, when the entire house of 435 mem- 
bers, 34 United States senators, 34 governors and many minor | 
state officials were to be chosen. Since both Democrats and Re-Ifl 
publicans were agreed on the vigorous prosecution of the war, i 


seemed to many people that it would make little difference 
whether the Democrats retained their large majority in congress 
or not. But to the political leaders on both sides the contests ap-~ 
peared as one of the most important mid-term elections in U.S. 
history. Frank Gannett, the assistant chairman of the Republican | 
National committee declared in a radio address that a — 
can victory was necessary for clearing up the “mismanagement, | 
bungling and confusion in Washington,” where bureaus had been 
piled on bureaus and hundreds of thousands of government em- |} 
ployees were falling over one another trying to unravel one an- 
other’s red tape. A Republican congress would, he said, compel }}| 
a house cleaning, drive out the incompetents and ensure the vic- 
tory of the United Nations. On the other-hand, Senator Thomas jj) 
of Utah called attention to the sabotaging of President Wilson's |} 
program by a Republican congress in 1919 and predicted that ‘ 


Republican victory in 1942 would impede the war effort and en-— 
danger the coming peace. Furthermore, since the new 78th con-_ 
gress would last until Jan. 1945, it would, argued the Democrat | 
have extremely important matters to decide should the war be 
over by that date. What, for example, would be its attitudl : 
toward the continuance of the international co-operation urged by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill? Would it |) : 
support or seek to liquidate the measures of the New Deal? The 
vote on November 3 returned 222 Democrats and 209 Republi- 
cans to the House, a Republican gain of 47 seats; and the new 
Senate would count 57 Democrats and 38 Republicans, a gain o 
9 seats for the latter, counting one Progressive. The Republicans 
also gained three governorships, the most notable being the vic- 
tory in New York of District Attorney Thomas E. Dewey (who 
had nearly defeated Governor Herbert H. Lehman in 1940) over 
chairman Farley’s candidate, Attorney General John J. Bennett. 
The veteran Senator George W. Norris of Nebraska was defeated 
after a continuous service of 39 years in congress. 

The Army and Navy.—By the close of 1942 the armed forces 
of the United States numbered approximately 5,000,000 men, of 
whom 3,600,000 were in the army, close to 1,000,000 in the navy, 
together with the Marines and the Coast Guard. The technical 
structure of these forces is too complicated to be described in de- 
tail here. For example, in the army reorganization of March 
there were three great agencies under the overall command of 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff. The Ground Forces 
(General L. J. McNair) comprised the armoured tank force, the 
field artillery, the engineers, the cavalry and the infantry. Th 
air force (General H. H. Arnold) consisted of various types of 
bombing, pursuit, transport and observation planes. And th 
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service of supply (General B. B. Somervell) included the quarter- 
master corps, the ordnance department, the medical department, 
the signal corps and the chemical warfare service. While the navy 
was naturally expected to be ready to serve on all seas, it was 
expected, and pledged by both the political parties in the r94o 
campaign, that the army would not be sent abroad. But in the 
summer of 1941 the president gained the grudging consent of 
congress’ (the vote was 203 to 202 in the house) to extend the 
time of the draftees to two and a half years, and later announced 
that American expeditionary forces would be sent wherever they 
were needed. The first one landed in Northern Ireland on Janu- 
ary 26, 1942. By the end of the year 1,000,000 U.S. troops were 
engaged in more than a score of battle areas in Europe, Asia, 
Africa and the islands of the Pacific. There was a lively contro- 
versy over the kind of naval forces best suited to the winning of 
the war. Aviation experts, like Major Alexander P. Seversky 
(Victory Through Air Power) and William B. Ziff (The Coming 
Battle of Germany), contended that the expensive battleship and 
aeroplane carrier should be relegated to second place, while major 
effort should be the production of hundreds of thousands of long 
range planes to give an overwhelming superiority in the air, 
where, they said, the war is to be won. The naval authorities, on 
the other hand, insisted that the day of the battleship and the 
carrier is not yet past. 

U.S. and the Fighting.—America shared with her chief part- 
)ners in the United Nations, Great Britain, Russia and China, the 
| disastrous fortunes of the first half of 1942. In the four months 
_after Pearl Harbor the Japanese conquered 1,000,000 sq.mi. in 
. southeastern Asia and the Pacific islands, with a population of 
| 100,000,000 and practically the whole world supply of rubber, tin, 
shemp, quinine, and rich sources of foodstuffs, oil and minerals. 
. They drove the U.S. out of the Philippines, taking over 30,000 
_ American and Filipino prisoners. The U.S. commanding general, 
) Douglas MacArthur, was ordered to Australia, last bastion of the 
| Allies in the southern Pacific. A daring air raid on Tokyo and 
» Yokohama by Colonel “Jimmy” Doolittle on April 18 and the 
\ brave but futile resistance of the greatly outnumbered American 
» troops on the Bataan peninsula and Corregidor in the Philippines, 
were the only heartening events in this dismal period. However, 
jearly in May the U‘S. fleet inflicted a severe defeat on the Japa- 
‘nese in the four-day battle of the Coral sea off the northeast 
coast of Australia, and a month later, in the battle of Midway, 
+ prevented them from seizing Hawaii. On August 7 the marines 
4 took the offensive by landing on the island of Guadalcanal in the 
|. Solomons, and for the rest of the year the Americans made slow 
i gains there and in New Guinea, while the fleet and air force in- 
 flicted a series of defeats on the Japanese in battles in the Solo- 
“mons area. By the end of the year the tide of war in the Pacific 
‘had turned. The badly battered Japanese naval force was unable 

to protect the transports swarming with troops for landing in 
New Guinea and the Solomons. The Allies were keeping their 
«lines of communication open. The prospect of regaining the areas 
seized by the Japanese in their amazing surge of victories in the 
early months of the year was brightening. 
) While the Pacific area was the main theatre of war for the 
Cr Americans during most of the year, U.S. troops, ships and planes 
were engaged in many other parts of the world: battling against 
“the submarine menace on U.S. coasts, attempting to dislodge the 
+ Japanese from their foothold in the Aleutian islands, joining the 
/RAF in a Fourth of July raid on industrial centres in Germany, 
“fighting with the Chinese to save the supply route to Chungking 
band with the British to halt General Rommel’s drive to the Nile 


*,WORKERS IN A U.S. AIRCRAFT FACTORY listening to a “‘pep talk’’ by an 
‘.army officer during their lunch hour. Army and navy officers gave a number of 
apeeh talks in U.S. war plants in 1942 to speed up production 
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and the Suez canal. But the greatest of the U.S. achievements 
came in November. On June 18 Prime Minister Churchill ar- 
rived in Washington for conferences with President Roosevelt, 
following a visit a few weeks earlier of the soviet foreign minis- 
ter, Molotov. The conversations were secret, but it was later be- 
lieved that the president and Mr. Churchill were discussing a 
joint British and American expedition to the west coast of Afri- 
ca, to open there the “second front” for which the hard-pressed 
Russians had been asking. The plans were carefully and secretly 
developed through the summer and autumn, and on Nov. 8 the 
greatest armada in all history, consisting of 500 transports and 
350 warships landed on the Atlantic coast of Morocco. In 76 
hours this huge expeditionary force under the command of Gen- 
eral D. D. Eisenhower had gained possession of all French North 
Africa up to the border of Tunisia. Admiral Darlan, the high com- 
missioner under the nominal authority of the Vichy government, 
went over to the Allies, ordering the French forces not to resist 
and thereby making U.S. occupation of Morocco and Algeria an 
easy task. The brilliant African exploit was hailed by President 
Roosevelt as the turning point of the war, coupled as it was with 
the relentless pursuit of Rommel’s African corps westward across 
Libya by General B. L. Montgomery’s British 8th army. Of all 
the 2,200 miles of North African coast in the hands of the axis 
a few months before, only Tunisia (for which the armies were 
desperately fighting as the year ended) was left to them. (See 
also WorLD War II.) 

Foreign Relations.—Relations with Latin-America during 
1942 were cordial. On Jan. 28 all the American republics except 
Argentina and Chile signed the anti-axis agreement which came 
out of the Pan-American conference at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
Nine of the republics had already declared war on Japan, and on 
Aug. 22, Brazil, after losing 20 vessels by torpedo attacks, de- 
clared war on the axis. Mexico opened her ports and airports to 
American ships and planes, and to show her solidarity with the 
United States settled for $24,000,000 the claims of the American 
oil companies for property which had been expropriated in 1938. 
On May 19 the CBS opened a Latin-American network of 76 
stations to bind the republics closer together and to the United 
States, and work was pushed on the Inter-American highway. 
Soon after the war opened some 500 Latin-Americans were in 
training for aviators in the United States. The war put an end 
to the precarious diplomatic relations of 1941 with Germany, 
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Italy and Japan, and solidarity with the allied United Nations 
was so complete that no questions arose except as to the best 
methods of prosecuting the war to a successful close. The only 
serious problem was the relations of the United States with the 
Vichy government in France. Though it was realized that Vichy 
was only a puppet state under the control of Hitler, the U.S. 
government still, to the annoyance of General De Gaulle’s Fight- 
ing French and of many of the American people, kept up the fic- 
tion that it was an independent state and maintained diplomatic 
relations with it. The reasons for this were partly in order that 
the American ambassador at Vichy, Admiral Leahy, might have 
a listening post near the heart of the political intrigues of the 
continent of Europe, and partly that he might be able to stiffen |) 
the resistance of Marshal Pétain to the increasing demands of the j| 
nazis. However, when the hold of Vichy on the French colonies 
was broken by Admiral Darlan’s desertion to the Allies and the 
loss of North Africa, Hitler threw- off the mask and ordered his 
soldiers to take possession of unoccupied France (Nov. 11), 
Ambassador Leahy returned to the United States to become a- 
special adviser to President Roosevelt. Hitler’s troops entered 
Toulon, where the major part of the French fleet (more than 60 
warships) had long been lying at anchor, only to find that the 
French commander, Admiral de la Borde, had scuttled the ships 
to prevent them from falling into the nazis’ hands (Nov. 27). 
Admiral Darlan, turncoat though he was, was accepted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and General Eisenhower as the French represen- 
tative in North Africa, as a “temporary expedient,” the president 
making it clear that the United States would not interfere wiih 
the policy of French Africa after the war was over. (See also 
FRANCE; War Propuction, U.S.) (D. S. Mv.) 

Education.—See the articles EDUCATION; UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 

Defense.—For information about the armed forces of the 
United States in 1942, see AIR FoRCES OF THE WORLD; MARINE 
Corps; NATIONAL GUARD; NAVIES OF THE WoRLD; WorLD WAR 
II. See also C1vIL1AN DEFENSE. 

Finance and Banking.—Statistics pertaining to the United 
States will be found in such articles as BANKING; BupceTs, Na- 
TIONAL; BUSINESS REVIEW; NATIONAL DEBTS; NATIONAL IN- 


A GREAT CONVOY OF U.S. TROOPS arrived at Australia in mid-March 1942. 
This column of anti-aircraft artillerymen is marching away from the transport 
docks 
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PARADE IN BALTIMORE marking the 25th anniversary of U.S. entrance Into 
World War |. Similar parades were held throughout the nation April 6, 1942 


COME AND NATIONAL Propuct; Stocks AND Bonps; TAXATION; 
WEALTH AND INCoME, U.S. DISTRIBUTION OF. 

Foreign Trade.—The U.S. department of commerce announced 
in Jan. 1942 that it would cease publication of its monthly sum- 
maries of U.S. foreign commerce, as of Oct. 31, 1941, in order to 
prevent giving vital information to the enemy. For such informa- 
tion as was available in 1942, see Business ReviEw; INTER- 
NATIONAL TRADE; LEND-LEASE ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE OF. 

Communication and Transportation.—For statistics, see the 
articles AVIATION, CIvIL; CANALS AND INLAND WATERWAYS; 
ELEcTRIC TRANSPORTATION; MoToR TRANSPORTATION; Post Or- 
FICE; RapIo; RAILROADS; SHIPBUILDING; SHIPPING; MERCHANT 
MarinE; TELEPHONE. 

Agriculture.—All major U.S. crops had banner harvests in 
1942. The remarkable production was due not so much to in- 


creased acreage as it was to favourable weather. In no part of 


the country were there any serious crop failures. Even cotton 
and tobacco, which had declined in previous years, registered 
marked increases over the production of 1941. Soybeans continued 
to show the greatest relative increase, from 79,837,000 bu. in 
1940 to 106,712,000 bu. in 1941 and an indicated 200,701,000 bu. 
in 1942. The average harvest of this crop during the ro-year 
period 1930-39 was only 35,506,000 bu. Table II shows the 
production of selected crops from 1932 through 1942, and Table 
TII lists the average prices received by farmers for important 
crops on selected dates. 

Shipments of cattle at public stockyards in the first eight 
months of 1942 were 4,176,000, as compared with 3,395,000 in 
\the first eight months of 1941; calves 1,453,000 (1,329,000 in 
1941); hogs 5,444,000 (5,161,000 in 1941); sheep and lambs 
17,097,000 (6,273,000 in 1941). 

(See also AcrIcuLTURE; Livestock; and the articles on sepa- 
rate crops and agricultural products.) 

Manufacturing.—The report of the department of commerce 
biennial census of manufactures for 1939, issued Jan. 15, 1941, 
‘estimated the number of establishments at 184,244; salaries and 
;wages at $11,631,967,995 and value of products at $56,828,807,- 
223. The comparable figures for 1937 were: 166,794; $12,829,- 
748,927; $60,712,871,737. The leading industrial groups were as 


follows: food, iron and steel, motor cars, textiles, chemicals, ap- 
parel, and machinery except electrical. (See also WAR Propuc- 
TION, U.S.) 

Labour.—For data on labour in 1942, see the articles AMERI- 
CAN FEDERATION OF LABOR; CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS; LABOUR UNIONS; RELIEF; SOCIAL SECURITY; STRIKES AND 


Table |.—Tofal U.S. Imports and Exports of Merchandise, 1932—41 
(coos omitted) 


Export Total 


% Increase Import Total % Increase 


$1,611,016 
1,674,004 
2,132,800 
2,282,874 
2,455,978 
3,340,167 
3,094,440 
3,177,176 
4,021,146 
3,317,506 


$1,322,774 fi 
1,449,559 9.6 
1,655,055 14.2 
2,047,485 23.8 
2,422,592 18.3 
3,083,668 27.2 
1,960,428 —36.4 
2,318,081 18.2 
2,625,379 13.3 
2,417,307 24.5 
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* months; percentages of increase compared with 9 months of 1940. Because of 


World War II, no figures were issued after Oct. 31, 1941. 


Table Il.—Production Figures of Selected U.S. Crops, 1932-42 


(coos omitted) 


Corn Oats Wheat 
bu. bu. bu. 


Cotton |TameHay 


Tobacco 
bales tons lb. 


71,827 
66,530 


756,927 | 13,003 
551,083 | 13,049 
526,393 | 9,030] 55,270 
626,344 | 10,638 | 78,138 
626,766 | 12,399 | 63,536 
873,993 | 18,046 | 73,785 
930,801 | 11,943 | 80,299 
754,971 | 11,817 | 75,720 
816,698 | 12,566 | 86,312 
945,937 | 10,744 | 82,358 
984,046 | 12,982 | 91,583 


2,931,281 
2,399,032 
1,461,123 
2,303,747 
1,507,089 
2,644,905 
2,542,238 
2,619,137 
2,449,200 
2,072,541 
3,132,002 


1,250,055 
733,160 
542,306 

1,194,902 
785,500 

1,146,258 

1,053,839 
937,215 

1,235,028 

1,176,107 

1,369,540 


1,017,317 
1,371,131 
1,081,629 
1,207,155 
1,154,131 
1,553,405 
1,378,534 
1,848,054 
1,451,906 
1,261,364 
1,422,808 


* Preliminary. 


Table IIl_—Farmers’ Average Prices, Certain U.S. Crops, on Selected Dates 
(in cents per unit) 


Wheat} Corn 
per bu.|per bu. 


Barley| Rye 
./per bu.|per bu. 


Oct. average, 
88.1 | 64.8 60.5 
106.8 | 97.9 84.2 
88.7 | 58.9 52.0 
52.2), 41-0 36.1 
70.3 | 47.6 42.2 
68.2 | 59.4 : 38.2 
91.0 | 64.9 : 49.1 
102.6 | 82.6 50.7 
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SEVERAL THOUSAND U.S. TROOPS, first contingent of the A.E.F. of World War 
Wl, arrived in Northern Ireland Jan. 26, 1942 


Lock-outs; UNEMPLOYMENT; WAGES AND Hours. 

Mineral Production.—The U.S. department of the interior, 
for reasons of military security, issued no statistics on U.S. min- 
eral production in 1942. Such figures, had they been made pub- 
lic, would have been for the year 1941. Statistical information 
released in 1941 pertained to the calendar year 1940. According 
to the bureau’s estimate, the total value of U.S. mineral produc- 


Table I1V.—Principal Mineral Products of the U.S., 1940 and 1939 


Mineral 


Value, 1940 


Value, 1939 


$1,204,470,000 
728,234,000 
626,824,690 
534,240,000 
212,884,050 
196,391,000 
187,175,000 
148,236,000 
184,254,032 
158,537,006 
158,461,515 


Petroleum . : 
Bituminous coal 
Pig iron . ; 840,442,032 
Natural gas et ee eer Oe 591,509,000 
COkG RAE ears ey tt, or 273,832,410 
Goldiaerrg askew 210,108,700 
Pennsylvania anthracite . 205,490,000 
Copper Co: 205,453,000 
Cement 193,464,869 
Iron ore . . 189,086,799 
Stone . 160,044,115 


720 


$1,352,000,000 
861,166,000 


tion in the latter year was $5,582,500,000, an increase of $668,- 
200,000 over the production of 1939. In only five other years— 
1920, 1923, 1925, 1926 and 1929—had the production of 1940 
been exceeded in value. The record year was 1920: $6,981,340,- 
ooo. (See also articles on individual minerals; also MINERAL AND 
METAL PRICES AND PRODUCTION; STRATEGIC MINERAL SUPPLIES.) 


Brptrocrapuy.—History.—C. A. and M. R. Beard, The American Spirit; 
Leland Baldwin, Story of the Americas; Max Savelle, Foundations of 
American Civilization; J. D. Kingsley and D. W. Petegorsky, Strategy for 
Democracy; D. C. Peattie, Forward the Nation; J. T. Wertenbaker, The 
Old South; Louis Gottschalk, Lafayette and the Close of the American 
Revolution; Avery Craven, The Coming of the Civil War; G. F. Milton, 
Abraham Lincoln and the Fifth Column; Wood Gray, The Hidden Civil 
War; Carl Sandburg, Storm Over the Land; A. E. Towne, Old Prairie 
Days; H. J. Ford, The Scotch-Irish in America; G. E. Taylor, America m 
the New Pacific; Nels Anderson, Desert Saints: The Mormon Froniter im 
Utah. Biography—Harold B. Hinton, Cordell Hull; S. E. Morison, The 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea; H. P. Fausset, Walt Whitman: Poet of De- 
mocracy,; Esther Forbes, Paul Revere and the World He Lived In; S. K. 
Padover, Thomas Jefferson; M. B. Stern, The Life of Margaret Fuller; 
Muriel Rukeyser, Josiah Willard Gibbs: American Genius; Mason Wade, 
Francis Parkman: Heroic Historian; F. T. Miller, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur; R. C. Beatty, James Russell Lowell; W. E. Brooks, Grant of 
Appomattox; D. S. Freeman, Lee’s Lieutenants; W. J. Lane, Commodere 
Vanderbilt; J. C. Pemberton, Pemberton; Karl Schriftgiesser, The Amaz- 
ing Roosevelt Family; Francis Biddle, Mr. Justice Holmes; R. Barry, 
Mr. Rutledge of South Carolina; Ellen H. Smith, Charles Carroll of Car- 
rollton; J. H. Powell, Richard Rush: Republican Diplomat; E. E. Morison, 
Admiral Sims and the Modern American Navy. Economics and Soci- 
ology—Jay Franklin, Remaking America; R. M. Robbins, Our Landed 
Heritage; C. S. Golden and H. J. Ruttenberg, The Dynamics of Industrial 
Democracy; T. C. Cochran and Wm. Miller, The Age of Enterprise; Carl 
Dreher, The Coming Showdown; J. P. Warbasse, Problems of Coopera- 
tion; F. D. Graham, Social Goals and Economic Institutions; H. W. 
Spiegel, The Economics of Total War; W. F. Taylor, The Economic Novel 
in America; J. K. Bowler, The People’s Business; P. S. Foner, The History 
of the American Labor Movement; D. O. Bowman, Public Control of 
Labor Relations; S. E. Harris, The Economy of America at War; E. §. 
Cornell, America’s Future Pattern; J. L. Toner, The Closed Shop; M. J. 
Lewis, The Key to a New America; R. de R. de Sales, The Making of 
Tomorrow; A. P. Davies, American Destiny; C. J. Friedrich, The New 
Belief in the Common Man. Latin American Relations-——P. L. Green, 
Inter-American Unity; A. C. Wilgus (ed.), Studies in Hispanic-American 
Affairs; H. F. Artucio, Nazi Underground in South America; J. W. White, 
Argentina; K. Loewenstein, Brazil Under Vargas; W. H. Calcott, The — 
Caribbean Policy of the United States; D. G. Munro, The Latin-American 
Republics; Emil Ludwig, Bolivar: Life of an Idealist; A. P. Whitaker 
(ed.), ‘nter-American Affairs. Foreign Relations—-N. J. Spykman, 
America’s Strategy in World Politics; Hans Kohn, World Order in His- 
torical Perspective; Allan Nevins, America in World Affairs; Wilfred Funk, 
Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy; Herbert Hoover, America’s First Crusade; W. 
H. Shepardson, The Interests of the United States as a World Power; F. L. 
Schuman, Design For Power; J. B. Condliffe, Agenda For a Post War 
World; Sir George Young, Federalism and Freedom; L. P. Lochner, What 
About Germany?; Joseph Hanc, Eastern Europe and the United States; 
Carl Crow, Japan’s Dream of World Empire; Wilfred Fleischer, Our Enemy 
Japan; F. K. Moore, With Japan’s Leaders; S. K. Hornbeck, The United 
States and the Far East; Joseph C. Grew, Report From Tokio. The 
War.—F. Davis and E. K. Lindley, How War Came; Denys Smith, 
America and the Axis War; J. B. Reston, Prelude to War; Lewis Browne, 
Something Went Wrong; M. W. Childs, This Is Your War; Stuart Chase, 
The Road We Are Traveling; P. J. Huss, The Foe We Face; Alden Stev- 
ens, Arms and the People; G. Seldes, Proclaim Liberty; H. W. Baldwin, 
Strategy For Victory; H. A. Wallace, The Price of Free World Victory; 
A. P. Seversky, Victory Through Air Power; S, P. Johnston, Flying Squad- 
rons; John McCormac, America and World Mastery; Katz, Lee and Levy, 
Our Fighting Ships; W. B. Ziff, The Coming Battle of Germany; John 
Hersey, Men on Bataan; Lewis Corey, The Unfinished Task; W. T. Stace, 
The Destiny of Western Man; John U. Nef, The United States and World 
Civilization; W. L. White, They Were Expendable; Herbert Agar, A Time 
For Greatness; H. Hoover and H. Gibson, The Problems of Lasting Peace. 


United States Government Departments and Bureaus: 
see GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND BureAus. Also see under 
specific name, 7.e. Coast Guarp, U.S., etc. 

United States Housing Authority (USHA): see Municr- 


PAL GOVERNMENT; NATIONAL HousinG AGENCY. 


Foreign investments of indi- 


US. Investments Abroad. viduals and corporations dom- 


iciled in the United States had an estimated value of $11,000,- 
000,000 at the end of 1940 and, except for war losses, probably 
did not change substantially in value after that date. These in- 
vestments are usually grouped in three categories: direct, port- 
folio and short-term. Direct investments, valued at $7,000,000,000 
or about 60% of the total, included all foreign business enter- 
prises controlled by United States residents or in the manage- 


| 


tions of the latter country were also substantial. 


UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


ment of which such residents had an important voice. Portfolio 
investments, valued at about $3,600,000,000 at the end of 1940, 
included foreign dollar bonds and miscellaneous holdings of 
various foreign securities. United States short-term assets abroad, 
which had been declining in importance, were placed at $410,- 
000,000 on Dec. 31, 1940. There was probably a further decline 
after that date, since the need for maintaining working balances 
in foreign countries diminished considerably under wartime con- 
ditions. 

Canada ranked first among the countries of the world as a 
foreign outlet for United States capital; indeed, investments in 
that country were larger by far than those in either Europe or 
South America. Besides being larger in amount, investments in 
Canada were, on the whole, among the most consistently re- 
munerative of U.S. investments abroad, partly because of the 
extremely low default ratio on Canadian bonds held in the 
United States. Direct investments in the dominion were well 
diversified, with manufacturing, public utilities (including rail- 
roads), and paper and pulp the major industrial groups involved. 
It was estimated that income of about $190,000,000 was received 
by Americans from Canadian investments in 1940 and only a 
slightly smaller amount in 1941. 

The year 1942 witnessed a rather extraordinary increase of 
U.S. portfolio investments in Canada. From January to Septem- 
ber, according to official Canadian sources, residents of the United 
States were net purchasers of Canadian bonds in the amount of 
$70,300,000. 

At the end of 1940, long-term investments in Latin America 
exceeded those in Canada by about $100,000,000, with direct in- 
vestments comprising 73% of the total as compared with 56% 
in Canada. As a result of this high proportion of direct holdings, 
which included highly profitable mining and petroleum enter- 
prises, the return on long-term investments in Latin-American 
countries compared favourably with that on investments in other 
areas despite numerous defaults on dollar bond obligations. Total 
income from investments in this area amounted to $180,000,000 
in 1940 and probably increased somewhat in 1941 and 1942. 

Direct investments also formed a large share of U.S. holdings 
in Europe, amounting .to about 69% of the total in 1940. Over 
60% of these direct investments were located in the United 
Kingdom and Germany, while U.S. holdings of the dollar obliga- 
At the end 


of 1940, 59% of the European dollar bonds held in the United 
_ States were in default, and remittances of income of all kinds 
_ from several European countries were effectively prohibited for 


| several years. 


In spite of this, it was estimated that income of 
$90,000,000 was received from investments in Europe in 1940 


' for an over-all rate of return of 4.4% as compared with 5.0% 
_ for Canada and 4.8% for Latin America. 


{ 


- funds frozen in the United States. 
' earth policies caused the physical destruction of some U.S.-owned 


United States direct investments in Africa, Asia and Oceania 
of $706,000,000 greatly outweighed portfolio investments of 
$277,000,000. Japanese and Australian issues accounted for about 
$200,000,000 of the latter. Many direct investments in these 
areas were also very profitable, as indicated by an estimated 
total income of $95,000,000 in 1940. 

The war, of course, greatly altered the status of U.S. invest- 
ments abroad, and the outlook for the future was in many re- 
spects unpredictable. Income ceased from direct investments in 
enemy-controlled areas, but certain occupied countries in Europe 
were still making payments on their dollar obligations out of 
Aerial warfare and scorched- 


properties in foreign countries and the final value of much of 
the investment depended on the future course of the war and 


the condition of peace. In the meantime, a special provision of 
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United States Investments Abroad, December 31, 
(In millions of dollars) 


1940 


Long-Term Investments 


Portfolio Investments Short- 


Term 
Invest- 
ments 


Miscel- 
laneous 
Foreign 
Securi- 
ties 


Direct 
Invest- 
ments 


Foreign 
Dollar 
Bonds 


Canada and Newfound- 
land ,103 x 285 

West Indies 

Central America and 
Mexico 


*Investments not geographically allocable. 

Sources: American Direct Investments in Foreign Countries, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1942; The Balance of International Payments of the United States in 1940, US. 
Department of Commerce, 1941; ‘Status of United States Investments i in Foreign Dollar 
Bonds, End of 1940,” in Foreign Commerce Weekly, July 19, 1941, p. 3; “U.S. Investments 
in Foreign Dollar Bonds,” in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 26, 1942, p. 8; Bulletin of 
the Treasury Department, March 1941. 


the Revenue act of 1942 permitted Americans to consider worth- 
less their holdings in enemy territory and to deduct the value 
thereof for income tax purposes. 

It should be emphasized that only $1,000,000,000 of a total 
of $7,000,000,000 of U.S. direct investments was, at the end of 
1942, located in territory under enemy control and that approxi- 
mately 70% of the total was located in the western hemisphere. 
Although high taxes in Canada and the curtailment of gold 
mining there would probably serve to reduce income from in- 
vestments in that country for the duration, U.S.-owned factories, 
in company with all Canadian industry, underwent a wartime 
expansion. To the south, the war resulted, on the whole, in a 
larger measure of prosperity to U.S.-controlled industry. Cuban 
sugar companies, for instance, reported for their 1942 fiscal years 
the largest profits in late years, and the abundant supply of dollars 
available to most Latin-American countries was facilitating the 
remittance of profits to the United States. It was possible also 
that measures would be taken to resume debt service on de- 
faulted Latin-American obligations; the action of the govern- 
ment of Mexico in making an offer for settlement of certain long- 
defaulted bonds was a step in this direction. The increasing in- 
dustrialization of Latin America and the close economic co- 
operation engendered by the war opened the prospect of broader 
opportunities for U.S. trade and capital in the region. 

The problem of international investment presented itself as 
one of the most difficult of the postwar world. The determination 
of the status of foreign holdings in enemy and enemy-occupied 
countries was expected to be an immediate postwar issue. The 
urgent necessity of facilitating the transfer of capital from coun- 
tries where it is relatively plentiful to those where it will be sorely 
needed must be faced in the light of the mistakes and excesses of 
past foreign lending. Indications were that the United States would 
play a key role in the restoration of international lending after 
the war and that its policy with respect to foreign investments 
would have a great influence in shaping the general character of 
postwar international economic relations. (Ro Es ss) 
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URANIUM— 


Uranium Before the surrender of Belgium much of the accu- 
* mulated stocks at the radium-uranium refinery at 
Oolen were transferred to the United States, resulting in an in- 
crease in the receipts of uranium compounds from 376,708 Ib. in 
1939 to 1,439,324 lb. in 1940. With the refinery no longer avail- 
able, mine operation was stopped, and some 1,200 tons of uranium 
ore were shipped to the United States in 1940, and subsequent re- 
ceipts of uranium compounds, amounting to 240,200 lb. in 1940 
and 229,872 lb. in the first nine months of 1941, came mainly 
from Canada. (See also RApIuM.) (G. A. Ro.) 


Urology An adequate presentation of recent advances in 
* urology makes necessary the inclusion of material 
on treatment of urologic diseases. However, it should be under- 
stood distinctly that some of the drugs mentioned are dangerous 
if prescribed or used by a person untrained in their use and that 
none of the treatments referred to hereinafter should be em- 
ployed except under the direction of a physician. 

Sulphathiazole has been found to be the drug of choice in the 
treatment of infections of the urinary tract. The dose given previ- 
ously for urinary infection was much larger than necessary. Ex- 
perience showed that sulphathiazole in a certain daily dose usually 
is sufficient to control uncomplicated urinary infections. Sulpha- 
thiazole in a smaller daily dose was found to be effective as a 
prophylactic preoperative agent. The failure of sulphonamide 
medication in combating postoperative urinary infection, which 
often follows transurethral operations, was not explained until re- 
cently. It was shown that the presence of exudates such as pep- 
tones and para-aminobenzoic acid released by the cut tissues in 
the prostatic bed inhibits the action of the sulphonamide com- 
pounds. 

That renal irritation may follow the administration of sul- 
phonamide drugs such as sulphadiazine was emphasized during 
1942. Many cases were reported in which acetylization of the 
drug occurred with deposit of crystals in the renal tubules to such 
an extent that the secretion of urine was suppressed and uraemia 


resulted. Although this usually followed the administration of 


large amounts and long continued use of the drug, occasionally it 
has occurred with limited doses. In most of these cases if the 


condition was recognized soon enough, ureteral catheterization 
with lavage of the renal pelves, forced administration of fluids 
and cessation of administration of the drug restored renal func- 
tion to normal. However, several cases of uraemia following ad- 
_ ministration of sulphadiazine also were reported in which wide- 
_ spread damage to renal tubules without urinary crystallization was 


| 


reported. These complications apparently occurred more often 
with sulphadiazine than with sulphathiazole. 

Failure of sulphonamide compounds to cure gonococcal infec- 
tions in many cases caused some concern in the medical corps of 
the armed forces. It was found that inadequate administration of 
a sulphonamide compound is the most frequent cause. The drug 
often was used during only four or five days instead of the neces- 
sary 10 to 14 days. When the drug was readministered two or 


/ three weeks later the patient apparently formed a resistance to 


; 


i] 
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the drug so that its efficacy was negated. In the few cases in 


‘which the proper administration of sulphathiazole did not pro- 


duce cure, subsequent hyperthermia was most efficient. 

There was considerable discussion as to the best method of 
neutralizing androgenic secretion in the palliative treatment of 
carcinoma of the prostate gland and coincident metastasis. It was 
admitted generally that orchiectomy is more efficient than the 
use of testicular radiation. However, some observers maintained 


that equally good results can be achieved by the administration 


of stilboestrol. It was claimed that when given in a certain daily 
dose stilboestrol will cause regression of the prostatic carcinoma 
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and of metastasis, and improvement of the patient’s general con- 
dition will be equal in degree to that observed following orchiec- 
tomy. Some clinicians employed both orchiectomy and internal 
administration of stilboestrol. Intolerance to large doses of estro- 
genic drugs was observed but it usually was overcome by initial 
small doses. Comparing the results obtained from orchiectomy 
and from oestrogenic therapy as reported during 1942 it would 
seem that orchiectomy is the more efficient method of controlling 
androgenic secretion. 

Frequent attempts were made to dissolve urinary calculi by 
means of continuous application of various chemical agents. Most 
of such chemical solutions were highly acid and they caused so 
much irritation in the adjacent tissues that their use was imprac- 
tical. It was shown that solutions of citric acid were most effec- 
tive in dissolving formations of calcium in vitro. It was found 
that solutions of sodium citrate can be buffered successfully with 
magnesium without diminishing their power of dissolving calcium 
elements. Certain types of phosphatic stones of loose consistency 
became amenable to such treatment. 

During 1942 various complications resulting from nearby ex- 
plosions or blasts received much attention. The symptoms ac- 
companying this form of war injury were referred to as “‘crush 
syndrome.” Suppression of urine was a frequent complication, 
without any gross evidence of actual renal trauma. (See also 
CHEMOTHERAPY. ) (W. F. Br.) 


J The smallest of the South American republics, on 
ruguay. the Atlantic coast between Argentina and Brazil. 
Area, 72,153 sq.mi.; pop. (1939 official est.) 2,146,545. The 
percentage of whites is higher than in any American country ex- 
cept Argentina and Canada. Capital, Montevideo, pop. (1941 offi- 
cial est.) 770,000. President in 1942: General Alfredo Baldomir. 
History.—Uruguayan developments throughout 1942 stemmed 
generally from World War II conditions. The almost constant 
political conflicts of the two main political groups in the country 
came, in the main, as a result of a difference of opinion over for- 
eign policy. The obstructionist tactics of the opposition, which 
had led in 1941 to several cabinet and congressional crises, threat- 
ened to do the same in 1942, until in February, President Baldo- 
mir dissolved congress and postponed to November the presi- 
dential election scheduled for March. By certain peculiar pro- 
visions of the constitution the minority party (in this case, the 
Blanco Nationalist party, headed by Luis Alberto Herrera) was 
given a minimum of three of the nine cabinet posts and half the 
senate membership. No governmental actions were possible if the 
opposition refused to attend congressional meetings. To correct 
this situation, President Baldomir actively supported constitu- 
tional reforms. Herrera, strongly anti-United States and inclined 
to be pro-axis in his sympathies, steadily opposed the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy, the keystone of which was Pan-American 
co-operation. During the eight months between the dissolution of 


ship, students staged a pro- 
United Nations rally at Montevideo in March 1942 
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congress and the November elections, President Baldomir ruled 
with the aid of a state commission, composed of a large number 
of prominent citizens, which he had selected to share with him the 
responsibilities of government. 

In September, with the naming of Juan José Amézaga and Luis 
Alberto Herrera as the presidential candidates by the two main 
parties, the campaign got under way. Running as vice-president 
on the Baldomir-sponsored Amézaga ticket was Foreign Minister 
Alberto Guani. On November 29, the election was held and, with 
only 65% of the total electorate voting, in part because of tre- 
mendous nation-wide rainstorms, the administration’s policies 
were approved. The government party (the Colorados) not only 
elected Amézaga and Guani but also captured both houses of 
congress and most departmental and municipal offices. In addi- 
tion, the constitutional changes proposed by the chief executive 
were approved by decisive majorities. 

After the Rio de Janeiro Conference of Foreign Ministers in 
January, Uruguay severed its diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Italy and Japan, and announced a policy of close co-operation 
with the other American nations against axis aggression. Active 
defense measures were also taken, especially after the receipt of 
an unspecified amount of weapons from the United States in the 
form of a lend-lease grant. 

To offset its lost European markets and, in part, to prepare for 
eventual post-war conditions, Uruguay signed a reciprocal trade 
agreement with the United States in July. Growing fuel shortages 
in late 1942 promised, unless soon relieved, wide unemployment 
and distress. 

Education.—Education is free and compulsory. There were 
about 1,700 primary schools (enrolment over 200,000) in 1941, 
and the national university at Montevideo. 

Defense.—The army of some 8,000 men (as of 1941) was con- 
siderably strengthened and modernized with new weapons in 1942. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the peso (value: approx. 53.5 
cents U.S. in 1942; 1940 average value: 37.55 cents U.S.). 

Trade and Communication.—In 1940 exports were valued at 
110,473,000 pesos (a 9.0% increase), and went chiefly to the 
United States, 25.8% (1939: 13.9%); Great Britain, 20.8% 
(18.5%); Netherlands, 6.5% (3.4%); Brazil, 5.5% (6.0%). 
They consisted largely of wool, 49.1% (1939: 36.2%); meats and 
extracts,°22.1% (21.5%); hides and skins, 9.1% (11.0%); lin- 
seed, 6.7% (7.3%); livestock, 4.6% (4.4%); cereals, 0.7% 
(6.6%). In 1940 imports (principally textiles, foodstuffs, fuel 
and miscellaneous manufactures) rose 14.4%, to 74,773,000 pesos, 
mainly from Great Britain, 18.5% (1939: 18.2%); United States, 
16.3% (5.2%); Argentina, 13.5% (6.7%); and Brazil, 9.5% 
(8.3%). Decreases in exports, particularly in wool, were consid- 
erable in 1941 and 1942. 

External communication is principally by water and by Pan 
American Airways, with supplementary rail and highway connec- 
tions to Argentina and Brazil. There were more than 22,500 mi. 
of highways and 1,683 mi. of railway in 1941, with extension of 
both systems planned. 

Agriculture and Manufacturing.—Uruguay is primarily pas- 
toral (sheep and cattle), with nearly 80% of the country in graz- 
ing land. There is important acreage in wheat, flax, maize and 
oats. Processing and packing of meat products is an important 
industry. (See also ARGENTINA; HISPANIC AMERICA AND WORLD 
War IL.) (C.N.G.) 


U.S.O.: see UNnitep SERVICE ORGANIZATIONS. 
U.S.S.R.: see Union oF Soviet Soctattst REPUBLICS. 


Ut h A Rocky Mountain state, admitted to the union in 1896, 
ail. popularly known as the “Mormon state.” Area 84,916 
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sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 550,310. The rural (nonfarm) population was 
150,465, (farm) 94,352; urban 305,493, with the following 
origins: white (native) 510,662, (foreign born) 32,298; Negro © 
(native) 1,225, (foreign born) 10. Capital, Salt Lake City © 
(149,934). Other principal cities are Ogden (43,688), Provo 
(18,071) and Logan (11,868). 

History.—In 1942 the administration of the Democratic gov- 
ernor, Herbert B. Maw, co-operated with federal authorities in 
essential war measures and continued to perfect the governmental 
reorganization plan adopted by the 24th legislature in 1941. 
Japanese resettlement centres were established at Topaz and 
Abraham. 

In 1942 E. E. Monson continued as secretary of state, Reese 
M. Reese, auditor, Oliver G. Ellis, treasurer; Grover A. Giles, 
attorney-general and Charles H. Skidmore, superintendent of 
public instruction. 

Education.—There were 148,632 children in the public schools 
in 1942, highest enrolment since 1933, when there were 149,068. || 
The total cost of education was $12,292,390.60, with $10,223,136 — 
devoted to operating expenses. There were 4,110 teachers and 
445 principals. ; 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—Total state obliga- 
tions of $8,082,000 incurred in 1942 for public assistance were 
distributed as follows: old-age assistance, $4,714,000, aid to de- | 
pendent children, $2,035,000; aid to blind, $57,000; general $1,- © 
276,000. A total of 18,411 households were receiving state assis- 
tance in June, 1942 as compared with 21,508 in Dec. 1941. 

Communication.—Highway mileage in 1942 was as follows: 
state, 5,106; county, 14,584; city, 2,269. There were 2,157 mi. 
of steam railway in 1938. Utah had more than 30 airports and 
fields in 1942. 

Banking and Finance.—Sixty banks, 47 state and 13 national, 
had total assets of $233,279,000 in 1942 and 15 building and 
loan associations had aggregate assets of $20,926,166.17. Total 
bank deposits reached $212,112,000. State receipts for the year 
ending June 30, 1942 were $40,400,517.83; expenditures were 
$37,383,310.21. The total of outstanding bonds in 1942 was $1,- 
695,000, with this amount available from the state liquor control — 
fund for retirement of all outstanding bonds. 

Agriculture.—Cash income from farm marketings was $73,- 
815,000 during Jan—Nov. 1942 as compared with $56,092,000 for 
the same period in 1941 and $41,339,000 for the same period 
1940. Producers increased the farm yield as part of the war pro- 
gram. Value of 1942 truck and canning crops was $4,036,000; 
for 1941, $2,746,000. Value of canning tomatoes in 1942 was $1,- 
356,000, and shipping tomatoes, $756,000. 


Principal Agricultural Products of Utah, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 1941 


Hay (tame and wild), tons 
Potatoes, 
Sugar beets, short tons 


1,174,000 
2,312,000 


1,216,000 
1,904,000 
116,000 
35,000 
68,700 
250,000 
19,170 


570,000 
132,000 
35,000 
82,700 
264,000 
20,080 


Celery, crates 
Tomatoes, fresh, bu. 
oS processing, "tons. ..% 50s 
Onions, roo-lb. sacks 
Peas, tons 


Manufacturing.—The upward trend in manufacturing con- 
tinued in 1942, with new industries enabling Utah not only to 
hold its population but to attract newcomers to defense industries. 
Workers numbered 30,700 in 1942 as compared with 20,300 in 
1941, and only 15,982 in the first quarter of the latter year. Total 
pay rolls in manufacturing were $50,939,000 in 1942 as com- 
pared with $27,543,000 in 1941 and $23,400,000 in 1940. 

Mineral Production.—The United States war program gave 
sharp impetus to the state’s greatest industry, with important 
production of copper, lead, and zinc and activity in vanadium, 
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tungsten and potash. Figures covering production of strategic 
minerals in Utah could not be published for reasons of national 
security. Production of gold in 1942 was 386,000 fine ounces and 
of silver 10,450,035 fine ounces. The year saw expansion of the 
pig iron plant and coking coal mine near Cedar City. 

(F. W. Ga.) 
Utilities, Public: see Pusiic Uriuirtes. 


Vanadium Peru is the leading producer of vanadium, with 
* nearly half of the world total. Exports of ore 
declined from 19,784 metric tons in 1940 to 11,682 tons in 1941, 
containing 1,027.6 tons of vanadium. The output of South-West 
Africa in the first half of 1941 was somewhat ahead of the r94o 
average, but below that of previous years. The small Mexican 
output practically ceased in 1941, and no data were received 
from Northern Rhodesia or the United States. (G. A. Ro.) 


Vandegrift, Alexander A. or. cnicer was bom March 
’ * corps officer, was born March 
13 in Virginia. He served under Gen. Smedley Butler at Nicara- 
gua and Haiti and was stationed at Shanghai and Tientsin in the 
late 1920s. He was promoted to brigadier general in 1940 and a 
year later became assistant commandant of the marine corps. He 
was made a major general in 1942 and in May of that year, em- 
barked for a secret destination in the Southwest Pacific. Three 
months later, on Aug. 7, he led the U.S. marine forces that landed 
on the Solomon Islands. Vandegrift’s forces successfully stormed 
Japanese positions on Guadalcanal and seized the nearby air base 
(Henderson field). They successfully repulsed a Japanese at- 
tempt to break through his lines on the southeastern end of the 
island that month and again fought off a Japanese drive to recap- 
ture Henderson field on Sept. 13-14. In a press conference on 
Dec. 7, General Vandegrift estimated that 7,000 Japanese troops 
had been killed since the initial landings of the marines while 
Americans slain numbered only 700. 


| : - 1873-1942), U.S. capitalist, 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius, Me yo sone 2 Ga Noe Yor’ 
city, was the great-grandson of Commodore Vanderbilt, founder 
of one of America’s railroad empires. Educated by private tutors 
and at Yale, Vanderbilt took an early interest in mechanical en- 
gineering. Frequently, he visited railway drafting rooms and shops 
where he studied railroad problems. He patented more than 30 
devices for improving locomotives and freight cars. A colonel of 
the ro2nd engineers serving overseas during World War I, he won 
promotion to brigadier general in 1918 and maintained his rank in 
the organized reserves until 1935. He died aboard his yacht, the 
“Ambassadress,” anchored off Miami, Fla., March 1. 


Varnishes: sce PAINTS AND VARNISHES. 


| A college for women at Poughkeepsie, 
Vassar College. NYS eel in 1861. To meet the 
‘need for women trained for immediate usefulness in the war 
leffort, the college added to its curriculum translator’s courses 
“preparing for civil service examinations in French, German, 
modern Greek, Russian and Spanish; a course in astronomy to 
meet the civil service requirement for junior meteorologists; ad- 
vanced courses in personnel and consulting psychology; additional 
»work in physics on radio and vacuum tube applications; a polit- 
‘ical science course in principles of public administration; special 
‘work in mathematics and a pre-engineering course with either 
‘mathematics or physics as major field. The content of many 
‘other courses, especially in*the natural and social sciences, was 
ladapted to wartime demands. Students whose academic program 


was not directed toward war service were expected to participate 
in community activities or to enroll in extra-curricular courses 
organized by the Vassar Co-ordinating Council for War Activities 
as training for employment in government and business offices, or 
for work in social welfare, recreational and child care centres, 
hospitals, canteens and protective services. Such established 
projects as work in settlement houses or in the techniques of 
communication through radio programs, forums and graphic ex- 
hibits were recognized as preparation for war service. 

During the summer a six-week Institute for Family and Child 
Care Services in War Time was conducted on the campus for 
social workers, educators and others. For statistics of the faculty, 
student enrolment, endowment, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. (H. N. MacC.) 


Vatican City State A sovereign independent state, estab- 

» lished by the Lateran treaty between 
the Holy See and the royal Italian government, Feb. 11, 1929. 
The treaty is recognized in international law, and the reigning 
pope is the sovereign. The area of Vatican City is 108.7 ac. It 
has its own railroad station, radio station, postal system and cur- 
rency. Total issue of bronze, nickel and silver coins in any one 
year is not to exceed 1,000,000 lire. Executive powers are exer- 
cised by the governor, responsible exclusively to the pope; ad- 
ministrative power is exercised by a commission of cardinals, of 
which Cardinal Canali was president in 1942. 

The population of Vatican City in 1942 numbered about 800, 
to which was added the Vatican diplomatic colony representing 
those countries who broke off relations with Italy. Seventeen 
families, numbering 162 persons, were removed from Rome to 
quarters in Vatican City in 1942. 

Forty states were represented at the Holy See—15 embassies, 
24 envoys of ministerial rank and one chargé d’affaires. During 
1942 Finland, Japan and China entered into diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See, and there was a movement in Mexico to estab- 
lish relations. 

The Holy See made it clear that it did not recognize territorial 
changes brought about by invasion. Reports that the Vatican had 
established diplomatic relations with the puppet State of Croatia 
were denied by Radio Vatican Oct. 13. The nazi government ob- 
liged the Holy See to recall some of its diplomatic representatives 
from occupied countries. 

The Vatican published a Yellow Book on the work of the Pris- 
oners of War Information bureau under the secretariate of state. 
The bureau was enlarged from a personnel of two to more than 
130, and headquarters set up in the offices of the Congregation 
for the Oriental Church. The work of the bureau was extended 
to Britain, Australia, Africa and other countries. Daily broad- 
casts of the names of prisoners of war were made by Radio Vati- 
can in various languages. 

Italy’s new ambassador to the Vatican presented his creden- 
tials Feb. 27, 1942. Myron C. Taylor, personal representative of 
President Roosevelt, was received in farewell audience by Pius 
XII Sept. 26. ; 

The Holy See maintained its policy of neutrality in 1942, but 
the pope continued to denounce political totalitarianism, and sup- 
plied funds for food and clothing to the occupied countries. En- 
joying freedom of communication with all nations, the pope by 
broadcasts and letters championed the cause of democracy. (See 
also Prus XII.) (J. LARD 
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Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats. cca tor increasea 


production of fats and oils for lend-lease and military export and 
for increased home consumption resulted in an output of 11,700,- 
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000,000 Ib. of fats and oils from domestic materials in the 
United States in the crop year of 1942, as estimated by the de- 
partment of agriculture. Production in the preceding crop year 
was 9,600,000,000 lb. United States production of vegetable oils 
from domestic materials in the crop year of 1942 was 4,200,000,- 
ooo lb. 

A striking example of how the loss of U.S. imports of oils from 
the far east, particularly coco-nut and palm oils, affected the 
United States in 1942 was shown in the production of oleomar- 
garine. In Oct. 1941 4,680,000 lb. of coco-nut oil and 1,125,000 Ib. 
of palm oil were used in the manufacture of 34,060,000 lb. of 
oleomargarine. In Oct. 1942, not one pound of these imported 
oils was used, although oleomargarine production was increased 
that month to 46,283,000 lb. 

An extensive experiment in the production of sunflower seed 
oil was begun in Canada in 1942 for the purpose of relieving the 
shortage in fats caused by wartime cessation of Pacific imports 
of oil. Information received by the U.S. department of agricul- 
ture indicated that about 3,000 ac. were planted to sunflowers in 
1942, that production approximated 800 lb. per ac. and that there 
was hope for a substantial oil crop in 1943. Earlier in 1942 the 
Canadian government bought 30,000 lb. of “‘Giant Russian” seed 
for crushing experiments to determine techniques of oil extrac- 
tion suited to Canada. Argentina greatly increased its produc- 
tion and exports of oil seeds in 1942, particularly sunflower seed. 


U.S. Production of Principal Fats and Oils 
(Department of Agriculture Estimates) 


| Year 
| Begin- 
ning 


1940-41 1941-42 
lb. 


1942-43* 
lb. 


Butter, creamery & farm . | July 280, ‘ 2,180,000,000 | 2,150,000,000 


wero and rendered pork 
2,900,000,000 
1,950,000,000 
250,000,000 
1,445,000,000 
Q10,000,000 
11,000,000 
300,000,000 
I,440,000.000 
3,000,000 


Oct. 275,000, 2,480,000,000 
Inedible tallow and g gre ases | Oct. 1,492,000,000 | 1,732,000,000 
Corn oil Oct. 185,000,000 242,000,000 
Cottonseed oil ' Aug. | 1,425,000,000 | 1,250,000,000 
Linseed oil** ; July 707,000,000 988,000,000 
Olive oil ‘ Oct. 11,000,000 8,000,000 
Peanut oil Oct. 174,000,000 76,000,000 
Soybean oil Oct. 564,000,000 707,000,000 
Tung oil LB |). Dee? 5,000,000 3,000,000 


 *Estimated. **Includes production from imported flaxseed. 


In the first seven months of 1942 the Argentine exported 148,- 
451,000 Ib. of oils, 60% of which was sunflower seed oil. Argen- 
tine exports for the entire year of 1941 were only 105,521,000 lb. 

U.S. supplies of fats and oils for 1943, including anticipated 


A DIRECT SUBSTITUTE FOR TUNG OIL, superior to the natural Chinese prod- 
uct, was manufactured in the United States in 1942. It is conjugated linseed 
oil, Known as conjulin, made in the degreasing plant pictured, at Harrison, N.J. 


VEGETABLES—VENEREAL DISEASES 
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production, imports and stocks on hand Jan. 1, 1943, were esti- 
mated at 14,500,000,000 lb. In addition to export requirements it 
was estimated that civilian use would require 9,200,000,000 lb., 
the maximum permitted under the limitation order on mange 
turers. No restrictions, however, were placed on the manufac- 
ture of butter and lard. Prices of most food and soap fats and 
oils were maintained at ceiling levels in the closing months of © 
1942. Prices of flaxseed and linseed oil declined in Nov. 1942, 
reflecting a reduced demand for paint oils and large supplies of 
flaxseed. Conservation orders Nov. 20, 1942, required that about 
40% of cold storage stocks of butter be set aside for the require- 
ments of governmental agencies. Restrictions were also placed on / 
the sale of cream, to encourage butter production. Purchases of” 
fats and oils by the Agricultural Marketing administration aver- 
aged 80,000,000 Ib. per month the first ten months of 1942. (See 


also BUTTER; Coco-NuTS; CoTTON; PEANUTS; SOYBEANS.) 
(S: 0: Ro 
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Vegetables: see AGRICULTURE; CoRN; 
GARDENING; POTATOES; TOMATOES; ETC. 
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. America’s entry into World War a 
Venereal Diseases. accelerated venereal disease control — 
activities among the armed forces, on the war production front — 
and among civilians. In Feb. 1942, deficiency funds totalling 
$2,500,000 were appropriated for venereal disease control by con-— 
gress, bringing the total of federal appropriations during the fiscal 
year to $8,750,000. State, local and other funds brought into the ~ 
program raised the total from all sources to $17,700,000. ; 
Chief objectives of control activities were: (a) to pursue an — 
intensified control program among the general population with spe- f 
cial emphasis on cantonment and war production areas; (b) to- 
find, treat and restore to fitness for military or other wartime 
service selectees found to be infected with venereal disease; (c) 
to set up special venereal disease control measures for the protec- 4 
tion of employers and employees in industry. i 
Of especial significance in the planning of control programs 
throughout the country were the prevalence rates among the first — 
2,000,000 selectees and volunteers examined for service in the 
armed forces. In accordance with provisions of the Selective — 
Training and Service Act of 1940, all selectees and volunteers _ 
were given serologic blood tests for syphilis. By the end of Aug. 
1941, reports on the first 2,000,000 were ready for tabulation and_ 
analysis. They represent the largest sampling ever taken of vene- _ 
real infection in the United States, and form the basis for the | 
most reliable estimates ever made of the prevalence of syphilis. : 
The selectee reports for the country as a whole show that 4.5% — 
of the selectees and volunteers examined were infected. For the 
entire male population, aged 21 to 35, the estimated percentage — 
is 4.8; for the total population—male and female, all ages—the 
percentage is 2.5; and the total syphilis populace of the United” 
States is estimated to be approximately 3,300,000. ; 
Table I shows the rates and population totals for the United 
States, for 16 southern states and the District of Columbia, for 21. 
northern states, and for 11 western states. The rates are also 
available by individual states, with breakdowns for urban and 
rural areas and for race. Prevalence rates are much higher among _ 
Negroes than among whites. The estimated rate of prevalence 
among all Negro males, aged 21 to 35, is 27.29%; among all white 
males in the same age group, 2.35%. : 
State health departments (Table II) were steadily expanding | 
their activities. In 1942, they distributed more drugs than ever { 
before; they made more blood tests; they were operating more 
clinics; and they had more patients ANE treatment. 
Speci efforts were made to recruit and train personnel for 
assignments in cantonment and war industry areas. During the— 
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Table 1.—Prevalence of Syphilis among Selectees and General Population 


General Population 


Selectees* 
examined 
Rate 
per 100 


Males 
aged 21-35 
Est. rate 

per roof 


Recion Male and Female, All Ages 


Est. rate 
per 100 


Est. . 
no. cases 


United States 


Seen 4.8 
! 16 Southern States and D. C. 


4-7 
10.5 


3,303,438 
2,026,758 


South Atlantic... 
East South Central . 


II.o 914,812 
500,391 


605,555 
1,046,913 
50,849 
388,685 


432,219 
166,160 


me 
on 


West South Central 
21 Northern States . 


t 
io 


New England . 
Middle Atlantic . . 
East North Central 
West North Central 


1r Western States 


HNN H 
RNWH 


to 


I6 © QAWWH 


229,707 


64,207 
165,500 


Mountain . 
Pacific 


bn 


oO oo 


a) 


*2,000,000 selectee reports received through Au 
, gh Aug. 31, roqr. 
}Kentucky, Idaho, Oregon and Vermont not included in these rates. 


Table Il.—Venereal Disease Control Activities of State Health Departments 


Clinic Admissions Drugs Distributed 
No. of 


Clinics 


Serologic 
Testst Sulphonamide 


Tabletst 


Doses of 
Arsenicalst 


Gonorrhoea 
Cases 


Syphilis 
Cases 


62,835 
66,811 
84,418 
104,421 


240,464 
288,778 
340,015 
343,312 


*End of calendar year. {In millions. iEstimate. 


calendar year, some 120 additional doctors were given reserve 
commissions to carry on venereal disease control activities. 
Seventy nurses were added to the regular staff, supplementing the 
efforts of the doctors, both by assuming routine clinic duties and 
by training lay personnel in contact-tracing and follow-up activi- 
ties. Some 415 lay workers were employed, given special train- 
ing, and were assigned to venereal disease problem areas. 
Sulphathiazole has become generally accepted as the standard 
drug for the treatment of gonorrhoea, although reports on the use 
of sulphadiazine indicated that it acts more rapidly and with 
fewer toxic results. So successful has been the use of the sulphona- 


_ mide drugs in the treatment of gonorrhoea that nearly nine-tenths 


‘Venezuela. 


of the gonorrhoea cases are rendered asymptomatic within a 
period of two weeks. 

Reports on the rapid treatment of syphilis inspired considerable 
optimism. Rapid treatment techniques employed in 1942 ranged 
from one-day, chemo-fever therapy to a multiple-injection therapy 
lasting for six weeks or more. No one of the rapid treatment 


techniques had been, at the close of 1942, accepted as standard ~ 


by the United States public health service or by the medical pro- 
fession. All were experimental, and, although the results were 
encouraging, they were by no means conclusive. (R. A. V.) 


A federal republic in northern South America, 
bounded on the north by the Caribbean sea, on 
the east by the Atlantic ocean and British Guiana, on the south 
and west by Brazil and Colombia. Area, 352,051 sq. mi.; pop. 
(1941 census) 3,839,747, an 11.4% increase since 1936. This 
figure does not include Indians who, according to the 1936 census, 
numbered 103,492. Capital, Caracas (266,726). Other cities 
(with 1936 figures): Maracaibo (110,010); Valencia (49,214); 
Barquisimeto (36,429); Maracay (29,759); Ciudad Bolivar (25,- 
134). President in 1942: General Isaias Medina Angarita (since 
May 9, 1941). 

History.—For Venezuela, 1942 was a year of adjustments, 
both internal and external, to a world at war. Foreign policy was 
directed toward strengthening both economic and political rela- 
tions with the other South American republics. Official visits were 
made by Foreign Minister Parra Perez to Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Uruguay, and Panama, while enthy- 
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ONE OF THE RARE NONVIOLENT TRANSFERS of sovereign territory in the 
20th century took place late in Sept. 1942 when Great Britain formally ceded 
the tiny island of Patos, in the gulf of Paria near Trinidad, to Venezuela after 
several years of amicable dispute. The photograph shows the ceremony at which 
the British flag was lowered 


siastic receptions were given to three South American presidents 
who, during the course of the year, visited Venezuela—Peru’s 
Manuel Prado, Colombia’s Alfonso Lopez, and Ecuador’s Arroyo 
del Rio. A commercial treaty (with Argentina) was signed in 
1942, as well as seven modus vivendi agreements, while treaties 
with Great Britain yielded the small island of Patos in the Gulf 
of Paria and defined the boundary line in that gulf between 
Venezuela and the British island of Trinidad. 

The war in which the U.S. had become involved led to Vene- 
zuela’s closer co-operation with the North American republic. 
In January, at the conference of American foreign ministers at 
Rio de Janeiro, Venezuela was one of the strongest advocates of 
hemispheric solidarity against Germany, Japan, and Italy. 

Doméstic developments in 1942, Venezuela’s second year under 
President Medina’s administration, were characterized by deter- 
mined efforts to lessen the country’s dependence upon imported 
foodstuffs and manufactured goods. Among the most important 
work of Venezuela’s congress in 1942 was the adoption of a new 
civil code and the passage of Venezuela’s first income tax law. 
Also notable in 1942 was the increase and improvement of the 
government’s emergency controls of prices, transportation and 
imports, initiated at the outbreak of World War II. 

The year ended with two national expositions, one industrial 
and the other agricultural, and; on December 17, a great cen- 
tennial observance of the transfer of the remains of Simon 
Bolivar, South American hero of the Wars of Independence, to 
his native city of Caracas. 

Education.—There were in 1942 more than 5,000 elementary 
schools with some 272,000 students; also 69 secondary schools 
and 21 institutions of commercial and other specialized training 
with a combined enrolment of more than 7,000. Two national 
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universities (at Caracas and Merida) enrolled a total of 3,000 
students in 1942. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the bolivar (value in 1942: 
approx. 30 cents U.S.). Public revenues during the first quarter 
(July-September) of the fiscal year, 1942-43, were 68,340,000 
bolivares and expenditures were 73,817,000 bolivares; the 1942- 
43 budget was 320,248,000 bolivares. Notes in circulation (Sept. 
30, 1942) totalled 207,534,170 bolivares. The gold reserve (Aug. 
1942) was 208,234,230 bolivares, an amount more than sufficient 
to cover notes in circulation. The commercial banks (Aug., 1942) 
had a total capital of 73,500,000 bolivares, reserves of 30,175,000 
bolivares, and deposits of 249,249,000 bolivares. 

Trade and Communication.—In 1941 exports totalled 1,061,- 
565,000 bolivares (an 18.9% increase over 1940), of which petro- 
leum and its derivatives amounted to 94.2% (1940: 94%). Non- 
petroleum exports, principally coffee (39.2%), gold (26.2%), 
cacao (9.9%), cattle (3.4%), and hides (3.0%), went chiefly 
to the United States, 76.8% (1940: 77.5%); Argentina, 5.4% 


(.02%); Trinidad, 3.8% (4.3%); Curacao, 2.6% (1.9%); and 
Colombia, 2.2% (1.7%). Imports in 1941, mostly foodstuffs, 


machinery, textiles, and chemicals were valued at 287,736,000 
bolivares (an 8.2% decline), mainly from the United States, 
78.8% (1940: 73.9%); Great Britain, 6.0% (7.6%); Brazil, 
3.4% (0.7%); Canada, 1.6% (1.9%); and Argentina, 1.6% 
(0.4%). 

Foreign communication is by steamship service, by Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, and Royal Dutch Airways. There is also an all- 
weather highway connection with Colombia, by means of a branch 
of the Inter American highway running from Caracas to the 
Colombian border at Cucuta. Within Venezuela the principal 
population centers are connected by a domestic airline. Highways 
(about 3,600 mi. surfaced and improved) and railroads (less than 
700 mi.) are mostly situated in the mountainous area of northern 
Venezuela. In 1942 there were 42,000 licensed motor vehicles. 

There were 28 broadcasting stations in 1942, though only five 
possessed more than purely local significance. Radio receiving 
sets were estimated at 120,000. At the beginning of 1942 there 
were 8,351 miles of telegraph lines. 

Mineral Production.—Third largest petroleum producer in 
the world (after the U.S. and U.S.S.R.), Venezuela produced 
225,000,000 bbls. in 1941 (21.6% more than in 1940), the largest 
annual output yet achieved; 13.1% of the 1941 production was 
refined in Venezuela, most of the remainder being sent to Aruba, 
Curacao, and the U.S. (HBL) 


Vermiculite Sales of vermiculite in the United States in 
* 1941 increased 5% over 1940, to 23,438 short 
tons, but the value of the output dropped 13%. Most of the 
output was from Montana and Wyoming, but North Carolina was 
making a bid for a share in the market. (G. A. Ro.) 


Vermont A north Atlantic state, first to be added to the 
* original thirteen of the United States; popularly 
known as the “Green Mountain State”; area, 9,718 sq.mi., of 
which 440 sq.mi. are water. The population in 1940 was 359,231, 
including 235,992 rural, 123,239 urban. There were 327,079 
native whites, 31,727 foreign-born, 384 Negro, 41 of other races. 
Montpelier is the capital, with a population of 8,006. The two 
largest cities are Burlington on Lake Champlain (27,686), and 
Rutland (17,082). 

History.—The year 1942 was an off-year for the biennial 
sessions of the Vermont state legislature. The principal activities 
of the state centred around various phases of war work. A Coun- 
cil of Safety was set up, modelled on the original Council of 
colonial days, to head up all the civilian defense work of the 
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state. Gov. William H. Wills became the honorary chairman and 
Albert A. Cree of Rutland, executive chairman. Vermont led 
the nation in the scrap metal drive and was among the leading 
states in the scrap rubber drive. Aside from Governor Wills, 
other chief officers of the state for the year were Mortimer R. 
Proctor, lieutenant governor; Rawson C. Myrick, secretary of 
state; Thomas H. Cave, state treasurer; Warren R. Austin and 
George D. Aiken served as U.S. senators, and Charles A. Plumley 
as congressman. 

Education.—There were approximately 1,100 elementary 
schools in operation during 1942, or some 8o less than in the 
preceding year. The enrolment, dropping 1,500, reached 44,095 
pupils. The number of teachers was about 1,900. In the 91 
secondary schools of the state there were some 16,065 pupils 
enrolled, a decrease of 1,000 from the preceding year. Teachers 
in the secondary schools numbered 705. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—The state depart- 
ment of public welfare carried an average of 708 cases for aid to 
dependent children for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, with 
an average of 1,898 eligible children under the age of 16, and 
expended $277,014.96 for assistance payments. This expenditure 
was made up of 50% federal funds and 25% each of state and 
local funds. In the blind assistance program, there was an average 
of 161 cases, with an expenditure of $42,988.50, equally divided 


between the state and social security board. During the fiscal — 


year there was an average of 1,441 cases receiving general relief, 
with expenditures of local funds totalling $318,719.27. Excluded 
from this figure was all expense of hospitalization, medical care, 
administrative cost, expense of poor farms and almshouses and 
the cost of distributing surplus commodities. There are only two 
penal institutions within the state. As of July 1, 1942, there 
were 173 inmates in the state prison for men and 97 in the house 
of correction, making a total of 270 confined in the state prison 
at Windsor. There were 25 women at Riverside reformatory in 


Rutland. The total cost of operation at the state prison in Wind- — 


sor was $165,000 and the total cost at the women’s reformatory 
was roughly $28,000. The Weeks school for minors at Vergennes 
is not included, because it is classed as a school rather than a 
penal institution. 


Communication.—The total number of miles included in the — 


public highways of the state during 1942 was 14,204.5. Of this 
number, 1,780.3 mi. were listed as state highways; 
as state-aid highways; 9,680.2 mi. as town highways. The total 
estimated state expenditure for highway work in Vermont during 
1942 was $4,083,000. The state railroad system included 969.2 
mi. of road. There were 56,535 telephones in the state. 
Banking and Finance.—In 1942 there were 41 state banks in 
Vermont, 40 national banks, and 11 savings and loan associations. 
In 1941 (the latest date for which figures were available in 1942), 
the total resources of the 41 state banks were $127,313,722.25, 
showing a decrease of $29,279,310.26 since 1934. This decrease 
in total resources was accounted for in the amount of 44% or 
$12,800,000 by a decrease in liabilities. The remaining $17,100,- 
ooo represented shrinkage in asset value as estimated in 1934. 
On the whole, however, the financial condition of the state banks 


showed commendable progress since the 1934 period. The de- | 


posits in state banks in 1941 amounted to $116,837,463.65, which 


was an increase of $4,229,605.41 over the preceding year, but a 


decrease of $14,702,828.75 since 1934. 

The capital and liabilities of the co-operative savings and loan 
associations in the state totalled $2,634,936.65 in 1941, and in 
1940 $3,939,049.73, denoting a decrease of $1,304,113,08. 

The total receipts in the state treasury department as of June 
30, 1942, the close of the fiscal year, were $17,453,933.62. The 
disbursements were $17,008,053.86. The total state debt as of 


2,744.0 mi. — 
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the same date was $6,650,031.90, a decrease of $1,157,000 from 
the preceding year. The total improvement in the state’s financial 
condition was $1,754,196.44. 

Agriculture.—The total acreage of Vermont crops in 1941, 
the latest survey from which figures were available in 1942, was 
1,048,150. The 1940 acreage was 1,061,930. Agricultural crops 
were valued in 1941 at $22,459,000 and in 1940 at $18,489,000. 
The cash income from all farm crops in 1941 was $7,764,000 as 
against $7,716,000 in 1940, and of livestock and livestock products 
$41,258,000 as against $34,317,000, making a total of $49,022,000 
for 1941 and $42,033,000 for 1940. Government payments in 
1941 equalled $1,414,000 and in 1940 they equalled $595,000, 
bringing the grand total of income to $50,436,000 in 1941 as 
against $42,628,000 in 1940. 

The production of dairy products and poultry and eggs in- 
creased in 1942, and the 1942 maple season resulted in a con- 
siderably increased income over 1941. The apple crop was larger 
in 1942, but the potato acreage was down. The weather was 
favourable to large hay and grain crops. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Vermont, 1942 and 1941 


Crop 1942 Crop 1942 1941 


Corn, bus, 2. 
Potatoes, bu. . 
@ats, bus = _ « 
Hay, tons 


2,760,000 
1,500,000 
1,715,000 
1,207,000 


Maple syrup, gal. 
Apples, bu. . . 
Maple sugar, lb. 
Barley, bu. . . 


759,000 
664,000 
190,000 
135,000 


714,000 


160,000 


Manufacturing.—The principal manufactured products of 
Vermont are machine tools, woodworking, lumber and furniture, 
marble, granite, textiles, paper. Other important products include 
talc, asbestos, slate, scales and clothing. Some industries, such 
as slate and marble, were not operating as extensively in 1942 
as in normal times. Industries manufacturing war goods expanded 
output, employees and pay rolls. 

The number of manufacturing establishments in Vermont was 
about 800 in 1942. The total number of workers was about 
110,000, of which approximately 50,000 were industrial workers. 
Total wages paid industrial employees were about $49,500,000. 


As nearly as could be determined from available figures, wages 


in the non-manufacturing group averaged about $12 weekly. The 
total value of products produced was estimated to run well over 


_ $175,000,000. 


Mineral Production.—The latest survey of mineral products 


in the state as of 1942 was made in 1939-40. At that time the 
total value of such products was $12,283,886. Granite products 
/ were valued at $7,304,356; slate at $1,948,315; marble at $1,- 


| 


_ prove profitable. 


533,824. Other important products are asbestos, talc, limestone 
and clay products. In 1942 much was done toward opening up 
old copper deposits and it was expected that the industry would 
(L. W. D.) 


On June 30, 1942, the U. S. 
Veterans administration was 


Veterans Administration. 


operating hospital facilities at 92 locations in 45 states and the 
District of Columbia. There were 62,453 beds for hospital treat- 
ment and 18,371 for domiciliary care. In addition, 1,959 hospital 


i} 


{ 
| 


} 


beds in other government facilities were being utilized. The hos- 
pital load of the Veterans administration at that time was 56,346 
patients, of whom 56,073 were United States veterans, 31 were 
Allied veterans, 18 were employees of the Civilian Conservation 


corps and Work Projects administration, and 224 were miscellan- 
_eous beneficiaries. Of the United States veterans, 52,999 were in 
Veterans administration facilities, 2,080 in other government 
hospitals and 994 in state or civil institutions. Approximately 
76.82% of these United States veterans were receiving treatment 
' for disabilities not of service origin. During the fiscal year 1942, 
9,658 United States veterans were admitted for observation and 
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treatment of tuberculosis, 10,200 for psychotic or mental diseases, 
14,101 for other neurological disorders and 145,315 for general 
medical and surgical conditions. The veteran population in domi- 
ciliary status June 30, 1942, totalled 11,573. Of this number, 
7,417 veterans were disabled by general medical and surgical con- 
ditions, 3,987 by neuropsychiatric diseases and 169 by tubercular 
ailments. During the fiscal year 1942, an average of 5,730 
veterans eligible for care in Veterans administration facilities were 
cared for in state or territorial homes. These homes are reim- 
bursed by the federal government at the rate of $240 a year 
for each of such veterans domiciled therein. During this year, 
dental care was provided for 32,505 hospital patients, 10,087 
domiciliary members and 3,394 out-patients in clinics maintained 
by the veterans administration. 

Pensions and Compensation.—Table I shows the number of 
cases on the rolls as of June 30, 1942, and the net disbursements 
during the fiscal year 1942 from the appropriations “Army and 
Navy Pensions.” 


Table I.—U.S. Veterans on Roll, June 30, 1942 


On roll, 
June 30, 1942 


Disbursements, 
fiscal year 1942 


War 


Yellow fever experiments 
Participants 9 
War of 1812 
Deceased veterans I 
Mexican War 
Deceased veterans 
Indian Wars—total 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 
Civil War—total 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 
Spanish-American War—total 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 
Regular establishment—total 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 
World War I[—total. . . 
Living veterans 
Service connected 
Nonservice connected 
Emergency officers, etc 
Weceasediveterans=s eerste) ee ee 
Service connected 
Nonservice connected 
World War Ii—total 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 
Grand total—pensions and compensation. . . 
Living veterans 
Deceased veterans 236,035 
Participants, yellow fever experiments. 9 


14,750.00 
240.00 


54,966.34 
2,663,535-27 
1,332,595-20 
1,330,040.07 

19,525,453-16 
1,340,514.75 
18,184,938.41 
125,074,152.90 
102,692,905.36 
22,081,247.54 
19,203,923.40 
15,623,585.08 
3,670,338.41 
263,870,050.55 
199,371,996.01 
168, 362,812.92 
26,603,293.1L 


05 
5,389 
1,713 
3,076 

38,689 
975 
37,714 
200,833 
146,886 
62,047 
53,512 
41,583 
11,929 
550,029 
432,409 
348,103 
81,660 
2,646 
118,520 


4,405,889.98 
64,498,654.54 
53,817,353-17 
10,681,301.37 
200,788.22 
II,Q13.32 
188,874.90 
431,208,459.93 
320,373,509.72 
II0,Q1O0,20C.21 
14,750.00 


xy 


The guardianship load of the Veterans administration, June 30, 
1942, was 81,114 wards, of whom 43,336 were incompetents and 
37,778 minors. The value of estates of these wards approximated 
$159,935,514.67. 

Insurance.—As of June 30, 1942, there were 594,735 United 
States government life insurance policies in force, representing 
$2,507,082,186 of insurance. Monthly payments were being made 
to 10,836 policyholders for permanent and total disabilities. Dis- 
bursements for this type of insurance during the fiscal year 1942 
totalled $44,481,192.02. On June 30, 1942, monthly payments 
on yearly renewable term insurance policies were being made to 
9,981 permanently and totally disabled veterans and to the bene- 
ficiaries of 6,402 deceased veterans. Monthly payments on auto- 
matic insurance policies were being made to 236 veterans and 
the beneficiaries of 30 deceased veterans. Disbursements for 
term and automatic insurance during the fiscal year totalled 
$15,490,931.27. During the period Oct. 8, 1940, to June 30, 1942, 
1,481,758 applications for national service life insurance aggre- 
gating $6,810,239,500 were approved. An act approved Oct. 17, 
1940, provided for suspension of enforcement of certain civil 
liabilities of persons serving in the armed forces of the United 
States. Article IV of the act provides that the government would, 
on application by the insured, guarantee to commercial insurance 
companies premiums on insurance carried with such companies by 
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policyholders while in active service. Through June 30, 1942, 
35,118 applications for this benefit had been received, of which 
23,421, representing $56,501,816 of insurance, had been approved. 
Certificates issued to insurers guaranteeing premiums totalled 
1,621 aggregating $1,016,995 of insurance. 

Civilian Conservation Corps.—The total authorized quota 
for the veterans contingent of the corps at the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1942 was 24,400. The year was begun with an enrol- 
ment strength of 20,200 veterans. There were 11,342 veterans 
enrolled in the corps during the fiscal year. The remaining 
strength on June 30, 1942, was 11,147. The records indicate that 
as of June 30, 1942, there had been approximately 225,000 enrol- 
ments in the veterans contingent since its beginning. The total 
number of veterans and their dependents who had received direct 
monetary benefits through payments and allotments was slightly 
less than 600,000. 

The Civilian Conservation corps ceased to exist as an operating 
agency on June 30, 1942, responsive to congressional legislation. 
The veterans remaining in the corps at that time were given 
assistance primarily through the medium of the United States 
employment service in obtaining employment elsewhere. 


Table Il.—Net Disbursements of Veterans Administration in Fiscal Year 1942 


Disbursements 
$104,530,046.33* 


Purpose 
Salariesrandtexpens@vs sarol cy leew ise an tie. Gy et aa eee omen 


Ipcintingsand |bindin eames rng) ase te Ae eee Roworsn oe 155,032.86 
Public Works Administration act of 1938 (allotment to Veterans 
adminis (rattonero S510 42) §mletete-tlrgie) (esis ees 42,502.37 


Hospital and domiciliary facilities and services, Veterans 

administration 
Armysandmnavy PENSIONS pumeatan. cist co obircte aor embencn asas 
Miltary and naval insurance.) 4. s+ 6 <5 » 2. « « © ss 


United States government life insurance fund. ........ 


4,002,650.93 
431,298,450.93 
15,490,931.27 
44,481,192.02 


NationaliServace iliteamsurance! = 38) cs ii 3) ese) Genet eu 960,608.14 
Adjustediservice certificate fund) <9: . 3 6 ns 6 «sw 43,227,404.24T 
Adjusted service and dependent’pay . . . . . « 2 6% «© was 253,190.34 
Mocatonal trainings ©. hha d OF ayes! is x's lie, dele oles poses — 3,641.03} 
Allotments:and allowances: = « « «= = aa © a 4 ue ale —2,217.06f 
Generalmpost Vendo. oie NOs We oc ar a) Te. ek Bile eee Gee 35,900.51 
Funds due incompetent beneficiaries. . ........2... 124,148.39 
Personal funds of patients, Veterans administration... .. . 2,702,885.67 
Miscellaneous sara mcnpete sit facl cd cn Pcp aisucoio ates iohmoh pans 25,885.59 


Total $647,333,991-90 


*Includes adjustments on lapsed appropriations—medical and hospital services, credit 
of $2,071.40 and national homes for disabled volunteer soldiers, credit of $5.60; also in- 
cludes net disbursements of $987,004.75 made to other government agencies for the care 
and treatment of Veterans administration beneficiaries. 

+Includes amounts for repayment of loans, due to a change in method of reporting as of 
July 1, 1941, to conform to Executive Order No. 8512 and Regulation No. 1 issued pur- 
Fev pee: Actual disbursements for fiscal year 1942 amounted to $1,659,220.95. 

redits. 


Co-operative Employment Activities.—The Veterans admin- 
istration maintains personal contact with local representatives 
of the United States employment service of the Social Security 
board and other government agencies with regard to employment 
of veterans. Employment service reports show that on June 30, 
1942, the number of unemployed veterans registered for employ- 
ment was 152,130 as compared with 212,984 June 30, 1941. 

(Ge, A, ihe) 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. sce vss tne close a 
* Sept. 1, 1942—the close of 
its fiscal year—the V.F.W.’s war programs included: 

1. Presentation to the U.S. government of fifteen $10,000 
trainer planes for use by the army air forces. The entire $150,000 
was voluntarily contributed by V.F.W. posts and members. 

2. Organization of an aviation cadet recruiting program. Under 
the direction of a national chairman, local posts throughout the 
country were advised and instructed in the recruiting of young 
men for the army air forces. As a result, as of Sept. 1, 1942, 
more than 6,500 V.F.W. candidates had been sent to the army 
air corps for aviation cadet training. More than 14,000 additional 
candidates were receiving V.F.W. instruction so that they, too, 
might qualify as aviation cadets. This instruction included coach- 
ing by co-operating instructors to overcome educational defects 
and medical examinations to check physical qualifications so that 
operations and medical treatment could repair minor physical 
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handicaps. 

3. Purchase of government war savings bonds and stamps by 
individual members and V.F.W. units. 

4. Local war programs included a wide range of activities from 
canteens and entertainment for service men to “letters-from- 
home” clubs sending weekly news letters to all men in service 
from their respective communities, the distribution of pocket- 
size New Testaments or Prayer Books, farewell parties to all local 
men leaving for service, the presentation of community “honour 
rolls” bearing the names of all local men in uniform and scores 
of similar projects. 

5. Nation-wide distribution of war posters through local posts 
and placing on display in post headquarters, bus and railroad 
stations, in post offices, on bulletin boards at army camps and 
naval stations and in many other places where they contributed 
to the morale of the armed forces and stimulated public unity. 
One of these posters “Stop, Look and Listen” was printed, in mat 
form, in a total of 546 newspapers throughout the country. Simi- 
lar patriotic features were the Memorial day full-page features 
published under V.F.W. auspices in 331 daily and weekly news- 
papers. 

6. A nation-wide distribution of service star window cards to 
the families of men in uniform. The co-operation of more than 
I,000 newspapers and more radio stations brought the V.F.W. 
offer of these cards, gratis, to millions of American homes. By the 
end of the fiscal year, Sept. 1, 1942, more than 350,000 of the © 
cards—bearing from one to six stars—had been sent to mothers 
and fathers, wives, sisters and brothers and sons and daughters of 
members of the armed forces. 

Besides these war-time activities, the V.F.W. program, as always, 
stressed veteran welfare, child care and Americanism. Rapid 
membership increases, as soldiers, sailors and marines became 
eligible when they entered the combat zones of World War II, 
added many thousands of World War II participants to the mem- 
bership rolls which previously had consisted of more than a quar- 
ter of a million veterans of World War I, the Spanish-American 
War and other campaigns and armed expeditions in which the 
United States had been involved since the founding of the V.F.W. — 
in 1899. 

“United We Win” was the theme of the 1942 national encamp- 
ment held at Cincinnati, Ohio. Officers elected to serve for the 
1942-1943 term were: Robert T. Merrill, Havre, Mont., com- © 
mander-in-chief; Carl J. Schoeninger, Detroit, Mich., senior vice 
commander-in-chief; Jean A. Brunner, Brooklyn, N.Y., junior 
vice commander-in-chief; R. B. Handy, Jr., Kansas City, Mo., 
adjutant-quartermaster general; Louis E. Starr, Portland, Ore., 
judge advocate general; Joseph M. Stack, Pittsburgh, Pa., chief . 
of staff; Clarence R. Christie, Seattle, Wash., inspector general; 
Dr. George M. Lochner, St. Petersburg, Fla., surgeon general; 
Rabbi Michael Aaronsohn, Cincinnati, national chaplain; Robert 
E. Kernodle, Kansas City, Mo., national historian and Teller 
Ammons, Denver, Colo., national patriotic instructor. (BL Ys) . 


Veterinary Medicine Veterinary preparedness commit- 
* tees were appointed in each state 
under the authority of the procurement and assignment service. 
Local draft boards, governed by information provided by these 
committees co-operated in the effort to prevent the removal of 
rural veterinarians from regions densely ‘populated with food- 
producing animals or threatened by sweeping epizootics which 
cut down food supply. 
Veterinary Corps.—Since meat and milk inspection had been 
a specialized branch of the American veterinary college curric- | 
ulums from 1890 on, food inspection by the veterinary corps, 
which operates under the direction of the surgeon general of the 
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army, grew in magnitude and importance with the expansion of 
the military forces and their distribution to various parts of the 
world. Contrary to the popular impression that veterinary of- 
ficers are not needed in mechanized warfare, commanders of 
U.S. troops in foreign countries, accustomed to the protection 
of health afforded by modern methods of food inspection re- 
quested the surgeon general to provide them with this service. 
To name but one of many examples, the dairy cows of Iceland, 
furnishing milk to U.S. troops were tested for tuberculosis as a 
health measure. 

Vaccination of Military Animals.—Over-12,000 horses and 
mules were used in the simulated warfare carried out in Louisiana, 
where encephalitis, tetanus and anthrax are prevalent. All of 
these animals were vaccinated with chick-embryo-encephalitis 
vaccine, tetanus toxoid and intradermal anthrax vaccine made at 
the veterinary laboratory of the medical centre in Washington. 
The consequence of the precaution taken was that no case of 
these infections occurred as a result of these manoeuvres. The 
result was particularly pronounced for tetanus, since horses and 
mules are highly susceptible to that disease and more than 300 
distinctly tetanogenic wounds were treated at the veterinary field 
hospitals during the training period. In view of the infectious 
character of the terrain occupied, the complete control of tetanus 
by vaccination demonstrated the preventive merits of tetanus 
toxoid in military animals. 

Veterinary Medicine Honoured.—In creating the rank of 
brigadier general in the Veterinary corps of the army, President 
Roosevelt paid tribute to the veterinary service. Col. R. A. 
Kelser, director of the corps was promoted to that rank March 
17, 1942. General Kelser was also awarded the Twelfth Interna- 
tional Congress prize for 1942 by the American Veterinary Med- 
ical association. 

Poultry Medicine.—Statistical records having shown that the 
mortality among farm chickens and turkeys is nearly 60% per 
annum, the government’s plan to increase poultry and egg pro- 
duction by merely telling the farmers to hatch more chicks was 
vigorously challenged by the veterinary service on the ground 
that trying to raise more poultry without corresponding improve- 
ment in poultry hygiene would only increase the appalling death 
rate and thus diminish rather than augment production. Increas- 
ing housing capacity and abolishing the notoriously insanitary 
customs of poultry raising were the initial steps recommended by 
the United States bureau of animal industry. In co-operation 
with state and national societies of veterinarians and poultrymen, 
short courses on poultry hygiene and poultry pathology were 
given by many of the state agricultural colleges, and a series of 
technical bulletins for the guidance of farmers and veterinarians 
was published and widely distributed. Poultry pathologists from 
the colleges conducted schools for veterinary practitioners in 
numerous localities with the object of encouraging them to im- 
prove this neglected branch of animal medicine. The result of 
the combined effort was gratifying. 

Military Animals.—A survey of the use of horses, mules and 
camels by the field armies of World War II, based upon obtain- 
able information showed that animal transportation is still a 
necessary part of military organization. For transportation of 
men (cavalry) and of matériel (guns, food, ammunition), the 
German, Japanese and Italian troops utilized a large number of 
animals. The conclusion of the U.S. remount service, based upon 
current information and experiences of World War I, was that 
as soon as the strength of competing forces in tanks, aeroplanes, 
guns and infantry become equal, animal transportation might be 
the deciding factor. 

Swine Erysipelas.—Although once rare in the United States, 
erysipelas is now pronounced one of the three grave diseases of 
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swine, namely: cholera, paratyphoid enteritis and erysipelas. A 
step taken toward its control was the permission granted by -the 
government to use the serum-culture method of vaccination. 
Owing to the danger of spreading the infection through the use 
of this living vaccine, the method had, hitherto, been prohibited. 
Only the antiserum which confers but transient passive immunity 
was permitted until 1942. The developments of 1942 showed that 
swine erysipelas is a menace of the first rank to the people’s food 
supply. An outbreak in horses, the first of record in the U.S., 
occurred in Iowa and numerous veterinarians contracted the 
disease (erysipeloid) while handling infected hogs or the vaccine. 

Swine Dysentery.—In the effort to increase the hog crop to 
100,000,000 head in obedience to the government’s urge, certain 
swine breeders of the middle west increased their herds beyond 
their ability to care for them. The increment and the heavy rains 
of the summer season of 1942 brought about widespread out- 
breaks of intestinal infections which led to the belief that a 
new disease had struck the swine-growing industry, when in fact 
the incident proved to be but the increased virulence of an old 
malady. 

Canine Medicine.—A war-dog service was organized in the 
remount division of the quartermaster department of the army. 
Although dogs were employed for various purposes in all of the 
modern armies, the first dog service in the United States army 
was established in 1942. From a small beginning of a few hun- 
dred dogs for guarding important centres of production, the 
quartermaster general set up a training centre for military dogs 
at Front Royal, Va., which forecasts an extensive development 
of this new departure. Concurrently with the mobilization of a 
large number of dogs, came the necessity of instituting measures 
for preventing the more common dog maladies: distemper, rabies, 
mange, malnutrition and various avitaminoses, deadly to the 
canine species. ; 

Bovine Brucellosis.—As a destroyer of food—meat and milk— 
brucellosis of cattle ranks high. (This disease is more commonly 
known as contagious abortion or Bang’s disease.) Encouraged by 
the success attained in eradicating bovine tuberculosis, the vet- 
erinary service set out to exterminate this disease‘ in cattle and 
swine. Developments of 1942 indicated that the infection, par- 
ticularly that of swine, is responsible for the increasing incidence 
of undulant fever of man. A conference of health officials and 
veterinarians of the federal and state services held at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, in June 1942, clearly established the relationship of 
brucellosis in swine and man, and in swine and cattle. A well 
controlled investigation of an outbreak of undulant fever in an 
Iowa city (Marcus) showed that brucellosis of dairy cows con- 
tracted from swine was the source responsible for the infection 
in the human victims: hog to cow to man. 

In Great Britain, struggling to become as self-contained as 
conditions permit, brucellosis of cattle was rated as a major 
threat to the effort. The success achieved in the United States 
from vaccination with an attenuated culture of Brucella abortus 
properly combined with sanitary measures, resulted in the adop- 
tion of the American method in England. A scientist of the 
United States bureau of animal industry who was invited to visit 
England to make a tour of investigation, installed the plan which 
gave promising results during the past two years in the U.S. 


Bre_IoGRAPHY.—Wartime Veterinary Service: Lt. Col. Sam F. Seeley, 
M.C., U.S. Army, “The Procurement and Assignment Service for Physicians, 
Dentists and Veterinarians,” J.A.V.M.A. (Nov. 1942). Veterinary Corps: 
Brig.Gen. R. A. Kelser, V.C., U.S. Army, “The Veterinary Profession and 
its Present Responsibilities,” Proceeding, A.V.M.A. (Aug. 25, 1942), to 
be published, and personal interview. Community Livestock Sales: A. C. 
Topmiller, “(Community Sales Cause Dissension,” J.4.V.M.A. (Dec. 1940); 
A. K. Kuttler, “Hog Cholera in Sales Rings,” ibid. (Nov. 1941); Editorial, 
ibid. (May 1941). Vaccination of Military Animals: Lt.Col. D. M. Camp- 
bell, V.C., U.S. Army, “Experiences of an Army General Veterinary Hos- 
pital,” Vet. Med. xxxvii (Aug. 1942). The Effects of Bovine Tuberculosis 
on Human Health: J. Arthur Meyer, M.D., “Bovine Tuberculosis Eradica- 
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tion in the United States and its Resulting Beneficial Effects on Humap 
Health,” Proceeding, United States Live Stock Sanitary Association (1941), 
J.AV.M.A. (Jan. 1942); R. R. Dykstra, Animal Sanitation and Disease 
Control (1942). Veterinary Medicine Honored: Editorial, J.A.V.M.A. 
(April 1942). Death of A. T. Kinsley: Editorial, ‘Albert T. Kinsley, B.S., 
M.S., D.V.S., J.A.V.M.A. (Jan. 1942). Poultry Medicine: J. Holmes Martin, 
“The Poultry Industry Needs the Veterinary Profession,” JAVM.A. 
(March 1942). Military Animals: Maj.Gen. John K. Herr, U.S. Army, 
“The Use of Cavalry in War,” Proceeding, Horse and Mule Association of 
America (1941), J.A.V.M.A. (Feb. 1942). Swine Erysipelas: General 
Discussion, Proceeding, Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association (Oct. 1942). 
Swine Dysentery: Annual Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical 
Association, J.A.V.M.A. (July, Sept., Oct., Nov. 1942). Canine Medicine: 
Editorial, “Dogs for Defense,” J.4.V.M.A. (Oct. 1942). Bovine Brucellosis: 
Adolph Eichhorn, ‘Personal Survey of Wartime Animal Disease Control in 
Great Britain,” Proceeding, 45th Annual Meeting, U.S. Live Stock, Sanitary 
Association (Dec. 1941). “Keeping Animals Healthy,” The Year Book of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, Government Printing Office, 


1942. (L. A. M.) 

s A town of central France, department of Allier, located 
Vichy. on the right bank of the Allier river, 33 mi. southeast 
of Moulins; pop. (1939), 20,000. Vichy has been an internation- 
ally famous medicinal spa since the latter part of the 17th cen- 
tury; its alkaline waters are especially recommended for diseases 
of the stomach and the liver, including diabetes and gout. 

Vichy first acquired political importance in the summer of 1940, 
when the French government, formed after the loss of the war to 
Germany and headed by Chief of State Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain (q.v.), established itself there. It was unwilling to return 
to Paris because of the German military occupation, and Vichy 
was convenient as a temporary seat of government because of the 
large number of hotels and sanatoria which could be converted to 
use as official residences and offices. What was originally re- 
garded as a temporary makeshift arrangement continued through 
1942, since the war did not come to an end and no final peace 
was concluded between Germany and France. A rapid succession 
of events, initiated by the U.S. and British landing in French 
North Africa on Nov. 8, led to the disappearance of even the 
semblance of independence formerly maintained by the Vichy 
regime. Admiral Jean Francois Darlan (q.v.), a former premier 
of the Vichy government and formerly minister of marine, passed 
over to the United Nations’ side and carried on in North Africa 
as civil administrator until his assassination. Repudiating the 
armistice, Hitler occupied all France. The greater part of the 
French fleet, stationed at Toulon, was scuttled by its crew to pre- 
vent the ships from falling into axis hands. The stage seemed 
set for a return to Paris of whatever puppet regime Germany 
might wish to maintain in France. (See also FRANCE.) 

(W. H. Cu.) 


PETAIN’S GUARD stationed in front of the office of the secretary of war at 
Vichy in 1942, before German occupation of all France 


VICHY—VIRGINIA 


H . A state of the Australian commonwealth, area 87 - 
Victoria. 844 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Dec. 31, 1941), 1,952,152. 
Chief cities (pop. Dec. 31, 1939): Melbourne \Cap., 1,046,750); 
Geelong (40,100); Ballarat (38,590); Bendigo (30,150). Gover- 
nor (1942): Maj. Gen. Sir W. J. Dugan. 

History.—In July 1942 the Victorian Labour party decided to 
end its alignment with the Dunstan (Country party) government, 
which it had supported for more than seven years. The Labour 
party objected to Albert Dunstan’s opposition to the common- 
wealth government’s uniform tax legislation, and his general atti- 
tude toward the commonwealth. The defeat of the government 
was avoided, however, by Everard, the leader of the United Aus- 
tralia party (opposition) moving a vote of confidence in the gov- 
ernment before the Labour party was able to move a noncon- 
fidence motion. The motion was carried by 36 votes to 19, and 
the U.A.P. took its place on the cross-benches in support of the 
government while Labour became the official opposition. 

The state budget which was presented in August revealed a sur- 
plus of £A.792,000 for 1941-42 which was to be set aside for the 
erection of buildings such as hospitals and schools. Estimates for 
1942-43 provided for a surplus of £A.85,000, revenue being esti- 
mated at £A.32,541,000 and expenditure at £A.32,456,000. Fea- 
tures of the budget were increased pay for police and other public 
servants, a cut of about 50% in suburban rail fares for servicemen 
and a reduction in land tax on land used for primary production. 

In August the city of Melbourne celebrated the centenary of its 
incorporation as a municipality and a congratulatory message was 
received from his majesty the king. 


Education.— In 1939: 


state primary schools, 2,585; scholars on roll, 


221,219; average attendance, 155,441. State secondary schools, 154; 
scholars on roll, 42,104; average attendance, 34,176. E 
Finance.—In 1942-43 (estimated) revenue £A.32,541,00c; expenditure 


£A.32,456,000; debt outstanding (June 30, 1941) £A.181,219,000. 

Communication.—Roads and streets fit for motor traffic (Sept. 30, 1939) 
103,929 mi. Railways (1940-41) 4,745 mi. Motor vehicles licensed 
(March 31, 1942): cars, trucks, etc., 211,441; cycles 18,166. Wireless re- 
ceiving set licences (March 31, 1942) 372,010. Telephones (June 30, 
1941) 228,936. 

Agriculture, Manufactures, Mineral Production.—Production in 
wheat 47,000,000 bu.; wool (1940-41) 185,000,000 1b.; coal, brown 
(1940) 3,994,515 tons; gold (1939) 156,522 fine ounces. Industry and 
labour, 1940-41: factories 9,121; employees 237,636; gross value of out- 
put £A.209,348,845; unemployment (trade union returns) (March 1942), 
1.4%. CW. D. Ma.) 


1941-42: 


Victory Tax: see Taxation. 


Virginia Southernmost of the middle Atlantic states, the “Old 
first permanently settled at Jamestown in 1607. Area, 40,815 
sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 2,677,773. Of the population, 35.3% were 
urban and 64.7% rural. An estimate based upon 5% of the cen- 
sus showed a white population of 2,013,723, nonwhite of 664,050. 
Capital, Richmond (193,042, increased by annexation to 213,500 
on the basis of 1940 census figures). Other cities include Norfolk 
(144,332) and Roanoke (69,287). Richmond’s metropolitan pop- 
ulation was estimated in Dec. 1942, at 258,000; the Norfolk- 
Portsmouth-Newport News area at 429,000. 

History.—The biennial session of the general assembly began 
Jan. 14 and ended March 14. The war program outlined by Gov- 
ernor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., in his inaugural address Jan. 21 
was substantially and quickly made law. The assembly established 
a state department of corrections to introduce into Virginia a 
system of probation and parole; established a retirement system 
for state employees and school teachers; established a personnel 
and merit rating system for state employees; made the governor 
director of civilian defense; added $5,000,000 to the sinking 
fund, and simplified the administration of several state depart- 
ments. A special session of the assembly met from Sept. 29 to 
Oct. 1. Approving unanimously the governor’s suggestion, the 


Dominion” was one of the 13 original United States; — 
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legislature provided for eventual liquidation of the state debt by 
transferring an additional $10,000,000 of an unobligated surplus 
of $18,639,879.66 from the treasury to the sinking fund for the 
purchase of federal government bonds. The governor in 1942 
(elected in Nov. 1941) was Colgate W. Darden, Jr.; William M. 
Tuck was lieutenant-governor. 

Education.—In 1941-42, elementary school enrolment was 
449,657; teaching staff, 12,416; secondary school enrolment, 136,- 
525; teaching staff, 5,660. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—For the year ended 
June 30, 1942, 6,314 persons received $910,673.95 in general re- 
lief; 19,783 persons received $2,454,481.19 in old-age assistance; 
14,313 dependent children, $1,164,015.66; 1,081 blind, $163,- 
727.70; and in 1942 (January through November) 289,432 unem- 
ployment compensation checks were written for $2,655,778.98. 
An average daily population of 4,557 were in five penal institu- 
tions for adults and 772 were in four industrial schools for 
juveniles. 

Communications.—On Jan. 1, 1942, there were 9,459.9 mi. of 
highway in the state’s primary system; on July 1, 1942, there 
- were 37,486.61 mi. in the secondary system. During the year 
ended June 30, 1942, the state spent $31,305,304.24 on the high- 
ways. Railroad mileage in Virginia was 4,203.2 on Jan. 1, 1942. 
There were 302,585 telephones in Virginia on Nov. 30, 1942. 

Banking and Finance.—On Dec. 31, 1941, Virginia had 184 
state banks and branches and 130 national banks and branches. 
Deposits of the former totalled $337,776,000; of the latter, $506,- 
799,000; assets of the state banks, $379,985,000; of national 
banks, $563,380,000. Resources of 19 industrial loan associations, 
58 building and loan associations, and 32 credit unions were $46,- 
933,207. The state budget for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1942, showed receipts of $134,534,252; expenditures, $122,729,- 
989. The gross debt on June 30 was $18,888,996.75; the net debt, 
$12,580,802.99; in the sinking fund, $6,308,193.76. Later in the 
year $15,000,000 was added to the sinking fund by authorization 
of the state legislature. 

Agriculture.—The value of Virginia’s principal crops in 1942 
was estimated at $172,127,000, an increase of 39% over 1941. 
Acreage harvested advanced 6% above the 1941 figure to 3,851,- 
ooo acres. Yields of most crops were above the recorded aver- 
age, but a wet fall hampered harvesting activities, and a shortage 
of farm labour became increasingly acute as the year advanced. 
The farm income in 1942 was estimated at more than 35% 
higher than in 1941, when the income was $158,260,000. Of the 
latter amount, $77,821,000 came from crops, $73,915,000 from 
livestock, and $6,524,000 from government payments. Tobacco, 
first in value of production at $40,346,000, was worth 60% more 
than in 1941. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of manufactures in 1940 was 
$1,255,354,533. Wage earners were paid $184,506,695. The prin- 
cipal industries were tobacco products, transportation equipment, 
textiles, food products and paper and printing. 

Mineral Production.—The value of mineral production in 


Leading Agricultural Products of Virginia, 1942 and 1941 


1941 


1942 
(estimated) 


106,528,000 
33,000 
33,586,000 
3,510,000 


88,572,000 
28,000 
32,942,000 
2,625,000 
1,800,000 
11,800,000 
1,860,000 
7,065,000 
1,257,000 
6,800,000 
6,808,000 
2,970,000 
169,510,000 
638,000 


Tobacco, lb 
Cotton, lint, bales 


2,120,000 
13,908,000 
1,936,000 
7,520,000 
1,489,000 
9,200,000 
7,242,000 
3,875,000 
201,500,000 
1,782,000 


Barley, bu : 
Apples, commercial, bu 
Peaches, bu 

Wheat, winter, bu. 
Hay, all tame, tons 
Lespedeza seed, lb 
Potatoes, bu 

Sweet potatoes, bu 
Peanuts for nuts, Ib 
Soybeans for beans, bu 
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1940 was $37,670,935; 19,057 wage earners were paid $20,382,889. 

The two leading minerals were coal (valued at $27,103,764 in 

1940) and coke ($928,239). (J. S. Br.) 
A state institution for higher 


Virginia, University Of. education at Charlottesville, Va. 


The original university was designed and built by Thomas Jeffer- 
son. There are six departments: two academic—the college and 
department of graduate studies; and four professional—law, medi- 
cine, engineering and education. The total budget for 1942-43 
was $3,030,609. The corporate name of the university is “The 
Rector and Visitors of the University of Virginia.” For statistics 
of student enrolment, faculty members, endowment, library vol- 
umes, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. G.EN:) 


Virgin Islands A United States dependency in the West 

« Indies, east of Puerto Rico, comprising 
St. Croix (pop. 12,902), St. Thomas (11,265) and St. John (722) 
islands. Area, 133 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 24,889, 13.1% more than 
in 1930, with whites 9%, Negroes 69% (1930: 78.3%), “mixed 
and other races” 22% (1930: 124%). The chief cities are: Char- 
lotte Amalie, the capital, on St. Thomas, 9,801 (1930: 7,036); 
Christiansted, 4,495 (1930: 3,767) and Frederiksted, 2,498 (1930: 
2,698) on St. Croix. The governor in 1942 was Charles Harwood. 

History.—In 1942 the Virgin Islands celebrated the 25th anni- 
versary of their transfer from Denmark to the United States. 
The effects of World War II were felt heavily in continued loss of 
tourist trade and various restrictions and economic dislocations. 
Rationing was begun on many articles, notably gasoline. 

Education.—In 1941, there were 26 elementary schools (3,281 
enrolment, including 1,471 in eight accredited private schools), 
and three high schools (enrolment: 750). 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the United States dollar. An 
annual United States government subsidy is made to assist in de- 
fraying government expenses. The total budget for 1942 was 
$889,845. 

Trade.—Under wartime conditions in 1942 official policy was 
to withhold full trade statistics. Nevertheless, trade, although 
restricted to strategic and war related movements, increased 
greatly in 1942 as indicated by a doubling of the revenues of St. 
Thomas, principally derived from commercial sources. Imports 
from the United States (normally 60-75% of the total) were 
valued at $3,023,979 in 1940; exports (normally around 95% of 
the total) $1,448,020, and in the first nine months of 1941, $3,- 
003,200 and $1,725,053 respectively. Rum, bay rum, and sugar 
provided most of the exports. 

Communication.—External communication is by steamer and 
Pan American Airways, through Charlotte Amalie. Inter-island 
traffic is by boat. 

Agriculture.—Agriculture supplements shipping to support St. 
Thomas. St. Croix and St. John are largely agricultural. In 1940 
there were 828 “farms” of 3 ac. or more, totalling 55,228 ac. St. 
Croix produces practically the entire sugar crop of the islands. 
Vegetable, orchard products (guava, cacao, coco-nuts, limes, lem- 
ons and oranges), and livestock comprise the remainder. 

Manufacturing.—Local manufactures for export were greatly 
restricted in 1942 because of the shipping shortages. As a result, 
sales dropped from a 1941 total of $55,357.77 to $32,798.66. 

(ClEZGA) 
Virgin Islands, British: see West Inpres, Bririsu. 
Viruses: see Epmemics AND PuBLIC HEALTH CONTROL; IN- 
FANTILE PARALYSIS; MEDICINE; PNEUMONIA. 


(1871-1942), Dutch jurist, was 
born August 21 in Amersfoort 


Visser, Lodewijk Ernst 
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and studied law at the University of Utrecht. He taught for a 
time at the University of Amsterdam before becoming judge of 
the Rotterdam Court of Justice in 1903. He was named judge of 
the Netherlands High Court of Justice in 1915 and rose to the 
position of president of the court in 1939. He held the latter 
post until he was ousted by the Germans shortly after the inva- 
sion of May 1940. Visser was active in Jewish welfare work and 
had been president of the Jewish community of The Hague. He 
died in the Netherlands, February 24, according to a Dutch news 
agency report. 


Vital Statistics: sce Bret Statistics; CENSUS, 1940; DEATH 
STaTIsTIcs; INFANT Mortality; MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE; SUI- 
CIDE STATISTICS. 


5 . Significant advances were made particularly in the 
Vitamins. biochemistry and physiology of some of the mem- 
bers of the vitamin B complex. The work on biotin was probably 
most intensive, resulting in definite knowledge of its chemical 
structure and some indications of its role in physiology and its 
importance to man. Climaxing chemical studies of several years, 
DuVigneaud in association with Melville and Hoffman and other 
students obtained conclusive proof of the probable structure of 
biotin and effected a synthesis of the compound. In 1941 it was 
shown that biotin has the empirical formula CioHigO3N2S. In 
1942 it was found that the compound consisted of a cyclic urea 
structure combined with a five-membered ring structure contain- 
ing sulphur and having an aliphatic acid side chain. The exact 
position of the valeric acid side chain had not been established 
but the investigators believed that it was attached to one of the 
carbon atoms adjacent to the sulphur. 

Some interesting observations were reported by Sydenstricker 
and his collaborators, who maintained a group of human volun- 
teers on foods which supplied a minimal amount of this factor of 
the B complex. In the seventh week on such a diet all the sub- 
jects developed a grayish pallor of the skin, and in one person 
there was observed a maculosquamous dermatitis of the hands, 
arms and legs. Some of the patients developed atrophy of the 
lingual papillae, but in none were there observed the character- 
istic tongue lesions found in riboflavin and nicotinic acid defi- 
ciencies. The neurologic symptoms reported after five weeks on 
the deficient diet were strikingly similar to those that had been 
prominent in induced thiamin deficiency in man. These symp- 
toms consisted of a mild depression, lassitude, sleeplessness, and 
were accompanied by loss of appetite. Despite the administra- 
tion of iron the blood showed a deficiency in haemoglobin con- 
tent. Treatment with a preparation supplying from 75 to 300 
micrograms of biotin daily effected prompt relief within from 
three to five days. The authors emphasized that the signs and 
symptoms observed were similar to those seen in some cases of 
spontaneous nutritional deficiency, which perhaps is to be ex- 
pected because dietary deficiencies in man are apt to be multiple 
in nature. 

There was some interest in the possibility of treating certain 
types of cancer by procedures designed to withhold biotin from 
the cells. Because of the observations of Sydenstricker and his 
collaborators it seemed doubtful that such studies would be fruit- 
ful for, although the cancer cells may need biotin, the normal 
cells also require this factor. One method of reducing the biotin 
intake was through the feeding of large amounts of raw egg 
white. This food contains avidin, a protein which combines with 
biotin and prevents its absorption. Coagulated egg white does not 
have this effect. 

Students of nutrition were becoming increasingly aware of the 
probable importance of intestinal bacteria in synthesizing some of 
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the vitamins. This was particularly well known in the case of 
vitamin K, the anti-haemorrhagic vitamin which can be synthe- 
sized by common intestinal organisms. Burkholder and McVeagh 
grew pure cultures of six common intestinal organisms in syn- 
thetic media. It was found that one organism, B. mesentericus, 
required biotin for its growth and another, P. vulgaris, required 
nicotinic acid. These two organisms, however, were able to syn- 
thesize the remaining vitamins that were studied and four other 
species of bacteria produced appreciable quantities of thiamin, 
riboflavin, biotin and nicotinic acid. Most of the vitamins were 
found to be within the bacterial cell, which indicated that bac- 
teria synthesize the vitamins for their own metabolism. Some of 
the vitamins had leeched out into the culture media, however, 
and it seemed quite possible that the intestinal bacteria which 
inhabit the alimentary tract of man throughout life (beginning 
from a few days after birth) may be of some benefit through their 
ability to synthesize dietary essentials which are needed, not only 
for the unicellular organism which makes the vitamin but also 
for the complex multicellular host. 

An interesting technique for the study of the importance of 
the intestinal microorganisms in nutrition was provided by the 
oral administration of sulphaguanidine or the newer drug, sulpha- 
suxidine (succinyl sulphathiazole). These drugs are effective bac- 
teriostatic agents for intestinal organisms and their administration 
to experimental animals results in a retardation of growth. This 
retardation of growth may be counteracted by the administration 
of liver extract (which supplies more of the B complex) or para- 


aminobenzoic acid (which antagonizes the- effect of the sulphon- —| 


amide drugs). In the rat the administration of sulphaguanidine 
resulted in a state of hypoprothrombinaemia, probably because 
of inhibition of vitamin K synthesis in the intestinal tract, but 
this deficiency was not sufficient to delay the clotting time of the 
blood in these animals. Nielsen and Elvehjem showed that the 
retardation of growth caused by feeding sulphasuxidine can be 
counteracted by biotin and also by folic acid. The latter com- 
pound was studied intensively by R. J. Williams. It is found in 
green leaves and is considered to be a member of the vitamin B 
complex. 

It appeared evident that the less well known members of the 
vitamin B complex will ultimately be found to be important in 
human nutrition. Pilgrim, Axelrod and Elvehjem showed that 
pantothenic acid and biotin are involved in the metabolism of 
pyruvic acid, an intermediate in carbohydrate metabolism which 
hitherto was thought to require only an enzyme containing thiamin 
for its further oxidation. Pyruvates accumulate in the blood of 
men who are maintained on a thiamin deficient diet. There was 
evidence that certain members of the vitamin B complex are 
essential for the development and maintenance of normal tooth 
structure. Choline undoubtedly is of importance in several ways. 
Pantothenic acid deficiency in experimental animals, particularly 
in young animals, was so striking and so severe that its importance 
in human nutrition seemed a certainty. These facts emphasized 
the importance of obtaining an adequate diet complete in all nutri- 
tional factors, especially those of the vitamin B complex. 

Observations on human beings indicated that the minimum 
daily requirement of men for thiamin is about 0.5 mg. for each 
1,000 calories, but a more desirable intake is probably about 1 
mg. for each 1,000 calories. In the United States the increased 
availability of enriched flour, which provided more thiamin and 
niacin and iron than ordinary white flour, was a distinct aid in 
helping to secure the thiamin requirement, as shown by the ex- 
periments of Lane, Johnson and Williams. 

A number of new reports appeared on the effect of maintenance 
of human beings on thiamin deficient diets. Wilder and his col- 
laborators. noted vague subjective symptoms of discomfort and 
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nervous instability, as well as objective signs of poor health. The 
most significant observation perhaps was the loss of ability to do 
muscular work. Similar results were reported by Egana and his 
collaborators who maintained seven healthy physicians on a diet 
deficient in the vitamin B complex. They noted loss of ambition, 
increased fatigue, and lowered efficiency in their work. There 
was developed in less than a month a moderate deterioration of 
the ability of the subjects to undergo exhausting exercise. The 
investigators reported that more severe disability was observed 
when persons accustomed to vigorous exercise were maintained on 
deficient diets. All of these signs and symptoms were relieved by 
administration of the vitamin B complex. 

Other studies of interest which may be mentioned were the 
demonstration that vitamin A along with vitamin C is of great 
importance in the diet of the patient with tuberculosis, and the 
observation that increased amounts of vitamin C may be needed 
to maintain the patient with pernicious anaemia who is receiving 
treatment with liver extract. Improvements in the technique of 
medical evaluation of nutritional status, especially with regard to 
mild deficiency of vitamins, continued and Kruse and his col- 
laborators reported some interesting signs of what they consider 
to be deficiencies of ascorbic acid, niacin, riboflavin and vitamin 
A. Further work would be necessary before the importance of 
these studies can be fully evaluated. 

Applications of vitamin research to human welfare were evi- 
denced by the first order of Food Administrator Wickard in the 
United States to the effect that beginning Jan. 18, 1943, all flour 
and bread must be enriched in accordance with specifications of 
the Food and Drug administration pertaining to these products. 
Beginning Jan. 1, 1942, steps were undertaken to give all British 
children fish liver oil and orange juice as sources of vitamins D 
and C. Surveys of population groups were made in both Britain 
and the United States and Canada for the purpose of checking on 
the nutritive status of civilians. In such studies the vitamins 
along with protein and the other components of an adequate diet 
were shown to be of the greatest importance to the maintenance 
of health. A study by Dorothy G. Wiehl showed that the diets 
of a group of aircraft workers in southern California were mark- 
edly deficient in riboflavin and ascorbic acid. The remedy for 
poor diets of industrial workers was improvement in the diet 
rather than in the indiscriminate administration of vitamin prep- 
arations, according to a report of the Counci! on Foods and 
Nutrition of the American Medical association. If vitamin mix- 
tures are to be used for therapeutic purposes another report of 
the same association described the principles involved in the 
rational formulation of such mixtures according to the daily 
dietary requirement for each vitamin. Of interest to persons 
concerned with the calculations of diets was a report by Booher, 


- Hartzler and Hewston of the Bureau of Home Economics, U.S. 


department of agriculture, on the vitamin values of foods in rela- 
tion to processing and other variants. 
(See also ALIMENTARY SYSTEM, D1soRDERS OF; BIOCHEMISTRY; 


- CHEMISTRY; DERMATOLOGY; DIETETICS; FISHERIES; FLOUR AND 
-Friour MILLtinc; GYNAECOLOGY AND OBSTETRICS; MEDICINE; 


PHYSIOLOGY.) 
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_M. DeVaughn and H. Isbell, “Observations on the ‘Egg White Injury’ in 


Man,” J.A.M.A., 118:1199-1200 (1942); P. R. Burkholder and Ilda 
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V-Mail: see PHorocrapuy. 
Vocational Education: see Epucarion. 


Voliva Wilbur Glenn (1870-1942), U.S. clergyman, was 
’ born March 1o near Newtown, Ind. 
Son of an Indiana lawyer, he was ordained minister in the Chris- 
tian Church in 1889 and later joined the sect known as the Chris- 
tian Catholic Apostolic Church in Zion. Voliva became a close 
associate of John Alexander Dowie, Australian evangelist who 
founded the sect. In 1901 Dowie established a community for 
his flock at Zion, Ill., on the shores of Lake Michigan. But in 
1906 the Zion congregation repudiated Dowie, and Voliva stepped 
into the role of overseer. Voliva then acquired all of Zion’s real 
estate and expanded the city into an $11,000,000 business and 
religious institution. He got into financial difficulties in the early 
1930s and on several occasions his parishioners tried to force him 
into bankruptcy. A fundamentalist; Voliva insisted the world was 
flat, although he had made a round-the-world cruise. He forbade 
his followers in Zion to drink, smoke, chew gum, swear, dance or 
to eat pork and oysters. He persistently predicted the end of the 
world and expected to live to the age of 120. He died in Chicago, 
Octane 


Von (in personal names): see under proper names. 


. . (1881- ), Russian army 
Voroshilov, Klementiy b. cricer, was born Feb. 4 in 
Verkhnyi, Ukraine. In 1903, he joined the Social-Democratic 
party. He was exiled to Archangel in 1907 for revolutionary 
activities but escaped to Baku. During World War I, he was a 
revolutionary organizer, but after the bolsheviks seized power he 
entered active military life. He led guerrilla detachments against 
German armies in the Ukraine in 1918. He was people’s com- 
missar of the army and navy in 1925 and was a member of the 
Communist party central committee after 1921. On May 8, 1940, 
Voroshilov was named vice-premier and Marshal Timoshenko 
succeeded him as defense commissar. In Aug. 1941, Marshal 
Voroshilov was in command of the northwestern front which in- 
cluded Leningrad, and in Oct. 1941, he was charged with forma- 
tion of new Russian armies. He was then returned to the Lenin- 
grad area and was in command of Russian troops that attempted 
to batter their way out of nazi siege lines in Jan. 1942. In 
August, he attended the Churchill-Stalin conference in Moscow. 


WAAC: see Women’s Army AUXILIARY Corps. 
WAFS: see Love, Nancy Harkness. 


During 1942 employment and pay rolls 
Wages and Hours. in manufacturing and non-manufactur- 
ing industries improved substantially as a result of World War II 
orders and the U.S. war program. Improvement became particu- 
larly noticeable during the latter part of 1940 and proceeded con- 
tinuously to higher and higher levels. Portland, Ore., had the 
highest known index of employment in Nov. 1942, with 383 (1937= 
100). The government had discontinued releasing indexes for 
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such cities with war work, but it was announced that in Nov. 
1942, 34 cities had employment indexes above 150, though four 
cities had lower employment indexes than in Sept. 1937. Table I 
shows the employment indexes for 1941 and the first eight months 
of 1942. Table I and Table II show improved employment and 
higher average weekly earnings during the first half of 1942 as 
compared with the first half of 1941. 

Employment during the first eight months of 1942 was about 
15% better than during the corresponding months of 1941 (Table 


Table |.—Employment, Pay Rolls and Earnings in Manufacturing 
Industries in the U.S, in 1942 and 194] 

(Indexes are based on 3-year average, 1923-25=100, and are adjusted to preliminary 
1939 census of manufacturers. Not comparable to indexes published by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics prior to August 1939.) 

Nondurable Goods 


All Manufacturers Durable Goods 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- 
ment 


Employ- A 
eae Pay Rolls Pay Rolls Pay Rolls 


1942 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | Io4r | 1942 | 1941 


1941 


122.1 
123.0 
123.2 
123.0 
122.4 
122.2 
124.6 
127.2 


139.0 }108.1 
142.1 |112.9 
144.3 |116.3 
144.8 |117.7 
146.4 |122.7 
146.7 |127-9 
150.8 |130.8 
156.6 |136.3 
139-5 
139.6 
137-4 
141.3 


112.7 
II4.7 
116.3 
117.8 
118.7 
121.1 
123.9 
127.7 
128.7 
127.3 
125.4 
124.8 


118.3 
121.0 
123.7 
127.7 
131.2 
135.1 
137-7 
138.7 
142.1 
144.0 
144.6 
144.2 


204.3 
210.6 
217.3 
226.6 
235-6 
244.2 
PAC 
266.7 


132.0 
139.2 
144.6 
149.9 
163.0 
173-9 
172.4 
177.6 
183.3 
191.4 
190.3 
105-4 


120.7 
126.8 
132-2 
134-7 
144.0 
152.2 
152.7 
158.1 
162.6 
167.0 
165.4 
169.9 


143.3 
145.1 
147-5 
150.9 
154.0 
157-5 
161.2 
165.4 


115.5 
117.8 
19.9 
122.6 
124.8 
127.9 
130.7 
133.1 
135.2 
135-4 
134.8 
134.2 


173-5 
178.3 
182.9 
188.0 
193.5 
198.2 
204.6 
214.7 


132.5 
133.8 
135.1 
136.6 
137.8 
130-4 
142.4 
145.9 


This table compiled from tables published monthly in the Monthly Labor Review, 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Table Il.—Average Hours per Week, Average Earnings per Hour, and Average Weekly Earnings in Major Industrial 
Classifications, January and July, 1942 and 1941 in the U.S. 
(Compiled from the Monthly Labor Review of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics) 


Average Hours 


per Week per 


WAGES AND 


Average Earnings 
Hour 


Industry 


1942 1941 


HOURS 


I). This was caused principally by the improvement in employ- 
ment in the durable goods industries where employment increased 
more than 20% over the corresponding months in 1941. 

During the period 1937-39 average hourly earnings increased. 
This was an unusual event. In periods of increased unemploy- 
ment such as prevailed from late 1937 through 1938, labour 
ordinarily experiences reductions rather than increases in average 
hourly earnings. The contra-cyclical rise in hourly earnings 
1937-39 appears to have been the result principally of the upsurge 
of unionism which began in 1933-34. By 1937 a large number 
of the new unions had become sufficiently consolidated and effec- 
tive, and the older unions sufficiently strengthened, so that their 
increased bargaining power more than counterbalanced the tem- 
porarily adverse business trend of late 1937 and 1938 and enabled 
them, both in union and nonunion industries, to push the wage 
level higher. In the first half of 1940 the higher hourly earnings 
were maintained but not increased in the majority of industries. 
Table II shows that hourly earnings rose gradually and with in- 
creasing rapidity in late 1941 and in 1942, both because of in- 
creases in rates and because of overtime. 

The bureau of labour statistics figures show a downward trend 
of hours in most industries, from 1937 to 1939 because of re- 
duction in hours-standards effected by union agreements. But in 
1941 and 1942 average hours increased, particularly in the heavy 
industries, because so much overtime was worked as a result of 
the war. 

The much higher hourly earnings in some industries are due 
to one or more of the following 
factors: (1) character of the la- 
bour supply employed, as to sex, 
age and skill, (2) productivity 


Average Earnings 


Jan. | July | Jan. | July 


ALL MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES 
Durable Goods . 
Nondurable Goods Mets 
Tron and Steel (not including 
machinery) 
Machinery 
Transportation equipment 
Nonferrous metals 
Lumber and products 
Stone, Clay, Glass 


42.4 
44.7 
39.6 


39-9 
40.6 


37-3 


40.3 
41.5 
39-0 


41.5 
43-7 
39.1 


390-8 
43-2 
40.4 
41.4 
38.9 
36.5 
35-7 
37-3 
39-9 
35-7 
38.8 
38.9 
39.0 


42.0 
47-5 
40.4 
44-5 
41.2 
37-7 
38.2 
38.1 
41.9 
38.5 
38.8 
41.0 
41.4 


39-9 
44.0 
41.2 
42.0 
39-9 
37-4 
37-4 
38.7 
4I.I 
37-3 
39.6 
40.0 
39-2 


41.3 
47-1 


Leather and products 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Paperandsprntng- 05 Stes oe ee 
Chemicals and petroleum refining. . . 
Rubber products. 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Coal Mining: 

Anthracite 

Bituminous 
Metalliferous mining 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Crude petroleum 
Telephone and telegraph 
Electric light, power and gas 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 42.7 
Hotels (year-round) ee 45-9 
Baildingsanereeac, oo ess cee 32.6 


32.3 
30.5 
43.3 
44-7 
30.4 
40.5 
40.4 
41.3 
42.0 


27.0 
20.7 
40.7 
38.2 
37.8 
39-7 
30-4 
40.6 


2ae2, 
28.7 
39.6 
42.0 
38.1 
40.5 
39-9 
40.9 
42.6 
46.1 
35-4 


Hourly earnings in August 


Industry 
1940 


Manufactures in general $.668 
Durable goods manufactures -731 
Nondurable goods 5 613 
Tron and steel 777 
Machinery 745 
Lumber and products 526 
Food and kindred products . . . . 615 
Tobacco products 492 
Rubber products :779 
Anthracite mining .926 
Bituminous mining 887 
Wholesale trade 736 
Building -956 


1941 


per Week of the industry, principally de- 
Ge i544 me termined by its degree of mod- 
Jan. | July | Jan. | July | Jan. | July ernization, technical equipment 
Pe and proportion of skilled work- 
a $35.11 $38.56 Saris seas ers, (3) degree to which union 
62.0 26.95 | 28.66 | 22.64] 25.12 working conditions prevail, (4) 
5 | 863 | OS Sel SST ceraee aioe ae a 
gtx | gh | gs | seas] ° Weck othe 
te PIES ise y earnings are really of 
68.2 aie area has greater significance than hourly — 
25.08 26.40 pas rates, from the point of view of 
fog eanenaeoe living standards. There were 16 
ea pet gy bee industries of the 24 studied in — 
34-55 | 38-88 | 30.85 which average weekly earnings — 
Sle ee exceeded $30 per week in July 
32:73 32.18 26.00 1941, and the maximum was 
2634 31.76 22.00 $40.50 in the transportation 
Sree her ee eeee equipment industries. The low- 
eee 35-49 est weekly earnings were in ho- 
234 | 23-57 21-§3 tels: $16.03. In July 1942, 
37.27 | 43.42 | 32.10| 35-38 there were 17 industries in 


which average weekly earnings 
exceeded $30 and six where they exceeded $40 per week. Three of 
these were: $50.93 in transportation equipment; $46.04 in ma- 
chinery; and $43.42 in construction. The lowest, hotels, were 
but $16.69. The average weekly earnings of durable goods manu- 
facturers were $44.62 in July 1942 compared with $31.24 a year 
earlier and $28.52 in 1940. 

Four industries fell between $20 and $25 per week and four 
between $25 and $30; none below $20 in July 1942. 

The wages of farm labour were higher in 1942 than in 1941, 
judging by the reports of the U.S. bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 


Daily wages, with board, averaged $2.76 on Oct. I, 1942, and 
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raiged from $6.10 in the state of Washington down to $1.25 
per day in South Carolina. (See also AGRICULTURE; BUSINESS 
REVIEW; CANADA; CENSUS, 1940; LAw.) (DADs E:) 

Great Britain.—According to the official figures, British wage 
rates had risen, in July 1942, by 30% above the level prevailing 
in Aug. 1939, whereas the cost of living had risen by 29%. 
Both these figures were, however, misleading under the special 
conditions created by the war. Wage rates no longer bore the 
same relation to earnings as in normal times, and an average of 
all trades, or rather of all for which returns were available, was 
misleading in view of the wide differences in wartime changes 
from one industry to another. On the other side, the official cost 
of living index was greatly affected by the policy of keeping the 
prices of certain essential goods pegged by means of subsidies; 
for these particular goods were heavily weighted in the composi- 
tion of the index, which therefore failed to reflect accurately 
changes in the cost of living as a whole. 

It is not possible to compare earnings in 1942 with earnings in 
1939, as no prewar figures exist later than Oct. 1938. In Jan. 
1942, the latest available returns, average earnings in the trades 
covered had risen by 46% above the 1938 level (as compared 
with a rise in wage rates of 26% above 1939). Earnings had risen 
most (63%) for boys and youths, whereas for men, women and 
girls the rises were nearly the same (48%, 46% and 45%). Dif- 
ferences between industries are illustrated by the following ex- 
amples, showing the average rises for all classes of labour: metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding (56%), textiles (43%), food, drink 
and tobacco (30%), transport (29%), printing and paper (20%). 

~The high average for all trades was of course due to the great 
increase in numbers in the metal, etc., group. The earnings of 
boys and youths in this group had risen by 73% and those of 
women by 61%. Over all the trades covered weekly earnings 
averaged 102/—for men, 42/6d. for boys and youths, 47/6d. 
for women over 18, and 26/tod. for girls, with a general average 
of 77/od. for all classes. The corresponding averages for metal, 
engineering and shipbuilding were 119/2d., 45/2d., and 31/—, 
with an over-all average of 93/—. 

There was no authoritative measurement of the real rise in 

living cost. An estimate made by the Oxford Institute of Statistics 
_ put the real rise at 41% to 45%, at the end of 1941, for wage- 
earning families; and a re-calculation of the Rowntree Minimum 
Needs Standard for a family of five persons worked out at 89/— 
a week for April 1942 (34/— food, 55/— other items). Sir 
John Orr’s higher “optimum” standard required in Oct. 1942 a 
' weekly income of at least 29/— per head. 
The incomes of the families of men serving with the forces, not 
included above, were in many cases so low as to have given rise to 
serious discontent. Until Sept. 1942 the total allowance for 
the wife of a serving private soldier with three children was 
_45/— a week, which could be supplemented, subject to a means 
test, by special war service grants up to about 55/—. Small 
increases were then announced in the basic allowances; but 
these failed to satisfy any party in the house of commons, 
and the matter was still under active discussion at the close 
of 1942. 
About hours of labour there were no general figures available. 
| There was a tendency to cut down the very heavy overtime and 
week-end work that was common in 1940-41, as it was found 
that this led to much absenteeism and sickness, and actually 
_ lessened output. On the other hand, the reduction in the labour 
force of the less essential trades led to the working of longer 
hours by those who remained. In the war trades, a working 
week of about 56 hours, as against 47 in normal times, was 
- common for men; but there were still wide variations, especially 
among women. Night work was fairly widely allowed in trades 
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in which it was forbidden before the war; and there was much 
controversy over certain permits which were given for extending 
the hours worked by children and young persons. 

The principal body for settling disputes about wages and hours 
was in 1942 the National Arbitration Tribunal. This body was set 
up in connection with the order of 1940 prohibiting strikes with- 
out prior reference to the ministry of labour, which could then 
refer any dispute to arbitration, either by the N.A.T. or by some 
other body. The government’s policy at the close of 1942 was to 
Oppose wage increases except when they were either linked with 
plans for stimulating output or necessary in order to raise ab- 
normally low wages to a tolerable level. There were, however, a 
large number of applications for wage advances pending. It. 
was estimated by the Oxford Institute of Statistics that in 1941 
wages accounted for 52.9% of national income, as against 52.3% 
in 1938. This proportion is gross—before direct taxation, which 
could be estimated at an average of about 9% of working-class 
incomes. It should be added that for the whole population con- 
sumption was estimated early in 1942 to have declined by about 
15%. A further decline was in prospect, whatever happened to 
money wages, owing to the decline in stocks of consumers’ goods. 
(See also Lasour UNIONS; PRICES.) (GeD, Hae) 


sa (1916-1942), U.S. army air officer, 
Wagner, Boyd David was born Oct. 26 in Emeigh, Pa. 
A graduate of the air corps flying schools in 1938, he became a 
squadron leader during the Philippine campaign in World War II. 
“Buzz” Wagner was cited for heroism and awarded the D.S.C. 
when he shot down five enemy planes in close combat and led 
his squadron in a raid on a Japanese beachhead at Vigan, in the 
Philippines. He was later transferred to Australia and was skipped 
three full grades to the rank of lieutenant colonel. The war 
department announced on Dec. 2 that he had been missing for 
two days while on a routine flight from Florida to Alabama. 


= . (1883- ), U.S. army of- 
Wainwright, Jonathan M. scr was born Aue 23 in 
Walla Walla, Wash. He was graduated from West Point in 1906 
and served in the Philippines during the Moro uprisings in 1909, 
and also saw active service in World War I in France. During 
World War II he was stationed in the Philippires and was second 
in command to Gen. Douglas MacArthur when the Japanese 
invaded the Philippines in Dec. 1941. When MacArthur was 
sent to Australia, Wainwright assumed command on March 17, 
1942, of the U.S.-Filipino armies in the Bataan peninsula. Two 
days later, President Roosevelt raised him to the rank of a 
lieutenant general. Wainwright led his out-numbered forces with 
great skill but, lacking supplies and planes, retired in April from 
Bataan to Corregidor. He held out under a concentrated air 
and artillery bombardment until May 6, when he was compelled 
to surrender because his starved and exhausted forces were no 
longer able to fight. Wainwright, who was awarded the dis- 
tinguished service medal with an oak leaf cluster for his heroic 
stand, was interned in a Japanese military prison in Formosa. 
A mid-Pacific atoll some 2,600 ac. in area, 
Wake Island. owned by the United States of America 
since 1899, Wake island lies in latitude 19° 15’ N., longitude 
166° 38’ E. It is about 2,104 mi. west of Honolulu, Hawaii 
and 1,334 mi. from Port Apra, Guam. By executive order dated 
Dec. 29, 1934, Wake island was placed under control and jurisdic- 
tion of the navy department. Prior to establishment of the Pan 
American Airways base, under license from the navy department, 
Wake had no regular inhabitants. 
Wake island was attacked by air and sea Dec. 8, 1941, almost 
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U.S. PRISONERS FROM WAKE ISLAND photographed aboard a Japanese ship 
after their capture in Dec. 1941. The Japs released many such propaganda 
pictures of U.S. prisoners in 1942 


simultaneously with the Japanese attack on Hawaii (the atoll lies 
west of the international date line). During the next two weeks 
a small garrison of 385 U.S. marines repulsed a number of sep- 
arate attacks and, according to a report of the U.S. navy, knocked 
three Japanese destroyers, a cruiser and a submarine out of 
action. On Dec. 22, 1942, after the last U.S. marine plane had 
been forced down, the Japanese effected a landing and subdued 
the remainder of the defending garrison. 

Japanese installations on Wake island were bombed several 
times by U.S. air squadrons during 1942. An attack on Christmas 
day was reported to have caused particularly heavy damage to 
enemy supplies and equipment. 


Wales: see GREAT BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, UNITED 
KINGDOM OF. 


(1888- ), vice-president of the 
Wallace, Henry Agard United States. (See Encyclopedia 
Britannica.) Wallace was secretary of agriculture in the cabinet 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt from March 4, 1933 until Sept. 5, 1940, 
when he resigned to campaign for the vice-presidency, to which 
he was elected the following Nov. 5. 

In the summer of 1941 he became an important figure in the 
U.S. defense program. President Roosevelt appointed him head 
of the Economic Defense board (later the Economic Warfare 
board) on July 31, and chairman of the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations board on Aug. 28. In a speech on May 8, 1942, 
Wallace described World War II as a people’s revolution; many 
persons assailed the speech, particularly his statement about 
making it possible for everyone in the postwar world to have a 
quart of milk a day. 

On Dec. 28, Wallace, in a speech presumably authorized 
by the president, envisioned a postwar world federation of na- 
tions to preserve peace and maintain economic and _ political 
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a 


justice. 
This proposal was criticized as “impractical” and a prelude to 
“red communism.” 


War Bonds: see BANKING. 
War Chest: see RELIEF. 


. H Activities of this 
War Communications, Board of. occ wnich was 
previously called the Defense Communications board (created 
by President Roosevelt in 1940) were greatly intensified after 
the outbreak of war between the U.S. and the axis powers. The 
board in 1942 extended radiotelephone and radiotelegraph circuits 
to many parts of the world as a service to the armed forces; 
established a system of telephone priorities which cleared the 
wires for all messages relating to military necessity or vital public 
need; assisted broadcasters in the conservation of equipment, in 
obtaining technical personnel, and in the operation and protec- 
tion of their stations during wartime. Its members in 1942 were 
Chairman James Lawrence Fly, also chairman of the Federal 
Communications commission; Herbert E. Gaston, an assistant 
secretary of the treasury; Major General Dawson Olmstead, 
chief signal officer of the army; Captain Carl F. Holden, director 
of naval communications; and Breckinridge Long, an assistant 
secretary of state. Advising the board were committees repre- 
sentativé of labour, industry, aviation, cable, domestic broad- 
casting, international broadcasting, radio communications, tele- 
graph, telephone and government, state and municipal facilities. 
A co-ordinating committee, of which FCC Chief Engineer E. K. 
Jett was chairman, supervised the work of the advisory commit- 
tees. (See also FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS Commission; Rapto.) 
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War Damage Corporation: see Insurance. 
War Damage Insurance: see INsuRANCE. 
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WAR DEBTS—WARFARE, INCENDIARY 


A statement follows showing the indebtedness of 
foreign governments to the United States as of 


War Debts. 


July 1, 1942: 


Country 


Funded debts: 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia . . 


Germany (Austrian 
indebtedness)! 
Great Britain 


Unfunded debts: 
Armenia 
Russia 


Total of above 


Principal 


Accrued Interest 


Total Indebtedness 


400,680,000.00 
165,241,108.90 
16,466,012.87 
8,039,601.83 
3,863,650,000.00 


25,980,480.66 
4,308,000,000.00 
31,516,000.00 
1,908, 560.00 
2,004,900,000.00 
6,379,464.20 
6,197,082.00 
206,057,000.00 
63,869, 560.43 
61,625,000.00 


$11, 231,001,470.89 


$ 77,913, 811.81 
642,103.15 
6,305,283.68 
658,668.47 
511,614,098.99 


42,721.75 

1,591, 217,031.47 
4,045,357-03 
632,042.53 
32,209,224.27 
2,510,686.65 
2,218,704.01 
78,908,869.71 
5,016,610.36 
847,343.78 


$  478,503,811.81 
165,883,302.05 
22,771.290.55 
8,698,270.30 
4,375,264,098.99 


26,023,202.41 
5,959,291 7,031.47 
35,501,357.03 
2,541, 502.53 
2,037,109, 224.27 
9,390,151.15 
8,416,386.01 
284,965,869.71 
69,477,179.79 
62,472,343.78 


$2,315,479,547-96 


$13,546,481,018.85 


11,950,017-49 
192,001, 207.37 


$  204,561,214.86 


13,637,174.23 
226,587,745.95 


$ 240,224,920.18 


25,597,001.72 
419,189,043.32 


$  444,786,135.04 


$11,435,562,685.75 


$2,555,704,468.14 


$13,991, 207,153.89 


Germany? 
Army costs (reichs- 
Macks) ee wees 
Awards of Mixed 
Claims Commis- 
sion (reichsmarks) 


997,500,000.00 38,043,026.21 1,035,543,026.21 


2,040,000,000.00 II2,200,000.00 2,152,200,000.00 


Total (reichsmarks) 

Total (in dollars at 
40.33 cents to the 
reichsmark) 


3,037,500,000.00 150,243,0206.21 3,187,743,026.21 


$ 1,225,023,750.00 $ 60,593,012.47 | $ 1,285,616,762.47 
1The German government had been notified that the government of the United States 


would look to the German government for the discharge of this indebtedness of the gov- 


ernment of Austria to the government of the United States. 


2 Indebtedness to the United States under agreements of June 23, 1930 and M c 20, 1932. 
D.W.B. 


B.) 


War Department, U.S.: see GoveRNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
BUREAUS. 


: Several interesting developments in 
Warfare, Incendiary. the technique of military incendiaries 
were noted during 1942, although these had not effected any 
major modifications in the tactics of incendiary warfare. The 
most notable incidents as far as concerned the United States were 
the dropping of appreciable loads of incendiaries by the Japanese 
in an attempt to fire the Siskiyou national forest in southern Ore- 


_ gon by aerial attack on Sept. 9, 1942. The only bombing of 


} 


-agents of demolition. 


the United States was thus an incendiary attack. 
The incendiary was increasingly vying with the explosive bomb 


| in importance as a weapon of aerial warfare. This was evidenced 


from the fact that in bombing operations the weight of incendi- 
aries very frequently exceeded the weight of explosive bombs 


_ dropped, even though more supersized high explosive bombs were 
_used in 1942 than in any preceding year. 


Targets sufficiently inflammable to justify attack with incendi- 
aries were in particular cities and industrial establishments lying 
usually beyond the range of artillery and reachable only by air- 
craft. Hence the rise of the incendiary as an important military 
weapon must be viewed as a development of modern aerial war- 
fare. 

Against burnable targets, incendiaries were potentially capable 
of producing wider and more complete destruction than were ex- 
plosive bombs. However, in any major operation against land tar- 


gets both types were employed, the proportion of each depend- 


ing on the nature of the target. 

The larger categories of explosive bombs were principally 
Their effects, although powerful, were 
strictly limited as to both time and space. Their normal action 
was practically instantaneous; and even a 2-ton explosive bomb 
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would seldom cause serious damage beyond a limited definite 
distance. Incendiaries on the other hand reacted slowly, cumu- 
latively, and, by inducing self-destruction of matériel, produced 
effects that extended far beyond their points of impact. 

The essential technical limitation of the incendiary bomb was 
that it had to bring fire directly to an object that would burn. 
A miss of only a few feet was enough to cause the incendiary to 
burn out harmlessly, while a direct hit on a fire-resistant sur- 
face was likewise ineffectual. 

Two tactical methods were followed in dropping incendiaries, 
area bombing and point bombing. Area bombing was usually 
undertaken from high altitudes. A large number of small incendi- 
aries were scattered over a wide area known to contain a fair 
proportion of inflammable structures. (Probably 35% of the 
area should be covered by good incendiary targets.) In area 
bombing, no attempt was made to hit any particular structure in 
the area. The ultimate tactical objective of such an operation 
was to produce a major conflagration. The penetrating power of 
the small incendiary bombs used in area bombing was low, hence 
dependence had to be placed on surface fires or on fires started 
in upper floors of buildings. Dropping of two to four tons of 
incendiary bombs per square mile of target area was not un- 
common in area bombing. 

In point (or aimed) bombing of specific targets, use was made 
of larger incendiary bombs having good penetrating qualities. 
This method was employed where it was necessary to reach 
through to well-protected inflammable stores or surfaces. It was 
also appropriately used against isolated facilities so located as to 
escape destruction during a conflagration. 

Regardless of the materials it employed to produce incendiary 
action, an effective incendiary bomb had to: (a) generate high 
heat; (b) for sufficient time to induce combustion. 

The kindling point of the target material was in theory the 
criterion as to the proper relationship between the factors (a) 
and (b) and hence as to the most suitable incendiary material 
for use against any given target. In practice, however, availability 
of raw materials frequently dictated as to production while mili- 
tary logistics tended to limit the variety of incendiary munitions 
that could be supplied in the field. 

Prior to the development of aerial warfare, fires caused by 
explosion of artillery shell gave some credence to belief that a 
special incendiary munition was not necessary for military pur- 
poses. Analysis of fires resulting from aerial bombardment how- 
ever showed that only an insignificant percentage could be traced 
to explosives. Although an exploding bomb generated extremely 
high temperatures (well over 3000° Centigrade) this heat was 
dissipated in a fraction of a second. The explosive bomb was 
therefore an ineffective incendiary, notwithstanding the high 
temperature it generated, because the duration of its heat was 
quite inadequate. Actually an explosive was only a reliable fire 
producer when detonation occurred in the presence of liquids or 
gases having a high flash point. 

Of the militarily acceptable incendiary materials, the one pro- 
ducing the best combination of (a) intense heat and (b) dura- 
tion of burning, was magnesium. A 1-lb. magnesium tube (the 
essential feature of the incendiary bomb generally used in area 
bombing) would maintain a burning temperature in excess of 
3000° Fahrenheit for approximately ten minutes. This was suffi- 
cient to ignite almost any material susceptible to incendiary 
action. 

The core of the magnesium bomb was loaded with a mixture of 
flake aluminum and iron oxide (thermit). A firing pin, which 
functioned on impact, started a special firing mixture which 
fired the thermit charge, the burning thermit producing a tem- 
perature higher than the melting point of magnesium and thus 
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igniting the bomb case. The thermit charge usually burned out 
in about 50 seconds and after the magnesium case became well 
ignited. 

Thermit was also used as an independent incendiary agent. 
Temperature produced by the thermit bomb was slightly higher 
than the burning temperature of magnesium. However thermit 
reacted much faster so that its maximum temperature could not 
be sustained more than about 60 seconds; in this respect thermit 
compared unfavourably with magnesium as an incendiary. At 
the same time, thermit was effective against readily ignitable 
materials and its components were cheap. 

White phosphorus was another inexpensive substance some- 
times used for its incendiary properties. It is a relatively “cold” 
burner, is less generally efficient than magnesium, but possesses 
other important advantages. Since phosphorus will ignite spon- 
taneously when exposed to air, it need not be detonated and so 
could be dropped in small quantities without warning, over large 
areas of field or forest that are ripe for burning. Or it might 
also be widely scattered by a burster, thus multiplying the chances 
of fire. 

Solidified oils were likewise used as fillers for incendiary bombs, 
solid chunks of burning oil being thrown for considerable dis- 
tances upon detonation. Here much of the latent heat of the 
filler was dissipated by radiation, although this loss was compen- 
sated for by the wide expanse of surface reached. 

Thus there were two technical principles involved in the design 
of incendiary bombs, so that incendiaries might be classified 
either as (a) intensive type or (b) scatter type. 

Intensive incendiaries were those that concentrated intense heat 
at a single point. They were needed for targets of relatively low 
inflammability, but they had to be dropped so as to burn within 
a few inches of ignitable materials. Scatter incendiaries on the 
other hand generated less intense heat at any one point but 
tended to fire any readily combustible materials that might be 
found in a wide area. 

Man’s long experience in combating fire was immediately drawn 
upon once the threat of incendiary warfare became real. Exces- 
sive destruction following early incendiary attacks resulted not so 
much from inability to cope with fires as from lack of under- 
standing of the tremendous potentiality of the aerial bomber as a 
distributor of incendiaries. Once defense against incendiary war- 
fare had become properly organized, it threatened to nullify the 
effectiveness of the incendiary bombs first employed. In the de- 
velopment of both tactics and technique of incendiary bombing, 
much thought accordingly was devoted to countercontrols, or 
measures intended to impede fire fighting on the ground. 

Destruction of water mains by high explosive bombs and the 
use of antipersonnel bombs and even of machine guns against 
firefighters were common tactical measures to hamper fire pre- 
vention work. 

In planning area bombing, the capability of fire-fighting or- 
ganization on the ground was a definite factor in determining the 
quantity of bombs to be employed, the object being to start more 
fires than could effectively be combated. 

Design of incendiary munitions was also modified from time 
to time in efforts to render extinguishment difficult or dangerous. 
An early instance was the introduction of sodium compounds 
which reacted violently on application of water. 

Another interesting example was the addition of the “howler” 
tail to the 2-lb. magnesium bomb, intended to simulate the whine 
of a heavy bomb in flight, at the sound of which one ordinarily 
takes cover. 

A small explosive charge in the base of magnesium bombs 
served as another but a not altogether effective deterrent to 
extinguishment. 
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A modification was the addition of a heavy explosive charge, 
equivalent to eight ounces of tetryl, so as to produce a combina- 
tion magnesium incendiary and antipersonnel bomb, the unit 
weighing approximately 5 lb. This bomb, designed to kill or 
seriously maim anyone within so ft. of the burning incendiary, 
first appeared in 1942. 

These technical innovations made the handling of some in- 
cendiaries extremely hazardous and necessitated expert training 
of fire wardens. 

Fire defense against incendiary warfare was based primarily on 
defense against the threat of area bombing. It involved first, 
augmentation of appliance units as auxiliaries to professional 
fire-fighting organizations and second, utilization of amateur fire 
squads and individual fire watchers. The majority of small in- 
cendiary bombs that impacted on combustible structures could 
be controlled by 3- or 4-man fire squads provided with stirrup 
pumps and other simple equipment. A number however required 
service of appliance units equipped with pumpers; the latter 
were frequently required to handle fires resulting from larger 
scatter type incendiary bombs often used in point bombing. 

Organization for civilian fire defense therefore presupposed 
handling of the largest possible number of incendiary bomb inci- 
dents by individuals and amateur fire squads, thus reserving 
pumper units for the small number of serious fires that might be 
expected from every sizable incendiary attack. The number of 
fire watchers and number of fire squads required for adequate 
fire protection against incendiary attacks in congested districts 
ran as high as 4,000 individuals per square mile. 

During 1942 much progress was made in organizing and train- 
ing civilian fire squads and auxiliary fire units in preparation for 
possible incendiary attacks. The National Office of Civilian De- 
fense was instrumental in co-ordinating this development on a 
nation-wide scale and supplied standardized fire-fighting equip- 
ment to local communities. (G.J2 Bes) 


. = The Office of War Infor-— 
War Information, Office Of. nation, created by execu 
tive order on June 13, 1942, merged the U.S. information activi- 7 
ties previously carried on by the Office of Facts and Figures, 
the Office of Government Reports, the Information Division of 
the Office for Emergency Management, and a portion of the 
Coordinator of Information’s office. Elmer Davis, news analyst 
for the Columbia Broadcasting system, was named director of 
OWI on June 18. Milton S. Eisenhower, formerly director of the 
War Relocation authority, was appointed associate director of 
the office, and Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, was 
named assistant director in charge of policy development. 
Under the terms of the president’s directive, the Office of War 
Information was authorized primarily “to formulate and carry 
out .. . information activities designed to facilitate the develop- 
ment of an informed and intelligent understanding, at home and 
abroad, of the status and progress of the war effort and of the 
war policies, activities and aims of the government.” The over- 
seas operations branch in 1942 broadcast to the world from 
New York city and San Francisco and prepared publications 
and leaflets for neutral, enemy and allied countries everywhere 
outside Latin and South America. Within the United States, the 
domestic operations branch utilized every medium of informa-. 
tion during the year—press, radio, movies, posters and publica- 
tions—in an effort to tell the American people about the progress 
of the war, problems on the home front, the nature of the enemy, 
and the objectives of the United Nations. 
The National War Labor 
board was established by 


War Labor Board, National. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION 


executive order No. gor7 on Jan. 12, 1942, to succeed the 
National Defense Mediation board. Originally set up to effect 
the peaceful settlement of all U.S. labour disputes for the dura- 
tion of World War II, the board was given added duties on 
Oct. 3, 1942, by executive order No. 9250, which provided that 
no increases or decreases in wage rates or in salary rates under 
$5,000, with certain exceptions, could be made without the 
board’s approval. The board was set up as tripartite in com- 
position, with four representatives of the public, four of labour, 
and four of industry. 

In the first 11 months of 1942, the board received a total 
of 2,119 cases involving about 3,800,000 workers and closed 
396 cases, involving approximately 2,067,000 workers. These 
figures exclude cases handled by the board’s regional offices. 
Man-days of strike idleness in the first eleven months of 1942 
never rose above 1/1to of 1% of man-days worked in war in- 
dustries, and they averaged 7/100 of 1%. Total strikes in 
progress in war industries in the first 11 months of 1942 were 
1,267, involving 521,230 workers, with 1,975,722 man-days idle.* 

To dispose during wartime of the union security issue, the 
War Labor board developed a compromise maintenance of mem- 
bership formula. This formula was so widely accepted by man- 
agement and labour that versions of it were often included in 
voluntary agreements. The formula most frequently written by 
the board in 1942 provided that all employees of a company 
who were members of the union 15 days after the date of the 
board’s directive order, or who later chose to become members, 
should remain in good standing for the duration of the company- 
union contract. 

What later became known as the “Little Steel” formula was 
evolved by the board in deciding the request of the United Steel- 
workers of America, C.I.0., for a $1-a-day raise for the 157,000 
employees of Bethlehem, Republic, Youngstown and Inland steel 
companies. The formula set a ceiling of 15% over the wage 
levels prevailing on Jan. 1, 1941. From that date to May 1942, 
shortly after the president’s “cost of living” message to congress, 
the bureau of labor statistics’ national cost-of-living index had 
risen 15%. The board announced that it would ‘grant general 
wage increases only to groups of employees who had not re- 
ceived a 15% increase in their straight-time rates since Jan. 1, 
1941. About two-thirds of all manufacturing industries had 
previously granted such increases in that period. 

Out of a total of over 300 directive orders issued on dispute 
cases in 1942, only four refusals to comply were recorded. The 
Toledo, Peoria and Western railroad was taken over by the 
government in March 1942, when George P. McNear, president 
of the road, refused to accept a WLB decision that his dispute 
with two railway brotherhoods be settled by arbitration. The 
General Cable company plant at Bayonne, N.J., was taken over 
by the navy in Aug. 1942 because workers had been on a wildcat 
‘strike for three days, protesting the board’s refusal of a wage 
increase requested by the International Brotherhood of Electrical 
‘Workers, A.F. of L. Within a week the plant was returned to 
\private management. The S. A. Woods Machine company, 
Boston, was taken over by the army in Aug. 1942 when the com- 
pany refused to comply with an order of maintenance of mem- 
bership. 

In Dec. 1942 Montgomery Ward & Co. refused to comply with 
a WLB order of compulsory arbitration and maintenance of 
membership, but said it would obey if directed to do so by the 
president of the United States. After the president directed the 
company to comply with the board order, however, the company 


hese figures are gathered monthly by a committee of representatives of the war, 
a and labour departments, the War Production board, the Maritime commission and 
the War Labor board. 
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attempted to insert into the union contract a statement that 
the document was being signed by the company “under duress.” 
A further order from the president was required before the com- 
pany signed the contract as originally ordered, with the addition 
of a statement of protest. 

In all other cases, both parties recognized the board’s wartime 
functions as final arbiter of labour disputes. (See also Law; 
NaTIonaL Lapor RELATIONS Boarp.) (W. H. Ds.) 


War Manpower Commission. jrision was erected, in 

’ * mission was created in 
the Office for Emergency Management by executive order of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 18, 1942, “for the pur- 
pose of assuring the most effective mobilization and utilization 
of the national manpower.” Paul V. McNutt, federal security 
administrator, was appointed chairman. By further executive 
order of Dec. 5, 1942, the functions of the commission were ex- 
tended. 

The chairman of the War Manpower commission, with the ad- 
vice of and after consultation with the members of the commis- 
sion, was empowered to formulate over-all manpower policy and 
programs, direct the administration of the Selective Service sys- 
tem, a national system of placement services, and programs for 
the training and effective utilization of manpower, and co-ordinate 
the action of all government agencies concerned with manpower 
problems. 

A deputy chairman was appointed to act for the chairman and 
advise him regarding relationships with representatives of work- 
ers and employers, other governmental agencies and public groups. 
The Management-Labor Policy committee, composed of equal 
representation for management and labour, was to consult with 
the chairman on matters of policy and programs. 

The president’s Committee on Fair Employment Practices, 
through the office of the executive director, was made responsible 


LUREAUS ¥ AGENCIE 


A REMEDY for the U.S. manpower shortage of 1942, suggested by Knox of the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal: ‘‘Reduce a Little, and Then Look Around” 
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to the chairman for carrying out the provisions of President 
Roosevelt’s executive order of June 25, 1941, which reaffirmed 
“the policy of the United States that there shall be no discrimi- 
nation in the employment of workers in defense industries or 
government because of race, creed, color, or national origin.” 
The Women’s Advisory committee was organized to consider and 
recommend to the chairman on matters of policy, particularly as 
they affected women and the contribution women could make in 
the successful prosecution of the war. 

The executive director was appointed to assist the chairman in 
the organization, general direction and supervision of, the staff 
of the commission, and in the execution of policies and direction 
of programs. The following five bureaus were placed under the 
general direction of the executive director: 

The bureau of program planning and review, to formulate 
over-all manpower policies and programs and be responsible for 
all reports and research, and compilation and release of labour 
market data. It was charged with co-ordinating the statistical 
activities of the commission and maintaining technical consulting 
service. 

The bureau of selective service, including the Selective Service 
system, to be responsible for the administration of the Selective 
Training and Service act. 

The bureau of placement services, including the United States 
employment service, to be responsible for handling employment 
for industry, agriculture and the government, and for placement 
of professional and scientific manpower. More than 8,000,000 
jobs were filled through the employment service in 1942. 

The bureau of training services, to develop unified programs 
and policies to meet training needs of wartime employment and 
obtain the most effective utilization of training resources. 

The bureau of manpower utilization, to develop programs and 
policies to obtain maximum utilization of manpower by industry, 
agriculture and government. 

Also under the general supervision of the executive director 


GIRL WORKER welding an exhaust manifold at an aircraft plant in southern 
California. Skilled women workers were employed in 1942 to offset the loss of 
U.S. manpower to the armed forces 
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were placed 12 regional manpower directors, each of whom was 
made responsible for co-ordinating the activities of the Selective 
Service system with other activities of the commission, and con- 
ducting all other commission programs within a region. Area 7 
manpower directors, about 60 of whom were in operation at the 
end of 1942, were responsible for the formulation and effectu- 
ation of a manpower program within a designated area. (See also 
Business REVIEW.) (P. V. M.) 


War Prisoners: sce PRISONERS OF WAR. 
Early in 1942, under the impetus | 


War Production, U.S. of many months of defense pro- 


duction experience, U.S. industry hit its stride in the titanic task 
of arming itself quickly for the war into which the United States 
had been hurled by Japan’s surprise attack at Pearl Harbor and 
at the same time of providing its allies with all possible muni- 
tions and subsistence supplies. 

Initial steps toward conversion from the production of goods 
for civilian consumption to the manufacture of a great variety 
of implements of war had been taken in the United States 
before the nation found itself among the belligerents. During the 
previous year (1941), much of the inevitable confusion attendant | 
upon an uncharted course involving such a huge enterprise had 
been encountered and, to a degree, overcome. But when 1942 
dawned there were still great loopholes in the production set-up ~ 
and seemingly endless wrangling among government officials, in- 
dustrial managers (both large and small), and labour leaders. 
Public criticism had been directed at the war and navy depart- 
ments, the Office of Production Management, and Supply Priori- 
ties and Allocation board; in fact, at many other harassed 
branches of the government, as well as business management 
and labour. 

As the clamour for the appointment of a single administrator 
with absolute control over the arms production program reached - 
a climax, President Roosevelt, by executive order, on Jan. 16, 
1942, established the War Production board (g.v.), to supersede 
the Office of Production Management and to take over the func- 
tions of the Supply Priorities and Production board, which was | 
abolished by the president’s order. Donald M. Nelson, who had ~ 
been drafted from industry in 1940 to help set up the production 
machinery of the government, was appointed chairman of WPB 
and was given supreme authority to assure “maximum produc: ~ 
tion and procurement for war,” in the words of the president. 
It was imperative that every possible manufacturing facility, 7 
every ounce of available manpower, should be mobilized in the 
most effective manner to place more ships on the seas, more 
planes in the air, more tanks and guns and munitions of all 
kinds in the hands of the United Nations’ fighting forces every- 
where. 

- How well the war production job of 1942 had been performed — 
was proclaimed by President Roosevelt on Jan. 7, 1943, in his 
message to congress on the state of the union. Asserting that the 
arsenal of democracy was “making good,” the president declared: 
‘We produced about 48,000 military planes—more than the aero- 
plane production of Germany, Italy and Japan put together. In 
Dec. 1942 we produced 5,500 military planes, and the rate was 
rapidly rising.” Other production figures for 1942 reported by 
President Roosevelt were: 8,090,000 tons of merchant shipping; 
56,000 combat vehicles, such as tanks and self-propelled artillery; 
670,000 machine guns and 21,000 anti-tank guns, both six times 
greater than 1941 production; 10,250,000,000 rounds of small 
arms ammunition, five times greater than in 1941; and 181,000,- 
ooo rounds of artillery ammunition, 12 times the size of the 1941 
output and ro times greater than the total production of the 
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United States in World War I. Construction of war vessels and 
cargo ships in the United States during 1942 far exceeded expecta- 
tions at the beginning of the year. 

In early Feb. 1942 the WPB issued an order which loosed the 
might of America’s greatest industry against the foreign foes; 
production of automobiles was stopped, and the industry which 
had produced 5,000,000 cars and trucks in a year set its man- 
power and inventive genius to work tooling up for tanks, planes, 
guns and other weapons. In quick succession came limitation 
orders to insure’ that steel, copper, aluminum and a score of 
Other materials went into war goods, and that industry went to 
work as never before producing them. Within a few months the 
great consumer goods industries were virtually shut down, as 
such, for the duration. Instead of civilian durable goods, these 
plants in most instances turned to the production of vital war 
materials. 

As early as May it had become apparent that the tremendous 
program of new plant construction started around the first of the 
year was doomed because the nation would not be able to pro- 
duce enough steel to carry out the extravagant building program 
and at the same time keep the plants already equipped in full 
operation. The new building program was cancelled. The steel 
that would have gone into auxiliary plants and machinery to pro- 
duce munitions in 1943 and 1944 was allocated at once to the 
manufacture of immediately needed war implements. Notwith- 
standing the heavy demands for building materials and labour— 
and for millions of fighting men—scores of huge war plants for 
loading shells, making powder and other similar purposes, were 
erected at strategic locations throughout the country. Most of 
them are owned by the federal government. 

Free Private Enterprise.—The ingenuity of U.S. industry (free 
private enterprise, sustained by more than 15,000,000 thrifty 
citizen investors), faced as it was with a sudden demand for mass 
production of war munitions on an undreamed-of scale, provided 
inspiration for one of the proudest chapters in American eco- 
nomic history. Literally thousands of timesaving, laboursaving, 
and moneysaving devices were developed in industry’s research 
laboratories or among the workers in the factories. 

The 1942 construction program within the United States to- 
talled some $13,000,000,000, the greatest in history. Deliveries 
of machinery and equipment added another $3,500,000,000. Alto- 
gether, about 70,000 prime contracts and 700,000 subcontracts 
were let during 1942. 

The profit motive, a dominant influence in traditional U.S. 
industry, was largely cast aside in the race for production for 
victory: Ability to produce in huge volume and with the utmost 
speed was the prime consideration in the placing of contracts. 
Where excessive profits might result from production of war 
goods, the contract renegotiation provision of the Federal tax law 
and the excess profits tax were expected to provide a means of 
equitable adjustment. 

The smaller industrial plants and small industry in general 
were the principal sufferers from the new era of high speed war 
production, but attempts were made from time to time to relieve 
this situation. Through the contracts distribution branch of the 
production division of WPB special effort was made to induce 
prime contractors to do more subcontracting and, from Feb. to 

‘June 1942, approximately 15,000 subcontracts valued at over 
$5 22,000,000 were negotiated. 

Labour.—The loyal response of organized labour to the un- 
precedented demands for concentration upon the world’s greatest 
production job was demonstrated by many outstanding instances 


DAY SHIFT of the Douglas Aircraft plant at Long Beach, Calif. An estimated 
350,000 persons were at work in southern California war industries in 1942— 
more than double the number employed in 1940 
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and an impressive array of facts and figures. Production records 
were broken in practically every category of war materials. The 
battleship “New Jersey,” for example, was built 18 months ahead 
of schedule. Bombers, fighters and tanks were assembled in the 
United States faster than ever before anywhere in the world. 
The war production labour force grew from 6,900,000 in 1941 to 
more than 17,500,000 in 1942. 

Organized labour relinquished the strike as a weapon for the 
duration of the war, but on the other hand was protected by fed- 
eral legislation and administrative rulings with regard to hours, 
wages and working conditions. Nevertheless, as the year ap- 
proached its close, the scarcity of manpower became an increas- 
ingly serious problem. The War Manpower commission (q.v.) 
was established in April 1942, with Paul V. McNutt as chairman, 
and at that time WPB’s labour production division became an 
agency to represent labour within the WPB rather than an agency 
to handle labour supply problems for the government. Participa- 
tion in the consideration of important policies was accorded rep- 
resentatives of A.F. of L. and C.1.0. 

Labour-management committees were established in co-opera- 
tion with the War Production Drive headquarters (located in 
Chairman Nelson’s executive office) to insure the most effective 
utilization of production facilities, raw materials and manpower. 
Valuable production ideas, ways to save time or materials, and 
reduction in absenteeism resulted from the work of these commit- 
tees. On Dec. 5 President Roosevelt centralized responsibility 
for manning the armed forces, industry and agriculture in the 
hands of War Manpower Commissioner McNutt. 

Scrap Conservation.—The magnitude of the role assumed by 
the United States as “the arsenal of democracy” was emphasized 
in 1942 by the growing shortage of vital commodities, including 
so-called substitutes, in a hemisphere which had generally been 
regarded as independently rich in raw material of every descrip- 
tion. More steel, copper and aluminum were being produced than 
ever before, but not enough. America learned, for example, that 
it couldn’t get all the synthetic rubber it wanted because among 
other things a lot of copper was required to build a synthetic 
rubber plant. Copper was short. Steel was short. Aluminum was 


“TANK TRAPS” of 1942, as viewed by Bishop of the St. Louis Star-Times 
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short. Rubber and silk were short, and all the good substitutes 
for them were short. 

The scrap campaigns and other conservation measures alleviated 
the situation as the American people gathered up waste rubber, 
metals and other useful commodities that had been discarded in 
attics, cellars or farm yards. Newspaper publishers throughout 
the nation responded effectively to a call from Chairman Nelson 
of WPB for a whirlwind campaign for the collection of scrap 
metal. By November more than 5,000,000 additional tons of 
scrap metal were collected and the steel mills were assured enough 
to see them through the winter. 

Other salvage drives produced similarly satisfactory results. 
President Roosevelt’s scrap rubber drive in June netted 450,000 
long tons of scrap rubber. The scrap rubber inventory at the end 
of October was 583,000 long tons, not to mention the tremendous 
number of automobile tire casings and tubes turned in around 
Dec. 1. In October detinning plants received 12,000 tons ot 
reclaimed tin cans, while returned collapsible tubes that had once 
held shaving cream or tooth paste yielded almost 80 tons of tin 
in the same month. 

Reorganization of the War Production Board.—Another 
crisis in the supreme effort of the combined forces of government 
and industry to maintain an ever-expanding volume of produc- 
tion impended during the late summer of 1942 through an under- 
standable difference in the points of view of the various agencies 
and officials involved in the over-all construction problem. The 
almost constant argument over the allocation of raw materials 
and the status of production for civilian use between the army 
and navy on the one hand and the WPB and other agencies on 
the other hand, reached a near-breaking point in September. A 
major change in the administration’s production policy was widely 
predicted. The change that finally did take place came in the 
form of a constructive reorganization of the War Production 
board by Chairman Donald Nelson. Industry was given a more 
comprehensive role in the production picture through the ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric 
company, as a vice-chairman of WPB, and the army and navy 
liaison was improved through appointment of Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt as another vice-chairman of WPB. Eberstadt brought to 
WPB valuable experience gained as chairman of the army and 
navy munitions board. Wilson was placed at the head of the new 
Production Executive committee (formed to set up production 
schedules and follow them through) in association with Lieut. 
Gen. Brehon B. Somervell and Maj. Gen. Oliver P. Echols of the 
army, Vice-Admiral Samuel M. Robinson of the navy and Rear 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery of the maritime commission. Numer- 
ous other personnel changes followed this reorganization, one 
being the acceptance by Hiland G. Batcheller, president of Alle- 
gheny-Ludlum Steel corporation, of the difficult task of heading 
the iron and steel branch of war production. These changes left 
Chairman Nelson more time to devote to the over-all job of co- 
ordinating war production in all its phases. 

Balanced Production.—One of the lessons learned in the vig- 
orous U.S. war production drive of 1942 was the lesson of a 
balanced manufacturing program. It was evident as the produc- 
tion program got under full headway that it was going faster in 
some directions than in others; that it would be necessary to cur- 
tail factory output in some portions of the over-all production 
until the manufacture of component parts could catch up. It be- 
came possible late in 1942 to get a firmer and clearer grasp on 
the long-range program. It was realized that a program of the 
magnitude conceived must provide munitions needed by all the 
armed forces, and just as importantly it must provide for the 
goods and services to maintain a sound, healthy civilian economy. 
The over-all program was divided into a number of major com- 


ponents, each balanced within itself and with the others. There 
were the programs of the army, navy, aircraft, maritime commis- 
sion, Office of Civilian Supply, Board of Economic Warfare, and 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, and other agencies, each of 
the agencies being responsible for its part in the over-all, long- 
range program. 

The difficult problem of achieving maximum sustained produc- 
tion was met by the War Production board’s plan to help get 
every plant on an approved schedule with a precisely balanced 
over-all program. Materials and other. resources had to be budg- 
eted and allocated to produce the greatest possible amount of the 
particular things needed most by the United Nations at any given 
time. Results of the production requirements plan, set up as a 
means of allocating materials on the basis of the quarterly needs 
of the various manufacturers, proved unsatisfactory, principally 
because it did not compel that the total program would be kept 
within materials supply and the ability to produce and because 
it didn’t make sure that some components would not be manu- 
factured at the expense of others. 

Controlled Materials Plan.—The War Production board, with 
the co-operation and advice of the armed services and other gov- 
ernment procurement agencies and with the counsel of manage- 
ment and labour, worked out a new system to control and im- 
plement production in an economy of scarcity. This system, the 
controlled materials plan, was announced early in Nov. 1942. 
Under this plan, the WPB began dividing available steel, cop- 
per and aluminum among the government agencies responsible 
for filling the essential military and civilian needs of the United 
States and the other United Nations. Each agency, in turn, cut 
its programs to fit its share of materials and divided the steel, 
copper and aluminum allotted to it among its manufacturers. 
Thus, each manufacturer was assured of just enough material, 

when he needed it, to produce precisely what was expected of 
him. The controlled materials plan was put into effect gradually, 
with a view of reaching total application by July 1, 1943, when 
it was expected to become the only system under which controlled 
materials were to be allotted. 

Steel and Alloys.—As facilities for the manufacture of war 
munitions rapidly expanded during 1942, shortage of raw materials 

became more acute. The steel industry, which operated at above 
go% capacity for more than two years, was operating at more 
than 97% capacity at the close of 1942. By October three out of 
every four tons of the more than 5,000,000 tons of finished steel 
produced each month were going into direct war use, and the 
/ remainder was diverted to such essential purposes as railroads, 
machinery manufacture, and construction. 

In terms of plates and shapes, sheets, bars, pipe, wire, rails 
and the like, the United States in 1942 turned out about 62,000,- 
ooo tons, or slightly more than 70% of the total of 86,000,000 
ingot tons the nation produced. The remaining 30% went back 
into the furnaces in the form of scrap. 

The growth of ingot production was shown by the following 
comparisons: 


Net tons 
1939 - 52,708,714 
1 1940 . 66,982,686 
MOAT T=. 82,027,557 | 
MOQA2t a. te 86,000,000" 
~ * Estimated 


To make such increased production possible, rated steelmak- 
ing capacity, as distinct from actual production, was stepped up 
correspondingly. By the end of 1942 rated steelmaking capacity 
approached 93,000,000 tons, compared with 88,000,000 tons at 
the end of 1941, 84,000,000 tons for 1940, and 81,000,000 tons 
for 1939. Predictions were that the rated capacity would reach 
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GIRL AIRCRAFT WORKERS assembling the belly section of a transport plane 
at Ft. Worth, Tex. By the latter part of 1942, women were earning an estimated 
third of the U.S. national income 


98,000,000 tons by the middle of 1943. 

Among the major steps undertaken by WPB to fit essential 
requirements for alloy steel to the supply was the development of 
national emergency alloy steels. These NE steels used manganese 
and silicon to produce steels with qualities comparable to more 
highly-alloyed steels. Progress also was made in expansion of 
production and imports. The problem of alloy steel supply was 
complicated by the fact that of the six alloying metals—nickel, 
chromium, manganese, tungsten, vanadium and molybdenum— 
all but molybdenum were produced principally outside the United 
States. 

In 1936, when the United States used 324,258 tons of chromite 
ore, all but 269 tons were imported from Africa, Cuba, the Philip- 
pines and Turkey. By 1940, when war had spread widely, con- 
sumption doubled over 1936 and imports increased ten times. 
But domestic production was still only 2,666 tons out of the 
total supply of 657,689 tons. Government experts estimated late 
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in 1942 that to meet military and essential civilian requirements 
in 1943, about three times the tonnage used in 1939 would be 
required, even with civilian needs cut to something like 3% of 
the former total. 

The Reconstruction Finance corporation made $10,000,000 
available for the furtherance of chromium projects in the United 
States, and private enterprise added several million dollars more, 
in order to assure a domestic output in 1943 as large as imports 
in prewar years. Large low-grade deposits of chromite ore were 
developed in Montana, California and Oregon. 

Although the United States produced more than 85% of the 
world’s supply of molybdenum, the heavy demand for this alloy- 
ing material as a substitute for tungsten, chromium and nickel 
soon exhausted the surplus production and created a scarcity of 
molybdenum also. As a result of steps taken in 1942 to increase 
domestic output, the 1943 production of molybdenum was ex- 
pected to be increased by at least 15%. 

Production of tungsten in Latin American countries was stim- 
ulated in 1942 through U.S. government action and development 
projects were started in the United States—in California in par- 
ticular. The 1942 supply was 10% short of demand. 

Imports of vanadium into the United States in 1942 fell below 
1940, but domestic production was the highest on record. Gov- 
ernment financial aid was extended to mines whose ore was so 
low grade that it could not be extracted at current prices. 

Only negligible amounts of nickel were obtainable in the United 
States in 1942—2,000 to 3,000 tons of secondary metal recov- 
ered from scrap, and about 500 tons of primary metal as a by- 
product of electrolytic refining of copper. Essential demand for 
nickel in 1942 ran some four times that of 1938. In the hope of 
increasing imports from Cuba, the RFC aided a United States 
corporation to the extent of $20,000,000 to finance an experiment 
in treating low-grade Cuban ores by a special process. 

Remarkable success was achieved in 1942 in the expansion of 
domestic output of manganese in the United States. This metal 
was absolutely essential in steel production, and by careful plan- 
ning the United States stockpile at the end of 1942 contained 
enough for at least two years’ supply, aside from expected addi- 
tions from domestic output and imports. 

Copper.—A striking illustration of the dislocation that may 
occur in war production through unexpected labour shortage was 
witnessed during 1942 in the copper mining industry. A labour 
shortage had been growing, and so bad did it get that more than 
5,000 tons of copper a month were lost in July and August be- 
cause miners had dropped their tools and taken higher-paying 
jobs in shipyards, aircraft plants and other construction projects 
or gone off to the armed forces. As an emergency measure, 4,000 
soldiers with mining experience were furloughed to work in the 
copper mines. United States copper supply reached an all-time 
high in 1942 of nearly 3,000,000 tons, yet production in many 
munitions plants was interrupted because copper was not readily 
available. A premium payment plan to stimulate production of 
marginal ores was developed by WPB, OPA and Metals Reserve 
company to pay 5 cents a pound above the prevailing price of 
12 cents for all production over certain quotas. Many mines were 
worked 168 hours a week. Scrap collection was the most im- 
portant source of metal, resulting in nearly 600,000 tons added to 
the U.S. supply of copper during 1942. 

Zinc.—The zinc supply became a source of deep concern in the 
latter half of 1942. After trimming nonessential use to a mini- 
mum, two problems had to be solved—developing new sources of 
ore and expanding milling, smelting and refining capacity. Forty- 
eight projects recommended by the zinc division of WPB were 
put into construction. These projects included development and 
exploitation of new ore deposits, opening new mines, mills, 
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smelters and refineries. One new smelter was completed in 1942, 
and four electrolytic refineries with an annual capacity of 216,000 
tons were put into operation. To encourage production of mar- 
ginal ores, premium prices of 2$ cents a pound over regular prices 
were paid for all production over quota. Imports were also 
stepped up considerably. : 

Tin.—With the far east producing 70% of the world supply of 
tin, the flow of this indispensable metal to America was cut off | 
abruptly with the spread of the war. The year’s most hopeful de- 
velopment in the tin field was the completion of the Longhorn 
tin smelter in Texas, with a capacity to handle all the tin ore 
currently available to the United Nations. Efforts to recover tin 
from cans, which normally took half the supply, gave promise of 
yielding more than 5,000 tons of tin a year. Also great hopes 
were placed in the expansion of electrolytic tin-plate manufac- 
turing facilities. 

Aluminum.—One of the most satisfying situations in America’s 
storehouse of war materials was provided by aluminum. At the 
end of 1942, the rate of supply was about 2,300,000,000 Ib. a 
year, with facilities nearing completion to bring the 1943 pro- 
duction rate up to 3,000,000,000 lb. a year. Of the 1942 total, 
230,000,000 Ib. came from Canada. An important development of 
1942 in aluminum production was the conversion of plants to low- 
grade domestic bauxite and the construction of new plants to use 
the low-grade ore. It was confidently expected that the United || 
States would be completely independent of foreign-ore imports 
by May of 1943 and by September would be able to supply Can-_ 
ada’s bauxite needs as well. During 1942 eight new ingot alu- 
minum producing plants came into operation with a total rated 
capacity of more than 1,000,000,000 lb. 

Magnesium.—Large-scale production of magnesium was car- 
ried on in the United States for the first time in 1942. This metal- 
lic element became an important partner of aluminum in aircraft 
manufacture. At the close of 1942, production was at the rate of 
260,000,000 Ib. a year, and a program to raise United States pro- 
duction to over 600,000,000 Ib. a year was well under way Eight 
plants with a rated capacity of 324,000,000 Ib. a year came into 
production in 1942. The outstanding technological development 
of the year in magnesium was the ferro-silicon process for ex- 
tracting magnesium in commercial volume. Under this process, 
less electric power was required, and construction of the plants 
took less critical materials than other types. 

Lead.—To the end of building a stockpile of lead to take care 
of all contingencies, production was pressed during 1942, with | 
premium payments of 2} cents a pound above the regular price 
for all production over quota. The favourable lead outlook late 
in 1942 brought a slight easing of restrictions on use of lead in 
building and other products in November. United States supply 
of lead at the end of 1942 was at the rate of 1,308,000 tons a year. _ 
About 350,000 tons of this lead were recovered from scrap. | 

Rubber. — The biggest ‘“fly-in-the-ointment” in the United 
States during the first year of the war—at least so far as disturb- 
ing the equilibrium of the public mind—was the rapidly dwindling 
rubber stockpile of the nation and the certainty of not being 
able to get much new rubber for at least two or three years. 
The overrunning by the Japanese, almost at the outbreak of hos-_ 
tilities in the Pacific regions, of 90% of the world’s rubber sup- 
ply precipitated a rubber crisis for the United Nations, and wrote 
finis to the pleasure-driving programs of millions of American 
families. With less than one year’s supply of rubber on hand in 
the United States and synthetic production almost negligible, the 
government sought to find the best remedies for the situation. 

The synthetic rubber program was expanded, with the goal set 
for more than 400,000 tons in 1943 and still greater capacity 
later. The sale of new tires, except on strict rationing basis, was 
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stopped Jan. 5, 1942,-and recapping was restricted Feb. 19. On 
May 2 the Office of Defense Transportation (g.v.) was given 
authority over all rubber-borne transportation, and ten days later 
gasoline rationing began on the eastern seaboard—both as a gaso- 
line and rubber-saving measure. There followed a period of pub- 
lic confusion on the subject of rubber, aggravated by the sugges- 
tions of a multitude of pseudo-experts and the conflicting opinions 
of those in possession of facts. Faced with both problem and 
confusion, the president appointed a rubber survey committee 
composed of Chairman Bernard M. Baruch, Dr. James B. Conant 
and Dr. Karl T. Compton to assemble the facts, study them, and 
report. On Sept. to, the Baruch committee laid down a compre- 
hensive program designed to carry the nation through the rubber 
shortage. The report stressed both rubber conservation and in- 
creased synthetic production. To bring about the former, the 
committee called for nation-wide gasoline rationing (tire mileage 
rationing), 35-mi. speed limit, periodic tire inspections, and a 
program to maintain essential civilian driving for the duration. 
The committee further recommended expansion of the projected 
synthetic program to 1,100,000 tons annually, as well as of re- 
claiming facilities and scrap collection, and urged the appoint- 
ment by the chairman of the War Production board of a rubber 
administrator with full authority to carry out the recommended 
program. A week later the president created the Office of Rub- 
ber Director in WPB, and Donald M. Nelson appointed William 
M. Jeffers director. The conservation measures recommended by 
the Baruch committee, to make the 1,000,000 tons of rubber then 
on automobile tires last as long as possible, were put into effect. 
On Dec. 1 nation-wide mileage rationing was instituted. (See 
also BupcEets, NATIONAL; BUSINESS REVIEW; Economic WaAR- 
FARE, BOARD OF; PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS; PRODUCTION RE- 
SEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF; RATIONING; SALVAGE 
Drives, U.S.; STRATEGIC MINERAL SUPPLIES; UNITED STATES; 
War Lazor Boarp, NATIONAL; WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION; 
War Propuction Board; Woritp War II.) (Mii 125 (oh); 


War Production Board Keeping pace with the remark- 

* ably swift industrial and eco- 
nomic developments in the U.S. war effort, the War Production 
board, which was established by President Roosevelt on Jan. 16, 
1942, adjusted its organizational make-up and personnel as occa- 
sion required during 1942 to fit changing conditions. Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson, who was charged by the president with re- 
sponsibility for giving the nation “the most effective prosecution 
of war procurement and war production,” remained at the helm 
throughout the year in supreme control of all the policies and 
operations of the board. 

In the last and most thorough reorganization of the year, 
early in the fall, Chairman Nelson announced the addition of 
new blood and ability to the imposing group of officials already 
functioning on this important government body. The organiza- 
tional structure was radically changed to meet the need for co- 
ordination that would assure to each governmental agency and 


' each industry engaged in providing the war necessities of the 


United States and its Allies everything needed to operate on a 


- definite schedule within a precisely balanced over-all program. 


As constituted during the final months of 1942, the War Pro- 


+ duction board’s principal offices, bureaus and divisions were di- 


vided into three spheres, namely: (1) the chairman and general 


. staff agencies, (2) the office of production vice chairman and 
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(3) the office of program vice chairman. Heading these spheres 
were Chairman Nelson and his alter ego, Vice Chairman W. L. 
Batt. Vice Chairman J. S. Knowlson represented Mr. Nelson on 


the combined Production and Resources board. The office of 
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rubber director was established within the WPB by order of the 
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president, and Chairman Nelson appointed as rubber director, 
William M. Jeffers, president of the Union Pacific railroad, with 
full authority over the rubber program. There were a number of 
other divisions directly under the chairman, such as the office of 
civilian supply and the Labor Production division. 

The office of production vice chairman was filled by appoint- 
ment of Charles E. Wilson, president of General Electric com- 
pany, to supervise the scheduling of programs. With him were 
associated such men as Lieut. Gen. B. B. Somervell of the army, 
Major Gen. O. P. Echols of the army air force, Vice Admiral 
S. M. Robinson of the navy, Rear Admiral H. L. Vickery of the 
maritime commission, Ferdinand Eberstadt, Lieut. Gen. William 
Knudsen, Rear Admiral R. A. Davidson and others. 

The office of program vice chairman was headed in 1942 by 
Ferdinand Eberstadt, former chairman of the Army and Navy 
Munitions board. The functions of this office were to co-ordinate - 
programs and effect distribution and allocation of materials and 
other resources to meet such programs. Mr. Eberstadt was also 
appointed chairman of the requirements committee, member- 
ship of which included John F. Fennelly as vice chairman, Brig. 
Gen. L. C. Clay, Rear Admiral Henry Williams, Lieut. Col. W. F. 
Rockwell, Brig. Gen. B. E. Meyers, and others. The director 
general for operations, Ernest Kanzler, reported to the program 
vice chairman, and under the director general were various 
operating. bureaus and divisions, covering a wide range of mate- 
rials and industries. Mr. Eberstadt appointed Donald D. Davis, 
president of General Mills, to head his program co-ordination 
division. 

The new set-up of the War Production board, which imple- 
mented the new Controlled Materials plan, was designed not only 
to bring allocation and supply into balance as rapidly as possible, 
but to establish more intimate relationship between WPB and 
industry. 

With the establishment of the War Production board in Jan. 
1942, the Office of Production Management and the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations board passed out of existence. The 
functions of those boards were transferred to WPB. (See also 
HovusInc; PRIORITIES AND ALLOCATIONS; PRODUCTION RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT, OFFICE OF; WAR PropuctTion, U.S.) 

. (M. P. Q.) 
War Relief Contributions. ('s sovommentat pasticipe 
* U.S. governmental participa- 
tion in foreign war relief work, a field which formerly had been 
left, in large part, to private agencies. 

In July 1942, under executive order No. 9205, the supervision 
of private relief organizations was transferred from the depart- 
ment of state to the President’s War Relief Control board (for- 
merly President’s Committee on War Relief agencies), and the 
board’s supervisory scope was enlarged to include all organiza- 
tions (except the American Red Cross) engaged in collecting 
contributions for war relief, both in the United States and else- 
where. Registered organizations, numbering 190 at the end of the 
year, raised a total of $35,382,189.12, $28,533,960.98 in cash and 
$6,848,228.14 as the value of goods in kind. $21,482,412.69 in 
cash was transmitted abroad and goods in kind valued at $5,- 
989,707.60 were shipped. The chief beneficiaries of privately 
financed relief operations were Great Britain, China and the 
soviet union. The above-mentioned totals do not include the 
value of shipments of food, medicines and clothing sent to these 
countries through the Lend-Lease administration (qg.v.) and the 
American Red Cross. 

The joint Anglo-U.S. blockade directed against the axis powers 
prevented, as had been the case since the beginning of World 
War II, the carrying on of large-scale relief projects in axis- 
occupied countries during 1942. With the appointment of former- 
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Governor Herbert H. Lehman as Director of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations, announcement was made that relief 
operations would begin as soon as the invaders were driven from 
these areas. 

The United States and Great Britain found it possible, how- 
ever, to make an exception to the above-mentioned policy in 
the case of Greece. Through the good offices of the Swedish 
government, an agreement was reached with the German and 
Italian governments whereby they agreed to refrain from further 
requisitioning of native produce and to permit the distribution 
to the Greek people of foodstuffs imported through the blockade, 
such distribution to be supervised by a commission composed of 
Swiss and Swedish nationals. Shipment of grain from Canada 
began in the autumn, supplemented later with dried vegetables 
from the United States. Substantial quantities of medicines also 
were sent to Greece. 

Relief of U.S. Prisoners.—With the outbreak of war with 
Japan, U.S. citizens in the Philippine Islands and elsewhere in 
the far east were taken into custody by the Japanese, and some 
U.S. soldiers were taken prisoner. While, under the Geneva 
Prisoner of War convention of 1929 which Japan had agreed to 
observe and to apply to civilian internees as well as to prisoners 
of war, the provisioning and humane treatment of prisoners by 
the detaining power was provided for, differences in dietary habits 
and standards of living prompted friends and relatives to en- 
deavour to send to the far‘ east supplementary supplies, a pro- 
cedure recognized and provided for in the convention. Deter- 
mined and continued efforts through governmental and Inter- 
national Red Cross channels had failed in 1942 to obtain Japa- 
nese safe conduct for the shipment of supplies to the far east. 
Supplies furnished by the American Red Cross and the war and 
navy departments were, however, sent on the ships engaged in 
the exchange of nationals between Japan and the United States. 
(See also PRISONERS OF War; RED Cross; RELIEF.) (E. D. K.) 


War Relocation Authority: sec ALiens. 


(1876-1942), U.S. educator, was born 
Warren, Joseph March 16 in Boston. He received his law 
degree from Harvard in 1900 and practised law until 1907, when 
he became administrative assistant at Harvard university. Prof. 
Warren joined the Harvard law faculty in 1913 and was professor 
from 1913 until his retirement in 1942; during the last 15 years 
of his life he held the chair of Weld professor of law. Prof. War- 
ren published Cases on Wills and Administration (1917) and 
Cases on Conveyances (1922). He died in Boston, Sept. 19. 


War Risk Insurance: sce Insurance. 

War Savings Stamps: sce Post Orrice. 

War Shipping Administration: see INsuRANcE; SHIPPING, 
MERCHANT MARINE. 


Washington A state in the extreme northwest United States, 
* popularly known as the “Evergreen state,” 
admitted to the union Nov. 11, 1889. Area, 68,192 sq.mi.; pop. 
(1940) 1,736,191; native, 1,525,812; foreign born, 210,379. Cap- 
ital, Olympia (13,254). The three largest cities are Seattle (368,- 
302); Spokane (122,001); and Tacoma (109,408). The urban 
population in 1940 was 921,969 or 53.1%. 

History.—In line with the general U.S. trend toward Repub- 
licanism, three of the six congressional districts of Washington, 
formerly all Democratic, elected G.O.P. candidates in Nov. 1942. 
The perennial 4o-mill limit on the taxation of real property and 
a measure to increase the benefits of industrial insurance were 
adopted by popular referendum. The supreme court sustained 
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the state law designed to curb chain-dentistry. 

Education.—During the school year 1941-42, average daily 
attendance in elementary and secondary schools was 266,929; the 
number of teachers was 11,658. Total current expenditures were 
$32,845,972.53, and the cost per pupil in daily attendance was 
$123.05. Salaries of teachers, exclusive of superintendents, aver- 
aged $1,756.20. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction.—The total amount 
spent upon public assistance in the state, including federal direct 
expenditures and state aid, was $39,831,000 for the year Aug. 
1941 to July 1942. An average number of 7,441 cases on relief 
received subsidies totalling $1,854,000. The average number of 
persons on WPA was 8,836, and the total expenditure was $8,241,- 
ooo. Old persons averaging 62,985 in number received a total of 
$25,097,000. An average of 12,387 dependent children received 
a total of $2,536,000. An average number of 1,027 blind people 
received aid totalling $436,000. In 1942 there were 11 state ~ 
charitable institutions with a total of 9,068 patients, and four 
correctional institutions with 2,442 inmates. 

Communication.—On Dec. 31, 1940 there were 6,297 mi. of 
highways in the state. During 1940, $39,925,000 was spent on 
highways. Railroad mileage was 5,268 mi. and water-borne com- 
merce amounted to 2,531,909 tons in 1940. 

Banking and Finance.—State revenue receipts for the fiscal 
year 1942 were $147,801,987.83; expenditures, $130,012,267.21. 
On Nov. 30, 1942, surplus funds amounted to $41,217,804.21, of 
which $20,203,768.46 was invested in government bonds, and 
$21,014,035.75 cash balance. The bonded indebtedness at the 
end of 1942 was $9,450,000. One hundred and thirty-five banks 
in the state reported a total capital of $30,121,000; capital sur- 
pluses and undivided profits of $54,879,000; deposits of $855,- 
093,000;, and resources of $920,855,000. 

Agriculture.—In 1940, 66 farm crops totalling $95,416,000 in — 
value were grown on 3,547,800 ac. Income from crops in 1941 
was $123,946,000; from livestock $98,095,000; from government 
payments $5,665,000. 


Leading Agricultural Products of Washington, 1942 and 1941] 


1942 (est ) 


Wheat, bu 
} Apples, bu 
Hay (wild and tame), tons 
Potatoes, bu 
Barley, bu 


61,142,000 

27,000,000 
1,969,000 
8,400,000 
5,402,000 | 
6,954,000 
1,950,000 
7,005,000 


53,033,000 
27,552,000 
1,984,000 
8,610,000 
12,560,000 
6,723,000 
4,150,000 
10,944,000 


Peas, (100 lb. bags) 
Oats, bu 


Manufacturing.—In 1939 the total value of manufactured 
products was $636,649,809; 101,136 salaried persons and wage 
earners received a total of $143,412,064. Shipbuilding and aero- 
plane construction possibly equalled or exceeded lumber and saw- 
mill products as the state’s leading industry in 1942. 

Mineral Production.—Mining statistics were a military secret 
in 1942, but production probably exceeded the 1941 figure of 
$31,590,023, a post-depression high. Copper and zinc were ex- 
ploited to the very limit. Four aluminum ingot plants and an 
aluminum rolling mill constituted the basis for the state’s new 
light metal industry. (Ho J DEs 


Washin ston District oF CoLUMBIA, national capital of the 
» US.A., and rith largest of U.S. cities, with 
a population of 663,091 by federal census of 1940, had increased 
its population to an estimated 865,000 at the end of 1942, when 
the total federal employment amounted to 280,000, 150% more 
than the peak at the end of World War I. 
World War II changed the appearance of the city in 1942. 
The Mall, Potomac park and many vacant plots of ground were 
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covered with temporary office buildings. The federal government 
also rented many private office buildings and converted some 
apartment houses to office use. The principal permanent public 
building completed in 1942 was the huge Pentagon building for 
the war department, located in Arlington county in territory once 
a part of the District of Columbia but in 1846 returned by 
congress to the state of Virginia. The building was constructed 
to accommodate nearly 40,000 employees. The president directed 
that it be converted after the war for quartermaster stores and 
government files. The bureau of public roads constructed an elab- 
orate system of approach roads with 22 grade separations to 
avoid all grade crossings. 

It was expected by the National Capital Park and Planning 
commission that after the war all permanent public buildings 
would be located according to the well considered official plan. 

Between July 1941 and Nov. 1942 priorities were given to 
private companies for building 31,823 family units. Up to June 
1942 these were coming on the market at the rate of 500 a month, 
and after that date at the rate of 1,000 a month. In all it was 
estimated that private industry would provide accommodations 
for about 110,000 persons and that public housing would take 
care of about 50,000 more in permanent, demountable and de- 
molishable dwellings. About 20,000 persons were to be housed 
in dormitories and about 100,000 in the 12,000 rooming and 
boarding houses in the district. In spite of all these new accom- 
modations, Washington was overcrowded in 1942, and the Na- 
tional Housing agency launched a program for conversion of large 
houses into apartments, to be located in areas designated by the 
National Capital Park and Planning commission as zoned for 
multi-family dwellings and within an hour’s transportation of the 
central public buildings or adjacent to outlying government 
buildings. Restricted, single-family districts were protected from 


structural changes, but families might rent surplus rooms during 


people and Negroes; 


the war period. 

In connection with the housing program for Washington, the 
National Capital Park and Planning commission prepared seven 
maps showing: (1) areas served by water supply and sanitary 
sewerage systems; (2) transit, transportation and time zones; 
(3) availability of electric service; (4) availability of gas service; 
(sand 6) schools, hospitals and recreational facilities for white 
(7) land use—existing commercial de- 


_ velopment. 


The National Capital Park and Planning commission was push- 
ing to completion three unfinished projects: (1) the Fort drive 
connecting the Civil War forts around the city; (2) the East 


_ Capital development on the Anacostia river; and (3) the George 
Washington Memorial parkway to Great Falls on the Potomac. 


| 


| 


| 


| 


+ 


‘United States. 


‘Wavell, Sir Archibald Percival 


was the son of Maj. Gen. A. G. Wavell. Following his father’s 
career, he enlisted in the Black Watch in 1901 after studying at 


GEL IS) 
Water-Borne Commerce of the 


The release of statistics on water-borne com- 
merce of the United States has been sus- 


_ pended for the duration of the war period. Accordingly, the office 
_ of the chief of engineers is not in a position to furnish commer- 
cial statistics for the year 1942. (See CANALS AND INLAND WATER- 


WAYS.) (E. Rp.) 


(1883- ), British 
soldier, born in May, 


the royal military college and the staff college and saw action in 


/ the Boer War, in India and in World War I. He then served 
with the Egyptian expeditionary force until 1920. In 1938 he 


was promoted to lieutenant general. From 1937 to 1938 he com- 
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manded the British troops in Palestine and Trans-Jordan, and in 
1940 he became commander in chief of the British forces in the 
middle east. His small force of empire soldiers swept the Italians 
out of Cyrenaica in Libya, and he supervised the operations in 
East Africa which recaptured British Somaliland and took Italian . 
Somaliland, Eritrea and Ethiopia from the Italians. He suffered 
serious reverses at the hands of the Germans, however, in Libya, 
Greece and Crete, and on July 1, 1941, he was succeeded as 
middle east commander by Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, whose 
post as commander of the British forces in India Wavell there- 
upon took over. In August, Wavell directed the British campaign 
which resulted in the joint British-Russian occupation of Iran. 
After the Japanese declaration of war Dec. 7, Wavell met at 
Chungking with U.S. Gen. George H. Brett and Chiang Kai-shek 
to discuss measures for common prosecution of the war against 
Japan. On Jan. 3, 1942, Wavell was named supreme commander 
of the allied forces in the far east, with Gen. Brett as his deputy. 
The following March, Gen. Wavell was returned to his former 
post as commander in chief of India and Burma. On Dec. 15, he 
asserted that the Japanese peril in India had lessened and on 
Dec. 19, he launched a drive into Burma. He was named a field 
marshal on Jan. 1, 1943. 


WAVES: see Women ACCEPTED FOR VOLUNTEER EMERGENCY 
SERVICE. 


Wealth and Income, U. S. Distribution of. 


By the distribution of income is usually meant its apportionment 
among individuals according to the size of income; that is, an 
analysis of the number of individuals or consumer units receiv- 
ing incomes of various amounts. Although interest in this sub- 
ject grew out of social and economic reform movements, data on 
the size distribution of income have many other uses in connec- 
tion with government and business economic policy. Business 
marketing programs and even production schedules, taxation pol- 
icy, social security requirements, and such things as price con- 
trol, rationing systems and plans for war bond sales are dependent 
upon knowledge of the distribution of income by size. 

Despite wide interest in this subject and its recognized im- 
portance, no completely satisfactory study of the size distribu- 
tion of income in the United States had been made up to the 
close of 1942. All existing studies suffered to some extent from 
lack of adequate basic data. Nonetheless, considerable progress 
was made and studies were available which provided much use- 
ful information, even though their results could only be said to 
be tentative. 

The most comprehensive study was that issued by the National 


Table |!.—Size-Distribution and Utilization of Consumer Incomes 
in the U.S., 1935-36 


(In millions) 


or 


Income Utilization” 


Consumer Units 


Income 
Income Level 
2 Current : 
(Dollars Pet | Number | % of | (Million| % of | Con- | Giftsand) gay. 
(Millions) | Total | Dollars) | Total | sump- Personal ings 
tion Taxes 

Total". 39.46 100.00] $59,259 | 100.00] $50,214 $3,067 $5,078 
Under $ 500. 6.71 17.01] 2,061 3-48 2,817 44 -800 
500— 1,000. 11.65 29.52| 8,745 14.76 9,007 284 636 
I,000— 1,500. 8.73 22.12] 10,698 18.05] 10,204 400 -2 
I,500— 2,000. 5-19 13.15} 8,875 14.98 8,072 362 441 
2,000— 3,000. 4-44 I1.25| 10,577 | 17-85] 9,043 465 1,069 
3,000— 4,000. 1.35 3-42] 4,599 770\) 9 3s03E 226 742 
4,000— 5,000. 46 I.I7| 2,045 3-45] 1,404 117 434 
5§,000—I0,000. -60 1.52} 4,092 6.90 2,604 270 1,218 
I0,0O0O— 20,000. 122 G:561) 92,922 4.93 1,532 238 I,152 
20,000 and up . Er 0.28] 4,045 7.84 1,030 655 2,300 


Source: Consumer Incomes in the U.S. and Consumer Expenditures in the U.S., Na- 


tional Resources Committee. ; 
*Personal income taxes, poll taxes and certain personal property taxes. 
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Table |l.—Average Disbursements of Consumer Units* in Each 
Third of Nation, 1935-36 


Average disbursements 
of families and | 
single individuals in: 


Percentage of 
income 


Middle 
Lower third, | third, 
third, | incomes | incomes 

incomes of 
under $1,450 

£780 and 
over 


Upper 
Category of Disbursement 


Current consumption: 
$236 $642 

115 408 
Household operation... . 240 
Clothing 4 251 
Automobile ( 215 
Medical care 106 
Recreation 80 
Burnishingsis. + eure emis ade 72 
Personal care 44 
40 


HH N WW COW A 
POO DNNH ONT 


Transportation other than 

auto ii 
Reading 23 
Education 30 
Is 


All consumption items . . 2,212 


Gifts and personal taxest. . . 181 
Savings 506 


All items 2,059 


Source: Consumer Expenditures in the United States, National Resources Committee, 


939. re ‘ aro A eter a eee 
*Includes all families and single individuals, but excludes residents in institutional 
groups. : ‘ : 
+Taxes shown here include only personal income taxes, poll taxes and certain personal 
property taxes. 


Resources committee. It provided a wide variety of data on both 
the distribution of income and the disposition of income for the 
year 1935-36. Three reports were published: Consumer Incomes 
in the United States, Consumer Expenditures in the United States 
and Family Expenditures in the United States. These studies 
were developed from income data for some 300,000 consumer 
units (augmented by income tax data for the higher incomes) 
and expenditures data for about 60,000 units. Some of the basic 
information in these reports is presented in Tables I (p. 755) and 
Ut 

During 1942 the bureaus of labour statistics and home econom- 
ics made small studies of the distribution of income for 1941 and 
the early part of 1942 which are very illuminating in showing the 
changes that occurred under the impact of the expansion of in- 
come and mobilization for war. The over-all results of these 
studies, together with the comparison for the year 1935-36 are 
shown in Table III. It should be recognized that Table III is 
not comparable with Tables I and II since it is based on only 
money income whereas the latter two tables also include income 
in kind. 

The most striking result of the expansion of income after 1935— 
36 was to move families out of the smallest income classes and 
into the larger income classes. In 1935-36, for example, the larg- 
est single group of income recipients was that which received be- 


Table Ill._—Percentage Distribution of Aggregate Money Income and 
Expenditure of Consumers, 1935-36, 1941, and 1942* 


(Preliminary national estimates including both urban and rural consumers) 


Aggregate Consumer 
Money Income 


Aggregate Consumer 


All Families Expenditure 


Net Money- 


Income Class tone 
¥ 
IQ41 1942 -36 IQ41I 1942 ae 


194i | 1942 


© f01$500" 7. ; 16 8 


$500 to $1,000 . 19 18 
$1,000 to $1,500. 16 20 
$1,500 to $2,000. I4 15 
$2,000 to $3,000. 20 17 
$3,000 to $5,000. Io Io 
$5,000 and over. 5 & 12 

Lotalase ies 100 100 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and Bureau of Home Economics. 
*Annual rate for 1942 based on first quarter. 
tIncludes families of two or more persons and single consumers. 
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tween $500 and $1,000 whereas in both 1941 and 1942 the largest 
group was that receiving between $2,000 and $3,000. More than 
half of the families in 1935-36 had cash incomes below $1,000 
and almost three-fourths had cash incomes below $1,500. In the 
early part of 1942, on the other hand, less than one-third of the 
families had incomes below $1,000 and less than half had incomes 
less than $1,500. Similarly, only 16% of the families in 1935-36 
had incomes above $2,000 whereas in 1942 almost 40% had in- 
comes above this level. 

Inasmuch as the rise in incomes tended to take families out of 
the smallest income groups, the families receiving $1,500 or less 
obtained a much smaller proportion of the aggregate consumer 
income in 1941 and 1942 than they did in 1935-36. As can be 
seen in the table, families with $1,500 or less received 38% of 
aggregate income in 1935-36 but only 14% in the early part ef 
1942. This does not mean, as is sometimes thought, that the low 
income families had failed to participate in the increase in in- 
come but rather that, by participating in the increase in income, 
they had been taken out of the smallest income groups. 

Obviously the data in the table do not reveal what the in- 
crease in income had been according to the size groups which 
existed in 1935-36. In other words, we cannot tell whether per- 
sons who received $1,000 or less in 1935-36 gained more or less 
than persons who received $5,000 or more in 1935-36. The in- 
formation which would answer questions of this sort simply was 
not available in 1942. 

Although the data are too extensive to be presented here, men- 
tion should be made of the information on the size distribution 
of wage income that became available through the census of 1940. 
For some purposes the census income data is not as useful as 
smaller studies since it is restricted to wage income alone. How- 
ever, the wealth of detail is so much greater than had ever been 
available previously that it is bound to become one of the most 
fruitful sources of information on the distribution of income by 
size. The data were being made available on a state basis, show- 
ing the distribution of wage income by sex, occupational group 
and industry. Furthermore, it was expected that tabulations would 
be prepared on a family basis as well as on the basis of the 
individual income recipient. This information could be obtained . 
from the census bureau in Washington. -% 

It might be mentioned also that the reduction in the exemp- 
tions under the income tax law, which would have the effect of 
requiring a vast new group of people to file income tax returns, 
would in a few years provide a new and most significant body of 
information on the distribution of income by size. It was antici- 
pated that over 40,000,000 persons would be subject to tax on 
their 1942 incomes. This would, of course, cover the bulk of the 
aggregate consumer income and employed population so that the 
tabulations of income tax returns were expected to be the best 
source of information on the distribution of income by size. 

State Distribution of Income Payments.—Information on the 
geographic distribution of income in the United States is pro- 
vided by the department of commerce annual estimates of income — 
payments to individuals in the various states. It may be seen 
from Table IV that the variations in both total and per capita 
income are substantial. These data relate to dollar income and 
consequently do not take account of geographic differences in the 
cost of living. The variations, however, are too large to be ex- 
plained by this factor. The data bring out the lower levels pre- 
vailing in predominantly agricultural states, and the comparatively 
lower per capita income in the south as against the rest of the 
nation. 

The importance of the prevalence of agricultural activity in an 
area in determining the level of per capita income is strikingly 
illustrated by the District of Columbia. This area stands highest 
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Table IV.— Distribution of Income Payments by States 


Percentage Change| Per Capita 
Income 
Payments 
r940* 

1940-41 ($) 


Aggregates 
(Gam On) in Total Income 
Payments 
1939 


1940 1939-41 


UnitedtStates! a) 5 a . 
New England: 
Maine 
New Hampshire. . . . 
Vermont 


Rhode Island 

Connecticut 
Middle Atlantic: 

New York 

New Jersey 

Pennsylvania 
East North Central: 

Ohio 


79,747 | 76,253 579 


400 
266 
170 
3,109 
478 
1,314 


430 
277 
180 

35331 
511 

1,461 


508 
563 
5o1 
772 
717 
855 


11,369 
2,808 
5,829 


12,086 
3,117 
6,291 


855 


4,466 
1,355 
5,654 
3,433 
1,652 


4,151 
1,720 
5,209 
3,004 
1,563 


Michigan 
Wisconsin. . 
West North Central: 
Minnesota 
Towa 
Missouri... . 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 


1,384 
1,176 
1,815 
221 
234 
534 
695 


1,429 
1,159 
1,888 
235 
239 
563 
743 


South Atlantic: 

Delaware 214 
1,099 
District of Columbia. . 809 
Virginia I,ol2 
West Virginia 729 
North Carolina... . 


251 
L203 
876 
ete, 
794 
1,137 
546 
979 
gi2 


goo 
933 
759 
482 


Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

West South Central: 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


482 
866 
830 
2.75% 


324 
237 
Ese 
607 
193 
231 
274 

93 


628 


*Per capita income cannot be computed beyond 1940 because the extent of population 
shifts since that time is not known. 


in the table of per capita income because it is entirely a metro- 
politan area, without an agricultural industry. It was known that 
other metropolitan areas would show even higher per capita in- 
come, particularly those dominated by manufacturing industries. 
As previously mentioned, of course, the high per capita income 
figure shown for the District of Columbia does not take account 
of the high cost of living in that area and the fact that there 
are many types of expenses required in urban communities which 
do not materially add to the standard of living. 

The data in Table IV show that all states participated in the 


expansion of income that had been generated by the nation’s re- 


armament effort. While the state gains in income differed fairly 
markedly both between 1939 and 1941 and between 1940 and 
1941, the income of every state increased substantially. The fears 
expressed by some persons that the rearmament prosperity would 
be limited to the industrial states was not borne out by the facts. 
Thus, while many of the highly industrial states scored advances 
that were better than the national average, equally substantial 
increases were made also in important agricultural states. If one 
takes account of the fact that the states with the largest gains 
were affected either by unusual increases in population since 
1939 or by unusually low levels of income in 1939, it can be said 
that the increase in income after 1939 was fairly equally dis- 
tributed throughout the nation. 
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It was certainly evident by 1942 that the increase in income 
flows induced by the rearmament program in 1941 was not re- 
stricted to the few highly industrial states which received the 
bulk of the primary defense contracts. There were two reasons 
why incomes were distributed much more widely. In the first 
place, the primary war contracts failed to give an adequate geo- 
graphic distribution of actual war production. Subcontracting and 
purchasing of materials were just as important and perhaps more 
so in the war production program than the points of final assem- 
bly which alone were indicated in the war contract. Through 
subcontracting and purchasing materials, therefore, the imme- 
diate repercussions of the primary war contracts were distributed 
widely throughout the nation. 

Even more important upon the state distribution of income 
were the repercussions upon all industries flowing from govern- 
ment spending on war materials. For, as the incomes of persons 
in the war industries went up, such persons tended to spend 
more and more on all the products of industry and agriculture 
available, so that the earnings of persons all over the country 
were stimulated. (See also BupGETS, NATIONAL; CENSUS, 1940; 
NATIONAL INCOME AND NATIONAL PRODUCT.) (M. Gt.) 


Weather: sce METEOROLOGY. 
(1867-1942), U.S. actor, theatre man- 


Weber, Joseph M. ager and member of the Weber and 


Fields burlesque team, was born Aug. 11 in New York city. At 
the age of 10, Joe Weber began his stage career with Lew Fields 
and managed several theatrical enterprises with him until 1904, 
when the two separated. Weber then ventured into theatre owner- 
ship in New York city, but he rejoined his old partner later. In 
failing health after the death of Fields in 1941, Weber died in Los 
Angeles, May 10, 1942. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Weingartner Felix (1863-1942), Yugoslav-Swiss conduc- 
’ tor and composer, was born June 2 in 
Zara, Dalmatia. A talented young musician, he studied music at 
the Leipzig conservatory in 1883. Franz Liszt saw great promise 
in the youthful composer and arranged to have Weingartner’s first 
opera, Sakuntala, produced at the Weimar court theatre in 1884. 
He subsequently became a conductor at the Koenigsberg theatre. 
His second opera, Malawika, was produced at the Munich court 
theatre in 1886. In 1891, he became kapellmeister in the Berlin 
royal opera and conductor of the Berlin symphony orchestra. His 
fame as a conductor grew steadily, and in 1908 he was invited 
to lead the brilliant Vienna opera. He made his first appearance 
in the United States as guest conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The following year he toured the country. He was 
head of the Basle conservatory in Switzerland, 1927-28, and di- 
rector of the Vienna State opera, 1928-36. In 1937, he directed 
several Beethoven and Wagner concerts in Soviet Russia. Nazi 
Germany frowned upon the conductor’s trip, and Weingartner, 
who disapproved of Hitler, severed all connections with the Reich 
and made his home in Switzerland. He wrote many librettos and 
poems, several books on musical problems and edited many 
musical works. He died in Winterthur, Switzerland, May 7. 


(1892- ), U.S. undersecretary of state, 
Welles, Sumner was born Oct. 14 at New York city and 
was educated at Groton (Mass.) school and at Harvard. In 1922 
he was U.S. commissioner to the Dominican Republic, and in 
1924 he was President Coolidge’s personal representative in 
Honduras, then in the throes of revolution. : Welles was appointed 
assistant secretary of state April 6, 1933, and except for a short 
period as ambassador to Cuba in 1933 held this office until his 
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appointment May 21, 1937, as undersecretary of state. In the 
spring of 1940 he undertook a “fact-finding mission” to Ger- 
many, Italy, France and Great Britain. During 1941 he held in- 
numerable interviews with various European and Asiatic diplo- 
mats, with particular attention to the status of unoccupied France 
in its relationship to Germany. 

Welles headed the U.S. delegation to the Pan-American con- 
ference which opened at Rio de Janeiro Jan. 15, 1942. In April 
1942, when Vichy veered too close to the axis, he held up ship- 
ments of food and clothing to North Africa. An address of Oct. 8, 
in which he declared that Argentina and Chile were harbouring 
axis spies, had wide repercussions in South America. 


A women’s college in Wellesley, 
Wellesley College. xtass, founded in 1870 by Henry 
Fowle Durant, Wellesley occupies 400 ac. bordering on Lake 
Waban. A four-year liberal arts college, Wellesley is pre-emi- 
nently for candidates for the B.A. degree, but offers also the de- 
grees of master of arts, master of arts in education, master of 
science and a certificate in hygiene and physical education. 

By government request the physics department offered a 
course in radio. At commencement in 1942 Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, on the 25th anniversary of her graduation, was granted 
the LL.D. degree; the establishment was announced of the May- 
ling Soong foundation “to interpret China and the nations of the 
east to American college students.” 

For statistics of faculty, student enrolment, endowment, etc., 
see UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (M. H. McA.) 


( ? -1942), U.S. author, was born in Rah- 
Wells, Carolyn way, NI. A successful writer of juvenile 
fiction and nonsense verse, she tried her hand at mystery stories 
and launched Fleming Stone, a fictional detective, on a career of 
crime investigation that led through scores of mystery books. 
Among her works were a number of anthologies, including A Non- 
sense Anthology (1902); Technique of the Mystery Story (1915); 
The Technical Mystery Story (1929); The Rest of My Life, an 
autobiography (1937), and some 80-odd mystery stories. Miss 
Wells died in New York city, March 26. 


West Africa, British: see British West AFrRIca. 


. A state of the Australian common- 
Western Australia. wealth; area 975,920 sq.mi.; pop. 
(est. Dec. 31, 1941) 467,082. Chief city: Perth (pop. Dec. 31, 
1940—including Fremantle) 228,000. Governor: (vacant in 
1942); lieutenant governor: Sir James Mitchell. 

History.—J. C. Willcock, the state premier, whose government 
remained in office throughout 1942, set up a new record for pub- 
lic service in the state. He had held ministerial office for more 
than 15 years. While the policy of the government was to assist 
the federal administration in its prosecution of the war, it 
strongly opposed the federal uniform tax proposals as an unneces- 
sary and invalid incursion of state rights, and joined other states 
in contesting the validity of the federal legislation. 

Consequent upon the demands on manpower arising from the 
war, unemployment was reduced to a minimum, and by the end 
of the year there was a distinct shortage of both skilled and un- 
skilled labour in primary as well as manufacturing industries. 

Education.—In 1939: state primary schools 844; average at- 
tendance 49,770. State secondary schools 5; average attendance 
5,672. 

Finance.—Revenue (1940-41), £A11,432,000; expenditure, 
£A11,421,000; debt outstanding (June 30, 1941), £A97,792,000. 

Communication.—Roads (June 30, 1939) 29,722 mi. fit for 
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motor traffic; railways (Dec. 1941), government, 4,381 mi.; motor 
vehicles licensed (Mar. 31, 1942): cars 32,364; trucks 23,652; 
cycles, 5,088. Wireless receiving set licences (Mar. 31, 1942) 
92,861. 

Agriculture and Manufacturing.—Production: wheat (1941- 
42) 37,500,000 bu.; wool (1940-41) 71,400,000 lb.; gold (1940) 
1,191,481 fine oz. Industry and labour (1940-41): factories 
2,056; employees 22,734; gross value of output £A21,824,974; 
unemployment (trade union returns) (March 1942) 1.7%. 

(W. D. Ma.) 

" An archipelago between South America and 
West Indies. Florida, embracing the Greater Antilles (Cuba, 
Hispaniola, Puerto Rico and Jamaica, with lesser dependent 
islands) and the Lesser Antilles chain of small islands extending 
from the Virgin Islands to Trinidad, and including some other 
small islands. The area is approximately 99,000 sq.mi. The 
population (estimated at roughly 12,500,000 at the end of 1941) 
is three-fourths white and one-fourth Negroid in Cuba and 
Puerto Rico and 80% to 99% Negroid elsewhere, except in Trini- 
dad, where East Indians comprise 40%. Languages: Spanish, 
English, French and Dutch. Religion: generally Roman Catholic. 
There are three republics in the area, one Netherlands, two 
French and six British colonies, and two United States depend- 
encies. 

History.—During 1942 the course of events in the West In- 
dies was dominated by World War II and its effects, which over- 
shadowed all else. With the exception of the French colonies, 
whose position was anomalous, the entire archipelago was not 
only at war with the axis powers, but a combat area as well. Sub- 
marine attacks and ship losses became commonplace. These, 
coupled with the extensive diversion of bottoms needed for war 
transport, served to disrupt trade seriously. 

Trade, Production, Communication.—Normally, trade is 
mainly with the United States and Canada and, in the European 
colonies, with their respective metropolises. During 1942, how- — 
ever, this trade was materially reduced. Sugar, the most im- 
portant crop, had been in abnormally heavy demand, but ship- — 
ping shortage prevented export of a large portion of the crop. 
Cacao, bananas, spices and citrus fruits constituted practically — 
the sole exports except in Trinidad and Curacao, and to some 
extent in Cuba, where mineral exploitation is under way. Petro- 
leum and asphalt are important in Trinidad, and some metals 
are found in Hispaniola and Cuba. Existence of bauxite deposits 
in Jamaica was reported in 1942. Curacao is a leading world oil- 
refining centre. 

External communication is by sea. The more important islands 
are directly connected with the Pan American Airways hemi- — 
sphere network. (See also CuBa; Curacao; Dominican RE- 
PUBLIC; FRENCH COLONIAL EMPIRE: French Possessions in Amer- 
ica; Hatt1; Hispanic AMERICA AND Wortp War II; Puerto 
Rico; Vircin IsLanps; WEsT INDIES, BRITISH.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—West Indies Year Book, 1941-42. 
The several British islands in the 


West Indies, British. West Indies have an area of 8,240 


sq.mi. The total population in 1942 was estimated at around 
2,300,000. No census had been taken since 1931, however, and in 
some colonies not since 1921. Racially, the population ranges 
from 75% to 99% Negro and mulatto, except in Trinidad, where 
East Indians comprise around 40% and Chinese 1%. The chief 
cities are the colonial capitals (see table on p. 760). Only Kings- 
ton and Port of Spain and, to some extent, Bridgetown are impor- 
tant in the West Indies as a whole. 

Politically, the islands are administered separately or in groups — 
as British crown colonies (see table); after r940 the islands, with 
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British Guiana and British Honduras, had a common comptroller 
for development and welfare, with whom were associated some 
other officials charged with special duties. Each colony has a gov- 
ernor or other chief executive and subordinate officials appointed 
by the crown (for names of governors, see BRITISH EMPIRE). 

The United States, under an agreement effected March BG. 
1941 (supplanting the previous temporary one of Sept. 3, 1940) 
obtained several military, naval and air bases under 99-year lease. 
These comprised some 55 sq.mi. in Jamaica, including Portland 
Bight, its approaches and adjacent land areas, the Portland Ridge 
peninsula shoreline, the shoreline of Manatee bay and adjacent 
areas, Pigeon island (about 50 ac.), and two other small areas; 
four tracts in Trinidad aggregating about 32 sq.mi., along with 
special anchorage right in the Gulf of Paria, and wharfage facili- 
ties in Port of Spain; two tracts in Antigua, in and around Par- 
ham harbour (430 ac.) and 12 sq.mi. along Judge’s bay shoreline; 
and six tracts (approximately 1,300 ac.) in St. Lucia, including 
Gros Islet bay. 

History.—In 1942 the British West Indies were more acutely 
affected by war conditions than in either 1940 or 1941. For the 
first time actual hostilities were carried on within their territorial 
waters. Submarine sinkings and the diversion of ship bottoms for 
the transportation of supplies to overseas war fronts seriously 
impeded the exportation of products and sharply reduced the 
volume of imports. 

Submarines were active in the Caribbean area throughout 1942, 
above all in the middle months. In September shipping anchored 
in Carlisle bay, Barbados, was attacked. Late in the year the 
undersea menace abated considerably, but was in no sense done 
away with. No official disclosures were made on the extent of 
submarine damage. It was clear, however, that British West In- 
_ dian trade, interisland and external, was seriously disrupted. 

To meet the war-caused shortage of imported foods, the islands 
undertook programs of food self-sufficiency. Thus, Barbados made 
it compulsory to devote fixed percentages of land area to food 
crops and livestock. Other colonies subsidized acreage put in 
foodstuffs and guaranteed minimum price returns. Licensing of 
imports curtailed or prevented use of shipping space for non- 
essentials, and to achieve maximum efficiency in the import of 
necessities, official buying pools were set up. Export of commodi- 
ties needed for local consumption was forbidden. 

In general the cost of living throughout the West Indies had 
risen sharply by 1942. In Trinidad and Tobago it was 65% 
greater than in 1935 (70% for foodstuffs), and in Jamaica 11.7% 
over Aug. 1939 (40.8% for food). Comparable figures for Bar- 
bados for the same period were 52% and 55%. 

An additional war effect which began to be felt strongly by 
late 1942 was increasing unemployment. Earlier, the construc- 
tion of military, naval and air bases initiated in Sept. 1940 by the 
United States had tended to offset adverse economic effects of 
the war in Jamaica, Antigua, Trinidad and St. Lucia, and indi- 
rectly in other islands. At times this development had even 
caused labour shortages. As completion of the bases neared, how- 
ever, the declining employment brought repercussions, accentuated 
by the fact that the construction wages had been greatly in 
excess of local standards. 

As an antidote to the acute economic ailments of the West 
Indian colonies, the British government undertook to purchase 
the entire crops of certain agricultural products, notably Jamaica’s 
bananas, citrus and sugar, even when shipping space and avail- 
able markets were entirely lacking. Likewise, through the West 
Indian Welfare fund of £1,000,000 annually, administered largely 
by the comptroller of development and welfare, advances were 
made for specific projects, especially those furthering agricul- 
tural diversification and self-sufficiency. 
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Long-range problems of the British West Indies were not 
neglected during 1942. The Anglo-American Caribbean com- 
mission met first in March to study political, economic and social 
problems, and continued its activities through the year. 

Education.—There were about 1,338 elementary schools in 
1942, with some 325,000 pupils, as well as secondary schools. 
Higher education was provided at Codrington college, near Bridge- 
town, Barbados, and at the Imperial College of Tropical Agri- 
culture. 

Finance.—The monetary unit is the pound sterling except in 
Trinidad. The Trinidad dollar (established in 1935) is valued at 
4s. 2d. and is normally equivalent to the United States dollar 
(1942 value: approx. 83 cents U.S.). It is legal tender in Grenada, 
St. Lucia and the Leeward colonies, as well as in Trinidad and 
Tobago. 

Trade and Communication.—Due to war conditions, par- 
ticulars as to external trade were not available for publication in 
1942, and were at best fragmentary for 1941 and often for 1940 
as well. All reports for 1942 indicated a generally very sharp 
decline in volume, particularly in the bulkier products. In the 
five-year period 1934-1938, imports for all the British West 
Indies averaged $76,015,000 value, exports $64,154,000, rising to 
$78,344,000 and $70,796,000 in 1939, and $84,780,000 and $62,- 
143,000 in 1940, with the great bulk accounted for by Trinidad. 
Not including Trinidad, imports were: 1934-38 average, $42,- 
924,000; 1939, $46,329,000; 1940, $39,545,000; exports were, 
respectively, $33,891,000, $36,163,000 and $23,284,000. Trade 
was generally dominated by Canada, followed by Great Britain 
and the United States. Through 1939, foodstuffs made up 22% 
of all imports, textiles, manufactured goods and petroleum most 
of the balance. Exports were sugar and derivatives, 32.0%; 
petroleum (entirely from Trinidad), 31.0%; bananas (98.7% 
from Jamaica), 17.2%} cacao, 4.4%; spices, 2.6%; citrus fruits 
and other products, 2.5%. Sugar constituted 90% of the exports 
of Barbados and more than half those of the Leeward Islands 
and St. Lucia. 

External communication in 1942 was by steamship and by air. 
Pan American Airways service to Jamaica, Antigua, Barbados 
and Trinidad was supplemented by British West Indian Airways 
lines to the last two islands and Tobago and by the “KLM” 
(Royal Netherlands Airways), linking Trinidad and Jamaica with 
Curacao and Venezuela. Interisland communication was generally 
inadequate. Kingston, Bridgetown and Port of Spain are the 
principal ports of call. Only Jamaica (210 mi.) and Trinidad 
(123 mi.) had railways of any length in 1942. The Leeward 
colonies together had 78 mi. of railway. Roads were adequate for 
local needs. 

Agriculture.—Nearly all the islands are heavy sugar produc- 
ers, with Barbados, Antigua, St. Kitts, Nevis and the Virgin 
Islands primarily dependent on sugar. The total acreage in sugar 
in 1942 was approximately 204,571 ac. as follows: Trinidad and 
Tobago 67,000 ac.; Barbados 66,000 ac.; Jamaica 40,091 ac.; 
St. Kitts-Nevis 13,000 ac.; Antigua 12,900 ac.; St. Lucia 4,000 
ac.; St. Vincent 1,380 ac. 

More than 97% of the banana acreage, or 72,909 ac., in 1942 
was in Jamaica, normally the world’s largest single banana ex- 
porter, while St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Grenada and Dominica had 
1,000 to 700 ac. each. Under war conditions, however, banana 
exportation practically ceased, necessitating an imperial com- 
pensation payment system. 

Cacao (237,014 ac.) led in Trinidad and Tobago (210,000 ac.) 
and in Grenada (20,500 ac.). St. Lucia had 4,250 ac. in cacao 
in 1942. 

A total of 106,425 ac. was in coco-nuts, largely in Trinidad 
and Tobago (52,500 ac.), with approximately 5,000 ac. each in 
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Area and Population Estimates, British West Indies 


Pop. 
(latest est. 
as of 1942) 


Capital 
(with est. pop.) 


Area 


Colony (sq. mi.) 


Bridgetown (70,500) 


Kingston (76,986) 
Georgetown 


167 198,023 
{EW CTRECEEDS. Saeed ae aca 
Cayman Islands . 

Turks and Caicos 
Leeward Islands 
Antigua (including Barbuda, 62 
sq.mi. and Redonda) — 
IMontserats ges tosses caer ee 
St. Kitts-Nevis (St. Christ- 
opher, 68 sq.mi.; Nevis, 50 sq. 
mi.; Anguilla, 34 sq.mi.) 
Virgin Islands (British) . . . . 

Trinidad and Tobago (Tobago, 
116 sq.mi., pop. 29,082) can 

Windward Islands 


104 


St. John’s (10,000) 


Basse-Terre (8,000) 
Road Town (400) 


Port of Spain (89,550) 


52,738 | Roseau (8,000) 
St. George’s (6,500) 


90,586 
Castries (9,000) 


71,232 


61,421 | Kingstown 


St. Lucia and St. Vincent, and 1,200 ac. in Dominica. Jamaica 
led in coco-nut export, with 17,494,213 out of a grand total of 
27,142,438 nuts in 1940, followed by St. Vincent (3,348,351), 
St. Lucia (3,336,107) and Trinidad (2,603,337). 

In 1941 around 22,000 ac. were planted in cotton, of which 
18,066 ac. was the sea-island variety. In 1940 production was 
7,791 bales (of 400 Ib.). St. Vincent (6,450 ac.), St. Kitts-Nevis 
(5,000 ac.), Grenada (5,000 ac.), Montserrat (4,500 ac.) and 
Antigua (3,500 ac.) had the largest cotton acreage. The heaviest 
yield was in St. Kitts (259 lb. per acre). 

Citrus fruits, especially oranges, limes and grapefruit, were 
grown in most of the colonies, with 11,695 ac. in citrus groves in 
1941. Dominica (more than half of whose export values were 
made up by citrus fruits), St. Lucia, Trinidad and Montserrat 
accounted for most of the world’s lime juice production. 

Arrowroot made up two-thirds of the exports of St. Vincent, 
the dominant world producer (1940: 9,221,114 lb.). Spices were 
important, notably in Grenada, where nutmeg (1940: £79,596 
value) and mace (£39,602 value) made up approximately half 
the exports. Jamaica was the sole source of pimento (‘‘allspice’’) 
and an important ginger producer. 

Jamaica provided 80% of the 1940 coffee production of 53,283 
bags, Trinidad and Tobago practically all the remainder, with a 
slight but increasing volume from Dominica. 

Mineral Production.—Except in Trinidad, where petroleum 
(1942 est.: 27,375,000 bbl.) and asphalt dominate economic life, 
and in Barbados, where some slight petroleum deposits are known 
to exist, the British West Indies lack mineral resources. Late in 
1942 the presence of bauxite clay in Jamaica was reported. 


BIsLioGRAPHY.—West Indies Vear Book, 1941-1942; Canada—West 
Indies Magazine (Montreal, monthly); Crown Colonist (London, 
monthly); Colonial Review (London, quarterly); West India Committee 
Circular (London, fortnightly); “‘War Poses Problems for British West 


Indies,” Foreign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 19, 1942. 

(1879-1942), U.S. actress, was born in 
Westley, Helen March in Brooklyn, N.Y. She made her 
first stage appearance in New York city in 1897 and then went 
through the mill of vaudeville and stock performances until 1915, 
when she joined the Washington Square Players. One of the 
original founders of the Theatre Guild, she appeared in many 
Guild plays and established a reputation for character roles in 
such productions as He Who Gets Slapped, The Adding Machine, 
Caesar and Cleopatra, The Guardsman and The Doctor’s Di- 
lemma. In 1934 she went to Hollywood where she had featured 
parts in Show-Boat, Death Takes a Holiday, Zaza, The House of 
Rothschild, Heidi and My Favorite Spy. She died in Middle- 
bush, N.J., Dec. 12. 


WESTLEY, HELEN—WEST VIRGINIA 


We st Vi rgini q A state in the Appalachian mountain region 
sometimes called the “Panhandle state’ and sometimes the 
‘Mountain state.” West Virginia was formed from Virginia during 
the Civil War and admitted to the union June 20, 1863. Area, 
24,282 sq.mi.; population-(1940) 1,901,974, of which 1,742,320 
were white (41,782 foreign born). Its total urban population 
was 534,292. Its capital is Charleston (pop. 67,914). Its other 
chief cities are Huntington (78,836) and Wheeling (61,099). 

History.—The chief state officers in 1941-42 were: governor, 
Mansfield M. Neely; secretary of state, William S. O’Brien; treas- 
urer, R. E. Talbott; auditor, Edgar B. Sims; attorney-general, 
Clarence W. Meadows. All except the governor were re-elected 
in Nov. 1940. For governor, Neely received 496,028 votes and D. 
Boone Dawson, 383,698. In June 1942 Attorney-General Meadows 
was succceded by William S. Wysong who had been serving as 
president of the board of control. 


Education.—Education is free in the public schools for all children be- 
tween 6 and 20 years of age and is compulsory for all between 7 and 16. 
The pupil enrolment (net) in the 4,744 state elementary schools for 1941— 
42 was 302,230. In the 387 state high schools it was (net) 141,107. The 
number of teachers was 10,717 in the elementary schools and 5,402 in the 
high schools. The total state appropriation for elementary and secondary 
education in 1941-42 was $15,050,000 (the general school fund, $806,541). 

The state supports seven teacher-training colleges which in 1941-42 had 
a total student enrolment of 4,182 and a total instructional membership of 
321, and received state appropriations amounting to $1,133,050. It also 
supports the West Virginia university, which in 1941-42 had an enrolment 
of 3,865 (including summer), a total faculty membership of 280 and 50 
assistants, and a total income of $2,957,599. 


Public Welfare, Charities, Correction—In Jan. 1941, a more extensive pro- 
gram of public assistance aid relief was begun. The number of old-age, 
blind and dependent children assistance cases rose irom 18,000 in July 
1940, to 29,500 in July 1941 and to 37,191 in July 1942. The relief load 
grew from 12,775 to 14,347 and to 17,470 in Feb. 1942. The average 
grants of aid were also increased. For the year ending July 1, 1942 
the total expenditure for old-age assistance was $4,448,973; for the blind, 
$247,376; for dependent children, $3,942,600. Including the cost of admin- 
istration, the total cost of public assistance was $9,329,414. The total gen- 
eral relief fund was $3,395,779. ~ 


Communication.—In 1941-42 the state had about 4,171 mi. of steam rail- 


as 


in the eastern part of the United States, — 


¥ 


way (about 7,058 mi. including all sidings), 122 mi. of electric railway and 


an extensive system of improved highways (approximately 13,872 mi., of 


which 10,396 mi. were hard-surfaced). The total mileage of air lines in the 


state was 750 (450 miles passenger-carrying); there were 7 improved air- — 


ports and 18 partially-improved landing fields. The total number of tele- 
phones was 198,000. 


Banking and Finance.—On June 30, 1942, the total deposits of the 103 
state banks and trust companies were $176,258,917. The total deposits of 
the 77 national banks in the state were $217,197,747. 
federal savings and loan associations were $20,345,193. 
state building and loan associations were $11,467,338. 

State receipts for 1941-42 were $204,650,382; disbursements, $180,359,- 
664; balance, July 30, 1942, $24,290,717. On July 1, 1942, the total state 
funded indebtedness was $73,963,000; the total amount of outstanding state 
road bonds was $71,213,000. Total state debt, gross, $73,963,000; net, 
$68,748,087. 

Agriculture.—Total cash income from farm crops and livestock in 1941 
was $50,573,000; income from government payments was $2,523,000. The 


number of farms by census of 1940 was 99,282 (acreage 8,908,803), valued 
at $269,827,285. 
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Acreage, Yield and Value of West Virginia Farm Crops, 1941 


Acreage Yield Value 


12,307,000 bu. 
1,628,000 bu. 
1,776,000 bu. 

254,000 bu. 

818,000 tons 
5,024,000 bu. 
3,795,000 bu. 

258,000 bu. 


397,000 
105,000 
74,000 
13,000 
733,000 


$11,076,000 
1,807,000 
959,000 
213,000 
9,64 5,000 
4,019,000 
3,150,000 
181,000 


Hay (Tame) . 

Apples s¢-weu Ve heka 
Potatoes (Irish) . . . 
Barley uns 


33,000 
11,000 


; Manufacturing.—In 1940, the state had 3,188 reporting industrial estab- 
lishments, which employed 230,726 persons and paid $396,884,878.99 in 
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wages. These plants had a total production of about $898,722,285.80. The 


chief industries were steel, glass, chemicals, petroleum refining, stone, pot- — 


teries and porcelain, cement, lumbering, woodworking and flour. 


Mineral Production.—JIn 1940 the oil production was 3,444,000 bbl., and — 


in 1941 it was 3,378,000 bbl. In 1940 the natural gas production was about 


188,751,000,000 cu.ft., which increased to 240,000,000,000 in 1941... Ing 
1940 coal production was 126,619,825 short tons, in I941I, 140,944,744 
3 $ 


tons. Coke production (bee hive only) increased from 216,943 tons in r940 
to 267,243 in rgq4t. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—West Virginia Bluebook and various official depart- 
mental reports. (J. M. Ca.) 
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WHEAT—WICKARD, CLAUDE R. 


Wheat World supplies of wheat, already the largest ac- 
* cumulations on record, increased still further in 1942 
owing to larger production among major exporting countries, but 
more particularly because continued wartime restrictions on in- 
ternational shipments pyramided mounting carry-overs year after 
year in countries with surpluses. The United States carry-over 
July 1, 1942, was 627,000,000 bu. This, with the 1942 crop, 
estimated by the department of agriculture at 984,046,000 bu., 
gave the United States the largest wheat supply in its history. 
World production in 1942 was placed at 4,210,000,000 bu., com- 
pared with 3,980,000,000 bu. in 1941, 4,003,000,000 bu. in 1940 
and 4,281,000,000 bu. in 1939. All estimates herein exclude the 
U.S.S.R. and China, for which no data were available. The 1942 
wheat crop in 30 European countries was only about 40,000,000 
bu. below the 1941 crop of 1,420,000,000 bu. This estimate, the 
U.S. department of agriculture pointed out, was from available 
indications not official. Central Europe, the Balkans and Den- 
mark had in 1942 a still smaller crop than the below-normal 
harvest of 1941. Italy and Spain had “little change to increased” 
production in 1942 and generally there was improvement in 
France, Portugal, Belgium, the Netherlands and Sweden. Six 
Asiatic countries produced 585,000,000 bu. in 1942 compared 
with 598,000,000 bu. in 1941. The French possessions in North 
Africa had a short crop because of unfavourable weather and 
labour difficulties; 65,000,000 bu. in 1942 compared with 8o,- 
000,000 bu. in 1941. Estimates of southern hemisphere produc- 
tion placed the 1942 crop at 200,000,000 bu. in Argentina, 145,- 
000,000 bu. in Australia and 15,000,000 bu. in the Union of South 
Africa; 1941 production, 224,134,000 bu. in Argentina, 166,700,- 
ooo bu. in Australia, 14,533,000 bu. in the Union of South Africa. 

The more striking developments of the crop year were in 
Canada and Argentina. In Canada, the world’s largest exporter 
of wheat, a record crop, 607,688,000 bu., was produced on the 
smallest acreage since 1925. In 1941, owing to mounting sur- 
pluses and continued wartime restrictions, the dominion adopted 
a policy of reduced wheat acreage, endeavouring to substitute 
other crops instead, and succeeded in reducing the crop from 
540,190,000 bu. in 1940 to 311,825,000 bu. in 1941. Although 
the area seeded in 1942 was reduced 25%, favourable conditions 
produced the record bumper crop. The Canadian carry-over 
July 31, 1942, was 424,048,429 bu., not greatly less than the 
record carry-over of 480,129,311 bu. in 1941. The Canadian 
prairie provinces, with some 25,000,000 ac. particularly adapted 
to the growing of wheat, had developed a wheat economy that 
apparently was difficult to change to meet the exigencies of war. 
In Argentina, continued loss of export markets resulted in a 
severe shortage of storage space. Grain bags were prorated among 
producers by the government in 1942, since there was about half 
the number of bags available to supply the demand. A makeshift 
method of storing, “estiba-silo,” was adopted, consisting of a 
circular wall of grain-filled bags, with loose grain in the space 
thus formed. The Argentina carry-over in 1942 was 184,600,000 
bu. compared with 95,000,000 bu. in r94r. 

The area allotted to the 1942 wheat crop in the United States 
Was 55,000,000 ac. compared with 62,000,000 in 1941. Area 


Table l.— World Wheat Production, 1939-42 


IQ42 IQ41 1940 1939 
bu. u. bu. bu. 


812,374,000 
540,190,000 
13,337,000 


United States. . . 


751,435,000 
520,623,000 
14,771,000 


984,046,000 
607,688,000 
15,800,000 


945,937,000 
311,825,000 
I1,709,000 


Europe 1,694,000,000 
149,000,000 
626,000,000 
130,773,000 
210,277,000 

15,310,000 


1,300,000,000 
113,000,000 
660,000,000 
299,458,000 
82,639,000 
15,600,000 


I,380,000,000 
112,000,000 
585,000,000 
200,000,000 
145,000,000 

15,000,000 


(30 countries) 
North Africa (4) . 
Asia (6) 
Argentina ... . 
Australias’. 3. 
Union South Africa 


1,420,000,000 
121,000,000 
598,000,000 
224,134,000 
166,700,000 
14,533,000 
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Table II.—U.S. Production of Wheat by States, 1942 and 1941 


State OA Boe State 1942 194 


bu. bu. bu. bu. 


7,065,000 
7245,000 
5,415,000 
7,125,000 
7,027,000 
2,735,000 
2,341,000 
4,805,000 
3,172,000 
2,196,000 
1,302,000 
1,628,000 
1,332,000 
1,120,000 
392,000 
491,000 
315,000 
91,000 
297,000 
36,000 


Kansas. . . 
North Dakota 
Montana . . 
Nebraska . . 
Oklahoma 


206,775,000 
149,844,000 

73,783,000 
69,908,000 
klah $7,372,000 
Washington . | 55,148,000 
(hexas mn enne 47,783,000 
South Dakota | 45,274,000 
Ohio. . . . | 36,205,000 
Colorado . . 27,848,000 
Minnesota 23,170,000 
Idaho 20,770,000 
Oregon... 19,953,000 
Michigan . . 15,322,000 
Pennsylvania 15,301,000 
Indiana 13,805,000 
Illinois . . . 12,818,000 
California 9,916,000 
Missouri . . 9,035,000 
NorthCarolina} 8,014,000 
New York 7,559,000 


Virginiate 
Maryland 


173,332,000 
144,799,000 
68,239,000 
36,222,000 
48,610,000 
61,142,000 
68,239,000 
35,358,000 
48,978,000 
25,036,000 
20,104,000 
27,850,000 


7,520,000 
5,986,000 
5,234,000 
5,194,000 
5,010,000 
4,813,000 
4,749,000 
4,288,000 
3,377,000 
2,530,000 
1,717,000 
1,457,000 
1,290,000 
1,175,000 
575,000 
484,000 
242,000 
169,000 
161,000 
40,000 


New Mexico. . 
Towa 
Wyoming. . . 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Wisconsin 
West Virginia . 
Delaware... 
New Jersey . . 
Arizona 
Nevada aa 
Arkansas . . . 
Alabama . . . 
Mississippi . . 
Maines ar 


23,538,000 
16,286,000 
16,897,000 
34,665,000 
34,320,000 
11,656,000 
18,036,000 

7347 ,000 

6,646,000 


Production by states is as estimated Dec. 1, r942, by the Department of Agriculture. 


seeded for the 1942 crop was 53,400,000 ac.; for the 1941 crop, 
62,400,000 ac. The government’s loan program had been an im- 
portant price factor in wheat production in the United States 
since it became operative in 1938. The national loan rate to 
farmers for 1942 was $1.14 per bu. The rate was $0.98 in 1941. 
In 1940 it was $0.655; in 1939, $0.64; in 1938, $0.53 per bu. 
Net exports of U.S. wheat were 106,000,000 bu. in 1938-39. In 
1939-40 they were 45,000,000 bu., and 30,000,000 bu. in 1940- 
41, with still further reductions for the 1941-42 crop year. World 
export of wheat and flour (in terms of wheat) were 638,000,000 
bu. in 1938-39; 465,000,000 bu. in 1940-41. (See also FLoUR AND 
FLouR MILLING.) ¢6S05 R») 


Whisky: see Liquors, ALCOHOLIC. 
(1869-1942), U.S. actor, was born 


Whiteside, Walker March 16 in Logansport, Ind. He had 


already acted in many Shakespearean productions when he made 
his New York debut in 1893 as Hamlet. He starred in Zangwill’s 
The Melting Pot in 1907, appeared in Typhoon with Florence 
Reed in 1912, and was cast as Mr. Wu in the play of the same 
name in 1914. He was last seen in New York in 1932 in Three 
Men and a Woman and before retiring from the stage three years 
later made a revival tour with The Master of Ballantrae. White- 
side died at Hastings-on-Hudson, N.Y., Aug. 17. 


Wholesale Trade: see Business REviEw. 


. (1893- ), U.S. secretary 
Wickard, Claude Raymond of agriculture, was born 
near Delphi, Ind. on Feb. 28. After his graduation from Purdue 
university in 1915 he took over management of a farm near his 
birthplace. In 1933 he was appointed to the staff of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment administration as assistant chief of the corn- 
hog division. On Feb. 1, 1940 he was appointed under-secretary 
of agriculture, and on Aug. 19, after the resignation of Henry A. 
Wallace, President Roosevelt nominated him secretary of agri- 
culture. In March 1941 Wickard took charge of the production 
and distribution of food to Britain and her allies under provi- 
sion of the lend-lease act. He pressed the “food for freedom” 
program with vigour and urged U.S. farmers to multiply their out- 
put of eggs, milk, tomatoes, beans, pork and other products. Food, 
he said, would be a prime factor in victory; on Sept. 23 he told a 
house of representatives committee that the U.S. should send Brit- 
ain $1,000,000,000 in food before Feb. 1942 to prevent a British 
defeat. 

On Dec. 6, 1942, President Roosevelt made Wickard war food 
administrator with full control over the nation’s food program. 
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On Dec. 10, Wickard assured the nation that, despite wartime 
restrictions, the American people would have plenty of food. 
(1882-1942), U.S. naval offi- 


Wilcox, John Walter, dr. cer, was born March 22 in 


Milledgeville, Ga. He was graduated from Annapolis in 1905 and 
from the Naval War college, 1924. During World War I he 
served with the Atlantic fleet and was on destroyer duty from 1919 
to 1921. He was promoted to rear admiral in 1938 and was presi- 
dent of the navy department’s inspection and survey board, 1940- 
41. Adm. Wilcox was placed on active sea duty in Nov. 1941 and 
on April 6, 1942, the navy department announced that he had 
been lost overboard in “heavy weather during normal cruising.” 


Wild Life Conservation: see Fish AND WILDLIFE SERVICE. 


Wilhelmina (WILHELMINA HELENA PAULINE MARIA OF 
ORANGE-NASSAU) (1880- ), queen of the 
Netherlands, succeeded to the throne on the death of her father, 
William III, on Nov. 23, 1890, her mother acting as regent until 
Sept. 6, 1898 (see Encyclopedia Britannica). In 1901 she mar- 
ried Henry, duke of Mecklenburg (d. 1934), and their daughter 
Princess Juliana, who in 1937 married Prince Bernhard Leopold of 
Lippe-Biesterfeld, is heiress to the throne. In 1938 Queen Wil- 
helmina celebrated the 4oth anniversary of her accession. Follow- 
ing the German invasion of the Netherlands, in May 1940, the 
royal family took refuge in England, Princess Juliana and her 
two daughters subsequently leaving for Canada while Prince Bern- 
hard remained with Queen Wilhelmina, who established a govern- 
ment in exile and by her sturdy courage and the heartening mes- 
sages broadcast to her subjects everywhere proved a source of 
Inspiration to all Netherlanders. In 1942, Queen Wilhelmina 
visited Canada and the U.S.A., reaching Government House at 
Ottawa on June 18, and proceeding later to President Roosevelt’s 
home at Hyde Park. On July 24 she paid an official visit to New 
York city, and on Aug. 6 she addressed a joint session of both 
houses of congress at Washington. She returned to London Aug. 26. 
Willard Daniel (1861-1942), U.S. railroad executive, was 
’ born Jan. 28 in North Hartland, Vt. Forced 
to leave agricultural college at the age of 18 because of serious eye 
trouble, young Willard went to work on lis father’s farm and later 
worked as track labourer for the Central Vermont railroad. His 
rise to president of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, a post he 
held from 1910 until his resignation in 1941, came after long years 
of experience in all branches of railroading. He served in execu- 
tive capacities with several of the country’s leading railroad lines 
before taking over the presidency of the B. & O. He died in Balti- 
more, July 6. 
aT #. (1892— ), U.S. attorney, 
Willkie, Wendell Lewis business executive and eatin 


was born Feb. 18 in Elwood, Ind. After being graduated from - 


the University of Indiana with an A.B. degree in 1913, he taught 
history in the high school at Coffeyville, Kan. In 1916 he re- 
ceived his law degree from the University of Indiana and joined 
his father’s law firm in Elwood. During World War I he was a 
captain in the 325th field artillery in France. In 1929 he joined 
the legal staff of Commonwealth and Southern, a large utilities 
holding company. Four years later he was president of the com- 
pany. 

His nomination for the presidency by the Republican conven- 
tion June 28, 1940, was described as a political “miracle.” He 
was defeated by a substantial margin in the election of Nov. ca 
1940, although he received 22,333,801 votes. 


WILCOX, JOHN W., JR.—WILSON, SIR HENRY M. 


Willkie went to England in Jan. 1941 and upon his return to 
the U.S. testified on behalf of the lend-lease bill. In the late 
summer of 1942, Willkie made a world tour as special represen- 
tative of President Roosevelt, conferring with Churchill in Lon- 
don, Stalin in Moscow and Chiang Kai-shek in Chungking. On 
returning to the United States Oct. 26, he called for a second 
front to aid Russia and an Allied offensive in Burma to help 
China. But in espousing foreign policies “objectionable” to many 
Republicans, he had apparently lost the support of the party 
organization. 


* 1869-1942), Canadian author, was born 
Willson, Beckles Noe Montreal. He worked as a 
journalist in the United States and England and later specialized 
as writer in colonial subjects, biography and history. He served 
overseas with the Canadian forces in World War I, becoming a 
lieutenant colonel in 1918. The last 20 years of his life he spent 
in London and Paris. He was the author of Newfoundland, the 
Tenth Island (1897), The Hudson’s Bay Company (1899), The — 
East India Company, The New America, The Romance of Canada, 
George the Third (1907), Life and Letters of James Wolfe (1909), 
Nova Scotia (1911), The Life of Lord Strathcona (1915), Ypres: 
The Holy Ground of British Arms (1919), England: by an Over-_ 
seas Englishman (1922), and Life of Edward Tuck (1941). He 
died at Beaulieu-sur-Mer, France, Sept. 18. 

(1872-1942), German chemist and 


Willstatter ) Richard Nobel prize winner, was born Aug. 


13 in Karlsruhe, Germany. After studying at the University of 
Munich, he was associated with the Polytechnic institute of 
Zurich, where he was professor of chemistry and director of 
biochemical research, 1905-12. He held a chair in chemistry at 
the Kaiser Wilhelm institute in Berlin, 1912-16, and later ac- 
cepted a professorship at the University of Munich; where he pur- 
sued his researches in the field of albuminoids. Prof. Willstatter 
left Munich in 1924 to conduct research in enzymes and he was 
said to have revolutionized research in this field by developing a — 
new methodology. In 1915, he received the Nobel prize for his 
research in chlorophyll and related vegetal colourants, and in 1932 
he was awarded the Davy medal of the Royal society, London. In 
1933, he was given the Willard Gibbs medal of the American 
Chemical society. He retired to Locarno in 1939 and his death 
was reported from that city on Aug. 3. 


Wilson Charles Edward (1886- ), U.S. industrialist, - 
’ was born Nov. 18 in New York 
city. After a meagre grade school education, he went to work 
when he was only 12 years old as a shipping clerk with the Gen- 
eral Electric company. He worked his way up through the ranks 
until he became president of the organization on Jan. 1, 1940. 
Wilson was selected by Chairman Donald Nelson for the post of 
vice-chairman of the War Production board in full charge of 
production, Sept. 17, 1942. In Dec. 1942 he was made chair- 
man of the Production Executive committee of WPB. On Dec. 1 
he was also made chairman of the U.S.-Canada Joint War Pro- - 
duction committee, succeeding James S. Knowlson. 


(1881- ), British army 


Wilson, Sir Henry Maitland officer, was the son of an 


old Suffolk family. He was educated at Eton, and received a com- 
mission in the Rifle brigade in 1900. Before he was 20 he was on 
active service in South Africa. During World War I he fought in — 
France and Belgium; after the war, he held appointments at the 
Royal Military college, Sandhurst, and the Staff college, Cam- 
berley. In 1938 he was promoted lieutenant general and was sent 


WILSON, JOHN A.—WINES 


to command Britain’s army of the Nile in 1939. There, under 
General Wavell, he directed the advance which swept the Italian 
forces from Cyrenaica. After this campaign General Wilson was 
made G.O.C.-in-C. and military governor of Cyrenaica. Shortly 
after the publication of his appointment he led the United King- 
dom and Empire troops under the orders of General Papagos in 
Greece. On a front of 60-70 mi. in eastern Greece he was faced 
by overwhelming German forces which, having broken through 
the Greek troops on his flank, seriously threatened to surround 
his little army. By skilful leadership he was able to extricate 
much the greater part of his force in accordance with the expressed 
wishes of the Greek government. After this, in June-July 1941, 
in a campaign lasting only five weeks, he led the Allied forces 
which thwarted Vichy’s support for a projected nazi coup d’état 
in Syria. In Aug. 1942, he was appointed the first commander- 


in-chief, Persia-Iraq. 

(1890-1942), U.S. chemist, was 
Wilson, John Arthur born Aug. 16 in Chicago. He 
studied at New York university and at the University of Leeds, 
England, and was honorary research assistant at the Procter In- 
ternational Research laboratory in Leeds. He was awarded the 
William H. Nichols medal of the American Chemical society, New 
York section, in 1931, for his work in colloid chemistry and its 
application to leather and sanitation. His research in the proper- 
ties of leather led to his discoveries of new processes for tanning 
skins and treating leather. In addition, Dr. Wilson developed a 
new method for disposal of sewage for large cities. He died in 


| New York city, Sept. to. 


‘Wilson, (Robert) Forrest 


(1883-1942), U.S. author, 
was born Jan. 20 in Warren, 
Ohio. He was graduated from Allegheny college, did post-gradu- 
ate work at Cambridge in England and then entered newspaper 
work, working as a reporter in Cleveland and later as a Washing- 
ton correspondent. He was a captain in the chemical warfare serv- 


ice in World War I and after the armistice was associated with 


Winant, John Gilbert 


the office of the assistant secretary of war in the preparation of 
historical data. In 1941, Wilson published a biography of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe entitled Crusader in Crinoline. This work was 
awarded the Pulitzer prize for biography on May 4, 1942. For- 
rest died on May 9, in Weston, Conn. 


(1889- ), U.S. diplomat, was 
born Feb. 23 in New York city. 
He attended Princeton university and in 1912 became a teacher 
of English and assistant rector at St. Paul’s school. In 1917 he 
entered the United States air service, becoming captain of the 8th 
observation squadron in France. After the war he was elected to 
the New Hampshire legislature, serving in both the house and the 


senate between 1917 and 1923. In 1925, at the age of 35, Winant 


| 


was elected governor of New Hampshire; he served three terms, 
1925-27, 1931-33 and 1933-35. His administration was marked 


_by numerous social reforms. He was assistant director of the In- 


ternational Labour office, 1935-38 and director, 1939-41. A 
wealthy New England aristocrat, a liberal Republican and a sup- 


porter of the New Deal program, Winant was named ambassador 


Windham, Sir Walter George 


to Great Britain by Pres. Roosevelt, Feb. 6, 1941. In March 
1942, Winant conferred with Roosevelt in Washington on war 
problems. 


(1868-1942), British 
motor car and aviation 
pioneer, made the first motor drive from London to Brighton and 
won several speed records in the early days of motoring. As 
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early as 1909, Sir Walter envisaged an airmail service and had a 
letter sent to himself from France to England by plane, perhaps 
one of the first letters sent by air. Two years later he saw his idea 
materialize in the establishment of the British airmail service. 
Prior to World War II, he repeatedly warned his government to 
strengthen the air arm, and once the war was in full swing esti- 
mated that the United Nations needed about 1,000,000 planes to 
turn the tide to victory. He died in Builth Wells, Radnorshire, 
North Wales, July 6. 


Windward Islands: see West Inpies, BRITISH. 


Wines Since viticulture is largely a peace-time agricultural 
* pursuit, it could not be expected to thrive in war-torn 
Europe during the period of World War II. Details regarding 
the quality and quantity of the 1940 and 1941 vintages in France, 
Italy, Germany and the Balkans were difficult to obtain. As for 
the 1942 harvests in the principal wine-growing countries, reliable 
information was practically impossible to secure. 

France has always been the outstanding wine-producing country 
of the world, both in respect to quality and quantity. To what 
extent the vineyards suffered in 1942 through neglect or the lack 
of material to spray the vines and shortage of skilled labour was 
not made known, but reports came that the German authorities 
required that a substantial portion of the wine produced be dis- 
tilled into alcohol for their war requirements. In view of military 
necessities and demands, it cannot be expected that even the 
rare Bordeaux Chateau wines and the magnificent Burgundies and 
Champagne wines were wholly spared this sacrifice to the Ger- 
man gods of war. Italy, too, had to yield to the demand for alco- 
hol and a substantial part of her unusually large vintage doubt- 
less was converted into spirits. No information was of course 
obtainable regarding the 1942 vintages of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary or any of the other countries of eastern Europe. The 
only really reliable European wine reports were from the Iberian 
peninsula. 

Spain produced far less in 1942 than an average wine crop, but 
due to generally favourable weather and freedom from the or- 
dinary vine and root diseases, the quality of the 1942 harvest 
was generally satisfactory. In the Jerez (sherry) district, the 
qualities were promising, although there was a shortage of sweet 
wines. Malaga on the south coast and the Rioja districts in the 
northern part of Spain reported satisfactory conditions with re- 
spect to both quality and quantity, but throughout Spain, prices 
advanced tremendously notwithstanding a heavy falling off in 
exports resulting from the war. 

Portugal likewise reported the general absence of mildew, 
oidium and the other vine diseases, but the scarcity of rain after 
March resulted in a small vintage, some wine growers harvesting 
only 60% of their normal production. This caused but little con- 
cern, as the export business suffered grievously owing to the short- 
age of shipping facilities. The Casa do Douro, the government 
office in control, authorized the production in 1942 of 25,000 
pipes (140 American gallons each) of port wine, but it was doubt- 
ful whether more than 15,000 pipes of port wine would actually 
be produced, the balance remaining as table wine chiefly for home 
consumption. 

The northern part of Africa, particularly Algeria and Tunisia, 
has been a large producer of wine, though of the coarser and 
cheaper qualities. Not less than 335% of the 1942 vintage had 
been ordered by the German authorities in control to be distilled 
into alcohol for war requirements, and a substantial part of the 
balance was no doubt shipped out for consumption by the axis 
troops, while their officers refreshed themselves with what was 
saved of the better qualities of French wines. 
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Wine Production of the Principal Wine-Growing Countries of the World 
In thousands of American Wine Gallons 
1,000 American Gallons Equal 833% British (Imperial) Gallons 


Approximate 


Approximate 0 
Production 


Approximate " 
Production 


: Year 
Production 


Year 


Portugal 
975335 
211,280 
287,508 
Spain 
427,285 
420,000F 
220,000 
Union of 
South Africa 


France—Con. 
1930 ne 1,348,593 1936 
1949 cee 1,520,085 1937 
1941 383,000T Germany 1938 
Argentina 110,643 
1937 208,320 80,775 1037 
1938 243,120 87,045* 1938 
1941 200,000 Greece 1941 
1942 201,030 455543 
Australia 88,410 
1930 20,947 100,181 1936 
1037 16,196 Hungary 1937 
1938 23,803 119,122 1938 
Chile 117,416 
1037 93,082 85,548 
1938 94,342 Italy 1937 
IQ4I 61,000 053,452 1938 
France 1,208,996 1939 
1930 1,102,788 883,155 1940 
1935 1,917,247 892,526 1941 
1930 1,030,875 1,252,545 1942 


Algeria 
sek 


_ 42,013 
United States 
of America 

95,278 

102,017 

94,842 

93,245 

117,887 

75,009 


Source: From the Annual of the Office International du Vin, the U.S. Tariff Commission 
and the Wine Institute of California. 

*Including Austria 22,391,200 gal. and the Sudeten 2,362,500 gal. 

**Not available. 

jyEstimated production. 


The situation in the western hemisphere was more favourable, 
but even there the war took its toll. The United States govern- 
ment requisitioned fully one-third of the California grape har- 
vest for the making of raisins for the armed forces and for lend- 
lease purposes, and it was expected that this year’s harvest of 
California wines would show a loss of at least 40,000,000 Amer- 
ican gallons of wine as against the 1941 vintage. In the face of 
a fast-increasing demand for American wines, due partly to im- 
proving qualities and judicious advertising, and partly to the 
almost total absence of European wines other than sherry and 
port, this loss of American wine production fell heavily upon the 
trade and was expected to result in a substantial shortage of 
American wines before the end of 1942. 

The Argentine Republic and Chile were greatly expanding their 
production of wines. They produced some fairly good qualities, 
although few were outstanding. On the whole, they were inferior 
to the better grades of North American wines. The wine harvests 
in South Africa and in Australia which were finding substantial 
markets in Great Britain and other overseas countries suffered 
grievously through the loss of shipping facilities. (See also 
Liquor CONTROL.) (A. W.) 


* » One of the north-central states, Wisconsin, popu- 
Wisconsin. larly called the “Badger state,” entered the union 
in 1848. Area, 56,154 sq.mi., of which 54,715 sa.mi. are land. 
The federal census of 1940 gave its population as 3,137,587, an 
increase of 6.8% over 1930. The urban population was 1,679,144 
and the rural, 1,458,443. Only 24,835 of the population were not 
white. Foreign-born whites numbered 288.774, and whites with 
at least one parent foreign born, an estimated g10,420. Capital, 
Madison (pop. 1940, 67,447). The largest city, Milwaukee, had 
a population of 587,472, and other large cities are Racine (67,- 
195), Kenosha (48,765), Green Bay (46,235), La Crosse (42,707) 
and Sheboygan (40,638). 

History.—The impact of war found Wisconsin with 48,659 
men in military service as of Dec. 1, 1941. The Wisconsin Coun- 
cil of Defense and its county councils, set up by the governor 
in Oct. 1940, took on increasing importance during 1942. R. S. 
Kingsley was chairman of the state council. The legislature did 
not meet during the year. 

The election of Nov. 3, 1942, was marked by bitter discussion 
of the pre-war non-intervention attitude of Wisconsin members 
of the lower house of congress, but all were re-elected except Re- 
publicans L..D. Thill and J. L. Johns, and Progressive B. Iie 


WISCONSIN 


Gehrmann, who were de- 
feated’ respectively by | 
Democrats H. J. McMur- 
ray and La Vern Dilweg, 
and Republican A. E. 
O’Konski. 

The state elections 
showed a Republican gain 
in the legislature, so that 
Republicans held 74 of 
the 1oo assembly seats 
and 23 of 33 senate seats. 
The state officers were all 
re-elected save Governor 
J. P. Heil, Republican, 
who lost to Orland P. 
Loomis, Progressive, by 
a plurality of 100,000. 
Heil was criticized polit- 
ically for allowing the 
Conservation commission 
to remove Commissioner 
H. W. MacKenzie, for 
his frequent absence from 
the capital at Madison, for his expenditures in the contingent fund 
and for his administration of civilian defense. The death of 
Governor-Elect Loomis on Dec. 7 raised a constitutional ques- 
tion as to his successor, and the supreme court on Dec. 29 de- 
cided that under the constitution Lieutenant Governor W. S. 
Goodland, Republican, should serve as acting governor for the 
full two-year term. 

The chief officers of the state in 1942 were United States Sena- 
tors Robert M. La Follette, Progressive, and Alexander Wiley, 
Republican; and Representatives (Republican) J. L. Johns, L. H. 
Smith, W. H. Stevenson, L. D. Thill, F. B. Keefe, R. F. Murray, 
(Progressives) Merlin Hull, B. J. Gehrmann, Harry Sauthoff, and 


WALTER S. GOODLAND, Republican, who be- 
came acting governor of Wisconsin Dec. 30, 
1942, after the death of Orland S$. Loomis, 


Progressive, who had been elected to the 


office, Nov. 3 


(Democrat) T. F. Wasielewski. The state officers were J. P. | 


Heil, governor; W. S. Goodland, lieutenant governor; F. R. Zim- 
merman, secretary of state; J. M. Smith, treasurer, J. E. 
Martin, attorney-general; and John Callahan, superintendent 
of schools. The chief justice of the supreme court was M. B. 
Rosenberry. ; 
Education.—There were 7,442 elementary schools, 464 sec- 
ondary schools, and g teachers’ colleges in Sept. 1941. The enrol- 
ment was 368,352 in elementary schools and 161,577 in secondary 
schools (1941-42). : 
Public Welfare, Charities, Correction—The number of 
cases receiving public assistance as of Aug. 1942 was as follows: 
general relief, 14,690; WPA, 5,800; old-age assistance, 53,575; 
aid to dependent children, 10,609; aid to blind, 1,899—a total of 
75,787. Expenditures for public assistance in 1941 were as fol- 
lows: general relief, $10,232,235; WPA (July 1940-June 1941) 
$30,956,107; old-age assistance, $14,973,783; aid to dependent 
children, $5,851,738; aid to blind, $563,597—a total of $73,070,- 
184. The amount spent for public assistance from January through 
March 1942 was $15,318,679. Wisconsin’s unemployment com-_ 
pensation law was passed in Jan. 1932. The benefit payments in 
1941 were $2,927,466 as against $4,584,529 in 1940. The contri- 
butions for 1941 were $13,509,273; for 1940, $11,666,453.. Wis- 
consin’s 17 charitable, penal and allied institutions were operated 
during July 1940-June 1941 at a cost of $3,800,876.63 (less re- 
pairs, etc.). The average daily population in 1941 was 7,678. 
Communication.—The number of miles of highways as of 
Jan. 1, 1942 was: 84,830 (towns), 2,402 (villages), and 5,886 — 
(cities). The total was 93,118 mi. The expenditure on highways 
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Table |.—Agricultural Production, 1942 and 1941 


1942 (est.) 1941 


Corn (bu.) 


8,728, 
Oats (bu.) pedi aiees 


100,577,000 


91,125,000 
75,009,000 
230,040,000 
31,040,000 
6,720,000 
3,484,000 
23;698,000 


30,965,000 
7,530,000 


during July 1941-June 1942 was $34,393,764.64. The total rail- 
way mileage was 6,639. The number of airports was 47. In Jan. 
1942 there were 581,700 telephones. 

Banking and Finance.—At the end of 1941 there were 470 
state and 97 national banks. The number of credit unions was 
605. The deposits in state banks totalled $522,790,386; the as- 
sets were $587,922,620. National banks had deposits of $633,- 
133,000 and assets of $690,362,000. The credit unions listed 
assets of $13,534,592. There were 123 building and loan asso- 
ciations with assets of $117,158,836. 

The state receipts during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942 
were $140,866,708. The disbursements were $126,866,529. The 
state had no outstanding bonded indebtedness in 1941, but its 
general fund was indebted to the common and normal school 
funds by $1,183,700. The state budget for state departments 
(excluding state aid to local units) during the biennium 1941-43 
was $73,868,278, greater by $2,656,302 than the 1939-41 budget. 
The principal increases were for pensions, the University of Wis- 
consin and teachers’ colleges. The principal decreases were re- 
lated to relief and governmental expenses. 

Agriculture.—The total value of agricultural products in 1941 
was $201,602,000. The total acreage harvested was 9,725,500. 
The gross farm income was $468,000,000, an increase of 40% over 
1940. About one-fourth of this rise was caused by increased pro- 
duction, and the rest by advanced prices. The land used in the 
production of cash crops was small compared with the land used 
for feed crops, a result of the state’s great dairy industry. Prin- 
cipal crops are shown in Table I. 

Manufacturing.—The total value of Wisconsin’s manufac- 
tured products in 1939 was $1,604,507,356, placing it roth in 
rank among the states. The wages paid were $251,946,993. The 
number of wage-earners was 200,897 (average for the year). 
Wisconsin, with an extremely diversified industry, ranked first in 
the manufacture of cheese, milk products, malt and canned peas 
in 1939. Principal industries, with value of products in dollars, 
are shown in Table II. The world crisis had, however, made these 
figures obsolete in 1942, though complete new ones were not 
available. Between June 1940 and March 1942 Wisconsin manu- 
facturers received $925,000,000 in defense contracts. In Sept. 
1942 an estimated 322,700 workers in manufacturing were receiv- 
ing estimated weekly wages of $12,220,000. 


Table Il.—JIndustrial Production, 1939 and 1937 


Industry 1939 1937 


$162,080,952 
IOI, 302,409 
80,234,982 
68,493,029 
53,445,756 


$90,700,733 
97,933,597 


Motor vehicles 
Paper and paperboard mills 
Meat packing, wholesale 


2,387,304 
(not given separately) 
42,710,425 


Tractors 

Malt liquors 

Dairy products 
Cheese ‘ 52,900,812 
Condensed and evaporated milk ... . 54,810,035 
Creamery butter 48,217,531 


54,252,303 
57,354,882 
63,932,303 


Table ill.—Value of Mineral Products, 1940 and 1939 


Mineral 1940 1939 
$3,504,045 
3,520,980 
2,616,204 


$5,030,263 
3,290,389 
2,304,107 
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Mineral Production.—In 1940 the total value of mineral pro- 
duction was $13,554,000, compared with $12,704,942 in 1939. 
Leading mineral products, in dollars, are shown in Table III. 

Be PAs) 

: > . . An institution of higher edu- 
Wisconsin, University of. cation at Madison, Wis. More 
than 2,000 students received degrees at Wisconsin’s June 1942 
commencement, the 89th in the university’s 92-year history. 

The University went “all-out” in its efforts to aid the U.S. war 
program during the year. The University was training 1,200 
sailors, 480 WAVES, 70 pilots, 30 cooks and bakers, and 30 diesel 
engine technicians for the navy; 4o glider pilots for the marines; 
170 mechanics and 30 civilian wood inspectors for the army air 
forces. The university was the centre of the Institute of Cor- 
respondence study for both the army and navy; more than 6,000 
registrations had been received from soldiers and sailors by the 
end of 1942. More than 2,600 young men were enrolled in the 
university’s military training department. Under the federal en- 
gineering, science, management war training program, the uni- 
versity organized 500 classes, enrolling more than 10,000 stu- 
dents for special training in war industries to speed production. 
More than too of Wisconsin’s scientists were lending their spe- 
cial knowledge to the solution of war science problems. The uni- 
versity’s medical school was training specialists for the armed 
forces. Wisconsin was the first school in the nation to register 
completely its women students for nurses’ training and other war 
work. The university’s colleges of agriculture and engineering 
were serving Wisconsin’s farms and factories to the utmost to aid 
America’s greatly increased wartime production needs. 

For statistics of enrolment, faculty, library volumes, etc., see 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES. (R. Fs.) 


WLB: see War Lasor Boarp, NATIONAL. 


Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 


Seven seminars on alcohol education sent 50 trained specialists 
into teachers’ colleges. The course on alcohol education offered in 
these seminars had been accepted by seven colleges for academic 
credit. The acceptance of brief courses for summer schools is in- 
creasing. Four motion pictures were in circulation. These dealt 
with the scientific, social and economic effects of alcohol. They 
were on high school and adult levels. Film strips for classroom 
use in the grades, dealing with health, safety and economics, were 
available. Exhibits and many varieties of visual demonstrations 
were but a few of the special features of the year. The weekly 
magazine, the Union Signal, a journal of social welfare, and the 
Young Crusader, a children’s paper, were increasingly added to 
libraries, both public and school. 

The national officers in 1942 were: Mrs. Ida B. Wise Smith, 
president; Mrs. D. Leigh Colvin, vice-president; Miss Lily Grace 
Matheson, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Margaret C. Munns, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Nelle G. Burger, recording secretary. Na- 
tional headquarters, Evanston, Ill. iE 18, WY. Ss) 


Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency 


. The women’s reserve of the United States naval re- 
Service. serve was established July 30, 1942, when President 
Roosevelt signed the necessary legislation. The purpose of this 
branch of the naval reserve was to relieve for sea duty officers 
and enlisted men serving in naval establishments located within 
the continental United States. An advisory educational council 
composed of seven nationally known leaders in women’s educa- 
tion was appointed to assist the bureau of naval personnel in 
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drawing up requirements for the women’s reserve and in planning 
for the training of its members. WAVES, the unofficial designa- 
tion of the corps, was derived from the classification letters 
W-V(S) used by the navy department to classify the officers: 
Women Accepted for Volunteer Emergency Service. 

President Mildred Helen McAfee (q.v.) of Wellesley college 
took the oath of office, Aug. 3, 1942, and thereby became lieu- 
tenant commander, U.S.N.R., director of the women’s reserve, 
first woman naval officer in the history of the United States. 
During August, 16 administrative officers were commissioned to 
assist Lieutenant Commander McAfee, and a training school for 
officers, the Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s school (WR), was 
established at Smith college, Northampton, Mass. This school 
opened officially Oct. 6, 1942. A branch of the school at Mount 
Holyoke college, South Hadley, Mass., opened Nov. 10, 1942. 

Training schools capable of accommodating 2,200 enlisted per- 
sonnel were established Oct. 9, 1942, at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wis. (radiomen); Indiana university, Bloomington, 
Ind. (storekeepers); Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege, Stillwater, Okla. (yeomen). Arrangements were completed 
or were in the process of completion in 1942 for the training of 
enlisted personnel at the Georgia State College for Women, Muill- 
edgeville, Ga. (yeomen); Naval Training school, Norman, Okla. 
(aviation machinist’s mates and aviation metalsmiths); Naval 
Training school, Memphis, Tenn. (aviation machinist’s mates) ; 
Naval Air station, Atlanta, Ga. (Link trainer instructors); Naval 
Air station, Lakehurst, N.J. (parachute riggers and aerographer’s 
mates); naval hospitals at Bethesda, Md. and San Diego, Calif. 
(medical specialists). 

Basic training for enlisted personnel was given in 1942 at Iowa 
State Teachers college, Cedar Falls, Ia. A large naval training 
school was established at Hunter college. The Bronx, New York 
city. This school, capable of accommodating more than 5,000 
recruits at a session, was to be utilized for the basic training of 
the greater part of the enlisted members of the corps. 

At least 25,000 billets in the navy were open to women in 1942. 
Enlisted women served in regular naval ratings, such as aerog- 
rapher’s mate, aviation machinist’s mate, aviation metalsmith, 
parachute rigger, pharmacist’s mate, radioman, storekeeper, spe- 
cialist (photographer), yeoman and seaman (Link trainer instruc- 
tor, duplicating machine operator, telephone operator, file system 
clerk, chauffeur, information and escort clerk, mail room clerk 
and messenger). 

No legal limitation was placed on the number who might be 


TRAINEES of the Women’s Army Auxiliary corps in group catisthenics at Fort 
Des Moines, la., in the summer of 1942 


WOMEN'S ARMY AUXILIARY CORPS 


enlisted in the women’s reserve. The size of the corps was deter- 
mined by the needs of the navy department. Women received the 
same pay as men of equal rank and the same benefits as civil 
service personnel. They were given no military authority over 


male personnel and were instructed not to marry men in the naval 
(E. RE.) 


service. 

’ =e The Women’s Army 
Women’s Army Auxiliary COrpS. a cxitiary comps 
(WAAC) was created by act of congress to make available to 
U.S. national defense the knowledge, skill and special training of 
U.S. women. Congressional action was completed May 14, 1942, 
and an executive order establishing the corps was signed by the 
president on May 16. 

The purpose of the corps was to replace able-bodied enlisted 
men in noncombatant activities. At the end of 1942 there were 
nearly 100 specific job classifications which the WAAC was per- 
forming for the army and the army air forces, or had been re- 
quested to perform. 

The corps was the first women’s organization, exclusive of the 
Army Nurse corps, authorized to serve with the army of the 
United States, and the first authorized military organization for 
women. 

The enrolment ages were set at 21-45 years, the term of serv- 
ice for the duration of the war and not to exceed six months 
thereafter. 

Members in 1942 performed only noncombatant duties, in 
zones of operation as well as in the United States. Nomenclature 
for grades differed from that of the army, but equivalent pay was 
provided, for equal rank and grade. When the corps was first 
established, pay was set in amounts corresponding to old army 
pay rates, but a pay equalization bill to conform to revised army 
pay was enacted by congress and signed by the president on Oct. 
26, 1942. 

Grades for members of the corps, with corresponding army 
grades, were established as follows: 


WAAC Officers Equivalent Army Rank 


Director . a . Colonel 

Assistant Director . . Lieutenant Colonel 
Field Director . . Major 

First Officer. . Captain 

Second Officer . . First Lieutenant 
Third Officer . . Second Lieutenant 


WAAC Enrolled Members 


Chief Leader . 
First Leader : 
Technical Leader 
Staff Leader 
Leader . 


. Master Sergeant 

. First Sergeant - 

. Technical Sergeant 
. Staff Sergeant 

. Sergeant 


| 


WOMEN'S AUXILIARY FERRYING SQUADRON—WOOL 


Junior Reader ste pene ere ie Ge speak Pept ay! Corporal 
Auxiliary, Hiniste (Class Marwey or tee oe ae ee Private, First Class 
URI A TV ae ere ere eek tet ee eee ae ESA Private 


All members in 1942 took basic training, corresponding to train- 
ing for army personnel with the omission of training in tactics 
and weapons. Specialist training was given also, in army admin- 
istration, motor transport, baking and cooking, and communica- 
tions, as well as other subjects. An intensive officer candidate 
course was given to officers before they were commissioned. 

The First WAAC Training centre at Fort Des Moines, Ia., was 
opened July 20, 1942; the Second Training centre at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., on Dec. 1, 1942, and the Third training centre at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., on Jan. 25, 1943. 

Special training was given members at various army schools. 
Administrative specialist schools were established at colleges 
throughout the country, utilizing their excess capacities. 

Limited at first to 25,000, the corps was increased to 150,000, 
the limit set in the creating act by executive order on Nov. 20, 
1942. Within six months from the day the WAAC was created, 
requests by various branches of the service for members of the 
corps totalled this full amount. 

The director of the WAAC in 1942 was Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby (q.v.). 


Women's Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron: see Love, Nancy 
HARKNESS. 


Women’s Clubs, General Federation of. 


The General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1942 focused its 
activities on war service. Among the major projects were pro- 
grams on conservation of fruits and vegetables, sugar rationing, 
gasoline rationing, probing and improving housing situations of 
war workers, training women for industry, home nursing and first 
aid, nutrition in wartime, venereal disease control, health of 
youth. Purchase of war bonds by clubs and club women was a 
major contribution to the war effort. 

Special studies prepared for clubs by national headquarters in- 
cluded pamphlets on “The United States of America” (printed in 
Spanish and English), ‘““The United States—Her Territories and 
Possessions,” ‘‘Canada,” ‘Mexico,’ “United States of Brazil,” 
“Australia and New Zealand,” “Netherlands East Indies,” “India,” 
“Women in War Service.” 

A series of art programs including prepared lectures on, and 
reproductions of, paintings and sculptures in the National Gallery 
of Art was made available to clubs. 

The 1942 war service program of the general federation began 
with a national defense forum held in January at the Mayflower 
hotel, Washington, D.C. Heads of the civil government, the army 
and the navy and one thousand club leaders from all parts of the 
United States participated in forum discussions on military de- 
fense, civilian defense, defense of the U.S. economic system and 
defense of the western hemisphere. 

Western hemisphere solidarity was the theme of the 51st annual 
convention held in Fort Worth, Tex., April 27-May 2, 1942. 
Statesmen and educators from Latin America and the United 
States participated in four afternoon forums on Latin America 
and its international relations, economic problems of Latin Amer- 
ica, women in the national and international life of the American 
republics, education and inter-American cultural relations. Women 
leaders of Canada addressed the convention. 

The General Federation is a federation of 16,500 clubs and 
organizations in the U.S., its territories and 26 foreign countries, 
representing a total membership of more than 2,000,000 women. 

Mrs. John L. Whitehurst of Baltimore is president for the 1941- 
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1944 triennium. The organization issues a monthly magazine— 
General Federation Clubwoman. National headquarters is at 
1734 N street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. (S. A. W.) 
Wood Grant (1892-1942), U.S. artist, was born Feb. 13 
’ in Anamosa, Ia. His father died when he was 
a boy, and he worked at a multitude of jobs to help support his 
family. In 1911, he went to Minneapolis to study handicrafts and 
worked on the side to pay his tuition. After World War I, he 
joined the great hegira of American artists to Paris and studied at 
the Julian academy. Wearied with talk about the supremacy of 
French art, he went back to Iowa to paint native American 
scenes. However, he did find some aridity in American culture, 
and he portrayed this barrenness with a sardonic brush on many 
of his canvasses. Among his best known works are “American 
Gothic,” “Daughters of the Revolution,” and “Dinner for Thresh- 
ers.” His last paintings included two landscapes, “Summer in 
Town” and “Summer in the Country.” Wood, who joined the art 
staff of the University of Iowa in 1934, was made professor of 
fine arts in June 1941. In Jan. 1941 he became art director of 
Encyclopedia Britannica. He died Feb. 12 in Iowa City. 
Wool Estimates of sheep in the world during 1942 were figured 
® at 700,000,000, growing 3,600,000,000 lb. of wool. The 
Australian clip was computed at 1,086,000,000 lb.; South Amer- 
ica, 700,000,000 lb.; Union of South Africa, 261,000,000 Ib. 
United States imports of apparel wool totalled 600,000,000 lb. in 
the first ten months of 1942 compared with 688,000,000 Ib. dur- 
ing the same period in 1941. Average monthly consumption in 
the first six months in 1942 amounted to 91,002,000 lb. contrasted 
with 79,639,833 in 1941 for the first half of the year. 

It was estimated that 800,000,000 lb. of grease wool, domestic 
and foreign grown, were required solely for U.S. government or- 
ders placed during the calendar year of 1942, an increase of 
500,000,000 Ib. over 1941. Contracts for the equipment of Io,- 
000,000 soldiers were awarded during 1942, which included 32,- 
000,000 wool uniforms and between 16,000,000 and 17,000,000 
overcoats. These contracts specified up to 100% domestic grown 
wool, with approximately 75% of the 1942 clip being used for 
army apparel. 

The use of 100% wool for civilian needs was restricted during 
the year. During the period from Aug. 3, 1942 through Jan. 
31, 1943, worsted manufacturers were permitted to use not in 
excess of 25% of such basic poundage for the manufacture of 
fabrics and yarns of any wool content, and an additional amount 
of wool owned, not in excess of 30% of such basic quarterly 
poundage, for fabrics containing not more than 65% wool. For 
woollen manufacture, an amount of wool not in excess of 5% of 
such basic quarterly poundage could be used for the manufacture 
of fabrics and yarns, with an additional amount of wool not in 
excess of 25% of such basic quarterly poundage for the manu- 
facture of fabrics and yarns containing not more than 65% wool. 

A reciprocal trade treaty between Peru and the United States, 
signed on May 7, 1942, was proclaimed officially on June 29 by 
President Roosevelt in Washington, D.C., and President Prado 
y Ugarteche of Peru in Lima. This treaty included the reduction 
in duty of alpaca, used extensively in uniforms. The agreement 
between the United States and Uruguay, wherein the United 
States agreed to purchase from Uruguay a part of the 1941-42 
and 1942-43 wool clips, was ratified in Washington on Nov. 23, 
1942. In substance it covered the purchase of 30,000 bales of the 
older clip and 37,500 bales of the newer clip, if the latter be 
unsold by June 1, 1943. 

In Dec. 1942 the president issued executive order No. 9280, 
authorizing and directing the secretary of agriculture to assume 
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full responsibility for and control over the U.S. food program 
(wool being included). Many believed that this order would be 
instrumental in the department of agriculture’s assuming juris- 
diction over and possibly purchasing the 1943 wool clip. The 
government’s stock pile of wool was announced to be 450,000,000 
lb., principally of Australian, New Zealand and South African 
wools, including 5,000,000 lb. from South America. Of this, 33,000 
bales, or 11,000,000 Ib., of Australian wool were sold by public 
auction in Boston, Mass., during December. In addition to this 
holding, there were 225,000,000 lb. in storage intended for trans- 
shipment to the United Kingdom. 

The War Production board’s general imports order M-63, cov- 
ering government control of shipping space for the importation 
of strategic materials, including wool, required wool importers to 
obtain the necessary authorizations to import wool. Import 
licences were granted only on grades of wool, including certain 
types of alpaca and wool-wastes, suitable only and deemed neces- 
sary and appropriate in the public interest and to promote the 
national defense. Amendments of this order included the grant- 
ing of import licences for wools finer than 44s in grade. Accord- 
ing to this order, it became necessary for importers first to apply 
for authorizations to import wool in amounts sufficient to cover 
their expected purchases for a 60-day period. (See also SHEEP; 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY.) (C. M. An.) 


. ». IST BARON OF 
Woolton, Frederick James Marquis, rrvexroox 
(1883- ), British social economist and business man, was 
born Aug. 24 and was educated at Manchester grammar school 
and Manchester university, where he gained a research fellowship 
in economics. To study the problem of poverty at first-hand he 
became warden of the university settlement in Liverpool. As part 
of his work there he started the first dental clinic for children in 
Liverpool, and five years afterwards he and his wife started the 
first pre-natal clinic in the city. During World War I, medically 
rejected for active service, he was given a post in the war office. 
Later he became secretary of the Leather Control board, and as 
part of his work there introduced the standard boot, of which 
3,000,000 pairs were put into circulation. 

After undertaking the reorganization of the Boot Manufac- 
turers’ federation he went to America to study industrial condi- 
tions. On his return he joined the board of Lewis’s Ltd., the de- 
partmental store; in 1927 he became managing director, and in 
1934 he was elected chairman. 

Early in 1939 he was invited to take charge of the war office 
(later ministry of supply) organization for clothing and equipping 
the troops in preparation for war. In April 1940 he became min- 
ister of food, in which office he was responsible for many exten- 


sions of rationing and price control. 
Work Hubert (1860-1942), US. politician, was born July 3 
’ in Marion Center, Pa. He was graduated 
from the University of Michigan medical school in 1885, prac- 
tised medicine in Colorado and served in the medical corps dur- 
ing World War I. Work entered politics in 1908 when he served 
as delegate-at-large in the Republican national convention. He 
was first assistant postmaster general during the Harding regime, 
1921, became postmaster general in 1922 and succeeded Albert 
Fall as secretary of the interior, 1923. He continued in this office 
during the Coolidge administration, but resigned his post in 1928 
to become chairman of the Republican national committee and 
to head the Hoover election campaign. He later retired to Den- 
ver, Colo., where he died Dec. 14. 


Work Projects Administration: see FreperaL Works 
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AGENCY. 
Works Agency, Federal: sec Feperat Works AGENCY. 
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|.—INTRODUCTION 


The Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor extended World War II, 
theretofore confined to the continents of Europe and Africa, to 
the western hemisphere, Asia, Australia and Oceania—the entire 
globe. In global war all battlegrounds are interrelated; defeats or 
victories on one front produce more or less decisive repercussions 
on other fronts, no matter how remote; a successful U-boat cam- 
paign in the Atlantic can stall a contemplated British offensive in 
the North African desert; a Japanese drive into the southwest 
Pacific can compel the United States to withdraw naval units 
needed to convoy supplies to Russian armies, which in turn, may 
be forced to withdraw deeper into the interior. 

In this global conflict, the axis powers at the outset had cer- 
tain definite advantages: interior positions, shorter supply lines, 
better-trained and better-equipped armies, and total mobilization 
of their peoples in the war effort. Conversely, the United Na- 
tions, with the exception of the U.S.S.R., were not psychologically 
or materially prepared for an all-out struggle. Britain, the United 
States and Russia were separated from each other by vast ex- 
panses of water. China was virtually landlocked after the fall of 
Burma. The United Nations navies were dispersed over seven 
oceans; their military supply lines were long and tenuous; their 
armies—again excepting Russia—lacked adequate mechanized 
equipment, air power and training. But the United Nations had 
one great and definite advantage—the virtually limitless indus- 
trial potential of the United States, whose giant production facili- 
ties were harnessed to the war effort immediately after Japan’s 
aggression in the Pacific. 

The Japanese blitzkrieg in the Pacific was no casual or fortu- 
itous matter. It was part of the axis grand strategy, long and 
carefully planned, to prevent allied interference with the joint 
schemes of conquest drawn up by Germany and Japan. The ulti- 
mate goal of the axis was to prevent the military coalition of 
Britain, the United States, Russia and China. Japan drew the 
task of weakening Anglo-American naval power by compelling its 
dispersal over both the Atlantic and Pacific. Germany’s part was 
to mobilize all the resources and manpower of conquered Europe 
to crush Russia, and at the same time to prevent the allies from 
launching an invasion of Europe. The United Nations, on the 
other hand, were compelled to maintain strong defensive positions 
in Russia and the British Isles, and to fight delaying actions in 
the Pacific until they could build up a war machine capable of 
wresting the initiative from the axis. 
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Japan’s surprise attack in the Pacific gave the axis powers the 


upper hand during the first eight months of fighting in 1942. In 
the far east, the Japanese were sweeping through the southwest- 
ern Pacific. In Europe, German armies recovered quickly from 
the Russian winter offensive of 1941-42 and were driving a 
mighty offensive toward the Caucasus. In Africa, Rommel’s 
armies cancelled the British gains of early 1942 with a powerful 
- drive into Egypt. But by late summer, the United Nations, 
catching up in their war preparations, were strong enough to 
abandon delaying actions for the offensive. In August, the United 
States marines invaded the Solomons. The threat created by this 
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DATES OF INVASIONS 


E gs Carpatho Ukraine by Hungary March 1939 
(ULL Potana by Germany Sept. 1939 


ES Poland by USSR. Sept. 1939 
ZZ Finland by USS.R. Nov. 1939 


UG Denmark and Norway by Germany April 1940 
TF Netherlands and Belgium by Germany May 1940 


France byGermany June 1940 


RSs German Occupied France June 1940 


Greece by Italy Oct. 1940, by Germany April 1941 


3 Yugoslavia by Germany April 1941 


Italian East Africa occupied by British May 1941 
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Syria by British & Free French June 1941 


U.S.S.R. by Germany & Finland June 1941 


S| ran by British & U.S.S.R. Aug. 1941 


Battle Line 
as of Jan. 1, 1942 


Algeria & Morocco by Allies Nov.1942 


XXS Vichy France by Germany Nov. 1942 
Tunisia by Axis Nov. 1942 
Toulon fell Nov. 27,1942 
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Italians occupy British Somaliland Aug. 1940 


Re-occupied by British April 1941 
British invade Eritrea Jan. 1941 
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action suspended Japanese expansion in the far east. In October, 
the British Eighth army launched an offensive in Egypt. On Nov. 
8,* American and British armies in great force occupied French 
North Africa, and several weeks later the Red army launched its 
great offensive against weakened German armies on the eastern 
front. 
Although the allies were attacking vigorously in Asia, Africa r 

and Europe as the year ended, Germany and Japan were still 


*The first landing of the U.S.—British forces occurred at about 1:00 A.M. on Nov. 8, 
Algerian time. AJ] dates in this article are given in accordance with the time of the 
localities where the described events took place. 
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strong and far from beaten. But the “blitzkrieg,” the strategy of 
lightning operations designed to overwhelm the enemy’s forces 
and obtain a quick decision, which was exemplified by the Ger- 
man surprise attacks on ill-equipped and ill-prepared nations, 
appeared to have lost its potency. The United Nations were 
quickly drawing up to parity with the axis in quantity and quality 
of war materials and were now prepared for emergencies. 


Il. WAR IN THE PACIFIC 


On Dec. 7, 1941, Japan set in motion a synchronized land, sea 
and air blitzkrieg in an effort to make all Asia tributary. The 
Japanese won the strategic initiative at the outset because they 
were able to select their objectives and strike at the moment of 
their own choosing. The broad objects of their strategy for the 
conquest of the Pacific were: 


(1) Total destruction of allied naval and air power in the Pacific and 
the concomitant neutralization of allied naval bases. 

(2) Speedy occupation of Malaya, Burma, the Philippines and the East 
Indies, rich in natural resources necessary to establish self-sufficiency for 
the island empire. 

(3) Consolidation of territorial gains, and prompt development of 
strongly fortified defenses to resist the inevitable allied counteroffensives. 

(4) Subjugation of China and exploitation of her vast industrial resources. 

The Japanese naval thrusts in the Coral sea, and the landing of 
troops in New Guinea, Dutch Timor and New Britain, pointed 
toward Australia as a major object of Japan’s strategy of con- 
quest. But vigorous allied counteraction in these areas compelled 
the Japanese to readjust whatever plans they may have had in 
that direction and to convert their new island outposts into an 
outer defense belt guarding the newly won prizes in Oceania. 

The Malayan Campaign.—The object of the Japanese cam- 
paign in Malaya was the capture of Singapore, keystone of British 
naval power in the far east. This great fortress possessed a 50,000- 
ton floating dock which could cradle the largest battleships, nu- 
merous smaller docks, a formidable array of huge coastal defense 
guns, and four large airfields which were counted on to give the 
base adequate protection from air attacks. The Japanese knew 
that so long as this mighty base remained in allied hands, the 
combined Anglo-U.S. fleets could prevent projected moves to 
the south. 

The British command in Malaya, holding to the optimistic 
view that Japan would not dare risk a war in the Pacific, based 
its strategy on the assumption that should war start, Singapore 
would become the chief allied base, from which the Anglo-U.S. 
fleet would seize the initiative to strike at the Japanese heart- 
land itself. 

This strategy was severely jolted by the Pearl Harbor attack, 
which immobilized the United States Pacific fleet. An even more 
serious blow to Singapore itself was the sinking on Dec. 10, 1941, 
of the “Prince of Wales” and the “Repulse,” the loss of which 
deprived the fortress of its chief weapons for offensive operations. 
These twin disasters wrought a complete change in Singapore’s 
function in allied war strategy. Overnight, the great British naval 
base had been stripped of its power and reduced to a land base 
of limited defensive strength. Furthermore, the Japanese over- 
land attack from Thailand revealed the inherent weakness of this 
naval citadel—Singapore had been designed to repel an attack 
by sea, not by land. Few of its guns and fortifications faced the 
Malayan mainland, because the British command had considered 
an invasion through the jungles from the north to be impossible. 
They had insisted that the Malayan east coast would be the prin- 
cipal theatre of operations; the west coast was not envisaged as 
a possible zone of war. But the Japanese sent their invading land 
forces through the “impassable” jungles of the west coast as well 
as along the eastern shores of Malaya. Operating from bases in 
Thailand, Japanese troops landed at Singora and Patani above 
Malaya’s east coast and struck across the Kra isthmus, severing 
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communications between Malaya and Burma. These forces ad- 
vanced down the level western shoreline. Crisscrossed with good 
roads that fed the rich rubber and tin regions, this terrain was 
admirably suited for a war of movement. 

Simultaneously, Japanese shock troops landed on the east coast 
at Kota Bharu, a few miles south of the Thai frontier, capturing 
the airfield there on Dec. 9, 1941. Synchronized with the land 
attacks, a Japanese air blitz severely damaged the principal 
Malayan airfields, destroying more than half of the R.A.F. air- 
craft, which were surprised on the ground. The Japanese thus 
rapidly won air superiority at a low cost. 

The Japanese then intensified their drives down both coasts. 
The column on the western shores, equipped for amphibious oper- 
ations, waded easily through alternate expanses of swamplands 
and rice paddies and filtered through the tangled jungles. They 
outflanked the British armies around Alor Star, in Kedah province, 
compelled the British garrison to evacuate the naval base on 
Penang island, and seized a mining centre in Perak on Dec. 28. 
The eastern column, moving rapidly down the coast from Kota 
Bharu, captured the airdrome at Kuantan, 200 miles to the south, 
on Jan. 4, 1942. 

Efforts to halt the Japanese torrent were unsuccessful. On 
Dec. 26, 1941, the British, in alarm, appointed Lt. Gen. Sir Henry 
Pownall to replace Gen. Sir Robert Brooke-Popham as com- 
mander-in-chief of British. armies in Malaya. Japanese armies, 
meanwhile, reinforced with fresh troops, pressed their advance 
down the western Malayan shore. On Jan. 7, 1942, a tank thrust 
breached British lines along the Slim river and the invading armies 
poured through the resulting gap. Outnumbered and outman- 
oeuvred, the tiring British abandoned both Kuala Lumpur and 
Port Swettenham. Australian reserves thrown into action tem- 
porarily diverted a Japanese spearhead toward the inland jungles. 
But on Jan. 17 the Australians were hurled back and the enemy 
crossed the Muar river and advanced toward Kluang. The Jap- 
anese east coast armies based at Kuantan, receiving more rein- 
forcements, took Mersing, a coastal point 75 miles from Singa- 
pore. The fall of Mersing and Kluang ended the hope of holding 
any portion of the mainland. A rearguard force was then assigned 
to fight a delaying action while the bulk of the British army re- 
treated toward Singapore. On Jan. 31, the weary and footsore 
British crossed the Strait of Johore, and the causeway linking 
Singapore island with the mainland behind them was dynamited. 
The siege of Singapore had begun. 

Numbering about 60,000 men, the British army was exhausted 
by seven weeks of constant fighting. On the other side of a shal- 
low stream a half-mile wide was massed a Japanese force of about 
100,000 troops. Singapore’s defenses were pitiably weak. Only a 
few of its big coastal defense guns were turned around to face 
the invaders. Japanese air raids had disabled most of the other 
guns. Massing their artillery in a semicircle around the Strait of 
Jchore, the Japanese opened a bombardment of the British posi- 
tion. On Feb. 8, the invaders, protected by an intensive land and 
air barrage, swarmed across the Strait of Johore, and within 48 
hours they drove the British out of the northwestern half of the 
island. On Feb. 14, the Japanese closed in on the beleaguered 
naval base from three sides. Crowded into a small area already 
packed with terror-stricken refugees and under heavy air bom- . 
bardment, their water supply destroyed, and no possibility of re- 
inforcements, further resistance seemed hopeless. The Japanese 
terms for unconditional surrender were accepted on Feb. 15, and 
some 60,000 British imperial troops laid down their arms. The 
“impregnable” fortress of Singapore had been reduced in two 
weeks; the Japanese had won one of the most impressive victories 
in their history. 

The rapid conquest of Malaya was effected by the use of un- 
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conventional methods of warfare adapted to jungle climate and 
terrain. Instead of using frontal assaults in traditional World 
War I style, the Japanese soldiers split up into small parties, and 
the individual instead of the group became the fighting unit. The 
Japanese would slip into the jungle, often disguised in British or 
native costumes, filter through the gaps in the British lines, and 
would ambush the defenders from the rear. Under constant 
pressure of these harrying tactics, the British did not have time 
to consolidate their positions or to establish a stabilized defense 
line. The British troops had neither experience nor training in 
jungle fighting, and the swiftness of the Japanese advance pre- 
cluded development of a technique of defense. 

The attitude of the British colonial administration toward the 
natives was in no small degree responsible for the Malayan dé- 
bacle. For example, at Penang the British authorities refused to 
evacuate anyone but Europeans; Malays, Chinese and Indians 
were left to fend for themselves. This shortsighted as well as 
ungallant action embittered many Malays; thousands of them 
turned against the British, joined the invaders and played an 
important role in fifth column activities. 

A third factor was the want of foresight among Britain’s mili- 
tary and colonial leaders in Malaya. British failure to grasp the 
meaning of total war was illustrated by the invariable reluctance 
of the military and the colonial administration to order their 
retreating forces to destroy property which might be useful to 
the enemy when captured. Thus, the stocks and harbour installa- 
tions of Penang were reported to have fallen to the Japanese 
virtually intact. On one occasion, Malayan officials announced 
the British troops had completely destroyed the Kuantan airdrome 
before evacuating it. Several days later, the R.A.F. was sent 
over the airfield to bomb the hangars which were described as 
“undamaged.” After the first month of fighting, the British troops 
applied the scorched earth policy -with more vigour; but it was 
then too late. British strategy, unable to shake off the torpor of 
the “too little and too late” attitude, had been inadequate to save 
from the Japanese an indispensable naval base and the richest 
rubber and tin area in the world. 

The Battle of the Philippines.—The paralyzing blow dealt to 
U.S. naval power at Pearl Harbor made defense of the Philippines 
impossible. The immobilization of the United States Pacific fleet 
dashed all hopes of getting reinforcements and supplies to the 
outnumbered American and Filipino troops in the islands. As a 
result of the attack on Pearl Harbor and the terribly effective 
raids on the American airfields in the Philippines, Japan imme- 
diately won both air and naval supremacy. Now practically im- 
mune from aerial or naval attack, the Japanese poured troops 
into the Philippines, and the conquest of the islands became cer- 
tain. Thus from the very beginning of the battle of the Philip- 
pines, Gen. MacArthur’s army was compelled to fight a delaying 
action which could end only in its destruction, in the hope of 
slowing the Japanese advance toward the richer prize to the 
south, the Netherlands East Indies. 

MacArthur’s forces, consisting of about 7,000 American and 
75,000 Filipino troops, were concentrated chiefly on Luzon island, 
keystone of the commonwealth’s defense system. This army had 

little mechanized equipment, only a few pieces of artillery and 
- jnadequate air support. The small U.S. Asiatic fleet, based at 
Cavite in Manila bay, gave the defending forces a semblance of 
“naval support, but could never have been expected to offer suc- 
cessful resistance to the powerful Japanese naval forces operating 
in the Pacific. 

Japanese planes launched the attack on the Philippines on Dec. 
8, 1941, with a sudden and devastating raid on the principal air- 
fields in Luzon and Mindanao, destroying the majority of the 
American craft on the ground. 
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Simultaneously with this air attack, Japanese troops landed on 
the island of Luzon and established three beachheads. American 
and Filipino units were able to smash the first Japanese landing 
parties at Lingayen gulf. But on Dec. 22, some 80,000 Japanese 
troops landed again in the Lingayen area from 80 transports, 
drove back the defenders and established secure beachheads. An- ~ 
other large invading force was also landed at a point 130 mi. 
southeast of Manila. Both of these armies launched a drive to 
converge on the Philippine capital and encircled MacArthur’s 
heavily outnumbered units. MacArthur, however, eluded the trap 
by evacuating Manila which fell on Jan. 2, 1942, and withdrew 
his forces to the rugged and difficult terrain of the Bataan penin- 
sula. Although the American-Filipino forces on Bataan were out- 
numbered by five to one, they were in an excellent position for 
a prolonged stand. The big guns of Corregidor fortress in Manila 
bay co-ordinated their fire with MacArthur’s few pieces of artil- 
lery to help hold the enemy at bay. 

The siege of Bataan began on Jan. 3. On Jan. 11, MacArthur 
skilfully parried an attack on his right flank, inflicting heavy losses 
on the Japanese. Another attempt to break through his lines 
was crushed on Jan. 19, and 10 days later headlong Japanese 
infantry assaults, against both flanks simultaneously, were broken 
up by fierce artillery fire. On Feb. 2, an invasion force which 
assembled opposite Corregidor was smashed by a sudden bom- 
bardment from the fortifications, while on Feb. 3, small U.S. 
motor torpedo boats zigzagged through Subic bay, torpedoing Jap- 
anese transports and attacking a warship in Manila bay. 

Throughout February and March, MacArthur was able to hold 
his lines intact. But Japanese reinforcements kept pouring into 
the Bataan area, and it became evident that a major attack was 
in preparation. The position of the defending forces was serious. 
They were depleted by heavy casualties. Their battered equip- 
ment was reduced to a handful of tanks and a few cannon. Most 
of his American and Filipino units were exhausted by 12 weeks of 
constant fighting without air support. Their air force consisted 
of a few patched up pursuit planes. Even if they could get aerial 
reinforcements, there were no airfields in the small Bataan sector 
nor supplies of gas, bombs or ammunition. It was impossible 
for supplies to come through from the outside, since the Amer- 
ican fleet remained immobilized as a result of the damage sus- 
tained in the Dec. 7 attack at Pearl Harbor. 

Malaya and Java conquered, the Japanese determined to con- 
centrate on the campaign in the Philippines. In March, Gen. 
Yamashita, the conqueror of Singapore, replaced Gen. Homma in 
command of the Japanese forces in the Philippines. Yamashita 
reinforced his troops with veterans of the Malayan and Dutch 
East Indies campaigns. In late March, he demanded the sur- 
render of Gen. Jonathan Wainwright, who succeeded MacArthur 
after the latter was ordered to Australia. Wainwright refused and 
the battle went on. 

Yamashita opened the campaign on March 28 with a heavy 
bombardment of American lines. Three days later, Japanese in- 
fantry units, covered by a barrage of shellfire from warships off- 
shore, forced a breach in the Bataan lines. Tank units widened 
the gap, while Japanese aircraft harried Wainwright’s rear lines, 
disrupting communications. Waves of Japanese shock troops 
poured through the crumbling defense lines on April 8 in the 
fiercest attack of the Bataan campaign. Wainwright’s eastern 
flank collapsed under this smashing blow, and on April 9, the Jap- 
anese overran the entire Bataan sector. Of Wainwright’s entire 
force of 43,000, some 36,000 were captured, killed or wounded in 
this battle. Wainwright himself, leading a force of 7,000 soldiers, 
marines and sailors and some 3,000 civilian refugees, escaped 
from the Bataan trap and fled to Corregidor. Although Wain- 
wright was determined to hold out as long as possible in Corregi- 
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dor, the position of the island fortress was hopeless. It was com- 
pletely cut off from outside aid and was surrounded by a huge 
force. Without hope of reinforcement in men, guns, food or 
medicine, the exhausted garrison was subjected to nerve-shatter- 
ing daily bombardments. Early in May, the Japanese attack on 
the fort began. Heavy guns emplaced in the mountains of Mari- 
veles on the Bataan peninsula maintained a terrific bombardment 
of the “Rock,” destroying the island’s beach defenses. Japanese 
landing parties then stormed the fortress and took it in an all- 
out assault on May 6. After 26 days of siege, Corregidor’s sick 
and starving garrison surrendered. With the fall of Corregidor, 
the Japanese had conquered the last principal point of resistance 
in the Philippines, although American and native guerrillas still 
fought in the more remote islands. 

The Battle of the East Indies.—In the carefully designed pat- 
tern of Japan’s strategy to establish a ‘“‘co-prosperity sphere” in 
Asia—Tojo’s equivalent to Hitler’s “New Order” in Europe—the 
battles for Singapore and the Philippines were mere preliminaries. 
The major objective was the East Indies. Conquest of this rich 
archipelago would give Japan the largest oil wells and refineries 
in the far east, one-third of the world’s rubber supplies, and the 
bulk of the world’s quinine. The islands were also rich in copra, 
spices, coffee, rice, timber and other tropical products. 

Japan’s plan was (1) to effect landings on the outer islands— 
Netherlands New Guinea, Ceram, Celebes and Borneo, (2) then 
strike at the inner chain—Timor, Flores, Sumatra and Bali, and 
(3) then launch their final all-out assault against fabulous Java, 
richest island of all. In preparation for this campaign, the Jap- 
anese massed a huge fleet of troop transports, smaller warships 
and aircraft carriers in the waters of French Indo-China. Since 
the fighting power of the Anglo-American fleets was taxed to 
capacity in the Philippines, Malaya and Burma, the main burden 
for the defense of the Netherlands East Indies rested on the 
Dutch. 

The Dutch army consisted of about 100,000 native and white 
troops, the bulk of whom were concentrated in Java, nucleus of 
the Indies defensive system. Its air force, small but efficient, 
consisted of about 200 bombers and 200 fighter planes. The army, 
however, was woefully weak in mechanized equipment. The Dutch 
East Indies navy, comprising four cruisers, six destroyers, 18 
submarines and a large number of motor torpedo boats, was 
joined by the United States Asiatic fleet and by British units; but 
their combined strength proved inadequate to hold the sea routes 
against the invaders. Because of the limited strength of their 
seapower in the Pacific, the allies concentrated their efforts on 
protecting Java. After the Pearl Harbor catastrophe, the Dutch 
decided on an aggressive naval policy. The small Netherlands 
naval forces carried the war to the Gulf of Siam and in the first 
week of fighting sank at least six troop transports. They kept 
up this astonishing average throughout the first six weeks of 
fighting. But losses suffered by the small Dutch navy were irre- 
placeable, and after two months of war its effectiveness noticeably 
diminished. 

Japan launched its invasion of the outer rim of the East Indies 
archipelago on Dec. 17, 1941, with landings on Sarawak, a British 
protectorate on the northwest coast of Borneo. The British, an- 
ticipating the attack, had ordered the destruction of Sarawak’s 
oil fields and had then withdrawn their garrison, which was too 
small to put up any effective resistance. The initial Sarawak 
skirmish was followed by Japanese landings on the Philippine 
island of Mindanao and by the occupation of the port of Davao 
on Dec. 20. The conquest of Davao gave the Japanese command 
of the Celebes sea, and a base from which they could extend their 
operations to the channels controlling the approaches to the outer 
islands. Four days later, Japanese troops landed at Kuching, capi- 
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tal of Sarawak, thus occupying the entire protectorate. 

The Japanese then directed their attention to the Dutch islands. 
On Jan. 10, 1942, two convoys moved southward from newly con- 
quered Davao. One landed troops on Tarakan, oil refining island 
off the east coast of Borneo. The other landed forces at Manado, 
chief town of the Minahassa peninsula of Celebes. The Dutch 
fought back furiously, Shore batteries sank two Japanese de- 
stroyers off Tarakan, while Netherlands bombers damaged two 
cruisers. The defenders of Tarakan were overwhelmed on Jan. 12, 
but not before they had robbed the Japanese of the fruits of 
their victory by destroying all the oil wells and refineries on the 
island. After 11 days of fighting, marked by stubborn Dutch re- 
sistance, the Japanese won control of the peninsula. 

After securing a foothold on Celebes, Japanese planes were sent 
to “soften” allied resistance in New Guinea and the Bismarck 
archipelago by heavy bombing raids. Japanese troops then landed 
in these islands on Jan. 23, and quickly occupied Rabaul in New 
Guinea and Kavieng in New Ireland. This thrust extended Jap- 
anese power far to the east and brought them to within easy. 
striking distance of Australia. The extension of the Japanese 
tentacles eastward also perilled the allied supply routes to Java 
and Australia. Japan now had footholds on both the western and 
eastern fringes of the outer islands. But Japanese efforts to drive 
a wedge through the centre were temporarily halted when an 
American-British naval force trapped a large convoy in the Strait 
of Makassar, a narrow sea inlet between Borneo and Celebes, and 
sank at least one-third of the Japanese ships after a violent three- 
day battle, Jan. 24-26. (See Naval Warfare in the Pacific, p. 785.) 

This blow, however, proved to be only a temporary setback. 
Even while this naval battle was going on, the Japanese troops 
landed at Balikpapan in Borneo and Kandari in Celebes. On Jan. 
29, new enemy forces established beachheads at Pemangkat on 
western Borneo and captured Pontianak on Feb. 1, thus broad- 
ening their foothold on the western coast of Borneo. On Jan. 31, 
another force invaded Ambon (Amboina). This rapid investment 
of key points on the outer rim gave the Japanese air bases from 
which to strike at Java, Dutch stronghold. On Feb. 3, a force of 
70 Japanese planes struck at Soerabaja, principal Dutch naval 
base on Java, severely damaging the base and crippling the ad- 
jacent airfields. Japanese air raiders then fanned out over Su- 
matra, Java and Dutch Timor, smashing at Dutch airdromes. 
Outnumbered by the invading air fleets, the allied air forces were 
unable to halt the Japanese and were slowly pared down by the 
process of attrition. 

Japan’s drive to conquer the outer islands was resumed on Feb. 
ro. A new convoy steamed through the narrow Straits of Makas- 
sar and landed a force at Makassar, on the southeastern finger of 
Celebes. Simultaneously, Japanese forces in Borneo drove to the 
south, capturing Bandjermasin on Feb. 12. The seizure of these 
two points gave the Japanese complete control of the Straits of- 
Makassar, and airfields subsequently established there were within’ 
bomber range of Soerabaja, only 300 mi. away. 

The invaders then launched a concerted attack on Sumatra. On 
Feb. 14, some 700 Japanese parachute troops alighted at Palem- 
bang, important oil centre in southeastern Sumatra, but were 
promptly mopped up by the defending garrison. Undismayed by 
the failure of the paratroop offensive, the Japanese landed in 
force the next day near Palembang. Although outgunned and 
outnumbered, one Dutch force held off the Japanese invaders — 
while demolition squads in the rear blew up all wells, storage 
tanks and refineries before it withdrew. The Japanese proceeded 
to establish footholds on the southern tip of the island and won 
control of the western shores of Sunda strait, only a few miles 
from Java itself. Moving in from their bases on Borneo and 
Celebes, the Japanese, on Feb. 20, occupied Portuguese Timor. 
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Portuguese protests against this invasion were politely ignored. 
On the same day another Japanese detachment invaded Bali. 
Separated from Java only by a narrow channel, less-than a mile 
across, Bali fell on Feb. 23 and Java was between the jaws of a 
Japanese vise. The invaders meanwhile proceeded to mop up the 
remnants of Dutch forces on Sumatra, Bali, Borneo and Celebes, 
and then massed warships, troop transports and planes on the 
newly won bases in these islands for the final drive on Java. 

The American and Dutch commands decided to risk their com- 
bined fleets in a desperate gamble to break the enemy ring around 
Java. On Feb. 27, the smaller allied fleet challenged a large con- 
voy of Japanese troopships escorted by strong naval detachments. 
After a two-day running battle, nearly the entire allied force was 
destroyed. This staggering defeat sealed the doom of Java. The 
enemy convoy got through safely, and the Japanese invaded Java 
on the night of Feb. 28. An estimated five divisions, numbering 
between 60,000 and 75,000 men, had been landed during the five- 
day period following the initial onslaught. This force separated 
into three spearheads, aimed respectively at Batavia, the capital, 
Bandoeng (Bandung), the Dutch military headquarters, and 
Soerabaja, the naval base. Protected by overwhelming air sup- 
port, the triple-pronged drive moved with unexpected speed. 
Batavia fell on March 5 and the defenses of Bandoeng collapsed 
on March 7. By March to Soerabaja had fallen, and virtually all 
resistance in Java had ceased. The Japanese claimed that 98,000 
allied troops, including about 5,000 Americans, British and Aus- 
tralians, were taken prisoner on Java. 

The Dutch and Indonesian troops fought with courage and 
stubbornness, but they were no match for the invaders. The Jap- 
anese had numerical superiority, better-trained armies, more ar- 
moured equipment and a smoothly-working communications sys- 
tem that permitted a steady and abundant flow of supplies to 
reach their armies, and above all, naval and air supremacy. Allied 
failure to break the Japanese naval blockade and to get supplies 
into Java was regarded as one of the factors responsible for the 
loss of the Netherlands East Indies. Some Netherlands Indies 
officials, complaining bitterly over the delay in sending aid to 


_ Java, asserted that 1,000 additional planes would have turned the 


tide of battle in the southwest Pacific in favour of the allies. 
The Burma Campaign.—The Japanese invasion of Burma did 


not get under way until Jan. 15, 1942, five weeks after the Pearl 


Harbor attack. Although the position of Burma was a potential 
threat to the Japanese flank in Malaya, the British command was 


unable to mass enough men and material in this theatre to ex- 
_ ploit this situation. Furthermore, British strategy was not geared 


to wage an offensive war. Thus, the Japanese were enabled to 
ignore the Burma front until their footholds in Malaya were 


solidly established. 


Nevertheless, Japan had not overlooked the possibility of an 


eventual drive into Burma. While the struggle for Malaya was 
still in its initial stages, the Japanese poured a steady stream of 
reserves and supplies into their Thailand bases. When it became 
evident that Japanese forces in Malaya were adequate to bring 


that campaign to a successful conclusion, the bulk of the reserve 


divisions in Thailand were turned against Burma. Japanese bomb- 


ers then opened the way with heavy raids on British airfields at 
Rangoon and Moulmein, following the Japanese concept that 
control of the air was an essential factor in land operations. 


On Jan. 15, 1942, a Japanese land column moving from Thai- 


land struck across the frontier, penetrating Tenasserim province, 
the narrow Burmese “appendix” with a 600-mi. coastline on the 
Bay of Bengal. By Jan. 18 this column had occupied Tavoy, thus 
slicing Tenasserim through the middle. Another column to the 


north then marched across the Thai frontier in a push toward 
Paan, a small town on the east bank of the Salween river about 
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40 mi. north of Moulmein. Threatened by this flanking move- 
ment, the small British garrison in this area fell back toward 
Moulmein and the Salween. The Japanese objective was to en- 
velop Moulmein in a pincers movement and thus win control of 
the coastal areas of Tenasserim. This was temporarily blocked, 
however, by the brilliant defensive operations of the American 
Volunteer Group, nicknamed the “Flying Tigers.” This small but 
superbly trained group of American fliers, who had volunteered to 
fight in China’s air force, was ably aided by British pilots. The 
A.V.G. and the R.A.F. fought gallantly against odds of five to 
one. But lacking reinforcements and facilities for replacements, 
this combined air force was never strong enough to compensate 
for the weakness of the defending ground armies,’ outnumbered 
and outgunned by the invaders. 

The Japanese launched their drive against Moulmein on Jan. 30. 
They converged on the city from three sides and occupied it on 
Jan. 31, after the British withdrew in haste to escape encircle- 
ment. 

The capture of Moulmein furnished the Japanese with a base 
for an offensive against Rangoon, 200 mi. away by the winding 
coast roads. Meanwhile, the northern column at Paan, after two 
weeks of seesaw fighting, was able to secure a bridgehead on the 
western banks of the Salween river. The army at Moulmein then 
swung northward through Martaban, about 20 mi. away, and 
joined the northern column at Thaton, a rail junction. Again, on 
Feb. 15, the British had to retreat westward to escape encircle- 
ment, to a new line at the Bilin river. 

In bridging the Salween, the Japanese had ousted the British 
from the strongest natural defense position in southeastern 
Burma. The Salween was a deep stream three miles wide at its 
mouth; the Bilin was shallow and narrow and afforded few nat- 
ural barriers for defensive operations. Moreover, the British were 
fast tiring, while the Japanese were receiving fresh reinforce- 
ments. On Feb. 17, the Japanese struck anew with a concerted 
air and land attack against the Bilin river line. The weak British 
defenses collapsed; once more the British imperial armies re- 
treated to the west, this time to the Sittang river. It was now 
clear that Rangoon was doomed; the civilian population fled the 
city, and on Feb. 25 British authorities set fire to the city. Every- 
thing of possible use to the Japanese, including millions of dol- 
lars worth of American war supplies which had been destined for 
China, went up in smoke. 

The jaws of the Japanese pincer were closing on the Burmese 
capital. A British force at Toungoo, 102 mi. to the north, struck 
at the enemy flank in a successful diversion which delayed the 
closing of the trap, and enabled the Rangoon garrison to withdraw 
and to join British armies now concentrating in the Prome area. 
Rangoon itself was occupied by the Japanese on March 8. The 
thorough destruction of the city showed that the British were 
learning a bitter lesson—that the scorched earth policy had to 
be applied firmly and with decision, or the advantage would 
accrue to the enemy, as in Malaya. 

The fall of Rangoon jeopardized the allied hold on the Burma 
road, over which flowed the major portion of allied war supplies 
to China. Early in January, the Chungking government, alarmed 
at the speed with which the Japanese force had pénetrated nearby 
Malaya, implored the British to permit Chinese divisions to join 
in the defense of Burma. The British command temporized, fear- 
ing that the Burmese, opposed to the entry of Chinese troops into 
the country, would revolt. Chungking’s offer was tentatively re- 
jected. But when the Japanese swept into Moulmein, the British 
command underwent a change of heart. In February, one Chinese 
brigade appeared in the Shan states in upper Burma, to which 
they had marched on foot from Yunnan province, 1,000 mi. away. 
But it was not until after the fall of Rangoon that Chinese armies 
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were “allowed” to share in the defense of Burma. On March 19, 
Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, United States military adviser to Chiang 
Kai-shek, was placed in command of the Fifth and Sixth Chinese 
armies in Burma. 

The entire Japanese land force in Burma was believed not to 
have exceeded four or five divisions. The air force probably 
numbered 450 planes in all. Opposing them in the first half of 
the campaign were two British imperial divisions, later bolstered 
by a crack division of the Indian army, and a combined R.A.F. 
and A.V.G. force of less than 150 planes. Although the two 
Chinese armies—each equivalent to a Japanese division in num- 
bers—had only a fraction of the firepower of a Japanese division, 
they were composed of battle-tested regulars. The British im- 
perial divisions, however, were spotty in composition. Many of 
the units consisted of tough veterans from England, who fought 
with courage and skill; but many more were made up of raw 
native levies captained by volunteers from British colonial firms 
with no military training or experience, let alone knowledge of 
jungle warfare. Around Moulmein, the Japanese staged imitation 
attacks by tossing exploding firecrackers near the defenders’ posi- 
tions; terrorized, the native battalions fled in panic. 

The unfriendly attitude of the native Burmese population to 
the British colonial administration was another drawback. Jap- 
anese propaganda broadcasts urged the Burmese to join the Jap- 
anese in freeing the country of its British “despots” and in mak- 
ing Asia “safe” for Asiatics. 

Enemy air raids over British airfields increased in intensity as 
the second phase of the Burma campaign opened in late March. 
The air force of the allies suffered losses in planes and equip- 
ment which were irreplaceable, and their ground forces were thus 
deprived of air support. Seizing the initiative, the invaders ham- 
mered the British units at Prome on the Irrawaddy river and the 
Chinese armies at Toungoo on the upper Sittang. Battered by 
a heavy aerial attack, and outflanked by a Japanese column which 
cut the communications above them, the Chinese withdrew to the 
north on March 25. At the same time, a Japanese flanking 
manoeuvre at Prome compelled the British to abandon Prome on 
April 2. By the middle of April, the British had fallen back to 
Magwe, the last important oil centre held by the allies in the far 
east. The British blew up the Magwe wells, set fire to the stor- 
age tanks and refineries and abandoned the city on April 16. A 
Japanese flying column, however, had skirted around Yenangyaung 
to the north and cut off the retreat of the British force. At this 
crucial moment, the Chinese near Toungoo fiercely attacked the 
Japanese column from the rear, while British tanks and infantry 
formed a flying wedge and crashed through the Japanese lines in 
a frontal assault; but neither the Chinese nor the British pos- 
sessed sufficient firepower to establish a stable defensive front. 
After this diversionary manoeuvre, the Chinese retired to a point 
75 mi. below Mandalay and the British fell back to the Chindwin 
valley in preparation for a full retreat to India. 

While the British and Chinese forces were fighting a desperate 
rear-guard action in eastern Burma, the Japanese opened another 
front in west central Burma. The allied position was now hope- 
less. The British armies, hammered and harried in weeks of un- 
remitting battle, had been whittled down to mere skeleton forces. 
The Chinese, lacking adequate arms, had suffered severe casualties. 

The third Japanese drive, launched on April 15 from the Thai- 
land base of Chiengmai, surged into the southern Shan states and 
engaged a Chinese army which had been immobilized there for 
three months. But this army was spread too thinly over a 400 
sq.mi. area to offer serious resistance. Heavily bolstered with 
armour and planes, the Japanese pierced the tenuous Chinese line 
at Loikaw, circled its eastern flank at Taunggyi and reached 
Lashio, the Burma road terminus, on April 28. The Japanese 
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columns driving up the Irrawaddy entered Mandalay on May 1. 
Chinese armies north of Mandalay, however, fought a holding ac- 
tion despite a Japanese flanking manoeuvre from the east, and 
helped cover the retreat of the British up the Chindwin valley. In 
ensuing engagements, the Chinese were cut to ribbons, as the rem- 


nants of two British and one Indian division sacrificed their equip- 


ment and staggered to safety across the Indian border, after a 
gruelling retreat through the mountains of western Burma. 

The Battle of New Guinea.—New Guinea and the nearby 
islands of New Britain, New Ireland and the Solomons, held a 


prominent position in the Japanese strategy for conquest of the — 
southwest Pacific: (1) they were important as stepping-stones for — 
a possible thrust into Australia and (2) they were bases from — 


which Japanese warships could halt or impede the flow of U.S. 


convoys bearing war supplies to the far east. Australia would be i 


isolated if the Japanese could cut the sea lanes linking her with 
the United States, and the United Nations would lose a key base 
for future operations against Japan. 

On Jan. 23, 1942, the first enemy thrust into this island cluster 
was launched. Japanese transports, under heavy warship and 
plane convoy, landed troops on New Britain, New Ireland and 
the Solomons, meeting bitter resistance. The invaders rapidly 
consolidated their newly won positions, repaired harbours and 


constructed airfields, and then rested to await Tokyo’s command 


to push farther east. 
Afier the collapse of Java, the push to the southwest Pacific 


was resumed. On March 8, a Japanese fleet landed troops at Sala- 


maua and Lae, neighbouring ports on the northeast coast of New 


Guinea. Forty-eight hours later, they made a landing at Finsch- — 


hafen, a small harbour 65 mi. up the coast from Salamaua. The 
Japanese met no resistance from the shore (the small Australian 


garrison had been evacuated some weeks before), but they were — 
heavily attacked by U.S. and Australian air forces. Japanese 


bombers in turn raided Port Moresby, main allied air base, on 
the under side of New Guinea. A Japanese invasion armada tried 


to circle the eastern tip of New Guinea in an attempt to land at — 


Port Moresby, but bomber attacks compelled it to retire before 
reaching Milne bay. 


Elimination of Port Moresby became Japan’s first objective in § 
New Guinea. On March 1g a force trained in jungle warfare © 


started to move across the island in a drive against Port Moresby. 


They sloughed through roads a foot deep in mud and climbed the 
treacherous, vine-tangled slopes of the Owen Stanley mountains, — 


whose major peaks were more than 13,000 ft. high. The Japanese 
reached the Markham valley by May, but they were bogged down 


by rains that flooded the mountain gaps, and were compelled to — 


return to their bases at Salamaua and Lae. Japanese scouts mean- 


while had found a better and shorter road—a narrow jungle path — 
linking Buna, a shore point 140 mi. southeast of Salamaua, with — 


Port Moresby. The Japanese then made fresh landings at Gona, 


a tiny mission centre in northern Papua, and also seized neigh- 


bouring Buna, an outpost composed of six houses. A small Jap- 


anese force of about 2,500 then started over the Buna road to- — 
ward Port Moresby. Japanese tactics were similar to those used — 


in Burma and Malaya. Groups of snipers filtered silently through 


the matted jungles to ambush the Australian force from flank and — 
rear. Constantly threatened with encirclement, the defenders — 
retreated. By Sept. 1 the Japanese had battled their Way over ; 
the Owen Stanley mountains and were moving rapidly down the — 
southern slopes of the range in pursuit of the Australians. At the — 
end of three weeks the invaders had marched through Kokoda _ 
and Kagi, two tiny mountain villages, and were nearing Port — 


Moresby. : 
But they had underestimated the difficulties of shipping sup- 


plies and food through New Guinea’s jungles. The advance units — 
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had pushed ahead too quickly and their supply carriers could not 
catch up with them. Exhausted by the rapid pace of their ad- 
vance, by lack of food, by dysentery and malaria, the Japanese 
were obliged to halt their drive at positions only 32 mi. from 
Port Moresby. 

On Sept. 25 the Australians launched their first major offensive 
in New Guinea. The tactics for this campaign were planned by 
Gen. MacArthur; Gen. Thomas Blamey of the Australian army 
was land commander. Determined not to commit the error of out- 
running their native supply carriers, they pressed forward with 
caution and set up supply dumps in the rear. On Oct. 5, Aus- 
tralian soldiers took Kagi. A month later, on Nov. 2, they recap- 
tured Kokoda. 

The fatigued Japanese forces then regrouped in positions within 
easy supply reach of their bases at Buna and Gona. But their 
plans for a strong stand were disrupted by the arrival of thou- 
sands of American soldiers. Some of these fresh forces had 
crossed the rain-drenched mountain gaps along corduroy roads 
hacked out of the jungle by allied engineers. The majority, how- 
ever, had been flown to New Guinea from Australia in a great 
fleet of air transports. 

The allied command solved the difficult logistical problems in- 
volved in feeding and supplying these relatively large forces by 
organizing the supply system on a smoothly functioning land and 
air basis. Native carriers alternated with light motorized equip- 
ment—such as “jeeps’—in shipping supplies overland while a 
fleet of transport planes flew equipment to the advanced outposts. 
The movement of supplies by air was facilitated by the discovery 
of a natural landing strip near Buna. 

The Japanese were then treated to a bitter dose of their own 
jungle tactics. Australian and American jungle “specialists” pen- 
etrated the Japanese lines while infantry supported by tanks and 
mortars hammered Japanese flanks into retreat. The Americans 
and Australians effected a junction and then closed in on Buna 
and Gona. The Australians entered Gona on Noy. 24, while the 
Americans advanced to positions a mile from Buna. 

The fighting around Buna was of the utmost intensity. No quar- 
ter was asked or given. In a last-ditch stand at Buna beach, the 
Japanese entrenched themselves in pill-boxes constructed of pal- 
metto logs. These crude fortifications, with walls as much as 
seven feet thick and bristling with machine guns, discouraged 
frontal assaults since small arms and mortars were ineffectual in 
this new kind of trench war; the allies brought up 13-ton tanks 
which eventually destroyed this fortification system. The Japa- 
nese resisted fiercely. One Japanese pill-box with 100 men held 
eut for 90 minutes under the combined assault of three tanks 
which poured 150 shells into their palmetto refuge. The Aus- 
tralians had encountered similar difficulties at Gona. 

Australian and American troops captured Buna village on Dec. 
15. Both forces then mopped up enemy units still holding out 
in nearby Buna Mission. 

The Papuan campaign came to a close on Jan. 22, 1943, with 
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the capture of Sanananda Point. The allied forces virtually an- 
nihilated the forces of Gen. Tomitaro Horii, estimated at 15,000 
men. In the final drive on Sanananda, 725 Japanese were killed; 
only 117 surrendered. The allied losses in the Papuan campaign 
were about half the Japanese casualties. 

Although the Japanese had lost Papua, they still held strong 
points on New Guinea island at Salamaua and Lae in the province 
of Northeast New Guinea. 

The Solomon Islands Campaign.—On Aug. 7, 1942, United 
States marines landed in the southern Solomon islands in the first 
genuine allied offensive in the Asiatic theatre of operations since 
the outbreak of war. 

The Japanese had invaded the Solomons about six weeks after 
Pearl Harbor; their purpose was to establish air and naval bases 
on these tropical isles from which Japanese aircraft and warships 
could cut the flow of ship-borne war supplies from the United 
States to Australia. The American offensive was designed to 
thwart Japan’s plans; the United States intended to establish 
footholds in the Solomons for eventual offensive operations 
against the enemy’s naval strongholds at Bougainville and Truk 
farther north. 

Well organized teamwork between the United States ground, 
sea and air forces facilitated the landings in the Solomons. War- 
ships laid down heavy barrages on the islands to screen the ap- 
proaching troop transports, Carrier-based planes and army bomb- 
ers softened the Japanese bases. A division of marines, supported 
by special shock battalions, then streamed toward the beaches 
in self-propelled steel barges. They rapidly secured a beachhead 
on Guadalcanal island, captured an almost complete Japanese 
airfield there, and seized the smaller islands of Tulagi, Gavutu 
and Tanombogo. The first Japanese units on Guadalcanal were 
subdued easily, but those on Tulagi and Gavutu fought desperate- 
ly. The marines were compelled to kill the entire garrison of 
1,200 on Gavutu and 600 on Tulagi. Not one surrendered. 

The marines won their initial footholds with relative ease and 
at low cost in casualties. If the Japanese were taken by surprise 
by the operations of the marines, the American naval forces were 
completely stunned by the fierce Japanese counterblows. On the 
night of Aug. 8-9, a Japanese cruiser force slipped into the chan- 
nel between Guadalcanal and Tulagi, caught allied naval patrols 
off guard, and sank four allied cruisers. This defeat, one of the 
worst in the Pacific war, was clear proof that the Japanese did 
not intend to relinquish their hold on the islands without a stiff 
fight. (See Naval Warfare in the Pacific, p. 785.) 

The Japanese then launched a spirited land, sea and air offen- 
sive to dislodge the marines from the Solomons. Big bombers, 
based at airfields in the northern Solomons and at far-off Rabaul, 
subjected the American beachhead on Guadalcanal and Hender- 
son field to daily bombings. Japanese naval units and submarines 
continually raided American supply ships. At night, Japanese sol- 
diers were landed on the fringes of the American positions, to 
harry the marines continuously. But the marines clung tenaciously 
to their jungle beachhead; tanks patrolled the beaches in search 
of Japanese landing parties while “tommy-gunners” cleaned out 
snipers and mopped up isolated enemy jungle nests. On Aug. 20 
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an attempted Japanese landing on Guadalcanal was broken up, 
with the slaughter of all but 30 of a Japanese force of 700 men. 
Three weeks later the marines repulsed three more attempts to 
storm their positions on Guadalcanal. Hundreds of the invaders 
were chased into the shark-infested waters, although many es- 
caped into the jungle to harass the American rear lines. 

Of invaluable aid in helping the marines cling to their toe- 
hold on Guadalcanal was the small but efficient air force based 
at Henderson field. Enjoying qualitative if not quantitative su- 
periority, American fighters and bombers accounted for more than 
150 enemy planes in the first five weeks of battle, shooting them 
down at the rate of four and five to one. The bomber wing also 
gave Japanese warships and troop transports in the Solomons a 
terrific pounding. Torpedo planes and long-range bombers sent 
at least 20 ships to the bottom in the first six weeks. Many Jap- 
anese warships were badly damaged by American bombs, while 
the shores of Guadalcanal and Tulagi were strewn with the burned 
out shells of Japanese troopships that had been set afire by ac- 
curate American bombings, and beached. 

Yet the Japanese, who had men and ships to spare, kept on 
coming. Their naval force was larger, their lines of supply shorter. 
By Oct. 15 Japan’s numerical superiority in men and ships began 
to tell. Japanese forces landed in broad daylight tor the first 
time on Guadalcanal, only 15 mi. from the American lines. Hith- 
erto, strong American units and constant air patrol made such 
ventures virtual suicide. But the U.S. task force, its strength 
depleted by the losses in the battle of the Savo sea and by the 
departure of damaged ships to ports of repair, was hard-pressed 
to hold its own. Heavy Japanese guns were also landed and 
brought close enough to shell the United States beachhead. The 
position of the marines became critical. Although they had re- 
ceived small reinforcements of regular army troops, replenish- 
ment of supplies was uncertain in view of the constant Japanese 
naval and air patrol. Toward the end of October the Japanese 
launched a new and heavier land, sea and air attack on Guadal- 
canal. On land, the army and marine forces repelled the ground 
attacks. Japanese bombs caused some damage to Henderson field, 
but marine and naval aviators retaliated with bomb-hits on two 
cruisers. 

In November the Japanese massed for an all-out attempt to 
smash the American grip on Guadalcanal. This time it was an- 
other story. Many of the damaged American warships had been 
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repaired and the strength of the task force in the Solomons was- 
increased by new units. More supplies were reaching the Guadal- — 
canal garrison, army and marine reinforcements had landed to 
replace the original forces, worn by 12 weeks of constant fighting, 
and large air reinforcements were on the way. 

The sea battle for control of the Solomons was joined Noy. 13. 
After three days of violent action, the Japanese were decisively 
defeated. While the naval engagement was still in progress, the 
marines wiped out half of a Japanese force of 1,500 men in a 
battle at the jungle fringes of Henderson airfield. ; 

The decisive naval victory helped to consolidate the American 
ground positions on the Solomons. The crisis had passed, and the 
army and marines speedily consolidated their positions for the 
next step—eviction of the remaining Japanese on Guadalcanal. 
Still determined to hold the Solomons, the Japanese reinforced — 
their airdromes at Reketa bay on Santa Isabel island, and Buin 
on Shortland island, and established a new air base on Munda in 
the New Georgia group. These three bases brought Japanese 
fighter and bomber planes within easy striking distance of Guadal- 
canal. 

The expertness of the Japanese soldier in jungle technique made — 
him a tough fighting man, difficult to beat. His personal courage 
was great; he would advance into marine cross-fire despite the 
certain death that faced him. At jungle warfare, he admitted few 
equals and no superiors. He was crafty and skilled in camouflage. 
Many of the Japanese smeared their hands and faces with green 
paint and wore capes of coco-nut husks to blend with their sur- 
roundings. Snipers hid themselves in palmetto fronds; they lashed 
themselves to trees with belts to steady their aim. These meth- 
ods of attack, though new to the marines, were soon mastered. 
Such fanaticism was of limited usefulness in certain types of of- 
fensive operations, but refusal to withdraw when this was justifi- 
able resulted in extremely heavy casualties. Major General Van- 
degrift, commander of the marines in the Solomons, estimated 
that 7,000 Japanese were slain in the first four months of fight- 
ing. Only 700 marines were reported killed in this same period. | 
By Feb. 10, 1943, all Japanese in this area had been either anni- 
hilated or captured. 

The China Theatre of War.—After Pearl Harbor, war sup- 
plies that normally would have gone to the Chinese armies were 
siphoned off to the allied forces desperately striving to halt the 
Japanese tide of conquest in the Pacific. Although British an 
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American supplies shipped to China were never adequate, they 
were substantial and helped considerably to keep Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek’s armies fighting effectively. The scarcity of allied shipping 
also complicated the problem. Chungking, confident that Britain 
and the United States would divert the Japanese attacks, made no 
changes in its basic strategy—to fight a grim war of attrition. 
The stubborn fighting spirit of the Chinese continued to be a 
great contribution to the allied cause. Their refusal to admit 
defeat after five years of war compelled the Japanese to tie up 
at least one-third of their forces in China. 

At the beginning of 1942 the Japanese military force in China, 
including the armies of the various puppet regimes, numbered 
between 600,000 and 800,000. This force was well equipped with 
tanks, heavy artillery and planes. The Chinese had 5,000,000 men 
in the field and about 15,000,000 men in reserve units or in train- 
ing camps. In addition, a guerrilla force estimated at 800,000 
men harassed Japanese communications while another 600,000 
regular army troops, organized into self-sufficient units, also oper- 
ated in the Japanese spheres of influence. These vast armies, 
however, had few planes, little heavy artillery and hardly any 
motorized equipment. Despite these serious handicaps, the Chinese 
armies killed or wounded about 1,000,000 of the enemy in the 
first five years of war with Japan. China’s own casualties, accord- 

‘ing to Chungking estimates, amounted to 3,000,000 soldiers and 
civilians. But her reservoir of manpower was five times greater 

than Japan’s. 

Despite their poor equipment, China’s armies proved in Jan. 
1942 that they could win battles on a shoestring. Barely two 
weeks after the outbreak of the Pacific war, the Japanese launched 
a new drive to take Changsha, a Chinese stronghold astride the 
important railway linking Hankow and Nanking. The Japanese 

wanted this road to shorten land communications with their bases 
in Thailand and French Indo-China. Two previous attempts to 
dislodge Chinese armies from the city had failed. This time, the 

Japanese massed an army of 100,000 veterans for the third trial. 

The Chinese dodged the initial Japanese frontal assault against 
their Sinchiang river lines on Dec. 23, 1941, and let the Japanese 
roll through to Changsha’s outer defenses. On the night of Dec. 

31, the Japanese attacked the peripheral defenses of Changsha. 

After three days of battle, one Japanese column succeeded in 
piercing Changsha’s northern walls but was repulsed before it 

could consolidate its gains. Meanwhile, the Chinese columns out- 

side the Changsha battle area formed a giant pocket about the 

Japanese army. The Japanese army besieging Changsha found it- 

self besieged in turn. Caught between heavy cross-fire, the Jap- 

-anese regrouped in wedge formation, broke out of the trap on 
Jan. 15, 1942, and fled to the north. Their casualties were heavy. 

Chungking said 57,000 Japanese were killed or wounded in this 
battle alone. Tokyo’s version of the Changsha battle was that 

‘the Japanese forces had withdrawn from Changsha after “accom- 

plishing their objectives.” 

But Chinese elation over the results of the Changsha battle was 
dampened by the rapid deterioration of the British defenses in 
Burma. The fall of Burma would give Japan control of the Burma 
‘road, thus depriving China of its only good overland supply link 
with the allies. In late February two Chinese armies sent into 
Burma made a futile effort to help the British save the day. The 

British were driven into India, the Chinese armies were thrown 

‘back across the Burmese frontier into Yunnan province, and on 

April 29 the Japanese entered Lashio and severed the Burma road. 

The Japanese capture of Lashio and the cutting of the Burma 
road virtually isolated China; the few alternate roads to India 
were mere camel paths in comparison. The road to the soviet 
union via Turkestan was still functioning, but Russian war sup- 
plies to China had dwindled since the German invasion of Russia. 


The United States air force ran a shuttle service from India to 
China, but transport planes then could not compete with motor 
caravans in freight capacity. 

After the battle of Lashio a Japanese spearhead swung up the 
Burma road, forded the Wanting river and crossed the frontiér 
into Yunnan province on May 5, 1942. The Japanese pursued the 
Chinese to Chefang, about 20 mi. east of Wanting, and then 
halted. 

Two weeks later the Japanese started an offensive into the 
still unconquered provinces of southeastern China. Apparently, 
the motive behind this new drive was supplied by Gen. “Jimmy” 
Doolittle’s spectacular raid on Tokyo, on April 18, a month be- 
fore. In describing the raid, President Roosevelt said that Doo- 
little’s raiders had been based at “Shangri-La.” Convinced that 
“Shangri-La” was located in Chekiang or Fukien province, Jap- 
anese bombers launched an intensive series of attacks on airfields 
there. 

The land drive got under way May 19. Four columns based 
near Hangchow bay struck southward along the Chekiang-Kiangsi 
railway leading to Kinhwa, 100 mi. away. Nine days later, on 
May 28, the Japanese occupied Kinhwa, seized the airfield at 
Chuhsien (which was within bombing distance of Formosa) on 
June 7, and occupied Chuhsien on June 10. The loss of the rail- 
way increased China’s difficulties of getting supplies from the 
coast. Other Japanese columns driving from the east and north 
threatened what remained of the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway. The 
Japanese wanted this road in order to establish a continental rail 
haul from Chosen all the way to Singapore. 

No sooner had the Japanese gained control of the Chekiang- 
Kiangsi line than they moved west to sever the Kiangsi-Hunan 
line, a feeder to Chinese forces operating in the Changsha zone. 
Two columns converged on Feng-cheng; unable to break through 
the Chinese lines there, they abandoned their attempt to reach 
the rail line and withdrew to the north. 

By the middle of July the Japanese offensive in southeastern 
China had come to an abrupt halt. The Chinese embarked on a 
counteroffensive. Japanese forces were thrown out of their posi- 
tions southeast of Foochow, and on Aug. 19 the Chinese recap- 
tured the walled port of Wenchow. Another Chinese drive along 
the Chekiang-Kiangsi railway resulted in the recapture of Chu- 
hsien and Lishui on Aug. 29. The small American air force in 
China, which included many members of the former American 
Volunteer Group, provided the attacking Chinese armies with 
invaluable, although limited, air support in the new drive. By the 
end of August the Chinese had dislodged the Japanese from a 100- 
mi. stretch of the railway. 

In the fall of 1942 the armies of both sides in the Chinese 
theatre of war marked time. Chungking sources explained this 
lull in activities as an indication that large Japanese armies were 
being withdrawn from China in preparation for an attack on Rus- 
sia’s Siberian provinces. These sources added that the Japanese 
were waiting for a decisive German victory in the west before 
launching an attack against Siberia. Russia, however, failed to 
collapse. 

As the year 1942 came to a close, the Chinese were still very 
much in the fight despite the loss of the Burma road and their 
desperate supply problem. They had reoccupied many areas 
formerly held by the enemy, through their own efforts and be- 
cause, in many cases, the Japanese were compelled to withdraw 
troops for fighting in other zones of the widely extended Pacific 
battlefront. The Japanese, however, still held the main coastal 
areas and the majority of the railroads and principal highways. 

One cheering prospect for China was the extensive activity of 
the U.S. air forces in China. Ranging far and wide, the big U.S. 
bombers hammered military objectives in such Japanese-held cen- 
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tres as Hankow, Canton and Hongkong. For the first time in five 
years, the Japanese no longer swept the skies over China unchal- 
lenged. 

Action in the Aleutians.—In June, 1942, a Japanese force 
landed on the outermost islands of the Aleutians and brought the 
war to the Pacific shores of the western hemisphere. The attack 
on the Aleutians was launched simultaneously with the Japanese 
sea and air offensive against Midway island. Originally, it was 
intended merely to divert American naval strength to the Bering 
sea, and thus prevent units of the U.S. Pacific fleet from outflank- 
ing the fleet of Japanese warships heading for Midway. Once 
established in the Aleutians, however, the Japanese did not leave. 

Strategically, Japanese operations in the Aleutians had great 
nuisance value. This invasion compelied the United States to 
divert men, ships and planes needed in other theatres of war to 
the Alaskan seas to prevent further Japanese incursions. The 
islands also threatened the tenuous communications link with 
Russia via the Bering straits. In case Russia were drawn into the 
Pacific war, Japan could easily intercept American supply ships 
from these outposts. 

The invasion of the Aleutians started June 3, when planes from 
a Japanese carrier raided Dutch Harbor, U.S. naval post on 
Unalaska island. This manoeuvre screened the landing of Japa- 
nese troops at Attu, Agattu and Kiska islands. Attu and Agattu 
were barren rocks protruding from the Arctic waters. Kiska was 
larger, had fair possibilities for anchorage and some relatively flat 
areas for construction of an airfield. The Japanese met no oppo- 
sition, as the three islands were virtually unoccupied save for a 
few navy weathermen stationed there. 

The United States made no major effort to dislodge the Japa- 
nese from their Aleutian footholds during 1942. After early alarms 
had died down, it was estimated that the Japanese had no more 
than 3,000 men on the three islands, and it appeared unlikely that 
they could extend their conquests to the Alaskan panhandle. How- 
ever, a large enough naval and air force was sent to Alaskan bases 
to make life miserable for the Japanese. Operating in close co- 
ordination, American submarines struck at Japanese warships and 
transports anchored off Kiska while army and navy planes sub- 
jected the invaders to a terrific overhead pounding. These attacks 
were so effective that the Japanese lost 1o warships, including six 
or seven destroyers, in the first 90 days of the systematic sea and 
air raids. In addition, 24 other vessels were damaged in this same 
period. On Sept. 1 the United States forces moved closer to the 
Japanese bases by occupying one of the Andreanof islands, mid- 
way between Dutch Harbor and Kiska. A month later, the United 
States navy reported that the Japanese had abandoned Attu and 
Agattu. 

Why the American forces had not reoccupied Kiska was not 
clear at the end of 1942. 


II—THE RUSSIAN THEATRE OF WAR 


January to May, 1942.—In Jan. 1942 the Russian armies were on the 
offensive all along a snowbound battlefront 2,000 mi. long. In the north, 
a German drive to encircle Leningrad had been turned back at the gates of 
the city. In the central zone, the Germans had lost the battle of Moscow 
and were in retreat. In the south, reich troops were falling back west of 
Rostov. The Germans were astounded at the “resurrection” of the Russian 
armies. As late as Oct. 3, 1941, a German press statement had said the 
Red army was “crushed.” The Germans had terribly underestimated the 
Russian fighting ability and did not expect the Russians to fight so well 
nor to have the number and quality of their own modern tanks, planes and 
guns. 

German strategy was not prepared for a winter campaign, and the reich’s 
military machine stalled in the first snows. Heavy drifts blanketed the 
luftwaffe’s airfields, grounding most of the nazi planes and immobilizing the 
famed panzer divisions which had not been prepared for operations in snow 
and freezing cold. Thus the Russian winter robbed German strategy of its 
most potent weapon, the co-ordinated plane-tank arm, whose mobility, speed 
and firepower had torn big gaps in the Russian lines during the summer 
and fall of 1941. The Russian forces, however, were adapted for fighting 
on the icebound steppes and plains. Many of the Red army tanks had been 
“winterized” for combat on the snows. Added mobility was gained for 
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troops by skis, horses and aero-engined sleds; the latter served as sealf- 
propelled mounts for machine gun units and light artillery. : 

The regulation German uniform, not designed for the rigours of a Russian 
winter, was particularly inadequate for the winter of 1941-42, the coldest 
in 150 years. Soviet medical authorities reported that thousands of wounded 
nazi troops died of gangrene, caused by frostbite. Dr. Goebbels stressed the 
plight of the reichswehr in a broadcast on Dec. 20, 1941, when he appealed 
to the German people to donate their furs and warm clothing for the troops 
on the Russian front. The Russians, on the other hand, were provided with 
uniforms heavily quilted with sheepskin, and_ the soldiers were supplied 
with salves and greases specially prepared to relieve frostbite. This contrast 
in the personal equipment of the two armies emphasized the amazing lack 
of preparation by the Germans for a winter campaign. Hitler had been con- 
fident that he would be in Moscow before the first snow fell. 

The German retreat, however, was not a rout, but a deliberate withdrawal 
to a winter line, which had been decided upon after the reich command 
recognized that its troops were too tired for further offensive operations. 
The invaders, holding the bulk of their territorial gains, established an 
elaborate series of defenses, behind which a railway network constituted 
their supply routes to the rear. The key points in this defense system were 
generally the railway junction cities interconnecting German lines from 
Leningrad to the Black sea. The principal rail hubs in nazi hands on the 
northern front were Dno, Velikie Luki and Staraya Russa; on the central 
front, Kalinin, Mozhaisk, Vyazma, Rzhev and Kaluga; to the south, 
Orel, Kursk and Kharkov. In order to hold these strong points, the Ger- 
mans established a concentric system of defenses called “hedgehogs.” Under 
this system a large town, strongly garrisoned and heavily fortified, became 
the central core of resistance. Outlying villages also strongly fortified en- 
circled the central core. Any attempt to penetrate and reduce these strongly 
fortified outposts would expose the attackers to intense crossfire. The 
“hedgehogs,” designed to hold out against prolonged sieges, enabled the 
Germans to transfer many divisions to bases deep in the rear for rest and 
reorganization in preparation for a summer offensive. 

The big Russian offensive started on Nov. 29, 1941. On that date the 
German armies which had occupied Rostov, gateway to the Caucasus, a 
week before, were thrown out of the city by Marshal Timoshenko’s forces. 
This successful operation was followed by similar Red army offensives all 
along the front. A week later, on Dec. 6, soviet columns in the central 
zone launched a surprise blow at the heavily motorized nazi divisions closing 
in on Moscow. The Germans had enveloped the Moscow area on three 
sides, their lines extending in a wide arc from Kalinin on the northwest, 
around through Mozhaisk to the west, and back to Tula on the south. 
Russian tank units swept across the snows and hurled back surprised Ger- 
man forces near Tula while other soviet columns hammered back the German 
wedges in the centre. On Dec. 16 the Germans had to evacuate Kalinin, a 
vital rail junction, and on Jan. 20, 1942, the Russians recaptured Mozhaisk, 
one of the nazi ‘‘hedgehogs,” after a furious 18-day battle. The force of 
the Russian blows folded back the German wings enveloping Moscow, 
straightened the central front considerably and removed the immediate 
threat of an attack on Moscow. At the same time the Russians operating 
from Kaluga, another recaptured “hedgehog” stronghold, drove north in an 
attempt to encircle Vyazma, but were stopped by fierce German resistance. 
A third Russian column, operating from bases 150 mi. northwest of Moscow, 
surged through the German defenses in the Valdai hills, capturing Kholm 
and Toropets and threatening the railway junction of Velikie Luki. Mean- 
while, the Red army columns from Mozhaisk by-passed Rzhev, drove to the 
south and hammered a deep wedge into German lines 100 mi. south of the 
city. The Russian objective was to close a pincer around the Rzhev-Vyazma 
pocket. Again German resistance stiffened and after weeks of seesaw 
struggle, a German lever pried open the jaws of the Russian pincer. 

On the northern front, the Russian drive to lift the siege of Leningrad 
was meeting with less success. On Dec. 9, 1941, soviet forces recaptured 
Tikhvin, which marked the easternmost point of German penetration on 
this front, and took Volkhov four days later. Thereafter, the Russians 
struggled vainly to slice off the long German arm circling the city on the 
south from the Gulf of Finland to Lake Ladoga. (Sce also FINLAND.) The 
enemy had a solid defense line and were determined to hold it. At a point 
120 mi. south of Leningrad, the Russians succeeded in late Feb. 1942 in 
surrounding a German force estimated at 96,000 men, holding the rail town 
of Staraya Russa. The Germans, however, rushed supplies and food via air 
transport to the besieged garrison, and at the end of March a German relief 
column from the west broke through the Russian lines, opening a supply 
corridor to Staraya Russa. The Russians, meanwhile, renewing their drive 
from the Kaluga area, punched a wedge into nazi positions between Smolensk 
and Vyazma and captured Yukhnov, another “hedgehog,” on March 5. They 
were unable, however, to widen this breach or to disrupt nazi communica- 
tions in this area. 

On the southern front, Timoshenko’s forces were racing in pursuit of 
German armies fleeing Rostov. By Dec. 5, 1941, the Russians had isolated © 
the German garrison holding the seaport of Taganrog. But although Timo- 
shenko’s forces had advanced 115 mi. beyond Taganrog by Jan. 15, 1942 
they were unable to reduce this nazi citadel. : ; 

Activity flared on the Crimean front on Dec. 30, 1941, when a Russian 
force seized Kerch and Theodosia after a surprise attack on the peninsula 
via the water gap separating Crimea from the western Caucasus. A Russian 
attempt to extend the drive westward and relieve the siege of Sevastopol 
was thwarted by vigorous German counterblows. On Feb. 2, Moscow ad- 
mitted that soviet troops had been driven out of Theodosia. 

As the winter wore on, German resistance wore down the power of the 
Russian offensive, and by March rs the Red army advance had ceased 
The German hedgehog system had successfully absorbed the shock of the 
soviet drives, and the important rail centres of Velikie Luki, Staraya Russa 
Vyazma, Rzhev, Bryansk, Orel, Kursk and Kharkov were still in German 
hands. The Russians had failed in their ultimate objectives: the German 
armies were still besieging Leningrad on three sides; the drive on the central 
front had failed to pierce through the German main line of resistance. The 
offensive on the southern front had resulted in a spectacular victory at 
Rostov, but the major object—the relief of Sevastopol—was not realized 

On the credit side, however, the Russians had turned back the nazi tide 


from Moscow, Leningrad and the Caucasus, and had inflicted on the 
wehrmacht its first major defeat in World War II. The Germans were com- 
pelled to relinquish their grip on 100,000 of the 500,000 sq.mi. of territory 
they had conquered in their initial thrust into Russia; and the legend of 
the German military invincibility, so carefully fostered by Hitler, was 
destroyed. While Russian losses were held at a minimum during the winter 
warilare, their casualties for the first 12 months of fighting were huge. On 
June 22, 1942, the Russians admitted that they had lost 4,500,000 men in 
dead, wounded and captured. On July 2, 1942, the nazi high command 
said 337,342 German soldiers had been killed or listed missing in the first 
year of the Russian campaign, but no mention was made of the number 
wounded, The Russian figures were regarded as reasonably accurate; the 
German high command, it was believed, had deliberately minimized its 
casualty figures to conceal the appalling losses from the German people. 

Both sides suffered heavy losses in material. But German industry was 
still capable of replacing the wehrmacht’s losses. And although the Rus- 
sians lost. fully one-third of their industries and mineral resources in west- 
ern Russia and the Ukraine to the invader, they had moved entire fac- 
tories, lock, stock and barrel, to the Urals after the German invasion of the 
western Ukraine. This mass evacuation, combined with the tremendous 
expansion of the Urals industrial region, helped replace part of their losses. 

As the spring thaws set in, turning Russian roads into oceans of mud 
and bogging down all military operations, the Russians made repeated calls 
to their allies to open a second front in Europe. British and American 
convoys were running the gauntlet of submarine packs in the Arctic seas to 
unload supplies at Murmansk, but this material aid was inadequate in the 
face of Hitler’s impending summer offensive. The Russians insisted that 
only a second front could stave off disaster, 

May to November, 1942.—The German summer offensive of 1942 was 
launched at the end of June. But the German high command had begun its 
preparations for this major effort back in the winter of 1941-42, even as 
reich troops were in retreat on the ice-bound Russian front. The “hedge- 
hog” fortifications enabled the Germans to hold their winter line with a 
minimum of troops. A large number of divisions, particularly the panzer 
units—which had been badly mauled in the battle for Moscow—were 
reorganized and given long periods of rest. Most of Germany’s large reserve 
forces were called up and readied for action and the satellite states of Italy, 
Hungary, Slovakia and Rumania were “requested” to contribute levies for 
the big push. 

Exact figures of the size and potential strength of the opposing forces 
were not available. It was estimated, however, that the entire German army 
numbered about 300 divisions, of which between 180 and 200 were deployed 
on the eastern front, with the remainder garrisoned at strategic points in 
western Europe. In addition, the satellite states contributed 20 to 30 divi- 
sions for operations in Russia. Germany had some 25 to 30 panzer and 
motorized divisions, as well as the major portion of the luftwaffe, ready for 
the big assault. In manpower, Germany was believed to have a slight 
advantage over Russia. The soviet union had twice the population of the 

reich, but Hitler, by the use of enforced labour from conquered countries, 
transferred German farmers and workers to military service. Russia, on the 
other hand, had lost a large section of its population in the first summer 
of the war and was hard-pressed to maintain a balance between the man- 
power needs of its armed forces and those of its war industries. 

In terms of quality, the tanks, artillery and aircraft of the Red army 
were equal to the best equipment of the German war machine. The wehr- 
macht, however, had substantial superiority in quantity. 

In the air, the luftwaffe had overwhelming superiority, although to some 
extent soviet air power was bolstered by shipment of American and British 
planes. The Russian Black sea fleet was superior in strength to axis naval 

| concentration in that inland sea. 

Economic as well as military considerations were of paramount impor- 
tance in determining the direction of the German summer offensive. Hitler’s 
principal objective was the Caucasus, whose rich oil fields at Baku, Grozny 
and Maikop produced more than 80% of Russia’s total output of crude oil. 


| Germany’s synthetic oil industry and the Rumanian wells produced enough 
_ petroleum to meet the reich’s barest minimum requirements, but no margin 


for safety. 

In their blueprint for conquest of the Caucasus, German strategists nar- 
| rowed their field of offensive operations to the southeastern front. Their 
plan was to drive through the northern Caucasus and slice it off from the 
| Russian mainland. The complete destruction of Russian military power 
was an essential prerequisite to the success of this plan. Another goal was 
| the severance of allied supply routes to Russia. To accomplish this task, 
-German submarines would intensify their attacks on allied convoys to 
Murmansk, while the wehrmacht would lash through the Caucasus moun- 
tains and seal the Iran frontier, the “back door” route by which allied 
| supplies were shipped into the soviet union. Unable to match the wehr- 
macht in quantity of mechanized equipment, Russia’s strategy had to be 


purely defensive. Its main points were (1) to prevent the Germans from 


smashing through the Russian lines and starting a war of movement; (2) 
alternatively, if this plan failed, to wear down reich manpower and material 
by process of attrition. 

Move No. 1 in the nazi grand strategy for conquest of the Caucasus 
‘called for the elimination of the Russian islands of resistance at Kerch and 
Sevastopol in the Crimea, potential threats to the German southern flank. 

The offensive for this purpose started on May 8, 1942, with intense aerial 


attacks and bombardments on the Russian positions on the Kerch peninsula. 


Four days later, a German spearhead broke through the fortified Russian 
positions. Kerch itself fell to the invaders on May 23. The fall of Kerch 
cleared the way for a drive on Sevastopol, and on June 7 the Germans 
launched a massive assault against this soviet citadel, which had been 
under land siege since Nov. 1941. But Sevastopol proved a hard nut to 


crack. Its land approaches were ringed by a belt of fortifications 12 mi. in 


j 


depth, and were studded with a mass of bunkers, gun emplacements and 
minefields. An intense land and air bombardment opened the way for Ger- 
man tank-led infantry columns which penetrated the outer belt. But the 
Russians fought back with incredible ferocity, exacting a heavy toll in 
casualties for every foot gained. On July 1, German and Rumanian forces, 
breaching the inner fortifications, stormed into the city itself and mopped 
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up the remnants of the Russian garrison. 

The Russians did not let the assaults on Kerch and Sevastopol go entirely 
unchallenged. On May 13 soviet armies in the Donets basin opened a drive 
on Kharkov in a manoeuvre to divert German strength from the Kerch 
attack, and penetrated the outer defenses of the German lines. On May 19 
the Germans struck back at the southern end of the Russian flank, compel- 
ling Red army detachments to withdraw rapidly to avoid encirclement. By 
May 30 both operations, preludes to the greater struggle to come, had 
reached a standstill. The resistance of the Russian garrison in Sevastopol 
was not futile. By prolonging the battle for 25 days, the Russians upset 
Hitler’s timetable for the big drive to the south. 

A week before the axis took Sevastopol, Hitler opened his drive to the 
Caucasus. On June 25 German columns overran Russian positions on the 
Donets river southeast of Kharkov, captured Kupyansk and set the great 
offensive rolling. Three days later, the Germans unleashed a companion 
drive north of Kharkov. Striking from bases at Kursk, a large armoured 
force crushed Russian defenses and sped westward. One tank column struck 
straight toward Voronezh while another swerved to the south toward 
Rossosh. By July 5, these armoured spearheads had advanced 100 mi. 
Pounded by air and land, the Russians defending the Voronezh sector with- 
drew to the east, unable to stem the powerful nazi tank thrusts. The Ger- 
man armoured divisions then crossed the Don rivers established bridge- 
heads on the eastern bank, raced toward Voronezh 10 mi, farther east, and 
invested part of the city. The Russians, meanwhile, regrouped their forces 
and staged a fierce counterattack at the German right flank. Surprised by 
this unexpected blow, the Germans halted to protect their flanks. The Rus- 
sian momentum hurled the Germans back across the river and prevented 
the invaders from cutting the railroad linking Moscow and Rostov. 

Failing to unhinge the Russian defense anchor at Voronezh, the Ger- 
mans attacked in great force at Russian weak spots in the south, between 
Kharkov and the Don. Three spearheads flung toward Rostov and the 
great bend of the lower Don made rapid progress. The northern arm cap- 
tured Rossosh. By July 12 the central spearheads had reached the Don at 
Boguchar, while the southern spearhead surged through Millerovo and 
occupied Voroshilovgrad shortly afterwards. In the first 20 days of their 
drive, the Germans advanced more than 225 mi., occupying a large slice of 
territory in southeastern Russia. The Russian armies, powerless to halt 
the sweep of the armoured columns, fought delaying actions. 

On July 20, 1942, German columns were fighting their way east to the 
Volga and south into the Caucasus. One spearhead sped along the northern 
rim of the great Don curve. and surrounded Kletskaya. Another filtered’ 
through Russian defenses on the southern rim; and on July 25 the Rus- 
sians admitted that this force had succeeded in establishing two bridge- 
heads across the Don river at Tsimlyansk. Below the Don bend, German 
tank columns deliberately avoiding a frontal assault on Rostov, flanked the 
city from the east and compelled the Russian garrison to withdraw, in 
order to escape annihilation. On July 27 the Germans marched into Rostov 
(the third time the Caucasus gateway had changed hands in World War II 
to that date), and also occupied nearby Novocherkassk. The German 
column which took Rostov then split into three spearheads which fanned 
southward into the Caucasus, seizing railway junctions, ports and naval 
bases. Hundreds of dive bombers blasted the Russian positions and pro- 
vided an effective cover for the advancing tank-led columns. Parachute 
troops landed behind the Russian lines in an attempt to disrupt communi- 
cations, and troop transports disgorged machine-gun units and small tanks 
behind the Russian rear lines. The Russians, however, calmly ignored these 
terror tactics and fought a stubborn delaying action. They skilfully avoided 
encirclements, withdrew their entire tank forces after the fall of Rostov, 
and retired in good order. ; 

By Aug. 9 the armoured legions of the reich, driving into the Caucasus, 
had captured Maikop, but it was an empty prize as the Russians filled the 
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oil wells with concrete before evacuating the city. Two weeks later another 
German column veering toward the southwest Caucasus captured Mineralne 
Vodi in a thrust that threatened the Grozny oil fields. The German jugger- 
naut gained momentum, and at the end of August advance tank units had 
reached the slopes of the great Caucasus wall. Georgievsk, on the road to 
Mozdok, had fallen; Mozdok itself was threatened, German columns passed 
through Pyatigorsk on the road to Ordzhonikidze. By Sept. 1, 1942, the 
Germans were in control of a great triangular-shaped segment of the Cau- 
casus. The base of the triangle extended from Novorossiysk on the west 
to points beyond Salsk on the northeast. ‘The apex was the town of 
Georgievsk. 

As Baku, the centre of Russia’s richest oil regions, appeared to be 
within the grasp of the nazi mechanized columns, Russian resistance sud- 
denly hardened. Fierce Russian counterattacks slowed the German push 
toward Nalchik. The striking power of the panzer units was reduced by 
inadequate supplies resulting from over-extended communications. The 
Russians, fighting a defensive war in a mountainous terrain suitable to 
attrition tactics, continually slashed the narrow nazi-held supply corridor. 
As winter came to the Caucasus peaks and passes, it was becoming apparent 
that the nazi strategy—to march straight through to Baku before winter— 
had been unsuccessful. By Oct. 1 the Germans in the Caucasus faced the 
bleak prospect of another Russian winter. 

Meanwhile, German armies to the north drove a new series of wedges 
into the Russian defenses in the big Don bend. The Russians, however, 
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refused to give battle in this area, wh 


ich was a natural pocket and there- 
fore adaptable to panzer tactics, 


and withdrew beyond the bend toward 
Stalingrad. The two German columns, circling both the northern and south- 
ern rims of the Don bend, converged. Below the bend, a third column, 
driving southeastward in an effort to cut the Volga at Astrakhan and also 
sever the round-about rail communications linking Stalingrad to this Black 
sea port, was stopped at Elista, 200 mi. short of its goal. But by Aug. 17 
the Germans were in complete possession of the Don bend. Two weeks 
later, strong armoured columns crossed the Don river at the apex of the 
bend, and panzer divisions gradually moved in on Stalingrad. 

As the battleground shifted toward Stalingrad, the Russians attempted 
a diversion on the central front far to the north with an attack on Rzhev 
that started Aug. 11. Although the Russians were able to advance about 
30 mi. and to inflict heavy casualties on the Germans, they were stopped 
short of their goal and failed in their main objective—to compel the Ger- 
mans to divert troops from Stalingrad, 

Home of Russia’s great tractor and tank plants, Stalingrad and its 
industrial suburbs spread’ out for nearly 20 mi. along the western banks of 
the Volga river. Its capture would enable the Germans to sever the last 
rail link with the Caucasus, and to separate the Russian armies in the 
Caucasus from those in the north. The Germans would thus gain control 
of the Volga, a vital transportation artery; and Russia’s armies would be 
compelled to fall back beyond the river’s east bank. 

The battle for Stalingrad began with the German crossing of the Don. 
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On Aug. 22-24 the Germans established a solid foothold on the river’s 
east bank and their main striking force warily approached the 30-mi. deep 
defense belt outside Stalingrad. For the final onslaught against Stalingrad 
the Germans massed an estimated 40 divisions, strongly bolstered by tank 
units and an air fleet of 1,000 planes. Against this force, the Russians 
decided to make a final stand behind Stalingrad’s protective chain of 
fortifications and depended on their great quantity of heavy artillery to 
repel the invaders. 

The Germans opened a massive plane-tank assault on Stalingrad’s outer 
defenses in late August. Dive-bombers poured tons of explosives on the 
defense belt. Tanks then bludgeoned their way through softened spots in 
the city’s defenses and were followed up by droves of infantry units. But 
Russian soldiers and marines, joined by armed peasants and civilians, 
fought with unprecedented stubbornness, hurling back wave after wave of 
German troops trying to penetrate the city and reach the Volga. Sheer 
weight of numbers finally enabled the Germans to conquer several districts 
on both the north and south sides of the city. The luftwaffe was then 
called in to crush all resistance in Stalingrad with a deluge of bombs. 
Bombs virtually rained on the city. Russian officers were quoted as saying 
that at one time, at least 1,000 German planes shuttled back and forth 
over Stalingrad, dumping their bomb cargoes with monotonous regularity 
and then going back for more. Few buildings were left standing, but the 
luftwaffe tactics boomeranged. The defenders converted every ruined house, 
every pile of debris, every crater into an improvised fortress. The streets 
were piled so high with rubble or pocked so deeply by bomb-craters that 
tank operations became impossible. Resourceful Red army troops con- 
cealed behind crumbled ruins at strategic points would decimate attacking 
Germans with deadly cross-fire. The Russians fought for every street, every 
house, every stairway. Still the Germans staggered forward, but their 
gains were measured in yards. On one day, the Germans would capture a 
row of houses; the next day, the Russians would recapture it. Toward 
mid-September, the Germans intensified their pressure and battled their way 
into the central part of the city. Reinforcements were rushed to the de- 
fenders via the Volga, and the Germans were hurled back. By Oct. 1, the 
German forces were tiring; the finest of the wehrmacht’s shock troops had 
been slaughtered, but the resistance of the Russians appeared stronger than 
ever. On Oct. 8 a cryptic communiqué of the German high command 
admitted the futility of taking the city by storm and said that heavy 
artillery, instead of troops, would be used to batter Stalingrad into sub- 
mission. By the end of October, picked Red guard units gradually circled 
the city, moving from the defensive to the offensive, as the Russians were 
preparing a massive drive to encircle the reich armies in Stalingrad. 

Anticipating the Russian counterblow, the Germans sought to divert 
soviet strength from the besieged city with an attempted drive toward 
Ordzhonikidze in the Caucasus, Nazi tank columns drove beyond Nalchik, 
but a Russian force, showing unexpected strength, routed the tank column 
and slew 5,000 Germans. This futile operation was a pitiful anticlimax to 
Hitler’s grandiose bid to conquer the Caucasus and was the final phase of 
the great German summer offensive of 1942. 

Casualties on both sides during the five-month campaign were enormous. 
On July 16 a Moscow communiqué asserted that German casualties for the 
two-month period from May 15 to July 15 totalled 900,000; Russian 
casualties were put at 399,000. A German high command version of casu- 
alties, issued Aug. 12, said 1,044,741 prisoners had been captured since the 
spring of 1942. One estimate of losses in the battle of Stalingrad said that 
total Russian casualties at the height of the battle were 6,000 daily; the 
German dead alone were placed at 2,o00 daily. In the struggle for ter- 
ritory, the Germans had won control of a vast area roughly the size of 
Texas, which, added to the previous German gains, gave Hitler control of 
700,000 sq.mi. of Russia. But the wehrmacht paid a very heavy price 
for these gains. In addition to depletion of their manpower, the German 
armies had expended a vast amount of war material. A Russian general in 
charge of a Stalingrad sector said that the wehrmacht had had 26 panzer 
divisions in full action at the beginning of the offensive, but that 14 had 
been destroyed or crippled in the ensuing battles. In order to maintain the 
momentum of their big push, the Germans were compelled to weaken their 
North African force with disastrous results. Most important of all, the 
German mechanized armies had failed to destroy the Red army. Even in 
retreat, the soviet troops battled superbly, withdrawing in order, and the 
Russian general staff proved quite willing to relinquish territory if the cost 
of holding it would involve excessive casualties. 

November 1942 to January 1943.—The remarkable recuperative powers of 
the Red army were demonstrated by the vigorous offensive of Nov. 1942. 
This operation came as a distinct surprise to most military observers; the 
prevalent view was that the Russian striking power had been critically if 
not hopelessly impaired in resisting the great summer offensive of the nazis. 
The Russian strategy, however, had been to keep casualties down to a 
minimum, and in the campaigns of the Caucasus and the Don bend the 
Russians withdrew rather than risk heavy casualties in futile resistance. 
Only at Stalingrad did the Russians hold their ground, since the Volga 
waterway was indispensable to continued soviet participation in the war. 
It can now be seen that the Russians were intent on saving their man- 
power in preparation for a second winter counteroffensive. After the Stalin- 
grad battle, there was reason to believe that the Germans withdrew many 
battered divisions from Russia for rest and reorganization, which would 
indicate that Hitler again proposed to hold a stabilized line for the winter. 

The goal of Russian strategy was (1) to reconquer the territory lost_in 
the summer of 1942, and (2) to break the main German line by destroying 
its anchor positions. Were they to be deprived of their “hedgehog” forti- 
fications, the Germans would have great difficulty in launching a third 
offensive in 1943. Their anchor positions on the northern front were 
Schlusselburg (commanding the approaches to Leningrad), Dno and Velikie 
Luki. German defense strongholds on the central front were Rzhev, 
Vyazma, Orel and Kursk. On the southern front they were Kharkov and 
Rostov. The Germans also held the key Caucasian cities of Salsk, Tik- 
horetsk, Armavir, Kushchevskaya and Krasnodar. 

After the American landings in North Africa in Nov. 1942 the rumour 
went through Europe that Hitler had withdrawn 40 divisions from Russia 
to defend the Mediterranean zone. High Russian officers, however, were 
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quoted as saying that the Germans had sent additional infantry and tank 
divisions into Russia after the North African campaign had started. The 
diversion of some luftwaffe squadrons to the Mediterranean arena, it was 
said, was a normal procedure, as the first winter campaign demonstrated 
that the German air force was not adapted to winter warfare. The Rus- 
sians did not tend to belittle the strategic importance of the North African 
campaign, since it gave promise that the allies really contemplated an 
invasion of Europe which would relieve German pressure on Russia. 

On Nov. 22 the Russians launched a sweeping offensive to flank the Ger- 
man armies in the Stalingrad pocket by a broad enveloping movement. One 
Russian prong moved rapidly around the north rim of the Don bend; 
another around the southern rim. The columns then converged, cutting 
the Stalingrad railroad to Rostov. The columns then continued westward 
and surrounded German troop concentrations in a series of pockets by simi- 
lar pincer operations. At the same time a third column fought its way 
down the railroad to Novorossiysk. At the end of the first week, 26,000 
Germans had been killed and 24,000 others were captured. On the southern 
edge of the Don elbow, the advancing Red armies took Kalach, on the 
northern arm; Serafimovich also fell. German observers said the Russians 
were employing an “endless stream” of tank columns in the big push. And 
Russian forces in Stalingrad now turned the tables on the Germans; the 
besiegers became the besieged. 

As the southern offensive gained momentum, the Red army launched 
another drive on Nov. 28—29, far to the north to reduce the troublesome 
German pocket at Rzhev-Vyazma on the central front. Three spearheads 
cut the Rzhev-Smolensk railroad, another encircled the German fortress of 
Velikie Luki. By Dec. 1 it was obvious that the Russian drives, first 
regarded as only local operations, had developed into major attacks. 

The Red army then opened a third large offensive in the Voronezh sector 
on Dec. 15. One column moved to the southwest, 150 mi. due east of 
Kharkov. By mid-January 1943 this force was hammering the flank of 
the German garrisons protecting Kharkov, and had blocked a_ possible 
enemy pincer drive to cut off the Russian spearhead moving toward Kursk. 
As a result of the loss of Rossosh, German positions in the Voronezh sector 
became untenable, and on Jan. 26, 1943, a German communiqué admitted 
the evacuation of Voronezh “in order to shorten the front.’? Driving along 
the railroad connecting Voronezh and Kursk, the Russians flanked Kursk 
on the north and then attacked the city in force. The defenses of Kursk 
collapsed, and its capture was announced on Feb. 9, 1943. This was a 
victory which approached in importance the Russian triumph at Stalingrad. 
The Germans had held Kursk since Nov. 11, 1941, and had converted it 
into one of the strongest points on the formidable Orel-Kursk-Kharkov 
hedgehog line which defended the western flank of the Don basin. It was 
also a vital rail junction, and its capture made feasible gigantic flanking 
movements against Kharkov in the south and Orel on the north. Kharkov 
fell on Feb. 16, 1943. 

The Red army launched a fourth offensive on Jan. 4, 1943, to reconquer 
the Caucasus. Russian detachments, moving up the road from Ordzh- 
onikidze, overwhelmed German forces holding Nalchik, and recaptured the 
city. Thus by the beginning of 1943, four soviet offensives were moving 
at full speed toward the German winter line. 

The main blow of the Red army fell in the Stalingrad sector and the 
related Don bend, 20 mi. to the west. The immediate objective was to 
surround and destroy the German armies in this vast area; the ultimate 
goal was the capture of Rostov, which would cut off the last avenue of 
escape by land for the German armies in the Caucasus. Strong tank and 
motorized artillery columns pressed giant pincer movements against both 
flanks of the German armies in the Stalingrad-Don bend region. On Dec. 
29, 1942, Moscow communiqués reported that the soviet column pressing 
forward from Kalach took Kotelnikovski, 100 mi. southwest of Stalingrad. 
Ten days later the Russians had turned the flank of Hitler’s army of 
330,000 troops in the Stalingrad area; the remaining German forces 
squeezed their way out of the closing Russian pincers and retreated through 
the Don valley. On Jan. 17, 1943, Moscow announced that Millerovo, a 
rail junction less than too mi. northeast of Rostov, had been retaken as 
the northern claw of the Russian pincer curled closer to the gateway of the 
Caucasus. The Russians had now drawn a tight ring around German armies 
in the Stalingrad pocket, and had closed another loop around the remnants 
of reich columns in the area to the west. This manoeuvre deprived the 
luftwaffe of air bases from which to fly supplies and food to the trapped 
Stalingrad armies. German troops in the ruined city, running short of 
food and bullets, burrowed into cellars and lived on short rations. But they 
fought on grimly and refused to surrender. 

Meanwhile, the Russian offensive west of Rzhev had resulted in the 
capture of Velikie Luki, another hedgehog fortress. The Russians, an- 
nouncing the capture of the town on Jan. 2, 1943, said that the entire 
German garrison of 75,000 had fought to the last man. The Germans, 
however, denied the Russians had taken Velikie Luki. On Jan. 11, Russian 
forces opened a drive to relieve the siege of Leningrad. A week later, 
the Russians had captured Schlusselburg and Sinyavino and had carved 
out a land corridor nine miles wide which gave the city an overland 
supply route to Moscow. 

The Caucasus front, too, was becoming a graveyard of German hopes. 
On Jan. 2, 1943, a Russian column cut off the German wedge at Elista. 
Farther south, Russian columns were driving the exhausted German armies 
back along the roads which had been the scenes of nazi triumphs in the 
summer of 1942. On Jan. 11, 1943, the Russians announced the capture 
of Georgievsk, Mineralne Vodi and Pyatigorsk. Russian armoured divi- 
sions then fanned out, capturing Armavir on Jan. 23, and Tikhoretsk on 
Jan. 31. Maikop, the great oil centre, was also retaken on Jan. 31. By 
Feb. 8 the Russians had reoccupied most of the key cities on the Cau- 
casian shores of the Sea of Azov, and two armies were converging on Rostov. 

In Stalingrad itself, the Russians were proceeding systematically with 
the extermination of what was left of the German armies. On Jan. 31, 
Moscow announced that a nazi pocket just west of that city had been 
wiped out and that a German field marshal and his staff and 18,000 troops 
had been captured. On Feb. 2, a soviet communiqué said that the last 
remnant of the Stalingrad force had surrendered. Thus one of the greatest 
and bloodiest battles in history ended in a Russian victory. In Germany, 
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four days of mourning were decreed for the loss of 330,000 men who were 
captured or killed in Stalingrad. 


IV.i—AIR WAR OVER EUROPE 


In early 1942, Britain’s war plants had recovered from the effects of 
the German air blitz, and the R.A.F., strengthened by increased production 
and by aircraft sent from the United States, was gathering strength to 
launch a sustained aerial offensive on the reich. The R.A.F. intended to 
subject German industry to the same kind of air war that the luftwaffe had 
waged over Britain, and to hit the reich so severely that the luftwaffe 
would be compelled to withdraw planes from Russia to protect the home 
front. Britain’s leaders had made it clear that while the United Nations 
were not yet ready to open a second front in Europe, the projected aerial 
offensive would be offered as a substitute until allied armies would be 
sufficiently strong to invade the continent. 

The R.A.F. tested its offensive power by day and night raids over the 
reich and German-held territory during January and February, although 
bad flying weather reduced these operations to ‘‘experimental” preliminaries. 
On March 3 the R.A.F. staged its first big raid of importance with a 
two-hour attack on the Paris suburb of Billancourt that left most of the 
huge Renault works in ruins. Reconnaissance photographs taken imme- 
diately after the raid revealed that the British bombs had virtually de- 
stroyed the industrial potential of this plant, an important source of tanks 
and trucks for the wehrmacht. Four days later, R.A.F. squadrons dealt a 
similarly damaging blow to the Matford works in Poissy. 

As the murky weather over western Europe cleared, the British intensi- 
fied their aerial offensive. Bombers roared over the Rhineland and Ruhr 
with great frequency, and ports, U-boat bases, nazi shipyards and ship- 
building centres were special targets. The length of the air raids was 
extended. On April 14 British bombers hammered reich industrial and rail 
centres without a stop for nine hours. More bombers participated in night 
raids, and there was an increasing proportion of heavy bombers with rela- 
tion to fighters. Toward the end of April as many as 600 planes were 
participating in a single daylight operation. British aerial tactics during 
this period tended toward concentrated mass attacks on a single target 
rather than on the dispersal of bomber strength over a multitude of scat- 
tered objectives. j 

The R.A.F. raids on Luebeck and Rostock provided striking demonstra- 
tions of the effects of concentrated mass bombings. On March 26 R.A.F. 
planes dropped 340 tons of explosive and incendiary bombs on the Baltic 
port of Luebeck in a three-hour raid, destroying half of the old town with 
its port facilities and setting fire to industrial plants. On April 24 British 
bombers devastated the port of Rostock, whose dock facilities and war 
plants became a raging inferno. Guided by the great fires of the first raid, 
the R.A.F. bombers returned on three successive nights. The cumulative 
destructive power of 800 tons of bombs dropped in these four days of 
constant aerial attacks reduced the city to ashes. In both the Luebeck and 
Rostock raids, it was believed that large quantities of war materials and 
supplies destined for the Russian front had been destroyed. 

The Germans retaliated against the raids on Luebeck and Rostock with 
attacks on the unprotected cathedral cities of England, such as Exeter, 
York, Bath and Canterbury. These attacks, called the “Baedeker raids” 
indicated that the luftwaffe did not want to spare bombers for raids on 
Epelend while preparations were under way for the great offensive in 
the east. 

The British then experimented with long-distance bombing expeditions, 
and their long-range bombers ventured deep into the heart of Hitler’s 
Europe. R.A.F. bomber squadrons, operating from bases in southeastern 
England, raided the Skoda armament works in Pilsen (Czechoslovakia), 
and also made attacks on war plants in Turin, Genoa and Milan. Germany, 
however, still remained the principal objective of the British aerial offen- 
sive, and raids on Rhine and Ruhr cities increased in frequency and 
strength. Starting May 4, R.A.F. planes bombed Stuttgart for three nights 
in succession. Mannheim was the target for another mass raid on May 19, 
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when a big bomber force dropped more than 40,000 incendiary bombs over 
the Rhine city’s chemical and munitions plants. ; 

The number of R.A.F. bomber and fighter planes employed in mass raids 
rose steadily, reaching a peak with the great raid on Cologne on May 30. 
On that night 1,130 planes of all types attacked Cologne. Bombers came 
in every few seconds from different levels and in the short space of 90 
minutes laid down 3,000 tons of bombs on the city. A great section of 
Cologne’s metropolitan district was razed, and whole industrial areas were 
devastated. Forty-eight hours later, an armada of 1,036 planes struck at 
Essen, home of the famous Krupp armaments works, setting huge fires in 
the industrial regions circling the city. British losses in both raids were 
relatively low; 35 planes failed to return from the attack on Cologne and 
44 from the raid on Essen. Against both targets, the R.A.F. used the big 
two-ton “block-buster” bombs. The British found by experience that pre- 
cision bombing at night, particularly over targets heavily defended by 
anti-aircraft, was both ineffective and costly. For this they substituted 
mass bombings over a target, depending for results more on the weight 
of bombs dropped than on accuracy. The block bomb was an efficient 
projectile for use in concentrated raids because of its tremendous concus- 
sive power. Meanwhile, the air offensive grew in weight and frequency 
as the German armies prepared to launch their offensive in Russia. The 
1,000-bomber raid was a successful experiment—a preliminary operation to 
determine the course of the aerial blitz in the future—but disappeared 
from British air strategy after the Cologne and Essen attacks. The reasons 
were simple —Britain then lacked the facilities and replacements to stage 
daily 1,000-plane raids over the reich. It was necessary to maintain a 
balance between the size of the raids and the limits of available facilities 
and replacements. After the Cologne and Essen raids, however, British air 
armadas of between 200 and 600 planes became a commonplace instead of 
a rarity. Improvements in the speed, distance and bomb-load capacity of 
heavy bombers compensated to some degree for the four-figure raids. -Two- 
ton bombs were being replaced by four-ton “block-busters,” whose con- 
cussion crushed steel and concrete structures which would have been able 
to withstand less devastating explosions. Many of the raids on German 
cities in the late summer and fall of 1942 were nearly as effective in de- 
structive power as the Cologne and Essen raids, although less spectacular. 

Some of the chief targets for R.A.F. raids during this period were the 
submarine yards and Diesel engine plants which were the backbone of 
Germany’s continued U-boat warfare against allied convoys. It was 
expected that such an effort would slow down production of submarines. 
Attacks continued against Germany’s transportation system and war fac- 
tories with the further object of interrupting the flow of supplies to the 
Russian front. 

The participation of the American air force in the aerial offensive 
against Germany and the occupied countries extended the scope and variety 
of allied raids. Prior to the arrival of American crews and planes, the 
British had tried daylight precision raids, but only on an experimental 
basis. Operational details of both the British and American ships had not 
been disclosed at the end of 1942, but it was generally agreed that the 
R.A.F. bombers were designed for night mass bombings and were too 
heavy and too slow for daylight raids on specific targets. The newer 
models of the U.S. Flying Fortresses and Liberators, however, were well 
suited for this type of flight. These large craft, heavily armed and 
armoured, had both speed and high “‘ceilings.”” The Flying Fortresses were 
put through their first test on Aug. 17 when, escorted by a heavy guard 
of R.A.F. fighters, a squadron of the fast American bombers raided 
Rouen. The United States bombers showed remarkable accuracy in hitting 
their targets and had adequate firepower to fend off challenging German 
fighter planes. On Oct. 9 the American bombers staged their first big raid 
against enemy objectives. Some 115 Fortresses and Liberators, accom- 
panied by 500 fighter craft, launched an all-out aerial blitz on the loco- 
motive and steel works at Lille in northern France. Refusing to fight with 
the speedy allied escorts, swarms of German fighter planes charged straight 
at the bombers. The American bombers, however, bristling fore and aft 
with rapid-fire guns and cannon, shot down at least 48 of the attacking 
craft, probably destroyed 38 others and damaged 19 more. The Americans 
claimed that only four of the Fortresses were lost in this battle. 
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AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS OF 1942 


SCALE OF MILES 
so 200 300 400 


. British drive to el Agheila November 1941—January 18, 1942 
. Axis counteroffensive, to July 1, 1942 

. British drive beginning October 23, 1942 

. Allied landing November 8—11, 1942 

. Allied drive into Tunisia November- December 1942 

. Axis landings in Tunisia November-December 1942 

. Fighting French drive from Lake Tchad- 


_ In the late fall of 1942 the R.A.F. suddenly extended its aerial on- 
slaught to Italy. On Oct. 22, a day before the British Eighth army launched 
its big push to drive the Germans out of Egypt, 200 R.A.F. bombers 
attacked Genoa. Several days later similar attacks were launched against 
the industrial cities of Milan, Savona and Turin. The purpose of the 
R.A.F. attacks was to blast supply bases and communication lines serving 
the axis armies in Egypt. On three succesSive nights they made the 
I,400-mi. round trip to the industrial and port cities of northern Italy, 
pounding Turin, big arms centre, Milan and Savona. Genoa alone was 
blasted six times by British bombers shuttling back and forth over the 
Alps. The British block bombs levelled 27 ac. of the dock area and 
large parts of the industrial and business districts. The R.A.F. then turned 
its attention on Turin, striking at the city in three heavy raids on Nov. 20, 
Nov. 28 and Dec. 28. Meanwhile, United States Liberator bombers from 
bases in the middle east theatre of operations struck at Naples on Dec. 4, 
damaging piers, breakwaters and warships in a high-altitude raid on the 
Italian port. 

It has been said that the great British air offensive of 1942 was at least 
as destructive to axis morale as to axis war production. The German 
people were profoundly shocked by the R.A.F. raids which took heavy 
toll of civilian casualties. They had been led to believe the assurances, 
made so confidently by nazi propagandists and leaders during 1940 and 1941 
—when the Germans were riding the crest of victory—that the reich would 
be immune to aerial attack. The Italians, too, were terrified by the un- 
expected rain of death from the skies, and their morale slumped danger- 
ously. But the aerial blitz failed to disrupt German war production and 
communications to a sufficient degree, or to divert enough luftwaffe planes 
from the Russian front, to stop the German offensive. One estimate said 
that the British blitz probably slowed up German production by 15% 


to 20%. 
V.—COMMANDO OPERATIONS 


British Commando operations in 1942 shifted from the coast of Nor- 
way to the Atlantic shores of Occupied France. The initial raids in 1942 
were limited to hit-and-run operations; their objectives were to destroy 
material of value to the enemy, to collect information and to shake Ger- 
man morale. On Feb. 27, a small Commando unit slipped through Ger- 
man defenses on the French coast and destroyed a nazi radio detector sta- 
tion at Bruneval, thus facilitating a subsequent R.A.F. attack on indus- 
trial plants in the Paris area. Commando forces staged a more ambitious 
expedition on March 28, when a naval detachment drove an old destroyer 
into St. Nazaire harbour and rammed it into the lock gates. Commandos 
accompanying the expedition surged ashore, blew up the inner lock gates 
and demolished dock and shipyard installations. Meanwhile, the five tons 
of delayed action explosives packed in the destroyer’s bow blew up, wreck- 
ing the main lock gates and sinking the warship to block the entrance. A 
number of French residents, who mistook the raid for an actual invasion 
and helped the Commandos, paid with their lives. The Germans executed 
20 hostages of St. Nazaire in reprisal. 

The Dieppe Raid.mThe Commandos staged two minor forays on the 
French coast in the Boulogne area, in an effort to probe the strength of 
German coastal defenses for the subsequent large-scale raid on Dieppe. 
This raid was launched in force against the strongly fortified port on the 
northern coast on Aug. 19. At dawn, an allied convoy escorted by destroy- 
ers, approached the shores. A striking force of 5,000 Canadian troops, 
accompanied by British Commandos and smaller detachments of American 
Rangers and Fighting French, streamed toward the beaches in self-propelled 
landing barges. Small tanks also were, landed, and the entire operation was 
covered by an air force of 1,000 planes. But the German garrison in 
Dieppe, warned by the crew of a nazi tanker which had sighted the allied 
convoy, was not taken by surprise. As the allied forces were landing, they 
were raked by German batteries, which had been placed on hills overlook- 
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ing the beaches. Long-range guns farther inland decimated the troops 
struggling to get ashore while a few Stuka dive-bombers which succeeded 
in penetrating the strong allied plane escort sank a number of the landing 
barges. A few of the outlying German batteries on the flanks were destroyed 
by the attackers, who occupied the fortified casino and part of the lower 
town. The fighting raged for nine hours; then the attacking forces with- 
drew to the beaches, embarked and returned to England. 

Nearly half of the entire attacking force was lost in the Dieppe raid. 
Canadian casualties alone totalled 3,350 or 67% of the entire forces. The 
aerial battle that raged over Dieppe engaged the largest number of planes 
since the battle of Britain. The British admitted losing 98 of their own 
craft, but claimed the certain destruction of 92 German planes and esti- 
mated that twice that number had been damaged. 

Only 7,000 allied troops in all were employed in the Dieppe attack, 
which was regarded as a full-dress rehearsal for the long-heralded second 
front in Europe. Evidence that the Dieppe battle was merely a raid was: 
seen in the following broadcast to the French people a few minutes before 
the fighting started: ; 

“This is the B.B.C. speaking to you from London. American Rangers 
and British Commandos are fighting on your soil. BUT DO NOT HELP 
THEM. This is NOT an invasion. It is only a raid. France and her 
allies will need you on the day of liberation, so do not betray yourselves 
to the Germans. DO NOTHING NOW. This is NOT an invasion.” i 


VI—NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGNS 


In Jan. 1942 the British imperial armies were moving across the desert 
sands of Cyrenaica in a drive which had started on Nov. 18, 1941, from 
El Sollum, a British base near the Libyan border. British tank columns 
pursuing Marshal Rommel’s German-Italian armies, lifted the siege of 
Tobruk, recaptured Bengasi and by Jan. 2, had entered the port of Derna. 
At the beginning of this offensive, Marshal Rommel retreated toward 
Libya rather than risk a showdown battle with the superior British forces. 
But by the middle of January the British drive was bogging down at 
Cyrenaica’s western borders. Some quarters attributed this abrupt halt of 
the British in the African desert to over-extended supply lines. Others 
thought that withdrawal of veteran Australian units, which had been sent 
to the far east, had forced the British to stop the projected drive into 
Libya. Rommel utilized this breathing spell to reinforce his armies with 
new tanks and more planes, and launched a counteroffensive against 
British lines at Mersa-el-Bregha on Jan. 22. The British, exhausted by 
their 4oo-mi. march across the desert, were driven back across the 
Cyrenaican coastal hump. On Jan. 29, Rommel’s panzers reoccupied Ben- 
gasi, but ro days later fresh British reinforcements checked his advance at 
Tmimi, 70 mi. west of Tobruk. The main British force then dug in on a 
line extending from El] Gazala on the coast road to Bir Hacheim, a desert 
outpost. Here a stalemate developed. 

During this lull, the axis resumed attempts to knock Malta out of the 
war. From this small island base, only 60 mi. from Sicily, British aircraft 
and submarines constantly harried axis supply ships and air transports 
bound for Africa. In March the axis mobilized 600 planes in Italian air- 
fields and launched an intensive aerial assault on Malta, bombing the 
island day after day until Malta became known as the most heavily bombed 
place in the world. This British island base, in the first 28 months of the 
war, was bombed about 3,000 times. But the bombings could not knock 
Malta out of the war, or destroy it as an air base. Although the British still 
clung grimly to the island, the axis air and sea blockade seriously reduced 
its efficiency. One of the royal navy’s difficult problems was that of getting 
through to Malta. While this problem remained unsolved, Rommel hurled 
his Afrika Korps against the British lines on May 26. His drive was not 
originally intended as a thrust toward Alexandria and Suez. It was started 
in the “hot” season, when fighting exhausts even veteran desert soldiers. 
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The axis drive in Africa was probably a diversion designed to draw supplies 
destined for Russia to the African front at a time when the Germans were 
preparing to launch their big offensive in the Caucasus. 

In the first 15 days of fighting, the British held their ground behind 
their fortified line, extending from El Gazala on the sea, inland to Bir 
Hacheim. On June 11, however, the Free French garrison holding Bir 
Hacheim, the southern anchor of the British line, was forced to withdraw 
after an 11-day siege. This freed a major portion of Rommel’s strength, 
and he now threw the whole weight of his forces at the British line cover- 
ing the approaches to Tobruk. In an attempt to counter Rommel’s growing 
offensive power, Gen. Ritchie, commander of the British Eighth army, 
struck out with a force of 300 tanks at the enemy’s flank at the south- 
west. Plunging ahead recklessly, the British, on June 13, blundered into an 
ambush prepared by the Germans. When night fell the British had lost 
all but 70 of their tanks. 

Rommel never gave the British an opportunity to redress this error. 
His Afrika Korps smashed quickly ahead, rolled up the British line north- 
ward from Bir Hacheim to El Gazala. By June 20 the British forces, 
robbed of most of their tank power, were in full retreat. The British again 
decided to make a stand at Tobruk. But Rommel launched an all-out 
tank and plane assault against the desert citadel before the British had 
time to consolidate their positions, and on June 21 captured Tobruk, its 
defending garrison of 25,000 British imperial troops, and great stores of 
equipment. The British Eighth army, which had lost half of its original 
strength and a large part of its equipment, retreated in haste toward 
Egypt. Rommel, expert in the war of manoeuvre, did not give the British 
a breathing spell. His panzer divisions chased the British across the 
Egyptian frontier. Gen. Sir Claude J. E. Auchinleck, who had superseded 
Ritchie at the head of the British forces, whipped his reinforcements into 
line for a determined stand and on July 1 stopped Rommel at El Alamein, 
only 70 mi. from Alexandria. There were local skirmishes in the desert 
before El Alamein, but the Afrika Korps was battle-weary and unable to 
press further. By the end of July, the balance of the forces had become 
too even for either antagonist to launch an offensive with real hope of 
success. 

The British had averted disaster by a narrow margin. On July 2 
Churchill disclosed that the British had lost 50,000 men and vast stores 
of supplies. 

Many factors contributed to Rommel’s success, the chief among which 
was his undoubted superior skill in tank tactics. Another was the superi- 
ority of his weapons. While the respective merits of the British, American 
and German tanks were still the subject of dispute, many allied observers 
asserted that the German tanks had more armour and firepower. The 
famed German 88-mm. anti-tank gun, a mobile weapon that could be used 
with equal effectiveness against both tanks and planes, was reported to be 
the best gun of its kind. Rommel’s tank salvage system functioned effi- 
ciently; German salvage crews operating in the front lines would tow a 
battered tank back to machine shops in the rear for quick repairs and return 
it to action in a few hours. Co-ordination between the R.A.F. and ground 
forces in the summer desert battle was reported to be lacking; on the other 
hand, Rommel’s tanks and Stukas synchronized their operations with 
faultless precision. 

During the stalemate that followed Rommel’s big drive, the British 
strengthened their defenses at El Alamein, where they held a 40-mi. cor- 
ridor between the Mediterranean and the Qattara depression, an impassable 
salt marsh. Rommel retired behind his defenses, organized for miles deep 
and studded with minefields, barbed wire, concealed artillery, and anti- 
tank traps. Meanwhile, countless allied convoys were pouring supplies into 
Egypt. American planes joined the R.A.F. in the African desert and 
relentlessly pounded axis merchantmen and supply bases in Africa, Italy 
and Greece. Furthermore, Rommel was receiving fewer supplies, appar- 
ently because of Hitler’s intention to concentrate on the Russian campaign. 
The majority of German supplies went to the eastern front; Rommel had 
to be content with leftovers. The British, on the other hand, had massed 
a huge air fleet, a powerful tank army and a large number of divisions. 

The British launched their offensive on Oct. 23, dropping a heavy air 
and artillery barrage on Rommel’s lines to wipe out gun emplacements. 
For the first 10 days of battle, the fighting swayed back and forth as the 
British Eighth army, under command of Gen. B. L. Montgomery, carefully 
filtered through axis minefields. After clearing out these obstructions, the 
Eighth army struck with such force that the main axis lines collapsed. 
Again, the Egyptian desert became the scene of a lightning war of 
manoeuvre. This time, however, the positions were reversed. Within 15 
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days, Rommel had lost half his tank force, a large part of his air support 
and more than half his manpower. By Nov. 7 his shattered armies had 
scurried 240 mi. backward toward the Libyan frontier, with the British in 
hot pursuit. On Nov. r1 Churchill told the commons that 59,000 Germans 
and Italians had been killed, wounded or captured in the early stage of the 
great battle. 

As Rommel’s remnants fled before the Eighth army in Egypt, a large 
force of British and American troops were landed in Morocco and Algiers 
on Nov. 8. (See below.) With his principal base of supplies, Tripoli, 
threatened by a possible American drive from Algeria and with his armies 
virtually shattered by the powerful British force, Rommel had no alterna- 
tive but to retreat toward Tripoli. 

Meanwhile the British Eighth army drove on westward. On Nov. 13 the 
Eighth army was almost at Tobruk, hot on the heels of the fleeing Afrika 
Korps. Rommel, having lost most of his armour and artillery, and with a 
force reduced to 25,000 men, made speed his first object. He abandoned all 
equipment that hampered his retreat, and the British armies that occupied 
Bengasi on Nov. 21 found the streets of the Cyrenaican port piled high 
with German war materials. Heavy rains in late November slowed the 
British advance, giving Rommel a brief respite to regroup what little was 
left of his Afrika Korps. The British opened a new offensive, and Rommel, 
whose army had been stripped of its mechanized equipment, resumed his 
retreat down the coast road toward Tripoli. But the British advance, 
though swift, was not all smooth sailing. Rommel studded the path of his 
retreat with skilfully concealed mine-traps which had to be cleared. By 
the middle of Jan. 1943 Montgomery’s Eighth army was within 100 mi. 
of Tripoli. Two columns had passed through Misurata without encounter- 
ing serious opposition, and on Jan. 24, 1943, Tripoli fell. Rommel’s forces 
retreated into Tunisia and took up positions behind the Mareth line, a 
miniature Maginot defense system built by the French before the outbreak 
of World Wax II, and which was intended to protect Tunisia’s eastern 
borders against a possible Italian attack. The arrival of Montgomery’s 
armies before the Mareth line ended one of the longest military chases in 
history. In about 15 weeks, the British Eighth army had advanced more 
than 1,500 mi. 

Invasion of French North Africa—On Nov. 8, 1942, a large Anglo- 
American army landed on the shores of Algeria and Morocco, and opened 
a new front in Africa. The basic strategy of this campaign, which was 
co-ordinated with the British offensive against Rommel in Libya, was to 
oust the axis armies from the southern shores of the Mediterranean. The 
two allied armies, pressing their drives in unison, were to function as a 
giant press which would close tight on Tunisia and squeeze Rommel out of 
Africa. Their success would open the Mediterranean to allied shipping, 
and provide the United Nations with bases in Africa from which to invade 
southern France, Italy or the Balkans, which had been described as the 
weak spot or the ‘‘soft underbelly” of Hitler’s defenses in Europe. Some 
allied observers enthusiastically hailed the new African front as an answer 
to Russia’s repeated demands for the opening of a second front to divert 
German troops from soviet soil. The Russians, however, regarded this 
campaign at best a minor diversionary operation. 

The invasion of French Africa was principally a political conquest. 
Long before the landings, U.S. diplomatic agents in Vichy and in Vichy- 
controlled Algeria and Morocco had sounded out French sentiment with 
regard to American occupation and had reported favourable findings to the 
allied high command. In October an American military mission landed 
secretly at a lonely spot somewhere on the North African coast, conferred 
with French officers of pro-allied sympathies and received assurances that 
American landings would meet with little resistance. A month later a 
huge armada of 500 troop transports and 350 warships steamed toward 
appointed landing zones on the Atlantic and Mediterranean shores of 
French North Africa. On the morning of Nov. 8, U.S. troops swarmed 
ashore near the harbours of Algiers, Oran, Casablanca and other French 
ports. Algiers fell with little resistance by nightfall; French garrisons in 
Oran and Casablanca put up a stiffer fight, although Oran surrendered on 
Nov. ro and Casablanca a day later. After the fall of Casablanca, all 
French troops obeyed a cease-fire order issued by Adm. Jean Darlan, and all 
Morocco and Algeria passed under allied control. As a result of the allied 
landings, Hitler on Nov. 11 ordered axis troops to occupy all France. He 
temporarily spared the French naval base at Toulon, hoping that the French 
fleet based there would join the axis. But on Nov. 27, fearing that the 
French navy was no longer “trustworthy,” he ordered his troops to seize 
the fleet. The French had long anticipated this move, however, and they 
scuttled the majority of the 60-odd warships before the Germans could 
seize them. 

_ The Anglo-American drive in Tunisia got under way a few days after the 
initial landings. In the van was the British First army, led by Gen. K. A. 
N. Andersen, which attempted to speed its way to Tunis and Bizerte and 
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crush axis opposition before reinforcements could arrive. German panzer 
units, however, slowed Anderson’s drive, while axis transport planes ferried 
troops across the narrow Sicilian channel to Tunisia at an estimated rate 
of 1,500 daily. At the end of the year, the axis armies had grown from 
a mere 10,000 to an estimated 50,000 men. Some observers said the armies 
under Gen. Von Arnim exceeded 100,000 troops. The entire Anglo-U.S. 
force in French North Africa was believed to total about 150,000 men, the 
majority of whom were British. Another force of between 100,000 and 
150,000 troops, drawn from the French armies in Africa, was available for 
allied operations, but lacked equipment. 

The British First army, advancing along the coast road, was able to 
occupy Bone and Bougie by the middle of November. It then cut through 
the mountain passes to the southeast and drove the Germans out of 
Medjez-el-Bab and captured Djedeida, a small town 35 mi. east of Bizerte, 
on Nov. 19. German tank units counterattacked while low-flying dive- 
bombers destroyed bridges and roads to the rear of allied forces, disrupting 
their supply system. A fluid war of movement developed with German 
panzer stabs countering allied tank thrusts. By the middle of December 
nazi resistance hardened and a relatively stabilized front began to take 
shape. Gen. Anderson’s First army held the left flank of allied forces at 
Mateur. The newly organized American Fifth army defended the centre at 
Medjez-el-Bab, while French forces held the right flank anchored at Pont- 
du-Fahs. The allied line ran in a north-south direction from a coastal 
point about 25 mi. west of Bizerte to the shores of the Djerid salt lake on 
the south, and was about 200 mi. long. 

By Jan. 15, 1943, the allied advance on Tunisia was stalled. German 
dive-bombers were continuously in action, mercilessly strafing and bombing 
allied ground forces in the barren Tunisian mountains. German veteran 
tank units systematically chopped up the inexperienced American tank 
crews in a series of local battles and by the end of Feb. 1943 it was evident 
that the axis did not intend to relinquish Tunisia without the fiercest kind 
of a struggle. 


ViIl.—MADAGASCAR 


The island of Madagascar, close to Africa and controlling the British 
supply route around the Cape of Good Hope to Suez, was coveted by 
belligerents of both sides. The British had reason to believe that the 
Japanese, after the capture of the Andaman islands, would seize the island 
either by force or through Vichy treachery, and thus cut off the last 
supply route to the middle east. 

In order to forestall Japanese invasion, a British naval force, including 
an aircraft carrier and two transports, landed a small force of shock 
troops on the island on May 6, 1942. After establishing beachheads at 
Courrier bay, the ground forces attacked the naval base at Diégo Suarez, 
capturing it on the following day. In early July the British occupied 
Mayotte island, 250 mi. northwest of Madagascar, and then resumed their 
offensive in Madagascar. Tananarive, the capital, fell to British troops on 
Sept. 23, and by early October almost all the island, including its important 
ports and the railway system, was in British hands, After another month 
of apathetic fighting, hostilities ceased and an armistice was signed, Nov. 5. 
The British then placed Fighting French authorities in control of the island. 


VIIlL—THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


The defense of convoys from U-boat attack was the great problem of the 
battle of the Atlantic in 1942. High shipping losses meant not only loss 
of valuable war material, but required the building of replacements which 
seriously strained shipyard capacity. The intensity of the U-boat drive was 
evidence that Germany, aware of the increasing importance American fac- 
tories would play in the war, was determined to choke off the flow of 
American war supplies to England, Russia and Africa. 

The German admiralty began its submarine campaign against coastwise 
shipping on the eastern shores of the United States in Jan. 1942. Nazi 
undersea raiders, operating in packs, ranged the unprotected coastline be- 
tween Maine and Florida and took an ever-increasing toll of oil tankers, 
merchantmen and freighters. Soon supply ships were being torpedoed in the 
St. Lawrence and at the mouth of the Mississippi, and oil refineries in 
Aruba and Trinidad were shelled by U-boats. By April 1942 it was esti- 
mated that sinkings on the Atlantic coast alone matched or outstripped 
the building of new ships. By June 1942 the announced losses totalled 332 
ships. These figures were believed to be far below the actual count, which 
was not revealed by the American or British naval commands, dee 

Unprepared at the outset to cope with intensive submarine attack in its 
own waters, the United States began to develop effective anti-submarine 
measures in the spring of 1942. The coast guard received new anti- 
submarine vessels, and aerial patrols of the offshore waters were established. 
By May of 1942 an effective convoy system to protect merchantmen plying 
the Atlantic coastal waters had been placed in operation. In July the con- 
voys were extended to cover merchantmen in the Gulf coast and the Carib- 
bean zones. ‘ : : 

The establishment of convoys, it was generally believed, resulted in a 
substantial reduction of sinkings in the western Atlantic. But losses in the 
middle Atlantic, the Gulf coast, the Caribbean and along the route to Mur- 
mansk increased at an alarming rate. It was reported that ship losses in 
May and June were phenomenally high, perhaps the largest in history to 
that date. The Murmansk route became a marine graveyard, littered with 
allied merchantmen sunk by co-operative action of submarine packs and 
dive bombers. - 

Thus, the Germans claimed the destruction of 38 merchantmen out of a 
convoy of 45, travelling the Murmansk route, on Sept. 13. . 

Another drain was imposed on allied shipping by the opening of the 
North African front in Nov. 1942. The necessity of providing strong 
escorts for the Africa-bound convoys resulted in the diversion of naval 
strength from the other transatlantic convoy routes. The U-boats immedi- 
ately shifted their attacks to the more vulnerable sea lanes, and, by De- 
cember, allied merchantmen were being sunk at the rate of two a day. 

The big shipbuilding program of the United States was expected to off- 
set the submarine casualties to some degree. In 1942 American shipyards 
produced 8,090,000 tons of merchantmen, while the output of British yards 
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was believed to be more than 2,000,000 tons. At thé end of the year, 
American losses were reported substantially reduced, but total allied losses 
were not lessening. The German admiralty claimed that its submarines, 
aircraft and surface raiders sank nearly 9,000,000 tons of allied shipping in 
1942. A reliable source was authorized to announce that United Nations 
shipping, presumably toward the end of the year, was being destroyed at 
the rate of 1,000,000 deadweight tons a month. Thus over-all losses of the 
allies were believed to have been as great in December as they were in 
June. It was also said that the German submarine fleet in 1942 was eight 
times as large as it was in 1940. Despite heavy and frequent allied air 
attacks on German U-boat bases and submarine shipbuilding yards in Ger- 
many and on the coast of France, axis shipyards in late 1942 were reported 
turning out submarines at a rate of 25 per month. There were frequent 
charges in American newspapers, in early 1943, that the United States and 
British naval commands, by refusing to reveal their shipping losses on the 
ground that such disclosures would be giving valuable information to the 
enemy, were deliberately concealing the gravity of the U-boat menace. 

American shipyards were scheduled to produce more than 16,000,000 tons 
of merchantmen in 1943. But even this record output could not be expected 
to solve the submarine problem so long as the United States and Britain 
did not realize their program to build enough destroyers afid escort vessels 
to protect their farflung convoy routes. 

There were few major naval engagements of importance in the Atlantic 
or in the Mediterranean in 1942. After the loss of the “Bismarck” in 1941, 
the Germans avoided using their few remaining large ships as commerce 
raiders in the middle Atlantic, and left this task to the submarines and 
planes. German bombers, surface vessels and U-boats worked together, 
however, in attacking allied merchantmen on the supply route to Mur- 
mansk. These co-ordinated air and sea raids were developed to a high peak 
of efficiency, particularly in the Mediterranean, where British convoys bound 
for Malta engaged in several pitched battles with Italian warships covered 
by axis bombers. R.A.F. units, operating from bases on Malta, frequently 
came to the aid of the convoys, screening them against air attack. Losses 
on both sides in these air-and-sea battles were heavy, and a substantial 
number of warships was sent to the bottom by bombs and aerial-launched 
torpedos. 

The British suffered heavy losses in getting supplies through the narrow 
enemy-infested Sicilian channel between Sicily and Africa. On Aug. 11, a 
pack of axis submarines and a squadron of planes pounced on a strongly- 
escorted British convoy, sinking the aircraft carrier “Eagle,” the cruiser 
“Manchester,” an anti-aircraft cruiser and a destroyer. The axis lost 66 
planes, 2 U-boats and 2 E-boats in this engagement. 

A brilliant German operation demonstrated the effectiveness of the air 
arm in naval warfare. The battle cruisers “Scharnhorst” and “‘Gneisenau” 
and the cruiser “Prinz Eugen” had been confined to Brest harbour since 
1941. Strong British naval forces lay at hand to engage them should they 
venture forth, and they were bombarded incessantly by R.A.F. squadrons. 
The German admiralty decided that swarms of German land-based fighter 
planes, rising from the airfields which had been constructed on the French 
channel coast, could be utilized to shield the vessels from hastily organized 
British attack, if they should make a sudden break through the channel to 
the North sea. 

The plan was successful. On Feb. 11, 1941, the ships dashed out of 
Brest harbour with an escort of light, fast naval units. A dense channel 
fog enabled them to avoid detection until 11 A.M. on Feb. 12, when a hastily 
mobilized British force of aircraft, destroyers and torpedo boats attacked. 
But in a five-hour battle, in which more than 600 planes participated, the 
British were unable to break through the air and sea screen protecting the 
German warships and they steamed on into German harbours. 


IX.—NAVAL WARFARE IN THE PACIFIC 


In the Pearl Harbor attack eight American battleships were sunk or 
put out of action. Three days later, the British capital ships ‘“‘Prince of 
Wales” and “Repulse” were sunk. These disasters combined to give Japan 
temporary naval supremacy in the Pacific at the outset of the war. The 
blow at Pearl Harbor enabled the Japanese to cut the United States lifeline 
to the Philippines and facilitated the Japanese conquest of Guam and Wake 
islands. The loss of the two British dreadnoughts put Singapore in a great 
peril. As a result of the two disasters, the allied navies had only a fleet 
of light cruisers and destroyers with which to challenge Japan’s drive to 
the south. A prominent feature of both battles was the leading part 
played by Japanese aviation. At Hawaii, Japanese carrier-based planes 
destroyed American planes before they could leave the ground and scored 
direct hits on the battleships moored in Pearl Harbor. The sinking of the 
two British warships was a brilliant operation by land-based planes. 

These initial Japanese successes in the Pacific showed the striking dif- 
ference between Anglo-American and Japanese concepts of naval strategy at 
the time of Pearl Harbor. Anglo-American naval strategy was based on 
the battleship as the major offensive weapon. The Japanese, on the other 
hand, operated their land, sea and air forces together as a unit, placing 
emphasis on a particular arm at any time as circumstance might indicate. 
The- primary function of the Japanese fleet was to escort troop transports 
and to cover landing parties, not to engage in decisive naval actions. 

Battle of Makassar Strait—But the avoidance of naval engagements was 
possible only with the adversary’s acquiescence. Although the allied navies 
were outnumbered and lacked adequate air protection, they were determined 
to fight nevertheless. The first major naval clash of 1942 occurred on Jan. 
24, when an allied task force attacked a large enemy convoy bound for the 
Dutch East Indies. For two consecutive nights allied destroyers and 
cruisers, aided by planes, bombarded the enemy convoy, which was caught 
in the Strait of Makassar, a narrow channel between Borneo and Celebes. 
No official estimate of the damage was published, although the United 
States navy declared that the Japanese suffered heavily and that one 
American destroyer was damaged. d 

Battle of the Java Sea.—Despite the American success in the Makassar 
strait engagement, the Japanese continued to pour troops into the Dutch 
East Indies. They closed in on Java, chief Dutch Indies stronghold, and by 
Feb. 25 a Japanese armada consisting of 40 transports escorted by 9 
cruisers and 2 destroyer flotillas, was moving from the north across the 
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Java sea. Britishy American, Dutch and Australian naval forces, consist- 
ing of 5 cruisers and 16 or more destroyers, assembled and attacked the 
Japanese force on Feb. 27. After two days of sustained fighting, 19 allied 
ships, including the entire cruiser force and an American aircraft tender, 
had been sunk. Two American destroyers, all that was left of the allied 
fleet, broke through the Japanese naval cordon to safety. Only two enemy 
ships were reported definitely as having been sunk, although subsequent 
reports from Dutch sources said that many of the Japanese transports had 
gone down in flames. The battle of the Java sea was a staggering naval 
defeat for the allies and it sealed the doom of Java. 

Naval Operations in the Indian Ocean.—After the conquest of the Indies, 
Japanese naval forces extended their operations to the Indian ocean, where, 
on April 9, Japanese planes caught the British cruisers “Dorsetshire” and 
“Cornwall” and sank them. The following day, Japanese bombers sank 
the British aircraft carrier ‘‘Hermes” in nearby waters. 

Battle of the Coral Sea.—In early May, Japan’s string of naval triumphs 
came to an end with the battle of the Coral sea, 
planes spotted a Japanese task force, presumably escorting a convoy, headed 
southward toward New Caledonia and New Hebrides. On May 4, carrier- 
based dive bombers from an American task force sank a light cruiser and 
two destroyers before the Japanese could retreat beyond bomber range. On 
May 6, the United States carrier bombers and torpedoplanes located a 
section of the Japanese forces and sank an enemy carrier and a cruiser in a 
five-minute raid. On May 7, the Japanese fleet finally located the American 
forces. Both Japanese and American planes took to the air and engaged in 
wild dogfights. While the United States aircraft were battering a Japanese 
aircraft carrier and setting her ablaze, Japanese dive bombers and torpedo 
craft attacked the American carrier ‘Lexington,’ damaging her so badly 
that she had to be abandoned and sunk by American torpedos. When the 
battle was over on May 7, the Americans had won their first complete 
naval victory. Seven Japanese warships, including a carrier and several 
transports, had been sunk. American losses were a carrier and two other 
ships. The battle of the Coral sea was unique in the history of naval war- 
fare. It was the first major sea engagement fought entirely by planes from 
carriers. The surface ships apparently never came within gun range of 
each other and the only broadsides fired were at attacking planes. 

The Battle of Midway.—A month after the battle of the Coral sea, a 
powerful Japanese force of some 8o ships, including 3 battleships, 4 or 5 
carriers, and a number of transport and supply ships, struck eastward 
toward Midway and the Aleutians. The Japanese aims were apparent: 
to capture Midway as a steppingstone for an all-out assault against Hawaii. 
A small section of this fleet veered off toward the Aleutians to protect 
the northern flank. But the American forces were on the alert and when 
battle was joined at dawn on June 4, Midway’s entire shore-based aircraft 
attacked the main Japanese striking force. At the same time, Midway’s 
shore defenses and fighter craft crushed a Japanese dive-bomber attack on 
the island. The Japanese started a prudent withdrawal. But planes from 
American carriers pursued the retreating armada, bombing carriers and 
battleships. When the battle ended on June 7, American bombers had sunk 
4 carriers, 2 cruisers and 3 destroyers, and had damaged 3 battleships and 
4 cruisers, as well as a number of lighter ships. An estimated 275 Japanese 
planes were also shot down. The Americans lost the carrier ‘‘Yorktown” 
and a destroyer. While United States plane losses were not given, American 
air personnel casualties in the Midway battle totalled 307 officers and men. 

The battle of Midway was similar to the battle of the Coral sea in that 
no surface vessels exchanged fire and that damage sustained on both sides 
was exclusively from air and submarine action. The battle of Midway, 
however, was a much more decisive victory since it halted a major Japanese 
ee to capture Midway and Hawaii and destroy the United States Pacific 

eet, 

The Battle of Savo Island.—The next naval engagement of importance was 
the battle of Savo island, fought at the beginning of the invasion of the 
Solomons. On the night of Aug. 9, Japanese vessels slipped through allied 
patrols and surprised the main allied fleet. After a two-day battle, four 
allied ships, the American cruisers ‘‘Astoria,” ‘Quincy’? and “Vincennes” 
and the Australian cruiser “Canberra,” had been sunk. This naval defeat 
almost wrecked the American invasion of the Solomons, for it crippled the 
allied naval force holding open the supply lanes to the embattled marines 
on Guadalcanal. 

However, in the battle of Cape Esperance later, American ships and 
planes succeeded in trapping a Japanese fleet trying to land reinforcements 
on Guadalcanal. The Americans sank six of the Japanese ships, losing only 
one destroyer. 4 

The Battle of Santa Cruz.—As the Solomons campaign developed, Japanese 
planes, warships and undersea craft repeatedly raided American naval 
forces. A Japanese submarine sank the aircraft carrier “Wasp.” As the 
American naval. defense weakened, the Japanese landed more forces on 
Guadalcanal; and in early October, a major Japanese naval and transport 
force was concentrated in the northern Solomons. An American task force 
under Vice-Adm. William F. Halsey, who had succeeded Vice-Adm. Robert 
L. Ghormley at the head of American naval forces in the Pacific, inter- 
cepted the Japanese force as it moved southward near Santa Cruz on Oct. 
25. A two-day battle ensued in which the Americans lost the first-line car- 
rier “Hornet” and a destroyer. American fliers, however, sank 2 destroyers 
and damaged 2 carriers and 2 battleships; and the Japanese fleet was com- 
pelled to withdraw for repairs. Although the result was indecisive, Ameri- 
cans obtained a badly needed breathing spell. 

Battle of the Solomons (Guadalcanal).—The Japanese retired, but less than 
a month later they made another bid to recapture the Solomons. A Jap- 
anese fleet of transports, screened by several battleships and a force of 
cruisers and destroyers, steamed southward from the Shortland area. They 
were met by an American cruiser-destroyer task force which attacked the 
battleships at close quarters on Noy. 13. The American cruiser force was 
hard hit, but succeeded nevertheless in disorganizing the Japanese. On the 
night of Nov. 14, American battleships closed in on the Japanese fleet and 
after a violent two-day battle, the Japanese limped away. The Japanese 
had been almost annihilated: 28 warships and transports, including a bat- 
tleship, had been destroyed. The Americans had won a decisive victory 
and had strengthened their hold on Guadalcanal. 


American carrier-based ° 


WPA—WYOMING 


Japanese naval losses in the Pacific were far greater than American losses, 
according to American claims. Tallies kept by American newspapers and 
based on U.S. navy figures placed the proportion of Japanese losses to 
American losses at between three and four to one. Nevertheless, the Amer- 
icans were not able to attain naval parity with the foe in the Pacific. The 
United States naval building program aimed to correct this disparity, but 
this means of attaining the goal would not be effective for a long time. 

Naval Raids.—In addition to the naval engagements, U.S. naval forces 
also staged three raids on Japanese island bases far removed from the 
major battle zones of the southwest Pacific. The first occurred on Jan. anne 
1942, when an American task force comprising aircraft carriers, cruisers 
and destroyers, struck a surprise blow at principal Japanese bases in the 
Marshall and Gilbert islands. Sixteen ships, including a cruiser, were sunk; 
and port and ‘shore installations were demolished in the raid, which was 
intended to prevent the Japanese from using these islands for raids on allied 
communications, A similar raid was conducted against Japanese-held Wake 
island on Feb. 24 and another against Marcus island—less than 1,000 mi. 
from Japan—on March 24, although the damage done was less extensive. 
On Aug. 17, an American marine force, landed from submarines, attacked 
the Japanese garrison on Makin island and slew approximately 700 of the 
defenders. After a 40-hour battle, the marines escaped to their own craft 
with few casualties. The raid was conducted along Commando lines and 
was apparently staged to obtain information about enemy dispositions in 
the Gilbert islands. 

A great fleet of U.S. submarines, conducting a campaign similar to the 
axis U-boat drive in the Atlantic, inflicted severe losses on Japan’s mer- 
chant fleet. Japan’s situation in the Pacific was comparable to England’s 
position in the Atlantic. Like England, Japan was dependent on shipping, 
for imports to keep her war industries going and to supply her troops in 
the new conquests in the Pacific. Although few details of American sub- 
marine warfare against Japan had been revealed at the close of 1942, one 
salient fact emerged: that the American submarine raiders sank between 
100 and 150 enemy ships in 1942. It was also estimated that Japan’s total 
shipping losses were in excess of 1,000,000 tons and that the rate of destruc- 
tion in 1942 was twice the rate of Japan’s construction. 

(See also ADVERTISING; AGRICULTURE; AIR FORCES OF THE WORLD; 
ARCHITECTURE; BANKING; BLOCKADE; BUSINESS REVIEW; CHILD WEL- 
FARE; CRIME; EDUCATION; EXCHANGE CONTROL AND EXCHANGE RATES; 
FASHION AND Dress; HIspANIC AMERICA AND WoRLD War II; Hospirats; 
INTERNATIONAL LAw; INTERNATIONAL TRADE; IRON AND STEEL; MeEpI- 
CINE; MINERAL AND MeEtTAL PRICES AND PRopUCTION; MUNITIONS OF 
War; NAVIES OF THE WoRLD; NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES; PACIFISM; 
Poice; RAILROADS; STRATEGIC MINERAL SUPPLIES; SUBMARINE WARFARE; 
War PropuctTion, U.S. See also various countries.) 

BriBLioGRAPHy.—(All books published in 1942.) Hanson Baldwin, 
Strategy for Victory; Cecil Brown, From Suez to Singapore; Wallace Car- 
roll, We’re In This With Russia; Carl Crow, Japan’s Dream of World 
Empire; Forrest Davis and Ernest K. Lindley, How War Came: An Amer- 
ican White Paper From the Fall of France to Pearl Harbor; J. P. Horrabin, 
An Outline of Political Geography; Halford J. Mackinder, Democratic 
Ideals and Reality; Edgar’ McInnis, The War, Third Year; Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Roosevelt’s Foreign Policy 1933-1941; John Scott, Duel for 
Europe; Howard K. Smith, The Last Train from Berlin; Alexander de 
Seversky, Victory Through Air Power; Max Werner, The Great Offensive; 
William L. White, They Were Expendable. (D. Ko.) 


WPA: see FEDERAL Works AGENCY. 


WPB: see War Propuction Boarp. 
Wrestlin g Oklahoma A. and M. college wrestlers completely 
* dominated the amateur phase of the mat sport. 
The Oklahomans won both the National college and National 
A.A.U. championships, taking the collegiate title as members of 
Oklahoma A. and M. and the A.A.U. championship as members 
of the Crescent club, Tulsa. Dave Arndt, 145 lb., and Vernon 
Logan, 155 lb., were crowned champions in both meets. Two 
brothers from the University of Michigan, Merle and Burl 
Jennings, repeated their championship conquests in the 121- and 
128-lb. divisions of the collegiate meet. Professional wrestling 
continued on its lackadaisical way, with interest so low that only 
two or three claimants to the world championship existed at the 
end of 1942. (M. P. W.) 


Wyoming A Rocky mountain state, admitted to the union 
* July 10, 1890, as the 44th state. Leadership in the 
extension of rights to women gave it the name “Equality state.” 
Land area, 97,506 sq.mi.; water area, 366 sq.mi.; pop. (1940) 
250,742. The rural population was 157,165; urban, 93,5773; 229,- 
g19 native white, 950 Negro, 17,107 foreign born. Capital, 
Cheyenne (22,474). Other principal cities: Casper (17,964); 
Laramie (10,627); Sheridan (10,529). 

History.—Elective state officials in 1942 were: governor, Nels 
H. Smith (R.); secretary of state, Lester C. Hunt (D.); auditor, 
William Jack (D); treasurer, Mart T. Christensen (R.); super- 
intendent of public instruction, Esther Anderson (R.). Elected 
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in Nov. 1942 to take office in 1943 were: governor, Lester C. 
Hunt (D.); secretary of state, Mart T. Christensen (R.); audi- 
tor, William Jack (D.); treasurer, Earl Wright (R.); superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Esther Anderson (R.). There was 
no meeting of the state legislature in 1942. 

Education.—In 1942 there were 837 elementary schools with 
an enrolment of 40,125 and 1,887 teachers. There were 117 high 
schools with an enrolment of 15,123 and 820 teachers. 

Public Welfare, Charities, Correction—WPA furnished 
10,500 man months of employment during 1942. WPA employ- 
ment declined from 1,836 assigned workers in January to 325 
workers in December. The average for the year was approxi- 
mately 875 workers. The state department of public welfare 
reported $1,072,010 spent in old-age assistance (42,489 cases); 
$288,847 spent in aid to dependent children (8,525 cases); $45,- 
175 spent in aid to the blind (1,609 cases); and $425,396.05 
spent in general relief (12,898 cases). Wyoming has three cor- 
rectional institutions: penitentiary, industrial institute for boys, 
and girls’ school. On Dec. 1, 1942 the penitentiary had 232 in- 
mates, the industrial institute for boys, 48 and the girls’ school, 
go. State expenditures during 1942 were $219,215.22 for the 
penitentiary, $81,074 for ; 
the industrial institute for 
boys and $62,366.92 for 
the girls’ school. 

Communications.—In 
1942 there were 23,000 
mi. of roads, of which 3,- 
400 mi. were hard sur- 
faced. The state highway 
department spent approx- 
imately $3,000,000 during 
the year ending Sept. 30, 
1942. There were 1,- 
991.98 mi. of railroad in 
the state. 

Banking and Finance. 
—There were 31 state 
banks and 26 national 
banks in Wyoming on 
June 30, 1942. The state 
banks had deposits of 
$22,161,867.78 and resources of $25,222,280.08. The national 
banks had deposits of $57,845,710.94 and resources of $64,380,- 
687.28. In 1941 the state had nine insured savings and loan asso- 
ciations with assets of $4,598,860. For the biennium ending Sept. 
30, 1942, the total of state receipts was $30,542,919.96; total 
disbursements, $28,259,630.36. 

The state’s gross bonded debt, as of Sept. 30, 1942, was 
$3,528,500. 

Ranching and Agriculture.—Wyoming livestock products sold 
for approximately $60,741,000 in 1942, and farm crops were 
valued at $31,479,120. 

Shortage of harvest hands, untimely rains and early frosts cur- 
tailed agricultural production. 


LESTER C. HUNT, Democrat, elected governor 
of Wyoming Nov. 3, 1942 


Table !.—Leading Ranch and Farm Products of Wyoming, 1942 and 1941 


Product 1942 (est.) 1941 


287,000 
1,914,000 
34,000,000 
110,000 
1,441,000 
5,598,000 
526,000 
667,000 
2,928,000 
2,550,000 


362,000 
1,940,000 
34,500,000 
130,000 
825,000 
4,856,000 
500,000 
1,092,000 
2,406,000 
2,060,000 


8 
Tame hay, tons 
Wheat, bu. ; 
Sugar beets, tons 
Dry beans, cwt 
Corn, bu. 
Potatoes, bu 
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Manufacturing.—The value of all manufactures, excluding oil 
refining and dairying, was estimated at $10,000,000 in 1942, a 
considerable drop from an estimate of $26,000,000 in 1941. 


Table Il.—Principal Industries of Wyoming, 1939 and 1937 


Value of products 


Industry 


1939 1937 


Petroleum refining .. . 43) 
Bread and other bakery products . . 
Butter 


$29,003,404 
1,419,501 
1,076,855 


$24,071,003 
1,315,075 
968,000 


Mineral Production.—The total value of Wyoming’s mineral 
production in 1942 was estimated at $207,250,000. Petroleum 
was the principal mineral product as usual. The largest producer 
among numerous fields was Lance Creek. 


Table IIl.—Principal Mineral Products of Wyoming, 1942 and 1941 


Mineral Value, 1942 Value, ro4r 


$165,000,000* 
18,750,000 

3,500,000 

1,500,000 


$180,000,000* 
20,000,000 
4,000,000 

1,750,000 


Petroleum (refined value) 
Bituminous coal 
Iron) ys let ae eee ees 
Bentonite 


| 
a 
i 


*Estimates of state minerals supervisor; figures include oil refined in state, oil used on 
roads and oil piped outside state for refining. (ASTAI.) 


ri Ra Important reports were made upon an acute disease 
3 y. of the respiratory system widespread in many locali- 
ties in which X-ray examination of the chest is of great value 
in diagnosis. Usually called “virus pneumonia” it received vari- 
ous names, among them acute diffuse bronchiolitis, acute pneu- 
monitis, influenzal pneumonitis and atypical pneumonia. It is 
probably best to refer to it as “atypical bronchopneumonia” since 
a virus agent was proved to be the cause in only a small number 
of cases. 

Excellent descriptions of the disease were given by Daniels 
and by Goodrich and Bradford. It differs from the common types 
of pneumonia in the absence of identifying organisms in the 
sputum, few physical signs other than rales, leukopenia instead 
of leucocytosis, and in its relatively low mortality. With regard 
to the latter, Goodrich and Bradford stated that “The increasing 
incidence and severity of virus type pneumonia indicate a rising 
virulence of the etiologic agent.” The disease also differs from 
other pneumonia in that it fails entirely to respond to the sul- 
phonamide drugs. 

The X-ray changes revealed in the lungs include small, diffuse, 
patchy areas of increased density, a fine hazy or cloudy ap- 
pearance which may involve a large area or an entire lobe, dense 
areas which closely simulate the consolidation seen in lobar pneu- 
monia, and widespread miliary dissemination. A common char- 
acteristic is the tendency for the involvement to change its loca- 
tion to different parts of the same lung or to the opposite side 
and to completely disappear in one locality while another be- 
comes involved. In at least half of the cases both lungs are 
ultimately involved. 

These “‘atypical pneumonias” often closely simulate the X-ray 
appearance of pulmonary tuberculosis, so much so that it is 
sometimes impossible to distinguish one from the other. In all 
doubtful cases decision must be delayed until another X-ray 
examination is made after an interval of about three months. 
It is characteristic of the disease that the X-ray changes in the 
lungs in “virus pneumonia” may persist long after all clinical 
signs of the disease have disappeared, even as long as three 
months. 

An improvement in the X-ray diagnosis of protrusion of inter- 
vertebral disks into the spinal canal was made during 1942. The 
method which was increasingly used for several years was the 
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injection of lipiodol into the spinal canal. The principal objec- 
tion to its use was the fact that a “foreign body” is left in the 
canal. Kubie and Hampton devised a method for removal of 
the iodized oil after the X-ray examination is made. Klemme, 
Scott and Woolsey perfected the procedure by the use of a spe- 
cial needle provided with a second opening which allows a free 
flow of the oil and its removal by suction. 

Many cases of a condition called “march fracture,” recognized 
for many years, were being reported among soldiers. It usually 
occurs in the metatarsal bones and is demonstrated as a narrow 
fracture line in good roentgenograms. In some cases the fracture 
line is not demonstrated but in one to three weeks the roentgeno- 
gram will show a spindle-shaped callus around the shaft of the 
bone. Two cases of “march fracture” of the femur were reported 
from England. The faint fracture line with subsequent periosteal 
reaction and callus formation may be mistaken for more serious 
conditions such as sarcoma or Ewing’s tumour unless the possi- 
bility of “march fracture” is kept in mind. (See also PHoroc- 
RAPHY; TUBERCULOSIS.) (An C2 Ear) 


BrBLioGRaPHY.—Worth B. Daniels, Am.J.M.Sc., 203:263-276 (1942); 
Ben E. Goodrich and Henry A. Bradford, ibid., 204:163-179 (1942); Ro- 
land M. Klemme, Wendell Scott and R. Dean Woolsey, J. Missouri S.M.A., 
39:131-132 (1942). 


b 


Yachtin While World War II had a drastic effect on yacht- 
g. ing everywhere, its influence on the sport in the 
United States was less pronounced than elsewhere and the season 
of 1942 saw considerable activity, with racing schedules about as 
usual, but in nearly every instance with reduced fleets. Not only 
were there fewer yachts racing, but those that were out consisted 
of the smaller classes and very few of the larger yachts, either 
cruising or racing, were in commission. Most of the large yachts 
suitable for naval duty had been taken over by the navy or coast 
guard, and these included many large auxiliary cruisers and ocean 
racers that had formed the backbone of the yachting fleet. There 
was, of course, no building of new boats or classes, and no devel- 
opment in yacht design. 

While the great fleets of other years that gathered for the two 
principal east coast yachting events, Larchmont race week and 
Marblehead’s midsummer series, were missing, the turnout for 
both was good, with an average of 161 starters for the five race 
days at Larchmont and of 182 at Marblehead. On the west coast, 
wartime restrictions on the movements of yachts curtailed all the 
principal intersectional events. 

On the Great Lakes, with fewer wartime restrictions, the sport 
was less affected. This region was the only one to sail long-dis- 
tance events, ocean sailing being prohibited on the coasts. The 
classic Chicago-Mackinac race drew 30 starters. The Mackinac 
cup was taken by the cutter “White Cloud,” owned by C. E. 
Sorensen, of Detroit, in 38 hours 14 minutes, elapsed time, the 
second fastest in the long history of the race. In the racing divi- 
sion, “Falcon II,” owned by L. L. Karas and Clare Udell, was the 
winner of the 333-mi. event. The Port Huron-Mackinac race, the 
other big long-distance event on fresh water, drew 19 starters and 
the winners were “Hostess II,” C. W. Beck, Jr., owner, and 
“Shamrock,” Ernst Grates, owner, in the racing class. 

International competition was, of course, out of the question 
and, while the International Star class sailed its championships, 
the only foreign entry was from Cuba. This race, held on Lake 
Michigan, was sailed for the first time in boats furnished by local 
fleets. It was won by Harry G. Nye, Jr., representing the South- 
ern Lake Michigan fleet. The next championship event in the 
class was scheduled to be sailed in Cuba. The Star midwinter 
championship trophies, sailed for off Havana in January, went to 
Havana and Nassau boats. Charles de Cardenas, in “Kurush II,” 
won the Cup of Cuba and A. de Marigny’s “Concubine” took the 
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Bacardi cup. 

In the Intercollegiate Yacht Racing championship, sailed off 
Oyster Bay, five colleges were represented in the series for the 
McMillan cup. It was won by Dartmouth, with Harvard second. 
In the absence of international events, national championships in 
the big one-design classes took on added importance. In the popu- 
lar Lightning class, which brought out 18 boats, the winner was 
David G. Cluett, representing the Cedarhurst, L.I., fleet. The 
Snipe class international title race, sailed on Lake St. Clair, saw 
21 fleets competing and the winner was Ralph Heinzerling, of 
Lake Lackawanna, N.J. In both the Comet and the Penguin 
classes, national championships were cancelled due to the diffi- 
culty of transporting boats under war conditions. The various 
Junior championships of national importance were also cancelled. 

(Ho Les 

® . An institution of higher education at New 
Yale University. Haven, Conn. Outstanding during the 
academic year 1941-42 was the organization of students and 
faculty for participation in the war. The four-year curriculum 
was accelerated so that undergraduates could complete the same 
studies in two-years and seven months. Simultaneously, require- 
ments for the Master’s degree were reduced from two years to 
one. A bureau of military information and a committee on stu- 
dent preparation for war service were established to guide stu- 
dents enrolling in reserves of the army, navy and marine corps. 
A total of 98% of the student body returned for the first Yale 
sunimer term since the Civil War, and 85% registered in the 
enlisted reserves. 

Faculty members numbering approximately 225 left the uni- 
versity to serve in the armed forces, industry and government, 
while another 100 performed war tasks on the campus. Secre- 
tary of the Navy Frank Knox congratulated Yale on its “assump- 
tion of leadership in preparation for the war.” The Yale unit, 
U.S. military hospital No. 39, was called to duty and began 
service overseas. 

Many subjects received more emphasis than previously, includ- 
ing far eastern languages, with greatly increased enrolments in 
Japanese, Russian, Malayan and Chinese. For statistics of 
faculty, enrolment, endowment, etc., see UNIVERSITIES AND 
COLLEGES. 


Yamamoto lsoroku (1884- ye Japanese naval officer, 
’ was born in April. He was graduated 
from the naval academy in 1904 and fought as an ensign in the 
Russo-Japanese war. He was naval attaché in the Japanese em- 
bassy in Washington, 1925. As Japanese delegate at the London 
naval conference in 1934-35, he successfully fought the Anglo- 
American proposal to extend the naval “holiday.” The talks 
foundered on the issue of parity between the U.S. and Japan, and 
Yamamoto won rapid promotion for his work in London. Fore- 
most Japanese advocate of combining air and sea power in naval 
attacks, he was promoted to commander-in-chief of the fleet in 
1939. Referring to the Japanese surprise attack on Pearl Harbor, 
Domei (Japanese) news agency revealed in a dispatch on Dec. 17, 
1941, that the strategy of surprise carried out by Adm. Yamamoto 
was planned by him earlier. Despite heavy Japanese naval losses 
in the Coral Sea, Midway and Solomons naval battles, Japanese 
communiqués insisted on regarding these defeats as “victories.” 
After the Coral Sea battle in May, Premier Tojo congratulated 
Yamamoto on his “brilliant” achievements in this engagement. 


( ? -  ), Japanese army offi- 


Yamashita, Tomoyuki cer, was a close student of Ger- 


man military tactics. An able strategist, he trained Japanese sol- 
diers in the technique of jungle warfare and conceived the 
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military plan for the Japanese invasion of Malaya, 1941-42. His 
troops infiltrated the Malayan wilderness as independent units 
and, aided by native fifth columnists, successfully marched 
through narrow jungle roads and paths that the British general 
staff thought were impenetrable. After a 10-week campaign, 
Singapore surrendered to Gen. Yamashita on Feb. 15, 1942. On 
March 9, after the failure of Gen. Masaharu Homma’s drive to 
dislodge the U.S.-Filipino forces from the Bataan peninsula, Gen. 
Yamashita assumed command of the Philippines campaign. With 
a numerically superior army and air force, he won the battle of 
Bataan, April 9 and conquered the Corregidor island fortress, 
May 6, 1942. 


Yemen: see ARABIA. 


York, Archbishop of (Cyrit ForsTER GARBETT) (1875- 


), English divine, was born on 
Feb. 6 and educated at Portsmouth Grammar school, Keble 
college and Cuddesdon, Oxford. He was ordained in 1899 and 
after various minor appointments became in 1909 vicar of Port- 
sea, one of the most important parishes in Great Britain. There 
he made his reputation as the best organizer, administrator and 
trainer of junior clergy in England, displaying in his methods 
an inflexible discipline. His other dominant interests were housing, 
sweated labour and education. 

On his appointment as bishop of Southwark in 1919 he ac- 
quired an unequalled first-hand knowledge of slum conditions. 
On his translation in 1932 to the historic diocese of Winchester 
he began his famous hiking expeditions, visiting the people in 
their own villages and homes and earning the reputation of being 
the greatest pastoral bishop and diocesan model in England. On 
his translation to York as archbishop in 1942 he immediately 
began similar hiking expeditions throughout the great diocese, 
where little villages that had not seen an archbishop for genera- 
tions saw him in their midst talking to men clipping hedges, 
visiting women in their tiny cottages and bringing comfort to 
lonely, hard-pressed, single-handed clergy. 

His later publications include A Call to Christians (1935); The 
Church and Social Problems (1939); What is Man? (1940). 


H H 1863-1942), 
Younghusband, Sir Francis (Edward) ‘yc Ss 
dier, explorer and author, was born May 31 in Murree, India. 
He led a British expedition to the forbidden city of Lhasa and 
negotiated a treaty with the Dalai Lama of Tibet in 1904. A 
renowned authority on geography and author of a number of 
philosophical works, he was named head of the Royal Geographic 
society in 1919, and helped organize the World Congress of Faiths 
in 1936. Among his later works were Dawn in India (1930), The 
Living Universe (1933), Modern Mystics (1935), Everest: The 
Challenge (1936), A Venture of Faith (1937) and The Sum of 
Things (1939). He died at Lytchett-Minster, Dorset, England, 
July 31. (See Encyclopedia Britannica.) 


Vhytat? * 38 In 1942 Frank 
Young Men’s Christian Association. s°sayiey was 
president; Eugene E. Barnett, general secretary. The 1942 
Y.M.C.A. Yearbook listed 1,279 U.S. local associations with 
1,205,797 members in cities, high schools, colleges, rural areas, 
railroad and industrial centres, and near military establishments. 
Major emphasis was given in 1942 to young men in military and 
related services. The Y.M.C.A., as one of the agencies composing 
the United Service Organizations, carried responsibility for oper- 
ating 271 clubs and centres, and extended its regular facilities to 
service men everywhere. Work among 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
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prisoners of war, conducted under the World’s Alliance at Geneva, 
continued to expand, a fund of $1,179,000 having been raised to 
finance this work for the year starting Oct. 1, 1942. Important 
meetings of the year were the 17th National Council meeting; 5th 
National Young Men’s assembly; 4th National Hi-Y congress; 
20th International Association of Y’s Men’s Clubs; National 
Council of Foremen’s Clubs; Transportation institute; National 
Coloured Work conference; National Council of Student Chris- 
tian associations; Southern Conference of Human Relations in 
Industry; and the 25th Anniversary Conference on Industrial Re- 
lations at Silver Bay, N.Y. Prominent activities included the de- 
velopment of 24-hour service in many industrial centres; special 
attention to needs of boys in wartime and problems of financing 
and rapid growth of war chests. (Os; ESPs) 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 


The Y.W.C.A. program in the United States was adapted and ex- 
panded in 1942 to meet the new and increased needs of women 
and girls caused by wartime conditions, with particular emphasis 
on women war workers. As a member agency of the U.S.O., the 
Y.W.C.A. provided special services and activities for women and 
girls in war industries and camp areas. The American Y.W.C.A. 
continued to assist the Y.W.C.A.s in China, Great Britain and 
other war-torn countries by grants of money and personnel; and 
also provided emergency service for refugees, evacuees and in- 
terned women in the United States. This work was financed 
through its World Emergency and War Victims fund, approved by 
the National Budget Committee for War Appeals for inclusion 
in local war chests. Special events in 1942 included a conference 
in New York on “The Role of Women in the War Effort,” for 
which the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. was one of the three 
sponsoring women’s organizations; and a luncheon at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, given by the National board and the New York City 
Y.W.C.A., in honour of Lieut. Commander Mildred H. McAfee of 
the WAVES and Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby of the WAACs, with 
about 2,000 present. In 1942, nearly 3,000,000 women and girls 
shared in the program of the Y.W.C.A. in its 1,480 local centres 
in the United States. President in 1942: Mrs. Henry A. Ingra- 
ham. (MESS Sss) 


Youth Administration, National: see Nationa Youtu 
ADMINISTRATION. 


Youth movements, organized efforts 
Youth Movements. at political self-expression of young 
people, came into prominence in 1942 by two great international 
representative gatherings, of which the one held at the beginning 
of September in Washington was a demonstration of the youth 
of the nations fighting the axis. The impression which this meet- 
ing made internationally was so great that Germany called a 
youth congress of the axis and vassal nations to Vienna in the 
middle of September. At the youth congress in Washington were 
delegates from Great Britain, the soviet union, China, Latin 
America and many of the countries overrun by axis tyranny. 
They were addressed by President Roosevelt who pledged total 
victory to the United Nations and promised that this time politi- 
cal cynicism and timidity will not be allowed to mar the emer- 
gence of a better world after the war. The ambassadors of China 
and of Cuba warned that peace must not only be won but en- 
forced and called for the establishment of an effective system of 
collective security. Harold Butler, director of the British In- 
formation service, reminded the audience that a major task was 
“to promote self-government among those who have never en- 
joyed it.” There were 350 delegates present from 53 countries. 
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The Vienna meeting was presided over by Baldur von Schirach, 
who exhorted the youth of Europe “to oppose Roosevelt, the 
capitalist war criminal, with the idea of a new national and social 
order.” A European Youth federation was formed under the joint 
presidency of Arthur Axmann, Reich youth leader, and Aldo 
Vidussoni, general secretary of the Italian fascist party. Dele- 
gates from Spain, Rumania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Croatia, Slovakia 
and Finland, and in addition a few representatives from small 
nazified youth groups in Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Nor- 
way, attended. It was decided to call a second congress in 1943 
to Italy. No delegates attended from the existing neutral coun- 
tries in Europe, like Sweden. The task was defined as the training 
of future Europeans from the cradle upwards to be “obedient 
fighters.” (See also CATHOLIC YOUTH ORGANIZATION.) 

: (H. Ko.) 


Yugoslavia A kingdom in southeastern Europe, partitioned 
*® asa result of German aggression in 1941. Area 
95,576 sq.mi.; pop. (est. Jan. 1, 1940) 15,703,000. Capital: Bel- 
grade (266,849). Other chief cities: Zagreb (185,581); Subotica 
(100,058); Ljubljana (79,056); Sarajevo (78,173). Religion: 
6,785,501 Greek Orthodox; 5,217,910 Roman Catholic; 1,561,166 
Mohammedans; 231,169 Protestants; 68,405 Jews. King: Peter 
II; prime minister (1942): Slobodan Yovanovitch. 

History.—Life in Yugoslavia presented throughout 1942 a very 
unhappy picture. The country was divided into several parts, 
occupied by the troops of four foreign nations and in addition 
torn by bitter internal strife. The main divisions of former Yugo- 
slavia under the “new order” imposed by the axis were: a rem- 
nant of Serbia, approximately within the boundaries of 1911, 
under a government of the Serb general Milan Neditch, a govern- 
ment somewhat comparable to that of Marshal Pétain in France, 
its whole territory being occupied by German and Italian troops; 
and the independent state of Croatia (g.v.), thoroughly fascist 
and a member of the axis, its territory being occupied by Italian 
troops. The former Slovene part of Yugoslavia had been divided 
up between Germany and Italy. Germany annexed the northern 
part, Italy the southern part. The stubborn resistance of the 
native peasant population against its denationalization led to 
savage and violent countermeasures on the part of the Germans 
and Italians. Many Slovenes were driven out or sent into exile, 
many executed and a number of villages were entirely destroyed. 
Montenegro (g.v.) and the larger part of Dalmatia (g.v.) were 
occupied by Italy. The Serbian part of Macedonia was occupied 
and annexed by Bulgaria, while the fertile Serb provinces of 
Bachka and Baranya were occupied and annexed by Hungary. A 
large number of German, Italian, Hungarian and Bulgarian divi- 
sions were kept busy in Yugoslavia suppressing and counteracting 
the military activities of the Serbs. The unrest was increased by 
the internal struggle between Croats and Serbs which led to much 
bloodshed and bitterness, and by the actions which the axis-sup- 
ported governments of Croatia and Serbia took against those ele- 
ments of their nation who were striving for liberty. The number 
of Yugoslavs killed in various ways during the first 20 months of 
axis occupation was estimated between 400,000 and 600,000. 

It was most difficult to get an exact picture of the operations 
conducted by the Yugoslav patriots against the axis forces and 
the satellite governments. The number of patriot troops who 
acted from their mountain fastnesses was estimated at certain 
times to be as high as 150,000. They were under the command 
of General Draja Mikhailovitch (g.v.) who had been recognized 
by the Yugoslav government as commander in chief of the Yugo- 
slav armies. Under his leadership the troops of the patriot army 
succeeded in breaking up axis communications, controlling at vari- 
ous times large parts of the country and supplying themselves 
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from provisions captured from the enemy. They also maintained 
a broadcasting station which was in communication with the 
Yugoslav government in London. Yet the problem of getting sup- 
plies became more and more difficult, as it was almost impossible 
to send any supplies from outside. During 1942 a serious split 
seems to have occurred within the patriot army. Groups of parti- 
sans, some of them inspired by communism, others by nationalism 
and others again probably only by the general misery and unrest, 
undertook operations on their own account and found themselves 
soon in opposition to General Mikhailovitch. Toward the end of 
the year accusations were levelled against General Mikhailovitch 
of abandoning the struggle and seeking terms with the axis powers. 
The Yugoslav government in London, however, expressed its un- 
changed confidence in the loyalty of General Mikhailovitch. By 
the end of 1942 the internal situation of Yugoslavia presented a 
rather confused picture, yet in different parts of the country, 
especially in those occupied by Italians, the struggle went on re- 
lentlessly, and the patriot forces could always point toward some 
local successes. 

Meanwhile the Yugoslav government in London was reorganized 
at the beginning of 1942. General Dushan Simovitch was suc- 
ceeded as prime minister by Slobodan Yovanovitch, a former 
professor of the university of Belgrade. At the same time Gen- 
eral Mikhailovitch was appointed minister of war, and Milan 
Gavrilovitch, former Yugoslav minister in Moscow, was made 
minister of justice. The new premier was well known as a pro- 
moter of Balkan unity. Colonel Dragutin Savitch was sent to 
Washington as chief of a Yugoslav military mission to confer 
with the general staffs of the United Nations and to arrange for 
support of the patriot army fighting in Yugoslavia. In July Gen- 
eral Mikhailovitch was named chief of staff and was given full 
military and administrative power in the Yugoslav territory. In 
recognition of Yugoslavia’s importance the United States raised 
its diplomatic mission to the Yugoslav government from a minis- 
try to an embassy, and the Yugoslav minister in Washington, 
Constantin Fotitch, became Yugoslav ambassador. 

A very important step for the future of Yugoslavia and of the 
Balkans in general was taken on Jan. 15, 1942, when the Yugoslav 
and Greek governments signed, in London, an agreement for close 
co-operation and mutual support after the war, corresponding to 
the similar Czechoslovak-Polish agreement concluded a short time 
earlier. The new agreement was intended as a starting point for 
a wider Balkan union to which, it was hoped, the other nations, 
especially Turkey, would adhere. (H. Ko.) 


Yukon Territory Yukon Territory lies in the extreme north- 

* west of continental Canada, bounded by 
Alaska, British Columbia, the Northwest Territories and the Arc- 
tic ocean. Area, 207,076 sq.mi.; pop. (1941) 4,914. Seat of gov- 
ernment, Dawson. The territory is drained by the Pelly and 
Yukon rivers. The severity of the, climate has been subject to 
much exaggeration. In summer, the average day-time temperature 
is in the neighbourhood of 70°. In the south, the range of sunlight 
is from 17 to 18 hours a day, while in the north it is from 20 to 
22. From June to October, steamships ply regularly from White 
Horse to Dawson. The territory is generally mountainous. The 
chief industry is mining, followed by fur trading and fishing. 
Soon after the opening of the Yukon gold fields annual produc- 
tion passed 1,000,000 oz., but in 1940 it had sunk to 80,458 oz. 
In 1940, 2,259,343 0z. of fine silver were produced, valued at 
$864,176. The fur haul the same year represented a value of 
$288,292. With the completion of the Canada-Alaska highway in 
1942, the Yukon was brought into direct communication with the 
rest of Canada. Communications within the territory are main- 
tained chiefly by aeroplane, and, during the season of navigation, 
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by steamship. A line of railway from White Horse to Skagway 
(Alaska) gives access to the Pacific. Local administration is in 
the hands of a territorial legislative council composed of three 
members elected triennially, and a commissioner (lately styled 
controller) appointed by the Canadian government. The Yukon 
is represented in the dominion parliament by one member. 
(Jacke Ge) 

Zanzibar and Pemba: sce Britis East AFRICA. 


Zeitzler Kurt (1895- ), German army officer, was 
’ born in Luckau, Brandenburg, Germany. 
He volunteered in World War I and served as infantry lieutenant, 
resigning his commission after the armistice. He rejoined the 
reichswehr in 1926 as a captain, became a major in 1934, a 
colonel in 1935, a major general early in 1942 and then a full gen- 
eral. He commanded an infantry unit during the Polish campaign 
in Sept. 1939, and was chief of staff to Gen. Von Kleist during 
the Battle of France, May—June 1940. He was also chief of staff 
to Gen. Von Rundstedt, when the latter was in command of Ger- 
man armies on the French invasion coast in 1942. Virtually un- 
known outside Germany, Zeitzler was made chief of the German 
general staff, replacing Gen. Franz Halder in the winter of 1942. 


. (1872-1942), Austrian com- 
Zemlinsky, Alexander VON joser. was born Oct. 4 in 
Vienna, Austria. He studied at the Vienna conservatory, where 
Johannes Brahms heard his first string quartet and encouraged 
him to continue his work. He composed an oratorio, three sym- 
phonies and six operas, including Sarema, which won the Luitpold 
prize in Munich, Germany. Zemlinsky conducted at the Vienna 
Volksoper, the Vienna Hofoper and the Mannheim opera in the 
early 1900s. He was director of the Neues Deutsches theatre at 
Prague, 1911-1927, and conductor of the Berlin Staatsoper and the 
Philharmonic choir, 1927-32. A refugee from Vienna, he spent the 
last three years of his life in the United States and died in Larch- 
mont, N.Y., March 16. 


. . . 2 = ), Rus- 
Zhukov, Georgi Konstantinovich Ss. army ‘omcen 
joined the Russian imperial army as a private in 1915. After the 
revolution, he attended the Frunze military academy, where he 
received his military training under Gen. Boris Shaposhnikov, 
crack soviet strategist. He was named chief of the red army 
general staff and vice-commissar for defense, Feb. 1941. During 
the nazi drive on Moscow in the fall of 1941, Zhukov was given 
command of the capital’s defense forces on Oct. 23, replacing 
Gen. Timoshenko, who was sent to the southern front. The Ger- 
man offensive at one time reached a point some 20 miles from 
Moscow, but there Russian armies held fast. Zhukov’s armies 
launched a series of counterattacks; in December, German de- 
fenses cracked under the hammering Russian blows, and Hitler’s 
armies fell back on nearly all sectors of the immense Moscow 
front. Zhukov was made first vice-commissar for defense on 
Aug. 27, 1942, and then supplanted Timoshenko on the southern 
front. Zhukov was credited with planning the Russian counter- 
drives in the Don-Volga area late in 1942. 


3 The world production table for zinc, presented here- 
Zinc. with, ends with estimated values for 1940, no data hav- 
ing been received from major producers other than the United 
States after 1939. 

Mine production of zinc in the United States in 1941 was 
749,125 short tons, 13% above 1940. The output of primary 
metal from domestic ores increased 11% to 652,599 tons, while 
169,421 tons was added from foreign ores; this latter figure is 
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World Production of Zinc 
(In thousands of metric tons) 


1929 1937 1938 1939 1940 

Australia . 50.8 70.9 70.9 70.8 85.0 
Belgium . 197.9 225.6 210.4 185.7 65.0 
Canada 78.1 143.9 mS 57 161.8 | 180.0 
Krance. . . 91.6 60.4 62.2 60.3 35.0 
Germany ae 102.0 163.3 192.5 PIXD || BAS) 
INORWEMY 6 5 oh 3 6.4 41.3 46.5 45.0 20.0 
Poland arene 169. 109.3 110.8 117.9 | 160.0 
US'S Ree ae: 3.4 70.0 80.0 90.0 95.0 
United States. . 573-0 534-9 414.6 488.3 | 657.0 
United Kingdom. . 59.2 63.1 56.2 50.4 60.0 
World Total 1,472.8 | 1,667.9 | 1,589.7 | 1,678.1 |1,732.0 
ID UESY. & 899.8 | 1,133.0 | 1,175.1 | 1,189.8 |1,148.0 


a material increase over 1940, so that the total primary output 
of 822,020 tons was 22% above 1940. Secondary recovery in- 
cluded 89,656 tons as metal, 145,807 tons in alloys, and 48,404 
tons in chemical products, a total of 283,967 tons and an increase 
of 28% over 1940. Imports during the first nine months of 1941 
were more than offset by exports, 25,212 tons against 57,909 tons, 
so that the amount available for consumption was presumably 
somewhat less than the total of the figures above, and this amount 
was reduced somewhat more by an increase in stocks during the 
year, from 86,876 tons to 89,494 tons. The consumption of new 
zinc in 1941 was up 13% from 1940, at 827,435 tons, which cor- 
responds rather closely with primary production. 

There was little information from other sources at the close of 
1942. Mexico produced 154,996 metric tons of zinc in ore in 
1941, but only 34,600 tons in the first quarter of 1942, falling 
down badly in March. The recoverable zinc content of Peruvian 
ores In 1941 was 23,700 tons, while mine production in Argentina 
was 36,300 tons. (See also WAR Propuction, U.S.) 

: (G. A. Ro.) 

° ° Zircon was being recovered in Florida as a by- 
Zirconium. product of the treatment of beach sands for ti- 
tanium minerals, and in California as a by-product of gold 
dredging, but output was not reported. Imports were increasing 
heavily, 20,101 short tons received in the first nine months of 
1941 being 20% greater than the receipts for the full year of 
1940. Australia was in 1942 the chief producer, supplying 73% 
of the 1941 imports; 24% came from Brazil, while India, for- 
merly an important source, furnished only 3% of the total. 

(G. A. Ro.) 
Z . 6 d Dr. William Beebe’s 42nd expedi- 

00 Ogica ardens. tion set out to study animals in the 
Venezuelan jungles. Financed by the Simon Guggenheim founda- 
tion, its headquarters were at the Standard Oil company’s camp. 

Dr. Myron Gordon, elected fellow of the New York Zoo- 
logical society, was appointed research associate in genetics. At 
the San Diego zoological gardens plans were made to replenish 
stocks of far eastern animals by breeding. This zoological society 
instituted two research fellowships. 

Great Britain.—After some controversy, Dr. Julian Huxley 
resigned his post as secretary to the Zoological Society of London 
and Dr. Sheffield A. Neave, director of the Imperial Bureau of 
Entomology, was elected honorary secretary. Dr. Neave stated 
that the zoo would retain its popular side, but that Whipsnade 
might have to be closed because of transport difficulties. At- 
tendance at both Regent’s Park and Whipsnade improved during 
the summer. An “off-the-ration” exhibition at the London zoo 
was opened by the duke of Norfolk. The first black buck of the 
year was born in September. The Linnean society arranged to 
hold meetings of zoological interest jointly with the Zoological 
society. Chester, Dudley and Maidstone zoos reported better 
attendances than in 1941, but increased absorption in war work 
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lessened interest and they expected difficulty in carrying on. In 
July an orang-utan was born, of parents from Sumatra, an event 
probably unique in Britain. Efforts were made to hatch nine emu 
eggs in Dublin zoo. 

The scanty news of European zoos was not concerned with 
animals. In Copenhagen, the acute housing shortage resulted in 
animal houses being fitted up for human habitation. The monkey 
house in Paris zoo was transformed into a prison, while Stalin- 
grad zoo was fiercely defended by the Russians against the Ger- 
man onslaught. (VARS) 


Z | The year 1942 saw the beginning of changes in this 
00 ogy. science due to World War II. These changes cen- 
tred about (1) loss of mature investigators, teachers and students 
to the war effort; (2) curtailment of curriculum and research in 
universities and colleges, and (3) curtailment of extra-curricular 
activities. The latter point is well documented by two examples. 
The annual convention of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, originally scheduled for New York in late 
December, was postponed in order to relieve the nation’s trans- 
portation facilities. This meant that, since there were no meetings 
of such research organizations as the American Society of Zoolo- 
gists, the Ecological Society of America and the Entomological 
Society of America, there were none of the usual opportunities to 
report zoological studies and catalyze zoological ideas. Another 
index of the war’s effect on zoology is the registration of investi- 
gators at the Marine Biological laboratory at Woods Hole, Mass. 
On July 29, 1939, this institution, long a haven for serious zoo- 
logical teaching and research, had 303 investigators registered. 
On the same date in 1940, 1941 and 1942 the comparable figures 
were 297, 284 and 140. It seemed patent, and was so stated by 
the laboratory, that the decline of more than 50% between 1941 
and 1942 was due to the war. However, zoology was reasonably 
productive during the year. 

Books.—Voles, Mice and Lemmings by Charles Elton of Oxford 
university was a significant contribution to the population dy- 
namics of small mammals. Elton described population cycles for 
a number of rodents. He concluded that the important factors 
causing these cycles are predator activity, epidemics and senes- 
cence. These act on the population by affecting its reproduction, 
mortality and dispersion. The Vertebrate Eye and its Adaptive 
Radiation by Gordon L. Walls was a comprehensive study of the 
optical apparatus of vertebrates from a broad biological view- 
point. This book discusses such usual topics as the anatomy, 
physiology and biochemistry of the eye. In addition, and perhaps 
its greatest contribution, is the excellent treatment of the evolu- 
tion and adaptive radiation of the eye throughout the vertebrate 
subphylum. The point is made once again that much can be 
learned about a group of animals through selecting some im- 
portant structure possessed by all and studying its ramifications 
and specializations. In 1917 Sir D’Arcy Thompson published a 
volume entitled On Growth and Form that was destined to be- 
come a biological classic. In 1942, 25 years later, this book, re- 
vised, reset and enlarged, was placed before another generation of 
zoologists who received it most cordially. 

Research.—One of the suggestive research trends in 1942 was 
a renewed interest in studying phylogeny (racial history) by pre- 
cipitin tests (serology). Three papers are selected for mention 
here. These examine the question on three different taxonomic 
levels: kinship between phyla; within a class, and between species 
of the same genus. Wilhelmi used serology in testing a theory of 
the origin of vertebrates. This theory, in general good repute but 
based largely on embryological evidence, holds that the prochor- 
dates (vertebrate ancestors) were derived from a pre-echinoderm 
stock (starfish, etc.) while the Arthropoda (insects, spiders, crabs, 
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etc.) were derived from annelid worms. Interestingly enough, the 
precipitin tests corroborated the theory. Thus, they indicated a 
closer serological relationship of echinoderms with prochordates 
than with annelids or arthropods, and a closer affinity of annelids 
with arthropods than with echinoderms and prochordates. De- 
falco examined the serological relationships of birds. Working 
with twelve different forms (leghorn, plymouth rock, buff orping- 
ton chickens; guinea hens; pheasants; turkeys; geese; ducks; 
buzzards; pelicans; gulls, and the emu) he concluded (1) that the 
systematic position of Aves (birds) is confirmed by precipitin 
tests, and (2) that birds are serologically an essentially homo- 
geneous group. On the species level Mahr examined the kinship 
between two species of tapeworm parasites, both members of the 
same genus (Monezia expansa and Monezia benedeni). He found 
the precipitin reaction so delicate that, even at this evolutionary 
level, the species could be differentiated one from the other. The 
serological method thus emerges as an important tool in tracing 
phylogeny. Its greatest attribute is its objectivity. It is essen- 
tially independent of the investigator’s bias. 

An important monograph on the migration of butterflies was 
published in England by Williams, Cockbill, Gibbs and Downes. 
This unusually comprehensive study covered the following major 
topics: methods of observing butterfly migration; migrations of 
particular species; marking butterflies; how butterflies orient 
during their migrations; the density of flight, and conclusions. Of 
most general interest perhaps is the discussion on marking. The 
investigators attached a small label “. . . bearing a serial identi- 
fication number and a well-known address to one wing with a 
plainly visible coloured mark on the other wing.” The address, 
“London Zoo,” was chosen because it is well known in England. 
As butterflies were caught the tag number would occasionally be 
reported to the zoo. This method was just getting underway but 
eventually it should yield data as valuable for butterfly dispersal 
as bird-banding is for bird migrations. 

As usual there were a number of excellent review papers pub- 
lished in zoological science. Two that were authoritative and that 
illustrated the scope of the field were “Production of Life in the 
Sea” by H. W. Harvey and “On the Development of Feathers” 
by Frank R. Lillie. These appeared side by side in the same jour- 
nal. The former typified the approach of the ecologist necessarily 
interested in a broad field with many ramifications. The latter 
illustrated a delimited, careful analysis of embryonic differentia- 
tion. (See also MARINE Broxocy.) 
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lweig Stefan (1881-1942), Austrian writer, was bom 
’ Nov. 28 in Vienna and was educated in the 
Austrian capital. He wrote poetry in his youth and travelled 
widely in many parts of the world. A sensitive personality, Zweig 
underwent a profound emotional shock during World War I; he 
frequently decried the “lunacy of war” in his works. After the 
war he embarked on a serious literary career. He wrote numerous 
biographies and established a reputation as one of the great 
contemporary German writers. His works were widely translated. 
He fled Austria just before Hitler’s legions overran his homeland 
in March 1938. The life of an exile was harsh on the aging 
Zweig. In despair over the spiritual future of Europe, and lack- 
ing the strength to carry on, he and his wife committed suicide 
at their home in Petropolis, Brazil, Feb. 23. One of his last 
works, Amerigo: A Comedy of Errors in History, was published 
the day of his death. 
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43, 42, 41. Sce Aqueducts 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See California 39 

Allen, Glover Morrill 43 

Allergy 
Diabetes 235a 

Allocations and Allotments: see 
Priorities and Allocations 43. See 
Business Review 43, 42. Sce Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations 
Board 42 

Alloys: see Beryllium; Magnesium; 
Metallurgy; Molybdenum; Mo- 
nazite; Nickel; Titanium; Vana- 
dium; War Production, U.S. 
Bmerican Iron and Steel Institute 
55 

All-Star games (baseball) 100c 

Almonds: see Nuts 

Alpaca 767d 

Alphonso XIII 42 

Alsberg, Carl Lucas 41 

Alschuler, Alfred S. 41 

“Altmark”: see European War; 
Great Britain; International Law; 
Neutrality 41 

Aluminum 
Metallurgy 436d; Priorities and Al- 
locations 565d; Secondary Metals 
618d; Strategic Mineral Supplies 
663c; U.S.S.R. 705d; War Produc- 
tion WS aio2e 

Aluminum Company of America 686b 

Alvear, Marcelo Torcuato de 43 

Ambassadors and Envoys 

Amblygonite: see Lithium Minerals 
43 


227d; Vitamins 


Amboina, Dutch East Indies 772d 

American Academy of Arts and 
Letters 

American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences 43, 42, 41, 40 

American Academy of Political and 
Social Science 

American Association (baseball) 99b 

American Association for Applied 
Psychology: see Psychology, Ap- 
plied 39 

American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science]43, 42, 41, 39 

American Bankers Association 

American Bar Association 

American Bible Society 43, 42, 41, 39 

American Cargo War Risk Reinsurance 
Exchange 358d 

American Chemical Society 

American Citizens Abroad 

American College of Surgeons 

American council on education 250d 

American Dental Association 43. 
See Dentistry 40, 39 

American Economic Association 

American Expeditionary Force 
(A.E.F.): Alaska 45a; Bank of Eng- 
land 97c; Dakar 221a; Great Britain 
323b; Lend-Lease Administration, 
Office of 398d; Liberia 400d; Negroes 
(American) 491d; United States 
717a; World War II 775a 

American Federation of Labor 
Labour Unions 384d; National Labor 
Relations Board 485b; United States 
714b 

American Federation of Musicians 
580d 


, 


794 


American Federation of Teachers: 
see Education 42, 41, 40 

American Geographical Society 

American Historical Association 42, 
41, 40, 39 

American 
American 

American Institute of Architects 
42, 41, 39 

American Iron and Steel Institute 
43, 42, 41, 39 

American Judicature Society 42, 41 

American Law Institute 43, 42, 41,40 

American League (baseball) 98b 

American Legion 

American Library Association 

American Literature 

American Marine Insurance Syndicate 
358c 

American Medical Association 

American National Red Cross: see 
Red Cross 

American Psychological 
571d 

American Samoa: 
American 

American School 
Education 41 

American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP): 
see Music; Radio 43, 42. See Per- 
forming Right Societies 43, 42, 39. 
See Advertising 41. See Music, 
Popular; Radio, Industrial As- 
pects of, 41, 40. See Songs, Pop- 
ular, 39 

American Theatre 
Theatre 40, 39 

American Volunteer Group (Flying 
Tigers): see Chennault, Claire L. 
43 


Indians: see Indians, 


Association 
see Samoa, 


of the Air: see 


Council: see 


Japan 374a; World War II 773c 
American Youth Congress: see 
Youth Movements 43, 42, 41, 40 
Ameripol: see Chemistry; Rubber 
and Rubber Manufacture 41 
Ammonia 506b 
Amoebiasis: sce Tropical Medicine 
9 


Amutree, William Warrender Mac- 
kenzie, 1st Baron 43 

Anaemia 
Dietetics 236a 

Anaesthesia 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 328a; 
Medicine 431d 

Andaman and Nicobar Islands 39 

Anderson, Kenneth Arthur Noel 43 
World War II 784d 

Anderson, Mary 41 

Anderson, Maxwell 689d 

Anderson, Sherwood 42 

Anderson, Tom (ice hockey) 345d 

Andorra 40, 39 

Andreanof Islands: Alaska 45a; World 
War II 778b 

Andrews, Charles Freer 41 

Andrews, Elmer F. 39 

Andrews, Frank Maxwell 43, 42 

Aneurysms 493d 

Angary, right of 362a 

Anglican Communion, The 39 

Angling 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 

Anglo-Soviet mutual assistance pact: 
Molotov, Vyacheslav M. 451d; 
Poland 553b; U.S.S.R. 707d 

Angola: see Portuguese Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41,40. See Angola 39 

Animal Fats: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 

Animals, Game: see Game Animals 
in National Forests 39 

Annam: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
Indo-China 39 

Annenberg, Moses Louis 43 

Anniversaries and Centennials: see 
Calendar Wve xx) 

Annunzio, Gabriele D’ 39 

Anschluss: see Germany; Italy 39 

Antarctic Exploration: see Explora- 
tion and Discovery 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Antarctic Exploration 39 

Anthracite 192b 

Anthropology 
Sociology 644d 

Anti-Aircraft Guns: see Munitions 
of War 43, 42 

Antiaircraft ship 487b 

Anti-Comintern Pact: see France 
42. See Democracy; Hungary; 
Japan 41. See Fascism 41, 40 

Antigua: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Leeward Islands 
39 

Antilles, Greater and Lesser: see 
West Indies 43, 42 

Antimony 
Secondary Metals 618d 

Antioch College 39 

Apg-Salacn League of America, 

ne. 

Anti-Semitism 
Bohemia and Moravia 114a; Bulgaria 
136a; France 299b; Jewish Religious 


INDEX 
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Life 376c; Netherlands 494a; Refu- 
gees 592c 

Antiseptics: Bacteriology 92d; Medicine 
431c 

Anti-Tank Guns: see Munitions of 
War 43, 42 
World War II 784a 

Anti-Trust Law: see Law 43, 42, 41, 
40. See Radio 42. See United States 
40 

Antonescu, lon 43, 42, 41 
Rumania 610a 

Aosta, Amedeo 43 

Appeasement Policy: see Commu- 
nism 41. See France; Italy; Great 
Britain 41, 40. See European War 
40 

Apples 

Applied Chemistry: see Chemistry 
43, 42. See Chemistry, Applied 41, 
40, 39 

Applied Psychology: see Psychology 
43, 42. See Psychology, Applied 41, 
40, 39 

Appropriations and Expenditures: 
see Budgets, National 43, 42, 41. 
See Government Expenditures 
40, 39 

Aquariums 

Aqueducts 
Tunnels 700b 

Arabia 

Aragon, Louis 302c 

Aralac (synthetic fibre) 172a 

Aranha, Oswaldo 121a 

Arbitration: Law 388b; United States 
713d; Wages and Hours 743c; War 
Labor Board, National 747a 

Arbitration, International: see Per- 
manent Court of International 
Justice 41, 40, 39 

Arbos, E. Fernandez 40 

Archaeology 

Archery 

Architects, American Institute of: 
see American Institute of Archi- 
tects 42, 41, 39 

Architecture 

Archives, National 43, 42 

Arco, Georg Wilhelm Alexander 
Hans 41 

Arco, Ricardo del 655b 

Arctic Exploration: see Exploration 
and Discovery 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Arctic Exploration 39 

Arctic supply route: Submarine War- 
fare 665d; World War II 779a 

Areas and Populations of the Coun- 
tries of the World 
See also under various countries 

Argentina 
Advertising 22a; Anti-Semitism 66d; 
Birth Statistics 109d; Child Welfare 
177d; Dams 222b; Drought 242b; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 272d; Fascism 276c; Fisheries 
288a; Hispanic America and World 
War II 334d; Lead 395d; Music 
473c; Navies of the World 489c; 
Philately 540b; Railroads 587a; Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 647c; 
Spanish-American Literature 654b; 
Tobacco 693b; Tuberculosis 699a; 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 732a; 
Wheat 761a; Wines 764b; Zinc 791c 

Argentinita 225a 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Armaments, World: 
ment, World 39 

Armies of the World 
Communism 201a; India 351b; Ma- 
rine Corps 422c; Munitions of War 
468d; Palestine 526c; Poland 553c; 
South Africa, The Union of 649b; 
World War II 768d. See also under 
various countries 

Armour, Allison Vincent 42 

Arms Embargo: see International 
Law; Legislation, Federal; Neu- 
trality; United States; Republi- 
can Party 40 

Armstrong, Sir Harry Gloster 39 

Army, U.S.: Agriculture 25d; Air 
Forces of the World .31b; Munitions 
of War 468d; National Guard 478d; 
Negroes (American) 491d; Psychol- 
ogy 571b; Selective Service 621b; 
United States 716d; Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps 766c; World War II 
784c 

Army Air Force, U.S.: Air Forces of 
the World 31b; Airports and Flying 
Fields 39c; Air Raid Defense 41b; 
Aviation, Civil 90d; Munitions of 
War 468a; Psychology 571c; Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars 736b; World 
War II 782c 

Arnauld de la Periere, Lothar von 42 

Arnim, Jiirgen von 785a 

Arnold, Bion Joseph 43 

Arnold, Elliott 59b 

Arnold, Henry H. 43, 42 

Arnold, Thurman Wesley 39 

Arosemena, Juan Demostenes 40 

Arrow Cross (pol. party) 345b 


see Rearma- 


Arsenic 43, 42, 39 
Medicine 432d 

Arsonval, Jacques Arséne d’ 41 

Art: see American Literature; Ar- 
chitecture; Painting; Sculpture; 
etc. 

Art Exhibitions 
Sculpture 618a 

Art Galleries and Art Museums 

Arthritis 

Arthur, Joseph Charles 43 

Artificial Respiration: see Infantile 
Paralysis 42. See lron Lung 39 

Artillery: see World War II 43, 42. 
See Armies of the World; Muri- 
tions of War 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
European War 41. See Lightning 
War; Tactics in the European 
War 41, 40. See Strategy of the Eu- 
ropean War 40 

Artists for Victory exhibition: Art 
Exhibitions 79d; Etching 270c; Paint- 
ing 522d; Sculpture 616d 

Art Sales 

Arts and Sciences, American Acad- 
emy of: sce American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences 43, 42, 41, 40 

Aruba: see Curacao 43 

Asbestos 5 

Asbestosis: see Silicosis 42, 39 

Ascap: see Radio 43, 42. See Perform- 
ing Right Societies 43, 42, 39. See 
Advertising 41. See Music, Popu- 
lar; Radio, Industrial Aspects of, 
41, 40. See Songs, Popular, 39 

Ascension: see British West Africa 
43, 42, 41, 40. See St. Helena and 
Ascension Island 39 

Ascorbic acid: see Vitamins 

Ashbrook, William Albert 41 

Asia: see Afghanistan; China; In- 
dia, etc. 

Asphalt 

Assassinations 

Assistance Board (Great Britain) 594b 

Associated Press: Newspapers and 
Magazines 501a; Radio 579a 

Association for the Advancement 
of Science, American: see Ameri- 
can Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science 43, 42, 41, 39 

Association for the Advancement of 
Science, British: see British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science 

Assollant, Jean 43 

Asthenia, neurocirculatory 333a 

Asthma: see Allergy 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Helium 41 

Astrana Marin, L. 654b 

Astronomy 
Telescopes 683c 

Astrophysical observatory 639d 

Atabrine 429¢c 

Atatirk, Kemal 39 

“Athenia”’: see European War; 
Shipping, Merchant Marine; Sub- 
marine Warfare 40 

Athletics: see Track and Field 
Sports; etc. 

Athlone, 1st Earl of 43, 42, 41 

Atholl, John George Stewart-Mur- 
ray 43 

Atholstan, Hugh Graham 39 

Atlantic, battle of: Blockade 111d; 
Submarine Warfare 665b; World 
War II 785b 

Atlantic Charter: see Defense, Na- 
tional (U.S.); Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano; United States 42 
International Trade 363a; League of 
Nations 396a; Tariffs 678c 

Atlantic Intracoastal waterway 154c 

Atlantic Monthly Press (prize) 407d 

Atom: see Chemistry 41. See Phys- 
ics 41, 40. See Matter, Structure 
of, 41, 40, 39 

Atom-Smasher (Cyclotron): see 
Medicine 43, 42, 41, 40. See Phys- 
ics 42, 41, 40, 39. See Chemistry; 
Matter, Structure of, 41 

Attlee, Clement Richard 43 

Attu: see Alaska; World War I1 43 

Auchinleck, Sir Claude John Eyre 
43, 42 
World War II 784a 

Auckland 39 

Audiometer: see Deafness 41, 40 

Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar d’ 174d 

Austin, Frederick Britten 42 

Austin, Herbert Austin 42 

Australia, Commonwealth of 
Agriculture 30c; Coal 192b; Child 
Welfare 178c; Dance 223a; Drought 
242c; Fisheries 287d; Hospitals 342d; 
Lead 395c; Linen and Flax 403d; 
Liquors, Alcoholic 407c; National 
Debts 477d; Navies of the World 
488c; Pyrites 575c; Railroads 587b; 
Rivers and Harbours 600b; Roads 
and Highways 602c; Roman Catho- 
lic Church 604b; Shipbuilding 630d; 
Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation 
648a; Taxation 681c; Unemployment 
704a; U.S. Investments Abroad 
721b; Wheat 761a; Wool 767c; World 


War II 774c; Zirconium 791d 

Australia, South: see South Aus- 
tralia 

Australian Capital Territory: see 
Federal Capital Territory 39 

Australian Literature 39 

Austria 39 
Petroleum 537b 

Authors’ Guild: see Authors’ League 
of America, Inc. 39 

Authors’ League of America, Inc. 39 

Autobiography: see American Lit- 
erature; English Literature; etc. 

Autobridge: see Contract Bridge 39 

Autogiro: see Aviation, Civil 40, 39 

Automobile: see Automobile In- 
dustry in the War 43. See Motor 
Transportation 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Motor Vehicles 42, 41, 40, 39 

Automobile Accidents: see Insur- 
ance 43. See Accidents 43, 42. See 
Disasters 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See In- 
surance, Automobile 42, 41, 40. 
See Traffic Accidents; Motor Ve- 
hicles 41, 40, 39. See Psychology, 
Applied 40, 39. See Insurance, 
Accident and Automobile; Los 
Angeles; Municipal Government 
39 


Automobile Industry in the War 43 
Defense Transportation, Office of 
229b; Detroit 234b; Machinery and 
Machine Tools 415c; Motor Trans- 
portation 462b; Rationing 588b; War 
Production, U.S. 749a 


Automobile Insurance: see Insur-_ 


ance 43 

Automobile Racing 

Automotive Safety Foundation: see 
Traffic Accidents 40. See Traffic 
Laws and Offences 39 

Avenger (aeroplane) 468c 

Averescu, Alexandre 39 

Avery, Milton 524d 

Aviation, Civil 
Airports and Flying Fields 39c; Dis- 


asters 237d; Gliding 317a; Japan 
375b 
Aviation, Military: see Gliding; 


Psychclogy; World War II 43, 42. 
See Marine Corps 43, 42, 41. See 
Blockade 43, 42, 41, 40. See Air 
Forces of the World; Munitions 
of War 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Psy- 
chology, Applied 41. See European 
War 41, 40. See Aeronautics; 
Armies of the World; Rearma- 
ment, World 39. See also under va- 
rious countries 

Aviation Medicine: Eye, Diseases of 
275b; Medicine 433c; Physiology 
548d 

Avidin 429d 

Avila Camacho, Manuel 43, 42, 41 
Mexico 441c 

Ayala, Eusebio 43 

Azafia y Diez, Manuel 41 

Azores, The: sce Portuguese Colo- 
nial Empire 43, 42, 40. See Azores, 
The, 39 

Backhouse, Sir Roger Roland 
Charles 40 

Bacon 

Bacteriology 
Photography 546a; Public Health 
Engineering 572b; Vitamins 740c 

Baden-Powell, Robert Stephenson 
Smyth Baden-Powell 42 

Badminton 

Badoglio, Pietro 41 

Baer, William Jacob 42 

Bagby, Albert Morris 42 

Bahamas 

Bahrein Islands: see British Empire 
aa 42, 41, 40. See Bahrein Islands 


Bailey, Sir Abe 41 

Bailey, Vernon 43 

Baillet-Latour, Count Henry de 43 

Baker, Robert L. 58d 

Baker, Thomas Stockham 40 

Baker Island: see South Sea and 
Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 39 

Baku (oil fields): Petroleum 537a; 
World War II 780b 

Balance of Trade: sce International 
Trade 42, 41, 40. See Exports and 
Imports 40. See Balance of Trade 
39. See also under various countries 

Balbo, Italo 41 

Balderston, Katharine 266a 

Balearic Isles 39 

Bali, Dutch East Indies 773a 

Balkan Entente 41, 40, 39 

Ballet: see Dance 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Ballet 39 

Balloon Barrage: see Munitions of 
War 43, 41. See Air Forces 41 

Ballroom Dancing: see Dance 40 

Baltic States: see Estonia; Latvia; 
Lithuania 

Baltimore 

Baltimore (aeroplane) 37b 

Baluchistan 39 

Bananas 

Bandoeng, Java 773a 


a eee. eS a ee 
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Bankers Association, American: sec 
American Bankers Association 
Bank for International Settlements 

Bankhead, William Brockman 41 

Banking 
Business Review 143c; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 274b; 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion 280d; Federal Land Banks 281a; 
Federal Reserve System 281c; Law 
388c; National Housing Agency 
480b; Secret Service 619b. See also 
under various states and countries 

Bank of England 

Bank of France 41, 40, 39 
France 299b 

Bankruptcy: see Business Review; 
Law; Securities and Exchange 
Commission 43, 42. See Bank- 
ruptcy 41, 40, 39 

Banks: see Banking 

Banting, Sir Frederick Grant 42 

Baptist Church 

Bar Association, American: sec 
American Bar Association 

Barbados: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Barbados 39 

Barcelona 39 

Barclay, Sir Thomas 42 

Barents sea 666b 

Barium Minerals 43, 42, 39 

Barley 

Barnard, George Grey 39 

Barnes, George Nicoll 41 

Baroda, Maharaja 40 

Barrage balloon 468d 

Barrére, Camille 41 

Barrett, John 39 

Barron, Leonard 39 

Barrymore, John Blythe 43 

Bartet (Regnault), Jeanne Julia 42 

Bartholomew; Ken (ice skating) 347a 

Barton, Donald Clinton 40 

Baruch committee: Business Review 
141b; Chemistry 167a; Rationing 
589b; Rubber and Rubber Manufac- 
ture 608c; War Production, U.S. 
753a 

Barzilai, Salvatore 40 

Basalt: see Stone 

Baseball 

Basketball 

Basutoland: sce British South Afri- 
can Protectorates 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Basutoland 39 


Bataan: see Philippine Islands; 
World War I1 43 
Japan 372c; MacArthur, Douglas 
415a 


Batavia, Java 773a 

Bates, Ernest Sutherland 40 

Batista, Zaldivar Fulgencio 41 
Cuba 216b 

Batt, William 43 

Battleships: see Navies of the World 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Defense, 
National (U.S.) 42. See Marine 
corre 41. See Rearmament, World 


Munitions of War 471a; Submarine 
Warfare 668d; United States 717a; 
World War II 785c 
Baudrillart, Henri Marie Alfred 43 
Bauer, Otto 39 


Bauxite 
Metallurgy 436d; Surinam 674b; 
U.S.S.R. 705d 

Bayard, Thomas Francis 43 

Beans, Dry 


Beard, Charles A. and Mary 6la 

Beard, Daniel Carter 42 

Beaufighter (aeroplane) 37b 

Beaufort (aeroplane) 37d 

Beaux, Cecilia 43 

Beaverbrook, William Maxwell Ait- 
ken 42, 41 

Beazley, John (baseball) 100a 

Bechuanaland Protectorate: s¢¢ 
British South African Protecto- 
rates 43, 42, 41, 40. See Bechuan- 
aland Protectorate 39 

Beck, Josef 40 

Beckham, John Crepps Wickliffe 41 

Bedford, Herbrand Arthur Russell 
41 

- Bédier, Joseph 39 

Bee-keeping 

Beer, Thomas 41 

Beer: see Brewing and Beer 

Belgian Colonial Empire 

Belgian Congo: see Belgian Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Belgian 
Congo 39 
Diamonds 235d; Radium 583c 

Belgium 
Birth Statistics 109d; Foreign In- 
vestments in the United States 
294c; Infant Mortality 355c; Prison- 
ers of War 567a; Railroads 586b; 
Roman Catholic Church 604b; Un- 
employment 702c; Uranium 729a 

Bell, Alexander 42 

Benefactions: see Donations 
Bequests 

Benes, Eduard: see Bohemia and 
Moravia 40. See Benes, Eduard 39 


and 
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Bengasi, Cyrenaica 783d 

Bennett, Henry Gordon 43 

Benson, Edward Frederic 41 

Benson, Sir Frank 40 

Bentonite 43, 42, 39 

Bequests, Philanthropic: sce Dona- 
tions and Bequests 

Berchtold von und zu Ungarschitz, 
Count Leopold 43 

Berenschot, Gerardus Johannes 42 

Berg, Ernst Julius 42 

Bergson, Henri 42 


Berlin, Irving: Music 474a; Theatre 
690a 

Berlin 43, 42, 39 

Bermuda 


Bernacchi, Louis Charles 43 

Bernstorff, Johann Heinrich, Count 
von 40 

Berry, Martha McChesney 43 

Bertrand, Louis 42 

Beryllium 43, 42, 41, 39 

Besier, Rudolf 43 

Bessarabia: see World War JI 43, 42. 
See Rumania; Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 43, 42, 41. See 
European War; Minorities 41 

Best, Sir Matthew Robert 41 

Besteiro, Julian 41 

Best Sellers: see Publishing (Book) 

Berstrom: see Cancer 43. See Physics 
Illinois, University of, 348d 

Betz, Pauline 687a 

Beveridge, Sir William Henry 43 

Beveridge Report: see Social Secur- 
ity 43 
Child Welfare 178a; Hospitals 342c 

Bevin, Ernest 43, 42, 41 

BEW: see Economic Warfare, Board 
of 43 

Bibesco, Prince Georges Valentin 42 

Bible Society, American: see Amer- 
ican Bible Society 43, 42, 41, 39 

Bibliography 115a 

Bicycling: see Cycling 

Biddle, Francis 43, 42 

Bielschowsky, Alfred 41 

Big Apple: see Dancing 39 

pig low Pension Plan: see Elections 


Biggers, John David 42, 41 

Billiards 

Billings, Warren K.: see California 40 

Billington, Rose Ann 43 

Biochemistry 
Genetics 307a; Medicine 432b; Vita- 
mins 740a 

Biography: see Children’s Books 43, 

; , 40. See American Litera- 

ture; English Literature 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Motion Pictures 41, 40 

Biological Survey, Bureau of: see 
Fish and Wildlife Service 43, 42, 
41. See Biological Survey, U.S. 
Bureau of, 40, 39 

Biology: see Botany; Marine Biol- 
ogy; Zoology 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Biochemistry; Physiology 41 

Biotin: see Biochemistry; Chemis- 
try; Vitamins 43 
Medicine 429d 

Bird Refuges: see Fish and Wildlife 
Service 43, 42. Sce Bird Refuges 
41, 40, 39 

Birdseye, Claude Hale 42 

Birling 43 

Birmingham, Eng. 39 

Birney, Hoffman 60c 

Birth Control 

Birth Statistics 
Census, 1940 161b; Marriage and 
Divorce 424c 

Bismarck archipelago: Pacific Islands, 
British 520a; World War II 772c 

Bismuth 43, 42, 39 

Black-Connery Labor Standards 
Bill: see United States 39 

Black Market: see Crime 43 

Blackouts: see Photography 43, 42. 
See Municipal Government 42 
Air Raid Defense 41d; California 
146c; Crime 215a; Electrical Indus- 
tries 262a 

Blackton, James Stuart 42 

Blamey, Thomas 775a 

Blanchard, Rae 266a 

Blanzat, Jean 302b 

Blast injuries: Medicine 431d; Urology 
729c 

Bledsoe, Samuel Thomas 40 

Blenheim (aeroplane) 37b é 

Blimp (airship): Munitions of 
468d; Submarine Warfare 666d 

Blind, Care of: sce Social Service 39 

Blitzkrieg: see Chemotherapy; Ger- 
many 42. See Strategy of the 
European War 41. See Lightning 
War 41, 40 

Bloch, Claude Charles 42 

Block, Paul 42 

Blockade 43, 42, 41, 40 
Argentina 76c; War Relief Contribu- 
tions 753d 

Block buster bombs: Munitions of War 
470c; World War II 782c 


War 


Blohm and Voss (aeroplane): Air 
Forces of the World 33c; Munitions 
of War 466d 

Blomfield, Sir Reginald 43 

Blood, Sir Bindon 41 

Blood Bank: sce Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics 40 

Blood Plasma: see Physiology 43. Sce 
Medicine 43, 42 
Red Cross 590d; Serum Therapy 
627d; Surgery 673d 

Blood Pressure: see Medicine 43, 42 
Heart and Heart Diseases 333a 

Blood transfusion 62b 

Blowfly: sce Entomology 40, 39 

Blue Cross plans: Hospitals 342c; 
Insurance 357b 

Blue Water Bridge: see Bridges 39 

Blum, Leon: France 297a; Socialism 
641c 

Blumenthal, George 42 

Blumer, George Alder 41 

Blunden, Edmund 266a 

Board of Economic Warfare: sec 
Economic Warfare, Board of 43,42 

Boas, Franz 43 

Boase, William Norman 39 

Bob-sledding 39 

Bock, Fedor von 43, 42, 41 

Boeing (aeroplane) 91b 

Boex, Joseph H. H.: see 
Joseph Henry 41 

Boggiani, Tommaso Pio 43 

Bohemia and Moravia 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Czechoslovakia 39 
Presbyterian Church 560d 

Bois, Elie-Joseph 42 


Rosny, 


Bolivia 
Antimony 66a; Bismuth 110c; 
Bridges 125b; International Law 


361a; Lead 395d; Roads and High- 
ways 602b; Spanish-American Lit- 
erature 654b; Tin 692c 

Bombers (aeroplanes): Air Forces of 
the World 31b; Blockade 112a; 
Munitions of War 466c; World War 
II 782a 

Bombing: see Munitions of War 43, 


Bombs: Air Forces of the World 37b; 
Munitions of War 466b; Warfare, 
Incendiary 745b; World War II 782c 

Bonaire: see Curacao 43 

Bonci, Alessandro 41 

Bonds: see Stocks and Bonds 43, 42. 
See Bonds 41, 40, 39 

Bonds, War: see Banking 43. See 
Savings Banks, Mutual, 42 
Motion Pictures 458d; National 
Debts 476d; Post Office 557c 

Bonine, Fred N. 42 

Bonnet, Georges 39 

Bonneville Dam: see Public Utilities 
42, 41, 39. See Oregon, 41, 40. See 
Electric Transmission and Dis- 
tribution 41, 40, 39 

Bonus: see Adjusted Compensation 
41, 40, 39 

Book-collecting 

Booklist: see American Library 
Association 41, 40, 39 

Books: see Children’s Books; Li- 
braries; Publishing (Book). Sce 
also under American Literature; 
English Literature; French Liter- 
ature; etc. 

Book Sales: see Book-collecting 43, 
42. See Book Sales 41, 40, 39 

Booth, Ballington 41 

Boothe, Clare: see 
Boothe 43 

Bootlegging 39 

Borah, William Edgar 41 

Borates 43, 42, 41, 39 

Borchardt, Ludwig 39 

Borde, Jean de la 299a 

Borglum, (John) Gutzon (de la 
Mothe) 42 

Boris III 136b 

Bormann, Martin 43 

Borneo: see British Empire; Dutch 
East Indies; Netherlands Colonial 
Empire 43. See Borneo 42, 41, 40,39 
World War II 772b 

Borno, Louis 43 

Borodin, Sergei 611d 

Bosch, Carl 41 

Bosch, Robert 43 

Bosen, James Cruze, see 
James 43 

Boston 

Boston fire 238c 

Bostons (aeroplanes) 37b 

Bostwick, Lucius Allyn 41 

Botana, Natalio 42 

Botanical Gardens: see Botany 43, 
42. Sce Botanical Gardens 41, 40, 
39 


Luce, Clare 


Cruze, 


Botany 
Palaeontology 526b 

Boulder Dam: see Dams 43, 41, 40, 
39. See Electric Transmission and 
Distribution; Water Power 41, 40, 
39 


Boule, Pierre Marcelin 43 
Bourbon, Jean Pierre Clement Ma- 
rie de 41 
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Bourne, Jonathan, Jr. 41 

Bower, Bertha Muzzy 41 

Bowling 

Boxing 

aoe Clubs of America, Inc. 42, 41, 


Boy Scouts 

Bracken, John 43 

Brady, Alice 40 

Bragg, Sir William Henry 43 

Bramah, Ernest 43 

Brandeis, Louis Dembitz 42 

Brandy: see Liquors, Alcoholic 

Branly, Desire Edouard Eugene 41 

Brauchitsch, Walther von 

Brazil 
Advertising 22a; Architecture 75b; 
Argentina 76d; Bridges 125b; Child 
Welfare 177d; Coal 192b; Cocoa 195a; 
Coffee 195b; Cotton 212d; Diamonds 
235c; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 273b; Gold 318a; His- 
panic America and World War II 
335d; Manganese 420d; Music 473c; 
Navies of the World 489c; Nuts 
510d; Rice 598b; Roads and High- 
ways 602c; Silk 636a; Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 647c; Sub- 
marine Warfare 666d; Tobacco 693b 

Bread and Bakery Products 

Breguet, Jacques Eugene 40 

“Bremen”: see European War 40 

Brereton, Lewis Hyde 43 

Brett, George Howard 43, 42 

Brewing and Beer 

Brick 42, 41, 40, 39 

Bricker, John W. 515c 

Bridge, James Howard 40 

Bridge, Contract: sce 
Bridge 

Bridges, Calvin Blackman 39 

Bridges, Robert 42 

Bridges 
Roads and Highways 602c 

Briggs, Caspar Warren 43 

Brimsek, Frank (ice hockey) 346a 

Briquettes, Fuel: see Fuel Bri- 
quettes 

Bristol, Arthur Le Roy 43 

British Association for Advance- 
ment of Science 39 

British Borneo: see British Empire 
43. See Borneo 42, 41, 40 

British Broadcasting corporation 582b 

British Columbia 

British Council of Churches 184c 

British East Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Kenya; Tanganyika; etc. 39 
Drought 242c; Plague, Bubonic 549d; 
Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation 
648b 

British Empire 
Agriculture 30b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 272a; Forests 
295d; Great Britain 324a; Roman 
Catholic Church 604b; Shipbuilding 
6294 

British Guiana 
Floods and Flood Control 290c 

British Honduras 

British Legion 

British Malaya: see Japan; World 
War 11 43, 42. See Federated Malay 
States; Unfederated Malay States 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Straits Settle- 
ments 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

British Medical Association 41, 40, 39 

British Museum 39 

British Overseas Airways 90c 

British Pacific Islands: see Pacific 
islands, British 

British Possessions in the Mediter- 
ranean: see Mediterranean, Brit- 
ish Possessions in the, 43. See 
British Possessions in the Medi- 
terranean 42, 41, 40 

British Somaliland: see British East 
Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. See Somali- 
land, British 39 

British South African Protectorates 
43, 42, 41, 40 

British-United States Trade Agree- 
ment: see Tariffs 39 

British West Africa 43, 42, 41, 40 
Cocoa 194d; Columbium 199a; Floods 
and Flood Control 290d; Manganese 
420b 

British West Indies: see West In- 
dies, British 43, 42, 41 

Broadcasting: sce Radio 43, 42, 41. 
See Broadcasting 40, 39 

Brodie, Bernard 58a 

Bromfield, Louis 59a 

Bromine 43, 42, 40, 39 

Brooke, Sir Alan Francis 43, 42, 41 

Brooke-Popham, Sir Robert 42 

Brookings Institution 
Economics 245d 

Brooklyn (baseball) 99d 

Brooklyn-Battery Tunnel: see Tun- 
nels 43, 42 

Broun, Heywood (Campbell) 40 

Brower, Gerald 42 

Brown, Carleton Fairchild 42 

Brown, Wade Hampton 43 

Browne, Dame Sidney Jane 42 

Brubacher, Abram Royer 40 
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Bruce, Charles Granville 40 

Brucellosis: Bacteriology 93a; Veteri- 
nary Medicine 737d 

Brunei: see British Empire 43. See 
Borneo 42, 41, 40. Sce Brunei 39 

Brush, George de Forest 42 

Brush, Matthew Chauncey 41 

Brussels 39 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bubonic Plague: sec Plague, 
bonic 43, 42 

Buchan, John: see Tweedsmuir, 1st 
Baron of Elsfield 41 

Buck, Pearl Sydenstricker 39 

Buckner, Thomas Aylette 43 

Buckwheat 

Budapest 39 

Budenny, Simeon Mikhailevich 43, 
42 


Bu- 


Budgets, National 
United States 712a. See also under 
various countries 

Building Industry 
Architecture 72c; Business Review 
141b; Hospitals 342d; Housing 343a; 
Mexico 443a; Post Office 558c; Pri- 
orities and Allocations 566b; Wash- 
ington, D.C. 755a 

Bukovina 610a 

Bulb Flowers: see Horticulture 42, 
41, 40, 39 

Bulgaria 
Aliens 48a; Anti-Semitism 66d; 
Birth Statistics 109d; Death Statis- 
tics 227b; Infant Mortality 355c; 
Railroads 586b; Silk 636b; Yugo- 
slavia 790b 

Buna, New Guinea: Japan 374b; World 
War II 774d 

Bunau-Varilla, Philippe 41 

Bundy, Omar 41 

Sarawats: Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 

Bureau of Standards, National: sce 
Standards, National Bureau of 

Burma 
Foreign Missions 294d; Japan 372d; 
World War II 773b 

Burman, Ben Lucien 58d 

Burma Road: sce Roads and High- 
ways 43, 42. See Burma 42 
Japan 372d; World War II 777b 

Burns 673d 

Burrell, Martin 39 

Busch, German 40 

Buses: sec Automobile Industry in 
the War 43. Sce Electric Trans- 
portation; Motor Transporta- 
tion; Motor Vehicles 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Railroads 39 

Bush, Vannevar 42 

Bush, Wendell T. 42 

Business Review 43, 42. Sce Finan- 
cial Review 41, 40, 39. See Busi- 
ness Cycles 39 
Advertising 20c; Banking 95a; Elec- 
trical Industries 261a; Law: 394a; 
Motion Pictures 457b; Motor Trans- 
portation 462c; Municipal Govern- 
ment 464c; National Income and 
National Product 481c; Prices 562d; 
Priorities and Allocations 565b; Ra- 
dio 576d; Railroads 583d; U.S.S.R. 
705d; United States 712c; U.S. In- 
vestments Abroad 720d; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 748c; Wealth and In- 
come, Distribution of, 757b 

Butadiene: Chemistry 166Hd; Chem- 
istry and Engineering, Agricultural, 
U.S. Bureau of, 169d; Chemurgy 
171b; Rubber and Rubber Manufac- 
ture 609b : 

Butler, Pierce 40 

Butler, Smedie 

Butte, George 

Butter 
Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats 732c 

Butyl Rubber: see Chemistry; Rub- 
ber and Rubber Manufacture 


Darlington 41 
harles 41 


Byram, Harry E. 42 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition Number 
: see Exploration and Discovery 


Byrne, Edward J. 41 
Byrnes, James F. 43, 42 
Cabinet Members 
Cabot, Richard Clarke 40 
Cacao: see Cocoa 
Cadmium 43, 42, 41, 39 
Calcium 265a 

Calcium Chloride 39 
Calcutta 39 


Caldecott Medal: see American 
Library Association; Children’s 
Books 

Calendar of Events, 1942: see pp. 
1-16, 43 

California 


California, University of 

Calinescu, Armand 40 

Callaghan, Daniel Judson 43 

Callahan, Patrick Henry 41 

Calvé, Emma 43 

Calvin, Edgar Eugene 39 

Camacho, Manuel Avila: see Avila 
Camacho, Manuel 43, 42, 41 
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Cambodia: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. Sce French 
Indo-China 39 

Cambridge University 

Cameroons: see British West Africa; 
French Colonial Empire; Man- 
dates 43, 42, 41, 40. See Cameroons 
39 

Camouflage 776d 

Campbell, Beatrice Stella 41 

Campbell, Sir Gerald 42 

Campbell, Grace 153d 

Camp Fire Girls 

Campinchi, César 42 

Campini (aeroplane) 466c 

Canada, Dominion of 
Advertising 21d; Agriculture 30b; 
Aluminum 51a; American Library 
Association 56d; Architecture 75b; 
Aviation, Civil 90b; Banking 95c; 
Bank of England 97b; Bentonite 105b; 
Birth Statistics 109d; Bread and 
Bakery Products 124a; Buckwheat 
132b; Business Review 145b; Chris- 
tian Unity 184c; Coal 192a; Corn 
210b; Dams 222b; Death Statistics 
227b; Electric Transportation 262b; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 272b; Feldspar 283b; Fish and 
Wildlife Service 287a; Fisheries 
288a; Flour and Flour Milling 291c; 
Football 293c; Foreign Investments 
in the United States 294b; French 
Literature 302d; Furniture Indus- 
try 304a; Furs 304c; Gold 318b; 
Gypsum 328d; Infant Mortality 
355c; Insurance 357c; International 
Trade 363a; Iron and Steel 367c; 
Lead 395d; Lime 403b; Linen and 
Flax 403c; Liquor Control 406d; 
Livestock 409c; Lumber 413b; Ma- 
sonic Order 426d; Mercury 436c; 
Mica 443d; Munitions of War 469b; 
National Debts 477d; Navies of the 
World 488b; Nickel 506a; Paper and 
Pulp Industry 529a; Platinum 552c; 
Pyrites 575c; Radio 581c; Radium 
583c; Railroads 587b; Relief 594a; 
Roman Catholic Church 604b; Ship- 
building 630d; Silver 636c; Socialism 
641d; Soil Erosion and Soil Con- 
servation 647a; Strikes and Lock- 
outs 663d; Submarine Warfare 665d; 
Suicide Statistics 671d; Taxation 
681b; Tobacco 693b; Tuberculosis 
699a; Unemployment 703b; U.S. In- 
vestments Abroad 721a; Uranium 
729a; Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 732a; Wheat 761la 

Canada, United Church of: sce 
United Church of Canada 39 

Canadian-American League (baseball) 
99c 

Canadian Literature 

Comedian Medical Association 40, 


Canadian National Parks 39 

Canadian-United States Trade 
Agreement: see United States- 
Canadian Trade Agreement 39 

Canadian-United States War Produc- 
tion Committee 150d 

Canadian Women's Army Corps 152c 

Canals and Inland Waterways 

Canal Zone: see Panama Canal and 
Canal Zone 

Canary Islands: see Spanish Colo- 
nial Empire 41, 40. Sce Canary 
islands 39 

Cancer 
Death Statistics 227d; Dermatology 
233c; Medicine 432b; Urology 729b; 
Vitamins 740b 

Candler, Warren Akin 42 

Candy 

Cane Sugar: see Sugar 

Canning Industry 
Metallurgy 437b; Truck Farming 
698b 

Cannon, Annie Jump 42 

Cannon, Jr., LeGrand 59b 

Canterbury, Archbishop of 43 

Canton Island: see South Sea and 
Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Pacific Islands, British 40 

Cantu, Giuseppe 41 

Capablanca, José Raoul 43 

Capek, Karel 39 

Caperton, William Banks 42 

Cape Verde Islands: see Portuguese 

colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. 

See Cape Verde Islands 39 

Capital Punishment 40, 39 

Caproni (aeroplane) 36d 

Caravan (aeroplane) 468a 

Carbohydrates: see Chemistry 43 

Cardenas, Lazaro 39 
Mexico 441c 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan 39 

Cargo planes 466d 

Caribbean sea: Submarine Warfare 
665b; West Indies, British 759a 

Carleton Tunnel: see Tunnels 42 

Carlile, Wilson 43 

Carnations: see Horticulture 39 

Carnegie Trusts 
Libraries 401c 


Carney, Thomas Joseph 43 

Carol I! 42, 41 
Rumania 610c 

Caroline Islands: sce Pacific Islands, 
Mandated 

Carr, Emily 154a 

Carr, Wilbur John 43 

Carroll, Wallace 58d 

Carson, John Renshaw 41 

Carter, Dyson 153d 

Carter, Howard 40 

Casablanca, Morocco 784d 

Casein 170a 

“Cash and Carry” Plan: see Neu- 
trality 40 

Castillo, Ramén 76c 

Castor oil 171b 


Casualties: Japan 374b; Medicine 
433b; World War II 779a 
Catafighters: see Shipping, Mer- 


chant Marine 43 

Cataracts of the Eye: see Eye, Dis- 
eases of, 43, 42 

Catastrophes: see Disasters 

Catholic Church: sce Roman Cath- 
olic Church 

Catholic Library Association 43, 42 

Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
National 

Catholic, Welfare Conference, Na- 
tional 

Catholic Youth Organization 43, 42 

Cattle 
Meat 429a; Tuberculosis 699c; 
Veterinary Medicine 737d 

Caucasus, U.S.S.R.: Germany 313b; 
World War II 778d 

Cavite navy base, Philippines: Philip- 
pines, Commonwealth of the 540d; 
World War II 771b 

CCC: see Civilian Conservation 
Corps 43, 42. See Education 42, 
39. See Relief 39 

CCC: see Commodity Credit Cor- 


poration 43, 42 
Ceditio, Saturnino 40 
Celebes Islands: see Netherlands 


Colonial Empire 43, 42, 4%, 40. 
Pe iirteb East Indies 43, 42, 41, 


, 
World War II 772c 
Cellulose Products: see Paper and 
Pulp Industry; Plastics Indus- 
try; Rayon; Textile Industry 43. 
nese Cellulose Products 42, 41, 40, 


Cement 
Censorship 43. See Law 42 
Civil Liberties 189c; Law 394d; 


Meteorology 439d; Motion Pictures 
458c; Newspapers and Magazines 
500d; Radio 579a 

Census, 1940 (U.S.) 43, 42, 41 
Agriculture 25a; Aliens 47b; Church 
Membership 185d; Immigration and 
Emigration, U.S. 349a; Wealth and 
Income, Distribution of 755d. See 
also various states 

Centennials: see Calendar (page xx) 

Central America 
Child Welfare 177d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 272a; 
Roads and Highways 602a 

Ceramics: see Feldspar; Gypsum 
41, 40, 39 

Cerda, Pedro Aguirre: sce Aguirre 
Cerda, Pedro 42 

Cereals: see Barley; Corn; Oats; 
Rice; Rye; Wheat 43. See Cereals 
42, 41, 40, 39 
Entomology 267d 

Cespedes y Quesada, Carlos Manuel 
de 40 

Ceylon 
Archaeology 72b; Floods and Flood 
Control 290d 

Chaco 39 

Chadbourne, Thomas Lincoln 39 

Chaffee, Adna Romanza 42 

Chain Stores: see Business Review 
43, 42. See Chain Stores 41, 40, 39 

Chaliapin, Fyodor Ivanovich 39 

Chamber lela, Arthur Neville 41, 40, 


Chambers of Commerce 

Champion, Pierre 43 : 

Chandler, Charles de Forest 40 

Chandler Act, The: sce Legislation, 
Federal 39 

Chang Ching-hui 43 

Changkufeng: sce Russo-Japanese 
Border Conflict 39 

Changsha, China 777a 

Channel Islands: see British Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41. See Great Britain 
40. See Channel Islands 39 

Checkers 39 

Cheese 

Chemical Therapy: see Chemother- 


apy 
Chemical Warfare 42, 41, 40, 39 
Chemistry 

Photography 546a; Physiology 548b 
Chemistry, Applied: see Chemistry 

ag. See Chemistry, Applied 41, 40, 


Chemistry and Engineering, Agri- 


cultural, U.S. Bureau of, 43, 42, 

41, 40 

Chemistry and Soils, U.S. Bureau 
of, 39 

Chemotherapy : 
Medicine 429b; Pneumonia 552d; 
Urology 729c : 

Chemurgy ; ; ; 
Chemistry and Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, U.S. Bureau of 169d; 
Leather 397a 

Chennault, Claire L. 43 

Cherokee dam 221c 

Chess 

Chevigny, Hector 60c 

Chevrolet, Louis 42 

Chiang Kai-shek 43, 42, 41, 39 
China 181a; World War II 777a 

Chiang Kai-shek, Madame 43 

Chicago 
Banking 95b; Civilian Defense 188d 

Chicago, University of 
Education 252b 

Chicago Art Institute 80a 

Chicago Bears 293b 

Chicago Subway: see Tunnels 42, 41. 
See Chicago 41, 40. See Electric 
Transportation 40 

Chicory: sce Coffee 

Child Labour: sce Child Welfare 43. 
See Child Labour 42, 41, 40, 39 

Children’s Books 
Literary Prizes 408c 

Children’s Bureau, United States: 
see Juvenile Delinquency 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Child Welfare 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Social Service 42. Sce 
Child Labour 42, 41, 40 

Child Welfare 
Relief 593d; Social Service 644a 

Chile 
Archaeology 69a; Birth Statistics 
109d; Coal 192b; Copper 209c; Death 
Statistics 227b; Fisheries 287d; Gold 
318a; Hispanic America and World 
War II 334d; Molybdenum 452a; 
Navies of the World 489c; Railroads 
587a; Rayon 590b; Rice 598b; So- 
cialism 641d; Soil Erosion and Soil 
Conservation 647c; Spanish-Amer- 
ican Literature 654b; Sulphur 672b; 
Unemployment 704b; Wines 764b 

China 
Chennault, Claire L. 172b; Chiang 
Kai-shek 172d; Dance 223a; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
273d; Exchange Stabilization Fund 
274a; Foreign Missions 295a; Great 
Britain 324c; Irrigation 368d; Japan 
372d; Methodist Church 440c; Mon- 
golia 452c; Navies of the World 490b; 
Railroads 586c; Refugees 592c; Roads 
and Highways 603a; Soil Erosion and 
Soil Conservation 648a; Sunday 
Schools 672c; Tungsten 700a; War 
Relief Contributions 753d; World 
War II 776d 

China National Airlines 90a 

Chinese-Japanese War: see World 
War II 43. See Chinese-Japanese 
War 42, 41, 40, 39 
be ani whe Claire L. 172b; China 


Chinese Turkestan: see Sin Kiang 

Chocolate 156b 

Chosen 

Christian X 43, 42, 41 

Christian Front: see Anti-Semi- 
tism; Propaganda 40 

Christian Science 

Christian Unity 43, 42, 41. See Reli- 
gion 41, 40. See Church Reunion 
40, 39. See Unitarian Church 39 

Christie, Loring C. 42 

Christmas Island: see Straits Set- 
tlements 40, 39 

Christopher 41 

Chromite 
Leather 396d; Turkey 701b; War 
Production, U.S. 751d 

Chromium: see Metallurgy 41. _- 
Metallurgy 436c 

Chromosomes 307b 

Chronology: sec Calendar of Events, 
1942 (pp. 1-16) 43 

Chrysler, Walter Percy 41 

Chuhsien, China 777c 

Churches, World Council of: see 
Christian Unity 43, 42, 41. See 
Church of England; Religion 41. 
See Church Reunion 40, 39. See 
Unitarian Church 39 

Churchill, Winston Leonard Spen- 
cer 43, 42, 41, 40 
Conservative Party, Great Britain 
207c; Great Britain 323c; U. S.S.R. 
708c; United States 718a 

Church Membership 

Church of England 

Church Reunion: see Christian Un- 
ity 43, 42, 41. See Religion 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Church Reunion 40, 
39. See Unitarian Church 39 

Ciano, Costanzo 40 

Ciano, Galeazzo 41 

Cigars and Cigarettes: sce Tobacco 

Cincinnati, Society of the, 39 
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Cinema Industry: see Motion Pic- 
tures 

C.1.0.: see Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

Citizens Defense Corps, U.S. 42b 

Citizens Service corps: Air Raid De- 
fense 42b; Civilian Defense 188c 

Citizenship: Aliens 48a; German-Amer- 
ican Bund 310c 

Citrus Fruits: see Grapefruit; Lem- 
ons and Limes; Oranges 

City and Town Planning: see Town 
and City Planning 

City Government: see Municipal 
Government 

City Manager Plan: sce Municipal 
Government 42, 41 

“City of Flint’: see Neutrality; 
Norway; Shipping, Merchant Ma- 
rine 40 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
see Airports and Flying Fields 43, 
42, 41. See Aviation, Civil 42, 39. 
See Psychology, Applied 41. See 
Legislation, Federal; United 
States 39 

Civil Air Patrol: sce Aviation, Civil; 
Civilian Defense 43 
Air Raid Defense 42c 

Civilian Conservation Corps 43, 42 
See Education 42, 39. Sce Relief 39 
Education 249b; Indians, American 
353c; Veterans Administration 736a 

Civilian Defense 43, 42 
Accidents 19b; Air Raid Defense 41d; 
American Legion 56b; Aviation, Civil 
91b; Boy Scouts 119c; Child Welfare 
175b; Friends, Religious Society 
of, 303b; London 410c; Morale, 
National 456a; Red Cross 591a; Re- 
lief 594b; Warfare, Incendiary 746c 

Civil Liberties 
Czechoslovakia 219d; Law 389a; Su- 
preme Court of the United States 
673a 

Civil Population, Protection of: see 
Civilian Defense 43. See Civilian 
Defénse, Office of 42. See Chem- 
ical Warfare 42, 41, 40, 39 

Civil Service 

Civil War in Spain: see Spain, Civil 
War in, 40, 39 

Clairvoyance: see 
search 41, 40, 39 

Clark, John Bates 39 

Clark, Mark Wayne 43 

Clarke, Marguerite 41 

Claudel, Paul 302b 

Claussen, Julia 42 

Clay, Laura 42 

Clays 

Cleveland 

Clifford, Sir Hugh 42 

Climate: see Meteorology 

Cloisters, The 39 

Closed shop 384b 

Clothing Industry 
Textile Industry 688d 

Cloves: see Spices 

Coal 
Accidents 18d; Electrical Industries 
260b; Great Britain 322d; Labour 
Unions 385c. See also under various 
countries 

Coale, Griffith Baily 58a 

Coastal patrols 91c 

Coast and Geodetic Survey, U.S. 43, 
42, 39 

Coast Guard, U.S. 

World War II 785b 

Coast Guard Academy, U.S.: see 
Coast Guard, U.S. 43, 42. See 
Coast Guard Academy, U.S. 41, 
40, 39 

Coaxial Cables: sce Telephone 41, 40, 
39. See Electrical Engineering 39 

Cobalt - 

Cochin-China: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
Indo-China 39 

Cochran, Welker 107c 

Cocoa 

Coco-nut oil 732a 

Coco-Nuts 

Codeball 39 

Codes of Wartime Practices 160c 

Codreanu, Corneliu Zelea 39 

Coelacantha: see Aquariums; Ma- 
rine Biology; Zoology 40 

c 


Psychical Re- 


offee 

Brazil 123b; Business Review 140a; 
Rationing 589a 

Coffman, Lotus Delta 39 

Cohan, George Michael 43 

Cohen, Lester 58a 

Cohen, Sir Leonard Lionel 39 
Coiffures: see Fashion and Dress 40, 


Colby, Nathalie Sedgwick 43 

Colchicine: see Horticulture 40 

Cold, Common 

Collaborationist: Business Review 
145a; Darlan, Jean 225c; Denmark 
232a; France 296d; Laval, Pierre 
387b; Paris 531a; Pétain, Henri Phi- 
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lippe 536d 

College Baseball: see Baseball 41, 
40, 39 

Colleges and Universities: see Uni- 
versities and Colleges 

Collier, Barron 40 

Collins, Edward Day 41 

Cologne, Germany: Germany 312c; 
World War II 782c 

Colombia 
Archaeology 69b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 273b; Gold 
318a; Hispanic America and World 
War II 336a; Navies of the World 
490a; Platinum 552c; Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 647c; Spanish- 
American Literature 654c 

Colorado 

Colorado River 
48d 

Colour Photography: see Motion 
Pictures; Photography 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See National Geographic 
Society 40 
Printing 564d 

Colour Printing: see Printing 42, 


Indian Reservation 


’ 

Columbia, District of: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Columbia Broadcasting system: Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
280b; Radio 579c 

Columbia University 

Columbium 43, 42, 41, 39 

“Columbus”: see European War 40 

Coli: Sir Stanley (Cecil James) 

Comiskey, John Louis 40 

Commandos: Canada 151b; Mount- 
batten, Lord Louis 463d; Submarine 
Warfare 668a; World War II 783b 

Commerce: see International Trade 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Trade Agree- 
ments 42, 41, 40, 39. See Exports 
and Imports 40. See Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 40, 39 

Commerce, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus 

Commerce Commission, Interstate: 
see Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 43, 42. See Shipping, Mer- 
chant Marine 41. See Government 
Departments and Bureaus 41, 40, 
39. See Legislation, Federal 41, 39, 
See Railroads 40, 39 

Committee for Industrial Organi- 
zation: sce Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 

Commodity Credit Corporation 43, 
42 


Commodity Prices: sce Prices 43, 42, 
41, 40, 39. See business Review 42. 
See Agriculture 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Purchasing Power of Money 39 

Commons, Members of House of: 
see Parliament, Houses of 

Commonwealth Air Training scheme 
(Canada) 151d 

Commonwealth Fund, The 

Communications Commission, 
Federal: see Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 43, 42. See 
Civil Liberties 41. See Radio, In- 
dustrial Aspects of; Television 41, 
40. See Public Utilities, 41,39. See 
Broadcasting 39 

Communism 
Canada 150b; Mongolia 452b 

Communist Party: see Communism 
43, 42. See Communist Party 41, 
40, 39 

Community Chest 
Relief 594a 

Community Trusts 

Comoro: sce Madagascar 39 

Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers, American Society of: see 
Performing Right Societies; Mu- 
sic 43, 42 

Compton, Elias 39 

Conant, Gordon Daniel 43 

Concert Dance 223d 

Condor Air Lines 121b 

Confectionery: see Candy 

Conference of Commissioners on 
Uniform State Laws 40 

Conga (dance) 222d 

Congo, Belgian: see Belgium 43, 42, 
41. See Belgian Colonial Empire 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Congregational Christian Churches 

Congress, United States 
Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 606b; 
United States 710d 

Congressional Legislation: see Unit- 
ed States 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Law 
42. See Legislation 41, 40, 39. See 
Supreme Court of the United 
States 39 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions 
Labour Unions 384c; Murray, Philip 
472d; National Labor Relations 
Board 485b; United States 714b 

Conjunctivitis, Shipyard: see Eye, 
Diseases of, 43 


Medicine 431b 

Connaught, Arthur William Patrick 
Albert, Duke of, 43 

Connaught, Prince Arthur of, 39 

Connecticut 

Conrad, Frank 42 

Conscientious Objectors: sce 
Friends, Religious Society of, 43, 
42. See Pacifism 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
tbs Liberties; Selective Service 


4 
Baptist Church 97c 

Conscription: see Selective Service 
43, 42, 41. See Canada; Legisla- 
tion; United States Youth Move- 
ments 41. See Armies of the 
World 40, 39 

Conservative Party (Canada) 149a 

Conservative Party, Great Britain 
43, 42, 41, 39 
Parliament, Houses of 531ic 

Conservation, Soil: see Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 

Conservation Corps, Civilian: see 
Civilian Conservation Corps 43, 42. 
See Education 42, 39. Sce Relief 39 

Consolidated (aeroplane) 91b 

Consumer Credit 43, 42 
Federal Reserve System 281d 

Contests: see Advertising; Radio, 
Industrial Aspects of, 41, 40 

Continental Divide Tunnel: see 
Tunnels 43, 42 

Contraband 110d 

Contraception 109a 

Contract Bridge 

Contract Renegotiation: see Busi- 
ness Review 43 
Law 392a; War Production, U.S. 
749b 

Controlled Materials Plan: see 
Priorities and Allocations 43 

Convoys: see Blockade 43, 42 
Air Forces of the World 38b; Ship- 
ping, Merchant Marine 633b; Sub- 
marine Warfare 665c; World War II 
785b 

Cook, Frederick Albert 41 

Coolidge, Dane 41 

Cooper, Courtney Ryley 41 

Cooper, Dexter Parshall 39 

Cooper, Morton 100a 

Cooper, Sir Thomas Edwin 43 

Co-operatives: see Agriculture 43. 
See Farmers’ Co-operatives 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Marketing 41, 40, 39 

Co-ordinator of Inter-American Af- 
fairs, Office of: American Geograph- 
ical Society 55c; Archaeology 69a 

Copeland, Royal Samuel 39 

Copper 
Priorities and Allocations 565d; Sec- 
ondary Metals 618c; War Produc- 
tion, U.S. 752b 

Copra: see Coco-Nuts 
Pacific Islands, British 520b 

Coptic Church: see Eastern Church- 
es 39 

Copyright 
Law 394c; Performing Right Socie- 
ties 534d 

Coral Sea, Battle of: sce 
World War II 43 
Air Forces of the World 31b 

Cordier, Constant 41 

Corn 
Plant Industry, Bureau of, 550a 

Cornell University 

Cornhusking 43, 42, 39 

Corn syrup 156b 

Corporation Income Tax: see Tax- 
ation 43, 42. See Income Tax 41 

Corregidor, Philippines: Japan 372c; 
Fhilippines, Commonwealth of the 
541a; Submarine Warfare 669c; 
World War II 771c 

Corrigan, Douglas Gorce 39 

Corrigan, Joseph Moran 43 

Cortelyou, George Bruce 41 : 

Corundum: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Corundum 41, 40, 39 

Corvette (ship): Munitions of War 
471a; Navies of the World 486c 

Cosmetics: sce Soap, Perfumery and 
Cosmetics 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Drugs and Drug Traffic 40, 39 

Cosmic Rays: see Physics 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Matter, Structure of, 
41, 40. See Astronomy 39 

Costa Rica 
Central America 166Fd; Child Wel- 
fare 177d; Cocoa 195a; Coffee 195c; 
International Labour Organization 
360d 

Coster, Frank Donald 39 

Costigan, Edward Prentiss 40 

Cost of Living: see Business Review; 
Price Administration, Office of 
43. See Cost of Living 42, 41, 40, 39 
Hispanic America and World War II 
336c; Labour Unions 384a; Frices 
563a; Wages and Hours 743a; War 
Labor Board, National 747b. See 
also under various countries 

Cotton , 
Agriculture 26d; Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan 64b; Chemistry and Engineer- 


Japan; 
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ing, Agricultural, U.S. Bureau of, 
169d; Fashion and Dress 278b 

Cotton Seed Oil: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats, 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Butter 42 

Couch, Harvey Crowley 42 

Coulter Shoals Project: see Tennes- 
see Valley Authority 40 

Counterfeit Notes 619b 

Count Fleet (horse) 339d 

Countries of the World, Areas and 
Populations of the: sce Areas and 
Populations of the Countries of 
the World 

“Courageous”: see European War; 
Submarine Warfare 40 

Courier Service 91c 

Covadonga, Count of, 39 

Coward, Noel 689c 

Cowles, Henry Chandler 40 

Cozzens, James Gould 59a 

Craigavon, James Craig 41, 39 

Cram, Ralph Adams 43 

Cramer, Stuart Warren 41 

Crane, Charles Richard 40 

Crane, Richard 39 

Cravath, Paul Drennan 41 

Craven, Avery 60d 

Crawford Medal: see Philately 40 

Crawshaw, William Henry 41 

Credit, Consumer: see Consumer 
Credit 43, 42 

paired Henry Duncan Graham 43, 


Crews, Laura Hope 43 

Cricket 

Crime 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
279b; Juvenile Delinquency 378b; 
Kidnapping 381b; Law 389d; Police 
554d; Prisoners of War 568a; Sociol- 
ogy 645b 

Crimea, U.S.S.R. 778d 

Crime Detection 40, 39 

Crappless Care of: see Social Service 


Child Welfare 175d 

Cripps, Sir Stafford 43 
India 350a; Labour Party 383c; So- 
cialism 641b 

Crisé6gono, P, 654b 

Cristea, Miron 40 

Croatia: 43, 42. See Minorities; Yu- 
goslavia 41 
Yugoslavia 790b 

Crompton, Rookes Evelyn Bell 41 

Crop Control: sce United States 40, 
39. See Agriculture, 39 

Crop Insurance: see Agriculture 43. 
See Crop Insurance 42, 41, 40, 39 

Crosley, Walter Selwyn 40 

Crozier, William 43 

Cruisers: see Navies of the World 
Air Forces of the World 31b; Muni- 
tions of War 471a; Submarine War- 
fare 668b; World War II 785c 

Crushed Stone: see Stone 43, 42 

Cruze, James 43 

Cryolite 
Greenland 326b 

Csaky, Stephen, Count 42 

Cuba 
Child Welfare 177d; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 273b; Ex- 
change Stabilization Fund 274a; His- 
panic America and World War II 
336a; Manganese 420d; Navies of the 
World 490a; Radio 581c; Rice 598c; 
Spanish-American Literature 654d; 
Tobacco 693b; U.S. Investments 
Abroad 721d; War Production, U.S. 
752a 

Cudahy, Edward Aloysius, Sr. 42 

Cuff, Samuel H. 58a 

Cunningham, Sir Alan Gordon 42 

Cunningham, Sir Andrew Browne 
43, 42 

Curacao 
Phosphates 543c 

Curling, 43, 42, 41, 39 

Currency: see Coinage 43, 42. See 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 41, 40, 39. See also under 
various countries 

Currie, Lauchlin 43 

Curtin, John 43, 42 : 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 84d 

Curtis, Heber Doust 43 

Curtiss (aeroplane) 92a 

Cushing, Harvey 40 

Cycling 

Cyclotron (Atom-smasher): see 
Medicine 43, 42, 41, 40. See Phys- 
ics 42, 41, 40, 39. See Chemistry; 
Matter, Structure of, 41 
Cancer 155a; Radiology 583a 

C.Y.O.: see Catholic Youth Organ- 
ization 63 i ee 

Cyprus: see Mediterranean, Briti 
luescessious in the, 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Cyprus 39 

Czechoslovakia 
Petroleum 537b; Poland 553c;° Slo- 
vakia 639a; Unemployment 703a 

D’Abernon, Edgar Vincent 42 

Daggett, Aaron Simon 39 
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Dahomey: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French West 
Africa and the Sahara 39 

Dairying 
Agriculture 22d 

Dakar 43, 42. See French Colonial 
Empire 40. See French West Africa 
and the Sahara 39 
Munitions of War 471b; Submarine 
Warfare 666d 

Daladier, Edouard 41, 40, 39. 

France 297a 

Dalai Lama: see Tibet 42, 41, 40 

Dalmatia 43, 42 

Dams 
Floods 289d; Tennessee Valley 686a 

Dance 

Dandurand, Raoul 43 

Daniels, Arthur Hill 41 

Danish Literature: see 
navian Literature 39 

Danube, Control of 42, 41, 39 

Danzig 40, 39 

Daranyi, Koloman 40 

Dardanelles: sce Turkey 40, 39 

Darlan, Jean Louis Xavier Francois 
43, 42 
France 297a; French Colonial Em- 
pire 300c; United States 718a 

Darrow, Clarence Seward 39 

Dartmouth College 

Daudet, Julie Allard 41 

Daudet, Léon 43 

Daugherty, Harry Micajah 42 

Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion 

Dauntless (aeroplane): Air Forces of 
the World 31b; Munitions of War 
468c 

Davao, Philippine Islands 772b 

Davenport, Eugene 42 

Davenport, Marcia 59c 

Davies, Sir Henry Walford 42 

Davies, Sir John Thomas 39 

Davies, John Vipond 40 

Davies, Joseph E. 57d 

Davies, William Henry 41 

Davis, Elmer 43 

Davis, Robert Hobart 43 

Davis, Wiiliam Rhodes 42 

Davis Cup: see Tennis 41, 40, 39 

Dawes, Rufus Cutler 41 

Dawson-Watson, Dawson 40 

DCB: see Defense Communications 
Board 42 

Deafness 

Death Ray: see Grindell-Matthews, 
Harry 42 

Deaths (of prominent persons): see 
Obituaries 

Death Statistics 
Accidents 18a; Diabetes 234d; Gyn- 
aecology and Obstetrics 327d; In- 
fant Mortality 355b; Insurance 357d; 
Medicine 433b 

De Beck, William 43 

Debts, Government: sce National 
Debts 

Debts, National: see National Debts 

Declaration of Discussion (India): 
Great Britain 323d; India 350a 

Declaration of Panama: see His- 
panic America and the European 
War; International Law 41, 40. 
See Neutrality; United States 40 

Defense, Civilian: see Civilian De- 
fense 43, 42 

Defense, Nationat (U.S.): see Air 
Forcesofthe World; Armies of the 
World; Navies of the World; War 
Production, U.S. 43. See Defense, 
National (U.S.) 42, 41. See Demo- 
cratic Party; United States 40. 
See National Guard 40, 39 
Air Raid Defense 41b; Alaska 43d; 
American Federation of Labor 55b; 
American Legion 56b; American 
Medical Association 61b; Civilian 
Defense 187c; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 205d; Great Britain 
323b; National Guard 478d; Negroes 
(American) 492a; Rivers and Har- 
bours 599a; War Production, U.S. 
748c. See also under various states 

Defense Aid, Office of: see Lend- 
Lease Administration, Office of 
43, 42 

Defense Board, Economic: see Ecoe 
nomic Warfare, Board of, 43, 42 

Defense Bonds: see Banking 43. See 
Savings Banks, Mutual 42 

Defense Communications Board: 
see War Communications, Board 
of, 43. See Defense Communica- 
tions Board 42 

Defense Health and Welfare Serve 
ices, Office of, 43 
Child Welfare 176a; Medicine 434c; 
Relief 594b 

eaenee Mediation Board, National 


Scandi- 


Defense Research Committee, Na- 
tional: see Scientific Research and 
Development, Office of, 43, 42 

Ree Transportation, Office of, 


INDEX 
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Automobile Industry in the War 87c; 
Electric Transportation 262c; Law 
395a; Motor Transportation 462b; 
Railroads 584d; United States 715c 

De Filippi, Filippo 39 

De Gaulle, Charles: see 
Charles de 43, 42, 41 

Degoutte, Joseph 39 

Dehydrated foods: Chemistry and 
Engineering, Agricultural, U.S. Bu- 
reau of, 170a; Dietetics 237b; Ento- 
mology 266b; Munitions of War 471c; 
Potatoes 559b 

Delaware 

De Lee, Joseph Bolivar 43 

Dementia Praecox: see Psychiatry 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Nervous System 
42, 40 

Demerol 429b 

Deming, Edwin Willard 43 

Democracy 
Anthropology 65b; Brookings Insti- 
tution 131d; Civil Liberties 189d; 
Education 254c; Fascism 276a; Ini- 
tiative and Referendum 356b; Social- 
ism 640c; Vatican City State 731d 

Democratic Party 
Elections 257c; United States 716d 

Demolay, The Order of, 39 

Deneen, Charles Samuel 41 

Denmark 
Birth Statistics 109d; Death Statis- 
tics 227b; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 271c; Greenland 
326a; Linen and Flax 403d; Navies of 
the World 489a; Soil Erosion and 
Soil Conservation 647a; Unemploy- 
ment 702d 

Dental Association, American: see 
Dentistry 42, 40, 39 

Dentistry 

Dentz, Henri 42 

Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
Federal: sce Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation 43, 42 

Depth Bombs: see Submarine War- 
fare 40 

Dermatology 43, 42, 41, 40 

Derna, Cyrenaica 783d 

De Schweinitz, Paul 41 

D'Espérey, Franchet: see 
Franchet d’ 43 

Destroyers: see Navies of the World 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Defense, 
ational (U.S.) 42. See Neutrality 


Air Forces of the World 31b; Muni- 
tions of War 471a; Submarine War- 
fare 668c; World War II 785c 

Deterding, Sir Henri Wilheim Au- 
gust 40 

Detroit , 

De Tucic, Serge 41 

Deuel, Wallace 58d 

Deuterium: see Physics 42, 41. See 
Isotopes, The Separation of; Mat- 
ter, Structure of, 40 

Devaney, John Patrick 42 

Devi Dja 223d 

Devil’s Island: see French Guiana 
40, 39 

Devonshire, Victor C. W. C. 39 

De Voto, Bernard 61a 

Dewey, Davis Rich 43 

Dewey, Thomas Edmund 40 
Elections 258b; New York State 
502d 

Diabetes 
Death Statistics 227d; Endocrinol- 
ogy 264c; Medicine 432c 

Diamonds 
Abrasives 17d; Mineralogy 448d 

Diarrhoea, Epidemic: see Epidemics 
and Public Health Control 39 

Diatomite 43, 42, 40, 39 

Dicoumarin 429b 

Dictatorships: see Communism; 
Fascism; Germany; Italy; Japan; 
Rumania; Spain; Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Diégo Suarez, Madagascar 785a 

Dieppe raid: Canada 151b; World War 
II 783b 

Diesel Engines: sce Railroads 42. See 
Munitions of War 42, 41. See 
Motor Vehicles 42, 40, 39. See 
Shipbuilding 41. See Electric 
Transportation 41, 40, 39. See 
pwiarion Civil 40, 39. See Gasoline 


Gaulle, 


Espérey, 


Dies Investigating Committee: see 
German-American Bund 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Civil Liberties 42, 41, 
40, 39. See American Legion; Prop- 
aganda; Youth Movements 40. 
See Roosevelt, Franklin Delano; 
United States 39 

Dietetics 
Anthropology 65c; Bread and Bakery 
Products 123d; Chemistry and En- 
gineering, Agricultural, U.S. Bu- 
reau of, 170a; Child Welfare 175d; 
Defense Health and Welfare Sery- 
ices, Office of, 228d; Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics 328b; Marine Biology 
422a; Medicine 432b; Vitamins 740b 


Dilantin: see Nervous System 39 

Dill, Sir John Greer 41 

Dimension Stone: see Stone 43, 42 

Dinsmore, Charles Allen 42 

Diodrast: see X-Ray 40 

Diphtheria: see Epidemics and 
Public Health Control 43, 41, 40, 
39. See Medicine 42. See Public 
Health Services 41, 40. See Serum 
Therapy 40, 39 

Diplomatic Services: see Ambassa- 
dors and Envoys 

Dirigibles: sce Aviation, Civil 39 

Disarmament: sce Armies of the 
World; Rearmament, World 39 

Disasters 
Red Cross 591a 

Disciples of Christ 

District of Columbia: see Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Ditmars, Raymond Lee 43 

Dive-bombers: Air Forces of the World 
31b; Munitions of War 466c 

Divorce: see Marriage and Divorce 

Dmowski, Roman 40 

Dobruja: see Bulgaria; Minorities; 
Rumania 41 

Dodd, William Edward 41 

Dodecanese, The (Aegean Islands): 
see Italian Colonial Empire 43, 
aa 41, 40. See Dodecanese, The, 


Dodge, Raymond 43 

Doerpfeld, Wilhelm 41 

Dog Racing 43, 42 

Dog Shows: see Shows 

Doherty, Henry Latham 40 

Dolan, Francis James 40 

Dolci, Angelo Maria 40 

Dolmetsch, Arnold 41 

Dominica: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40 

Dominican Republic 
Cocoa 195a; Navies of the World 
490b; Rice 598b 

Don, battles of, 779d 

Donations and Bequests 
Carnegie Trusts 157b; Community 
Chest 201b; Community Trusts 201d 

Donnelly, Charles 40 

Donovan, William Joseph 42 

Doolittle, James 43 
Munitions of War 466c 

Dormoy, Marx 42 

Dornier (aeroplane): Air Forces of the 
World 34c; Munitions of War 466d 

Douglas, William Orville 40 

Douglas aeroplane: Air Forces of the 
World 31b; Aviation, Civil 92a 

Dowling, Eddie 689d 

Draft: see Selective Service 43, 42, 41 

Drama: Sce Radio 43, 42. See Thea- 
tre 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Radio, 
Industrial Aspects of, 41 

Dramatists’ Guild: see Authors’ 
League of America 39 

Dress: see Fashion and Dress 

Drew, George Alexander 43 

Dridso, A.A.: see Lozovsky, Solomon 
Abramovitch 42 

Dried foods 266b 

Driesch, Hans Adolf Eduard 42 

Drought 
Agriculture 24b 

Drugs and Drug Traffic 
Chemotherapy 170b; Medicine 429b; 
Urology 729a 

Drug Therapy: see Psychiatry 42, 41. 
See Medicine 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Drunkenness: see Intoxication, Al- 
coholic 

Dry Farming: see Soil Erosion and 
Soil Conservation 42. See Dry 
Farming 41, 40, 39 

Dubois, Eugene 42 

Ductless Glands: see Endocrinology 

Duffield, Edward Dickinson 39 

Dunkerley, William Arthur: sce 
Oxenham, John 42 

Duplessis, Maurice Lenoble 39 

Duryea, Charles E. 3: 

Dust Diseases of the Lungs: see Sil- 
icosis 42, 39 

Dust Storms: see Drought 43, 42. 
See Dust Storms 41, 40, 39 

Dutch Borneo: see Dutch East 
Indies; Netherlands Colonial Em- 


pire 

Dutch Colonial Empire: see Dutch 
East Indies; Netherlands Colonial 
Empire 

Dutch East Indies 
Coal 192b; Foreign Missions 294d; 
Japan 372d; Netherlands Colonial 
Empire 494d; Petroleum 537b; Tea 
681d; Tin 692c; World War II 772a 

Dutch Guiana: see Surinam 

Dutch Harbor: see Alaska; World 
War II 43 

Dutch Literature 40, 39 

Duveen, Baron 40 

Dyestuffs 

Dykstra, Clarence Addison 41 

Dyson, Sir Frank (Watson) 40 

Eaker, Ira C. 43 

Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of, 


43, 42, 41, 40 

Earle, Ralph 40 

Earnings, Company: see Business 
Review 43, 42 

Earthquakes: see Disasters 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Seismology 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39 

Easley, Ralph Montgomery 40 

East, Edward Murray 39 

East Africa, British: see British 
East Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Kenya; Tanganyilea 39 

Eastern Churches 39 

EasTerts Island: see Midway Islands 
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Eastman, Joseph B. 43 

Eaton, Edward Dwight 43 

Eberle, Abastenia St. Leger 43 

Eberstadt, Ferdinand 43 

“E-boats’”’ 487a 

Eclipses of Sun and Moon, 1943: see 
Calendar (p. xx) 43 
Astronomy 84a 

Economic Association, American: 
see American Economic Associ- 
ation 

Economic Defense Board: see Eco- 
nomic Warfare, Board of, 43, 42 

Economics 43 

Economic Stabilization, Office of, 562b 

Economic Warfare, Board of, 43, 42 
Economics 246a; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 272d 

Ecuador 
Archaeology 69b; Child Welfare 
177d; Coffee 195b; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 273b; Exchange 
Stabilization Fund 274a; Hispanic 
America and World War II 336a; 
Peru 535c; Rice 598b; Roads and 
Highways 602b; Seismology 620c; 
Spanish-American Literature 654a; 
Tariffs 678c 

Eden, (Robert) Anthony 43, 42, 41,40 
U.S.S.R. 707d 

Edey, Birdsall Otis 41 

Edison, Charles 40 

Edmonds, Walter Dumaux 57a* 

Edstrom, David 39 

Education 
Aliens 49a; Estonia 269d; Morale, 
National 455d; National Education 
Association 477d; Negroes (Ameri- 
can) 492c; Norway 509c; Rockefeller 
Foundation 603c; Sunday Schools 
672b. See also under various state, 
and countries - : 

Education, Safety: see National 
Safety Council 39 

Education, U.S. Office of: see Edue 
cation 43, 39 
Accidents 19a 

Educational Policies Commission: 
see Education 40, 39 

Education Association, National: 
see National Education Associ- 
ation 

Edwards, Agustin 42 

Edwards, Harry Stillwell 39 

Eggs 

Egypt 
sr chaeolony 71b; Cotton 212d; Rice 

Cc 


Ehrenburg, Ilya 612a 

Eidmann, Frank Lewis 42 

Eire 
Birth Statistics 109d; Death Sta- 
tistics 227b; Infant Mortality 355c; 
Linen and Flax 403c; Liquors, Alco- 
holic 407c; Roman Catholic Church 
604b; Soil Erosion and Soil Conser- 
vation 646c; Unemployment 702c 

Eisen, Gustavus Augustus 41 

Eisenhower, Dwight D. 43 

El Alamein, Egypt: Germany 314b; 
Italy 371a; World War II 784a 

Elections 
Democratic Party 231c; Dominican 
Republic 241a; Municipal Govern- 
ment 465b; National Labor Rela- 
tions Board 485a; Proportional Rep- 
resentation 568c; Republican Party 
595d; Socialism 641a; Sweden 675a; 
United States 716c. See also under 
various states and countries 

Electoral Vote 40 

Electrical Engineering 39 

Electrical Industries 
Public Utilities 572c; Rural Electri- 
fication 611a; Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority 685d 

Electrical-storm detector 439d 

Electric Lighting: see Electrical In- 
dustries 43, 42. See Electric Light- 
ing 41, 40, 39 : 

Electric Power Generation 40 

Electric Transmission and Distri- 
bution: see Electrical Industries 
43, 42. See Electric Transmission 
and Distribution 41, 40, 39 

Electric Transportation { 

Electrification, Rural: see Rural 
Electrification 

Electron: see Physics 41, 40, 39. See 
Chemistry 41. Sce Matter, Struc- 
ture of, 40, 39 

Electron Microscope: see Photogra- 


ee 


phy 43. See Radio 42. See Physics 


Elementary Education: see Educa- 
tion 43, 42. See Education, Ele- 
mentary 41, 40, 39 

Elgin, William Franklin 39 

Elias, Alois 43 
Bohemia and Moravia 113c 

Elixir of Sulphanilamide: see Drugs 
and Drug Traffic 39 

Elizabeth, Princess 309b 

Ellerman, Ferdinand 41 

Elliott, Harriet Wiseman 41 

Elliott, John Lovejoy 43 

Elliott, Maxine 41 

Ellis, Carleton 42 

Ellis, (Henry) Havelock 40 

El Salvador: see Salvador, El 

Eltinge, Julian 42 

Embassies, Great Britain: 
bassadors and Envoys: 
from Great Britain 

Embassies, United States: 
bassadors and Envoys: 
from the United States 

Emeralds: see Gems and Precious 
Stones 42, 39 

Emergency Management, 
for, 43, 42 

Emergency Price Control Act (1942): 
see Price Control Act 

Emery: see Abrasives 43, 42. Sce 
Emery 41, 40, 39 

Emigration: see Immigration and 
Emigration 43, 42. See Census, 
1940 (U.S.) 41. See Refugees 41, 
40, 39. See Population, Move- 
ments of, 39 

Emmons, Delos Carleton 43, 42 

Employment: Birth Statistics 110a; 
Census, 1940 166Cd; Child Welfare 
176c; Civil Service 190a; Federal 
Works Agency 282c; Labour Unions 
385a; Motion Pictures 458a; Muni- 
cipal Government 465a; Negroes 
(American) 492a; Radio 581a; Selec- 
tive Service 623b; Social Security 
642d; Unemployment 702b; Veter- 
ans Administration 736b; Wages 
and Hours 741d. See also under vari- 
ous states and countries 

Enderbury Island: see South Sea 
son Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 


see Am- 
To and 


see Am- 
To and 


Office 


Endocrinology 
Medicine 43la 
Engel, Kurt 43 
Engine, aeroplane 32c 
England: see Great Britain 
English Literature 
Entomology 
Horticulture 342a 
Enzymes: see Biochemistry 43, 42 
Epidemics and Public Health Con- 
trol 


Eye, Diseases of, 274c; Infantile 
Paralysis 354c;. Plague, Bubonic 
549d 

Epilepsy: see Nervous System 43, 
42, 40, 39 

Episcopal Church: see Protestant 


Episcopal Church 

Epstein, Abraham 43 

Epstein, Jacob 618c 

Equatorial Islands: see South Sea 
ese Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 


Eritrea: see Italian Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. Sce Italian East 
Africa 39 

Eros (asteroid) -83b 

Espérey, Franchet D’ 43 

Espionage: sce Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 43, 42 
Argentina 76d; British Honduras 
130a; Chile 179d; Submarine War- 
fare 669c 

Essen, Germany 782c 

Estaunie, Edouard 43 

Estigarribia, José Felix 41 

Estonia 

Etching 

Ethical Culture Movement 

Ethiopia 43, 42. Sce Italian Colonial 
Empire 41, 40. See Italian East 
Africa 39 

Eucharistic Congress, 34th: sce Bu- 
dapest; Roman Catholic Church 
39 


Europe 39 

European Literature 39 

European War: see World War II 43, 
42. See European War 41, 40 

Evacuation of Children: see Child 
Welfare; Education, Elementary; 
Education, Secondary; Railroads; 
Refugees; Relief 41 
Education 254c 

Evans, Sir Arthur John 42 

Events of the Year: see Calendar of 
Events, 1942, pages 1-16, 43 

Eves, Reginald Grenville 42 

Excess-profits tax: Business Review 
140d; Taxation 680b 

Exchange Control and Exchange 


Rates 
Gold 317b; Thailand 689a 
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Exchange Equalization Account: 
see Exchange Stabilization Funds 
42, 41, 40, 39 

Exchange Rates: see Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 43, 42, 
41. See Exchange Rates 40, 39 

Exchange Stabilization Funds 

Excise tax: Soap, Perfumery and Cos- 
metics 640a; Taxation 680d 

“Exeter”: see Submarine Warfare 40 


Exhibitions and Fairs: see Fairs, 
Exhibitions, Expositions 42, 41, 
40, 39 


Expenditure, Government: = sce 
Budgets, National 43, 42 

Exploration and Discovery 

Explosive Rivets: see Industrial 
Research; Metallurgy 42 

a ors aT OLe Bank of Washing- 
on 
Hispanic America and World War 
II 335d 

Exports: see Agriculture; Interna- 
tional Trade; Tariffs 43, 42. See 
Trade Agreements; United States 
42, 41. See Exports and Imports 
40, 39 

Exports, Office of, 246c 

Eyde, Samuel 41 

Eye, Diseases of, 43, 42, 41, 40 
Medicine 431b 

Fabian society 383d 

Facility security program 187d 

Facsimile Transmission: see Teleg- 
raphy 43, 42, 41. See Radio 42. See 
Radio, Scientific Developments 
of, 41, 40 

Facts and Figures: see War Infor- 
mation, Office of, 43 

Fadden, Arthur William 42 

Fairbanks, Douglas 40 

Fair Labor Standards Act: see Child 
Welfare 43. Sce Child Labour 42, 
41, 40, 39. See Cotton 40. See 
United States 40, 39. See Leg- 
islation; Puerto Rico 39 
Law 391la 

Fairs, State: see Shows 43 

Fairs, Exhibitions, Expositions 42, 
41, 40, 39 

Fair Trade Laws: see Law (Case) 40 

Falange Espafiola 652c 

Falk Foundation, The Maurice and 
Laura 

Falkland Islands: see British Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Falkland 
Islands 39 

‘Fantasia’: see Dance; Motion Pic- 
tures 41 

Farish, William Stamps 43 

Farm Credit: see Agriculture 43, 42 

Farm Credit Administration: see 
Agriculture 43, 42, 41. See Farm 
Mortgages; Federal Land Banks 
42, 41. Sce Farmers’ Co-opera- 
tives 41 

Farmers’ Co-operatives: see Agri- 
culture 43. See Farmers’ Co-oper- 
atives 42, 41, 40, 39 

Farm Income: see Agriculture 43. 
See Farm Income 42, 41, 40, 39 

Farm labour: Agriculture 24d; Wages 
and Hours 742d 

Farm Machinery: see Agriculture 
43. See Farm Machinery 42, 41, 
40, 39 

Farm Mortgages: see Agriculture 43. 
See Farm Mortgages 42, 41, 40, 39 

Farm prices 142b 

Farm Security Administration: see 
Agriculture 43, 42. See Housing 
42, 41. See Farm Tenancy; Medi- 
cine 41 

Farm Tenancy: see Agriculture 43. 
See Farm Tenancy 42, 41, 40 

Farrand, Livingston 40 

Fascism 
Bulgaria 136a; Communism 200c; 
Croatia 215c; Democracy 230b; Edu- 
cation 252d; Hungary 345b; Italian 
Literature 370b; Mexico 442a; So- 
cialism 640d; South Africa, The 
Union of, 649c 

Fashion and Dress 

Fast, Howard 59a 

Faversham, William 41 

Fawcett, Edward 43 

Fawcett, George D. 40 

FBI: see Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 

FCC: see Federal Communications 
Commission 43, 42. See Civil Lib- 
erties 41. See Radio, Industrial 
Aspects of; Television 41, 40. See 
Public Utilities 41,39. See Broad- 
casting 39 

FDIC: see Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation 43, 42 

Fearn, Anne Walter 40 

Fechner, Robert 40 

Feder, Gottfried 42 

Federal airways system 39d 

Federal Bureau of Investigation 
German-American Bund 310d 

Federal Capital Territory 39 

Federal Children’s Bureau: sce Ju- 
venile Delinquency 41, 40 


Federal Communications Commis- 
sion 43, 42. See Civil Liberties 41. 
See Radio, Industrial Aspects of; 
Television 41, 40. See Public Utili- 
ties 41, 39. See Broadcasting 39 
Radio 576c 

Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America 
Pacifism 521b; Religion 594c 

Federal Crop Insurance Corpora- 
tion: see Agriculture 43. See Crop 
paeurance 42, 41. See Legislation 


Federal Deposit 
poration 43, 42 

Federal Farm Mortgage Corpora- 
tion: see Farm Mortgages 42 

Federal Home Loan Bank: sce Na- 
tional Housing Agency 43. See 
Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem 42, 41, 40, 39 

Federal Housing Administration: 
see National Housing Agency 43. 
See Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 42. See Building and Building 
Industry 41. See Housing; Savings 
Banks, Mutual, 40 

Federal Income Tax: see Taxation 
ao 42, 41. See Income Tax 41, 40, 


Federal Land Banks 
Agriculture 28b 

Federal Legislation: see Law 43, 42. 
See Legislation 41, 40, 39 

Federal Loan Agency: see National 
Housing Agency 43, 42. See Ex- 
port-Import Bank of Washing- 
ton; Federal Home Loan Bank 
System; Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration; Home Owners’ Lean 
Corporation; Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation 42 

Federal Power Commission: sce 
Electrical Imdustries 43, 42, 41. 
See Public Utilities 42, 41, 40, 39 
Law 392b 

Federal Public Housing Authority: 
see National Housing Agency 43 

Federal reserve board 207d 

Federal Reserve System 
Aliens 48d; Banking 95a 

Federa! Savings and Loan Insur- 
ance Corporation: see National 
Housing Agency 43. See Federal 
Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation 42 

Federal Security Agency: see Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps; Na- 
tional Youth Administration; 
Social Security, 43, 42. 

Federal Surplus Marketing Ad- 
ministration: see Meat; Potatoes 
41. See Butter 41, 40, 39 

Federal Theatre 39 

Federal Trade Commission: sce 
Law 43. See Legislation; Linen 
and Flax 39 

Federal Union: see Union Now 42 

Federal Works Agency 43, 42 
Hospitals 342d 

Federated Malay States 
World War II 770a 

Federation of Labor, American: see 
American Federation of Labor 

Feiler, Arthur 43 

Feiner, Ruth 3342 

Feldspar 

Fencing 

Fernando Po: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Spanish 
West Africa 39 

Ferrero, Guglielmo 43 

Fertilizers 
Agriculture 25b; Tennessee Valley 
Authority 686a 

Feuermann, Emanuel 43 

Few, William Preston 41 

FHA: see National Housing Agency 
43, 42. See Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration 42 

FHLB: see National Housing Agen- 
cy 43, 42. See Federal Home Loan 
Bank System 42 

Fiction: see American Literature; 
Canadian Literature; English 
Literature; French Literature; 
Italian Literature Literary Prizes; 
Publishing (Book); Spanish- 
American Literature 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Russian Literature 43, 
42,39. See Dutch Literature 40, 39. 
See Australian Literature; Euro- 
pean Literature; German Liter- 
ature; Hebrew Literature; Portu- 
guese Literature; Scandinavian 
Literature; Spanish Literature 39 

Field, Rachel 43 
American Literature 59b 

Field Hockey, 39 

Field Museum: see Natural History 
Museums 39 

Fields, Lew 42 

Field Sports: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Fifth Column: see Anti-Semitism; 
Brazil; Defense, National; Euro- 
pean War; Fascism; Germany; 
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Greece; Hispanic America and 
the European War; Oklahoma; 
Propaganda 41. See also other 
countries of Central and South 
America 

Fighters (aeroplanes): Air Forces of 
the World 31b; Munitions of War 
466a; World War II 782d 

Fighting France: see France; French 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41 

Fiji: see Pacific islands, British 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Fiji 39 

Filoff, Bogdan Dimitrov: see Philoff, 
Bogdan Dimitrov 42 

Financial Review: see Business Re- 
view 43, 42. Sce Financial Review 
41, 40, 39 

Finck, Herman 40 

Fine Arts: sce Music; 
Sculpture; etc. 

Finger, Charles Joseph 42 

Fingerprints 279b 

Finland 
Navies of the World 489c; Prisoners 
of War 567a; Railroads 586b; Social- 
ism 641c; Soil Erosion and Soil Con- 
servation 647a; Unemployment 703a 

Finley, John Huston 41 

Finucane, Brendan (Paddy) 43 

Fire Insurance: see Insurance 

Fires and Fire Losses 
Air Raid Defense 42b; Boston 116b; 
Civilian Defense 188a; Disasters 
238b; Insurance 357b; London 410c; 
Warfare, Incendiary 745b 

Fires and Fire Prevention: see 
Standards, National Bureau of, 
4 


Painting; 


Firestone, Harvey Samuel 39 

Fish, Hamilton: Elections 259a; Re- 
publican Party 595d 

Fish and Wildlife Service 43, 42, 41 

Fisher, Carl G. 40 

Fisher, Clarence Stanley 42 

Fisher, Frederic John 42 

Fisher, Herbert Albert Laurens 41 

Fisher, John Stuchell 41 

Fisheries 

Fisheries, Bureau of: see Fish and 
Wildlife Service 43, 42 

Fiske, Bradley Allen 43 

Fiske, Charles 43 

Fiske, Harrison Grey 43 

Fitzgerald, Francis Scott Key 41 

Fitzgerald, Frank Dwight 40 

Fitzpatrick, Sir Charles 43 

Fives: see Handball 39 

Five-Year Plan: see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 41, 40, 39 

Flandrau, Charles Macomb 39 

Flash lamps 545a 

Flax: see Linen and Flax 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Hemp 40 

Fleet marine forces 423a 

Flint: see Abrasives 43, 42. See Flint 
39 


Floods and Flood Control 
Disasters 238d; Meteorology 438d; 
Pittsburgh 549b 

Florida 

Flour and Flour Milling 
Bread and Bakery Products 123d; 
Dietetics 237b; Vitamins 740d 

Flower Shows: see Horticulture 39 

Fluorescent lighting: Architecture 74d; 
Electrical Industries 261c 

Fluorescent process 564d 

Fluorine 232d 

Fluorspar ; 

Flying Fortress (aeroplane): Muni- 
tions of War 466d; World War II 
782d 

“Flying Tigers’: see 
Claire L., 43 
Japan 374a; World War II 773c 

Flynn, Edward Joseph 41 
Democratic Party 231la 

Foamglass 74c 

Focke-Wulf (aeroplane): Air Forces of 
the World 34b; Munitions of War 
466b; Shipping, Merchant Marine 
633b 

Fokine, Michel 43 
Dance 223b 

Fokker, Anthony Herman Gerard 40 

Folk Dancing: see Dance 43, 42, 41, 
40 

Food and Drug Administration: see 
Drugs and Drug Traffic 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Canning Industry 41, 
40. See Advertising 41, 40, 39. See 
Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics 
40, 39. See Legislation 39 _ 

Food consumption: Agriculture 25c; 
Dietetics 236d; Munitions of War 
471ic; Price Administration, Office 
of, 561¢ 

Food Prices: see Agriculture 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Prices 43, 42, 41, 39 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease: see Live- 
stock 39 

Football 

Forbes, Esther 57c 

Forced saving plan, British 134d 

Ford, Ford Madox 40 : 

Ford Willow Run plant: Architecture 
74d; Michigan 444a 


Chennault, 


800 


Foreign Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 43. 
42, 41. See Exchange Rates 40, 39 

Foreign Investments in the United 
States 

Foreign Missions 
Lutherans 413d; Methodist Church 
440c; Roman Catholic Church 605a 

Foreign Monitoring Intelligence Service 
S571la 

Foreign Trade: see Agriculture 43, 
42. See International Trade 42, 41 

Forest Fire Fighting Service 42c 

Forests 
Civilian Defense 188a 

Formosa (Taiwan) 

Forster, Albert 40 

Fort Peck Dam: see Dams 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Mississippi River System 
39. 

Fougner, G. Selmer 42 

Foundations: see Donations and 
Bequests. See also foundations 
under their specific names. 

Four-H Clubs 43, 42, 41, 39 

France 
Aluminum 51a; Anti-Semitism 66c; 
Aviation, Civil, 90d; Banking 95d; 
Business Review 145a; Canada 149d; 
Dakar 220d; Darlan 225c; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 271d; 
Foreign Investments in the United 
States 294c; International Law 361b; 
Intoxication, Alcoholic 363d; Linen 
and Flax 403d; Motor Transporta- 
tion 463c; Munitions of War 471b; 
Music 473b; Navies of the World 
488d; Paris 530c; Pétain, Henri 
Philippe 536c; Petroleum 537b; Pres- 
byterian Church 560b; Prisoners of 
War 567a; Railroads 586b; Rayon 
589c; Refugees 592c; Rivers and Har- 
bours 600b; Roman Catholic Church 
604b; Socialism 641c; Submarine 
Wartare 670a; Unemployment 702c; 
Unitarian Church 709c; United 
States 718c; Vichy 738a; Wines 763c; 
World War II 784d 

France, Free (Fighting France): see 
France, 43. See French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41. See European 
War 41 

Franckenstein, Clemens Von 43 

Franco, Francisco 43, 42, 41, 40 
Spain 652c 

Franco, Ramén 39 

Frank, Glenn 41 

Frankfurter, Felix 40 

Franklin, Philip Albright Small 40 

Frazer, Sir James George 42 

Fredendall, Lloyd R. 43 

Frederick, Pauline 39 

Free France (Fighting France): see 
France 43. See French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41. See European 
War 41 
Gaulle, Charles de, 306c 

Freeman, David Guthrie 93b 

Freeman, Douglas Southall 60c 

Freemasonry: see Masonic Order 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Freemasonry 39 

Freer Gallery of Art: see Smithson- 
ian Institution 43, 42, 41 

French Colonial Empire 
Clark, Mark Wayne 190c; Cocoa 
194d; Coffee 195c; Dakar 220d; Dar- 
lan 225c; Eisenhower, Dwight E., 
257b; France 297b; French Litera- 
ture 302b; Gaulle, Charles de, 306c; 
International Law 361b; Munitions 
of War 471b; Murphy, Robert Dan- 
iel 472c; Phosphates 543c; Submarine 
Warfare 666a; United States 718a; 
Wheat 761a; Wines 763d; World 
War II 784c 

French Congo: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
Equatorial Africa 39 

French Equatorial Africa: see 
French Colonial Empire 43, 42, 
41, 40. See French Equatorial 
Africa 39 

French Guiana: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41. See French 
Guiana 40, 39 

French Guinea: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
West Africa and the Sahara 39 

French Indo-China: see France; 
French Colonial Empire 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Japan 43, 42, 41. See 
Thailand; World War II] 42. See 
Chinese-Japanese War 42, 41, 40. 
See European War; Siam 41. See 
French Indo-China 39 

French Literature 

French Pacific Islands: see Pacific 
Islands, French 

French Somaliland: see French Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Somaliland, French 39 

French Sudan: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
West Africa and the Sahara 39 

French West Africa::see French Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
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French West Africa and the 
Sahara 39 

Frequency Modulation: see Radio 
43, 42, 41. See Advertising; Radio, 
Industrial Aspects of; Telegraphy; 
Television 41 

Freud, Sigmund 40 

Frew, Walter Edwin 42 

Friant dam 221c 

Friedrich, Karl 41 

Friends, Religious Society of, 43, 42, 
41, 39 

Fritsch, Werner von 40 

Frobenius, Leo 39 

Frohman, Daniel 41 

Frost, Robert 57d 

Frost, Wade Hampton 39 

Fruit: see Apples; Bananas; Grape- 
fruit; Grapes; Lemons and Limes; 
Oranges; Peaches; Pears; Plums 
and Prunes 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Pineapples 42, 41, 40, 39 
Entomology 266b; Horticulture 341c 

FSLIC: see National Housing Agency 
43. See Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation 42 

Fuel: see Gas, Natural 43, 42. See 
Coal; Petroleum 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Gasoline; Natural Gas 41, 40. 
See Gas 39 

Fuel Briquettes 

Fuel Oil: see Business Review; Pe- 
troleum; Rationing 43 

Fulda, Ludwig 40 

Fuller, Edward 39 

Fuller's Earth 43, 42, 40, 39 

Fungus 117a 

Furniture Industry 
interior Decoration 359d 

Furs 
Northwest Territories 508d 

Furuseth, Andrew 39 

FWA: see Federal Works Agency 43, 
42 


Gale, Henry Gordon 43 

Gale, Zona 39 

Gambia: see British West Africa 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Gambia 39 

phe Animals in National Forests 
9 

Gamelin, Maurice Gustave 41, 40 
France 297a 

Gandhi, Mohandas Karamchand 
43, 42, 41, 40 
India 351b; Pacifism 522a 

Garbage and Waste Disposal: see 
Public Health Engineering 40 

Garbett, Cyril Forster: see York, 
Archbishop of, 43 

Garfield, Harry Augustus 43 

Garland, (Hannibal) Hamlin 41 

Garnet: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Garnet 39 

Garratt, Geoffrey Theodore 43 

Garrett, John Work 43 

Gas, Natural 43, 42. See Natural 
Gas 41, 40 

Gas-Electric Bus: see Electric Trans- 
portation 41, 40 

Gas Masks: see Chemical Warfare 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Munitions of 
War 39 

Gasoline: see Rationing 43. See 
Petroleum 43, 42. See Gasoline 41, 
40, 39 

Gasoline rationing: Electric Trans- 
portation 262d; Motor Transporta- 
tion 463b; Petroleum 538a; Rationing 
588d; War Production, U.S. 753a 

Gasoline Tax: see Taxation 39 

Gaster, Moses 40 

Gates, Milo Hudson 40 

Gatti-Casazza, Giulio 41 

Gaulle, Charles de 43, 42, 41 
France 298c 

Gaunt, William 266a 

Gavin, Frank Stanton B. 39 

Gavutu, Solomon Islands 775c 

Gay, Frederick Parker 40 

Gdynia: see Danzig 39 

Gehrig, Henry Louis 42 

Geismar, Maxwell 61a 

Gems and Precious Stones 43, 42, 39 
Diamonds 235c 

General Education Board: see 
Rockefeller Foundation 43, 42, 39 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: see Women’s Clubs, Gen- 
eral Federation of 

General Maximum Price Regulation: 
Price Administration, Office of, 561d; 
Prices 563a 

Genetics 

Genoa, Italy 783a 

Genthe, Arnold 43 

Geographical Society, American: 
see American Geographical So- 
ciety 

Geography: see American Geo- 
graphical Society; National Geo- 
graphic Society 

Geology 

Geophysics: see Geology 39 

Geopolitics 331b 

George VI 

George I! 43, 42, 41 


George, Harold H. 43 

George, Walter Franklin 41, 39 

Georgia 

Georgia Warm Springs Foundation 
42, 39 

German-American Bund 43, 42, 41, 
40 


German Literature 43, 42, 39 

Germany 
Air Forces of the World 33c; Aliens 
48a; Aluminum 51a; Anti-Semitism 
66b; Antonescu, Ion 67b; Argentina 
76c; Aviation, Civil 90d; Banking 
95d; Belgium 104c; Birth Control 
109c; Birth Statistics 109d; Block- 
ade 111c; Bohemia and Moravia 113c; 
Bulgaria 136a; Business Review 
145a; Canals and Inland Waterways 
155a; Child Welfare 178c; Coal 192b; 
Communism 200c; Death Statistics 
227b; Denmark 231d; Estonia 269c; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 271c; Fascism 276a; Finland 
284c; Foreign Investments in the 
United States 294c; France 297a; 
Hispanic America and World War IIL 
336a; Hungary 345a; Infant Mor- 
tality 355c; Italy 371a; Jewish Reli- 
gious Life 376c; Latvia 386d; Lead 
395d; Linen and Flax 403d; Lith- 
uania 408d; Luxembourg 414a; Mor- 
ale, National 454d; Munitions of 
War 466a; Music 473b; National 
Debts 477d; Navies of the World 
488d; Netherlands 494a; Norway 
509a; Paris 530c; Petroleum 537a; 
Poland 553d; Potash 558d; Presby- 
terian Church 560d; Prisoners of 
War 567a; Radio 582c; Railroads 
585d; Rayon 589c; Refugees 592b; 
Roads and Highways 602d; Roman 
Catholic Church 604b; Rumania 
610a; Selective Service 625d; Ship- 
ping, Merchant Marine 633d; Ship- 
building 631a; Slovakia 639a; Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 646b; 
Spain 652c; Submarine Warfare 
665b; Sweden 675b; Switzerland 
676d; Turkey 700c; Unemployment 
702d; U.S.S.R. 704d; U.S. Invest- 
ments Abroad 721b; World War II 
768d; Youth Movements 789d; Yugo- 
slavia 790a 

Gest, Morris 43 

Ghazi Ibn Feisal 40 

Ghormley, Robert Lee 43 

Gibbons, Floyd (Phillips) 40 

Gibbs, George (author) 43 

Gibbs, George (engineer) 41 

Gibraltar: see Mediterranean, Brit- 
ish Possessions in the 43. See 
British Possessions in the Medi- 
Ror aneas 42, 41,)40. See Gibraltar 


Gibson, Ernest Willard 41 

Gilbert, Enrique Gil 654a. 

Gilbert, Prentiss Bailey 40 

Gilbert, Seymour Parker 39 

Gilbert and Ellice Islands Colony: 
see Pacific Islands, British 
World War II 786c 

Gilbertsville Dam: see Tennessee 
Valley Authority 39 

Gill, Eric Rowland 41 

Gilman, Lawrence 40 

Gilmour, Sir John 41 

Gilmore, John Washington 43 

Gin: see Liquors, Alcoholic 43, 42, 
41, 40 ? 

Ginger: see Spices 

Giraud, Henri Honoré 43 
France 298a 

Girl Scouts 

Glands: see Endocrinology; Medi- 
cine 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Physi- 
cology 40. See Chemistry 39 

Glasgow, Ellen 574d 

Glasgow 39 

Glass 

Glenn, Mary Willcox 41 

Gliding 43, 42, 41, 39 
Air Forces of the World 36c; Muni- 
tions of War 468a 

Giuck, Alma 39 

G-Men: see Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation 

“Gneisenau”’ (ship) 785c 

Godowsky, Leopold 39 

Goebbels, Joseph 778c 

Gesring, Hermann Wilhelm 43, 42, 


Goga, Octavian 39 

Gold 
Alaska 45a; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 271d; Northwest 
Territories 508d; Secondary Metals 
618d; South Africa, ,The Union of, 
649c 

Gold Coast: see British West Africa 
43, 42, 41, 40 

Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion: see Fairs, Exhibitions, Ex- 
positions 41. See Art Exhibitions; 
Art Galleries and Art Museums; 
Electric Lighting 41, 40. See In- 
terior Decoration; Lumber; San 
Francisco 40. See Architecture; 


California; Fairs and Exhibitions 
40, 39 

Goldenrod 171d 

Goldman, Emma 41 

Gold Salts 81d 

Gold Standard: see Gold 

Golf 

Goma y Tomas, Isidro 41 

Gémez, Ermilo Abreu 654b 

Gona, New Guinea: Japan 374b; World 
War I1 774d 

Gonads: see Endocrinology 43, 42 

Goncourt Prize Novel: see Literary 
Prizes 41, 40, 39 

Gonorrhoea: see Venereal Diseases 

Gonzaga, Maurizio 39 

Goodnow, Frank Johnson 40 

Goodrich, James Putnam 41 

Goodspeed, Thomas Harper 60b 

Gordon, Sir Charles Blair 40 

Gordon, Joe 100c 

Goring, Hermann Wilhelm: see 
Goering, Hermann Wilhelm 43, 
42, 41 

Gort, John Standish Surtees Pren- 
dergast Vereker 41, 40 

Gortner, Ross Aiken 43 

Governali, Paul (football) 293b 

Government Departments and Bu- 
reaus 

Government Expenditures: see Bud- 
gets, National; Taxation 43, 42, 
41. See Government Expenditures 
40, 39 

Government Printing Office: see 
Printing Office, U.S. Govern- 
ment 43, 42. See Government 
Printing Office 41, 40, 39 

Government Receipts: see Budgets, 
National 43, 42 

Governments-in-exile: Belgium 104d; 
Czechoslovakia 219c; Greece 325d; 
Latvia 387a; Netherlands 494b; Nor- 
way 509c; Poland 553c; Yugoslavia 
790c 

Governors and Premiers, British: 
see British Empire 

Gozo: see British Possessions in the 
Mediterranean 40. See Malta 39 — 

‘Graf Spee”: See European War; 
Great Britain; Hispanic America 
and the European War; Langs- 
dorff, Hans; Munitions of War; 
Neutrality; Submarine Warfare; 
Uruguay 40 

Grain: see Barley; Corn; Oats; Rice; 
Rye; Wheat 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Cereals 42, 41, 40, 39 

Gramicidin: Chemotherapy 170d; Den- 
tistry 233a; Medicine 429b 

Grand Army of the Republic 39 

Grand Coulee Dam: see Dams 43, 42, 
41, 40, 39. See Public Utilities 41. 
See Electric Transmission and 
Distribution 41, 40. See Washing- 
ton 40, 39 

Granger, Alfred Hoyt 40 

Granger, Walter 42 

Granite: see Stone 43, 42. See Mar- 
ble and Granite 41, 40, 39 

Grant, Elihu 43 

Grant tanks 472b 

Grapefruit 

Grapes 

Graphite 

Graser, Earle W. 42 

Grasshoppers: see Entomology 40, 39 

Grattan, Clinton Hartley 58c 

Grauert, Ulrich 42 

Gravel: see Sand and Gravel 

Graves, William Sidney 41 

Gray, Carl Raymond 40 

Gray, Wood 60d 

Grayson, Cary Travers 39 

Graziani, Rodolfo 41 

Great Britain, Royal Institution of: 
see Royal Institution of Great 
Britain 39 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
United Kingdom of 
Advertising 21c; Agriculture 28d; 
Air Forces of the World 37b; Alu- 
minum 51a; Ambassadors and En- 
voys 52b; Archaeology 71b; Archi- 
tecture 75a; Art Galleries and Art 
Museums 81c; Art Sales 82b; Bacon 
92c; Banking 95c; Bank of England 
97a; Birth Control 109c; Birth Sta- 


tistics 109d; Blockade 111c; Boy 


Scouts 119d; Bridges 125b; Budgets, 
National 134b; Building Industry 
135d; Burma 136d; Business Review 
144c; Canals and Inland Waterways 
154d; Child Welfare 178a; Church of 
England 186b; Civilian Defense 189a; 
Coal 193a; Communism 200c; Crime 
215a; Czechoslovakia 219c; Dance 
225b; Death Statistics 227b; Democ- 
racy 230d; Dietetics 236d; Education 
254a; Egypt 255d; Etching 270a; 
Ethiopia 271a; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 272a; Fertilizers 
283d; Finland 284c; Fisheries 287c; 
Floods and Flood Control 290c; 
Flour and Flour Milling 291c; Foot- 
ball 293d; Foreign Investments in 
the United States 294a; French Colo- 


nial Empire 300c; Furniture Indus- 
try 304a; Germany 311c; Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus 
320c; Hongkong 338c; Horse Racing 
340b; Horticulture 341c; Hospitals 
342c; Housing 343c; India 349d; In- 
fant Mortality 355c; Insurance 356d; 
International Trade 363a; Iran 365a; 
Labour Unions 385b; Lend-Lease 
Administration, Office of, 398d; Li- 
braries 402d; Liquor Control 406d; 
Literary Prizes 408b; Lumber 413b; 
Masonic Order 426d; Mediterranean, 
British Possessions in the 435a; 
Methodist Church 440d; Motor 
Transportation 463b; Munitions of 
War 466b; National Debts 477c; Na- 
vies of the World 488a; Newspapers 
and Magazines 501d; Pacifism 522a; 
Paper and Pulp Industry 529b; Por- 
tugal 555d; Post Office 558c; Prices 
563d; Prisoners of War 567a; Prisons 
568a; Public Health Engineering 
571d; Publishing (Book) 574a; Radio 
582b; Railroads 584d; Rayon 589c; 
Relief 593c; Rivers and Harbours 
600a; Roads and Highways 602d; 
Roman Catholic Church 604a; Se- 
lective Service 625d; Shipbuilding 
629a; Shipping, Merchant Marine 
633b; Socialism 641a; Social Security 
643a; Soil Erosion and Soil Con- 
servation 646a; Strikes and Lock- 
outs 663d; Submarine Warfare 666b; 
Tariffs 678c; Taxation 681a; Tele- 
vision 684c; Theatre 690c; Town and 
City Planning 695a; Tuberculosis 
698d; Unemployment 702b; U.S.S.R. 
707d; U.S. Investments Abroad 721b; 
Veterinary Medicine 737d; Wages 
and Hours 743a; War Relief Con- 
tributions 753d; World War II 768d; 
Zoological Gardens 791d 

Great Lakes Traffic: see Water- 
Borne Commerce of the United 
States 43, 42. See Canals and In- 
land Waterways 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Greece 
Albania 45b; Archaeology 72a; Bul- 
garia 136a; Navies of the World 
489c; Prisoners of War 567a; War 
Relief Contributions 754a; VYugo- 
slavia 790d 

Gas Church: see Eastern Churches 


Green, William 39 

Greenland 43, 42, 41, 39 
Cryolite 216a 

Green-Light letter 98b 

Greenough, Chester Noyes 39 

Greenwood, Arthur 383c 

Gregg, Willis Ray 39 

Grenada: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason 41 

Grey, Zane 40 

Griffith, John Price Crozer 42 

Grindelil-Matthews, Harry 42 

Grindstones: see Abrasives 43, 42. 
See Grindstones 39 

Grinnell, Joseph 40 

Groener, Wilhelm 40 

Grozny (oil fields): Petroleum 537a; 
World War II 780b 

Grumman (aeroplane) 31b 

Guadalcanal: see Japan; World War 
11 43 
Marine Corps 423b; United States 
717b 

Guadeloupe: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41. Sce Guadeloupe 
40, 39 

Guam 

Guatemala 
Spanish-American Literature 654b; 
Central America 166Fd 

Guayule: see Chemurgy; Rubber 
and Rubber Manufacture 43, 42 
Business Review 139b; Mexico 442b 

Guerrilla warfare: Croatia 215d; Mik- 
hailovitch, Draja 446b; Montenegro 
453d; Philippines, Commonwealth of 
the 541b; World War II 777a; Yugo- 
slavia 790b 

Guertner, Franz 42 

Guggenheim, Murry 40 

Guggenheim, Simon 42 : 

Guggenheim Fellowships: see Lit- 
erary Prizes 43, 41 

pugsenbem Memorial Foundation 
43, 42 

Guiana, British: see British Guiana 

Guiana, Dutch: see Surinam 

Guiana, French: see French Colo- 
nial Empire 43, 42, 41. See French 
Guiana 40, 39 

Guillaumat, Marie Louis Adolphe 41 

Guinea: see French Colonial Em- 
pire; Portuguese Colonial Empire; 
Spanish Colonial Empire 43, 42, 
41, 40. See French West Africa and 
the Sahara; Portuguese Guinea; 
Spanish West Africa 39 

Guise, Duke of: see Bourbon, vean 
Pierre C. M. de 41 

Gulf Intracoastal waterway 154c 
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Gunther, Franklin Mott 42 

Gustavus V 43, 42, 41, 39 

Gymnastics 43 

Gynaecology and Obstetrics 
Anaesthesia 62d; Birth Control 109a; 
Child Welfare 175c; Medicine 432a 

Gypsum 

Haab, Robert 40 

Haakon VII 43, 42, 41 

Hacha, Emil 40, 39 

Hackett, Charles 43 

Hackett, Horatio Balch 42 

Hadfield, Sir Robert Abbott 41 

Haegg, Gunder 695b 

Haemoglobin 62a 

Haemophilia 39 

Haemorrhage: Anaemia 62a; Gynaecol- 
oey and Obstetrics 328b; Physiology 

a 


Hagen, Paul 31i1a 

Haggard, William David 41 

Hagner, Francis Randall 41 

Hainisch, Michael 41 

Haiti 
Child Welfare 178a; Coffee 195c; 
Hispanic America and World War 
II 336a 

Halder, Franz 43 

Hale, George Ellery 39 

Hale, Nancy 59a 

Halifax, Edward Frederick Lindley 
Wood 43, 42, 41, 39 

Halifax (aeroplane) 37d 

Hall, Grover Cleveland 42 

Halliburton, Richard 40 

Halsey, William Frederick, Jr. 43 

“Ham and Eggs’”’ Pension Bill: see 
Elections 40 

Hambro, Carl Joachim 41 

Hamilton, Cosmo 43 

Hamlin, Charles Sumner 39 

Hammer Throw: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Hammond, William Alexander 39 

Hand-ball 

Hanson, Ole 41 

Hanson, Richard Burpee 41 

Harari, Hananiah 525a 

Harbours: see Rivers and Harbours 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Reclama- 
tion 39 

Hardy, W. G. 153d 

Harington, Sir Charles Harington 
41 


Harkness, Edward Stephen 41 

Harper, William Allen 43 

Harper Prize Novel: see Literary 
Prizes 43, 42, 40, 39 

Harrington, Francis Clark 41, 40 

Harrington, John Lyle 43 

Harris, Sir Arthur T. 43 

Harris, James Rendel 42 

Harris, Sam H 

Harrison, Byron Patton 42 

Hart, Thomas Charles 43, 42 

Hartley, Marsden 524c 

Harty, Sir Herbert Hamilton 42 

Harvard University 

Harwood, Sir Henry Harwood 43 

Hatay, The: see European War; 
Turkey 40. See Hatay, The 39 

Haushofer, Karl 43 

Havana Conference: see Pan Ameri- 
can Union 42, 41. See Central 
America; Cuba; Hispanic Ameri- 
ca and the European War; Neu- 
trality; United States 41 

Havoc (aeroplane) 37d 

Hawaii 
Meteorology 438c 

Hawke, Martin Bladen Hawke 39 

Hawks, Frank Monroe 39 

Hawley, Willis Chatman 42 

Hawthornden Prize: see Literary 
Prizes 

Hay 

Hayden, Joseph Ralston 58c 

Hayden Foundation, Charles 39 

Hayes, Sir Bertram Fox 42 

Hayes, Patrick Joseph 39 

Hay Fever: see Allergy 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Air Conditioning 41, 40, 39 


. Hazen, Charles Downer 42 


Head, Sir Henry 41 

Health, Industrial: see Industrial 
Health 43 P 

Health Insurance: see Social Secur- 
ity 42, 41 

Health Program, National: see Den- 
tistry; Medicine 40, 39. See Ameri- 
can Medical Association 39 

Hearing Aids: see Deafness 43, 42, 41 

Heart and Heart Diseases a 
Death Statistics 227d; Medicine 
432a 

Heath, Lady Mary 40 

Heath, Thomas K. 39 

Heavy Carbon: see 
Separation of, 40 

Heavy Hydrogen, see Isotopes, The 
Separation of; Matter, Structure 
of, 40 

Hebrew Literature 39 

Heckscher, August 42 

Heidenstam, Carl Gustaf Verner 
von 41 


Isotopes, The 


Heinkel (aeroplane): Air Forces of the 
World 34d; Munitions of War 466d 

Hejaz: see Arabia 

“Heliarc’”’ welding 92a 

Helicopter: see Aviation, Civil 43, 39 

Helium 

Heller, Edmund 40 

Hemp 40, 39 

Henderson, Leon 43, 42 

Henderson, Sir Nevile Meyrick 43 

Henderson field, Guadalcanal 775d 

Henlein, Konrad 39 

Heparin 328c 

Heredity 41, 40, 39 

Hering, Hermann S. 41 

Hernia 49c 

Herreshoff, Nathanael Greene 39 

Herriot, Edouard 298a 

Hershey, Lewis B. 42, 41 

Herty, Charles Holmes 39 

Hertz, Alfred 43 

Hertzog, James Barry Munnik 43 
South Africa, The Union of, 649c 

Hess, Rudoif Walther 42 

Hewitt, Henry Kent 43 

Heydrich, Reinhard 43 
Bohemia and Moravia 113c 

Heyward, DuBose 41 

Higginson, Mary Potter Thacher 42 

Highways: see Roads and Highways 

Highway to Alaska: see Roads and 
Highways 43, 42 
Alaska 45a; Canada 150c; Munitions 
of War 470d 

Hilferding, Rudolf 42 

Hill, Sir Arthur William 42 

Hill, Eben Clayton 41 

Hill, Robert Thomas 42 

Hill, Russell 59a 

Hill, (Red) William 43 

Hillhouse, Percy Archibald 43 

Hillman, Sidney 42, 41 
Labour Unions 384c 

Himmler, Heinrich 43 
Italy 371b 

Hines Trial: see Tammany Hall 39 

Hintze, Paul von 42 

Hiranuma, Kiichiro 40 

Hirota, Koki 39 

Hispanic America: see Argentina; 
Bolivia; Brazil; British Guiana; 
British Honduras; Chile; Colom- 
bia; Costa Rica; Ecuador; French 
Colonial Empire; Guatemala; 
Honduras; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru; Salvador, El; 
Surinam; Uruguay; Venezuela 
43, 42. See Latin America 41, 40, 39 
Advertising 21d; American Geo- 
graphical Society 55c; American Li- 
brary Association 57c; Archaeology 
69a; Aviation, Civil 90a; Child Wel- 
fare 177d; Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 199c; Dance 222d; Democ- 
racy 230d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 272d; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 274c; Fas- 
cism 276c; Fisheries 288c; Gold 318a; 
Hispanic America and World War II 
334d; International Law 361d; Radio 
581d; Roads and Highways 602a; 
Rubber and Rubber Manufacture 
609b; Spanish-American Literature 
654a; United States 718a; U.S. In- 
vestments Abroad 721a; Wool 767c 

Hispanic America and World War 
11 43, 42, 41, 40 
Central America 166Fd; Interna- 
tional Law 361d; Mexico 441b; Pan 
American Union 528a 

Hispaniola: see Dominican Repub- 
lic; Haiti; West Indies 

Historical Association, American: 
see American Historical Associ- 
ation 42, 41, 40, 39 

Hitler, Adolf 
Anti-Semitism 66b; Germany 3lic; 
Haushofer, Karl 331c; World War II 
778¢ 

Hlinka, Andreus 39 

Hlinka party (Slovakia) 639a 

Hobart, Esther Jane Tuttle 42 

Hobby, Oveta Culp 43 

Hobson, Robert Lockhart 42 

Hockey: see Ice Hockey 43, 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Field Hockey 39 

Hodza, Milan 39 


Hogs 
Aan 428d; Veterinary Medicine 737c 

HOLC: see National Housing Agen- 
cy 43. See Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation 42 

Holland, Charles Thurstan 42 

Holland: see Netherlands 

Hollander, Jacob H. 41 

Hollins, Alfred 43 

Holmes, Phillips 43 

Holt, Sir Herbert Samuel 42 

Home Building, Federal: see Na- 
tional Housing Agency 43. Sce 
Housing 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Federal Home Loan Bank Sys- 
tem 42, 41, 40, 39 

Home Loan Bank, Federal: see Na- 
tional Housing Agency 43 

Home Owners’ Loan Corporation: 
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see National Housing Agency 43. 
See Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion 42 

Homma, Masaharu 43 
World War II 771d 

Honduras 
pepo America 166Fd; Coco-Nuts 
195a 

Honduras, British: see British Hon- 
duras 43, 42 

Honey: see Bee-keeping 

Hongkong 43, 42, 39 
Japan 372c 

Hooker, Elon Huntington 39 

Hooper, Franklin Henry 41 

Hopkins, Harry L. 43, 42, 39 

Hoppe, Willie 107c 

Hops 

Hore-Belisha, Leslie 39 

Horgan, Stephen Henry 42 

Hormones: see Cancer 43. See Endo- 
crinology 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Medicine 43, 42, 41, 40. See Bio- 
chemistry; Zoology 42, 41. See 
Urology 42, 41, 40. See Chemo- 
therapy 42, 41, 40, 39. See Physi- 
ology 42, 40. See Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics; Psychology 41, 40. See 
Chemistry, Applied; Dentistry; 
Sterilization, Surgery 40. See 
ehemistry: Entomology; X-Ray 


Hornblow, Arthur 43 

Horne, Robert Stevenson Horne 41 

Horner, Henry 41 

Horse Racing 

Horses 
Veterinary Medicine 737a 

Horseshoe Pitching 39 

Horse Shows: see Shows 

Horthy, Admiral 39 

Horthy, Stephen 43 
Hungary 344d 

Horticulture 

Hosiery: see Rayon 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Silk 42. See Silk and Silk Manu- 
facture 41, 40 

Hospital Book Guide: see American 
Library Association 42, 41 

Hospitalization Imsurance: see In- 
surance 43 

Hospitals 
Insurance 357b; Veterans adminis- 
tration 735b 

Houghton, Alanson Bigelow 42 

House, Edward Mandell 39 


Housing ° 
Architecture 74b; Building Industry 
135a; Census, 1940 166c; Federal 


Works Agency 282b; Law 390b; Mu- 
nicipal government 464b; National 
Housing Agency 479b; Town and 
City Planning 694d; Washington, 
D:C. 755a 

Housing Administration, Federal: 
see National Housing Agency 43. 
See Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 42 

Housing Agency, National: see Na- 
tional Housing Agency 43 

Housing Authority, U.S.: see Na- 
tional Housing Agency 43. See 
Federal Works Agency 42 

Houston, David Franklin 41 

Hovey, Otis Ellis 42 

Howard, Sidney Coe 40 

Howard of Penrith 40 

Howe, Frederic Clemson 41 

Howe, Harrison Estell 43 

Howitzer gun 470b 

Howland Island: sce South Sea and 
Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 39 

Hoxie, Charles A. 42 

Hsu Shih-chang 40 

Hubeny, Maximilian John 43 

Hughes, Howard Robard 39 

Hull, Cordell 43, 42 
Albania 45c¢ 

Hulse, Hiram Richard 39 

Hungary 
Aliens 48a; Anti-Semitism 66c; Birth 
Statistics 109d; Death Statistics 
227b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 271c; Infant Mortality 
355c; Petroleum 537b; Presbyterian 
Church 560d; Rumania 610c; Yugo- 
slavia 790b 

Huntziger,Charles Léon Clement 42 

Hurdling: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Hurricane (aeroplane) 38b 

Hutchison, Bruce 154a 

Hutton, Maurice 41 

Hveger, Ragnhilde 676c 

Hybridism: Genetics 307b; Plant In- 
dustry, Bureau of, 550b 

Hyde, Dr. Douglas 39 

Hydroponics 39 , 

Hygiene, Industrial: see Industrial 
Hygiene 43, 42 

Hymans, Paul 42 

Hypophysis 264b : 

Hyvernat, (Eugene-Xavier-Louis) 
Henry 42 

Ibn Saud 39 

ICC: see Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission 43, 42. See Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 41. See Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus 
41, 40, 39. See Legislation, Federal 
41, 39. See Railroads 40, 39 

Ice Hockey 

Iceland 

Ice Skating 

Ickes, Harold L. 538c¢ 

Idaho 

Ikeda, Seihin 39 

Illinois 

Illinois, University of 

Illiteracy 42, 41, 40, 39 

Ilumination: see Electrical Indus- 
tries 43, 42. See Electric Lighting 
41, 40, 39. See Electrical Engineer- 
ing; Interior Decoration 39 

Ilmenite 692b 

1.L.0.: see International 
Organization 

Immigration and Emigration, Palestine 
526d 

Immigration and Emigration, U.S. 
Aliens 47b; Census, 1940 162a 

Immunization, Therapeutic: see 
Serum Therapy 43, 40, 39 
Infantile Paralysis 354c 

Import licence 768a 

Imports: see International Trade 

ariffs 43, 42, 41. See Agriculture; 

Trade Agreements; United States 
42, 41. See Exports and Imports 
40, 39 

Imports, Office of, 246c 

Incendiary Warfare: see Warfare, 
Incendiary 43 

Income, U.S. Distribution of: see 
Wealth and Income, Distribu- 
tion of, 43 

Income Tax: see Taxation 43, 42. Sce 
Income Tax 41, 40, 3 

Independent Labour Party 39 
Parliament, Houses of, 531c 

India 
Archaeology 72b; China 181b; Dams 
222b; Drought 242c; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 272b; 
Great Britain 323c; Irrigation 368d; 
Islam 369c; Jinnah, Mohammed Ali 
377b; Jute 378a; Manganese 420d; 
Munitions of War 469b; Railroads 
586d; Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur 615a; 
Shipbuilding 631a; Silk 636a; Tea 
681d; Tobacco 693b 

Indiana 

Indians, American 
Archaeology 69d; Death Statistics 
227c 

Indium: see Metallurgy 43 

Indo-China, French: see World War 
11 43, 42. See France; Japan 43, 
42, 41. See French Colonial Em- 
pire, 43, 42, 41, 40. See Thailand 
42. See Chinese-Japanese War 42, 
41. See European War; Siam 
41. See French-Indo China 39 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 273d 

Industrial accidents 18a 

Industrial Heaith 43, 42, 39 
American Medical Association 61d; 
Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices, Office of, 228c; Eye, Diseases 
of, 274c 

Industrial Production: see War 
Production, U.S. 43. See Business 
Review 43, 42 

Industrial Research 42, 41, 40, 39 

Infantile Paralysis 
Epidemics and Public Health Con- 
trol 268b; Nervous System 493c 

Infant Mortality 

Infantry: see Munitions of War; 
World War 11 43, 42. Sec Armies of 
the World 43, 42, 41, 39. See Euro- 
pean War; Lightning War; Tac- 
tics in the European War 41, 40. 
7 Strategy of the European War 


Labour 


Inflation: see Business Review; 
United States 43. See Inflation 39 
Budgets, National 134b; Consumer 
Credit 207d; France 299b; National 
Debts 476d; Price Administration, 
Office of, 562b; Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano 605d 

Influenza: see Epidemics and Pub- 
lic Health Contro! 42. Sce Cold, 
Common, 39 
Death Statistics 227d 

Ingersoll, Royal Eason 43, 42 

Initiative and Referendum 

Inland Waterways: see Canals and 
Inland Waterways 

Inman, Ondess Lamar 43 

Inner Mongolia: see Mongolia 

Inonu, Ismet 39 

Insanity: see Psychiatry 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Nervous System 40, 39 

Insects: see Entomology 

Installment Selling: see Consumer 
Credit 43, 42 

Institute of Pacific Relations: see 
Pacific Relations, Institute of 
42, 41, 39 

Insulin: see Medicine 43, 42. See 
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Diabetes 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Endocrinology; Nervous System 
42, 41. See Chemotherapy 42, 41, 
40. See Psychiatry 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Intoxication, Alcoholic 41, 40. 
See Gynaecology and Obstetrics; 
Psychology 40 

Insull, Samuel 39 

Insurance 
Banking 96d; Hospitals 342c; Inter- 
national Law 362b; Law 390b; Na- 
tional Housing Agency 479d; Vet- 
erans Administration 735d 

Insurance, Crop: sce Agriculture 43 

Insurance, Old Age: see Social Se- 
curity 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Legis- 
lation, Federal 40 

Intelligence, Bureau of, 570d 

Intelligence service: Censorship 159d; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 
279a; Federal Communications Com- 
mission 280a 

Intelligence Tests: see Education, 
Elementary 40, 39. See Psychol- 
ogy, Applied 32 
Psychology 571la 

Inter-Allied Debts: see War Debts 
41, 40, 39 i 

Inter-American Agriculture _confer- 
ence: Hispanic America and World 
War II 335d; Mexico 442a 

Inter-American coffee quota agree- 
ment 123b 

Inter-American Conference of Amer- 
ican Foreign Ministers: Brazil 121a; 
Chile 179b; Ecuador 247a; Hispanic 
America and World War II 334d; 
Mexico 441a; Pan American Union 
528b; Peru 535c 

Inter-American co-operation: Argen- 
tina 76d; Brazil 121a; Child Welfare 
177c; Colombia 197b; Cuba 216c; 
Guatemala 326d; Hispanic America 
and World War II 334d; Nicaragua 
505c; Panama 527b; Pan American 
Union 528a; United States 718a; 
Uruguay 729d 

Inter-American Defense board 335b 

Inter-American Financial and Eco- 
nomic Advisory committee 335b 

Inter-American Highway: see Roads 
and Highways 
Nicaragua 505c; Venezuela 734a 

Inter-American Indian institute 353c 

Interior, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus 

Interior Decoration 

International Labour Conference: 
see International Labour Organ- 
ization 42 

International Labour Organization 
League of Nations 396a 

International Law 
Blockade 110d; Mandates 
Prisoners of War 566c 

International Peace Campaign: see 
Pacifism 40 

International Red Cross committee: 
Prisoners of War 567a; Red Cross 
591d 

International Trade 
Brazil 123b; Business Review 144b; 
Economic Warfare, Board of, 246b; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 271b; Hispanic America and 
World War II 336b; Tariffs 678b; 
Wool 767d 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
43, 42. See Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 41. See Government De- 
partments and Bureaus 41, 40, 
39. See Legislation, Federal 41, 39. 
See Railroads 40, 39 

Intestinal Disorders: see Alimen- 
tary System, Disorders of, 43, 42 

Intoxication, Alcoholic 
Psychiatry 570c 

Inventions: sce Patents 

Investment Banking: see Banking 
43, 42 

lodine 43, 42, 40, 39 
Endocrinology 264d 

lowa 

“Towa’’ (ship) 471la 

lowa, State University of 

lowa State College 43, 42, 41, 40 

Iran 
Archaeology 71d; Cotton 213a; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
272a; Navies of the World 490c; Pe- 
troleum 537d; Railroads 586d; Roads 
and Highways 602d 

iraq 
Archaeology 70a; Navies of the 
World 490c; Petroleum 537¢ 

Ireland: see Eire 

Ireland, Northern 

Irish Free State: see Eire 

Iron (chem.) 62a 

jron and Steel 
Business Review 139a; Canada 152a; 
Metallurgy 437a; Priorities and_Allo- 
cations 565d; Sweden 675b; War 
Production, U.S. 751b. See also un- 
der various countries 

tron and Steel Institute, American: 


419d; 


see American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute 43, 42, 41, 39 

lron Lung: see Infantile Paralysis 
43, 42. Sce Iron Lung 39 

Ironside, Sir (William) Edmund 40 

Irrigation 
Aqueducts 68a; Dams 221c 

Irwin, May 39 

Islam 
Arabia 68b; India 350c; Jinnah, Mo- 
hammed Ali 377b 

Isle of Man: see British Empire 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Isle of Man 39 

Isoprene 658c 

Isotopes: see Physics 43, 42. Sce 
Biochemistry; Matter, Structure 
of; Physiology 41. See Isotopes, 
The Separation of, 40 
Radiology 583a 

Itagaki, Seishiro 39 

Italian Colonial Empire 
World War II 783d 

Italian East Africa: sce Italian Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Italian East Africa 39 

Italian Literature 

Italian Somaliland: see Italian 
Colonia! Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Italian East Africa 39 

Italy } 
Air Forces of the World 36d; Albania 
45b; Aliens 48a; Aluminum 5la; 
Anti-Semitism 66c; Archaeology 
72a; Birth Control 109c; Birth Sta- 
tistics 109d; Blockade 111d; Busi- 
ness Review 145b; Croatia 215c; 
Dalmatia 221a; Death Statistics 
227b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 27id; Fascism 276a; 
Foreign Investments in the United 
States 294c; France 298a; Montene- 
gro 453d; Munitions of War 466c; 
Navies of the World 488d; Petroleum 
537b; Prisoners of War 567a; Rail- 
roads 586b; Roman Catholic Church 
604c; Selective Service 625d; Ship- 
building 631b; Spain 652c; Subma- 
rine Warfare 668b; Unemployment 
702d; Wines 763c; World War II 
783a; Yugoslavia 790b 

Ivory Coast: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
West Africa and the Sahara 39 

Jabotinsky, Vladimir 41 

Jackson, Robert Houghwout 42, 39 

Jackson, William Henry 4 


Jadeite: see Gems and Precious 
Stones 39 
Jai-Alai 39 


Jamaica: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40. See West Indies 40. 
See Jamaica 39 

James, Arthur Curtiss 42 

James, Preston 60b 

James, William Roderick 43 

James Tait Black Memorial Prizes: 
see Literary Prizes 

Jammes, Francis 39 

Japan 
Air Forces of the World 32b; Aliens 
48a; Aluminum 51a; Birth Control 
109c; Birth Statistics 109d; Block- 
ade 112d; Burma 136d; China 181b; 
Chosen 183b; Christian Unity 184d; 
Cotton 212c; Death Statistics 227c; 
Dutch East Indies 243b; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 273d; 
Exchange Stabilization Funds 274a; 
Fascism 276a, Foreign Investments 
in the United States 294c; Foreign 
Missions 295a; Guam 326d; Hong- 
kong 338c; Iran 365b; Manchuria 
419a; Methodist Church 440c; Mid- 
way Islands 446a; Morale, National, 
454d; Munitions of War 466c; Na- 
tional Debts 477d; Navies of the 
World 488c; Netherlands Colonial 
Empire 494d; Pacific Islands, Brit- 
ish, 519d; Petroleum 537b; Philip- 
pines, Commonwealth of the 540d; 
Portugal 555d; Prisoners of War 
566d; Railroads 586d; Red Cross 
591d; Roads and Highways 603a; 
Shipbuilding 631b; Silk 635d; Sub- 
marine Warfare 666b; Thailand 
689a; Tungsten 700a; Tunnels 700c; 
Unemployment 704a; Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics 708d; United 


States 717a; U.S. Investments 
Abroad 721b; Wake Island 744b; 
War Relief Contributions 754a: 


World War II 768d 
Japanese Beetle: see Entomology 
41, 40. See Horticulture 40 
Japanese-Chinese War: see World 
War II 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Chinese =./ aparece War 42, 41, 40, 
Japanese 


ULS.: see 
Aliens 43 
Japanese-Russian Border Conflict: 
see Russo-Japanese Border Con- 
flict 39 . 
Jarvis Island: see South Sea and 
Equatorial Islands 42, 41, 40, 39 
Jaspar, Henri 40 
Jaundice 434a 


Relocation, 


Java: see Dutch East Indies; Neth- 
erlands Colonial Empire 43. See 
Java 42, 41, 40, 39 
World War II 772d ; 

Java sea, battle of: Dutch East Indies 
243c; Japan 372d; World War II 
785d 

Jazz 39 

Jeffers, William M. 43 

Jehovah’s Witnesses: 
tion 41 
Pacifism 521d 

Jewish Religious Life 

Jewish Welfare Board 

Jews, Distribution of 42, 41, 40, 39 
Anti-Semitism 66b; France 299b; 
Palestine 526c; Refugees 592b; 
Roman Catholic Church 604b 

Jinnah, Mohammed Ali 43 
India 350d 

Jitterbug: see Dance 42, 41, 40, 39 
See Jazz 39 

Johns Hopkins University 

Johore, Strait of, Malaya 770d 

Johnson, Amy 42 

Johnson, Hugh Samuel 43 

Johnson, James Weldon 39 

Johnson, Royal Cleaves 40 

Johnston, Stanley 58c 

Joint maritime commission 360d 

Jones, Howard Harding 42 

Jones, Jesse Holman 43, 42, 41 

Jooss ballet 223c 

Joseph Ferdinand 43 

Joyce, James 42 

Judaism: see Jewish Religious Life 

Judo 

Jugoslavia: see Yugoslavia 

Juin, Alphonse, 298c 

Julius Rosenwald Fund: see Rosen- 
wald Fund, The Julius 

Jumping: sce Track and Field Sports 

Jungle warfare 771a 

Junior Colleges: 
and Colleges 
Education 252a 

Junkers (aeroplane): Air Forces of the 
World 34b; Munitions of War 466d 

Jupiter: see Astronomy 40 

Just, Ernest Everett 42 

Justice, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus 

Jute 

Juvenile Delinquency 
Marriage and Divorce 424b 

Kahn, Albert 43 

Kaiser, Henry J. 43 
Los Angeles 411c; 
716b 

Kaiser William II: see William 11 42 

Kalich, Bertha 40 

Kalinin, U.S.S.R. 778c 

Kallay, Nicholas von 344d 

Kallio, Kjosti 41 

Kameroons: see French Colonial 
Empire; Mandates 43, 42, 41. See 
British West Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Cameroons 39 

Kaneko, Kentaro 43 

Kano, Jigoro 39 

Kansas 

Kantorowicz, Hermann 41 

Karnebeek, Herman Adriaan Van 43 

Kaspar, Karel 42 

Kautsky, Karl 39 

Keitel, Wilhelm 43, 42, 41, 40 

Kelly, Colin P., Jr. 42 

Kelly, Walter C. 40 

Kelsey, Vera 60b 

phere te Ataturk: see Ataturk, Kemal 


see Educa- 


see Universities 


United States 


Kennedy, Joseph Patrick 39 

Kennelly, Arthur Edwin 40 

Kenny Treatment: sce Infantile 
Paralysis 43, 42 

Kent, Duke of, 43 

Kentucky 

Kentucky Dam: see Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority 42, 41, 40 

Kenya: see British East Africa 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Kenya 39 

Kerch peninsula, U.S.S.R. 779b 

Kerrl, Hanns 42 

Keyes, Charles Rollin 43 

Kharkov, U.S.S.R. 778d 

Kidd, Isaac Campbell 42 

Kidnapping 

Kimmel, Husband Edward 42 

King, Ernest Joseph 43, 42 

King, William Lyon Mackenzie 43, 
42, 39 
Canada, Dominion of 149a 

Kiplinger, Willard 57d 

Kiska: see Alaska; World War II 43 

Kittredge, George Lyman 42 

Kiwanis International 43, 42, 41, 39 

Klauder, Charles Zeller 39 

Kleist, Paul Ludwig von 43 

K.L.M. (Netherlands Airline): Avia- 
tion, Civil 90d; West Indies, British 
759d 

Knabenshue, Paul 43 

Knapp, Bradford 39 

Knickerbocker, Cholly: 
Maury H. B. 43 

Knights of Columbus 


see Paul, 


Knitwear: see Textile Industry 39 

Knopf, S. Adolphus 41 

Knowlson, James S. 43 

Knox, (William) Franklin 43, 42, 41 

Knudsen, William Signius 43, 42, 41 

Kodachrome process 544a 

Koehl, Hermann 39 

Koffka, Kurt 42 

Kohler, Walter Jodok 41 

Kok-sagyz (plant): Chemurgy 171d; 
Rubber and Rubber Manufacture 
609b 

Konoye, Fumimaro 42, 41, 39 

Korea: see Chosen 

Korizis, Alexander 42 

Korneychuk, A. 612a 

Koroseal 167¢ 

Kota Bahru, Malaya 770c 

Kourkoulis, Methodios 42 

Kramer, George Washington 39 

Kraus, René 31la 

Krause, Allen Kramer 42 

Krivitsky, Walter G. 42 

Krupskaya, Nadezhda Konstanti- 
novna 40 

Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 770c 

Kubelik, Jan 41 

Kuibyshev 42 

Kung, H. H. 39 

Kunz, Jakob 39 

Kunze, Gerhard Wilhelm 310d 

Kuomintang 39 

Kuprin, Alexander Ivanovich 39 

Kurdistan: see Turkey 39 

Kursk, U.S.S.R. 778d 

Kurusu, Saburo 42 

Kuwait: see Arabia 

Kyanite 

Labor Relations Board, National: 


‘see National Labor Relations 
Board 43, 42 
Labor, U.S. Department of: sce 


Government Departments and 
Bureaus 

Labour: see Agriculture; National 
Labor Relations Board; Ship- 
building; War Labor Board, Na- 
tional; War Production, U.S. 43. 
See Motion Pictures; Negroes 
(American); Radio; United States 
43, 42, 41, 40. See American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations; Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; La- 
bour Unions; Law; Relief; Strikes 
and Lock-outs; Supreme Court of 
the United States; Unemploy- 
ment; Wages and Hours 43, 42, 
41, 40, 39. See Defense Mediation 
Board, National; Defense, Na- 
tional 42. See Cotton 40. See Civil 
Service; Initiative and Referen- 
dum 40, 39. See Legislation, Fed- 
eral 39. See also under various 
states 
Bolivia 114b; Child Welfare 176d 

Labour Party 43, 42, 41, 40. Sce 
Socialist Party 39 
Parliament, Houses of, 531¢; Social- 
ism 641a 

Labour shortage: Agriculture 25b; 
Business Review 140a; Civil Service 
190b; Education 249c; Medicine 
434c; Mexico 442a; Newspapers and 
Magazines 500b; Rhodesia 597c; 
Selective Service 626b; Shipbuild- 
ing 629c; Shipping, Merchant Ma- 
rine 633a; U.S.S.R. 706c; United 
States 715a; War Production, U.S. 
750a 

Labour Unions 
American Federation of Labor 55b; 
Australia 84d; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations 205d; Law 390c; Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 485a; 
Shipbuilding 629c; United States 
714b; Wages and Hours 742c; War 
Labor Board, National 747a; War 
Production, U.S. 750a 

Labrador: see Newfoundland and 
Labrador 43, 42, 41, 40. See Lab- 
rador 39 

Lacrosse 43, 42, 41, 39 

Lae, New Guinea 774c 

Laemmle, Carl 40 

La Farge, Christopher Grant 39 

Laffoon, Ruby 42 

LaFollette-Bulwinkle Bill: see Ve- 
nereal Diseases 39 

Lagerlof, Selma 41 

La Guardia, Fiorello Henry 43, 42 
Civil Liberties 189d 

La Guardia Field: sce Airports 40 

Laidlaw, Sir Patrick Playfair 41 

Lamb: see Meat 42, 39 

Lambert, Alexander 40 

Lamberton, Robert Eneas 42 

Lambeth Walk: see Dancing 39 

La Meri (dancer) 223d 

Lancaster (aeroplane) 37b 

Land, Emory S. 43 

Land Banks: see Federal Land Banks 

Lane, Wheaton J. 60c , 

Langmuir, Arthur Comings 42 

Langsdorff, Hans 40 A 

Lanital (Milk Wool): see Chemistry 
Applied; Rayon 39 
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Lanman, Charles Rockwell 42 

Lansbury, George 41 

Laos: see French Colonial Empire 

Lapointe, Ernest 42 

Lard 43 

Lashio, Burma 777b 

Lasker, Emanuel 42 

Latin America: see Argentina; Bo- 
livia; Brazil; British Guiana; Brit- 
ish Honduras; Chile; Colombia; 
Costa Rica; Ecuador; French Co- 
lonial Empire; Guatemala; His- 
panic America and World War I1; 
Honduras; Nicaragua; Panama; 
Paraguay; Peru; Salvador, El; Su- 
rinam; Uruguay; Venezuela 43, 
42. See Latin America 41, 40, 39 
Advertising 21d; American Geo- 
graphical Society 55c; American Li- 
brary Association 57c; Archaeology 
69a; Aviation, Civil 90a; Child Wel- 
fare 177d; Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration 199c; Dance 222d; Democ- 
racy 230d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 272d; Export-Im- 
port Bank of Washington 274c; Fas- 
cism 276c; Fisheries 288c; Gold 318a; 
Hispanic America and World War II 
334d; International Law 361d; Radio 
581d; Roads and Highways 602a; 
Rubber and Rubber Manufacture 
609b; Spanish-American Literature 
654a; United States 718a; U.S. In- 
vestments Abroad 721a; Wool 767c 

Latter Day Saints: see Mormons 

Latvia 

Laughlin, Clara Elizabeth 42 

Laughlin, Irwin Boyle 42 

Lauri, Lorenzo 42 

Laval, Pierre 43, 42, 41 
Anti-Semitism 66d; France 297a 

Lavedan, Henri Léon Emile 41 

Lavelle, Michael J. 40 

Lavery, Sir John 42 
w 
Liquor Control 404c; Public Utilities 
573a; Radio 579b; Supreme Court of 
the United States 672d 

Lawn Tennis: see Tennis 

Lawrence, William 42 

Lead 
Secondary Metals 618c; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 752d 

League of Nations 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 85d; 
Drugs and Drug Traffic 242d; Man- 
dates 419d; Refugees 593a; Strategic 
Mineral Supplies 663d 

League of Red Cross Societies 592a 

Leahy, William Daniel 43, 42 

**Lease-Lend” Act (H.R. 1776): see 
Lend-Lease Administration, Of- 
fice of, 43, 42. See Great Britain; 
Neutrality 42. See Defense, Na- 
tional (U.S.); International Law 
42, 41 
Agriculture 24a; Bacon 92c; Business 
Review 144b; China 181b; Foreign In- 
vestments in the U.S. 294a; Muni- 
tions of War 472b; Rayon 590b; 
Roosevelt, F. D. 605c; Tariffs 678c 

Leather 
Shoe Industry 634a 

Lebanon 43. See Syria and Lebanon 
42, 39. See French Colonial Em- 
pire 41, 40 
Silk 636a 

Lebesgue, Henri 42 

Leblanc, Georgette 42 

Leblanc, Maurice 42 

Lederer, Emil 40 

Ledochowski, Viadimir 43 

Leeb, Wilhelm Joseph Franz Ritter 
von 42 

Leech, Margaret Kernochan 42 
Pulitzer Prizes 574d 

Leeward Islands: see West Indies, 
British 43, 42, 41, 40. Sec Leeward 
Islands 39 

Legislation: see Business Review; 
Law 43, 42. See Legislation 41 ,40,39 
United States 710d 

Lehman, Herbert H. 593c 

Lejeune, John Archer 43 

Leland Stanford Junior University: 
see Stanford University 

Lemons and Limes 

‘Lend-Lease’ Act: see Lend-Lease 
Administration, Office of, 43, 42. 
See Great Britain; Neutrality 42. 
See Defense, National (U.S.); In- 
ternational Law 42, 41 
Agriculture 24a; Bacon 92c; Business 
Review 144b; China 181b; Foreign 
Investments in the U.S. 294a; Mu- 
nitions of War 472b; Rayon 590b; 
Roosevelt, F. D. 605c; Tariffs 678c 

Lend-Lease Administration, Office 
of, 43, 42 

Lengien, Suzanne 39 

Leningrad 39 
World War II 778c 

Lenk, Maria 676c 

Leonard, Eddie 42 

Leopold I!1 41 

Lepidolite: see Lithium Minerals 
43 


Leprosy 

Lettuce 

Leucaemia 583a 

eae: Phoebus Aaron (Theodore) 


Levi-Civita, Tullio 43 

Levinson, Salmon Oliver 42 

Levitzki, Mischa 42 

Lewis, Dean De Witt 42 

Lewis, Francis Park 41 

Lewis, James Hamilton 40 

Lewis, John Llewellyn 39 
Labour Unions 384d; Murray, Philip 
472d; United States 714b 

Lewis, Mary Sybil 42 

Lewisohn, Adolph 39 

“Lexington” (ship) 31b 

Libel: see Law 43, 42 

Liberal Party (Great Britain) 42, 39 

Liberator (aeroplane): Munitions of 
War 466d; World War II 782d 

Liberia 

Liberty Ships: see Shipping, Mer- 
chant Marine; United States 43. 
See Shipbuilding 43, 42 

Libraries 
American Library Association 56d; 
American Medical Association 61c 

Libya: see World War II 43, 42. See 
Great Britain; Italy 43, 42, 41. See 
Italian Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 
40. See Armies of the World; Euro- 
pean War 41. See Libya 39 
Germany 313d; Rommel, Erwin 
605b; Submarine Warfare 666b 

Lidice: see Bohemia and Moravia 43 
Sculpture 618b 

Lie, Jonas 41 

Liechtenstein 

Lie Detector: see Crime Detection 
40, 39. See Law (Case) 39 

Life Insurance: see Insurance 

Life Span: see Birth Statistics; 
Death Statistics; Infant. Mortal- 
ity; Suicide Statistics 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Population, Move- 
ments of, 39 
Airports and Flying Fields 40d; Pho- 
tography 545a 

LighthouseService: see Coast Guard, 


U.S. 42, 41, 40. See Lighthouse 


Service 39 

Lighting: see Electrical Industries 
43, 42. See Motion Pictures 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Electric Lighting 41, 40. 
See Architecture 40. For air raid 
Re see Air Raid Defense 


Lightning (aeroplane) 466b 
Lightning War 41, 40 

Lignin: see Chemistry 43 
Lilienthal, David Eli 39 
Lillard, Richard G. 59c 

Lillie, Gordon W. 43 

Lime 

Limes: see Lemons and Limes 
Limestone: see Stone 
Lindbergh, Charles A. 42 
Lindemann, Ferdinand von 40 
Lindgren, Waldemar 40 
Lindley, Ernest Hiram 41 

ee aceon: Paul Myron Wentworth 


Linen and Flax 

Linn, James Weber 40 

Linton, Edwin 40 

Lions Clubs, International Associa- 
tion of, 43, 42, 41, 39 

Lipiodol 788a 

Lipman, Jacob Goodale 40 

Lippincott, Joshua Bertram 41 

Liquor Control 43 
Canada 150c; Intoxication, Alcoholic 
363d 

Liquors, Alcoholic 
Anti-Saloon League of America 66a; 
Brewing and Beer 124b; Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union 765d 

List, Siegmund W. W. 43, 42 

Literacy: see IMiteracy 41, 40, 39 

Literary Prizes 
Pulitzer Prizes 574d 

Literary Research 39 

Literature: see American Litera- 
ture; Canadian Literature; Eng- 
lish Literature; French Litera- 
ture; Italian Literature; Literary 
Prizes; Publishing (Book); Span- 
ish-American Literature 43, 42, 
41, 40, 39. See German Literature 
43, 42, 39. See Portuguese Litera- 
ture; Russian Literature; Span- 
ish Literature 43, 39. See Radio 
42. See Radio, Industrial As- 
pects of, 41, 40. See Dutch Liter- 
ature 40, 39. See Australian Lit- 
erature; European Literature; He- 
brew Literature; Literary Re- 
search; Scandinavian Literature 
9 


Lithium Minerals 43, 42, 40, 39 

Lithuania 

Little Entente 41, 40, 39 : 

“Little steel’ formula: Labour Unions 
384a; Law 395b, United States 714c; 
War Labor Board, National 747a 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich 43, 42 
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U.S.S.R. 708b 

Liverpool, Arthur William de 
Brite Savile Foljambe 42 

Livestock 
Agriculture 22d; Dietetics 237a; 
Meat 428c; Shows 635a; U.S.S.R. 
706c 

Livestock Shows: see Shows 

Llewellyn, Sir William 42 

Lloyd of Dolobran, George Am- 
brose Lloyd 42 

Local Government: see Municipal 
Government 41, 40, 39 

Lockheed (aeroplane): Aviation, Civil 
91d; Munitions of War 468a 

Locusts: see Entomology 40, 39 

Lodge, Sir Oliver (Joseph) 41 

Loewenstein, Karl 59d 

Logan, Marvel Mills 40 

Lombard, Carole 43 

Lombardi, Ernie (baseball) 101a 

London , 
Architecture 75a; Relief 594b 

London, Royal Society of: see Royal 
Society of London 39 

London University 

ao Ranger’’: see Graser, Earle W. 


Loree, Leonor Fresnel 41 

Loring, Eugene 223c 

Los Angeles 

psa tit Philip Henry Kerr 41, 

Loudon, Hugo 42 

Louis, Joe 118c 

Louise, Princess 40 

Louisiana 

Lovat-Fraser, James Alexander 39 

Love, Nancy Harkness 43 

Lo Wen-kan 42 

Lozovsky, Solomon Abramovich 42 

Lucas, Edward Verrall 39 

Luce, Clare Boothe 43 

Luebeck, Germany: Germany 312b; 
World War II 782a 

Luftwaffe (German air force) 782a 

Lumber 
Forests 295a 

Lundeen, Ernest 41 

Lungs, Dust Diseases of: see Silico- 
sis 39 

Lutherans 

Luxembourg 

Luzon Island, Philippines 771b 

Lynchings 

Lyons, Joseph Aloysius 40 

Lyons, Ted (baseball) 101a 

Lyttelton, Oliver 322b 

McAdoo, William Gibbs 42 

McAfee, Mildred H. 43 
Women Accepted for 
Emergency Service 766a 

Macao: see Portuguese Colonial 
Empire 43 

MacArthur, Douglas 43, 42 
Japan 372c; Philippines, Common- 
wea of the 540d; World War II 
771 

MacBride, Ernest William 41 

Macchi (aeroplane) 36d 

McClellan, George Brinton 41 

McClintic, George Warwick 43 

McCormick, Harold Fowler 42 

McCullough, Mary 154a 

MacDonald, Mrs. Ewan: see Mont- 
gomery, Lucy Maud 43 

McDonald Observatory: see Astron- 
omy 40 

Macdonnell, Norman Scarth 39 

McDougall, William 39 

McDowell, William G. 39 

Macedonia 136a 

McGarrah, Gates W. 41 

Machado y Morales, Gerardo 40 

Machinery,Farm: see Agriculture 43 

Machinery and Machine Tools 
Agriculture 28a; Automobile Indus- 
try in the War 88d; Munitions of 
War 469d 

McIntyre, Oscar Odd 39 

Mackay, Clarence Hungerford 39 

Mackay, William Andrew 40 

Mackenzie, Arthur Stanley 39 

Mackenzie, Charles Kincaid Mac- 
kenzie 39 

Mackenzie, lan Alistair 39 

McKenzie, Robert Tait 39 

Mackenzie King, William Lyon: see 
King, William Lyon Mackenzie 
43, 42 

McKesson & Robbins Scandal: see 
Coster, Frank Donald 39 

McLean, Edward Beale 42 

McMillan, John 40 

McNamara, James B. 42 

McNamee, Graham 43 

McNary, Charles Linza 41 

McNaughton, Andrew George Latta 
43, 42, 41, 40 

McNeill, James 39 

McNutt, Paul Vories 43, 40 

McRae, James Henry 41 

McReynolds, Samuel Davis 40 

MacSwiney, Mary 43 

Madagascar: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Mada- 
gascar 39 


Volunteer 
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France 299a; World War II 785a 

Madeira: see Portuguese Colonial 
Empire 40. See Madeira 39 

Madrid 39 

Magazines and Periodicals: see 
Newspapers and Magazines 43, 42. 
See Magazines and Periodicals 
41, 40, 39 

Maginot Line: see European War; 
Strategy of the European War; 
Tactics in the European War 41. 
See Maginot Line 40. Sce Armies 
of the World 39 

Maglione, Luigi 40 

Magnesite 

Magnesium 
Warfare, Incendiary 745d; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 752c 

Magnetic Mines: see Blockade 42, 
41, 40 

Mahin, Frank C. 43 

Mahmud, Mohammed Pasha 42 

Maikop-Kuban (oil fields): Petroleum 
537a; World War II 779d 

Mail-Order Business: see Business 
Review 43, 42. See Mail-Order 
Business 41, 40, 39 

Maine 

Maize: see Corn 

Majorca: see Balearic Isles 39 


Makassar strait, battle of: Dutch 
East Indies 243b; World War II 
785d 

Makin island, Pac. O.: Submarine 


Warfare 669b; World War II 786c 

Malacca: see Straits Settlements 
42, 40, 39 

Malaria 40, 39 

Malaya, British: see Japan; World 
War I! 43, 42. See Federated Ma- 
lay States; Unfederated Malay 
States 43, 42, 41, 40. See Straits 
Settlements 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Malinowski, Bronislaw Kasper 43 

Mallea, Eduardo 654b 

Mallory, Clifford D. 42 

Mallory, Frank Burr 42 

Malt 124b 

Malta: see Mediterranean, British 
Possessions in the, 43. See British 
Possessions in the Mediterranean 
42, 41, 40. See Malta 39 

Manchester (aeroplane) 37b 

Manchuria 43. See Manchoukuo 42, 
41, 40, 39 
Navies of the World 490c 

Mandalay, Burma 774c 

Mandated Pacific Islands: see Pa- 
cific Islands, Mandated 

Mandates 

Manganese 
Metallurgy 437a; War Production, 
U.S. 2 

Manila, P.JI.: Philippines, Common- 
wealth of the, 540d; World War II 
hehe 

Manitoba 

Maniu, Julius 610b 

Manly, John Matthews 41 

Mann, Tom 42 

Mannerheim Line: see European 
War; Finland 41, 40 

Manning table plan 394d 

Manpower, War: see War Manpower 
Commission 43 

Manufacturers, National Associa- 
tion of: see National Association 
of Manufacturers 43 

Maple Products 43, 42. See Maple 
Sugar 41, 40, 39 

Maps and charts: American Geographi- 
cal Society 55c; Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, U.S. 193c; National Geo- 
graphic Society 478c 

Marble: see Stone 43, 42. See Mar- 
ble and Granite 41, 40, 39 

Marchand, Jean 42 

Marchesi, Blanche 41 

Marcus island, Pac. O. 786c 

Mareth line, Tunisia 784c 

Margoliouth, David Samuel 41 

Margueritte, Victor 43 

Mariani, Domenic 40 

Marianne islands, Pac. O. 520d 

Marie (Queen) 39 

Marijuana: see Chemistry; Psychi- 
atry 41. See Marijuana 39 

Marin, John 522d 

Marine Biology 

Marine Corps 
United States 717b; Wake Island 
744b; World War II 775c 

Marine Insurance: see Insurance 

Maritime commission: Shipbuilding 
628d; Shipping Merchant Marine, 
632b 

Market Gardening 

Marketing: see Business Review 43, 
42. See Marketing 41, 40, 39 

Mark IV tank 472a 

Markham, Edwin 41 

Marler, Sir Herbert (Meredith) 41 

Marriage and Divorce 
Census, 1940, 164b; Law 390a; Selec- 
tive Service 621b 

Fa a George Catlett 43, 42, 41, 
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Marshall islands, Pac. O.: Air Forces 
of the World 31a; Pacific Islands, 
Mandated, 520d; World War II 786c 

Martin, Edward 39 

Martin, Edward Sandford 40 

Martin, Frank Lee 42 

Martin, Helen Reimensnyder 40 

Martin, Joseph W., Jr. 41 

Martin, William McChesney, Jr., 
39 

Martinez, Enrique Gonzalez 654d 

Martinique: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41. See Martinique 
40, 39 

Maryland 

M.A.S. (ship) 487a 

Mascheroni, Edoardo 42 

Mason, Walt 40 

Masonic Order 43, 42, 41, 40 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Massine, Leonide 223b 

Mata, Humberto 654b 

Matchek, Vlatko 2i5c 

Mathematics 

Matheson, Samuel Pritchard 43 

Mathews, Shailer 42 

Matile, Leon A. 39 

Matrimonial Causes Act: see Mar- 
riage and Divorce 39 

Matsuoka, Yosuke 42 

Matter, Structure of: see Physics 
43, 42. Sce Matter, Structure of 
41, 40, 39 

Matthews, Mark Allison 41 

Mattingly, Garret 266a 

Maud (Queen) 39 

Maurice and Laura Falk Founda- 
tion, The: see Falk Foundation, 
The Maurice and Laura 

Mauritania: see French Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French 
West Africa and the Sahara 39 

Mauritius: see British East Africa 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Mauritius 39 

Max, Adolphe 40 

Maxwell, William Babington 39 

Mayo, Charles Horace 40 

Mayo, Katherine 41 

Mayo, William James 40 

Mears, Helen 58a 

Meat 
Agriculture 23b; Horses 341la 

Medical Association, American: see 
American Medical Association 

Medical Association, British: see 
British Medical Association 41, 
40, 39 

Medical Research, Committee on: 
see Scientific Research and De- 
velopment, Office of, 43, 42 

Medicine 6 
American Medical Association 61b; 
Child Welfare 175c; Great Britain 
322d; Industrial Health 353d; Oste- 
opathy 519b; Psychiatry 569c; Rock- 
efeller Foundation 603b 

Mediterranean, British Possessions 
in the, 43. See British Possessions 
in the Mediterranean 42, 41, 40 
World War II 783d 

Mediterranean sea: Blockade 
Submarine Warfare 666b; 
War II 785c 

Meighen, Arthur 42 

Mellon Art Gallery: see Smith- 
sonian Institution 43, 42 

Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search 39 

Memel Territory 40, 39 

Mencken, ‘H. L. 57d 

Mendelsohn, Charles Jastrow 40 

Menéndez Pidal, R. 655b 

Menocal y Deop, Mario Garcia 42 

Mental Diseases: see Psychiatry 

Mental hygiene, national committee 
on, 455b 

Menzies, Robert Gordon 42, 40 

Mercer, Beryl 40 

Merchant Marine: see Shipping, 
Merchant Marine, 43 

Mercury 

nie Po ih Dmitri Sergeievich 


111d; 
World 


Merit System: see Civil Service 

Merriam, Clinton Hart 43 

Merrick, Leonard 40 

Mesotrons: see Matter, Structure 
of; Physics 41 

Messerschmitt (aeroplane): Air Forces 
of the World 34a; Munitions of War 
466a 

Metabolism 108a 

Metallurgy 
Photography 546b 

Metal Prices and Production: sce 
Mineral and Metal Prices and 
Production 

Metaxas, John 42, 41, 39 

Meteorology 
Greenland 326b 

Methodist Church 

Metropolitan Museum of Art: sec 
Art Galleries and Art Museums 
43, 42, 41. See Art Exhibitions 43, 
42, 41, 40, 39 


Etching 270c; Sculpture 618b 

Mexico 
Antimony 66a; Archaeology 69c; 
Arsenic 79d; Bananas 94c; Bismuth 
110c; Child Welfare 177d; Coal 192b; 
Copper 209c; Cuba 216d; Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 273b; 
Fisheries 287d; Gold 318b; Hispanic 
America and World War II 335d; 
International Labour Organization 
360d; International Law 360d; Irri- 
gation 369a; Lead 395d; Mercury 
436b; Molybdenum 452a; National 
Geographic Society 478b; Navies of 
the World 490a; Radio 581c; Rayon 
590b; Rice 598b; Roads and High- 
ways 602b; Silver 636d; Soil Erosion 
and Soil Conservation 647c; Spanish- 
American Literature 654b; Subma- 
rine Warfare 666d; Tariffs 678c; Un- 
employment 703a; United States 
718b; U.S. Investments Abroad 
721d: Zinc 791¢ 

Mexico, Gulf of, 665c 

Mica 

Michael, King of Rumania: see 
Mihai (Michael) 41 

Michalakopoulos, Andreas 39 

Michelin, Edouard 41 

Michigan 

Michigan, University of 

Microbiology 92d 

Microphotography:seePhotography 
43, 42, 39. See Libraries 42, 40, 39 

Microscope, Electron: see Photog- 
raphy 43 

Midget Auto Racing: sce Automo- 
bile Racing 42, 41, 40 

Midget submarine 487b 

Midleton, William St. John Fre- 
mantle Brodrick 43 

Midway, Battle of: see Japan; World 
War II 43 
Air Forces of the World 31b 

Midway Islands 

Migratory Bird Treaties: see Bird 
Refuges; Wild Life Conservation 
39 


Mihai (Michael) 41 

Mikado (aeroplane) 466d 

Mikell, Henry Judah 43 

Mikhailovitch, Draja 42 
Croatia 215d; Yugoslavia 790b 

Miklas, Wilhelm 39 

Milch, Erhard 41 

Milford Haven 39 

Military and Naval Forces: see Air 
Forces of the World; Armies of 
the World; Navies of the World 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Rearmament, 
World 39 

Military medicine: American Medical 
Association 61b; Dentistry 233a; 
Heart and Heart Diseases 333a; 
Medicine 433b; Physiology 548b; 
Psychiatry 570a; X-Ray 788a 

Milk 
Agriculture 22d; Allergy 50d; Dietet- 
ics 237a 

Milk Containers, Paper: see Cellu- 
lose Products 40 

Milkweed floss 172a 

Milk Wool (Lanital): see Chemistry, 
Applied; Rayon 39 
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Miller, Alice Duer 43 

Miller, Dayton C. 42 

Miller, Joseph Dana 40 

Millis, Harry Alvin 41 

Millstones: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Millstones 39 

Milton, George Fort 61a 

Mindanao, Philippine islands: Philip- 
pines, Commonwealth of the 541a; 
World War II 772b 

Mineral and Metal Prices and Pro- 
duction 
Canada 150d; Gold 318b; Strategic 
Mineral Supplies 663b; U.S.S.R. 
705d; War Production, U.S. 751b. 
See also under various countries 

Mineralogy 
Geology 307d 

Mines, field: Munitions of War 470d; 
World War II 784b 

Mines, Marine: see Submarine War- 
fare 42, 41, 40. See Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of; International Law; 
Shipping, Merchant Marine; Tac- 
tics in the European War 40 
Navies of the World 487b 

Miniature Photography: see Pho- 
tography 43, 42, 40, 39. See Pho- 
gogrephy, Miniature Camera 41, 


Minimum Wage: see Child Labour; 
Wages and Hours 39 

Mining: see Mineral and Metal 
Prices and Production 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Coal Industry 39. See 
also under separate minerals. 

Minnesota 

Minnesota, University of 

Minor, Robert 42 

Minorca: sce Balearic Isles 39 


Minorities 41, 40, 39 
Bulgaria 136a; Croatia 215c; Hun- 
- gary 345a 
Minor League Baseball: sce Baseball 
Mint, United States: see Coinage 
Miquelon: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41. See St. Pierre and 
Miquelon 40, 39 
Missions: see Foreign Missions 
Mississippi 
Mississippi River System 39 
Canals and Inland Waterways 154b 
Missouri 
Mitchell, Charles Hamilton 42 
Mitsubishi (aeroplane) 32d 
Mix, Tom 41 
Mochizuki, Keisuke 42 
Modjeski, Ralph 41 
Moelders, Werner 42 
Mohammedanism: see Islam 
Molasses: see Sugar 43, 42 
Molotov, Vyacheslav M. 43, 42, 41, 40 
U.S.S.R. 707b 
Molybdenum 
War Production, U.S. 752a 
Monaco 
Monazite 43, 42, 40, 39 
Mond, Sir Robert Ludwig 39 
Mondell, Frank Wheeler 40 
Monetary Units of Leading Coun- 


tries: see Exchange Control and . 


Exchange Rates. 

Money, Purchasing Power of: see 
Purchasing Power of Money 39 

Mongolia 

Monivong, Sisowath 42 

Mono Craters Tunnel: see Aque- 
ducts 40, 39 

Monopoly: Liquor Control 405a; Radio 
579c 

Montana 

Monte Carlo: see Monaco 

Montenegro 43, 42 

Montgomery, Bernard Law 43 
Germany 314b; World War II 784b 

Montgomery, Lucy Maud 43 

Montgomery Ward and Co. 747b 

Montreal 

Montserrat: sce West Indies, Brit- 
ish 43, 42, 41, 40 

Mooney, Thomas J. 43. See Califor- 
nia 40, 39 

Moore, Frederick 58c 

Moore, Hugh Kelsea 40 

Morale, National 43 
Italy 371b; Marriage and Divorce 
424d; Motion Pictures 458b; Music 
473b; Psychology 571c; Submarine 
Warfare 670c; World War II 783b 

Moran, (John) Léon 42 

Moravia: see Bohemia and Moravia 
43, 42, 41, 40 

Morgan, Arthur Ernest 39 

Morgan, Helen 42 

Morgan, (John) Harcourt Alexan- 
der 39 

Morinigo, Higinio 530a 

Morison, Elting E. 58a 

Morison, Samuel Eliot 60c 

Mormons 

Morocco: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Spanish 
Colonial Empire 42, 41. See 
Morocco 39 

Morris, Ira Nelson 43 

Morrow, Honoré (Willsie) 41 

Mortgages, Farm: see Agriculture 
43. See Federal Land Banks 43, 42. 
See Farm Mortgages 42 

Mortgages, Home: see National 
Housing Agency 43. See Federal 
Housing Administration; Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation 42 

Mosca, Gaetano 42 

Moscicki, Ignacy 40 

Moscow 43, 42, 39 
World War II 778c 

Mosquito: see Entomology 42, 40, 39. 
See Malaria; Public Health En- 
gineering 40, 39 

Mosquito acetiagey: Air Forces of 
the World 37d; Munitions of War 
466c 

Motion Pictures 
Civil Liberties 189d; Radio 578d 

Moton, Robert Russa 41 

Motor-boat Racing 

Motor Buses: see Automobile In- 
dustry in the War 43. See Motor 
Transportation 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Motor Vehicles 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Electric Transportation; Rail- 
roads 39 

Motor Carrier Act: see Legislation, 
Federal 39 

Motor Cars: see Automobile Indus- 
try in the War 43. See Motor Ve- 
hicles 42, 41, 40, 39 d 

Motor Racing: see Automobile Rac- 


ing 

Motor torpedo boat 486c 

Motor Transportation 
Business Review 141a; Defense 
Transportation, Office of, 229b; 
Disasters 238c; Interstate Com- 
merce Commission 363b; Munitions 
of War 470c 
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Motor Trucks: see Motor Trans- 
portation 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Motor Vehicles 42, 41, 40, 39 

Motor Vehicles: see Automobile In- 
dustry in the War 43. See Motor 
Vehicles 42, 41, 40, 39 

Motta, Giuseppe 41 

Moulmein, Burma 773b 

Mountain Climbing 39 


Mountbatten, George Louis: see 
Milford Haven 39 
Mountbatten, Louis (Francis Al- 


bert Victor Nicholas), Lord, 42 

Mount Holyoke College 

Mowat, Robert Balmain 42 

Mozambique: see Portuguese Col- 
onial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Mozambique 39 

Mozhaisk, U.S.S.R. 778c ° 

Muang Thai: see Thailand 43, 42. 
See Siam 41, 40 

Muck, Karl 41 

Muir, John Ramsay Bryce 42 

Mules: see Horses 43, 42, 41 

Multiple Shop: see Business Review 
43, 42. See Chain Stores 41, 40, 39 

Munda, Pac. O. 776d 

Mundelein, George William 40 

Munich Pact: see European War 40. 
See Czecho-Slovakia; Great Bri- 
tain 40, 39. See Air Forces; Bonds; 
Eee cees France; Germany; Italy 


Municipal Government 
Banking 96a. See also under various 
states and cities 

Munitions of War 
Air Forces of the World 31a; Auto- 
mobile Industry in the War 88b; 
Great Britain 322b; Plastics Indus- 
try 550d; Priorities and Allocations 
566a; Submarine Warfare 668a; 
Warfare, Incendiary 745b; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 750d; World War II 
770b 

Munro, Dana Gardner 60b 

Murat, Joachim 39 

Murphy, Frank 40. See Michigan 39 

Murphy, J. Harvey 42 

Murphy, Robert Daniel 43 

Murray, Augustus Taber 41 

Murray, Charlie 42 

Murray, Philip 43, 42, 41 
Labour Unions 384d 

Murray, Samuel 42 

Museums of Art: see Art Galleries 
and Art Museums 

Music 
Performing Right Societies 534d; 
Radio 580d 

Music, Popular: see Music 43, 42. 
See Music, Popular 41, 40 

Musica, Philip: see Coster, Frank 
Donald 39 

Musick, Edwin C. 39 

Mussert, Anton 494b 

Mussolini, Benito 
Fascism 276a; Italy 371a 

Mussolini, Bruno 42 

Mustafa Kemal Pasha: see Ataturk, 
Kemal 39 

Mustang (aeroplane) 466b 

Mustard Gas: see Chemical Warfare 
41, 40, 39 

Mustard Seed: see Spices 41, 40 

Mutual Broadcasting company 579c 

Myers, Jerome 41 

Nagayo, Matao 42 

Nagel, Charles 41 

Nahas, Mustapha Pasha 255b 

Naismith, James 40 

Nakajima (aeroplane): Air Forces of 
the World 33a; Munitions of War 
466c 

Nansen Office: see Refugees 39 

Naples, Italy 783b 

Narcissus: see Horticulture 39 

Narcotics: see Drugs and Drug Traf- 


fic 
Medicine 429b 

Nast, Condé 43 

Natal: see South Africa, The Union 
of, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Natalie 42 

National Academy of Sciences 43, 
42, 41, 40 

National Arbitration Tribunal (Great 
Britain) 743c 

National Archives: sce Archives, Na- 
tional 43, 42. See National Ar- 
chives, The, 39 . 

National Association of Manufac- 
turers 43 

National Association of Transporta- 
tion Advertising, Inc. 21b 

National Broadcasting company: Fed- 
eral Communications Commission 
280b; Radio 579c 

National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference: see Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, National 

National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence: see Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, National 

National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: see Parents and Teach- 
ers, National Congress of, 43 
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National Conservation Bureau: see 
Traffic Accidents 40 

National Debts 
Budgets, National 133b. See also 
under various countries 

National Defense: see War Produc- 
tion, U.S. 43. See Air Forces of the 
World; Armies of the World; Na- 
vies of the World 43, 42, 41. See 
Defense, National (U.S.) 42, 41. 
See National Guard 40, 39. See also 
under various states 

National Defense Mediation Board: 
see War Labor Board, National 43. 
See Defense Mediation Board, Na- 
tional 42 

National Defense Power Commit- 
tee: see Public Utilities 40 

National Defense Research Com- 
mittee: see Scientific Research 
ae Development, Office of, 43, 

National Education Association 
Education 248c 

National emergency steels: American 
Iron and Steel Institute 55d; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 415d; 
War Production, U.S. 751d 

National Farmers’ Union 39 

National Finance: see Banking; 
Budgets, National; Gold; Nation- 
al Debts; National Income and 
National Product; Taxation; 
Wealth and Income, U.S. Distri- 
bution of, 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Government Expenditures 40, 39 

National Foundation for Infantile 
fanuyete see Infantile Paralysis 


National Gallery of Art: see Smith- 
sonian Institution 43, 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Art Exhibitions 42. See 
Sculpture 42, 41. See Art Galleries 
and Art Museums 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Washington, D.C. 42, 39 

National Geographic Society 
Archaeology 69c 

National Guard 

National Health Program: see Den- 
tistry; Socialized Medicine 40, 39. 
See Medicine 39 

National Housing Act: see Legisla- 
tion, Federal 39 

National Housing Agency 43 
Building Industry 135b; Housing 
343a; Municipal Government 464b 

National Income and National 
Product 
United States 712a; Wealth and In- 
come, U.S. Distribution of, 755d. 
See also under various countries 

National Institute on Education and 
the War 248d 

National Insurance: see Social Se- 
curity 42, 41, 40, 39 

Nationality act, 1940, 48a 

National Labor Relations Board 43, 
42. See Law 43, 41, 40, 39. See La- 
bour Unions; Supreme Court of 
the United States; United States 
41, 40, 39. See Democratic Party 
40. See Legislation, Federal; 
Strikes and Lock-outs 39 

National Lawyers’ Guild 43, 42 

National league (baseball) 98b 

National Library institute 57b 

National Monuments: sce National 
Parks and Monuments 

National Munitions Control Board: 
see Legislation, Federal 40 

National Museum: sce Smithsonian 
Institution 43, 42, 41 

National Parks and Monuments 

National Power Policy Committee: 
see Public Utilities 40 

National Progressive Party: sce 
United States; Wisconsin 39 

National Research council 65c 

National Safety Council 39 
Accidents 18b 

National Science Fund: sce National 
Academy of Sciences 43, 42 

National Service Life Insurance 357c 

National Socialist Party: see Fas- 
cism 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Ger- 
many 40. See Austria 39 

National Television Systems Com- 
mittee: see Television 41 

National War Charities Fund Advisory 
board (Canada) 594c 

National War Labor Board: see War 
Labor Board, National 43. Sce De- 
fense Mediation Board, National 


Municipal Government 465a 
National Wealth: see Wealth and 
Income, U. S. Distribution of 
National Youth Administration 43, 
42. See Education 43, 41, 39. See 
Universities and Colleges 41. See 
Education, Vocational 41, 40. See 


Government Departments and’ 


Bureaus 41, 40, 39. See Youth 
Movements 39 
National Youth Service Adminis- 
tration: see Education 39 
Natural Gas: sce Gas, Natural 43, 42. 


See Natural Gas 41, 40, 39 
Natural History Museums 39 
Naturalization, U.S. 48a 
Nauru: see Mandates 43, 42, 41, 40. 

See Pacific Islands, Mandated 43, 

42, 41, 40, 39 
Naval and Air Bases: see World War 

Il 43, 42. See Ecuador; Hispanic 

America and World War I1; West 

Indies, British 43, 42, 41. See Ma- 

rine Corps; Mexico; Nicaragua; 

Tariffs; Uruguay 42. See Bahamas; 

Bermuda; British Guiana; De- 

fense, National; Newfoundland; 

Puerto Rico 42, 41. See Argentina; 

Neutrality; United States; Virgin 

Islands 41 

Brazil 121b 
Naval losses: Air Forces of the World 

31a; Navies of the World 487d; 

Submarine Warfare 668b; World 

War II 785c 
Navarro, Mary Anderson de: see 

Anderson, Mary 41 
Navicert System: see Blockade 43, 

41. See Shipping, Merchant Ma- 

rine 41. See Neutrality 40 
Navies of the World 

Blockade 111c; Canada 151b; Dakar 

221a; France 299a; Munitions of War 

471a; Shipbuilding 628c; Submarine 

Warfare 665a; World War II 768d. 

See also under various countries 
Navy, U.S.: Air Forces of the World 

31a; Airports and Flying Fields 39c; 

Coast Guard, U.S. 193d; Marine 

Corps 422c; Munitions of War 471a; 

Psychology 571c; Shipbuilding 628c; 

Submarine Warfare 665c; United 

States 716d; Women Accepted for 

Volunteer Emergency Service 765d; 

World War II 771b 
Navy, U.S. Department of: see Gov- 

ernment Departments and Bu- 

reaus 

Navy air force, U.S. 468c 

Naylor, William Keith 43 

Nazis: see South Africa, The Union 
of, 43, 42, 41. See Anti-Semitism 

43, 42, 41, 40. See Fascism; Ger- 

many 43, 42, 41, 39. See Bohemia 

and Moravia 43, 40. See Argentina 

42, 41, 40. See Minorities 41, 40. 

See British East Africa; Education 

40. See Austria 39 

Belgium 104c; Denmark 231d; Edu- 

cation 252c; German Literature 

310d; Roman Catholic Church 604b 
NDMB: see War Labor Board, Na- 
tional 43. See Defense Mediation 

Board, National 42 
N.E.A.: see National Education As- 

sociation 43, 42 
Nebraska 
Necrology: see Obituaries 
Neditch, Milan 790a 
Negroes (American) 

Birth Control 109b; Birth Statistics 

110b; Death Statistics 227c; Infant 

Mortality 355c; Juvenile Delin- 

quency 378d; Lynchings 414b; Mu- 

nitions of War 469b; Painting 522d; 

Rosenwald Fund, The Julius 607a; 

Suicide Statistics 672a; Venereal 

Diseases 732d 
Nehru, Jawaharlal 43 

India 351b 
Neill, Duncan Ferguson 39 
Nelson, Donald Marr 43, 42, 41 

War Production, U.S. 750d 
Neon 83c 
Neoprene: see Chemistry; Chemis- 

try, Applied 41. See Standards, 

National Bureau of, 40 

Rubber and Rubber Manufacture 

609b 
Nepal 
Nernst, Walter 42 
Nervous Diseases: see Medicine 42, 

41, 40. See Psychiatry 42, 41, 40, 39 
Nervous System 

Endocrinology 265b; Medicine 431d; 

Physiology 548b; Psychiatry 569d 
Netherlands 

Birth Statistics 109d; Death Statis- 

tics 227b; Dutch East Indies 243b; 

Exchange Control and Exchange 

Rates 271c; Foreign Investments in 

the United States 294c; Horticulture 

341d; Infant Mortality 355c; Inter- 
national Law 361c; Lithuania 409a; 

Navies of the World 489a; Prisoners 

of War 567a; Railroads 586b; Ro- 

man Catholic Church 604c; Unem- 
ployment 702c 
Netherlands Airline: see K. L. M. 
Netherlands Colonial Empire 

Dutch East Indies 243b; World War 

I1772a 
Netherlands East company: Lithuania 

409a; Netherlands 494a 
Netherlands New Guinea: sce New 

Guinea 39 
Neumann, Franz 3lla 
Neumann, Heinrich 40 
Neutrality: see International Law 

43, 39. See Neutrality 42, 41, 40. 
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See United States 39 
Afghanistan 22a; Argentina 76b; 
Bank for International Settlements 
94d; Blockade 110d; Chile 179b; Eire 
257a; Pius XII 549b; Spain 652c; 
Sweden 674d; Switzerland 676d; 
Turkey 700d. See also under various 
countries 

Neutrino (physics) 547a 

Neutrons 155a 

Nevada, Emma 41 

Nevada 

Nevinson, Henry Woodd 42 

Newbery Medal: see American Li- 
brary Association 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Children’s Books; Literary 
Prizes 40, 39 

Newbolt, Sir Henry John 39 

New Britain, Pac. O. 774c 

New Brunswick 

New Caledonia: see French Colonial 
-Empire43,42.Sce New Caledonia 39 

New Deal: see Budgets, National 43, 
42, 41. See United States 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Social Security 41, 40, 
39. See Relief; Roosevelt, Frank- 
lin Delano; Trade Agreements 40, 
39. See Elections 39 

New Deal ‘‘Purge’’: see Democratic 
Party; Elections; George, Walter 
Franklin; Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano; Tydings, Millard E.; 
United States 39 

New Education Fellowship: see 
Education, Progressive 41, 40 

New England Hurricane: see Apples; 
Aviation, Civil; Congregational 
Church; Connecticut; Disasters; 
Fires and Fire Losses; Floods and 
Flood Control; Horticulture; In- 
surance, Marine; Maine; Mas- 
sachusetts; Meteorology; New 
bel KS: Telephone; Vermont 


Newfoundland and Labrador 
Fisheries 288b 

New Guinea: see Japan; World War 
Il 43. See Dutch East Indies; 
Mandates; Pacific Islands, Man- 
dated 43, 42, 41, 40. See New 
Guinea 39 
Air Forces of the World 31a; Japan 
374b; MacArthur, Douglas 415a 

New Hampshire 

New Hebrides: see French Colonial 
Empire; Pacific Islands, British 
a3} 42, 41, 40. See New Hebrides 


New Ireland, Pac. O. 774c 

New Jersey 

‘“‘New Jersey” (ship) 471a 

Newkirk, John Van Kuren 43 

Newlon, Jesse Homer 42 

New Mexico 

“New order’: Democracy 230b; Estonia 
269d; France 297a; Lithuania 408d; 
Yugoslavia 790a 

New South Wales 

Newspapers and Magazines 
Advertising 20c; American Medical 
Association 61c; Censorship 159d; 
Radio 580a; Sweden 675a 

News Stories, Outstanding: see 
Newspapers and Magazines 

Newton, Alfred Edward 41 

New York 

New York City 
Aqueducts 68a; Banking 95b; Dia- 
monds 235c; Proportional Repre- 
sentation 568c; Television 684b 

New York Stock Exchange 661b 

New York University 

New York World’s Fair: see Electric 
Lighting 41, 40. See Architecture; 
Art Galleries and Art Museums; 
Fairs, Exhibitions, Expositions 
41, 40, 39. See Interior Decoration; 
Lumber; Music; Painting; Town 
and City Planning 40. See Etch- 
ing; Sculpture 40, 39. See Gems 
and Precious Stones 39 

New York Yankees (baseball) 98d 

New Zealand, Dominion of 
Agriculture 30c; Birth Statistics 
109d; Death Statistics 227b; Fish- 
eries 287d; Infant Mortality 355c; 
Linen and Flax 403d; Railroads 587b; 
Roman Catholic Church 604b; Ship- 
building 631a; Socialism 641c; Taxa- 
tion 681d 

NHA: see National Housing Agency 
4 


3 

Niagara Falls 221d 

Nicaragua 
Central America 166Fd; Hispanic 
America and World War II 336b; 
Navies of the World 490b 

Nicholas of Greece, Prince, 39 

Nichols, Robert 265d 

Nickel 
Secondary Metals 618d; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 752a 

Nickel (5 Cent Piece): see Chemis- 
try; Coinage 43 

Nicotinic acid: see Vitamins 

Niemoeller, Martin: sce Religion 40. 
See Niemoeller, Martin 39 
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Niger: see French Colonial Empire 
43, 42, 41, 40. See French West 
Africa and the Sahara 39 

Nigeria: see British West Africa 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Nigeria 39 

Night blindness 432c 

Nimitz, Chester William 43, 42 

Nitrogen, Chemical 43, 42. See 
Nitrates 41, 40, 39 
Agriculture 25b; Fertilizers 283d; 
Physics 547d 

Nixon, Lewis 41 

NLRB: see National Labor Relations 
Board 43, 42 

Nobel Prizes 41, 40, 39 

Noble, Gladwyn Kingsley 41 

Noble, William Clark 39 

Noel, Carlos Martin 42 

Noel, Conrad Le Despenser Roden 
43 

Non-intervention Committee 39 

Nordstrom, Ludvig Anselm 43 

Norepol 169d 

‘Normandie’ (ship) 238b 

Norris, James Flack 41 


Norris-La Guardia Act: see Law 
42, 40 
North Africa, French: see French 


Colonial Empire 

North Borneo: see British Empire 
43. See Borneo 42, 41, 40 : 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Northern Ireland: see 
Northern 

Northern Rhodesia: see Rhodesia 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Rhodesia, 
Northern 39 

Northern Territory 

North Pole: see Arctic Exploration 
39 

Northrup, Edwin Fitch 41 

Northwestern University 

Northwest Territories 

Norway 
Aluminum 51ia; Education 252c; 
Liquor Control 406d; Navies of the 
World 489a; Prisoners of War 
567a; Railroads 585d; Unemployment 
702d 

Norwegian Literature: sce 
dinavian Literature 39 

Nose: see Ear, Nose and Throat, 
Diseases of, 43, 42, 41, 40 

Notre Dame, University of 

Nova Scotia 

Noxious Weeds 39 

Noyes, William Albert 42 

Nuhn, Ferner 61a 

Numbers Racket: sce Policy or Num- 
bers Racket 39 

Nursery Schools: see Education 

Nutmegs: see Spices 

Nutrition: sce Dietetics; Medicine; 
Vitamins 43, 42, 41. See League of 
Nations 42 

Nuts 

NWLB (National War Labor Board): 
see War Labor Board, National 43. 
See Defense Mediation Board, Na- 
tional 42 

NYA: see National Youth Adminis- 
tration 43, 42 

Nyasaland: sec British East Africa 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Nyasaland Pro- 
tectorate, The 39 

Nye, Archibald Edward 42 

Nylon: see Plastics Industry; Ray- 
on 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Silk 42. See 
Fashion and Dress 42, 41. See Tex- 
tile Industry 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Industrial Research 41, 40. Sce 
Chemistry, Applied 41, 40, 39. See 
Cotton 40 

Oats 

Obituaries 

O’Brien, Edward J. H. 42 

Obstetrics: see Gynaecology and 
Obstetrics 

OCD (Office of Civilian Defense): see 
Civilian Defense 43 

Oceanography 
Marine Biology 422c 

Ocker, William C. 43 

O’Connor, Andrew 42 

Octane gasoline 538c 

OEM: see Emergency Management, 
Office for, 43, 42 

Office for Emergency Management: 
see Emergency Management, Of- 
fice for, 43, 42 

Office of Civilian Defense: see Civil- 
ian Defense 43, 42 

Office of Defense Transportation: 
see Defense Transportation, Of- 
fice of, 43 

Office of Education, U.S.: see Edu- 
cation 43 

Office of Petroleum Coordination: 
see Petroleum 43 

Office of Price Administration: 
see Price Administration, Office 
of, 43, 42 

Office of Production Management: 
see Production Management, Of- 
fice of, 42 

Office of Production Research and 


Ireland, 


Scan- 
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Development: see Production Re- 
search and Development, Office 
of, 43 

Office of Scientific Research and 
Development: sce Scientific Re- 
search and Development, Office 
of, 43, 42 

Office of Transit Controller: see 
Electric Transportation 43 

Office of War Information: see War 
Information, Office of, 43 

Officers’ Reserve Corps: see Armies 
of the World 40, 39 

O’Flanagan, Michael 43 

Ogilvie, Albert George 40 

O. Henry Memoriai Awards: see 
Literary Prizes 

Ohio 

Ohio State University 43, 42, 41, 39 

Oil: see Petroleum 

Oils and Fats, Vegetable and Ani- 
mal: see Vegetable Oils and Ani- 
mal Fats 

Oklahoma 

Oland, Warner 39 

Old-Age Insurance: sce Social Se- 
curity 43, 42 

Old Age Pension: see Social Security 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Relief 43, 42, 
41,39. Sce United States 42, 41, 40. 
See Legislation, Federal; New Zea- 
land, Dominion of, 40. See Elec- 
tions; Initiative and Referendum 
40,39. See Congregational Church; 
Townsend Plan 39. See also under 
various states 

Oleomargarine: see Vegetable Oils 
and Animal Fats 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Butter 42 

Oliphant, Herman 40 

Olive Oil: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 41, 40, 39 

Oliver, Edna May 43 

Oliver, Sir Thomas 43 

Oman and Muscat: see Arabia 

Ontario 

Ontario Paper Co. 46b 

OPA: see Price Administration, Of- 
fice of, 43, 42 

Opai: see Gems and Precious Stones 
39 


Opera: see Music 

Ophthalmology: see Eye, Diseases 
of, 43, 42, 41, 40 

Opium: see Drugs and Drug Traffic 
42, 41, 40, 39 

OPM: see Production Management, 
Office of, 42 

Optics 460c 

Oran, Algeria 784d 

Orange Free State: see South Af- 
rica, The Union of, 40, 39 

Oranges 

Orchids: see Horticulture 42, 39 

Oregon 

Ortiz, Roberto M. 43 

Osmena, Sergio 541b 

OSRD: see Scientific Research and 
Development, Office of, 43, 42 

Ossietzky, Carl von 39 

Osteopathy 

Ostland 43. See Estonia; 
Lithuania; Poland 42 

Osumi, Mineo 42 

Ottawa 

Outdoor Advertising: see Advertis- 
ing 

Outer Mongolia: see Mongolia 

Qwens,, Robert Bowie 41 

Owen Stanley mountains, New Guinea 
774d 

Oxenham, John 42 

Oxford University 

Oxygen Therapy: see Surgery 41 

Pacific Islands, British 

Pacific Islands, French 

Pacific Islands, Mandated 

Pacific Ocean: Submarine Warfare 
666c; United States 717b; World 
War II 785d 

Pacific Relations, Institute of, 42, 
41, 39 

Pacific War council: Australia 85d; 
Canada, Dominion of, 150a; China 
181b; India 349d; New Zealand, Do- 
minion of, 504d; Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano 605c 

Pacifism 
Methodist Church 
594d 

Packaged Fuel: sce Fuel Briquettes 
42, 41, 40, 39 

Packard, Frank Lucius 43 

Paderewski, Ignace Jan 42 

Padilla, Ezequiel 43 

Page, Irvine H. 42 

Paget, Bernard Charles Tolver 42 

Pahlevi, Mohammed Reza 42 

Painting 

Paints and Varnishes 

Pakistan: see India 43 

Palacio Vaidés, Armando 29 

Palembang, Sumatra 772d 

Paleontology 

Palestine 
Archaeology 70c; Bananas 94c; Rail- 
roads 586d; Soil Erosion and Soil 


Latvia; 


440b; Religion 


Conservation 648c : 
Palmer, Emma Nevada: sce Nevada, 
Emma 41 
Palm oil 732a 


Panama A 
Central America 166Fd; Child Wel- 
fare 178a; Rice 598c; Roads and 


Highways 602b 

Panama Canal and Canal Zone 42, 
41, 40, 39 

Panama Conference: see Hispanic 
America and the European War; 
Mexico 40 

Pan American Airways: Argentina 77b; 
Aviation, Civil 89d; Hispanic Amer- 
ica and World War II 336c; West In- 
dies, British 759d 

Pan-American Conference 39 

Pan-American Highway: see Roads 
and Highways 43, 42, 41 

Pan American Union 

Pancreas: Alimentary System, Disor- 
ders of, 49d; Diabetes 235b; Endo- 
crinology 265b 

Papen, Franz von 700d 

Paper and Pulp Industry 
Alcohol, Industrial 46b; Newspapers 
and Magazines 500b 

Paper Milk Containers: see Cellu- 
lose Products 40 

Papi, Gennaro 42 

Papua: sce British Empire; Pacific 
Islands, British 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
New Guinea 39 
World War II 774d 

Parachutes 636a 

Parachute troops: Canada 151d; Medi- 
cine 434a; Munitions of War 471d; 
World War II 772d 

Paraguay 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 273b; Navies of the World 
490b; Tuberculosis 699a 

Parapsychology: see Psychical Re- 
search 41, 40, 39. See Psychology 39 

Parathyroids 265a 

Parents and Teachers, 
Congress of 

Paris 
Refugees 592c; Tuberculosis 699a; 
World War II 782a 

Parity Farm Prices: sec Agriculture 
42 


Park, William Hallock 40 
Parker, John Henry 43 
Parks, Leighton 39 
Parks and Monuments: see Nation- 
al Parks and Monuments 
Parliament, Houses of 
Great Britain 323b 
Parmoor, Charles Alfred Cripps 42 
Parr, Sir (Christopher) James 42 
Parseval, August Von 43 
Parsons, William Edward 40 
Pasternack, Josef Alexander 41 
Patents 
Glass 316d; International Law 362a; 
Law 391d 
Patiala, Maharaja of, 39 
Patos island, Venezuela 733d 
Patrick, Mary Mills 41 
Patrick, Mason Mathews 43 
Patterson, Ross Vernet 39 
Patton, George Smith 43 
Paul, Elliot 58d 
Paul, Maury Henry Biddle 43 
Paulhan, Jean 302a 
Pavelitch, Ante 215c 
Paviovich, Dimitri 43 
Paxton, William McGregor 42 
““Pay-as-you-go”’ plan 680a 
Peabody, George Foster 39 
Peace: see Pacifism 39 


National 


Peaches 

Peanuts 

Pearl, Raymond 41 

Pearl Harbor: see Japan; United 


States; World War II 43, 42. See 
Hawaii 42 

Pears 

Pearson, Alfred John 40 

Pease, Francis Gladheim 39 

Peat 43, 42, 40, 39 

Pecans: see Nuts 

Peel Commission: see Great Britain; 
Palestine 39 

Peiping 39 

Peixotto, Ernest Clifford 41 

Pellagra 42, 41, 40, 39. See Dietetics 
42, 39 

Pemba: see British East Africa 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Zanzibar and Pem- 
ba 39 

Pemberton, John C. 60c 

Penang island, Malaya 770c 

Penicillin: Chemotherapy 170d; Den- 
tistry 233a; Medicine 429b; Surgery 
673d 

Penner, Joe 42 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania, University of 

Pennsylvania Turnpike: see Pitts- 
burgh; Roads and Highways; 
Tunnels 41 

Pension, Old Age: see Social Security 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Relief 43, 42, 
41, 39. See United States 42, 41, 40. 


See Legislation, Federal; New Zea- 
land, Dominion of, 40. Sce Elec- 
tions; Initiative and Referendum 
40,39. See Congregational Church; 
Townsend Plan 39. See also under 
various states 

Pensions, Army and Navy: see Vet- 
erans Administration 

Pepper: see Spices 

Péret, Raoul 43 

Performing Right Societies 43, 42, 
39 


Perfumes: see Soap, Perfumery and 
Cosmetics 

Perkins, James Handasyd 41 

Perkins, Milo Randolph 43 

Perley, Sir George Halsey 39 

Permanent Court of International 
Justice 41, 40, 39 
League of Nations 396a 

Perrin, Jean 43 

Persia: see Iran 

Peru 
Antimony 66a; Archaeology 69b; Bis- 
muth 110c; Child Welfare 178a; Cof- 
fee 195b; Copper 209c; Gold 318a; 
Hispanic America and World War II 
336a; Lead 395d; Molybdenum 452a; 
Navies of the World 490a; Roads an 
Highways 602b; Silver 636d; Span- 
ish-American Literature 654d; Tar- 


iffs 678c; Vanadium 731a; Wool 767d; © 


Zine 791c 

Peru-Ecuador boundary dispute: Amer- 
ican Geographical Society 55c; Ecua- 
dor 247a; Peru 535c 

Pessoa, Epitacio da Silva 43 

Pétain, Henry Philippe 43, 42, 41 
France 296d 

Peter II 42 

Petrie, Sir William Matthew Flin- 
ders 43 

Petrillo, James C. 580d 

Petrol: sce Petroleum 43, 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Gasoline 41, 40, 39 

Petroleum 
Alberta 45d; Business Review 139d; 
Curacao 218a; Geology 308d; Inter- 
national Law 360d; Mexico 442c; 
Rumania 610d; U.S.S.R. 705d; World 
War II 779b 

Petrology: sce Geology 

Petrov, E. 612a 

Phelps, William Woodward 39 

‘Phenix’: see France 40 

Philadelphia 

Philately 

Philippines, Commonwealth of the 
Cotton 212d; Exchange Control and 
Exchange Rates 273d; Foreign Mis- 
sions 294d; Japan 372c; MacArthur, 
Douglas 414d; Methodist Church 
440d; Soil Erosion and Soil Conser- 
vation 647d; World War II 771b 

US Sir Tom Spencer Vaughan 


Philoff, Bogdan Dimitrov 42 
Bulgaria 136b 

Philosophy 

Phoenix Islands: see Pacific Islands, 
British 

Phosphates 
Fertilizers 283c 

Phosphorus: Biochemistry 108a; Radi- 
ology 583a; Warfare, Incendiary 746a 

Photography 
Printing 564d 

Photography, Miniature Camera: 
see Photography 42, 39. See Pho- 
tography. Miniature Camera 41, 


Phylogeny 792b 
Physics 
Physiology 
Endocrinology 264b; Vitamins 740a 
Pick, John 266a 
Pickering, William Henry 39 
Picot, Yves 39 
Pierce, Palmer Eddy 41 
Pierlot, Hubert 41 
Pig poate: see Submarine Warfare 


Pig Iron: see lron and Steel 

Pigs: see Hogs; Livestock 

Pineapples 42, 41, 40, 39 

Piped Light: see Plastics Industry 40 

Pitcairn Island: see Pacific Islands, 
British 39 

Pittman, Key 41 

Pittsburgh 

Pituitary gland: Endocrinology 264b; 
Medicine 431a 

Pius XI 40, 39 

Pius XII 43, 42, 41, 40 

Plague, Bubonic 43, 42 

Planetariums 39 

Plankton: Marine Biology 422a; Ocean- 
ography 514d 

Plant Industry, Bureau of, 43 

Plant Nutrition: see Botany 

Plasma, Blood: see Physiology 43. 
See Medicine 43, 42, 41. See Muni- 
tions of War 42. See Chemo- 
therapy 42, 41. See Surgery 41 
Medicine 433c; Red Cross 590d; 
Serum Therapy 627d; Surgery 673d 

Plastics Industry 
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Chemistry 167c; Machinery and 
Machine Tools 416d; Munitions of 
War 466b; Printing 564d 

Plastic Surgery: see Medicine 42. 
See Surgery 41, 40, 39 

Platinum 
Secondary Metals 618d 

Pliofilm: see Industrial Research; 
Rubber and Rubber Manufac- 
ture 40 ' 

Plums and Prunes 

Pneumoconiosis: see Silicosis 42, 39 

Pneumonia 
Death Statistics 227d; Epidemics 
and Public Health Control 268d; 
Medicine 431b; X-Ray 787d 

Pneumonitis: see X-Ray 43 

Poetry: see American Literature; 
Canadian Literature; English Lit- 
erature; French Literature; Lit- 
erary Prizes; Publishing (Book); 
Spanish-American Literature 43, 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Portuguese 
Literature; Russian Literature; 
Spanish Literature, 43, 39. Sec 

| Dutch Literature; Italian Liter- 
ature 40, 39. See European Lit- 
erature; Hebrew Literature; Lit- 
erary Research; Scandinavian 
Literature 39 

Poison Gas: see Chemical Warfare; 
Munitions of War 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Leather 40 

Poland 
Czechoslovakia 219d; Navies of the 
World 489c; Petroleum 537b; Philat- 
ely 539d; Prisoners of War 567a; 
Refugees 592b; Roman Catholic 
Church 604c 

Polar Regions: see Exploration and 
Discovery 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Antarctic Exploration; Arctic Ex- 
ploration 39 

Pole Vaulting: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Police 
Accidents 19b; Federal Bureau of 
Investigation 279c 

Policy or Numbers Racket 39 

Poliomyelitis: see Nervous System 
43, 42. See Infantile Paralysis 43, 
42, 41, 40, 39 

Polish-Czechoslovakian declaration 


219d 
Political Parties, U.S.: see Com- 
munism; Socialism 43, 42. See 


Democratic Party; Elections; Re- 
publican Party 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Communist Party; Socialist 
Party 41, 40, 39 

Politis, Nicolas Socrate 43 

Polka (dance) 222b 

Polo 

Polystyrene 168a 

Polytechnics: see Education 42. See 
Education, Vocational 41, 40, 39 

Pond, Irving Kane 40 

Poore, Benjamin Andrew 41 

Poorten, Hein Ter 43, 42 

Pope, Sir William Jackson 40 

Popham, Sir Robert Brooke-: sce 
Brooke-Popham, Sir Robert 42 

Popular Front: see Labour Party 40. 
See Communism 40, 39. See France 
9 


Popular Songs: see Music 43, 42. See 
Music, Popular 41, 40. See Songs, 
Popular 39 

Population, Movements of: sec 
Refugees 43, 42, 41. See Census, 
1940; U.S.S.R. 41. See Population, 
Movements of, 39 

Populations of the Countries of the 
World: see Areas and Populations 
of the Countries of the World 

Porras, Belisario 43 

Portal, Sir Charles Frederick Al- 
gernon 41 

Porter, Edwin S. 42 

Port Moresby, New Guinea 774d 

Porto Rico: see Puerto Rico »« 

Portugal 
Birth Statistics 109d; Death Statis~ 
tics 227b; Exchange Control and Ex- 
change Rates 271d; Infant Mortality 
355c; Navies of the World 489c; Ref- 
ugees 592c; Unitarian Church 709c; 
Wines 763d 

Portuguese Colonial Empire 

Portuguese East Africa: see Portue- 
guese Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 
40. See Mozambique 39 

Portuguese Guinea: see Portuguese 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Portuguese Guinea 39 

Portuguese Literature 43, 39 

Portuguese West Africa: see Portu- 
guese Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 
40. See Angola 39 

Port wines 763d 

Postal Savings: see Savings Banks 39 

Post Office 
Censorship 159d 

Postwar-delivery certificates 208b 

Postwar reconstruction: see Recon- 
struction, Postwar 

Potash 
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Agriculture 30a; Fertilizers 283d 
Potato Beetle: sce Entomology 40 
Potatoes 

Dietetics 236b 
Potter, David M. 60d 
Poulsen, Valdemar 43 
Poultry 
Pound, Sir (Alfred) Dudley (Pick- 

man Rogers) 40 
Powder Metallurgy: see Metallurgy 

42, 41, 40 
Powell, Frederick Eugene 39 
Power, Sir D’Arcy 42 
Power: see Electrical Industries; 

Public Utilities; Rural Electrifi- 

cation; Tennessee Valley Author- 

ity 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Water 

Power 42, 41, 40, 39. See Electric 

Transmission and Distribution 

41, 40, 39 
Pownall, Sir Henry Royds 42 
Prajadhipok 42 
Precious Stones: see Gems and 

Precious Stones 43, 42, 39 
Prentiss, John Wing 39 
Presbyterian Church 
Pre-School Children, Education of: 

see Education 42, 41, 40, 39 
Presidents, Sovereigns and Rulers 

43, 42. See Sovereigns, Presidents 

and Rulers 41, 40, 39 
Pressure-cabin planes 466a 
Prévost, Eugéne Marcel 42 
Pribilof Is. 45b 
Price, Willard 58a 
rice Administration, Office of, 43, 

Agriculture 28a; Automobile Indus- 

try in the War 87a; Business Review 

142a; Consumer Credit 208b; Emer- 
gency Management, Office of, 263d; 

Public Utilities 572d; Rationing 587c 
Price Control act (1942): Business Re- 

view 142c; Emergency Management, 

Office for, 263d; Price Administra- 

tion, Office of, 561d; Prices 563a; 

United States 712b 
Prices 

Business Review 142a; Commodity 

Credit Corporation 199b; Furs 304b; 

Law 395a; Mineral and Metal Prices 

and Production 448b; National In- 

come and National Product 482b; 

Price Administration, Office of, 561c; 

Public Utilities 573a; Silver 636d; 

Stocks and Bonds 660a 
Prien, Guenther 42 
Priestley, J. B. 690d 
Primary Education: see Education 

43, 42. See Education, Elementary 

41, 40, 39 
Prince Edward Island 
“Prince of Wales”’ (ship) 770b 
Princeton University F 
Principe: see Portuguese Colonial 

Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Portu- 

guese Guinea 39 
Printing 
Printing Office, U. S. Government 

43, 42. See Government Printing 

Office 41, 40, 39 
“Prinz Eugen”’ (ship): Submarine War- 

fare 668c; World War II 785c 
Priorities and Allocations 43, 42 

Business Review 138d; Housing 343b; 

War Production, U.S. 751a 
Prisoners of War 43 

International Law 362b; Italy 371b; 

Red Cross 591c; U.S.S.R. 707b; Vati- 

can City State 731d; War Relief 

Contributions 754a; Young Men's 

Christian Association 789c 
Prisons 
Pritchett, Henry Smith 40 
Private Schools: sce Education 
Prizes: see Literary Prizes 
Processing Tax: see Cotton 40. See 

Taxation 39 
Production, Industrial: see War 

Production, U.S. 43. See Business 

Review 43, 42 
Production, World: Aluminum 5la; 

Bauxite 102c; Bismuth 110c; Chro- 

mite 185a; Coal 191d; Copper 209a; 

Diamonds 235c; Fluorspar 292b; 

Gold 317b; Iron and Steel 367a; Lead 

395c; Manganese 420b; Mineral and 

Metal Prices and Production 448b; 

Silk 636b; Silver 636c; Tin 692b; 

Tungsten 700a; Wheat 761a; Zinc 

791b 
Production Management, Office of, 

42 


Production requirements plan 565c 

Production Research and Develop- 
ment, Office of, 43 

Profits, Company: see Business Re- 
view 43, 42 

Progressive Education: see Educa- 
tion 43, 42. See Education, Pro- 
gressive 41, 40, 39 

Progressive Education Association: 
see Education 42. See Universities 
and Colleges 41. Sec Academic 
Freedom; Education, Progressive 
41, 40 

Progressive Party: sce Wisconsin 42, 


39. See Elections; United States 39 

Prohibition 39 

Prome, Burma 774a 

Promin 698d 

Propaganda 42, 41, 40 
Advertising 20b; Communism 200c; 
Fascism 276c; Federal Communica- 
tions Commission 280a; Hispanic 
America and World War II 336a; 
Italy 371b; Morale, National 455a; 
Motion Pictures 458b; Music 473a; 
Psychology 571b; Radio 582b 

Proportional Representation 43, 42 
Municipal Government 465b 

Proteins: see Biochemistry 
Chemistry and Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, U.S. Bureau of, 170a; Medi- 
cine 432b 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

Prunes: see Plums and Prunes 

Pryor, Arthur 43 

Psychiatry 
Heart and Heart Diseases 333a; 
Morale, National 455b 

Psychical Research 41, 40, 39 

nay sneamalyeis: see Psychiatry 42, 


Psychology 
Morale, National 454d; Sociology 
644d 


Psychology, Applied 41, 40, 39 

Public Assistance: see Child Wel- 
fare; Social Security 43. See Relief 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Public Buildings Administration: 
see Federal Works Agency 43, 42 

Public Health Engineering 
Air Conditioning 30d; Census, 1940 
166Ba 

Public Health Services: see Dietetics; 
Entomology; Hospitals; Medicine; 
Venereal Diseases 43, 42. See Pub- 
lic Health Services 41, 40, 39 
Child Welfare 175c 

Public Housing Authority, Federal: 
see National Housing Agency 43 

Public Libraries: see American 
Library Association; Libraries 43, 
42, 41 

Public Roads Administration: see 
Federal Works Agency; Roads 
and Highways 43, 42 

Public Utilities 
Electrical Industries 259c; Law 392b 

Public Works Administration 
(PWA): see Federal Works Agency 
43, 42. See Housing 40, 39. See 
Electrical Industries; Municipal 
Government; Public Utilities; 
United States 39 

Publishing (Book) 

Puerto Rico 

Pugilism: see Boxing 

Pulitzer, Ralph 40 

Pulitzer Prizes 43. See Literary 
Prizes; Theatre 42, 41, 40, 39 

Pulp Industry: see Paper and Pulp 
Industry 

Pulpstones: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Pulpstones 39 

Pumice: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Pumice 40, 39 

Pump Priming: sce Financial Re- 
view; Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
39 


Purchasing Power of Money 39 

Purdue University 

Pusey, William Allen 41 

Pu Yi, Henry 419b 

PWA: see Federal Works Agency 43, 
42. See Housing 40, 39. See Elec- 
trical Industries; Municipal Gov- 
ernment; Public Utilities; United 
States 39 

Pyrite or Pyrites 

Quakers: see Friends, Religious So- 
ciety of, 43, 42, 41, 39 

Quartermaster corps 471c 

Quebec 

Queensland 

Quezon, Manuel Luis 39 
Philippines, Commonwealth of the 
541b 

Quicksilver: see Mercury 

Quidde, Ludwig 42 

Quinine 429b 

Quintero, Serafin Alvarez 39 

Quisling, Vidkun Abraham 41 
Education 252d; Norway 509c 

Rabaul, New Guinea 772c 

Rabies: sce Veterinary Medicine 41, 
40,39 

Rabinowitz, Osheah 39 

Racing and Races: see Dog Racing 
43, 42. See Air Races; Automobile 
Racing; Horse Racing; Track and 
Field Sports 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Racketeering: see Policy or Num- 
bers Racket; Tammany Hall 39 

Rackham, Arthur 40 

Raddall, Thomas 153d 

Rader, Paul 39 

Radin, Paul 60b 

Radio 43, 42. See Radio, Industrial 
Aspects of, 41, 40. See Radio, 
Scientific Developments of, 41, 
40, 39 
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Airports and Flying Fields 40a; 
Censorship 159d; Federal Communi- 
cations Commission 280a; Psychology 
571b; Television 684b 

Radioactivity: Physiology 548c; Ra- 
diology 583a 

Radio Corporation of America 579d 

Radio Facsimile: see Radio, Scien- 
tific Developments of, 40 

Radiology 43, 42, 40, 39 

Radio Writers’ Guild: see Authors’ 
League of America, Inc. 39 

Radium 

Radziwill, Princess Catherine 42 

R.A.F.: see Royal Air Force 

Railroad Accidents: see Disasters 

Railroad Retirement Act: see Social 
Security 43, 42 

Railroads 
Accidents 18d; Business Review 
141a; Defense Transportation, Of- 
fice of, 229a; Disasters 238d; Electric 
Transportation 262b; Germany 312d; 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
363b; Mexico 442d; Munitions of 
War 472b; United States 715c. See 
also under various countries 

Rainfall: see Floods and Flood Con- 
trol 43, 42, 41, 40. See Meteorology 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Raisins: see Grapes 

Ralston, James Layton 41 

Rangers, American 783b 

Rangoon, Burma: Burma 136d; World 
War II 773b 

Rapid Transit: see Electric Trans- 
portation 

Rashid Ali al-Jilani 365c 

Rates of Exchange: see Exchange 
Control and Exchange Rates 

Rationing 43 
Automobile Industry in the War 
87b; Banking 95c; Business Review 
144d; Candy 156b; Coffee 195b; 
Dietetics 237d; Eire 256d; Great 
Britain 322d; Law 395a; Newspapers 
and Magazines 500b; Paris 530c; 
Petroleum 538a; Price Administra- 
tion, Office of, 561d; Sugar - 670d; 
United States 715a. See also under 
various countries 

Rautenburg, Robert 41 

‘*Rawalpindi”’: see European War; 
Great Britain 40 

Rawlings, Marjorie 57d 

Rayburn, Sam 41 

Rayon and Other Synthetic Fibres 
43. See Rayon 42, 41,.40, 39 
Chemistry 167c; Cotton 211d; Fash- 
ion and Dress 278b 

Read, Opie 40 

Rearmament, World 39 

Receipts, Government: see Budgets, 
National 43, 42 

Recession: sce Financial Review; 
Prices, Statisticsof; United States; 
Wages and Hours 39 

Reciprocal Trade Agreements: see 
International Trade 43. Sce Trade 
Agreements 42, 41, 40, 39 

Reclamation: see Canals and Inland 
Waterways; Floods and Flood 
Control; Forests; Irrigation; Soil 
Erosion and Soil Conservation 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Dry Farming 41, 40, 
39. See Reclamation 39 

Reconstruction, postwar: American 
Library Association 57b; Anthropol- 
ogy 65b; Architecture 74b; Austra- 
lia, Commonwealth of, 85b; Building 
Industry 135d; Conservative Party, 
Great Britain 207b; Czechoslovakia 
219d; Economics 246a; Education 
254c; Falk Foundation, The Maurice 
and Laura 275c; International La- 
bour Organization 360b; Ireland, 
Northern 366c; Labour Party 383d; 
League of Nations 396a; Liberal 
Party (Gt. Brit.) 400c; Municipal 
Government 465c; Pacifism 522a; 
Pan American Union 528c; Relief 
593c; Religion 595b; Republican Party 
595c; Selective Service 623b; Social- 
ism 641b 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion 
Business Review 143c; Canada 150d; 
Export-Import Bank of Washington 
274b; Foreign Investments in the 
United States 294a; Insurance 359a; 
War Production, U.S. 752a 

Recovery: sce Business Cycles 39 

Red Cross , 
Prisoners of War 567a; Relief 594b; 
Switzerland 676d 

Redding, J. Saunders 492d 

Reed, Stanley (Forman) 39 

Reeves, Jesse Siddall 43 

Referendum: see Initiative and Ref- 
erendum 

Reforestation: sce Forests 

Reformed Church: see Presbyterian 
Church 

Refrigeration and Household Re- 
frigerators 39 

Refrigeration Treatment (Cancer): 
see Cancer 40 
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Refugees 
Aviation, Civil 90a; Jewish Religious 
Life 376d; Mexico 442c; Sweden 675a 

Regnault, Jeanne Julia: see Bartet, 
Jeanne Julia 42 

Reichenau, Walter von 43, 41 

Reisner, George Andrew 43 

Relander, Lauri Kristian 43 

Relay Racing: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Relief 
Law 394a; Municipal Government 
464d; Red Cross 591b; Social Secur- 
ity 642a; Social Service 643d; War 
Relief Contributions 753d. See also 
under various states 

Relief, War: sce War Relief Contri- 
butions 43, 42 


Religion 

Ethical Culture Movement 270c; 
Pacifism 521b 

Religious Denominations: see 


Church Membership 

Renault works, France 782a 

Rennell, James Rennell Rodd 42 

Reorganization, Governmental: For 
regrouping of U.S. offices and bureaus 
under Federal Security Agency, Fed- 
eral Works Agency, Federal Loan 
Agency, etc., see listings under Gov- 
ernment Departments and Bu- 
reaus 41, 40. See Legislation, Fed- 
eral 40 

Reorganization Bill: see Civil Serv- 
ice; United States 39 

Representatives, House of: see Elec- 
tions 43. See Congress, United 
States 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Republican Party 
Elections 257c; United States 716c 

“Repulse”’ (ship) 770b 

Requirements committee (War Pro- 
duction board) 566a 

Resettlement Administration: sce 
Housing 39 

Resins, Synthetic: sce Plastics Indus- 
try 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Paints and 
Varnishes 43, 42. See Industrial 
Research 42, 40, 39. See Chemis- 
try, Applied 40, 39 
Chemistry 167c 

Respirators: see Infantile Paralysis 
42. See Iron Lung 39 

Retail Sales: see Business Review 
43, 42. See Retail Sales 41, 40, 39 
Advertising 21c; Prices 563a 

Réunion: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Réunion 39 

Revenue Act of 1938: see Legisla- 
tion, Federal 39 

Revenue Act of 1939: see Legislation, 
Federal 40 

Revenue Act of 1940: see Legislation 
Taxation 41 

Revenue Act (1942): Law 393d; Taxa- 
tion 678d 

Reynaud, Paul 41 

Reynolds, George McClelland 41 

Rheumatic Fever: see Epidemics 
and Public Health Control 42 

Rheumatism: sce Arthritis 

Rhode Island 

Rhodes, Edgar Nelson 43 

Rhodesia 

Rhodes Scholarships 40, 39 

Rhzev, U.S.S.R. 778d 

Ribbentrop, Joachim von 43, 42, 41, 
40 


Ribeiro, Manoel 42 

Riboflavin: see Vitamins 

Rice, Alice Caldwell Hegan 43 

Rice 

Richardson, James Otto 41 

Richtmyer, Floyd Karker 40 

Rickenbacker, Edward Vernon 43 

Rickert, Thomas A. 42 

Rickets: see Medicine 42 

Riddle, John Wallace 42 

Ridge, Lola 42 

Riesman, David 41 

Rio de Janeiro conference: see Inter- 
American conference of American 
Foreign Ministers 

Rio de La Plata Conference: see 
Uruguay 42 

Rio de Oro: see Spanish Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Spanish 
West Africa 39 

Riom trial 297a 

Rio Muni: see Spanish Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Spanish 
West Africa 39 

Rios Morales, Juan Antonio 43 
Chile 179b; Socialism 641d 

Ripley, William Zebina 42 

Ritchie, Neil Methuen 43, 42 
World War II 784a 

Rivers and Harbours 
Floods and Flood Control 289d 

Rivets, Explosive: sce Industrial Re- 
search; Metallurgy 42 

Roads and Highways 
Todt, Fritz 693c. 
See also under various states and 
countries 

Roberts, Elizabeth Madox 42 

Robertson, Ben 59d 
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Robinson, Frederick Bertrand 42 

Robinson-Patman Act: sce Chain 
Stores 41, 40, 39. See Law (Case) 
41, 39. See Marketing 39 

Robson, May 43 

Roca, Julio Argentino 43 

Rockefeller Foundation 
Libraries 401c 

Rodman, Hugh 41 

Rodriguez, Abelardo L. 441d 

Roebling Medal: see Mineralogy 42, 
41, 40, 39 

Rogers, James Harvey 40 

Rogers, Norman McLeod 41 

Roleo: see Birling 43 

Roman Catholic Church 
Mexico 442b; Religion 595a 

Romanoff, Cyril Viadimirovich 39 

Rome 39 

Rome-Berlin-Tokyo Axis: see Chi- 
nese-Japanese War; Fascism; 
Hungary; Japan; Rumania; 
U.S.S.R.; United States 41. See 
Germany; Italy 41, 40, 39. See 
European War; Strategy of the 
European War 40. See Europe 39 

Rommel, Erwin 43, 42 
Germany 313d; Italy 371a; World 
War II 783d 

Ronald, Sir Landon 39 

Roosevelt, Anna Eleanor 39 

Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
Agriculture 28c; Budgets, National 
133a; Democratic Party 231b; Edu- 
cation 25la; Radio 579b; United 
States 712b; War Production, U.S. 
748d; Youth Movements 789d 

Roosevelt, Gracie Hall 42 

Roosevelt, Sara Delano 42 

Rootham, Cyril Bradley 39 

Roquer, Emma Ue: see 
Emma 43 

Rosenwald Fund, The Julius 

Rosny, Joseph Henry 41 

Ross, James Delmage 40 

Ross, John Dawson 40 

Ross, Perley Ason 39 

Rostock, Germany: 
World War II 782a 

Rostov, U.S.S.R. 778c 

Rostron, Sir Arthur Henry 41 

Rotary International 43, 42, 41, 39 

Rotation system (agriculture) 646c 

Rothermere, Harold Sidney Harms- 
worth 41 

Rottenstone: see Abrasives 43, 42. 
See Rottenstone 39 

Rourke, Constance Mayfield 42 

Rowell, Newton Wesley 42 

Rowell Commission, The: see 
Canada 39 

Rowing 

Rowse, A. L. 266a 

Royal Academy of Arts 39 

Royal Air Force: Air Forces of the 
World 37b; Blockade 112a; Germany 
311c; World War II 782a 

Royal Canadian Air Force 151d 

Royal Geographical Society 39 

Royal Institution of Great Britain 39 

Royal navy, Gt. Brit.: Blockade 111b; 
Navies of the World 486c 

“Royal Oak’: see European War; 
Great Britain; Submarine War- 
fare 40 

Royal Society of London 39 

Ruanda and Urundi: see Belgian 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See Mandates 43, 41, 40 

Rubber, Synthetic: see Rubber and 
Rubber Manufacture 43, 42. See 
Chemistry; Standards, National 
Bureau of, 41 
Alcohol, Industrial 46a; Chemistry 
166Hd; Chemistry and Engineering, 
Agricultural, U.S. Bureau of, 169d; 
Munitions of War 471d; Petroleum 
538c; Plastics Industry 552a; Stand- 
ards, National Bureau of, 658c; War 
Production, U.S. 752d 

Rubber and Rubber Manufacture 
Brazil 123b; British East Africa 
127c; Business Review 139a; Chem- 
urgy 171b; Hispanic America and 
World War II 336c; Mexico 442b; 
Rationing 587c; Shoe Industry 634c 

Rubber Footwear: sce Shoe Indus- 
try 

Rubens, Horatio Seymour 42 

Rublee, George: see Refugees 39 

Ruby: see Gems and Precious 
Stones 39 

Ruckstull, Frederick Wellington 43 

Ruff, Robert Hamric 43 

Rugby: see Football 

Rugh, James Torrance 43 

Rulers: sce Presidents, Sovereigns 
and Rulers 43, 42. See Sovereigns, 
Presidents and Rulers 41, 40, 39 

Rumania 
Aliens 48a; Anti-Semitism 66d; 
Antonescu, Ion 67b; Exchange Con- 
trol and Exchange Rates 271c; Hun- 
gary 345a; Navies of the World 
489c; Petroleum 537b; Presbyterian 
Church 560d; Railroads 586b 

Rumba (dance) 222d 


Calvé, 


Germany 312b; 


Rumbold, Sir Horace George Mon- 
tagu 42 

RumI Plan: see Taxation 43 

Runciman, Walter Runciman 39 

Rundstedt, Karl Rudolf Gerd von 
43, 42, 41 

Running: see Track and Field 
Sports 

Ruppert, Jacob 40 

Rural Electrification 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion (REA): see Rural Electrifica- 
tion 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Electri- 
cal Industries 43, 40, 39. See 
Electrical Engineering; Electric 
Transmission and Distribution; 
Public Utilities 39 

Russell, Lady Mary Annette 42 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Russia: see Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 

Russian Church 201b 

Russian Literature 43, 42, 39 

Russian S.F.S.R.: see Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics 43, 42, 41, 
40 


Russo-Japanese Border Conflict: 
see Japan; Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics 40. See Russo-Japa- 
nese Border Conflict 39 

Ruthenia 42, 41, 40 
Czechoslovakia 220b; Hungary 345a 

Rutile 692d 

Ryder, Arthur W. 39 

Ryder, Charles W. 43 

Rye 

Rykov, Alexei Ivanovich 3£ 

Saarinen, Eliel and Eero 75a 

Sabatier, Paul 42 

Sabotage: see International Law 43. 
See Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 43, 42. ; 
Civilian Defense 187d; Fire and Fire 
Losses 286a; Forests 295d; German- 
American Bund 310c; Law 389b; 
Netherlands 494b; Norway 509a; 
Poland 554a; Roosevelt, Franklin 
Delano 605d; Supreme Court of the 
United States 672d; Yugoslavia 790b 

Sabry Pasha, Hassan 41 

Sackett, Frederic Moseley 42 

Sack ville-West, Victoria 265d 

Safety Council, National: see Na- 
tional Safety Council 39 

Safety education 19a 

“Safety Zone”: see Brazil; Neutral- 
ity 41. See Hispanic America and 
the European War; Interna- 
tional Law 41, 40. See Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 40 

Sahara, The: see French West 
Africa and the Sahara 39 

St. Christopher: see West Indies, 
British 43, 42, 41, 40 

St. Croix: see Virgin Islands 43, 42 

St. Helena and Ascension Island: 
see British West Africa 43, 42, 41, 
40. See St. Helena and Ascension 
Island 39 

St. John: see Virgin Islands 43, 42 

St. Kitts-Nevis: see West Indies, 
British 43, 42, 41, 4 

St. Lawrence River Project: see 
Public Utilities 41 

St. Louis 

St. Louis Cardinals (baseball) 98d 

St. Lucia: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40 

St. Nazaire, France: Submarine War- 
fare 668a; World War II 783b 

St. Pierre and Miquelon: see French 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41. See 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 40, 39 

St. Thomas: see Virgin Islands 
43, 42 . 

St. Vincent: see West Indies, Brit- 
ish 43, 42, 41, 40 

Saionji, Kimmochi 41 

Saito, Hirosi 40 

Sakatani, Yoshiro 42 

Sakhalin 39 

Salamanca, Lucy 57d 

Salamaua, New Guinea 774c 

Salazar, Antonio de Oliveira 43 

Sales, Retail and Wholesale: see 
Business Review 43, 42. See Retail 
Sales 41, 40, 39 

Sales Tax: see Taxation 42, 40, 39 

Salt 43, 42, 41, 39 

Salvador, El 
Archaeology 69c; Birth Statistics 
109d; Bridges 125b; Central America 
ASE s: Coffee 195b; Death Statistics 

Salvage Drives, U.S. 43 
American Iron & Steel Institute 56a; 
American Legion 56c; Business Re- 
view 139a; Iron & Steel 367d; Muni- 
tions of War 471d; Newspapers and 
Magazines 500d; Secondary Metals 
618c; War Production, U.S. 750a 

Salvation Army 

Salween river, battle of, 773c 

Samara: see Kuibyshev 42 

Samba: see Dance 43. See Dancing 39 

Samoa, American 

Samoa, Western: see Mandates; Pa- 


cific Islands, Mandated 

Sanananda Point, New Guinea 775¢ 

Sanborn, John Pitts 42 

Sand and Gravel 

Sandburg, Carl 60d 

Sandefer, Jefferson Davis 41 

Sand Island: see Midway Islands 

Sandstone: see Stone 

San Francisco 

San Francisco Bay Bridge: see Cali- 
fornia; San Francisco 40. 

San Francisco Fair: see Art Exhibi- 
tions; Art Galleries and Art Mu- 
seums; Electric Lighting; San 
Francisco 41, 40. See Fairs, Exhi- 
bitions, Expositions 41, 40, 39. Sce 
Interior Decoration; Lumber 40. 
See Architecture; California 40, 39 

San Marino 41, 40, 39 

Santa Cruz, battle of, 786b 

Santo Domingo: see Dominican Re- 
public 

Sao Tomé: see Portuguese Colonial 
Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Portu- 
guese Guinea 39 

Sapphire: see Mineralogy 42. See 
Gems and Precious Stones 39 

Sapru, Sir Tej Bahadur 43 

Saracoglu, Shukru 43 

Saran 168a 

Sarawak: see British Empire 43. See 
Borneo 42, 41, 40. See Sarawak 39 
World War II 772b 

Sarg, Tony (Anthony Frederick) 43 

Sargent, Fred Wesley 41 

Sargent, John Garibaldi 40 

Saroyan, William 689d 

Saskatchewan 

Sassoon, Sir Philip 40 

Saturn: see Astronomy 40 

Saudi Arabia: see Arabia 43, 42, 41, 
40, 39. See Islam 41, 40 

Sauer, Emil von 43 

Sauveur, Albert 40 

Savage, Michael Joseph 41 

Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration, Federal: see National 
Housing Agency 43 

Savings Banks: see Banking 43. See 
Savings Banks, Mutual 42, 41,40,39 

Savoia-Marchetti (aeroplane) 36d 

Savo Island, battle of, 786b 

Saydam, Refik 43 

Sayre, Francis Bowes 40 

Sbarretti, Donato 40 

Scandinavian Literature 39 

“Scharnhorst’’ (ship) 785c 

Scheidemann, Philipp 40 

Schelling, Ernest Henry 40 

Scherer, James A. B. 59c ’ 

Schereschewsky, Joseph Williams 41 

Schizophrenia: see Psychiatry 43, 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Nervous System 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Medicine 39 

Schlusselburg, U.S.S.R. 781b 

Schneider, Eugene 43 

Schneider, Herman 40 

Schobert, Eugen Ritter von 42 

Schofield, Frank Herman 43 

School safety patrols 19c 

Schroeder, Ludwig von 42 

Schulte, Karl Josef 42 

Schuman, William 473c 

Schuman, William Howard 42 

Schurman, Jacob Gould 43 

Schuschnigg, Kurt von 39 

Schwab, Charles Michael 40 

Schweinitz, George Edmund 39 

Science and World Order, British 
Association Conference on, 42 

Science Museums 39 

Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, Office of, 43, 42 

Scotland: see Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, United King- 
gom of, 43, 42, 41, 40. See Scotland 


Scott, Norman 43 

Scott, Walter 39 

Scottsboro Case 39 

Scrap: see Salvage Drives, U.S. 43 

Screen Writers’ Guild: see Authors’ 
League of America, Inc. 39 

Scudder, Janet 41 

Sculpture 

Sea Blockade: see Blockade 43, 42, 
41, 40 

Seasickness 570a 

SEC: see Securities and Exchange 
Commission 43, 42 

Secondary Education: see Educa- 
tion 43, 42. See Education, Sec- 
ondary 41, 40, 39 

Secondary Metals 43, 42, 41, 40 

Second World War: see World War 
11 43, 42, 41, 40 

Secret Service, U.S. 43, 42 

Securities: see Business Review; 
rae and Bonds 43, 42. See Law 


Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 43, 42. See Bankruptcy; Stock 
Exchanges 41, 40. See Legislation 
41, 40, 39. See Public Utilities 41, 
39. See Law (Case) 40 

Seeing Eye 

Segar, Elzie Crisler 39 
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Seghers, Anna 3J1a 

Seignobos, Charles 43 

Seismology 

Selective Service 43, 42, 41 
Canada 149c; Diabetes 235a; Educa- 
tion 251ic; Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation 279a; Heart and Heart Dis- 
eases 333a; Indians, American 353a; 
Law 395a; Marriage and Divorce 
424b; Medicine 434a; Nervous Sys- 
tem 493d; Pacifism 521b; Psychology 
571a; Radio 580c; Relief 594a; United 
States 711a; Venereal Diseases 732d; 
War Manpower Commission 748a 

Selenium 

sellgman, Edwin Robert Anderson 


Sélincourt, Ernest de 266a 

Senate: see Congress, United States; 
Elections 

Senegal: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See French West 
Africa and the Sahara 39 

Serbia: see Yugoslavia 
Hungary 345a 

Serrano Sufier, Ramon 43, 42 
Spain 652d 

Serum Therapy 43, 42, 40, 39 
Epidemics and Public Health Cou- 
trol 268b; Pneumonia 553a 

Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
National 521b 

Service of Youth (Great Britain) 254b 

Service Organizations, United: see 
prised Service Organizations 43, 


Sevastopol, U.S.S.R. 779b 

Seversky, Alexander P. de 57d 

Sewage Disposal: see Public Health 
Engineering 40, 39 

Seychelles: see British East Africa 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Seychelles 39 

Seyss-Inquart, Arthur 39 

Shag: see Dancing 39 

Shanks, David Carey 41 

Sheree niKovs Boris Mikhailovich 

’ 

Share Croppers: see Negroes (Amer- 
ican) 39 

Shark liver oil 422c 

Sharpening Stones: see Abrasives 
43, 42. See Emery 41, 40, 39. See 
Sharpening Stones 40, 39. See 
Grindstones 39 

Shasta Dam: see Dams 43, 41, 40, 39 

Shaw, Bernard 690b 

Sheep 
Meat 429a; Wool 767c 

Sheffield, James Rockwell 39 

Shepard, Helen Miller Gould 39 

Sheppard, Morris 42 

‘Sherman Anti-trust Act: see Law 
(Case) 40. See Motion Pictures 39 

Sherman tanks 472b 

Shipbuilding 
Canada 152b; Munitions of War 
471a; Navies of the World 487c; 
Shipping, Merchant Marine 632b; 
Spain 653b; Submarine Warfare 
666d; United States 716b; World 
War II 785b 

Shipping, Merchant Marine 
Blockade 111d; Brazil 121a; Hispanic 
America and World War II 336b; 
Insurance 358a; Negroes (American) 
492c; Shipbuilding 628c; Submarine 
Warfare 665a; Sweden 674d; United 
States 715d; World War II 785b 

Shipping losses: Air Forces of the 
World 31a; Blockade 112c; Great 
Britain 323c; Munitions’ of War 
471b; Shipbuilding 628c; Shipping, 
Merchant Marine 633d; Submarine 
Warfare 665a; United States 716b; 
World War II 785b 

Shipyard Conjunctivitis: see Eye, 
Diseases of 4 

Shock Treatment: see Psychiatry 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Nervous Sys- 
tem 43, 41, 40, 39. See Medicine 
42, 40 
Anaesthesia 63a; Physiology 548a; 
Surgery 673d 

Shoe Industry 

Shooting 39 

Short, Walter Campbell 42 

Shortage, materials: Architecture 74c; 
Canada 150d; Lumber 413a; Ma- 
chinery and Machine Tools 415c; 
Motion Pictures 458a; Newspapers 
and Magazines 500b; Paints and 
Varnishes 525c; Priorities and Allo- 
cations 565b; Salvage Drive, U.S. 
613c; War Production, U.S. 750b 

Shostakovich, Dimitri 473a 

Shows 

Shut Out (horse) 339c 

Siam: see Thailand 43, 42. See Siam 
(Thailand) 41, 40, 39 

Siciliani, Domenico 39 

Sickert, Walter Richard 43 

Sidi Ahmed II: see Ahmed II, 
Sidi 43 

Siegfried Line 40. See Armies of the 
World 39 

Siemens, Carl Friedrich von 42 

Sierra Leone: see British West 
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Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. See Sierra 
Leone 39 

Silicosis 42, 39 

Silk 

Silver 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 272d; Metallurgy 437a; Sec- 
ondary Metals 618d 

Simmons, Furnifold McLendell 41 

Simovitch, Dushan 42 

Simpson, James 40 

Sinarquista (political party) 442a 

Sinclair, Sir Archibald 43 

Sinclair, Upton 59c 

Singapore 
Japan 372d; World War II 770a 

Singer, Harold Douglas 41 

Sin Kiang 

Sinkwich, Frank (football) 293b 

Sino-Japanese War: see World War 
11 43. See Foreign Missions 43, 42, 
41, 40. See Chinese-Japanese War 
42, 41, 40, 39 

Sister Kenny Treatment: see Infan- 
tile Paralysis 43, 42 

Sittang river, Burma 773d 

Skating: see Ice Skating 

Skiing 43, 42, 39 

Skin Diseases: see Dermatology 43, 
42, 41, 40 

Skinner, Otis 43 

Ski troops: Munitions of War 471d; 
World War II 778c 

Slate 43, 42, 40, 39 

Slawek, Walery 40 

Sleeping Sickness: see Horses 41, 
40, 39. See British West Africa 40. 
See Veterinary Medicine 40, 39. 
See Medicine 39 

Slovakia 43, 42, 41, 40 

Slow-Down Strikes: see Detroit; La- 
bour Unions; United States 40 

Smigly-Rydz, Edward 40 

Smith, Albert William 43 

Smith, Sir George Adam 43 

Smith, Howard K. 58d 

Smith, Joshua 39 

Smith, Preserved 42 

Smith College 

Smithsonian Institution 
Archaeology 69c;' National 
graphic Society 478b 

Smoot, Reed 42 

Smuts, Jan Christiaan 40 
South Africa, The Union of 649b 

Snelling, Charles Mercer 40 

Snijders, Cornelis Jacobus 40 

Snook, Homer Clyde 43 

Soap, Perfumery and Cosmetics 

Soapstone: see Tale 43, 42. See Soap- 
stone 39 

Soccer 

Socialism 
Labour Party 383d 

Socialist Party (U.S.) 41, 40, 39 

Socialist Soviet Republics: see Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics 

Socialized Medicine: see Medicine 
43, 42, 41. See Socialized Medicine 
40, 39 

Social Security 
Beveridge, Sir William Henry 107a; 
Child Welfare 175c; Insurance 357c; 
International Labour Organization 
360c; Law 392c; Taxation 680d 

Social Service 
Medicine 434b; Red Cross 
Relief 594a 

Societies and Associations: see under 
specific name. 

Sociology 43, 42 
Anthropology 64d; Marriage and 
Divorce 424b; Morale, National 
455c; Selective Service 621b; Psy- 
chology 570d 

Sodium: see Metallurgy 42 

Sodium Carbonate 43, 42, 40, 39 

Sodium nitrate 506b 

Sodium Sulphate 43, 42, 39 

Soerabaja, Java 772d 

Softball 

Soil Conservation Service: see Ge- 
ology 39 

Soil Erosion and Soil Conservation 

Solar System: see Astronomy 43, 42 

Soldiers’ Bonus: see Veterans Ad- 
ministration 43, 42. See Adjusted 
Compensation 41, 40, 39 

Solomon Islands: ‘sce Japan; World 
War II 43. See Pacific Islands, 
Mandated 43, 42, 41, 40. See Paci- 
fic Islands, British 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. 
See New Guinea 39 

Somaliland, British: see British East 
Africa 43, 42, 41, 40. See Somali- 
land, British 39 

Somaliland, French: see French 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Somaliland, French 39 

Somaliland, Italian: see Italian Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Italian East Africa 39 

Sombart, Werner 42 

Somervell, Brehon Burke 43 

Songs, Popular, 39 

Soong, T. V. 43 

Soong Mei-Ling: see Chiang Kai- 


Geo- 


590d; 


shek, Madame 43 

Sorghum: see Syrup, Sorgo and 
Cane 43, 42 

South Africa, British: see British 
South African Protectorates 43, 
42, 41, 40 

South Africa, The Union of 
Agriculture 30c; Dams 222b; Dia- 
monds 235c; Drought 242b; Fascism 
276d; Gold 318b; Manganese 420d; 
Motor Transportation 463c; Plati- 
num 552c; Railroads 587a; Rivers 
and Harbours 600b; Shipbuilding 
631a; Soil Erosion and Soil Conser- 
vation 648b; Wheat 761a; Wool 767c 

South America: see Argentina; Bo- 
livia; Peru; etc. 

South Australia 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Southern association (baseball) 99c 

Southern California, University of, 


Southern Rhodesia: see Rhodesia 

South Polar Regions: see Explora- 
tion and Discovery 43, 42, 41, 40, 
39. See Antarctic Exploration 39 

South Sea and Equatorial Islands 
42, 41, 40, 39 

South-West Africa: see Mandates; 
South Africa, The Union of, 43, 42, 
41, 40. See South-West Africa 39 

Sovereigns, Presidents and Rulers: 
see Presidents, Sovereigns and 
Rulers 43, 42. See Sovereigns, 
Presidents and Rulers 41, 40, 39 

Soviet Arctic Scientific Station: see 
Arctic Exploration 39 

Soviet-German Pact: see Molotov, 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich 42, 41, 
40. See Chinese-Japanese War; 
Italy 41, 40. See Communist Party; 
European War; France; Germany; 
Great Britain; Ribbentrop, 
Joachim von; Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 40 

Soviet Union: see Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 

Soybeans 
Chemurgy 171a; Chemistry and En- 
gineering, Agricultural, U.S., Bureau 
of, 170a 

Spaatz, Carl A. 43 

SPAB: see Supply Priorities and 

~ Allocations Board 42 


pain 

Coal 192b; Cuba 216b; Exchange 

Control and Exchange Rates 271d; 

Hispanic America and World War II 

336a; Lead 395d; Mexico 442¢; Navies 

of the World 489c; Nuts 511b; Por- 

tugal 555d; Potash 559a; Pyrites 

575c; Railroads 585b; Refugees 592d; 

Rivers and Harbours 600b; Sunday 

Schools 672c; Wines 763d 

Spain, Civil War in, 40, 39 

Spangler, Harrison E. 43 
Republican Party 595d 

Spanish-American Literature 

Spanish Colonial Empire 

Spanish diplomatic service 336a 

Spanish Guinea: see Spanish Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Spanish West Africa 39 

Spanish Literature 43, 42, 39 

Spanish Morocco: sce Spanish Co- 
lonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Spanish Morocco 39 

Spanish West Africa: see Spanish 
Colonial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Spanish West Africa 39 

Spars 469b 

Special Libraries Association 43, 42 

Speedway Racing: see Automobile 
Racing 42, 39 

Spelman Fund of New York 

Spender, John Alfred 43 

Spens Report: see Education, Vo- 
cational 41 

Spices 

Spingarn, Joel Elias 40 

Spirits: see Liquors, Alcoholic 

Spitfire (aeroplane): Air Forces of the 
World 38b; Munitions of War 466b 

Spodumene: sec Lithium Minerals43 

Sports and Games: see Air Races; 


Angling; Archery; Automobile 
Racing; Badminton; Baseball; 
Basketball; Billiards; Bowling; 


Boxing; Chess; Cricket; Curling; 
Cycling; Fencing; Football; Glid- 
ing; Golf; Handball; Horse Racing; 
Ice Hockey; Ice Skating; Lacrosse; 
Motorboat Racing; Polo; Rowing; 
Shows; Skiing; Soccer; Softball; 
Squash Racquets; Swimming; 
Table Tennis; Tennis; Track and 
Field Sports; Trap-shooting; 
Wrestling; Yachting. 

Spotted Fever: see Bacteriology; 
Medicine 42 

Spurgeon, Caroline Frances Eleanor 
43 


Squash Racquets 

Squire, Rose Elizabeth 39 
Squires, Sir Richard Anderson 41 
Stader Splints: see Medicine 43 
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Stainforth, G. H. 43 

Stainless Steels: see Metallurgy 43, 
42. See Columbium 39 

Stalin, Joseph Vissarionovich 
Communism 200c; Germany 313b; 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
708c 

Stalingrad 43 
Germany 313c; World War II 780d 

Stamp, Josiah Charles Stamp 42 

Stamp Collecting: see Philately 

Standard Oil Co., New Jersey: Bolivia 
114b; International Law 361a 

Standards, National Bureau of 

Stanford University 

Stang, Fredrik 42 

Stanislavsky 39 

Stanley, Edward Montagu Caven- 
dish Stanley 39 

Stanton, Sir (Ambrose) Thomas 39 

Staraya Russa, U.S.S.R. 778d 

seers Harold Raynsford 43, 42, 41, 


Stars: sce Astronomy 43, 42, 41, 40 

“Stars over America’’ 458d 

Starzynski, Stefan 40 

State, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus 43, 42 

State Guard: see National Guard 43 

State Legislation: see Law (Case) 
40, 39 

Stauning, Thorvald 43 

Steamships: see Shipbuilding 43, 
42, 41, 40, 39. See Shipping, Mer- 
chant Marine 42, 40, 39 

Steed, Hal 59c 

Steel: see lron and Steel 

Steele, Harry Lee 39 

Steer, Philip Wilson 43 

Steinbeck, John 59a 

Steinhardt, Laurence A. 700d 

Steiwer, Frederick 40 

Stelise System: see Astronomy 43, 
4 


Stengel, Alfred 40 

Stephens, Kate 39 

Sterilization 40, 39 

Stern, G.B. 265d 

Stern, Louis William 39 

Stern, Philip Van Doren 59b 

Stettinius, Edward R., Jr. 42, 41 

Stevenson, Joseph Ross 40 

Stewart, George Craig 41 

Stilboestrol: see Chemistry 43 
Medicine 431a; Urology 729b 

Stiles, Charles Wardell 42 

Stilwell, Joseph W. 43 
China 181b; World War II 774a 

Stimson, Henry Lewis 43, 42, 41 
Selective Service 621b 

Stirling (aeroplane) 37b 

Stock, Frederick August 43 

Stockard, Charles Rupert 40 

Stock Exchanges: see Stocks and 
Bonds 43, 42. See Stock Exchanges 
41, 40, 39 

Stocks and Bonds 43, 42 
Bank of England 97a; Business Re- 
view 143b; National Debts 476b; 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion 619d 

Stolz, Joseph 42 

Stomach Disorders: see Alimentary 
System, Disorders of, 43, 42 

Stone, Harlan Fiske 42 

Stone 

Stonehaven, John Lawrence Baird 


42 

Stones, Sharpening: see Abrasives 
43, 42. See Emery 41, 40, 39. See 
Sharpening Stones 40, 39. See 
Grindstones 39 

Stormovik (aeroplane) 38d 

Stotesbury, Edward Townsend 39 

Straits Settlements 
World War II 770a 

Strategic Mineral Supplies 
War Production, U.S. 751b 

Strategic Services, Office of 571a 

Strategy: Submarine Warfare 665b; 
World War II 770b 

Strategy of the European War 41, 40 

Strathmore and Kinghorne, Coun- 
tess of, 39 

Stratosphere fighters 468b 

Strauss, Joseph Baermann 39 

Streamline Trains: see Railroads 42, 
41, 40, 39. See United States 40 

Strikes and Lock-outs 
Labour Unions 384c; Shipbuilding 
630c; United States 713b; War La- 
bour Board 747a 

Strong, L.A.G. 265d 

Strontium 43, 42, 39 

Stuart, James Everett 42 

Stuka (aeroplane) 34b 

Styrene 552a 

Submarine: see Navies of the World 

Submarine Warfare 43, 42, 41, 40 
Argentina 76c; Aviation, Civil 91c; 
Blockade 112c; Brazil 121a; Canada 
151c; Coast Guard, U.S. 194b; In- 
surance 358d; Munitions of War 
472a; Oregon 518b; Navies of the 
World 486c; United States 715d; 
West Indies, British 759a; World 
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War II 785b 
Suchon, Eugen 473b 
Sudan: see Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See French Colo- 
nial Empire 43, 42, 41, 40. Sce 
French West Africa 39 

Sudeten Crisis: see Bonds; Broad- 
casting; Czechoslovakia; Eur- 
ope; Germany; Henlein, Konrad; 
Italy 39 

Sudetenland: see Czechoslovakia 40 

Suez Canal 42 

Suffolk and Berkshire, Charles Hen- 
ry George Howard, Earl of, 42 

Ss 


ugar 
Alcohol, Industrial 46b; Business Re- 
view 139d; Candy 156b; Cuba 217a; 


Maple Products 421c; Rationing 
588c 

Suicide Statistics 

Sulphadiazine: Chemotherapy 170c; 


Cold, Common 197a; Medicine 429b; 
Pneumonia 553a; Urology 729a; Ve- 
nereal Diseases 733b 

Sulphaguanidine: Medicine 429b; Vita- 
mins 740c 

Sulphanilamide: see Chemothera- 
py; Medicine 43, 41, 40, 39. See 
Gynaecology and Obstetrics 43, 
41, 39. See Anaesthesia; Ear, Nose 
and Throat, Diseases of, 43, 40. 
See Dentistry; Nervous System; 
Tuberculosis; Venereal Diseases 
41. See Dermatology; Eye, Dis- 
eases of; Industrial Research; 
Surgery; Urology 41, 40. See Ar- 
thritis 41, 40, 39. See Bacteriology; 
Chemistry, Applied, 41, 39. See 
Chemistry; Epidemics and Public 
Health Control 40. See Drugs and 
Drug Traffic 39 
Anaemia 62c 

Sulphapyridine: see Cold, Common; 
Nervous System; Tuberculosis 41. 
See Chemotherapy; Pneumonia; 
Surgery; Urology 41, 40. Sce An- 
aesthesia; Chemistry, Applied; 
Heart and Heart Diseases; Medi- 
cine 40 
Plague, Bubonic 549d 

Sulphasuxidine 740c 

Sulphathiazole: Anaemia 62c; Cheino- 
therapy 170c; Cold, Common 197a; 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 
244d; Gynaecology and Obstetrics 
328b; Medicine 433c; Urology 729a; 
Venereal Diseases 733b 

Sulphonamide Drugs: see Bacteri- 
ology; Ear, Nose and Throat, Dis- 
eases of; Urology 43 
Chemotherapy 170c; Diabetes 235a; 
Ear, Nose and Throat, Diseases of 
244d; Medicine 429c; Pneumonia 
552d; Surgery 673d; Venereal Dis- 
eases 733b 

Sulphite liquor 46b 

Sulphur 

Sumatra: see Dutch East Indies; 
Netherlands Colonial Empire 43. 
See Sumatra 42, 41, 40, 39 
World War II 772d 

Sunday Schools 

Sufier, Ramén Serrano: see Serrano 
Sufier, Ramon 43, 42 

Sunflower seed oil 732a 

Sunshine: see Meteorology 

Super, Charles William 40 

Superphosphates 43, 42, 41, 40 
Fertilizers 283d 

Supply Priorities and Allocations 
Board 42 

Supply services: Air Forces of the 
World 31d; Munitions of War 471c; 
World War II 775a 

Supreme Court of the United 
States 
Civil Liberties 
Radio 579c 

Surgery 
Alimentary System, Disorders of 
50a; Medicine 431c; Nervous System 
493d 

Surinam 

Surplus Marketing Administration: 
see Butter; Meat; Potatoes 41 

Sutherland, George 4 

Sutherland, Laura Alberta 39 

Swanson, Claude Augustus 40 

Swaziland: see British South African 
Protectorates 43, 42, 41, 40. See 
Swaziland 39 

Sweden 
Aviation, Civil 90d; Birth Statistics 
109d; Canals and Inland Waterways 
155a; Death Statistics 227b; De- 
mocracy 230d; Exchange Control 
and Exchange Rates 271d; Finland 
284c; Gold 318a; Liquor Control 
406d; Navies of the World 489a; 
Railroads 585d; Shipbuilding 631b; 
Socialism 641b; Soil Erosion and Soil 
Conservation 647a; Submarine War- 
fare 666b; Unemployment 702d 

Swedish Literature: see Scandina- 
vian Literature 39 

Sweet Potatoes: sce Potatoes 43, 42 

Swimming 


189c; Law 387d; 
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Swing Music: see Music, Popular 40. 
See Dance 40, 39. See Jazz; Songs, 
Popular 39 

Switzerland 
Aluminum Sia; Aviation, Civil 90d; 
Bank for International Settlements 
94d; Child Welfare 178d; Death Sta- 
tistics 227b; Democracy 230d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
271d; Gold 318a; Infant Mortality 
355c; Linen and Flax 403c; Philately 
540b; Railroads 585c; Socialism 641b; 
Unemployment ,702d; Tuberculosis 
699a 

Sydney 39 

Symphony Orchestras: see Music 

Synthetic Products: see Chemistry; 
Petroleum 43, 42. See Standards, 
National Bureau of, 43, 42, 41. See 
Plastics Industry; Rayon and 
Other Synthetic Fibres; Rubber 
and Rubber Manufacture 43, 42, 
41, 40, 39. See Industrial Research; 
Textile Industry 42, 41, 40, 39. See 
Gasoline; Nitrates 41. See Cotton 
41, 40. See Chemistry, Applied 41, 
40, 39. See Germany 40, 39. See 
Wool 39 
Cotton 211d; Dyestuffs 244c; Chem- 
urgy 171b 

Syphilis: see Marriage and Divorce; 
Medicine 43, 42, 41. See Venereal 
Diseases 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Psy- 
chiatry 40, 39. 

Syria 43. See Syria and Lebanon 42, 
39. See French Colonial Empire; 
Mandates 41, 40 
Archaeology 7ic 

Syrovy, Jan 39 

Syrup, Sorgo and Cane 43, 42 

Table Tennis 

**Tacoma’”’: see Neutrality; Uruguay 
40 

Tacoma Narrows Bridge: see Bridg- 
es; Fireand Fire Losses; Insurance, 
Marine; Roads and Highways 41 

Tactics in the European War 41, 40 
Navies of the World 487b; Subma- 
rine Warfare 670d; Warfare, Incen- 
diary 746b; World War II 771a 

Taft, Robert A. 595c 

Tagore, Sir Rabindranath 42 

Tahiti: see Pacific Islands, French 

Tainter, Charles Sumner 41 

Taiwan: see Formosa 

Talbot, Arthur Newell 43 

Tale 43, 42, 41, 39 

Tammany Hall 39 

Tananarive, Madagascar 785a 

Tanganyika: see British East Africa; 
Mandates 43, 42, 41, 40. See Tan- 
ganyika 39 

Tangier 41, 40, 39 

Tang Shao-yi 39 

Tanks, Military: see World War II 
43, 42. See Armies of the World; 
Munitions of War 43, 42, 41, 40, 
39. See European War; Lightning 
War; Tactics in the European War 

’ 

Tannery, Jean 40 

Tarbell, Edmund C. 39 

Tariffs 

Tasmania 

Tassin, Algernon de Vivier 42 

Tatsch, Jacob Hugo 40 

Taussig, Frank William 41 

Taxation 
Australia, Commonwealth of, 85a; 
Brewing and Beer 124d; Budgets, Na- 
tional 134a; Business Review 144a; 
Great Britain 324a; Insurance 357d; 
Law 393a; Liquor Control 404d; Mo- 
tion Pictures 457b; Municipal Gov- 
ernment 464d; National Debts 476c; 
Tennessee Valley Authority 686b; 
United States 71la 

Taylor, David Watson 41 

Taylor, Graham 39 

Taylor, Henry Osborn 42 

Tea 

Technicolor: see Motion Pictures 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Photography 42, 41, 
40, 39 

Tedder, Arthur 43 

Telegraphy 

Teleki, Pal 42, 40 

Telepathy: see Psychical Research 
41, 40, 39 

Telephone 

Telescopes 43, 41, 40, 39 

Television, 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 
Radio 581b 

Tellurium 43, 42, 40, 39 

Tempelhof Airport: sce Airports 40, 
39. See Architecture 39 

Temperloy: Harold William Vazeille 


Tempest, Dame Mary Susan 43 

Temple, William: see Canterbury, 
Archbishop of 43 

Templeton, Fay 40 

Tenant House Purchase Program: 
see Housing 42 

Tenasserim, Burma 773b 

Ten Eyck, James A. 39 

Tennessee 


Tennessee Valley Authority 
Dams 221c; Public Utilities 573b 

Tennis 

Terauchi, Juichi 39 

Terhune, Albert Payson 43 

Termites: sce Entomology 39 ; 

Ter Poorten, Hein: see Poorten, Hein 
ter 43, 42 

Terra, Gabriel 43 

Territorial Army 39 

Terry, Sir Richard Runciman 39 | 

Tetanus: Serum Therapy 627c; Veteri- 
nary Medicine 737a 

Tetrazzini, Luisa 41 

Texas 

Texas, University of 

Textile Industry 
Clothing Industry 191b; Cotton 
211b; Dyestuffs 244c; Fashion and 
Dress 278b; Rayon 589d; Wool 767d 

Thailand (Siam) 43, 42. See Siam 
41, 40, 39 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 273d; Foreign Missions 294d; 
Navies of the World 490b; World 
War II 770b 

Thane, Eric 59d 

Thayer, Ernest Lawrence 41 

Theatre 

Theatre, Federal: see Federal The- 
atre 39 

Theosophical Society, The 42 

Therapeutic Immunization: see Se- 
rum Therapy 40, 39 

Therapy: see Chemotherapy; Medi- 
cine; Serum Therapy 43, 42 

Thermit bombs 745d 

Thiamin: see Vitamins 

Thiokol: Chemistry 167a; Rubber and 
Rubber Manufacture 609b 

Third Term: see Elections 41. See 
Democratic Party 41, 40. See 
United States 40 

“Thirty Dollars Every Thursday”: 
see California; Elections 40, 39. 
See Social Security; Townsend 
Pian 39 

Thomas, Hugh Lloyd 39 

Thomashefsky, Bores 40 

Thompson, James Westfall 42 

Thompson, Reginald Campbell 42 

Thomson, Sir Basil 40 

Thomson, Sir Joseph John 41 

Thunderbolt (aeroplane) 466b 

Thyroid: see Endocrinology 43, 42 

Tibet 

Tikhonov, N. 612a 

Tillotson, Geoffrey 266a 

Timber: see Lumber 

Timor: see Portugal; Portuguese 
Colonial Empire; Worid War II 43 

Timoshenko, Semyon Konstantino- 
vich 43, 42 
World War II 778c 

Tin 
Bolivia 114c; Canning Industry 156d; 
Metallurgy 437a; Munitions of War 
472a; Secondary Metals 618c; 
U.S.S.R. 705d; War Production, 
US to2e 

Tinker, Clarence Leonard 43 

Tires: Cotton 211d; Rationing 587d; 
Rayon 590a; Rubber and Rubber 
Manufacture 608c 

“Tirpitz’’ (battleship) 668d 

Tiso, Josef 40 


Titanium 

Titulescu, Nicolae 42 

Tobacco 

Tobago: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Trinidad and 
Tobago 39 


Tobruk, Cyrenaica 783d 

Todd, David 40 

Todt, Fritz 43, 41 

Togo, Shigenori 42 

Togoland: see Mandates 43, 42, 41, 
40. See British West Africa 40. See 
Togoland 39 

Toio, Hideki 43, 42 
Fascism 276b 

Tokugawa, Prince lyesato 41 

Tokyo 

Tokyo raid: Japan 374a; Munitions of 
War 466c; World War II 777c 

Toledana, Lombardo 441¢c 

Toller, Ernst 40 

Tolstoy, Alexei 611d 

Tomatoes 

Tongan Island Protectorate: see 
Pacific Islands, British 

Tongking: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42,41, 40. See French Indo- 
China 39 

Tonningen, Rost van 494a 

Torlonia, Giovanni 39 

Toronto 

Torpedoes: see Submarine Warfare 
43, 42, 41, 40 
Navies of the World 487b 

Torpedoplanes: Air Forces of the World 
31b; Munitions of War 466c; World 
War II 776b 

Totalitarian State: see World War 
Il 43, 42. See Spain 43, 42, 41, 40. 
See Education 43, 42, 40. See 
Germany; Italy; U.S.S.R. 43, 42, 


41, 40, 39. See Rumania 41. See 
Education, Secondary; European 
War 41, 40 
Slovakia 639a 

Totaquina 429c 

Toulon, France: France 299a; Munitions 
of War 471b; United States 718c; 
World War II 784d 

Tovey, Sir Donald Francis 41 

Towers, John H. 
Air Forces of the World 31a 

Town and City Planning 
Architecture 74b; Municipal Govern- 
ment 465b; Washington, D.C. 755b 

Toyoda, Teijiro 42 

Track and Field Sports 

Tractors: see Agriculture 43. Sce 
Farm Machinery 42, 41, 40, 39 

Trade Agreements: see Interna- 
tional Trade 43. See Trade Agree- 
ments 42, 41, 40, 39 

Trade Unions: see Labour Unions 

Traffic Accidents: see Accidents 43, 
42. See Traffic Accidents 41, 40, 39 

Trailer Coaches 

Trainer planes 468a 

Transatlantic Flying: 
States 40 
Aviation, Civil 90a 

Trans-Canada Air Lines 90b 

Transit Controller, Office of: see 
Electric Transportation 43 

Trans-Jordan 

Transportation: 
view 42 : 
Aviation, Civil 89d; Business Re- 
view 141a; Defense Transportation, 
Office of, 228d; Interstate Commerce 
Commission 363b; Law 395a; Motor 
Transportation 462a; Munitions of 
War 472b; Petroleum 537d 

Transport planes: Gliding 316d; Muni- 
tions of War 466d 

Trans-Sahara railway 586d 

Transvaal: see South Africa, The 
Union of 

Transylvania: see Hungary; Ru- 
mania 43, 42, 41. See Minorities 41 

~Trap-Shooting 

Travelers Aid service 710b 

Treasury, U.S. Department of: see 
Government Departments and 
Bureaus 

Tricolour Legion (France) 297b 

Trinidad: see West Indies, British 
43, 42, 41, 40. See Trinidad and 
Tobago 39 
Archaeology 69c 

Tripoli: see Abrasives 43, 42. See 
Tripoli 39 

Tripoli, Libya 784c 

Tristan da Cunha 39 

Trolley Buses: see Electric Trans- 
portation 43, 42 

Tropical Diseases: see Malaria 40 

Tropical Medicine 39 

Trotha, Adolf Lebrecht von 41 

Trotsky, Lev Davidovich 41 

Trotting: see Horse Racing 40, 39 

Troubetskoi, Prince Paul 39 

Troy, John Weir 43 

Trucial Sheikhs: see Arabia 

Truck Farming 

Trucks: see Automobile Industry in 
the War 43. See Motor Transpor- 
tation 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Motor 
Vehicles 
Lumber 413a; 
a OCna 

Trumbic, Ante 39 

Trust Indenture Act: see Legisla- 
tion, Federal 40 

Tsaritsyn: see Stalingrad 43 

Tuberculosis 
Death Statistics 227d; Great Britain 
322d; Medicine 429d 

Tuck, Edward 39 

Tufts, James Hayden 43 

Tugwell, Rexford Guy 574b 

Tulagi, Pac. O.: Air Forces of the World 
31b; World War II 775c 

Tung Oil: see Vegetable Oils and 
Animal Fats 43, 42 = 

Tungsten 
U.S.S.R. 705d; War Production, U.S. 
752a 

Tunisia: see French Colonial Em- 
pire 43, 42, 41, 40. See Tunis 39 

Tunnels 
Aqueducts 68a; New York City 504a 

Turin, Italy 783a 

Turkestan, Chinese: see Sin Kiang 

Turkey 
Coal 192b; Democracy 230d; Ex- 
change Control and Exchange Rates 
272a; Gold 318a; Navies of the World 
489c; Nuts 511b; Railroads 586d; 
Tobacco 693b 

Turks and Caicos Islands: see West 
Indies, British 40 

Turnbull, Margaret 43 

Turner, Sir Ben 43 

Turpentine: see Chemistry, 
plied 39 

Turpin, Ben 41 

TVA: see Tennessee Valley Authority 

Tweedsmuir 41 


see United 


see Business Re- 


Munitions of War 


Ap- 


Tydings, Millard E. 39 

Typhus 431c 

U-Boats: see Submarine Warfare 
43, 42 

Udet, Ernst 42 

Ugaki, Kazushige 39 

Uganda: see British East Africa 43, 
42, 41, 40. See Uganda 39 

Ulcer: Alimentary System, Disorders 
of, 49c; Psychiatry 569d 

UImanis, Karl 41 

Ulster: see Ireland, Northern 

Ultrasonics: see Metallurgy 42 

Ultra-Violet Lamps: see Electric 
Lighting 39 

Undistributed Profits Tax: sce Taxa- 
tion 40, 39 

Undulant Fever: see 
Medicine 40 

Unemployment 
Law 394d; Relief 593c; West Indies, 
British 759b. See also under various 
states and countries 

Unemployment Insurance: see So- 
cial Security 

Unemployment Relief: sce Relief 

Unfederated Malay States 

Uniform State Laws: see Conference 

of Commissioners on Uniform 

State Laws 40 

Union Now 42. Sce Democracy; Pac- 

ifism 41, 40 


Veterinary 


Union of South Africa: see South 


Africa, The Union of 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Air Forces of the World 38c; Alumi- 
num 51a; Archaeology 72a; Bulgaria 
136a; Canada 149d; Child Welfare 
178d; Communism 200a; Dance 223a; 
Estonia 269c; Fertilizers 283d; Fin- 
land 284c; Germany 313a; Great 
Britain 324b; International Law 
361c; Iran 365a; Italy 371a; Jewish 
Religious Life 376d; Labour Unions 
385d; Latvia 386d; Lead 395d; Lend- 
Lease Administration, Office of, 
398d; Liquor Control 406d; Lithu- 
ania 408d; Manganese 420d; Mon- 
golia 452b; Moscow 456d; Munitions 
of War 466c; Music 473a; Navies of 
the World 489a; Petroleum 537a; 
Poland 553c; Prisoners of War 566d; 
Railroads 586b; Refugees 592b; Roads 
and Highways 602d; Rumania 610a; 
Stalingrad 657c; Submarine War- 
fare 666b; Turkey 700c; War Relief 
Poa loumens 753d; World War II 
778 


Unitarian Church 


United Automobile, Aircraft and Agri- 
cultural Implement Workers 714b 
United Church of Canada 43, 42, 39 
United Kingdom: sce Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, United 
Kingdom of 


United Mine Workers: Labour Unions 


384d; United States 714b 

United Nations: see Australia, Com- 
monwealth of; Belgium; Brazil; 
Canada, Dominion of; China; 
Costa Rica; Cuba; Czechoslovak- 
ia; Dominican Republic; Dutch 
East Indies; Ethiopia; Great Brit- 
ain; Greece;, Guatemala; Haiti; 
Honduras; India; Luxembourg; 
Mexico; Netherlands; New Zea- 
land, Dominion of; Nicaragua; 
Norway; Panama; Philippines, 
Commonwealth cf the; Poland; 
Salvador, El; South Africa, The 
Unionof; U.S.S.R.; United States; 
Yugoslavia 43, 42 

Air Forces of the World 37a; Anti- 
Semitism 67a; Blockade 111d; Dem- 
ocracy 230b; International Trade 
363a; Lend-Lease Administration, 
Office of 398c; Munitions of War 
472a; Petroleum 537d; Roosevelt, 
F. D. 605b; Shipping, Merchant Ma- 
rine 631b; Submarine Warfare 665a; 
Tariffs 678c; World War II 768d 
United Service Organizations 43, 42 
Jewish Welfare Board 376d; Salva- 
tion Army 614a 

United States 

Abrasives 17b; Accidents 18a; Ad- 
vertising 20b; Agriculture 22c; Air 
Forces of the World 31a; Air Raid 
Defense 41b; Alcohol, Industrial 46a; 
Alfalfa 46c; Aliens 46d; Aluminum 
51b; Ambassadors and Envoys 52a; 
American Library Association 56d; 
Anthropology 64d; Antimony 65d; 
Apples 67c; Archaeology 68d; Archi- 
tecture 74d; Arsenic 79d; Art Gal- 
leries and Art Museums 80c; Art 
Sales 82b; Asbestos 82c; Asphalt 
82c; Automobile Industry in the War 
87a; Aviation, Civil 89d; Bacon 92c; 
Banking 95a; Barley 97d; Bauxite 
102d; Beans, Dry 103a; Bee-keeping 
103d; Bentonite 105b; Birth Con- 
trol 109a; Birth Statistics 109d; 
Bismuth 110c; Blockade 112c; Boli- 
via 114b; Borates 115c; Boy Scouts 
119c; Brazil 123b; Bread and Bak- 
ery Products 123d; Bridges 125a; 
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Bromine 131c; Buckwheat 132b; 
Budgets, National 132d; Building 
Industry 135a; Business Review 


138c; Butter 145c; Canada 150c; Ca- 
nals and Inland Waterways 154b; 
Candy 156b; Canning Industry 156c; 
Cattle 159b; Cement 159c; Censor- 
ship 159d; Census 161a; Chambers 
of Commerce 166Ha; Cheese 166Hb; 
Child Welfare 175b; Chile 179d; 
China 181a; Christian Unity 184c; 
Chromite 185b; Church Member- 
ship 185d; Civilian Defense 187c; 
Civil Liberties 189c; Clays 190d; 
Coal 192b; Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, U.S. 193b; Cobalt 194d; Coffee 
195b; Coinage 195d; Coke 196c; Com- 
modity Credit Corporation 199b; 
Communism 200c; Copper 209a; 
Corn 210a; Cotton 211b; Crime 213d; 
Cuba 216c; Dairying 220c; Dams 
221c; Dance 222b; Death Statistics 
227b; Democracy 230d; Diamonds 
235c; Diatomite 236a; Dietetics 236b; 
Disasters 237d; Donations and Be- 
quests 241c; Drought 242b; Ecuador 
247a; Eggs 255a; Elections 257c; 
Electrical Industries 259b; Electric 
Transportation 262b; Etching 270b; 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 272c; Exchange Stabilization 
Fund 274a; Fascism 276c; Federal 
Bureau of Investigation 278c; Fed- 
eral Reserve System 281c; Fertilizers 
283d; Finland 284c; Fires and Fire 
Losses 285d; Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice 286a; Fisheries 288a; Floods and 
Flood Control 289d; Flour and Flour 
Milling 291c; Foreign Investments in 
the United States 293d; Forests 295a; 
France 297a; French Colonial Em- 
pire 300c; Furniture Industry 303d; 
Furs 304a; Gas, Natural 306b; Gems 
and Precious Stones 306d; Gliding 
316d; Gold 317b; Government De- 
partments and Bureaus 319c; Grape- 
fruit 321b; Grapes 321c; Great Brit- 
ain 324b; Greenland 326b; Guam 
326d; Gypsum 328d; Hay 332b; He- 
lium 333b; Hispanic America and 
World War II 334d; Hogs 337b; Hops 
339a; Horse Racing 339b; Horses 
340c; Horticulture 341b; Hospitals 
342c; Housing 343a; Immigration 
and Emigration, U.S. 349a; Infant 
Mortality 355b; Insurance 356d; In- 
ternational Law 361a; International 
Trade 362c; Iron and Steel 367a; Irri- 
gation 368a; Jewish Religious Life 
376d; Juvenile Delinquency 378b; 
Kyanite 383b; Labour Unions 384a; 
Lard 386c; Lead 395d; Leather 396c; 
Lemons and Limes 398a; Lettuce 
400a; Libraries 401b; Lime 403b; 
Linen and Flax 403b; Liquor Con- 
trol 404b; Liquors, Alcoholic 407a; 
Literary Prizes 407d; Livestock 409c; 
Lumber 413a; Lutherans 413d; Mag- 
nesite 417c; Magnesium 417c; Man- 
ganese 420d; Marple Products 421c; 
Marine Corps 422c; Marriage and 
Divorce 424a; Masonic Order 426d; 
Meat 428c; Mercury 436b; Meteor- 
ology 437b; Methodist Church 440b; 
Mexico 442a; Mica 443d; Midway 
Islands 446a; Milk 446b; Molybde- 
num 451d; Monazite 452a; Morale, 
National 455a; Motion Pictures 457a; 
Motor Transportation 462a; Muni- 
tions of War 465c; Music 473c; Na- 
tional Debts 476b; National Geogra- 
phic Society 478b; National Guard 
478d; National Income and National 
Product 481c; Navies of the World 
488c; Newspapers and Magazines 
500a; New Zealand, Dominion of, 
504c; Nickel 506a; Nitrogen, Chem- 
ical 506b; Nuts 511a; Oats 511b; 
Oranges 518a; Pacifism 521b; Paint- 
ing522c; Panama527b; Pan American 
Union 528a; Paper and Pulp Indus- 
try 528c; Peaches 532c; Peanuts 532d; 
Pears 533a; Peat 533b; Performing 
Right Societies 534d; Peru 536a; 
Petroleum 537d; Philately 539d, Phil- 
ippines, Commonwealth of the, 540d; 
Phosphates 543c; Plastics Industry 
550d; Plums and Prunes 552c; Po- 
lice 554c; Post Office 557b; Potash 
559a; Potatoes 559a; Poultry 559d; 
Presbyterian Church 560a; Prices 
562d; Priorities and Allocations 565b; 
Prisoners of War 567a; Prisons 567c; 
Protestant Episcopal Church 568d; 
Public Health Engineering 572a; 
Publishing (Book) 573b; Puerto Rico 
574b; Pyrites 575c; Radio 576b; Rail- 
roads 583d; Rationing 587c; Rayon 
589c; Red Cross 590d; Relief 593c; 
Rice 598b; Rivers and Harbours 
599a; Roads and Highways 600b; 
Roman Catholic Church 603d; Roose- 
velt, F. D. 605b; Rowing 607b; Rub- 
ber and Rubber Manufacture 608a; 
Rural Electrification 611a; Rye 612b; 
Salvage Drive, U.S. 613b; Secondary 
Metals 618c; Selective Service 620d; 


Selenium 627b; Sheep 628a; Ship- 
building 628c; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 631b; Silver 636c; Slate 638d; 
Socialism 640c; Social Service 643d; 
Sodium Carbonate 645d; Sodium Sul- 
phate 645d; Soil Erosion and Soil 
Conservation 646a; Soybeans 652a; 
Spain 652d; Stone 662c; Strategic 
Mineral Supplies 663a; Strikes and 
Lock-outs 663d; Strontium 665a; 
Submarine Warfare 665b; Sugar 
670d; Suicide Statistics 671c; Sul- 
phur 672a; Sunday Schools 672b; 
Superphosphates 672c; Syrup, Sorgo 
and Cane 677c; Talc 678a; Tariffs 
678c; Taxation 678d; Tea 681d; Tele- 
phone 682d; Television 683d; Tellu- 
rium 684d; Theatre 689b; Tin 692c; 
Titanium 692d; Tobacco 692d; Toma- 
toes 694a; Town and City Plan- 
ning 694c; Tuberculosis 699b; Tung- 
sten 700a; Tunnels 700b; Unemploy- 
ment 703b; U.S.S.R. 707d; U.S. In- 
vestments Abroad 720d; Uranium 
729a; Vegetable Oils and Animal 
Fats 731d; Venereal Diseases 732c; 
Vermiculite 734b; Veterans Adminis- 
tration 735b; Veterinary Medicine 


736d; Wages and Hours 741d; Wake 
Island 744b; War Production, U.S. 
748c; War Relief Contributions 753d; 
Wealth and Income, Distribution of, 
755d; West Indies, British 759a; 
Wheat 761a; Wines 764a; Wool 767c; 
World War II 768d; Youth Move- 
ments 789d; Zinc 791b; Zoological 
Gardens 791d 

United States Antarctic Service: see 
Exploration and Discovery 41 

United States-Canadian Trade 
Agreement 39 

United States employment service 748a 

United States Government Depart- 
ments and Bureaus: sce Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus. 
See also under specific name, i.e. 
Coast Guard, U.S., etc. 

United States Housing Authority 
(USHA): see National Housing 
Agency 43. See Municipal Govern- 
ment 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Federal 
Works Agency 42. See Housing 42, 
41, 40, 39 

U.S. Investments Abroad 43 

United States Mint: see Coinage 
41, 40, 39 

United States Office of Education: 
see Education 43, 39 

Universal Service: see Armies of the 
World 40, 39 

Universities and Colleges 
Economics 246a; Education 250d 


University Professors, American 
Association of: see Academic 
Freedom 42, 41, 40, 39 

Untermyer, Samuel 41 yi 


Unwin, Sir Raymond 41 

Updike, Daniel Berkeley 42 

Uranium 43, 42, 40, 39 

Urology 43, 42, 41, 40 

Uruguay 
Exchange Control and Exchange 
Rates 2/73c; Fisheries 287d; Hispanic 
America and World War II 336b; 
Navies of the World 490a; Rice 598c; 
Tariffs 678c; Wool 767d 

USHA (United States Housing Au- 
thority): see National Housing 
Agency 43. See Municipal Govern- 
ment 43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Federal 
Works Agency 42. See Housing 
42, 41, 40, 39 

U.S.O.: see United Service Organi- 
zations 43, 42 

Ussishkin, Menahem 42 

U.S.S.R.: see Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics 

Ustasha (pol. party) 215c¢ 

Utah 

Utilities, Public: sce Public Utilities 

Vaccination: see Serum Therapy 
43, 40, 39. See Cold, Common 41 
Veterinary Medicine 737a 

Valbuena Prat, A. 655b 

Valdemar 40 

Vanadium 
Munitions of War 472a; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 752a 

Vandegrift, Alexander A. 43 
World War II 776d 

Vandenberg, Arthur Hendrick 40 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius III 43 

Vandervelde, Emile 39 

Van Devanter, Willis 42 

Van Dine, S. S. 40 

Van Mook, Hubertus J. 42 

Vargas, Getulio: see Brazil 39 

Vargas, Jorge 541b 

Vargas Diamond: see Mineralogy 42 

Varnishes: see Paints and Varnishes 

Vassar College 

Vatican City State 
Pius XII 549b 

Vegetable Oils and Animal Fats _ 
Chemistry and Engineering, Agri- 
cultural, U.S. Bureau of, 169d; 
Chemurgy 171b; Fisheries 289a; Pea- 
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nuts 532d; Soybeans 652a 

Vegetables: see Corn; Lettuce; Po- 
tatoes; Tomatoes; Truck Farm- 
ing; Market Gardening; etc. 43, 
42, 41, 40 
Dietetics 237b; Entomology 266b; 
Horticulture 341c 

Velikie Luki, U.S.S.R. 778d 

Venereal Diseases 
Chemotherapy 170d; Eye, Diseases 
of, 274d; Medicine 432c 

Venezuela 
Archaeology 69c; Birth Statistics 
109d; Death Statistics 227b; Fish- 
eries 287d; Gold 318a; Hispanic 
America and World War II 2336a; 
Mercury 436c; Navies of the World 
490a; Silk 636b; Spanish-American 
Literature 654b 

Verdier, Jean 41 

Vermiculite 43, 42, 40, 39 

Vermont 

Versailles Treaty: see European War; 
Great Britain 40. See Germany 39 

Veterans Administration 

Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Veterinary corps 736d 

Veterinary Medicine 
Tuberculosis 699c 

V for Victory campaign 540a 

Mieaueys: see Metallurgy; Telephone 


Vichy 43, 42, 41 

Vichy government: see France 

Victoria 

Victory Book campaign: American Li- 
brary association 57b; Libraries 401b 

Victory Tax: see Taxation 43 

Victory walk (dance) 223a 

Vienna 39 

Vincent, George Edgar 42 

Vincent, Henry Bethuel 42 

Vinylite: see Fashion and Dress; In- 
dustrial Research; Plastics Indus- 
try 41 

Vinyl resins: Chemistry 167c; Plastics 
Industry 552a 

Vinyon: see Rayon 43, 41, 40. See 
Textile Industry 41. See Indus- 
trial Research 41, 40. See Chem- 
istry Applied; Cotton 40 

Virginia 

Virginia, University of 

Virgin Islands 

Virgin Islands, British: see West In- 
dies, British 43, 42 

Viruses: see Epidemics and Public 
Health Control; Infantile Paral- 
ysis; Medicine; Veterinary Medi- 
cine 43, 42 

Visser, Lodewijk Ernst 43 

Vital Statistics: sce Census, 1940 
(U.S.) 43, 42, 41. See Birth Statis- 
tics; Death Statistics; Infant 
Mortality; Marriage and Divorce; 
Suicide Statistics 43, 42, 41, 40, 39 

Vitamins 
Biochemistry 107d; Botany 117a; 
Bread and Bakery Products 123d; 
Chemistry 169b; Dermatology 233c; 
Dietetics 236b; Endocrinology 265a; 
Fisheries 289a; Flour and Flour Mill- 
ing 291d; Gynaecology and Obstet- 
rics 328a; Medicine 429d; Physiology 
548c 

Vizetelly, Frank Horace 39 

V-Mail: see Photography 43 

Vocational Education: see Educa- 
tion 43, 42. See Education, Voca- 
tional 41, 40. Sce Psychology, Ap- 
plied 40, 39 

Voliva, Wilbur Glenn 43 

Von (in personal names): see under 
proper names 

Voronezh, U.S.S.R. 779d 

Voroshilov, Klementiy E. 43, 42 

Vuillard, Jean Edouard 41 

Vyazma, U.S.S.R. 778d 

WAACS: see Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps 43 

Wafd party 255b 

WAFS: see Love, Nancy Harkness 43 

Wages and Hours 
Business Review 142b; Child Wel- 
fare 178b; Census 164d; Labour Un- 
ions 384a; Law 391a; National In- 
come and National Product 483a; 
National Labor Relations Board 
485a; Shipbuilding 630c; Unemploy- 
ment 703d; United States 714c; War 
Labor Board, National 747a; Wealth 
and Income, Distribution of, 756c 

Wagner, Boyd David 43 

Wagner Act: see Labour Unions 40. 
See Law (Case) 40, 39 
United States 714c 

Wagner Health Bill: see Socialized 
Medicine 40 

Wagner-Jauregg, Julius 41 

Wainwright, Jonathan M. 43 
Japan 372c; World War II 771d 

Wakeiield, Charles Cheers Wake- 
field 42 

Wake Island 
World War II 786c 

Wald, Lillian D. 41 

Wales: see Great Britain 43, 42, 41, 
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40. See Wales 39 

Walker, Frank Comerford 41 

Walking 39 

Wallace, Henry Agard 43, 42, 41 

Walpole, Sir Hugh Seymour 42 

Walsh, Frank Patrick 40 

Wang Ching-wei 41 

War: see Warfare, Incendiary 43. 
See World War II 43, 42. See Air 
Forces of the World; Armies of the 
World; Munitions of War; Navies 
of the World; Submarine Warfare 
43, 42, 41, 40, 39. See Defense, Na- 
tional 42, 41. See Chemical War- 
fare 42, 41, 40, 39. See European 
War; Strategy of the European 
War; Tactics in the European 


War 41, 40. See Rearmament, 
World 39 
War, Munitions of: sce Munitions of 
ar 


War airport program 39b 

War Bonds: see Banking 43. See Sav- 
ings Banks, Mutual 42 
Motion Pictures 458d; National 
Debts 476d; Post Office 557c 

War Chest: see Relief 43 

War Communications, Board of, 43 
Radio 580b 

Ward, Canon James Edward 153d 

War Damage Corporation: sce In- 
surance 43 

War Damage Insurance: sce Insur- 
ance 43 
Municipal Government 464b 

War Debts 

War Department, U.S.: see Govern- 
ment Departments and Bureaus 

War Expenditures: Australia, Com- 
monwealth of, 86b; Budgets, Na- 
tional 132d; National Debts 476c; 
National Income and National Prod- 
uct 483d; New Zealand, Dominion 
of, 504d; United States 712a 

Warfare, Incendiary 43 
Air Raid Defense 42b 

War Information, Office of, 43 
Davis, Elmer 226d; Emergency Man- 
agement, Office of, 263d; Newspapers 
and Magazines 501la; Psychology 
570d; Radio 578d 

War Labor Board, National 43. See 
Defense Mediation Board, Na- 
tional 42 
Business Review 140a; Labour Un- 
ions 384a; Law 395b; National Labor 
Relations Board 485b; United States 
713b 


War Manpower Commission 43 
Business Review 140a; Housing 343b; 
Law 394d; Medicine 434c; Municipal 
Government 465a; National Youth 
Administration 486b; United States 
712d; War Production, U.S. 750a 

War Medicine: see Military Medi- 
cine 

Warmerdam, Cornelius 695b 

War Prisoners: sce Prisoners of War 
43 


War Production, Canada 151d 

War Production, Great Britain: Busi- 
ness Review 144d; Great Britain 
322b 

War Production, Mexico 442d 

War Production, Paris 530d 

War Production, U.S.S.R. 706a 

War Production, U.S. 43 
Automobile Industry in the War 
88a; Business Review 138c; Chicago 
174a; Cotton 211b; Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration, Office of, 398c; Los An- 
geles 411b; Machinery and Machine 
Tools 415b; Michigan 444a; Muni- 
tions of War 469c; National Income 
and National Product 483d; Pitts- 
burgh 549a; Priorities and Alloca- 
tions 565b; Production Research and 
Development, Office of, 568b; Rayon 
590a; Rubber and Rubber Manufac- 
ture 609b; San Francisco 614d; Ship- 
ping, Merchant Marine 632c; Textile 
Industry 688b; United States 712c; 
World War II 785c 

War Production Board 43. See Sup- 
ply Priorities and Allocations 
Board; Production Management, 
Office of, 42 
Agriculture 28a; Architecture 74c; 
Automobile Industry in the War 87c; 
Building Industry 135b; Business 
Review 139a; Dyestuffs 244c; Elec- 
trical Industries 261b; Housing 343b; 
Law 395b; Leather 397b; Nelson, 
Donald Marr 492a; Priorities and 
Allocations 565c; Production Re- 
search and Development, Office of, 
568b; Rationing 588b; Salvage Drive, 
U.S. 613d; Strategic Mineral Sup- 
plies 663a; United States 712d; War 
Production, U.S. 750c 

War profits 140d 

War Propaganda: sec Propaganda 
42, 41, 40 

War Relief Contributions 43, 42 
Community Chest 201c; Friends, Re- 
ligious Society of, 303b; Motion Pic- 
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tures 460a; Red Cross 591b 

War Relief Control board 594c 

War Relocation Authority: see 
Aliens 43 

Warren, Joseph 43 

War Risk Insurance: see Insurance 


43 
Law 390b 

War Savings Stamps: see Post Office 
43 


Philately 540a; Secret Service 619b 

Warsaw 40, 39 

War Shipping Administration: see 
Insurance; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 43 

Wartime Highway Traffic program 19b 

War Traffic control 19b 

War training courses: Civilian Defense 
189b; Economics 246a; Education 
248b; Municipal Government 465a; 
Munitions of War 469a; National 
Youth Administration 486b; Psy- 
chology 571b; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 633a. See also under various 
colleges and universities 

Warwick, Frances, Countess of, 39 

Washington (state) 

Washington (D.C.) 

Washington National airport 40d 

Water-Borne Commerce of the 
United States 43, 42 

Waterloo bridge, London 125b 

Water Power 42, 41, 40, 39 
Electrical Industries 259c; 
Utilities 572c 

Water Supply amd Sewage: see Pub- 
lic Health Engineering 43, 42, 41 

Watrous, Harry Willson 41 

Watson, John Christian 42 

Waugh, Frederick Judd 41 

Wavell, Sir Archibald Percival 43, 
42, 41 

WAVES: see Women Accepted for 
Volunteer Emergency Service 43 

Wealth and Income, U.S. Distribu- 
tion of 
Agriculture 27c; Business Review 
142b; Census, 1940 164d; National 
Income and National Product 483a; 
Prices 563c; Wages and Hours 743a 

Weather: see Meteorology 

Weaver, John Van Alstyn 39 

Weber, Herman Carl 40 

Weber, Joseph M. 43 

Weber, Max 522d 

Weingartner, Felix 43 

Welding: see Columbium 39 

Welfare Work: sce Social Service 43, 
40, 39 

Welles, Sumner 43, 42, 41 
Argentina 76d; Chile 179d 

Wellesley College 

Wells, Carolyn 43 

Welty, Eudora 59a 

Werfel, Franz 31la 

West, Rebecca 266a 

West Africa, British: see British 
West Africa 43, 42, 41, 40 

Westermarck, Edward Alexander 40 

Western Australia 43, 42, 41 

West Indies 
Archaeology 69c; Submarine War- 
fare 665b 

West Indies, British 43, 42, 41, 40 
Coco-Nuts 195a; Soil Erosion and 
Soil Conservation 647d 

Westley, Helen 43 

Westmark: see Germany 41 

Westover, Oscar 39 

West Slavonic Literature (Czech 
and Polish): see Eurcpean Liter- 
ature 39 : 

West Virginia 

West Wall: sce European War 41. See 
Siegfried Line 40 

Weygand, Maxime 42, 41 

Whaling: see Fisheries 43, 41, 40, 39. 
See Exploration and Discovery 41. 
See Norway 40. See Antarctic Ex- 
plonanict: Wild Life Conservation 


Public 


Wheat 
Agricuiture 26a; Flour and Flour 
Milling 291d. See various countries 

Wheeler, Burton Kendall 42 

Wheeler-Lea Amendment: sce Law 
(Case) 40. See Advertising 40, 39. 
See Legislation, Federal 39 

Whelan, Russell 58a 

Whirlaway (horse) 339c 

Whirlwind (aeroplane) 38b ~ 

Whisky: see Liquors, Alcoholic 43, 
42, 41, 40 

White, Pearl 39 

Whiteside, Walker 43 

Whitney Museum of Art: see Sculp- 
ture 43, 41, 40 

Wholesale Trade: see Business Re- 
view 43, 42. Sce Prices 43, 41, 40, 
39. See National Income 39 

Whooping Cough: see Serum There 
apy 40, 39 
Epidemics 268d 

Whorf, Benjamin Lee 42 

Wiskard, Claude Raymond 43, 42, 
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United States 715a F 

Widener collection (art): Art Galleries 
81a; Sculpture 618b 

Wilcox, John Walter, Jr. 43 

Wild, Frank 40 

Wild, Horace B. 41 

Wildcat (aeroplane) 468c 

Wild Life Conservation: see Fish and 
Wildlife Service 43, 42. See Wild 
Life Conservation 41, 40, 39 

Wilhelmina 43 

Willard, Daniel 43 

Willcox, Sir William Henry 42 

William Il 42 

Williams, Mrs. G. A. R.: see Heath, 
Lady Mary 40 

Williams, Ted (baseball) 101a 

Willingdon, Freeman Freeman- 
Thomas 42 

Willkie, Wendell Lewis 43, 42, 41 
China 181c; Republican Party 595c 

Wills, C. Harold 41 

Willson, Beckles 43 

Willstatter, Richard 43 

Wilson, Charles Edward 43 

Wilson, Charles Morrow 57d 

Wilson, Clarence True 40 

Wilson, Francis Vaux 39 

Wilson, Harry Leon 40 

Wilson, Sir Henry Maitland 43 

Wilson, John Arthur 43 

Wilson, (Robert) Forrest 43 

Winant, John Gilbert 43, 42 

Windham, Sir Walter George 43 

Windward Islands: see West Indies, 
British 43, 42, 41, 40. See Wind- 
ward Islands 39 

Wines 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin, University of 

Wister, Owen 39 

WLB: see War Labor Board, Na- 
tional 43 

Wolfe, Humbert 41 

Wolfe, Thomas Clayton 39 

Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union 

Women Accepted for Volunteer 
Emergency Service 43 

Women in the war: Canada 152c; Child 
Welfare 176a; Civilian Defense 189b; 
Education 252a; Great Britain 322b; 
Marriage and Divorce 424d; Muni- 
tions of War 469b; Police 554b; Se- 
lective Service 626b; Shipbuilding 
629c; U.S.S.R. 707a; Women Ac- 
cepted for Volunteer Emergency 
Service 765d; Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps 766c 

Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 43 
Munitions of War 469b 

Women’s Auxiliary Ferrying Squad- 
ron: see Love, Nancy Harkness 43 

Women’s Clubs, General Federa- 
tion of 

Women’s Voluntary service 189b 

Wood, Grant 43 

Wood, Henry Alexander Wise 40 

Wood, Sir Kingsley 39 

Wood, Robert E. 42, 41 

Wood, Spencer Shepard 41 

Woods, William 59b 

Wool 

Woolf, Virginia 42 

Woolsey, Robert 39 

Woolton, Frederick J. M. 43 

Work, Hubert 43 

Workmen’s Compensation: see In- 
dustrial Hygiene 39 
Insurance 356d; Law 395c 

Work Projects Administration: see 
Federal Works Agency 43, 42. Sce 
Work Projects Administration 41. 
See Works Progress Administra- 
tion 40 

Works Agency, Federal: see Federal 
Works Agency 43, 42 

World Commerce: sce International 
Trade 42, 41, 40, 39. See Exports 
and Imports 40, 39 

World Council of Churches: see 
Christian Unity 43, 42, 41. See 
Church of England; Religion 41. 
See Church Reunion 40, 39. See 
Unitarian Church 39 

World Court: see Permanent Court 
of International Justice 40, 39. 
See Rearmament, World, 39 

World series (baseball) 98d 

World’s Fair, New York: sce Electric 
Lighting 41, 40. See Architecture; 
Art Galleries and Art Museums; 
Fairs, Exhibitions, Expositions 41, 
40, 39. See Art Exhibitions; Hous- 
ing; Interior Decoration; Lumber; 
Music; Painting; Town and City 
Planning 40. Sce Etching; Sculp- 
ture 40, 39 

World War II 43, 42. See European 
War 41, 40 
Air Forces of the World 31a; Alaska 
43d; Blockade 111d; Brazil 121a; 
Budgets, National, 132d; Burma 
136d; Canada 151a; Chennault, 
Claire L., 172b; Communism 200c; 


Darlan 225d; Dutch East Indies 
243b; Egypt 255d; Finland 284e; 
Foreign Missions 294d; France 298a; 
French Colonial Empire 300c; Ger- 
many 3lic; Guam 326d; Hispanic 
America and World War II 334d; 
Hongkong 338c; Italy 370d; Japan 
372c; Marine Corps 423b; Medicine 
433c; Mediterranean, British Pos- 
sessions in the, 435a; Mexico 441a; 
Midway Islands 446a; Moscow 456d; 
National Guard 478d; Navies of the 
World 486c; Netherlands Colonial 
Empire 494d; Newspapers and Mag- 
azines 500a; New Zealand, Dominion 
of, 504b; Oregon 518b; Pacific Is- 
lands, British 519d; Philippines, 
Commonwealth of the, 540d; Po- 
land 553c; Prisoners of War 566c; 
Psychiatry 569c; Red Cross 590d; 
Roman Catholic Church 604b; Ru- 
mania 610a; Shipping, Merchant 
Marine 633b; Stalingrad 657c; Sub- 
marine Warfare 665a; U.S.S.R. 704d; 
United States 717a; Wake Island 
743d; Warfare, Incendiary 745b; 
West Indies, British 759a 

World Youth Congress: see Youth 
Movements 40. Sce Education 39 

WPA: see Federal Works Agency 
43, 42. See Work Projects Adminis- 
tration 41. See orks Progress 
Administration 40 

WPEB: see War Production Board 43. 
See Production Management, 
Office of, 42 

Wren, Percival Christopher 42 

Wrestling 

Wright, Austin Tappan 59b 

Wright, Willard Huntington: see 
Van Dine, S. S. 40 

Wu Pei-fu 40 

Wyoming 

X-Ray 

Yachting 

Yale University 

Yamamoto, lsoroku 43, 42 

Yamashita, Tomoyuki 43 
World War II 771d 

Yankee Clipper: see United States 40 

Yarnell, Harry Ervin 40 

Yeats, William Butler 40 

Yellin, Samuel 41 

Yellow Fever: sce Entomology; Epi- 
demics; Tropical Medicine 39 

Yemen: see Arabia 

Yohe, May 39 

Yonai, Mitsumasa 41 

York, Archbishop of, 43 

“Yorktown” (ship): Air Forces of the 
World 31b; Submarine Warfare 668d 

Young, Alexander Bell Filson 39 

Young, Francis Brett, 265d 

Younghusband, Sir Francis (Ed- 
ward) 43 

Young Men’s Christian Association 

Young Men’s Hebrew Association 
and Young Women’s Hebrew As- 
sociation: see Jewish Welfare 
Board 41, 40, 39 

Yoong Women’s Christian Associa- 
ion 

Youth Administration, National: 
see National Youth Administra- 
tion 42. See Universities and Col- 
leges 41. See Education, Voca- 
tional, 41, 40. See Government 
Departments and Bureaus 41, 40, 
39. See Education 41, 39. See 
Youth Movements 39 

Youth Movements 

Yugoslav-Greek agreement 790d 

Yugoslavia 
Bulgaria 136a; Dalmatia 221a; 
Greece 325d; Hungary 345a; Mik- 
hailovitch, Draja 446b; Montenegro 
453d; Navies of the World 489c; 
Prisoners of War 567a; Roman Cath- 
olic Church 604c; Unemployment 
703a 

Yukon Territory 

Zahle, Herluf 42 

Zangwill, Louis 39 : 

Zanzibar and Pemba: see British 
East Africa 42, 41, 40. See Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba 39 

Zeitzler, Kurt 43 

Zemgals, Gustav 40 

Zemlinsky, Alexander von, 43 

Zero (aeroplane): Air Forces of the 
World 32d; Munitions of War 466c 

Zhukov, Georgi Konstantinovich 
43, 42 

Zimmermann, Arthur 41 

Zinc 
Secondary Metals 618c; War Pro- 
duction, U.S. 752b 

Zinsser, Hans 41 

Zionism 527a 

Zirconium 43, 42, 41, 39 

Zog 1 40, 39 

Zolotkoff, Leon 39 

Zoological Gardens 

Zoology 

Zweig, Stefan 43 
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